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PREFACE. 


|REF ACE- WRITING  is  probably  nearly  coeval 
with  the  art  of  printing.  The  publications  of  the 
early  printers  have  generally  a  prefix  or  prologue. 
Many  of  these  ancient  examples  contain  much 
that  18  not  exactly  prefatory;  wliilst  of  the  mo- 
dern, it  may  be  said,  that  the  great  majority  have 
little  claim  to  the  title  wliich  they  assume  except 
their  position.  There  is  high  authority  for  asserting, 
that  it  is  easier  to  write  a  good  book  than  a  good 
preface.  Certainly,  although*  almost  every  book  has  this  accompaniment, 
there  are  many  more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Probably,  however, 
it  has  not  yet  been  decided  what  are  the  requisites  and  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  preface. 

The  greater  part  of  modem  prefaces  contain  much  that  is  generally  re- 
dundant, and,  always  ought  to  be,  unnecessary.  For  instance,  an  author 
states,  in  his  preliminary  address,  the  object  and  intention  of  his  work ;  this 
the  title-page  should  always  sufficiently  do.  Then  the  preface  often  enume- 
rates the  contents  of  the  volume ;  this  ought  to  be  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  running  titles,  the  table  of  contents,  and  the  index.  Next  frequently 
follows  a  long  statement  of  the  sources  from  which  the  author  has  collected 
his  materials,  and  the  authorities  to  wliich  he  refers  in  corroboration  of  his 
facts  ;  this  should  always  be  done  by  notes  accompanying  each  particular 
statement :  where  this  is  attended  to,  a  detailed  reference  to  authorities  in  a 
preface  is  useless,  and  therefore  redundant. 

The  Author  is  aware  that  he  is  materially  reducing  the  usual  functions  of 
a  preface :  he  does  so  because  he  cannot  regard  as  legitimate  any  of  the 
practices  to   which  he   refers.      Of  course  it   will   be   asked,   what,   in  his 
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opinion,  is  the  proper  object  of  a  preface  ?  He  will  not  undertake  to  give 
a  genei*al  answer  to  this  question,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  admit  of 
one.  Much  will  depend  uix)n  the  particular  description  and  object  of  the 
book  to  which  a  preface  is  prefixed.  In  works  of  a  topographical  and  his- 
torical description,  the  business  of  a  preface  appears  to  be  twofold ;  in  both 
cases  personal  to  the  Author,  and  biographical  (if  the  term  be  allowable),  as 
respects  the  book. 

The  progress  of  the  work  should  be  briefly  traced  from  its  inception  to 
its  completion,  and  due  acknowledgments  made  to  those  persons  who  have 
assisted  the  Author  in  his  labours.  Both  these  subjects  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  egotistical  display,  which  it  should  be  the  writer's  aim  to  repress. 

The  Author  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  "  Hlsforj  of  Boston  "  iii 
1804,  and  his  intention  to  prepare  such  a  work  for  publication  was  aimounced 
in  1807.  He  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  entering  upon  untrodden  ground ; 
but  he  also  felt  that  it  was  a  field  which  ought  to  be  traversed  and  explored, 
that  it  was  a  rich  soil,  and  if  properly  and  diligently  cultivated,  would  yield  a 
valuable  and  exuberant  harvest  He  industriously  continued  his  labour  of 
collecting  and  arranging  until  1819,  when,  by  his  removal  to  the  United  States, 
this  work  was  interrupted,  and  there  did  not  appear  any  probability  that  he 
would  be,  at  any  future  period,  able  to  resume  it  The  materials  which  he 
had  collected  were  therefore  arranged  for  the  press,  and  published  in  1820, 
under  the  title  of  "  Collections  for  a  Topographical  and  Historical  Account  of 
Boston,  and  the  Hundred  of  Skirhecky  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,^  When  the 
Author  finally  returned  to  England  in  1846,  he  found  tliat  the  ^^  Collections^^ 
had  been  favourably  received  by  the  pubUc,  and  that  copies  of  the  work 
were  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  procured.  He  was  solicited  to  prepare  a  new, 
enlarged,  and  corrected  edition ;  he  was  not  unwilhng  to  undertake  the  work, 
although  quite  aware  of  the  labour  which  it  would  involve.  Indeed,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  liis  original  intention,  but  had,  during  a  residence  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  United  States,  carefully  collected  all  the 
information  which  he  there  met  with,  relative  to  his  native  district;  but  he 
knew  that  much  remained  to  be  done  before  he  could  complete  such  a  "  History 
of  Boston  "  as  he  was  ambitious  to  produce.  The  Author  contmued  his  labours 
until  1851,  and  from  that  time  he  has  almost  incessantly  applied  liimself  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object  He  has  been  most  kindly  and  efficiently 
aided  by  numerous  friends,  by  whose  assistance  he  is  now  enabled  to  present 
to  his  Subscribers  and  the  Public  a  volume,  which  will,  he  hopes,  be  found, 
in  some  degree,  worthy  their  acceptance  and  patronage,  and  which  he  wishes 
to   be   regarded   as   his   humble   contribution   to    the   History   of  his   native 
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county.  He  lays  no  claim  to  any  other  merit  than  that  of  unconquerable 
(he  cannot  say  unwearied)  industry.  The  rising  sun  and  the  midnight  hour 
have,  during  the  last  five  years,  very  frequently  foimd  him  engaged  in  his 
"labour  of  love."  If  errors  be  found — as  he  fears  there  may — in  his  state- 
ments and  conclusions,  he  can  only  urge  in  extenuation,  that  they  do  not 
exist  through  any  want  of  industrious  and  careful  research ;  and  that  if  the 
same  energy  of  youth  and  health  which  aided  him  in  his  early  exertions 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  close  of  his  laboiurs,  he  might  have  avoided 
some  of  the  erroneous  conclusions  with  which  he  may  now,  he  fears,  be 
justly  chai^geable.  He  will  vouch  for  his  faithful  quotations  and  state- 
ments, his  readers  must  temper  justice  with  mercy  in  commenting  upon  his 
deductions. 

The  list  of  friends  to  whom  the  Author  is  indebted  for  most  valuable 
assistance  is  indeed  a  long  one.  His  thanks  are,  in  the  first  place,  due  to  the 
Town  Council  of  Boston  for  their  so  promptly  granting  him  every  facility 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Records  and  Journals  of  the  Corporation,  from  its 
establishment  in  1545  to  the  present  time.  All  the  interesting  documents 
in  the  Corporation  Archives  have  been  almost  literally  perused  by  the 
Author,  and  the  constant  reference  to  these  important  papers  in  nearly  every 
department  of  this  volume,  is  evidence  of  the  great  service  which  tliis 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council  has  been  to  him.  The  readiest 
access  to  the  Parish  Registers  of  Boston  has  been  granted  to  the  Author 
by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Blenkin,  Vicar  of  Boston  ;  and  the  contents  of  the 
Church  Chest,  and  other  important  documents,  have  been  submitted  to  his 
inspection  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Churchwardens.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Blenkin 
has  also  materially  assisted  the  Author  in  various  departments  of  his  book, 
and  the  value  of  the  service  has  been  increased  by  the  urbanity  and  kind- 
ness with  which  it  was  rendered.  To  Frederick  Cooke,  Esq.  (Mayor  of 
Boston),  the  Author  is  indebted  for  many  facilities*  ofiicially  and  individually 
afforded  him.  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  the  eminent  architect,  has  supplied  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  late  repairs  of  St  Botolpli's  Church. 
G.  G.  Place,  Esq.,  the  skilful  architect,  who  superintended  the  repairs  and 
adaptation  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  furnished  a  description  of  the  ex- 
terior; and  Thomas  Collis,  Esq.,  an  account  of  the  interior,  abridged  from 
Mr.  Stephen  Lewin's  valuable  History  of  Churches  in  the  Division  of  Holland^ 
and  embodying  all  the  restorations  and  improvements  executed  under  Mr. 
Place's  supervision-  The  Author  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Collis  for  much 
assistance  and  valuable  materials  resixicting  the  life  of  St.  Botolph.  From 
Mr.  E.  C.  HACKi'ORD,  the   intelligent  Verger  of  the  Church,  he  has  received 
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many  official  facilities  and  attentions,  which  he  here  begs  to  acknowledge. 
To  the  Rev.  Richard  Conington  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Martin  Sheath  of 
Wyberton,  Major  Moobe  of  Frampton,  William  Simonds,  Esq.  of  Kirton, 
the  Rev.  J.  Holmes  of  Swinesbead,  Rev.  Robert  £.  Rot  of  Skirbeck, 
Rev.  Hbnrt  Holdswobth  of  Fishtoft,  J.  B.  Millington,  Esq.,  of  Freiston, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Bazlinton,  and  Rev.  J.  Jackson  of  Butterwick,  Rev.  A.  Veitch, 
and  Rev.  C.  F.  Newmarch  of  Leverton,  Rev.  Henrt  Barfoot  of  Leake, 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Wright,  and  Rev.  R.  F.  Wright  of  Wrangle,  Rev. 
Thomas  Mitchinson  of  Carrington,  and  Rev.  J.  Chapman  of  New  Boling- 
broke,  the  Author  is  much  indebted  for  the  information  communicated,  and 
the  facilities  accorded  in  examining  the  records  and  rasters  of  the  various 
parishes,  and  for  much  valuable  assistance  in  several  departments  of  his 
laborious  undertaking.  He  owes  his  especial  thanks  to  Mr.  Stephen  Lewin, 
for  his  permission  to  extract  what  was  applicable  to  his  purpose  from  that 
gentleman's  valuable  History  of  the  Churches  in  these  parishes,  published 
in  1843  by  Mr.  Morton.  Of  this  permission  the  Author  has  unsparingly 
availed  himself. 

Much  information  has  been  received  from  Samuel  H.  Jebb,  Esq.,  F.  T. 
White,  Esq.,  J.  G.  Calthrop,  Esq.,  Henky  Harwood,  Esq.,  James  Grant, 
Esq.,  Henry  Marshal,  Esq.,  Stephen  Lewin,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Abraham 
Kent,  relative  to  various  subjects  connected  with  the  History  of  Boston  and 
the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck.  The  Author  thanks  Mr.  Thomas  Storr  for  his 
account  of  the  Boston  Savings  Bank  and  Gas  Works,  and  Mr.  James  W. 
BoNTOFT  for  the  information  he  kindly  furnished  respecting  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  and  the  institutions  which  preceded  it.  The  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
Mathews,  Rev.  Thomas  Haynbs,  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  Rev.  John  Rigbt, 
Henry  Marshal,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  S.  Veall,  furnished  valuable  materials 
for  the  account  of  the  various  Chapels  and  Congregations  of  Dissenters  in 
Boston ;  and  much  highly  interesting  information  respecting  the  early  history 
of  tlie  Presbyterian  and  General  Baptists'  Congregations  in  Boston  has  been 
collected  from  MSS.  in  Dr.  Willums's  Library  in  Redcross  Street,  London, 
which  information  is  now  first  published.  For  much  of  the  interesting 
account  of  the  ancient  outfall  of  Old  Hammond  Beck,  and  for  other  general 
information,  the  Author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Fendelow  of  Boston,  and 
for  the  history  of  the  Black  Sluice  and  the  di'ainage  by  the  South  Forty- 
foot  drain,  to  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  Parkin  Wigelsworth,  Esq.,  of  Donington.  He  has  received  much 
general  information,  respecting  Skirbeck  Quarter,  from  Henry  Clarke,  Esq., 
and  Rorert  W.  Stainrank,  Esq.  Mr.  Robert  Reynolds,  of  Boston,  has 
supplied  many  valuable  particulars  resi>ectin<Tr  the  river  Witham  and  subjects 
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connected  therewith,  and  his  assistance  in  the  history  of  the  Fens,  their 
present  condition,  and  future  requirements,  has  been  very  important  to  the 
Author.  In  this  department,  also,  he  has  been  materially  served  by  the  loan 
of  several  valuable  ancient  plans  and  surveys  of  the  Witham  and  sur- 
rounding Fens,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henby  Mabshal.  A  very  important 
addition  to  this  section  will  be  found  in  some  original  letters  written  by  Sir 
William  Killigrew  in  1653,  and  an  account  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey's  opera- 
tions in  Holland  Fen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  now  first 
published ;  these  have  been  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  J.  T.  Akebman, 
Elsq.,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  Author's  obligations  to  numerous  friends  for  valuable  assistance  in 
the  department  of  Biography  deserve  a  very  special  acknowledgment  For 
information  respecting  the  probable  last  male  descendants  of  the  very  ancient 
family  of  Holland  of  Estovening,  and  the  transfer  of  the  property  at  Swines- 
head  to  the  Fau:£Bus  family,  and  thence  to  its  present  possessor,  Mr.  John 
Cooper,  the  Author  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  HoLnrrcH  of  Sleaford ;  those 
gentlemen  are  thanked  for  their  kindness. 

In  the  intricate  and  almost  uninvestigated  history  and  genealogy  of  the 
Kyme  family,  the  Author  has  been  very  materially  assisted  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Monson,  L.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  London,  the  Rev.  John 
Atke  of  Hampstead,  Rev.  F.  0.  Massinobim)  of  Ormsby,  the  Rev.  E. 
R.  HoRWOOD,  Vicar  of  Maldon,  Essex,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Johnstone,  Rector  of 
Hampton-upon-Thames,  Middlesex.  This  valuable  aid,  of  which  the  Author 
expresses  his  high  appreciation,  and  for  which  he  tenders  his  best  thanks,  has 
enabled  him  to  remove  some  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  rested  upon 
the  subject 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bloxah,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  has  supplied  some 
information  relative  to  John  Claymond,  and  the  same  gentleman  also  furnished 
several  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  early  life  of  John  Fox,  for  which 
the  Author  tenders  his  thanks.  The  Rev.  G.  Granvillb,  Vicar  of  Charle- 
cote,  Warwickshire,  communicated  some  valuable  information  respecting  John 
Fox's  connexion  with  that  village,  and  Ids  "  traditional "  residence  in  the  Lucy 
family.  Other  important  assistance  upon  this  subject  is  acknowledged  in  the 
Notes  to  the  Memoir  of  the  Martyrologist 

In  preparing  the  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  Author  has  received 
invaluable  aid  from  numerous  friends  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
among  whom  he  particularly  enumerates,  and  especially  thanks,  Samuel 
G.  Drake,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Ac," 
the  Rev.  W.  Buddington  of  Charleston,  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  James 
Savage,  John  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  and  William  Whiting,  Esq.,  all 
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of  Boston^  Massachusetts.  To  these  and  other  gentlemen,  who  liberally  and 
kindly  forwarded  to  the  Author  many  valuable  books,  which  have  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  him  in  compiling  the  too  brief  account  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  other  early  emigrants  from  Boston  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, he  feels  under  the  greatest  obligations.  The  kindness  which  he  has 
experienced  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others  which  he  can  only  allude 
to,  and  not  express,  is  an  additional  corroboration,  were  any  necessary,  of 
the  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose  which  exists  between  the  respective  people 
of  Old  and  New  England.     Esto  perpetua  I 

In  compiling  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  William  Stukeley,  the  Author  found 
many  valuable  materials  in  a  copy  of  the  MS.  letters  of  that  eminent  an- 
tiquary to  Maurice  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Spalding,  preserved  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Gentleman's  Society  at  Spalding,  and  which  was  furnished  by  the 
kindness  of  Thomas  Cammack,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  that  place ;  and  that  gentle- 
man has  laid  the  Author  under  additional  obligations  by  his  thorough 
examination  of  the  Journals  of  the  Spalding  Society,  and  the  communication 
of  everjrthing  which  he  found  there  bearing  any  relation  to  the  subject 
and  design  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Sturton  of  Holbeach  also  forwarded  some 
useftd  notices  of  the  Stukeley  family.  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.,  the  accom- 
plished historian,  very  courteously  furnished  some  interesting  memoranda 
respecting  his  family,  which  formerly  resided  in  Boston.  John  Foster,  Esq., 
and  C.  A.  Bromehead,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln,  favoured  the  Author  with  useftil 
information  respecting  the  Manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Skirbeck. 

The  Geological  section  owes  much  to  the  communications  of  Thomas 
Brausford,  Esq.,  of  Toft  Grrange.  Although  the  Author  cannot  adopt  his 
valued  correspondent's  scientific  conclusions,  he  places  a  very  high  estimate 
upon  his  communications,  thanks  him  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy,  and 
feels  convinced  that  the  cause  of  geological  inquiry  wiQ  be  served  by  this 
juxtaposition  of  conflicting  opinions.  The  Messrs.  Tuxford,  Engineers  of 
Boston,  are  thanked  for  their  tabular  specification  of  the  di£ferent  strata 
observed  at  Boston  during  the  borings  for  water,  which  were  made  there 
in  1828. 

In  the  department  of  Natural  History  the  Author  derived  material  assistance 
from  Mr.  Bazlinton  of  Butterwick;  from  Mr.  Kime,  and  other  practical 
fishermen  of  Boston,  and  from  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Abraham  Kent. 
In  the  Botanical  section  the  list  of  indigenous  plants  received  many  additions, 
and  secured  correctness,  from  the  scientific  knowledge  and  careful  revision 
of  Thomas  A.  Cammack,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  H.  R.  Gilson,  Esq.,  of  Skirbeck, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Mathews  of  Boston.  The  brief  but  very  compre- 
hensive  review  of  the    Agriculture  of  the  district  is  from   the   pen   of  Mr. 
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John  Leaf  of  Friakney^  assisted  by  Mr.  James  P.  Brumby  of  that  village. 
The  observations  *  of  Mr.  Peregbine  S.  Cubtois  of  Langrick,  Mr.  Richabb 
Stennett  of  Carrington,  Mr.  David  Mabtin  of  Waiiifleet,  and  Mr.  Robebt 
Reticolbs  of  Boston^  are  also  embodied  in  this  able  summary.  The  Author 
is  under  great  obligations  to  Sir  Fbancis  Palgbave  for  the  facilities  of  access 
to  the  various  Depositories  of  the  Public  Records  in  London^  which  he  of- 
ficially afforded  him.  He  also  begs  to  thank  Mr.  Richabd  Cogan^  Librarian 
to  Dr.  WiUiams's  Library  in  Red  Cross  Street^  for  his  very  kind  attention 
whilst  consulting  various  scarce  and  important  books  and  manuscripts  in 
that  valuable  institution. 

Thanks^  also,  are  due  for  very  kindly  rendered  assistance  upon  many 
archaeological  and  topographical  subjects  to  the  Right  Honourable  Loi'd 
MoifsoN,  Albebt  Way,  Esq.,  of  Reigate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliveb  of  Scopwick, 
near  Sleaford,  Dr.  Thomas  Cammack  of  Spalding,  and  Mr.  Abthub  Hill 
of  Reading.  To  Mr.  Joseph  Clabke  of  Boston  the  Author  acknowledges 
the  favour  of  many  useful  suggestions.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  much 
regret  to  the  Author,  if,  in  this  imperfect  expression  of  his  thanks,  he  should 
omit  the  name  of  any  one  who  may  have  obliged  and  served  him  by  his 
communications. 

To  the  Artists,  both  professional  and  amateur,  who  have  made  the  draw- 
ings for  the  engravings  which  illustrate  this  volume,  and  to  his  talented 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Bolton,  by  whom  nearly  the  whole  have  been  engraved,  the 
Author  presents  his  thanks,  for  the  beautiful  specimens  of  art  which  decorate 
his  unambitious  narrative.  Among  the  engravings  will  be  observed  several 
from  drawings  by  the  late  William  Bband,  Esq.,  and  others  from  drawings 
by  Mr.  Abbaham  Kent,  senior — the  latter  made  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  kindness  of  Mr.  Samuel  Veall,  the  possessor  of  Mr.  Bband's  beautiful 
drawings,  and  of  Mr.  Abraham  Kent,  the  great-grandson  of  the  gentleman  of 
the  same  name  previously  mentioned,  has  enabled  the  Author  to  preserve  in  this 
volume  these,  perhaps,  only  existing  portraitures  of  the  objects  represented,  not 
one  of  which  now  remains.  He  sincerely  thanks  the  gentlemen  who  have  thus 
enabled  him  so  materially  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  work.  Nor  must  he 
omit  to  acknowledge  the  gift  of  the  Engraving  of  the  new  East  Window  in 
St  Botolph's  Church,  presented  by  Herbebt  Ingbam,  Esq.  M.P.  A  list  of  the 
Engravings  and  the  respective  Artists  follows  this  Preface.  To  his  able  Printer 
and  his  spirited  Publisher  the  Author  acknowledges  liis  obligations.  The 
beautiful  mechanical  execution  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  volume  call 
for  this  expression  of  his  thanks. 

The  brevity  of  human  life  and  the  littleness  of  human  pui-suits  receive  a 
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Striking  illustration  in  the  fact,  that  of  the  350  persons,  who  favoured  the 
Publisher  with  their  names  as  subscribers  to  the  volume  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1820,  and  which  may,  in  some  degree,  be  regarded  as  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  only  30  are  known  to  be  living  at  this  time;  and  of 
these,  22  are  subscribers  to  the  present  volume*  This  latter  circumstance 
is  gratifying  to  the  Author,  as  indicating  that  the  confidence  of  his  old 
friends  towards  him  has  not  been  impaired.  May  he  venture  to  hope  that 
the  subscribers  to  the  new  book, — the  work  of  his  old  age, —  will  evince 
equal  satisfaction. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  volume,  the  Author  feels  he  is  bidding  farewell 
to  an  old  friend,  a  pleasing  labour,  a  resource  against  ennui  and  weariness, 
a  companion  in  solitude  and  privation.  Almost  every  page  is  impressed  on 
his  mind  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  and  the  whole 
forms  one  of  the  few  accomplished  objects  of  his  life.  May  it  be  acceptable 
and  serviceable,  and  stimulate  other  individuals  to  take  a  part  in  supplying 
that  great  literary  want — a  History  of  the  County  of  Lincoln, 

Most  truly  could  the  Author  have  said  during  every  portion  of  his  long 
and  arduous  employment,  now  about  to  be  closed, — 

"  The  ways  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guide 

In  this  research  of  old  Antiquity, 
Are  so  exceeding  rich,  and  long,  and  wide, 

And  sprinkled  with  such  sweet  variety 
Of  all  which  pleasant  is  to  ear  or  eye ; 

That  I,  nigh  ravish*d  with  rare  Thought's  dehght, 
My  tedious  travel  quite  forget  thereby." 

Fairy  Queen,  Zdber  7Z,  Prologue, 
Boston,  6th  July,  1856. 
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ERRATA. 


Page  263,  line  22,  for  "  Rev.  Levi  Underbill,"  read  "  Rev.  Michael  UndcrhilL" 

Page  374,  note  3,  for  "  dairy,"  read  "  dai«y." 

P^e  472,  line  3.    The  view  of  Skirbeck  Church  is  called  a  '^  northr^est^  view,  but  it  is 

the  directly  reverse,  being  a  "  sovth-east"  view ;  the  error  arose  from  the  engraving 

being  changed  without  making  a  corresponding  change  in  the  letter-press. 
The  name  of  the  last  known  descendant  of  the  Packhamess  £mily  was  WiUiamy  not  Fetery 

as  is  stated  at  page  545,  line  17. 
Page  692,  line  31,  for  "  George  Thomas  Brailsford,"  read  "Thomas  Brailsford." 
Page  753,  last  line,  for  "  Ecdedastica  **  read  "  Mercatoriay 
Several  literal  errors  have,  no  doubt,  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  proof-readers ;  and  some 

irregularities  occur  in  the  spelling  of  two  or  three  words ;  but  it  is  believed  the 

above  are  the  only  verbal  inaccuracies  in  the  volume. 
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St  Botolph's  Church  (/ntorior) L.  H.  Michad     . 

AnnH  of  S.  R  Pydell,  Esq H.  B.  Manley      , 

Arms  of  H.  B.  Pkcey,  D  J) „ 

Roman  Fort,  near  Boston L.  H.  Michael     • 

Danish  Camp,  Swineshead „ 

Reservoir  of  Boston  Waterworks        W.  H.  Prior 

Seal  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild       Thompson  . .     . 

Seal  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary       „ 

Seal  of  the  Guild  of  Peter  and  Paul Hughes 

Seal  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity       ....  „ 

Seal  of  the  Guild  of  St  George „ 

Cemetery  Chapel   ..      W.  H.  Prior 

St.  Botolph's  Church,  &  E. J.  S.  Prout  . .      . 

Porch  and  Founder's  Chapel,  St  Botolph's       . .  L.  H.  Michael 

St  Botolph's  Church,  N.  W.        „ 

The  Font,  St  Botolph's        „ 

Groined  Ceiling,  Tower  of  St  Botolph's  Church  „ 

Chapel  of "  Our  Lady "  „  „ 

Altar-Tomb  of  a  Knight  „  „ 

Altar-Tomb  of  a  Lady  „  „ 

Painted  Window  in  Chancel  (Presented  hy  H, 
Ingram,  Esq^  M J*,)      

OrgttU  and  Canopies,  St  Botolph*s     J.  H.  Michael 

Ancient  Oak-Chest        J.  W.  Archer 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Lawe J.  Palmer    . .     . 

Heron's  Hall,  Boston S.  Williams 

Burton  Comer  House W.  G.  Miller 

Peascod  House       G.  F.  Sargent 

Wesleyan  Centenary  Chapel        „ 

Congregational  Church        „ 
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Ancient  House,  Archer  Lane       W.  H.  Prior 

Old  GrammaivSchool  House       Q.  F.  Sargent 

Old  Vicarage „ 

The  Church  House       ^ 

The  Sessions  House      „ 

Old  Gaol,  Church,  &c „ 

The  Athenaeum      W.G.Miller 

Ancient  Market  Cross S.  Williams  . . 

Butter  Cross „ 

Three  Tuns  Inn     W.  H.  Prior 

House  of  John  Fox       G.  F.  Sargent 

Market  Place,  prior  to  1710 W.G.Miller 

Assembly  Rooms G«  F.  Sargent 

Old  Salt-House  at  the  Gully  Mouth „ 

Ancient  House,  South  Street      „ 

Ancient  Warehouses J.  W.  Archer 

Unitarian  Chapel T.  Sulman  . .     , 

GuildHall      G.F.Sargent     , 

Gysors'Hall &  Williams 

Grammar  School J.  W.  Archer 

Hussey  Tower       „ 

HusseyHall L.  H.  Michael     . 

Union  Workhouse „ 

Market  Place,  1772  to  1812 W.  H.  Prior 

The  Old  Bridge G.F.Sargent     . 

The  New  Bridge,  &C. J.  S.  Prout 

IrbyHall        Jewitt . .     ..     , 

Old  White-Horse  Inn G.F.Sargent 

Chapel  of  Ease       „ 

General  Baptist  Chapel,  1764      Jewitt  . .     . .     . 

General  Baptist  Chapel,  1837      G.F.Sargent 

Salem  Chapel R.  Landells 

Corporation  Arms        H.  R  Manly 

Corporation  Regalia      „ 

Corporation  Common  Seal „ 

Admiralty  Seal      „ 

The  Mayor's  Seal „ 

Tradesmen's  Tokens     H.  G.  Hine  . . 
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All  the  dra¥rings  on  Wood  fix)m  which  the  Engravings  were  made,  were  taken  from 
Photographs,  &c^  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolton,  ¥rith  the  exception  of  the  following  : — 

The  Fydell  and  Pacey  Arms,  and  the  Roman  fort  near  Boston,  were  copied  from  sketches 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Mathews. 

The  Danish  Camp  at  Swineshead  was  copied  from  an  engraving  in  the  lUuMrated  Newt, 

The  Seals  of  the  Boston  Guilds,  the  old  Gaol,  &c.,  the  Marketplace  in  1710  and  in  1772, 
the  Old  Bridge,  the  Corporation  Regalia,  the  Seal  of  the  Staple,  the  Font  in  Benington 
Church,  and  the  Stalls  in  Leverton  Church,  were  copied  from  drawings  by  the  late 
WnuAM  Bband,  Esq. 
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Heron's  Hall,  the  Butter  Crossy  Gysors*  Hall,  the  Remains  of  Freiston  Priory,  and  St. 
Lawrence's  Chantry,  Leake,  were  copied  from  drawings  furnished  by  John  Caibteb,  Esq. 
for  the  collections  printed  in  1820. 

Peascod  Hall  is  copied  from  an  original  drawing  by  P.  Dewint. 
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are  taken  from  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Abraham  Kent,  who  also  furnished  copies  from  the 
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page  300,  are  copies  of  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Dr.  Stukeley. 

Mr.  Samuel  Yeall  contributed  drawings  of  the  General  Baptist  Chapel  of  1764,  and  of 
Salem  Chapel. 

The  Boston  Official  Seals,  the  Token  of  the  Holy  Rood  Guild,  and  the  ancient  Seal  at 
page  300,  were  taken  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Robert  Pollard. 

The  Seal  of  St.  Botolph's  Priory,  Colchester,  was  copied  from  the  original  in  the  Chapter 
House  at  Westminster. 

The  Portrait  of  John  Fox  at  page  404  is  taken  (with  permission),  frY)m  an  engraving  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  Sherwood,  Neelt,  and  Jones  ;  and  the  arms  of  the  Fox  femily,  at 
page  411,  given  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Maitland. 

The  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  is  taken  frx)m  an  original  painting  in  the  possession 
of  John  ThaVer,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  and  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Cotton's  first 
Church  in  New  England  frx>m  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Drakb^s  History  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Tradesmen's  Tokens,  at  page  298,  are  copied  from  drawings  by  Mr.  John  Clbqhorn, 
and  the  Church  at  New  Bolingbroke  fr*om  a  hthograph  supplied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Chapman, 
Rector  of  that  Parish. 
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of  (i^nglaitirt 


HE  precise  time  when  England  was  first  in- 
habited, and  the  particular  branch  of  the  human 
family,  from  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  this 
Sk  country  descended,  are  two  subjects  connected  with 
ffi  the  great  question  respecting  the  dissemination  of 
}0  mankind  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  ques- 
tion, which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  receive  a 
satisfactory  solution.  And,  if  it  could  be  solved, 
we  do  not  perceive  that  its  solution  would  materi- 
ally advance  the  interests  of  veritable  history.  It 
would  be  merely  the  first  link — to  which  we  could  never  attach  the  second — of 
the  almost  illimitable  chain  which  would  stretch  from  that  point  of  time  to  the 
date  of  the  invention  of  writing,  as  respects  the  world  at  large ;  and  to  very  nearly 
the  date  of  the  Christian  era,  as  respects  England.  Before  the  invention  of 
writing,  all  knowledge  of  the  past  reached  succeeding  generations  through  the 
medium  of  popular  tradition ;  and  knowing  as  we  do,  how  soon  that  which  is 
merely  traditional,  even  in  the  present  day,  fades  into  the  "  palpable  obscure,"  or 
becomes  a  mere  tissue  of  fable,  we  must  receive  with  extreme  caution  anything 
of  a  traditional  nature  which  has  descended  from  the  dark  and  dreamy  ages  of 
remote  antiquity. 

Science,  however,  tells  us  there  are  indubitable  evidences  that  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  England  and  the  opposite  coast  of  France  were,  at  some  remote 
period  of  the  world's  history,  connected,^  and  that  France  and  England  then 
formed  one  continuous  country.     If  this  were   so — and   the   deductions   of 


'  The  esrlj  Greeks  and  Bomami  donbted  whether 
Britun  was  an  Isknd  or  part  of  the  Continent  This 
oDcertaintj  gare  rise  to  a  cootroTersy  which  was  not 
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settled  until  the  time  of  the 
AoRicoLA,  vide  Tacitus*  VUa 
Dio  Gassius'  HisL  Rom.  lib.  89. 


»tor   Juuus 
c.  88,  and 
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science  furnish  a  much  safer  guide  than  the  teachings  of  tradition — the  in- 
ference is  inevitable,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  England  came  from  France 
by  the  easy  mode  of  transit  which  then  existed,  and  that  the  stream  of  popula- 
tion in  its  western  course  reached  our  now  **  sea-bound  Isle,"  in  the  same  way 
as  it  had  traversed  the  continent  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  shore.  We  are, 
however,  only  removing  the  difficulty  one  stage  further  back,  for  we  know  not 
who  were  the  original  settlers  of  the  opposite  continent  of  Europe ;  and  the 
question  from  what  stock  did  the  aborigines  of  England  descend,  still  remains 
unsettled. 

The  inhabitjints  of  Cornwall,  and  those  of  some  portions  of  Wales,  have 
supposed  that  the  aboriginal  occupiers  of  their  respective  countries  had  a 
Phoenician  origin.  This  idea  has  been  based  upon  the  known  trading  propensities 
of  that  once  powerful  people,  and  from  the  mineral  riches  of  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  which  might,  after  the  Phoenicians  had  discovered  those  countries, 
tempt  them  to  plant  colonies  therein.  There  is  nothing  but  a  bare  possibility, 
and  a  very  small  probability,  to  support  this  idea.  Again,  the  ancient  language 
of  Cornwall  and  that  of  Wales  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  affinities  have  been  traced  between  them  and  the  lan- 
guages of  Western  Asia,  so  far  as  any  remains  of  the  latter  have  come  down  to 
our  eera.  We  believe  that  few,  if  any,  specimens  of  the  language  of  ancient 
Phoenicia  are  now  extant,  excepting  a  passage  or  two  in  one  of  the  comedies  of 
Plautus,^  who  flourished  about  200  B.  c. ;  these  specimens,  however,  of  the  Punic 
or  Phoenician  language  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  any  satisfactory  comparison 
being  made  between  the  language  of  Phoenicia  and  those  of  ancient  Cornwall 
and  Wales.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Phoenicians  did  plant  Colonies  in  Corn- 
wall— for  there  is  historical  testimony  that  they  traded  with  the  Cassiterides 
or  Tin  Islands,*  as  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  southern  parts  of  Cornwall  were 
anciently  called — but  there  is  nothing  against  the  supposition  that  Britain 
was  inhabited  long  previously  to  its  being  visited  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstantiality  with  which  Godfrey*  of  Monmouth, 
Nennius,*  and  other  ancient  British  writers  narrate  the  conquest  of  Britain  by 
Brutus,  the  descendant  of  iEneas  and  Lavinia,  and  say  that  the  Britons  owe 
their  origin  to  him, — thus  deriving  their  descent  from  Greece  and  Rome, — but 
little  notice  is  to  be  taken  of  tlie  legend,  more  particularly  as  the  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome  make  no  mention  of  Brutus  and  his  adventures.  The  minute- 
ness of  detail,  so  remarkable  in  the  whole  story,  as  related  by  the  old  chronicles, 
is  an  obvious  objection  to  its  authenticity.  But,  whilst  we  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  history  of  Brutus  and  his  settlement  of  Britain,  its  truth 
or  its  falsehood  has  not  any  bearing  upon  the  question  respecting  the  first  in- 
habitants of  tliis  Island ;  for  if  Brutus  subdued  the  country,  it  is  clear  that  he 
found  it  inhabited,  otherwise  there  was  nobody  to  subdue. 

Besides,  if  Britain  owed  any  portion  of  its  earliest  population  to  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  some  traces  or  evidences  of  such 
a  circumstance  should  not  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  under 
Julius  Cesar,  or  that  the  investigations  of  later  days  should  not  have  brought 


*  "Poennlua;  the  Young  Carthaginian.^  We  are 
aware  of  the  hypothesis  of  General  Vallakcey, 
wlio  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these  passages  arc 
Irish.  Competent  judges  admit  that  there  are  some 
strong  verbal  resemblances,  but,  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  this  theory  is  not  tenable. 

2  Some  of  the  vessels  and  bells  lately  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Ancient  Nineveh  by  Dr.  Layard,  have  been 
carefully  analysed  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Ge- 
ology, and  the  curious  fact  has  been  discovered,  that 


the  bells  contain  one  part  of  tin  to  ten  parts  of  cop- 
per, the  exact  proportions  of  modem  bell-metaL 
"  The  tin,"  adds  Dr.  Layard,  "  was,  probably,  ob- 
tained from  Phoenicia,  and  consequently  that  used  in 
the  bronzes  of  the  British  Museum  may  actually 
have  been  exerted  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago 
from  the  British  Isles  I" 

*  He  flourished  circa  1140. 

*  The  time  when  Nennius  lived  is  onceriain,  and 
variously  stated  fimn  796  to  994. 
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some  such  evidences  to  light.  There  would  also  have  been  some  tradition  of 
such  a  descent  among  the  people,  some  traces  of  a  by-gone  comparative  civiliza- 
tion, some  marks  of  Uieir  ancient  parentage.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is,  however, 
recorded.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  our  most  investigating  and  competent 
modem  historians  says,  "  it  is  probable  that  the  present  state  and  people  of 
New  Zealand  exhibit  more  nearly  than  any  other,  the  condition  of  Britain 
when  the  Romans  entered  it."^  The  same  writer  (speaking  of  the  landing  of 
Cssar)  says,  "  Hitherto  England  had  been  inhabited  by  branches  of  the  Kim- 
merian  and  Keltic  races,  apparently  visited  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians."* We  fiilly  coincide  with  this  opinion,  and  believe  that  the  earliest 
population  of  England,  whose  origin  can,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  be  dis- 
covered, came  from  Gaul.  The  first  were,  probably,  the  Southern  Celts,  who 
are  said  to  have  reached  England  about  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Celts  of  a  more  northern  origin  succeeded  to  the  former  ones,  who  re- 
treated to  the  more  northern  part  of  Britain.  To  them  succeeded  the  Gothic 
population  originally  from  the  far  East,  but  who  had  established  themselves  in 
Gaul,  and  thence  into  Britain,  driving  the  Cimbri  or  Northern  Celts  who  had 
preceded  them,  into  the  interior.  These  latter  settlers  obtained  the  name  of 
B£LGi£,  or  men  of  war  and  tumult.  With  respect  to  these  last  colonies,  which 
inhabited  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Caesar, 
diat  they  came  from  Gaul.  "  The  sea- coast  of  Britain  is  peopled  with  Belgians, 
drawn  thither  by  the  love  of  war  and  plunder.  These  last,  passing  over  from 
different  parts  and  settling  in  the  country,  still  retain  the  names  of  the  severnl 
states  from  whence  they  descended."'  The  latest  of  these  Belgic  colonies  came 
into  Britain  only  a  few  years  before  Ccesar's  invasion. 

The  Belgic  colonists  are  described  by  Ctesar,  as  being  more  polished  in  their 
manners  than  the  Cimbri  or  Celts  who  inliabited  the  interior  and  tlie  more 
northern  portions  of  tlie  island,  and  who,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  Belgie  on 
the  frontier,  were  termed,  by  the  Roman  conqueror,  Aborigines.  Straho  and 
other  historians  have  left  us  copious  descriptions  of  their  primitive  and  simple, 
or  rather  rude  and  barbarous  mode  of  living. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lincolnshire  were  the  Coritani  or  Coriceni,^ 
whose  country  extended  also  over  the  surrounding  counties  of  Northtunpton, 
Leicester,  Rutland,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Manchester,  that  the  country  of  the  Coritani  was 
first  inhabited  about  800  years  before  Christ,  when  a  large  colony  of  the  Belga3 
emigrated  from  their  ancient  seat  in  Gaul,  and  possessed  themselves  of  tlie  pre 
sent  counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Somerset,  driving  the  natives  further  to  the 
northward.     Thus,  it  is  probable,  Lincolnshire  was  first  peopled. 

Nennius, — who  quotes  as  his  authority,  "Mark  the  Anchorite,  a  holy  Bishop 
of  the  people," — says,  that  Britain  contained  at  this  period  thirty-three  Cities, 
whose  names  he  gives  at  length.  The  only  ones  enumerated  as  being  in  the* 
territory  of  the  Coritani,  were,  Cair  Lerien,  (Leicester),  and  Cair  Imt  coit 
(Lincoln). 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  district  of  Lincolnshire,  now  called 
Holland,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  thickly  populated.  For  even 
admitting  Dugdale's  opinion  to  be  correct,  that  the  whole  tract  of  marsli  land, 
"though  originally  low,  was  not  annoyed  with  the  inundation  of  the  ocean,  or 
any  stop  of  fresh  waters,  which  might  by   overflowing  and  drowning  make  it 


'  Shabov  TuBinsB's  Higtory  of  the  Analo  SaxorUj 
5th  ed.,  yoL  L,  p.  69.  The  passage  quotea  was  writ- 
ten between  1790  and  1800. 

'  Hutory  of  Anglo  Saxontj  vol.  L,  p.  251. 


'  C^-SAR.    Bel  Gal,  lib.  v.,  cap.  10. 
*  From  Car,  a  dwarf,  and  Jceni;  or  from  Cor.  a 
sheep,  and  YcheUy  oxen. 
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fenny,  but  that  it  was  a  well-wooded  country,  as  the  quantity  of  trees  discovered 
everywhere,  where  canals,  &c.  have  been  dug  to  any  depth,  manifest,"^  yet  it 
appears  probable,  that  at  the  time  the  Romans  took  possession  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  it  was  little  better  than  a  morass.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
their  numerous  works  of  drainage,  embankment,  &c.,  may  be  adduced ;  for 
these  would  not  have  been  necessary  in  a  well  settled  and  cultivated  country. 
And,  if  any  violent  convulsion  of  nature  ever  did  take  place,  which  reduced 
this  neighbourhood  from  the  state  of  a  "  well-wooded  country,"  to  that  of  a 
swamp  or  morass,  it  must  have  occurred  at  a  period  considerably  before  the 
Roman  invasion. 

The  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Britons,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  were 
scattered  about  the  country ;  and  genercdly  situated  on  the  bank  of  some  rivulet, 
for  the  sake  of  water,  or  on  the  skirt  of  some  wood  or  forest,  for  the  con- 
venience of  hunting,  and  pasture  for  their  cattle.  Ccesar  describes  the  towns 
of  the  Britons,  as  "  tracts  of  woody  country,  surrounded  by  a  mound  or  ditch, 
for  the  security  of  themselves  and  their  cattle  against  the  incursions  of  their 
enemies."  Strabo  says,  "The  forests  of  the  Britons  are  their  cities.  For 
when  they  have  enclosed  e  very  large  circuit  with  felled  trees,  they  build  within 
it  houses  for  themselves  and  hovels  for  their  cattle.  These  buildings  are  very 
slight,  and  not  designed  for  long  duration."  From  these  descriptions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  country  round  Boston  would  be,  at  that  period,  very  ill  adapted 
for  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  British  city ;  and  equally  unfit  for  hunting, 
which  Ossian,  who  flourished  about  that  time,  represents  as  the  only  business 
of  his  heroes  in  times  of  peace.  The  ancient  Britons  appear  to  have  been  ab- 
solutely ignorant  of  the  art  of  catching  fish  ;  for  there  is  not  so  much  as  one 
allusion  to  that  art,  in  the  works  of  that  venerable  bard.  Certainly,  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  were  well  adapted  for  this  amusement,  but  the  ignorance  of  the 
Britons  on  this  subject,  is  boti  confirmed  and  accounted  for,  by  Dio  Nice  us  ; 
who  assures  us  "  that  the  ancient  Britons  never  tasted  fish,  though  they  had  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  them  in  their  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers."  The  higher 
parts  of  this  fenny  country,  from  the  richness  of  the  soil,  were  well  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  but  we  have  authority  for  supposing  that  agriculture 
was  little  known  in  this  Island  till  about  150  years  before  the  Christian  eera. 
At  this  period,  multitudes  of  Celtic  Gauls,  being  expelled  their  native  seats  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Seine,  by  the  Belgee  from  Germany,  took  shelter  in 
Britain,  where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  formed  several  small 
states.*  These  states  practised  husbandry,  a  way  of  life  they  were  encouraged 
to  pursue  in  Britain  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  produced  all  kinds  of 
grain  in  great  plenty  and  perfection.  It  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  Coriceni,'  that  the  people  were  partial  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  and,  of  course,  that  they  were  not  established  as  a  nation,  previously  to 
the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  island. 

That  the  country  adjacent  to  Boston  was  inhabited  prior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest, scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt ;  but  that  it  was  well  populated,  or  regarded  as 
of  much  importance,  appears,  from  the  previous  recital  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  ancient  Britons,  to  be  very  improbable.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
expect  that  many  remains  of  this  people  should  exist. 


'  DuGDAT.E  on  Embankment, 

'  MusGRAVE.    Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  94. 

*  These  people  were  also  called  Coritani,  which  is  of 
ancertain  derivation,  but  probably  had  its  origin  in 
the  British  word  Carani  or  Coranaie,  appellations 
denoting  men  that  arc  liberal,  generooa,  or  lavish. — 
Cambrian  Register j  vol.  ii. 


They  are  denominated  /cent,  by  Antoninus;  Ceni- 
magniy  by  Cseaar;  Cenomes,  by  Kavennas;  and  both 
Cenomanni  and  Cenimanm^  by  Richard;  Cent.  Ycem 
or  Cenomes f  mean  the  head  ones;  Cenimagnij  Ceno^ 
manniy  &c.,  mean  head-man. — Whitaker's  Man- 
cheateTf  vol.  i.,  p.  20. 
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Dr.  Stukeley,  speaking  of  this  neighbourhood,  says — 

*'  Here  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  remams  of  the  ancient  British,  except  it  be 
the  great  quantity  of  tmnuli  or  barrows,  in  idl  these  parts ;  scarce  a  parish  without  one  or 
more  of  them.  Thej  are  generally  of  considerable  bulk,  much  too  large  for  Roman ;  nor  hsB 
anything  Roman  been  discoveredf  in  cutting  them  through ;  though  a  few  years  ago,  two  or 
three  were  dug  quite  away  near  Boston ;  and  another  at  Frampton ;  to  make  brick  of,  or  to 
mend  the  highways.  I  guess,  these  were  the  high  places  of  worship  amongst  our  Gimbrian 
predecessors,  purposely  oast  up ;  because,  there  are  no  natural  hills  in  these  parts ;  and  we 
know  antiquity  anected  places  of  eleyation  for  religious  rites.  No  doubt,  some  are  places  of 
sepulture,  especially  such  as  are  yery  frequent  upon  the  edges  of  the  high  country  all  around, 
looking  down  upon  the  fens.  Hither  seems  to  have  been  carried  the  remains  of  great  men, 
whose  habitations  were  in  the  marshy  grounds,  who  chose  to  be  buried  upon  higher  groimd 
than  where  they  lived,  as  is  the  case  aU  oyer  England ;  for  the  tumuli  are  commonly  placed 
upon  the  brink  of  hills  hanging  oyer  a  yalley,  where,  doubtless,  their  dwellings  were.^^ 

This  opinion  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  however  unsupported,  as  of  course  it  must  be, 
by  historic  evidence,  and  opposed  by  the  contrary  opinions  of  able  men,  who 
have  assigned  different  purposes  for  these  hills,  and  proposed  various  causes  for 
their  erection,  receives  considerable  corroborative  evidence  from  the  study  of  the 
religious  rites  and  opinions  of  the  Druids,  the  high-priests  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  The  united  testimony  of  all  historians  informs  us,  that  the  Druids 
offered  up  their  religious  addresses  from  the  summit  of  an  eminence.  Holding 
it  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  the  Deity,  to  be  addressed  from  within  the  walls 
of  any  temple  made  by  human  hands,  they  asserted,  that  the  temple  of  God 
was  the  extended  universe,  and  paid  him  their  homage  and  adoration  in  the  open 
air.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  Druids,  from  their  consideration  of  the  spheri- 
cal shapes  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  inferred  that  this  also  was  the  form  of 
the  world  they  inhabited. — The  circle,  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  of  figures,  and  was  adopted,  by  them,  for  the  form  of  their  houses,  and 
places  of  worship.  Dr.  Stukeley  does  not  include  in  this  supposition,  the 
hills  yet  visible,  at  different  places  near  the  sea-bank,  particularly  at  Fleet, 
Holbeach,  Gosberton,  Wainfleet,  &c. ;  but  says,  these  are  evidently  "  the  re- 
mains of  salt-works."* 

Richard  of  Cirencester,  speaking  of  the  ancient  Britons,  says — "  Their 
funerals  were  magnificent,  and  all  things  which  they  prized  during  life,  even 
arms  and  animals,  were  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile.  A  heap  of  earth  and  turf 
formed  the  sepulchre."*  The  classical  authors  have  left  us  no  description  of  the 
mode  of  sepulture  among  the  Britons ;  and  unfortunately  the  remains  of  the 
British  bards  afford  little  assistance  in  supplying  this  deficiency.  As  the  modes 
of  interment  among  all  early  nations  were  in  many  respects  similar,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  part  of  our  national  antiquities  which  has  given  scope  to  so  much 
conjecture  as  this.*  Comparatively  few  undoubted  British  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  Lincolnshire,  and  none,  that  we  are  aware  of,  in  the  district  to 
whose  history  and  antiquities  this  volume  has  a  relation.  Several  British  celts 
have  been  found  at  Bullington,  in  this  county ;  and  other  British  antiquities,  at 
Wold  Newton  and  Quarrington.  "  An  ancient  celt,  of  a  deep  yellow  or  gold 
colour,  was  found  in  digging  a  ditch  in  the  East  Fen,  in  1813."*  This  was 
undoubtedly  a  British  instrument  composed  of  brass  or  bronze.'  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  thought  that  these  celts  were  not  weapons  of  war,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  that  they  were  used  by  the  ancient  Britons  as  tools  with  which 
to    hollow   out   their  canoes ;  they  certainly  very  much  resemble   the  stone 


*  Stukeixt*s  IL  Cur.j  toI.  L,  p.  6. 
«  IL  Cwr.,  Tol.  I,  p.  5. 

*  Andent  Siaie  of  Britain. 

*  Much  infoniiatioa  apon  this  subject  msj  be  fonnd 
in  tlie  juwaa  works  of  Dr.  Stvkslet,  in  Douglas' 


Nenia  Britannica^  the  ArchceoloatcB.  &c. 

*  Oliver's  Relig.  Houses  on  the  Witham,  Preface 
xi. ;  and  Oldfield's  Wainfleet^  p.  180. 

•  Sir  John  Clerk,  in  Relig.  Galeancdj  p.  250. 
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hatchets  which  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  this  county,  and,  also,  such 
as  were  used  by  the  Indians,  in  North  America,  previously  to  the  introduction 
of  iron  among  them.  Several  rich  and  curious  swords,  spear-heads,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Witham,  when  it  was 
cleaned  out,  in  1788,  from  Lincoln  to  Chapel  Hill.  No  particular  description 
of  them  has  been  recorded ;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  fix  their  origin  and 
antiquity.^ 

A  modem  writer  says — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  the  ancient  Britons  paid  divine  honours  to  the 
Grant-Avon,  or  dividing  stream,  subsequently  denominated  the  Witham.  The  banks  of 
the  Witham  were  peopled  with  a  tribe  oi  aboriginal  Britons,  who  possessed  defences  in  their 
woods  and  fastnesses,  interspersed  with  morass,  which  they  deemed  impregnable ;  and  the 
chief  station  was  at  Bardney.  Hence  it  became  one  of  the  most  early  places  in  this  part  of 
the  country  that  was  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  practice  of  true  religion,  by  the  erection 
of  a  monastery.  The  rites  ot  Druidism  were  always  connected  with  a  lake  or  river,  which 
was  considerea  an  emblem  of  the  stream  of  life,  and  most  sacred  at  its  source  and  termina- 
tion, particularly  if  it  ran  in  an  eastwardly  direction,  which  is  the  character  of  the  Witham. 
This  leaves  little  doubt,  that  being  honoured  by  the  Britons,  they  established  colonies  on  its 
banks  for  the  convenience  of  performing  the  sacred  rites,  that  they  might  receive  protection 
and  favour  from  the  invisible  Deity  of  the  liquid  element."* 

The  same  authority  says  (p.  1 70),  the  honours  of  the  Witham  may  be  in- 
ferred from  its  very  names.  It  was  called  Grant-avon,  the  divine  stream ;  and 
Cevaith  Kit  (which  Stukeley  Romanized  into  Cava-Cet),  the  work  or  river  of 
Ceredevan.  The  sacred  places  on  its  banks  were  more  numerous,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  any  other  river  in  Britain,  within  the  same  compass. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Witham  was  well  wooded 
according  to  Richard  of  Cirencester*  and  other  ancient  chroniclers,  which 
would  recommend  it  to  the  Britons  as  a  convenient  place  of  habitation.  It  is  quite 
clear,  says  Dr.  Oliver,  that  the  country  adjoining  the  Witham  on  both  sides 
was  thickly  inhabited  by  the  aborigines;  for  they  have  left  behind  them  such  pal- 
pable evidences  of  their  occupancy  as  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  the  form  of  tumuli, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  to  contain  vestiges  which  unequivocally  mark  a 
British  era.*  None  of  these  remains  have,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Oliver's 
statement,  been  found  nearer  the  district  under  consideration,  than  Kyme  and 
Tattershall.  These  observations  do  not,  we  think,  militate  in  the  least  against 
the  opinion  which  we  have  stated,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  the 
district  of  Lincolnshire,  now  called  Holland,  was  little  better  than  a  bog  or 
morass ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  not  congenial  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
ancient  Britons ;  and,  consequently,  very  thinly  inhabited.  Camden,  no  small 
authority  upon  such  matters,  says  the  name  Coritani  was  expressed  by  the 
Britons,  GuR-TANi,  from  their  being  a  people  scattered  far  and  wide.  We  are 
well  aware  that  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  is  also  high  authority,  says — 

"  We  may  be  assured  that  this  whole  country  was  well  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  that  as  far  as  the  sea-coasts,  especially  the  islets  and  the  higher  parts,  more  free  from 
ordinary  inundations  of  the  rivers,  or  though  not  embanked  above  the  reach  of  spring  tides ; 
for  the  nature  of  this  place  perfectly  answered  their  gusto,  both  as  affording  abundant  pas- 
turage for  their  Cattle,  wherein  their  chief  sustenance  and  employment  consisted,  and  being 
so  very  secure  from  incursion  and  depredations  of  war  and  trouolesome  neighbours,  by  the 
diflBcult  fens  upon  the  edge  of  the  liigh  country."* 

We  think  this  passage  has  not  any  relation  whatever  to  the  district  of  Holland, 
or  at  all  events,  to  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  seeing  that  the  "  diflBcult  fens  "  of 
which  he  speaks,  formed  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  principal  part, 
if  not  the  whole  of  that  district. 

»  Gentleman's  Ifa^azine,  1788,  p.  926.  I       »  De  Situ.  Brit.^  lib.  iii.,  c  10. 

2  0uv£b'3  ReUgvmt  Houses  on  the  Wiiham,  pp.    I      *  Olivbb's  Rekg,  Houses,  p.  161. 
30,  31.  I       »  It.  Cur.,  p.  6. 
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We  are  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  the  character  and  condition  of  our 
British  ancestors,  when  we  adopt  Sharon  Turner's  comparison  between  them 
and  the  New  Zealanders,  nor  do  we  admit  the  absolute  justice  with  which  the 
ancient  Romans  applied — as  the  Chinese  of  the  present  day  still  apply — the 
term  Barbarians  to  all  nations  except  themselves ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  what 
has  reached  us  respecting  them,  anything  which  would  induce  us  to  greatly 
modify  the  opinion  which  we  have  adopted.  Certainly  what  we  know  respecting 
their  religious  notions,  their  priests,  their  sacrifices,  &c.,  do  not  raise  their  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  above  the  standard  of  the  bulk  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  yet  higher  capacity  of  the  natives  of  New  Zea- 
land. Tacitus  intimates  that  tihe  religion  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons  may  be 
proved  to  be  the  same,  from  their  superstitions  being  of  a  similar  nature.^  Nor 
does  what  we  know  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Britons  evince  a  higher, — if  so 
high — a  state  of  feeling  and  conception,  as  is  found  in  the  speech  of  the  cele- 
brated Indian  Chief,  Logan,  or  in  those  of  the  Indian  Warriors,  Red  Jacket 
and  Tecumseh. 

The  North  Americans  and  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  displayed  a 
bravery  and  skill  in  battle,  an  heroic  firmness  under  defeat,  and  a  philosophical 
contempt  of  death,  which  the  highest  characters  among  the  ancient  Britons 
never  excelled.  In  horsemanship,  in  the  management  of  the  canoe,  and  in 
whatever  else  we  know  of  their  acquirements,  we  cannot  consent  to  place  the 
ancient  Britons  above  the  North  American  Indians,  nor  do  we  think,  when  the 
condition  of  the  world  at  that  period  is  duly  considered,  that  the  position  is  an 
unfavourable  one. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  is,  so  far  as  respects  the  period 
of  its  introduction,  and  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  almost  as  much 
a  controverted  point  as  the  first  peopling  of  the  country.  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet  supposes  that  Christianity  was  introduced  by  St.  Paul  himself,  under 
the  sanction  of  Caractacus.*  Others  identify  the  Christian  Lady,  Claudia,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,*  with  the  Lady  Claudia, 
alluded  to  by  the  Roman  epigrammatist,  Martial.*  Camden  and  Speed  assert* 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  the  time  of  Sue- 
tonius. Stukeley  says  it  was  preached  by  Simon  Zelotes  in  the  time  of 
Agricola;*  and  others,  in  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  British  church, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was  established  by  other  of  the  Apostles. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  church,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  standing  on 
the  Castle  Cliff  at  Dover,  was  built  by  Lucius,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  about 
A.  D.  161,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius ;  we  cannot  mention  any  other 
Clmstian  church  of  coeval  antiquity.''  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  investigation  upon  the  subject.  One  thing  is  certain,  **  Christianity 
made  very  little  progress  for  many  years  subsequently  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
and  idolatry  was  not  extirpated,"  says  Dr.  Oliver,  "  when  the  Abbey  of  Bard- 
ney  was  built,"  circa  697. 


1  Vit  AgriooliB. 

«  Orig.  BriL,  chapter  Ist. 

*  2  Timothy  iv.,  21. 

*  Kabtial  iv.,  13.  Martial  lived  a.d.  43  to 
A-D.  101.  The  inscription  to  this  epigram  is,  "Ad 
Ku/wn,  de  nupHia  Puaentis  et  ClauaUe  Perigrime" 
and  the  ten  lines  which  follow  can  have  no  other  bear- 
ing npon  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
tl^  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Pudens  and 
Claudia  in  both.  Had  Paul's  friends  been  husband 
and  wife,  he  moat  probably  would  have  mentioned 
them  together,  without  interposing  the  name  of  Lnrus 
between  them.  However,  the  comcidence  is  remark- 
able.   But  admitting  that  the  Pwlent  and  Claudia  of 


Martial  are  the  persons  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  by 
the  same  names,  there  would  still  be  no  proof  that 
Claudia  was  an  Englishwoman.  Peregrina  is,  pro- 
bably, in  this  (as  we  know  it  was  in  other  cases)  a 
proper  name,  and  not  an  epithet.  Even  if  it  were 
the  latter,  Claudia  might  be  a  stranger  without  being 
a  Briton. 

*  Stillinofleet's  Orig.  Brit.,  cap.  1. 

•  Hakewill's  Cur.  Bis.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  170,  &c., 
and  Ouver's  Relw.  HouseSt  pp.  5,  6. 

^  The  Church  founded  by  Paulihus  at  Lincoln, 
according  to  Bede,  was  built  about  630,  and  is  the 
oldest  Christian  church  on  record  in  this  county. 
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We  will  now  consider  the  condition  of  this  part  of  the  Island  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  invasion. 

We  are  informed  by  Ceesar,  that  the  Iceni  sought  alliance  with  the  Bomans  in 
the  early  part  of  this  invasion ;  it  is,  therefore,  probable  the  Coritani,  who  were 
leagued  with,  and  formed  a  part  of,  that  nation,  were  included  in  this  alli- 
ance. Although  they  submitted  to  the  Soman  power,  it  is  certain  they  adhered 
to  their  original  mode  of  living,  dwelled  dispersedly  amidst  their  extensive 
forests  and  marshes,  and  cherished  in  their  breasts  that  original  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence for  which  the  Britons  were  always  eminent.  This  fact  is  allowed  by 
the  Boman  historians,  and  we  find  it  recorded  by  them,  that  the  Iceni  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  when  P.  Ostorius  was  the  Propraetor  in  Britain,  being  dis- 
gusted with  his  government,  and  the  enormities  committed  by  the  soldiery, 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  took  the  field  against  him  with  a  numerous 
army,  being  assisted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes.  A  battle  ensued  a.  d.  61,* 
when  the  Britons,  through  the  want  of  experience  in  their  commanders,  and 
discipline  in  their  troops,  afforded  an  easy  conquest  to  the  Bomans,  who,  by 
this  fatal  victory,  entirely  vanquished,  and  nearly  exterminated  the  whole  tribe. 
Being  thus  subdued,  the  Iceni  became  more  submissive  to  their  conquerors, 
who  in  return  held  forth  every  encouragement  and  assistance,  to  persuade  them 
to  desert  their  woods  and  fortresses,  and  to  form  themselves  into  communities ; 
rightly  judging  it  the  only  sure  method  of  civilizing  them,  and  effectually  sub- 
duing that  spirit  of  independence  which  was  continually  provoking  them  to 
insurrections. 

The  Bomans,  steady  in  the  pursuit  of  the  plan  they  had  formed,  soon  saw 
their  perseverance  attended  with  success ;  the  natives  began  to  erect  towns  and 
cities,  and  to  adopt  the  language,  habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  their  con- 
querors. Their  agricultural  knowledge  was  increased  by  the  Bomans,  and  they 
cultivated  the  soil  with  assiduity.*  The  face  of  the  country  very  soon  exhibited 
a  new  appearance,  and  presented  a  pleasing  picture  of  populous  cities,'  well- 
built  towns,  and  productive  meadows  and  corn-fields.  We  are  told  that  the 
Bomans,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  opposition  to  their  power,  or  at  least  to 
render  such  opposition  unavailiiag,  built  many  forts  and  stations  in  the  country 
of  the  Iceni. 

The  Bomans  greatly  delighted  in  agriculture,  and  were  always  anxious  to  in- 
stil the  same  fondness  for  this  pursuit  among  the  different  people  that  they 
brought  under  their  control.  The  marshes  and  fens  which  had  been  hitherto, 
or  at  least  for  some  previous  centuries,  an  extensive  lake  of  stagnant  water, 
were  now  drained,  and  furnished  a  large  tract  of  rich  land,  suitable  for  every 
agricultural  purpose.  The  country  was  intersected  with  canals,  and  guarded 
from  the  future  inroads  of  the  sea  by  stupendous  works  of  embankment,  con- 
structed by  the  skill  of  the  Boman  generals  and  commanders. 

That  the  conquered  Britons  were  the  manual  executors  of  these  works,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bomans,  is  proved  by  many  authorities,  particularly  by 
Tacitus,  who  says — "  the  Britons  complained  that  the  Bomans  wore  out  and 
consumed  their  bodies  and  hands  in  clearing  the  woods  and  embanking  the 
fens."* 

The  principal  works  of  drainage  and  embankment,  completed  during  this 
period,  were  the  following : — 


>  Tacitus'  ArmdUf  lib.  adv.,  c»p.  40,  41.  42. 

'  Crbaskt,  in  his  History  of  SleafortL  refers  to 
Punt  as  an  authority  for  assuming  that  tne  ancient 
BritODB  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  marl  as  a 


'  That  this  country  contained,  in  the  time  of  the 


Romans,  many  populous,  flourishing,  and  well-built 
towns,  is  allowea  on  all  hands :  and  that  these  were 
mostly  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Gildas. 
^  VitaAffricola, 
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A  great  work  of  this  county,  generally  attributed  to  the  Romans,  is  the  Car- 
Dyke,  a  large  canal  or  drain,  which  extends  from  the  river  Welland,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  county,  to  the  river  Witham  near  Lincoln.  Its  channel  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  course,  an  extent  of  about  forty  miles  (Dr.  Stukeley 
says  fifty),  is  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  has  on  each  side  a  broad  flat  bank.  The 
Doctor  at  first  attributed  the  origin  of  this  great  work  to  Catus  Decianus,  the 
procurator  in  Nero's  time  :  and  supposed  Uiat  his  name  was  preserved  in  the 
appeUations  of  places,  &c.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dyke.  He  adduced  those  of 
CaUshridge,  Catwick,  Catsgrove,  Catley,  and  Catthorpe,  in  support  of  his  hy- 
pothesis ;  but  having  afterwards  devoted  some  time  and  attention  to  the  life  of 
Carausius,  the  Doctor  fancied  he  recognized  part  of  the  name  of  his  hero  in 
that  of  this  work.  Salmon,  in  "  The  New  Survey  of  England,"  says,  "  that 
Cardykt  signifies  no  more  than  fen-dyke.  The  fens  of  Ankholme  Level  are 
called  cars."  Dr.  Stukeley  also  admits,  that  Car  and  Fen  are  nearly  synony- 
mous words,  and  are  **  used  in  this  country  to  signify  watery,  boggy  places." 
Car,  in  the  British  language,  is  applied  to  raft,  sledge,  &c.,  vehicles  of  carriage. 
Dr.  Moreton  supposes  its  name  was  originally  Caer-dyke,  the  ditch  of  the  city. 
This  great  canal  preserves  a  level  but  rather  meandering  course,  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  high  grounds,  which  extend  in  an  irregular  chain  up  the 
centre  of  the  county,  from  Stamford  to  Lincoln.  It  thus  receives,  from  the 
hills,  all  the  draining  and  flowing  waters,  which  take  an  easterly  course,  and 
which,  but  for  this  catchwater  drain,  as  it  is  now  appropriately  called,  would 
serve  to  inundate  the  fens.  Several  Roman  coins  have  been  found  on  the  banks 
of  this  dyke.^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  one  principal  purpose  of  this  and  other  canals, 
was  to  convey  com  in  boats,  from  the  southern  parts  of  England  to  the  northern 
preetenturias  in  Scotland,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces  kept  there.  For 
the  Car-dyke  entered  the  Witham,  which  passed  through  Lincoln ;  the  naviga- 
tion then  was  continued  by  the  Foss-dyke*  from  Lincoln  to  the  Trent,  in  order 
that  the  boats  might  pass  down  that  stream  to  the  Humber.  From  thence  the 
fleet  of  corn-boats  would  pass,  by  the  force  of  the  tide,  up  the  river  Ouse  to 
York. 

Dr.  Stukeley  says  there  was  a  chain  of  forts  along  this  dyke,  to  protect  the 
trading  vessels  passing  and  re-passing.  He  traced  them  at  Narborough  in 
Northamptonshire,  thence  to  Braceborough,  Billingborough,  Garrick,  Walcot, 
Linwood,  and  Washingborough.* 


€\i     «iStl0k. 


"  The  Westlode,"  says  Dugdale,  "  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
drains  in  the  parts  of  Holland ;  probably  the  work  of  the  Romans,  made  at  the 
time  they  raised  the  stupendous  banks  in  the  marshes  against  the  sea,  in  order 
to  carry  oflf  the  upland  waters,  by  its  communication  with  the  Welland,  at 
Spalding."* 


'  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ix.,  p.  626. 

'  This  canal  is  said  b^  Uoveden  to  have  been 
cut  by  Henry  IIL;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  boundary  betMrecn 
parishes,  and  from  the  finding  a  bronze  lar  of  Mars 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  when  it  was  scoured  out  several 
years  ajgo,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  Romans,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Car- 
dyke,  which  durted  the  fens  from  Peterborough  to 
Lincob.— ABCHiPX>L0OiA,  vol.  ziv.,  p.  273. 

C 


*  History  of  Carausius^  vol.  i.,  p.  171,  &c. 

*  A  friend,  writing  to  us  on  tnis  subject,  says — 
"  The  Westlode  appears  to  me  not  to  have  been  in- 
tended, as  has  been  asserted,  to  assist  in  carrying  off 
the  upland  waters,  but  for  a  fen  drain.  It  has  now 
ceased  to  exist,  being  almost  entirely  filled  up,  and  a 
common  sewer  running  through  a  part  of  its  bed  in 
the  town  of  Spalding,  whilst  the  drainage  of  which 
it  formed  an  essential  part  is  now  wholly  carried 
through  the  Vematt's  Drain." 
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cijc  §b  s^-g^kt. 


The  Romans  having  made  preparation  for  recovering  that  vast  tract  of  land 
called  the  Lincolnshire  Level,  by  the  formation  of  the  Car-dyke,  which  secured 
it  from  the  upland  waters ;  made  it  their  next  care  to  render  it  safe  from  the 
influx  of  the  ocean,  by  erecting  a  great  bank  along  the  sea- coasts. 

"  This  was  done,  as  to  the  wapentake  of  Elloa,  or  Ello,  by  what  we  call  The  Old  Sea-dyke; 
whicli,  by  the  people  at  this  day,  is  said  to  be  made  by  Julius  Caesar  and  his  soldiers,  as  if 
they  had  knowledge  of  its  being  a  Roman  work.  At  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  no  doubt, 
they  made  gowts  and  sluices,  as  at  present  We  may  well  suppose  it  was  performed  after 
the  time  of  Lollius  Urbicus  :  scarce  fully  accompUshed  before,  possibly  in  Severus  his 
time,  which  seems  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  bTerodian  III. — *  But  he  had  it  in  his  par- 
ticular care  to  make  passes  over  the  fens,  that  the  soldiers  might  stand  firm,  and  fight  upon 
hard  ground  ;  for  many  places  in  Britain  are  marshy,  through  the  frequent  overflowing  of 
the  ocean,  over  which  the  inhabitants  will  swim  ana  walk,  though  up  to  the  middle  in  wiUer.* 
To  which  description  no  place  so  well  corresponds."  ^ 


Cj^t   '^amm  §anks. 


Badeslade,  in  his  account  of  this  district,  says  that  these  banks  "  were  exe- 
cuted, under  the  direction  of  the  Romans,  by  a  colony  of  foreigners,  brought 
over,  probably,  from  Belgium,  a  country  of  a  similar  description,  the  natives  of 
which  would  be  eminently  fitted  for  such  employment."  Mr.  Elstobb  makes 
no  allusion  to  this  supposed  colony  of  Belgians,  but  evidently  supposes  the 
Britons  were  the  workmen  employed.     He  says — 

"  It  clearly  appears  that  neither  Wisbeach,  Spalding,  or  Boston,  nor  any  of  the  towns  of 
Marshland,  coma  have  been  built,  or  been  extant,  before  the  first  embanking  of  the  Romans; 
and,  as  Duodale  asserts,  that  most  or  all  of  these  towns  existed  and  were  mhabited  during 
the  Heptarchy  by  the  Saxons,  it  clearly  favours  that  these  countries  must  have  been  em- 
banked before  the  latter  time,  and  that  the  great  work  was  accomphshed  by  the  Romans."* 
Again,  the  same  author  says — "  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  equal  to  tlie  construction 
of  these  works.  There  was  little  or  nothing  of  science  among  them.  The  Romans,  on  their 
invasion,  found  notliing  that  carried  the  appearance  of  a  building,  not  one  stone  upon  an- 
other, not  so  much  as  a  brick  in  the  whole  island."* 

We  have  every  desire  to  rescue  the  character  of  our  British  ancestors  from 
these  imputations,  but  we  do  not  know  any  facts,  nor  can  we  adduce  any  argu- 
ments, which  would  controvert  them.  We  think  it  is  abundantly  proved  that 
these  great  works  were  planned  by,  and  executed  under  the  directions  of,  the 
Romans ;  and  whether  the  workmen  were  Belgee  or  Britons  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. They  certainly  could  not  have  been  executed  without  the  powerful 
co-operation  of  the  Britons.  Catus  Decianus  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  officer  who  had  the  chief  direction  or  superintendence  of  the  works 
which  the  Romans  projected  in  the  fens.*  He  was,  probably,  the  first  Roman 
procurator  in  the  country  of  the  Iceni,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  many 
years.  From  what  is  recorded  respecting  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
feeling and  rigorous  task-master,  and  the  people  employed  under  him  sometimes 
complained  loudly  of  the  hardships  they  suffered.  Catus  Decianus,  however, 
caused  the  works  of  which  he  had  the  superintendence,  to  be  proceeded  in  with 
energy  and  effect,  and  tliey  appear  to  have  been  soon  brought  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection.  The  banks  were  maintained  in  a  good  state  during  the 
sway  of  the  Romans  in  Britain ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  neglected  very 
after  their  departure ;  by  which  neglect,  and  the  operation  of  other 

it's  TL  Cur.,  vol. !.,  pp.  12, 13.  l       *  Ibid,,  p.  249. 

U>B,  p.  16.  »  Caste's  Uittory  of  England,  vol.  i.,  pp.  115, 

i*k  i7wlpf7  of  <Ae  Be^ord  Level,  p.  105.  I   119,  122,  &c. 
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causes,  hereafter  to  be  detailed,  the  country  rescued  from  the  sea  by  the  Bomans, 
again  fell  back  to  a  considerable  degree,  to  its  former  marshy  and  fenny  state. 


^amm   S^Mioub. 


During  the  Roman  government  in  Britain,  Lincolnshire  was  included  within 
the  province  of  Flavia  desarierms,  and  had  a  number  of  military  stations 
established  in  various  parts  of  it.  Of  these  stations,  and  some  others  on  the 
immediate  borders  of  the  county,  the  following  is  as  correct  a  list  as  can  be 
furnished ;  but  there  is  much  uncertainty,  and  much  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to 
the  situation  of  several  of  them : — 

Ad  Abum  Wintringham,  near  Barton. — Stukeley. 

Ad  Aquis Aukborough. — Stukeley, 

Ad  Pontem   Bridgford,  near  Newark. — Oale,  Stukeley. 

Near  Southwell. — Horsley, 

Southwell. — Dickinson. 
Abus The  Humber. — Stukeley. 

AomlcuM^or I  Li<^<Jeborough  on  Trent.— Stukeley,  onRichard 

segelocum!"./:::::;:::::;:::::;::]    of  arencester. 

Brige,  Braga  Broughton,  near  Newark. — Stukeley. 

B ANOVALLUM Homcastlc. — Stukeley. 

CAUSENN.E,  or )    Stow,  near  Lincoln,  or  Stainsfield,  or  Paun- 

CoRiSENNis J         ton. — Stukeley  and  Salmon. 

Query,  if  Kesteven  be  not  derived  from  Causennis  ? 
il*  80,  Causennis  must  be  in  Kesteven.      Cori- 
8ENNI8,  Stow  Green,   Stanfield.  —  Stukel^,  on 
Richard  of  Cirencester. 
Causennis.     Ancaster. — HorsUy. 
Causennis.     Boston. — Reynolds,   on  Anto- 
ninus Itinerary. 
Causennis.       Nottingham. — Dr.    Oale    in 

ArchcBologuB,  vol.  x.,  p.  379. 
Gausenn^e.    Bridge  Casterton. — Reliq.  Gal, 
p.  485. 

TR^voir.^^^^^^  The  Eiver  Trent-StukeUy. 

Crocolana,  or    \  Collingham,  near  Newark. — Stukeley,  Gale. 

Crococalana J   Brugh,  near  Collingham. — Horsley. 

DuROBRiViE   Tattershall. —  Weirs   Tattershall.     Lynn. — 

Reynolds.  Bridge  CQ.&t^Tton.— Stukeley, 
Gale.  Castor  on  the  Nen. — Camden, 
Baxter,  and  Horsley. 

In  Medio Kirton    in    Undsej.—StuJceley.     Prohably 

Hibaldstow.     Reliq.  Gal. 

IsiNNis  A  city  of  Lincolnshire,  according  to  jRicAard 

of  Cirencester,  but  the  situation  notknown, 
supposed  the  same  as  Causennis. 

LiNDUM lAncoln.— Stukeley,  Horsley,  Gale,  dr. 

Margidunum    Willoughby,  near  Grantham. — Stukeley,  GaU. 

Near  East  Bridgford. — Horsley.  Near 
''Marged  Overton"  (Market  Overton). 
Reliq.  Gal,  p.  487. 
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Metaris  CEsTUARiUM  Boston   Deeps,   Washes,   &c. — Stukeley  an 

Richard  of  Cirencester. 

SiDN ACESTER     . . .  • Newark. — Dickinson.     Stow. — Stukeley,  dtc. 

Sinus  Metaris Lincolnshire  Washes. — Stukeley. 

Vainona    Wainfleet. — Stukeley. 

Verometum    Near  Willoughby. — Harsley. 

Besides  the  above,  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  stations  or  towns 
of  considerable  importance,  the  Romans  established  many  stations  and  forts  of 
inferior  rank,  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Stukeley  supposes  that  Torksey 
was  also  a  Roman  station.  This  may  be  doubted;  but  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  Torksey  was,  during  the  Heptarchy,  tlie  Saxon  town  of  Tiovu^ngacester, 
where  Paulinus,  according  to  Bede,  baptized  the  Lindisians  in  the  presence 
of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria. 


g0matr  goatrs. 


The  roads  formed  by  the  Romans  in  the  several  provinces  of  their  empire, 
have  always  been  considered  as  remarkable  proofs  of  the  greatness,  the  inge- 
nuity, and  persevering  industry  of  that  extraordinary  people.  These  roads 
must  have  been  formed  with  immense  labour,  and  at  great  expense.  No  part 
of  the  Roman  empire  appears  to  have  had  more  attention  bestowed  upon  it,  in 
this  respect,  than  Britain.  The  great  excellence,  and  what  has  always  attracted 
particular  attention,  in  many  of  these  roads,  is  the  direction  of  their  course  in 
straight  lines  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  this  characteristic  is  not  always 
necessary  to  determine  a  road  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans ;  various  local  causes 
would  prevent  the  straight  line  from  being  invariably  pursued.  The  principal 
roads  constructed  by  the  Romans  in  England,  are  the  Watling,  the  Icnild,* 
the  Ryknild,  the  Julian,  and  the  Ermin  Street,  the  Foss,  and  the  Salt- 
way.  Of  these,  only  the  three  latter  have  any  connection  with  Lincolnshire ; 
and  there  is  very  little  evidence  to  support  the  opinion,  that  any  of  them  ap- 
proached the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boston ;  although  Mr.  Reynolds, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  supposes,  that  a  branch  of 
the  Ermin  Street  passed  from  Lynn,  by  Gedney  and  Fleet,  to  Boston ;  and 
thence,  by  Sleaford,  to  Lincoln. 

THE    ERMIN    STREET 

Entered  the  County  of  Lincoln  a  little  to  the  west  of  Stamford ;  from  thence, 
by  Great  Casterton  (DurohrivumJ,  to  the  ninety-sixth  milestone,  on  the  great 
north  road :  where  the  Roman  road  takes  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Ancaster 
(CausennisJ  ;  thence  to  the  east  of  Navenby,  Boothby,  and  Bracebridge,  to 
Lincoln  (LindumJ.  From  Lincoln,  its  course  is  due  north,  through  Spittal, 
Broughton,  and  Appleby,  to  Wintringham  (Ad  AlnimJ,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Humber.  A  second  brtinch  of  this  road  turns  off,  after  crossing  the  river  Nene, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  goes  by  Lolham  Bridges,  Kate's  Bridge,  Thurlby, 
Bourn,  Cawthorpe,  Hanthorpe,  Stanfield,  Aslackby,  to  the  east  of  Folkingham, 
and  Threckingham  ;  thence  northward,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  "  Old  Place," 
wliicli  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Sleaford,  across  the  river,  by  a  little 
of  the  left  of  Ruskington,  Dorrington,  Digby,  Rowston,  Blankney,  Methering- 
ham,  Dunstnn,  Nocton,  Potterhanworth,  Branston,  to  Lincoln,  where  it  joined 
the  main  branch. 

*  The  Watling,  and  the  Ibnild  or  Ikening  Street,  are  supposed  to  have  been  originaUy  constmcted  bj 
the  Britons,  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion. 
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A  third  branch  of  the  Ermin  Street  strikes  oflF  about  six  miles  north  of 
Stamford,  running  by  Stenby,  Denton,  &c.,  to  Southwell  and  Bawtry.^ 

THE    FOSS    WAY 

Ran  from  the  coast  about  Saltfleetby,  by  Ludborough,  Ludford  (an  undoubted 
Boman  station),  to  Lincoln ;  then  by  Bruff,  to  Newark,  &c. 

THE    SALT    WAY. 

"  Ran  from  the  saltmines,  at  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire,  to  the  coast  of 
Lincolnshire ;  entered  Lincolnshire,  not  far  from  Saltby,  crossed  the  Witham 
at  Saltersford,  near  the  town  or  Roman  station  of  Ponton;"*  its  route  thence,  to 
the  sea-coast,  does  not  seem  to  be  accurately  determined. 

Dr.  Stukeley  says — 

'*  I  have  little  doubt  in  supposing  that  a  Roman  road  was  drawn  from  the  northern  high 
country,  about  Bolingbroke  oy  Stickford,  Stickney,  Sibsey,  &c.,  and  so  to  Boston  river,  about 
Redstone-Gowt,  where  it  passed  it  by  a  ferry.  I  have  fancied  to  myself  that  several  parcels 
of  it  are  plainly  Koman,  by  the  straightness  and  by  the  m-avelly  bottom.  From  thence  to 
Kirton  it  is  indubitably  so,  being  laid  with  a  large  bed  oi  gravel ;  and  Just  a  mile  from  the 
river  is  a  stone,  now  called  the  mile-stone,  standing  in  a  quadrivium  ;*  it  is  a  large  round 
stone,  like  the  frustimi  of  a  pillar,  and  very  probably  a  l/ipis  miluiris.  From  Kirkton,  1  ima- 
gine the  road  went  to  Donington.  where  it  met  the  great  and  principal  road  of  the  country, 
which  is  drawn  from  Ely  to  Bleaford,  in  a  line  not  much  different  from  a  straight  one."* 

Another  Roman  road,  Dr.  Stukeley  conjectures,  was  made  from  Homcastle 
(BanovaUumJ  to  Sleaford.  He  describes  its  course  as  "  east  of  the  river  Bane, 
southward  by  Les  Yates  (Leeds  Gates  J,  crossing  the  Witham  at  Chapel  Hill, 
and  the  Car-dyke,  somewhere  about  Kyme." 

"  I  think  we  need  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  Eaven's-bank  is  another  ancient 
road ;  going  east  and  west  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  from  Tid  St.  Mary's 
to  Cowbit.  I  have  rode  some  miles  upon  it,  where  it  is  now  extremely  straight 
and  flat.  We  have  been  informed  that  it  is  actually  in  some  writings  called 
Romans-hank  J' ^ 

Mr.  Dickinson  conjectures  "  a  Roman  road  to  have  run  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion from  Lincoln  by  Castor,  Stallingborough,  &c.,  to  the  sea-coast."®  Others 
suppose  this  road,  after  passing  Castor,  to  have  gone  to  Yarborough-Camp, 
Horkstow,  &c. 

There  are  also  some  traces  of  a  road  from  Doncaster  fDamimJ  to  Wainfleet 
(VainonaJ  yet  remaining.  It  entered  Lincolnshire  near  Littleborough,  where 
it  forded  the  Trent,  and  ran  by  Stow  and  Scampton,  crossing  the  Ermin  Street 
about  five  miles  north  of  Liiicoln ;  thence  by  Minting,  Homcastle,  Asgarby, 
Enderby,  and  Little  Steeping  to  Wainfleet. 

There  is  also  reason  to  imagine,  that  a  general  road  ran  round  the  whole 
coast  of  Britain.  In  Lincolnshire,  it  may  be  traced  at  various  places ;  such  as 
Raven 8-bank,  or  Romans-bank,  Pinchbeck,  Bicker,  Wainfleet,  Burgh,  Somer- 
coates,  Scartho',  Grimsby,  Stallingborough,  Harburgh,  Thornton,  Barrow,  Bar- 
ton, Wintringham,  and  Alkborough."' 

We  have  stated  that  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  supposes  that  a  branch  of  the  Ermin  Street  passed  from  Lynn, 
by  Gedney  and  Fleet,  to  Boston,  and  thence,  by  Sleaford,  to  Lincoln ;  thus 
fixing  the  Roman  station,  Causenn^e,  at  Boston,   an  honour  which  no  other 


'  Dr.  Stukeley  supposes  this  work  was  execated 
dnrine  the  rdf^  of  Nebo,  circa,  a.d.  60. 

'  Ti7RiroB*8  Grantham. 

<  This  stone  idmj  yet  he  seen  at  the  cross-roads 
nearly  opposite  to  the  rincnshian  poblio-honse,  in  the 


parish  of  Wybcrton. 

*  Stukeley's  It,  Cur. J  p.  14. 
»  Ibid.y  p.  15. 

*  Map  to  the  Antiquities  of  Nottbgham,  &c 
'  Stvkelet'b  It.  Cur. 
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writer  has  conferred  upon  the  capital  of  this  district.  The  portion  of  the  5th 
IteVy  which  he  thus  proposes  to  alter  is  the  following — ^we  give  both  Mr. 
Horsley's  and  Mr.  Beynolds's  translation : — 

Roman  Towns.  Mr.  Horsley's  Translation.  Mr.  Reynolds's. 

MILEB.  MILES. 

IciANO  ad  1  18  Chesterford  to  Icklingham.  17  Thetford  to 

Camboritum,  J  Cambridge. 

DuROLiPONTEM,  26  Cambridge.  25  Ramsey. 

DuROBRiVEM,  35  Castor  on  Nen.  85  West  or  Old  Lynn. 

Causennem,  80  Ancaster.  80  Boston. 

LiNDUM,  26  Lincoln.  86  Lincoln. 

Segelocum,  &c.  )  In  the  remainder  of  this  Iter  the  two  routes  very  nearly 

ad  LuGOVALLEM,  j       agree. 

The  first  material  alteration  in  Mr.  Beynolds's  route,  from  that  of  Mr. 
HoRSLEY,  and  the  commentators  in  general,  is  in  fixing  the  site  of  Duroli- 
PONS  at  Ramsey,  instead  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Beynolds's  work  comprises  the  whole  of  his  observation  on  this  Iter  from 

DuROLIPONS  to  LiNDUM. 

"  When  this  Iter  comes  into  the  Emiin  Street,  which  it  does  at  GtKhnanchester,  it  has 
been  the  general  opinion  of  antiquaries,  that  it  has  continued  long  the  road  quite  to 
Lincoln. 

"  Camden  fixes  the  next  three  towns  at  Gk>dmanche8ter,  Castor  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
Bridge  Casterton  in  Lincolnshire. 

**  Sale  observes,  that  all  our  antiquaries  place  Dubolipons  at  Huntingdon,  or  Gk)dman- 
chester ;  though  the  numbers  of  Antoninus  are  plainly  against  the  supposition ;  for  this 
town  is  but  fiueen  miles  from  Camboritum,  which  he  considers  at  Cambridge,  or  near  it,  as 
Camden  has  done.  And  he  expresses  his  siuprise  that  this  great  writer  should  *  praise  the 
exactness  of  the  nimibers.'    He,  however,  admits  this  to  be  the  position  of  Dubolipons. 

**  Stukeley  agrees  with  his  predecessors  in  the  situations  of  this  and  the  next  town,  but  to 
the  third  he  assigns  a  new  place  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Ermin  Street,  at  Great  Paunton 
in  Lincolnshire. 

"  But  to  all  these  opinions  the  numbers  form  insuperable  objections :  we  must,  therefore, 
venture  to  leave  the  road  which  has  been  hitherto  readily  adopted  as  a  sure  and  safe  guide, 
and  try  if  three  odier  towns  cannot  be  found  more  conformable  to  the  distance  required. 

"  And  if  in  this  stage  we  pass  on  ten  miles  beyond  Godmanchester,  we  shall  reach  RatMey^ 
a  place  not  without  a  proof  of  its  Roman  antiquity. 

"  Bamsev  (Stukelev  tells  us)  has  been  famous  for  a  rich  abbey,  where  every  monk  lived 
like  a  gentleman,  lliere  is  little  left  of  it  now,  but  a  part  of  the  old  gatehouse.  Anno  1721, 
many  pecks  of  Roman  coins  were  found  there.  And  from  the  name,  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
jecture, that  it  has  been  a  Roman  town. 

"  The  fenny  situation  of  this  town  is  very  agreeable  to  a  place  with  Dur  in  its  name. 

"  And  from  this  town  to  *  Peterborough,  about  ten  miles,  a  paved  causeway  is  described, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  King  Canute,  with  great  labour  and  charge,  by  our  historians 
called  King's  Belf,  nigh  the  great  "V^ttlesea  Mere,  because  that  way  was  rendered  trouble- 
some by  brooks  and  sloughs.' 

"  But  Gibson  does  not  admit  *  this  road  to  have  been  the  work  of  Canute,  for  the  name 
King's  Delf  in  these  parts  appears  on  record,  before  Canute's  time,  that  is,  in  the  reiffn  of 
King  Edgar,  who,  in  Ms  charter  to  the  church  at  Peterborough,  makes  this  King's  Delf  one 
of  the  bounds  of  his  donation  :  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  this  road  a  work  of  the 
Romans,  and  tiiat  it  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  this  town,  which  lay  so  near  the 
end  of  it' 

**  It  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  that  in  this  very  line  of  road, 
there  is  to  this  day  a  bridge  called  Pons  JBrid{fe.  It  is  indeed  written  in  Camden's  map. 
Ponders  Bridge,  but  in  Gary's  modem  maps,  Pond's  Bridge ;  in  which  we  see  plain  traces  of 
the  ancient  name  of  tliis  old  town,  as  Bemford-bridge  has  been  supposed  to  mark  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bonnones. 

♦'  Cambridge  to  Huntingdon,  sixteen  miles ;  Huntingdon  to  Ramsey,  nine  miles  and  three 
quarters. — Patterson.  In  all,  twenty-five  miles  and  three  quarters.  But  if  the  original  road 
went  direct  to  Huntingdon  Bridge,  it  might  not  exceed  twenty-five  miles. 
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•*  DUROBRIVIS  XXXV.    West  or  Old  Lynn,  Nobfolk. 

•*  Lyim  has  not  produced  any  Boman  coin,  or  other  remains  that  I  know  of,  in  proof  of 
its  antiquity ;  but  the  distances  on  both  sides  the  situation,  and  the  name  of  it,  with  some 
other  circumstances,  afford  a  very  good  probable  evidence,  that  we  need  not  look  for  this 
DuBOBBivis*  anywhere  else. 

**  The  present  name  Lynn,  convejrs  the  very  same  idea  as  to  the  watery  situation  of  this 
place,  as  the  ancient  name  Dubobbivis.  Camden  thinks  Lynn  so  *  named  from  its  spreading 
waters,  for  so  much  is  implied  by  Lhyn  in  British.' 

"  And  it  is  a  quality  by  no  means  imusual  in  the  Antonine  towns  to  have  transferred  their 
consequence  to  some  town  near  them,  and  in  such  instances  the  denomination  Old  marks 
the  mother  town.  Thus  we  find  Old  Penrith,  Old  Kichmond,  that  have  given  rise  to  the 
new  towns  of  the  same  names. 

'*  Stukeiey  gives  great  weight  to  the  supposition,  that  a  Roman  town  might  be  here,  and 
that  the  course  of  the  Iter  might  lead  through  these  parts,  by  showing  that  all  the  coimtry 
between  this  place  and  Boston  had  been  well  known  to  the  Romans,  as  the  niunerous  coins, 
and  other  proofs,  discovered  in  all  parts  of  it,  sufficiently  testify.  A  road  he  spetdcs  of,  called 
Raven Vbuik,  which  he  thinks  Roman.  '  It  goes  east  and  west  through  the  heart  of  the 
countqr,  from  Tyd  St  Mary  to  Gowbit'  He  tells  us,  that '  he  rode  some  miles  upon  it, 
where  it  is  now  extremely  straight  and  broad.'    The  direction  of  this  road  points  to  Lynn. 

"  The  same  intelligent  antiquary  observes  farther,  that  the  upper  road,  running  also  east 
and  west,  nearer  the  sea-bank,  now  called  Old  Spalding  Gote,  is  originally  Roman.  In  some 
places  about  Fleet,  it  retains  the  name  of  Heregate,  which  is  equivalent  to  Via  militaris, 
when  spoken  by  our  Saxon  progenitors.  *  This  is  the  road  through  the  washes  from  Lynn 
to  Boston,  which  passes  by  Gedney  and  Fleet,  and  not  far  from  Holbeach,  at  all  which  places 
Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered.' 

'^  AU  these  circumstances  show  that  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
our  island,  and  that  consequently  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  an  Antonine  town  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

'*  Governor  PownaU'  conjectures,  that  there  may  have  been  a  connection  between  Sandy 
in  Bedfordshire  (the  Salinje  of  Ptolemv)  and  Old  Lynn,  in  the  Roman  times ;  and  observes 
that  at  Old  Lynn  are  still  remaining  the  ruins  of  several  ancient  salt-pans.  And  he  adds, 
'  there  are  upon  the  points  of  the  high  lands  above  the  village,  several  fortified  camps,  or 
posts.  But  1  shall  not  in  this  letter  enter  into  any  description  of  them,  nor  even  state  my 
doubts,  whether  they  are  Roman  or  not'  By  the  drift  of  his  argument  he  may  be  thought 
to  intimate,  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  Koman  fortifications ;  which  is  rendered  more 
probable,  if  this  town  be  the  remains  of  Dubobbivis. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  the  exact  distance  of  this  stage,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  real  course  of  the  Roman  road.  The  face  of  the  coxmtry  might  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  those  early  times,  and  the  communication  more  direct.  A  person,  who  kept  an  inn 
some  years  at  Wisbeach,  told  me,  he  believed  Ramsey  must  be  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Lynn.  Patterson,  in  his  dictionary,  makes  twenty-nine  miles  the  distance  between  Lynn 
and  Peterborough.  If  this  be  exact,  Ramsey  cannot  be  more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
former  place.  The  deficiencies  in  maps  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk,  very  much  increase 
the  difficulty  in  settling  this  distance. 

"  CAUSENNIS  XXX.    Boston,  Lincolnshibe. 

"  In  a  communication  obtained  for  me  by  a  young  friend  from  some  antiquary  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town,  I  was  informed  that  '  though  the  Romans  had  possession  of 
many  places  in  the  low  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  were  ever 
settled  at  Boston,  as  no  coins,  or  other  remains,  have  been  ever  met  with  there  ;  and,  that 
as  Boston  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  site  of  it  was 
at  that  time  an  unembanked  salt  marsh.  ' 

"  On  this  representation,  I  should  have  had  some  considerable  doubts  concerning  the  an- 
tiquity of  Boston,  but  I  immediately  recollected,  that  Camden  quotes  Bede's  authority  as  to 
the  original  name  of  this  town,  a  proof  of  its  existence  long  before  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror s  survey ;  and  soon  after  an  acquaintance  with  Stukeley's  Itinerarium  Curiosum 
revived  my  hopes,  that  I  might  not  be  mistaken  in  thinking  this  place  the  Causennis  of  the 
Itinerary, 


'  There  are  two  towns  of  this  name  in  the  It, 
BrUamdarmn;  the  other  is  fixed  at  Bochester,  in 
Kent. 

'  "Yon  hare  hardly  added  force  enough  to  yonr 
idea  of  Old  Lynn  being  Durobrtvis.  For  instead  of 
saying  'Governor  Pownall  conjectures,'  you  might 
saj  wAdljy  There  is  a  certain  Roman  road  beanng 


from  Cambridge    by    Streatham  towards  Lynn." — 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  to  Mr.  Reynolds, 

*  "  That  the  Romans  found  this  neighbourhood  in 
this  state,  there  is  much  eyidence  in  support  of :  but 
that  they  very  materially  altered  the  face  ot  the 
countiT  by  their  numerous  works  of  drainage  and 
embankment,  there  is  the  most  undoubted  proof.'* 
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"  This  indefatigable  antiquary  resided  for  some  time  in  this  town,  and  he  informs  us  that, 
*  about  the  year  1716,  a  Roman  foundation  was  dug  up  beyond  the  school-house,  near  which 
some  hewn  stones  formed  a  cavity,  in  which  was  an  urn  with  ashes,  another  little  pot  with 
an  ear,  and  an  iron  key,  of  an  odd  figure.  Some  time  before  this,  in  Mr.  Brown's  garden 
at  the  Green-poles,^  they  dug  up  an  urn,  lined  with  thin  lead,  full  of  red  earth  and  bones, 
unquestionably  Roman. 

"  I  am  informed,  by  one  conversant  in  the  ancient  British,  that  Causennis  means  *  The 
Causeway  Town,  an  mterpretation  which  may  be  supposed  not  inapplicable  to  Boston,  situ- 
ated in  a  deep  fenny  country.' 

*'  Bridge-end  causewav  points  towards  this  town,  and  is  said  *  to  have  all  the  requisites 
that  can  ascertain  it  to  oe  a  Roman  work ;  being  straight,  and  laid  with  a  solid  bed  ot  stone. 
The  present,  indeed,  is  repaired  every  year,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  think  the  first  pro- 
jection of  it,  through  this  broad  morass,  was  no  less  than  Roman.'  With  this  opinion  len- 
tirely  coincide,  and  am  persuaded,  that,  however  tradition  may  sometimes  attribute  such 
works  to  the  Saxons,  or  the  Danes,  they  all  owe  their  origin  to  tne  Romans. 

*'  Old  Lynn  to  Boston,  thirty  miles. — Patterson."^ 

The  next  stage  of  this  Iter  is  Lindum,  undoubtedly  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds thus  states  his  authority  for  altering  the  distance  &om  Causennis  to 
Lindum  from  26  to  36  miles.  "  The  number  in  this  stage  is  in  most  copies 
XXVI.,  but  in  Harrison's  first  copy  it  is  XXXVI.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  original  reading,  and  gives  the  real  distance  between  Boston  and  Lincoln." 

The  distance  between  Corisennis  and  Lindum,  is,  in  Richard's  XVII.  Jter, 
said  to  be  30  miles. 

The  Roman  road  is  not  supposed  to  have  gone  from  Sleaford  along  the  pre- 
sent road,  but  to  the  east  of  it,  through  Old  Sleaford,  and  by  the  villages  of 
Ruskington,  Dorrington,  &c.,  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  as  that  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  Ermin  Street. 

It  was  thought  necessary  to  extinct  thus  largely  from  Mr.  Reynolds's  work,  in 
order  that  the  reader  might  be  enabled  to  judge  as  to  the  probability  of  Boston 
being  the  ancient  Causenn.«.  This  he  could  scarcely  have  done,  if  the  observa- 
tions adduced  to  prove  that  Ramsey  and  West  Lynn  were  the  Roman  towns  of 
DuROLiPONS,  and  Durobrivum,  had  not  also  been  submitted  to  his  considera- 
tion. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  Boston  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
that  they  had  a  station  here ;  though  probably  it  was  merely  a  fort  or  garrison, 
to  defend  the  mouth  of  the  Witham.  But  that  Boston  has  a  just  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  CAUSENNiE  of  Antoninus,  is  exceedingly  problematical.' 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Boston  haven,  and  not  more  than  forty  yards 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  ancient  and  natural  drain  called  Hammond-beck,  is 
a  piece  of  ground,  which  is  rather  more  elevated  than  the  surrounding  fields. 
It  is  in  form  of  a  parallelogram,  extending  from  east  to  west  ninety  yards,  and 


*  We  do  not  know  in  what  part  of  Boston  the 
*'  Gre&a  Poles  "  was  situated. 

Dr.  Stukeley's  account  of  these  antiquities 
will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  Reynolds's  Commentary  on  Antoninua'  Itine- 
rary, p.  257,  &c. 

*  A  friend  at  Spalding,  who  is  most  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  says,  "A  direct  com- 
munication by  land  between  Spalding  and  Boston  could 
scarcely  have  existed  in  the  time  when  the  Romans 
were  in  possession  of  the  country — Bicker  haven 
extending  from  the  Wash  across  the  present  road. 
This,  I  think,  alone,  does  away  with  Reynolds's 
hypothesis  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Roman  Cau- 
sennis at  Boston.  It  would,  perhaps,  more  plau- 
sibly attach  to  Spalding;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
probably.  A  road  existed  in  their  time  through 
Spalding,  leading  by  the  Heregatc,  i.  e.  the  present 
road  from  Uolbeach,  and  runnmg  nearly  parallel  to, 
and  within  a  mile  of,  the  old  Roman  Bank;  and 


another  from  Whaplode  Drove,  Gedney  Hill,  and 
St.  Edmunds,  in  which  vicinity  they  most  probably 
had  their  small  stations,  as  evidenced  by  coins  found 
from  time  to  time,  some  even  within  the  last  three 
years,  in  moated  sites,  which  roads  crossed  by  a 
bridge  at  Spalding  in  the  situation  of  the  present 
High  Bridge,  and  which  was  the  only  means  of 
transit  across  the  fen  country — the  road  then  pro- 
ceeding to  Pinchbeck,  and  afterwards  in  the  direc- 
tion laid  down  by  Stukeley  towards  Rigbolt,  and 
also  perhaps  to  Doningtou.  The  only  trace  of  a 
Roman  name  is  Catc's  cove  comer  (supposed  to  be 
from  Catus  DecianusJ  near  Whaplode  Drove,  close 
by  one  of  the  moated  sites  I  have  mentioned  and 
the  one  where  there  has  been  the  most  recent 
discovery  of  coins." 

Dr.  Stukeley,  as  we  have  already  stated,  sup- 
posed that  the  ancient  road  from  Boston  southward, 
turned  off  from  Kirton  towards  Donington. 
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is  forty-five  yards  in  breadth.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  hollow  of  about  twelve 
yards  over,  and  was  probably  a  fosse  or  ditch,  the  bottom  of  which  is  now  not  more 
than  six  feet  lower  Uian  the  enclosed  ground.  Whether  it  was  in  this  place  the 
Boman  fort,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  stood,  is  not  easily  ascertained.  The 
following  considerations,  however,  are  favourable  to  this  conclusion,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Boman  standard  once  waved  over  this  spot. 


That  the  fort  was  in  this  place,  seems  probable  from  its  being  in  that  line 
which  appeared  to  Dr.  Stukeley  to  be  a  Roman  road,  running  across  the  country 
in  a  southern  direction  from  Bolingbroke  towards  Boston  Haven,  about 
Redstone-gowt,  where  was  the  ferry,  and  from  which  it  proceeded  forwards 
to  Kirton,  and  perhaps  united  with  the  Herman  Street  near  Donington.  This 
opinion  is  further  supported  by  considering  that  the  situation  would  be  very 
convenient  for  the  purpose  of  a  ready  conmiunication,  by  water,  with  the 
Car-dyke.  Hammond-beck,  near  which  the  fort  stood,  being  one  of  the 
natural  drains  of  the  country,  (and  was  probably  such  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,)  crosses  the  Roman  road  near  Bridge-end,  where  it  and  the  Car-dyke 
are  not  far  asimder.^  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Romans,  immediately 
previous  to  their  departure,  a.  d.  420,  erected  many  forts  upon  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  England,  for  the  protection  of  the  country  against  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.  It  is  probable  that  the  fort  at  Boston  was  erected  at 
this  period.  Dr.  Stukeley  conjectures  that  similar  forts  were  erected  at 
Spalding  and  Wisbeach. 

If  forts  were  erected  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
were  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  above  fixed,  when  it  is  considered  what  a 
length  of  time  would  be  requisite  to  drain  and  embank  this  fenny  country,  and 
render  it  an  object  worthy  of  preservation. 

That  the  Romans  would  not  leave  the  mouth  of  the  Witham  undefended, 


*  MS.  Collections  of  the  late  W.  Chapman.  Esq. 
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must  appear  eyident  firom  the  consideration,  that  upon  this  river  was  seated 
their  famous  city  of  Lindum  ;  a  station  of  the  very  first  rank  and  importance, 
during  the  continuance  of  their  empire  in  Britain.  Stukeley  expressly  states, 
that  &e  Romans  had  a  fort  at  Boston.  The  existence  of  the  remains  of  roads, 
which  that  intelligent  antiquary  pronounced  to  be  of  Soman  construction,  as 
well  as  the  discovery  of  severed  "undoubted  remains"  of  that  celebrated 
people,  in  this  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  clearly  prove  that  this 
district  was  inhabited  by  them. 

Roman  coins,  of  the  lower  empire,  and  principally  of  the  smaller  brass,  have 
been  frequently  foimd  in  this  neighbourhood ;  never,  however,  in  any  collected 
quantity.  The  mere  fact  of  single  coins  having  been  found  in  any  place, 
proves  nothing,  except,  that  they  have  been  previously  lost ;  but  whether  by 
the  people  who  originally  circulated  them,  or  by  subsequent  possessors,  cannot 
be  determined.    The  latter  appears  the  more  rational  inference. 

"  It  is  the  current  belief,  fiiat  GAUSENNiE  (or  OAUSENNiE)  was  demolished 
(as  Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  relates)  when  the  Picts  and  Scots 
ravaged  this  country  as  far  as  Stamford ;  when  our  Hengist  and  his  Saxons, 
with  great  resolution  and  gallantry,  stopped  their  progress,  and  forced  them 
to  fly  in  great  disorder :  "^  this  was  about  the  year  450. 

Nothing  appears  upon  record,  as  to  Boston  or  its  neighbourhood  having 
been  the  scene  of  any  particukr  events  during  the  Roman  government  in 
Britain. 

The  Roman  possession  of  Britain,  reckoning  £rom  the  landing  of  Julius 
Caesar,  54  b.  c,  to  the  year  485  a.  d.,  when  they  took  their  farewell  of  this 
Island,*  was  489  years.  They,  however,  according  to  William  of  Malmes- 
BURY,  twice  sent  expeditions  to  assist  the  Britons  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots.  The  last  of  these  expeditions  was  about  449,  when  the 
Romans  took  their  final  leave  of  Britain,  either  as  conquerors  or  allies. 

1  Camdest,  Gibsoxv's  edition,  1772,  yol  i.,  p.  657.      |      '  /Saxon  Chronicle^  traiiBlated  bj  Ihoraii,  p.  12. 
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ITHERTO,"  Bays  Sharon  Turner,  "  England  had 
been  inhabited  by  branches  of  the  Kimmerian  and 
Keltic  races,  apparently  visited  by  the  Phcenicians 
and  Carthagenians,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Boman  military  and  colonists.  From  this  succes- 
sive  population  it  had  obtained  all  the  benefits 
which  each  could  impart  But  in  the  5th  century 
the  period  had  arrived  when  both  England  and  the 
south  of  Europe  were  to  be  possessed  and  com- 
manded by  a  new  description  of  people,  who  had 
been  gradually  formed  amid  the  wars  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Germanic  con- 
tinent ;  and  to  be  led  to  manners,  laws,  and  institutions  peculiarly  tlieir  own, 
and  adapted,  as  the  great  result  has  shewn,  to  produce  national  and  social 
improvements,  superior  to  those  which  Greece  or  Rome  had  attained.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  England  must  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a 
barbarisation  of  the  country/'*  A  late  writer  upon  the  subject  divides  the 
invaders  of  England  during  the  5th  century,  into  three  classes,  "Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes.  The  Angles  settled  in  the  north ;  the  Saxons  in  die  south 
and  south-west;  the  Jutes  were  not  numerous  enough  to  form  any  large 
settlements.  The  Britons  were  driven  to  the  mountainous  districts — Cumber- 
land (the  land  of  the  Cymbri  or  Celts),  Wales,  and  Cornwall.  War  existed 
between  the  Britons  and  their  invaders  for  more  than  150  years.  The 
descendants  of  the  invading  nations  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be  the 
reigning  people  under  the  common  name  of  Anglo-Saxons.  Although 
perpetually  harassed  on  their  frontiers  by  the  Britons,  the  Saxons  successfully 
continued  what  the  Romans  had  begun,  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
the  land  and  the  civilisation  of  the  people.  Christianity  began  to  extend  itself, 
and,  about  the  time  of  its  general  introduction,  the  several  Saxon  kingdoms 
were  united  into  one.  Churches  and  convents  rose  with  surprising  rapidity 
through  the  land,  and  the  pursuits  of  peace,  science,  and  art,  throve  luxu- 
riantly. Under  these  pursuits,  however,  the  Anglo-Saxons  lost  much  of  their 
militajry  character,  during  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries.""  William 
of  Malmesbury  says,  "The  Angles  and  Saxons  first  came  into  Britain 
A.  D.  449  ; "'  he  says,  they   "  were  invited   over  by  the   Britons   to   defend 


*  TuBNBR^B  Anglo-SaxofUf  Tol.  i,  p.  251. 

*  WoBSAAs's  AccoutU  of  the  Danes  m  England^  p.  5,  &c 
'  HiiUfry  of  ike  Kings  ofEngland^  p.  5. 
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them"  from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  against  whom  the  Bomans 
had  twice  lent  their  aid ;  but  who  now  declined  returning  to  assist  them, 
"bidding  them  rather  themselves  not  degenerate  from  the  martial  energy  of 
their  ancestors,  but  learn  to  defend  themselves  with  spirit  and  with  arms."  The 
Scots,  learning  "that  the  Britons  would  not  be  any  longer  assisted  by  their 
former  powerM .  allies,  made  more  frequent  attacks  upon  them."  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Vortigern,  king  of  Britain,  summoned  a  council  to  consider 
the  state  of  public  a£fairs,  and  it  was  unemimously  resolved  to  invite  over  aid 
from  Germany.*  The  first  arrival  of  Saxons  was  commanded  by  Hengist  and 
HoRSA,  and  reached  Britain  in  449  ;  the  best  historians  are  of  opinion^ 
however,  that  they  never  extended  their  visitation  beyond  Kent.'  The  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  in  which  Lincolnshire  was  included,  was  established  by  Crida 
in  586,  and  made  the  eighth  Saxon  kingdom ;  it  became,  in  time,  more 
celebrated  and  powerful  than  any  other,  except  that  of  the  West  Saxons,  who, 
at  length,  conquered  Mercia.*  Penda,  the  grandson  of  Crida,  reigned  from 
627  to  634.* — Mercia  south  of  the  Trent,  then  contained  only  5,000  families.* 
The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  founded  by  the  Angles.*  In  655,  Mercia  was 
much  overflowed  by  water.  The  Chronicles  and  later  historians  fiimish  the 
names  of  the  following  kings  of  Mercia. 

716. — ^Ethelbald,  who  was  instructed  by  St  Guthlac,  and  raised  Groyland 
abbey.  The  banner  displayed  by  Ethelbald,  in  his  various  wars  with 
the  Northumbrians  and  the  people  of  Wessex,  was  a  golden  dragon, 
which  became  the  adopted  flag  of  Mercia.''  Ethelbald  was  slain  in 
battle  in  755. 

755. — ^BuRNRiD  succeeded  Ethelbald,  and  Offa  succeeded  Bumrid.  OflFa  dis- 
played great  talent.  Alcuin,  the  Saxon  bard,  praises  him  largely  in 
his  poems,  and  says  he  was  a  great  reader.  Offa  was  a  corresponaent 
of  Charlemagne,  who  greets  him  with  expressions  of  friendship.  Oflfa 
died  in  794.     Egforth  succeeded  him. 

800. — Kenwulf  was  a  peaceful,  pious,  and  just  king ;  he  died  in  819.  Eenelm 
and  Ceolwulf  succeeded  him. 

823. — ^Beornwulf  lost  his  crown  to  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  827 ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  him  as  king  of  Mercia,  according  to  a  treaty 
drawn  up  by  the  Abbot  of  Croyland. 

Egbert  overcame  all  his  enemies,  and  very  much  increased  the  power 
and  the  extent  of  Mercia.  He  was  baffled,  however,  by  the  genius  of 
the  celebrated  Sea  King,  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  who  commanded  an  incursion 
of  the  Danes,  and  committed  many  outrages.     Egbert  died  in  836. 

836. — ^Ethelwulf  succeeded  his  father ;  he  was  a  prince  of  weak  capacity,  but 
was  honoured  by  having  for  his  fourth  son  the  illustrious  Alfred  the 
Great,  bom  in  849. 

838. — Bertulph  was  tributary  king  of  Mercia,  under  the  West  Saxons ;  he 
died  in  852. 

852. — ^BuRTHRED,  the  last  king  of  Mercia,  ascended  the  throne. 

From  tliis  time  Mercia  lost  its  individuality  as  a  separate  member  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  Octarchy,  or  rather  Tetrarchy,  as  it  had  lately  been,  and  was 
merged  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.®    The  internal  government,  the 


*  William  ofMahnesbwy,  p.  7. 

«  Carte,  Whitaker,  and  Sharon  Turner. 

*  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons^  vol.  i.,  p.  317. 

*  CoLLEN  says,  from  625  to  665,  see  liis  BnUm- 
nia  SaxonicOf  p.  44. 


*  CoLLEN,  ibid.t  D.  377. 

*  William  of  Mcumesbttry,  p.  9. 

'  CoLLEN  savs  the  arms  of  Mercia  were,  Azotb, 
a  Saltire  Or. — Aritofmia  Saxonica^  p.  40. 

*  William  qf  Mdbnetburf^f  Sharon  Turner^  4^ 
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history  of  the  country,  nay,  even  the  names  of  the  kings  or  governors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  which  we  have  here  recorded,  all  have  long  been  buried  in 
oblivion.  This  is  owing,  principally,  perhaps,  to  the  destruction,  by  the  Danes, 
of  the  records  of  the  monastic  institutions  within  this  ill-fated  district.^ 

But  about  this  time  a  new  element  begins  to  mix  itself  with  British  history. 
It  is  true  that  the  Danes  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  English  coast  in 
653;  they  landed  in  Dorsetshire  in  787,  and  in  Northumberland  in  794, 
and  made  other  irruptions  in  882,  836,  837,  and  851 ;  they  spent  the 
winter  of  860  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  they  landed  in  great  numbers  in  866,  in 
East  Anglia ;  and  conquered  Northumbria  in  867  ;  but  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  any  permanent  footing  in  the  Island  until  870,  when  a  large  body 
of  Norwegians  and  Danes,  commanded  by  the  chiefs  Inguar  and  Hubba,* 
entered  the  Humber,  and  plundered^  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  York,  and 
Northampton;  they  afterwards  broke  into  East  Anglia.  They  entered 
Lincolnshire  at  Humberstone,  and  ravaged  the  entire  coxmty. 

**  Bardney  Abbey  was  destroyed,  and  the  monks  slaughtered,  and  the  summer  spent  in 
desolating  the  coimtry  with  fire  and  sword.  ^^J  crossed  the  Witham,  and  entered 
Kesteven  with  the  same  dismal  ministers  of  fate.  The  Saxon  sovereign  of  the  coimtry 
(Ethelred,  long  of  the  West  Saxons)  made  no  effort  at  defence;  but  a  patriotic  few 
attempted  to  procure  for  themselves,  and  their  countrymen,  that  protection  which  their 
gOYemment  could  not  impart  The  brave  Earl  Aloar,  in  September,  drew  out  all  the 
youth  of  Holland;  the  two  seneschals,  Wibebt  and  Leofrio,  whose  names  the  aged 
rustics,  who  survired,  attached  with  grateful  memory  to  their  possessions,  which  they 
called  Wiberton  and  Leofric9Umy  assembled  from  Deeping.  Lan^ft,  and  Boston  (query 
BatUm)  300  valiant  and  well  appointed  J.if a  ;  i!C'j  xuoic  joiued  tbr.r.  1;^  »n  the  Ort»\'i;i,.] 
monastery.  They  were  composed  chiefly  of  fugitives,  and  were  led  by  Tolius  a  monk, 
but  who,  previous  to  his  entering  the  sacred  profession  and  assuming  the  cowl,  had 
been  celebrated  for  his  military  character.  Morcar,  Lord  of  Brmme(Boum)y  added  his 
family,  who  were  undaunted  and  numerous,  and  Osgot,  the  sheriff  of  lincoln,  a  courageous 
and  formidable  veteran,  collected  500  more  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  county.  These 
generous  patriots  attacked  the  advanced  bands  of  the  Northmen  on  St.  Maunce's  day, 
slaying  three  of  their  kings  and  many  soldiers,  and  pursuing  the  rest  to  their  very  camp, 
until  night  obliged  them  to  separate.  In  the  same  night,  several  of  the  Princes  and  Earls 
of  the  Danes,  with  their  followers,  who  had  been  out  in  search  of  phinder,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  their  countrymen,  and  a  number  of  the  Lincolnshire  men,  intimidated  by 
the  increased  power  of  their  enemies,  fled,  during  the  night  succeeding  the  first  day  s 
victory.  Aloab  gave  battle  with  the  remainder  next  morning.  Among  them  were  Tolius, 
with  his  500  men  in  the  right  wing,  with  Morcar  and  his  followers  to  support  them,  and 
Osgot,  the  sheriff,  with  his  500  men  in  the  left  wing,  with  the  stout  Knight  Harding  of 
Kehale,  and  the  young  and  impetuous  men  of  Stamford." 

The  Danes,  after  having  buried  the  three  kings  they  had  lost  the  day  before, 
at  a  place  then  called  Laund^n,  but  since,  from  that  circumstance,  Threck- 
ingham*  marched  into  the  field.  The  compacted  wedge-like  mass  of  the 
English  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  until  the  latter,  feigning  a  flight, 
induced  the  former  to  break  their  ranks,  when  the  Danes  rdlied,  rushed  upon 
the  scattered  English,  and  made  them  pay  dear  for  their  temerity.  In  fine, 
the  Danes  were  completely  victorious.  Algar  and  the  other  chiefs  did  all 
that  could  be  done,  and  yielded  their  lives  to  the  enemy.  "  A  few  youths  of 
Sutton  and  Croylond  escaped,   and  communicated  the  fatal    catastrophe   to 


>  Letter  from  Mr.  Amtott  to  Sir  Hknbt  Ellis, 
On  the  Knwt  of  the  Eatt  Angles,  p.  6. 

'  Sods  of  the  celebrated  Sea  King,  Bagnab  Lod- 
BBoo. — Tdbheb's  AMla-^axone. 

*  This  statement  of  Ingolphns,  with  the  modem 
eridenee  of  the  three  recombent  figures  still  shown  in 
Threckingham  church,  was  yehemently  disputed  by  Dr. 
Stakeley.  Therei8aciirioiispaperbytheaoctor,inthe 
archivet  of  the  Spalding  sodetj,  la  which  he  contests 


the  probability  of  Pagan  kings  being  buried  in  a 
Christian  church,  and  adding,  tuat  he  had  decyphered 
an  inscription  upon  one  ot  the  stones  to  be  "Hie 
Jacet  Johannes  quondam  dominus  de  Treckinaham." 
The  site  of  the  battle  was,  according  to  the  Doctor, 
at  Londonthorpe  (Laundenthorpe)  by  Belton  Park. 
This  paper  was  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  a  society 
of  antiquaries,  held  at  Ancaster  in  172b. 
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the  monastery  of  Croyland."    Croyland,  Tliomey,  Ramsey,  and  Peterborough 
abbeys,  and  the  monastery  at  Boston  were  destroyed.^ 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  period  the  earthworks  at  Swineshead 
were  thrown  up ;  but,  if  they  existed  at  the  time,  they  would,  most  probably,  be 
visited  by  the  Danish  army  on  its  march  from  Launden  towards  Croyland ; 
being  nearly  in  the  direct  road  between  those  places.  These  works  still  remain 
in  great  perfection,  and  are  represented  below. 


This  encampment  is  sixty  yards  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  double 
fosse.     The  inner  fosse  being  almost  entirely  encircled  with  willow  trees." 

In  873,  the  Danes  destroyed  Burthred,  the  nominal  king  of  Mercia,  and 
placed  a  i)ane,  Ceolwulf,  upon  the  throne.  This  year  the  Danes  wintered 
at  Torksey.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  The  Danes  were  finally 
defeated  in  878,  and  Alfred  the  Great  re-ascended  the  throne  of  England. 
Mercia  was  then  associated  with  Wessex,  from  which  it  was  not  afterwards 
separated.*  Ingulphus  says,  that  from  the  first  year  of  Penda,  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  Ceolwolf,  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  lasted  about  230  years ;  according 
to  Turner,  its  duration  was  251  years. 

Alfred  appears  to  have  entertained  the  enlightened  design  of  converting 
the  conquered  Danes  into  allies,  by  leading  them  to  the  culture  of  the  groun<^ 
to  civilisation  and  Christianity.  With  this  view  he  permitted  them  to  possess 
East  Anglia  as  peaceful  colonists.  There  was  allotted  to  the  Danes,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and  Bedfordshire,  and 


>  TuRKER*s  Anglo-SaxonSf  vol.  i.,  p.  519,  &c. 
Blore'8  Rutlandj  upon  the  authority  of  Ingitlpuus 
and  Lelakd. 

*  A  very  brief  inspection  of  the  map  of  ancient 
Lincolnshire  will  show,  that  no  place,  in  this  portion 
of  the  county,  was  better  adapted  for  a  camp,  or 
point  of  observation  and  concentration,  and  a  centre 
of  action,  than  this  was.  It  was  near  the  Skirih, 
an  ancient  creek^  which  rose  near  Kyme,  and  ap- 
parently flowed  mto,  or  had  communication  witn, 
Bicker  Haven,  Near  Swineshead  Drayton,  banks 
are  yet  visible,  indicating  a  channel  of  former  times, 
along  which,  most  probably,  some  of  the  fen  ana 


upland  waters  flowed  also  into  that  then  important  miet 
ot  the  sea,  and  opened  communication  with  Spalding. 
Peterborough,  &c  (The  decay  of  this  haven  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  reij^s  of  Henry  III, 
and  the  first  two  Edwaids.  1216  to  1827.)  The 
camp  at  Swineshead  had  also  near  communicatioa 
with  Hammond  Beck,  and.  through  it,  with  Boston 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Witham,  By  the  Shkih  it 
was  connected  with  Kyme  £au,  and  by  the  (HU- 
Syke  (Langare  or  long  Creek,)  with  the 
Witham  and  Lincoln. 
*  TuBiiBB*8  AngUhSaxona,  voL  i.,  p.  589. 
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a  small  part  of  Hnntingdoiishire.    Spelman  thinks  that  the  supreme  authority 

of  Alfred  was  preserved,  however,  in  all  his  treaties  with  the  Danes.^    The 

Danes,  from  abroad,  were  still  desirous  of  uncontrolled  power  in  England,  and 

fresh  incursions  were  made  by  the  celebrated  Hastings  in  884,  893,  and  894. 

In  the  latter  year,  Hastings  invaded  Mercia,  and  extended  his  ravages  to 

Stamford — the  Weshd  (Welland)  and  the  "thick  wood  Geoftefne  C  query  J 

are  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  raid."*    In  the  winter  of  894  the  Danish 

fleet  was  laid  up  in  the  river  Lea,  on  which  the  Danes  built  a  fort,  twenty 

miles  aboTC  London,  supposed  by  Turner  to  be  either  Ware  or  Hertford. 

Hastings'  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  England  did  not  terminate  until 

897,  when  he  retired  into  France,  and  died  in  peaceful  privacy.    Alfred  died 

in  900  or  901,  and  during  the  disturbances  which  succeeded  for  the  crown, 

Edward  the  Elder,  in  the  year  921,  gave  battle  to  the  Danes  on  Wittering  heath, 

a  spacious  plain,  three  miles  south  of  Stamford,  wherein  they  are  said  to  have 

received  a    memorable    overthrow.'      In    922,   the  king    advanced  towards 

Stamford,  in  order  to  reduce  it,  it  being  at  that  time  the  Danish  head  quarters 

in  this  part  of  the  country.     Success   attended  him.    He  is  said  to  have 

expelled  the  Danes  from  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 

to  Boston  Wash,  and  shut  them  up  in  their  northern  provinces  by  a  line  of 

fortresses,  erected  along  the  banks  of  the  Humber.^     Another  historian  says, 

"Edward  the  elder,  tibe  son  of  Alfred,  ravaged  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.'** 

These  intestine  divisions  invited  the  northmen  to  another  invasion,  and  in 

934,  Anlaff,  the  Norwegian,  entered  the  Humber  with  a  fleet  of  615  ships.* 

The  people  of  Mercia  were  engaged  in  the  conflict  which  ensued.     A  great 

battle  was  fought  at  a  place  then  called  Brunanburg,  which  Turner  supposes 

was  in  Northumbria,  and  Thierry  fixes  at  Bamborough,  but  which  is  believed 

by  others  to   have  been  in    Lincolnshire.      It  is  fixed  by  some  of  these 

advocates  for  Brunanburg  being  in  Lincolnshire,  at  Bumham,  in  the  parish 

of  Thornton    Curtis,    and    by   others    of   them,    at    or    near    Stow,    near 

Gainsborough.'    This  battle  ended  in  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  Danes, 

and  Athelstan,   the  commander  of   the  Anglo-Saxon  forces,  has  received 

the  fame  of  being  the  founder  of  the  English   monarchy.*      Anlaff,   the 

Norwegian,  renewed  his  attack  in  941,  and   landed  "at   the  White   Wells, 

where  tiie  broad  stream  of  the  Humber  flowed."*    The  death  of  Anlaff,  shortly 

afterwards,  "  terminated  the  dangerous  independence  of  the  five  cities — which 

the  Danes  had  long  occupied  on  the  frontiers  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia — 

Derby,    Leicester,   Nottingham,    Stamford,  and    Lincoln.      Preceding  kings 

had  allowed  them  to  be  retained  by  the  Danes,  but  Edmund  the  elder  now 


*  TuBsrsE's  AngloSaxom.  toL  i.,  p.  679. 

*  TECKJAimdU  ofSUmrfML 

*  Tkubbt. 

*  Tubosb's  AnghSaxoM.  toL  iL,  p.  16S. 

'  If  this  Utter  nipporitioii  be  correct,  Stow  is 
indeed  thrioe-fiuned,  smce  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  SmuACBSTSB  of  the  Rcmiana,  and  the 
StBtim  LiHDiB.  The  following  anthorities  may  also 
be  qooted  xeepMtmg  the  localitj  of  Bmnanhnrf . 
The  editar  of  WtOiam  ofMahMOfwry  njs,  "It  is 
caDed  Bbuxbt  m  the  Saaoon  ChromcUf  it,  jprobablj 
wasnotfarfiramtheHnmber."  EiheJrecTt  Chronicte 
wm  the  battle  was  fought  at  Brunandkenb, 
which  a  late  editor  aays  was  Brumbt  in  Lincolnshire. 
Korth-hnmberlazid  and  North  Mercia  are  often  mis- 
taken one  for  the  other.  **It  has  been  supposed, 
with  tome  dbuisibilitj,  that  the  neigbboorhood  of 
Bartoo  and  Barrow  upon  Humber  was  the  site  of 


the  battle  of  Bmnanbnrgh  ;  but  I  think  the  earth- 
works there  have  a  mncn  more  remote  antiquitr." — 
Mr.  T.  Wright,  GerUleman's  Matfazine.  May,  1864, 
p.  478.  A  note  in  the  new  edition  of  Inffulphus, 
p.  74.  says,  **  Bnmenbnrgh  near  the  banks  of  the 
Humber.*  1kouu»hu8  calls  it  Brunford.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  account  says  "the  Norwegians 
entered  the  Humbert  this  would  lead  to  an  inference 
that  the  battle  took  pUce  near  the  entrance  of  that 
river,  and  is  in  foyour  of  its  site  bemg  near  Bairow 
or  Barton. 

•  TuRKiER,  vol.  ii.,  p.  189. 

•  Ibid,,  p.  228.  This  locality  is  unknown.  It  was 
evidently  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and,  most 
probably,  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast;  and,  if  so^  near 
Barrow  or  Barton.  This  would  give  an  additional 
probability  to  Ahuiff's  having  also  landed  there  in 
934,  and  that  the  place  of  his  former  defeat— Bru- 
nauburg— was  also  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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expelled  the  Danes^  and  peopled  them  with  Saxons.'*^  The  Danes  landed 
again  in  great  force  some  years  afterwards,  and  ravaged  the  whole  province 
of  Lindsey.  Sang  Edgar  died  in  975  :  it  is  stated  he  drove  out  the  Danes, 
and  stationed  three  fleets  of  1,200  ships  each,  on  the  eeist,  west,  and  south 
coasts  of  the  island,  as  a  defence  against  future  invasion.  We  have  no  record, 
whatever,  respecting  the  size  of  these  ships ;  they  were  probably  only  boats, 
and  those  very  small  ones.* 

The  governor  of  Mercia  this  year  quarrelled  with  the  monks,  and  turned 
them  out  of  their  houses :  the  governor  of  East  Anglia  supported  them,  and 
many  tumults  ensued.'  Alfric  was  Duke  of  Mercia  in  992.  About  this 
time,  says  Worsaae,  Danish  and  Norwegian  Vikings  again  swarm6d  through- 
out England;  the  tax  called  DwnegeU^  was  levied  to  defray  the  expense  of 
defending  the  country  against  them.'  The  Saxon  king,  Ethelred,  made 
treaties  in  995  and  1002,  with  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  kings,  after  paying 
immense  sums  as  Danegelt,  and  agreeing  to  many  humiliating  conditions.  As 
a  last  resource,  Ethelred  determined  upon  secretly  and  treacherously 
slaughtering  the  Danes  who  were  settled  in  England ;  and  this  massacre  took 
place  on  St.  Bridget's  eve,  13th  of  November,  1002.  Old  and  young,  women 
and  children,  were  slaughtered  indiscriminately,  and  without  mercy.  Worsaab 
says,  the  slaughter  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  south  of  England. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  terrible  treachery,  the  power  and  the  influence  of  the 
Danes  was  far  from  being  annihilated  in  the  south,  while  the  massacre  did  not 
extend  to  the  north.'  In  1003,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  enraged  at  the 
treacherous  treatment  of  his  countrymen,  landed  in  the  west  of  England  and 
ravaged  the  country.  In  1004,  he  came  with  his  fleet  to  Norwich,  and  burnt 
that  city.  A  famine  prevailed  in  England  this  year,  and  the  Danish  fleet  returned 
to  the  Baltic.'^  Edric  was  Duke  of  Mercia  in  1007.  In  1010,  the  Danes  held 
sixteen  counties  in  England,  and  levied  a  tax  of  £48,000.®  In  1012,  Sweyn 
again  invaded  England ;  the  people  gradually  seceded  from  Ethelred,  and  ap- 
pointed the  Dane  their  king.  Sweyn's  reign  was,  however,  a  short  one :  he 
died  at  Gainsborough,  8rd  February,  1014,'  having  brought  his  vessels  up  the 
Trent,  and  conquered  all  Lindsey.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  York, 
leaving  his  son  Canute  to  secure  the  advantages  he  had  obtained.  The  Eng- 
lish seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  death  of  Sweyn,  and  took  measures 
for  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Danes.  They  invited  Ethelred  to  return  from  Nor- 
mandy, to  which  he  had  retired,  in  1013.  Ethelred  attacked  Canute  before  he 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  compelled  him  to  take  reftige  in  his  ships.  From  the 
Trent,  Canute  directed  his  course  to  Sandwich.  The  five  cities, — Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Stamford,  whose  population  was  almost  en- 
tirely Danish, — all  readily  submitted  to  Sweyn  in  1012;  they,  therefore,  and  their 
neighbourhoods,  were  severely  punished  by  Edmund  Ironside;  and  Ingulphus 
says,  speaking  of  the  ravages  committed,  that  Baston,  Langtoft,  Pekirk,  Glin- 
ton,  Northborough,  Maxey,  Etton,  Baddington,  Bamack,  Peterborough,  Eye, 


'  TuRirsB^s  AngloSaxonSf  yol.  iL,  p.  225. 
^  Ibid.f  265.  A  cnrioos  circumstance  connected 
with  thia  reign  may  be  mentioned  here.  According 
to  Hearne,  the  generally  regarded  myth,  Tom 
Thumb— existed  as  an  actual  lining  person  at  this 
period.  The  history  of  that  celebrated  personage 
was  nothmg  else  originally  than  a  description  of 
King  Edgar^s  dwarf.    iWtf^  p.  271. 

»/W^p.272. 

*  This  tax  was  originally  an  annual  tax  of  28.  on 
every  hide  or  carucate  of  arable  land  in  the  kingdom, 
and  was  in  its  nature  a  land-tax,  being  the  first  stated 


tax  of  that  kind,  mentioned  by  onr  historians.  It 
continued  to  retain  the  name  long  after  it  became  ap- 
propriated to  uses  entirely  different  "A  Short  Ac- 
count of  DanegeU"  states  it  was  levied  in  1012  or 
1013. 

*  Worsaae's  Danes  in  England,  p.  10. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  139. 

'  Turner,  vol.  iL,  p.  318. 
»  Ibid,,  p.  320. 

*  Stark's  Gainsborough,    Turner  says  he  died 
in  1013. 
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Thorpe,  Walton,  Y?lttermg,  Paston,  Dogsthorpe,  and  Castor,  were  all  burnt, 
and  the  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity.  The  following  year,  Ethelred 
plundered  the  five  cities  for  submitting  to  Sweyn  and  Canute;  and  in  1015, 
Edward,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  reduced  these  cities,  by  fire  and  military  execu- 
tions, more  completely  to  his  father's  power.  Ethelred,  however,  died  in 
1016  ;  and  his  successor — Edmund  Ironside — and  Canute,  had  a  long  struggle 
for  mastery,  in  which  both  parties  claimed  a  victory.  Edmund  was  assassin- 
ated before  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  Canute  was  without  a  rival,  and  reigned 
until  1084,  when  he  died,  and  Harold  succeeded  liim  in  1040.  Hardicanute 
was  the  next  sovereign;  he  died,  however,  in  1042:  his  death  separated  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Denmark.^  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  son  of  Ethelred, 
succeeded  Hardicanute.  Leofric  .  (called  the  wise,)  was  Earl  of  Mercia  in 
1051,  he  died  in  1057 ;  by  his  wisdom  the  reign  of  Edward  was  preserved  from 
many  perils  and  disorders.*  Aloar  succeeded  his  father,  Leofric,  as  Earl  of 
Mercia.  Edward  the  Confessor  died  in  1066;  and  then  commenced  the 
struggle  for  the  crown  between  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  and 
William  of  Normandy,  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  on  the 
14th  of  October,  the  death  of  the  former,  and  the  Norman  conquest.  There 
was  a  trifling  incursion  of  the  Danes  this  year,  under  Harald  Hardrada,  or 
Harfager,  king  of  Norway,  who  burnt  Scarborough,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Humber  with  500  ships.  They  were  victorious  at  first  near  York,  where  they 
landed,  but  were  a^rwards  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge,  near  York,  23rd  of  September,  1066.* 

We  have  thus  given,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  chronological  statement  of  the 
principal  historical  events  which  occurred  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  particu- 
larly in  Lincolnshire,  between  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  about  449,  to  the 
Nonnan  conquest  in  1066;  comprehending  the  period  of  the  Saxon  rule  in 
England,  and  the  conflicts  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons  for  mastery  in  the 
Island.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  history  of 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  district  in  this  detail :  we  reply,  that  we  have 
been  pursuing  that  history  on  the  only  road  where  traces  of  it  can  be  dis- 
coverwl.  We  do  not  coincide  with  the  opinion  that  Boston  was  the  Causennis 
of  the  Romans,  or  that  it  was  a  place  of  any  importance  during  their  sojourn 
in  Britain ;  but  we  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  Romans  had  a  fort 
near  to  the  site  of  the  present  town,  and  that  the  neighbourhood  was  well 
populated  and  cultivated  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  But,  admitting  that 
Boston  was  the  Roman  Causennis,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Henry  of 
Huntington,  that  this  Roman  station  was  destroyed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots 
about  the  year  450. 

During  the  Saxon  rule  in  England,  Lincolnshire  formed  part  of  the  powerfiil 
kingdom  of  Mercia.  Stukeley,  in  his  Account  of  Lesnea  Abbey,  says — 
"  KiRTON  in  Holland  was  the  original  estate  and  seat  of  the  first  Saxon  Kings 
and  Earls  of  Mercia,  and  the  origin  of  the  potent  kingdom  of  Mercia."  This 
establishes  the  importance  of  this  district  at  that  period.  The  first  historical 
notice  that  we  have  relative  to  Boston,  is  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  where  it  is 
stated,  "  that  St.  Botolph  built  a  monastery  here,  a.  d.  654,  upon  a  desert 
piece  of  ground  given  him  for  that  purpose  by  Ethelmund,  king  of  the  South 
Angles."  This  monastery  existed  till  the  devastation  of  this  county  by  the 
Danes,  a.  d.  870, — so  fatal  to  these  old  religious  houses. 

Bishop  Tanner,  in  his  Notitia  Monastica,  controverts  this  statement,  and 
says,  that  "  this  kingdom  (the  South  Angles)  will  scarce  appear  anywhere  but 


>  TcRiWB's  AngloSaxwu,  vol.  iL,  pp.  323  to  358.  *  Ibid.,  369.  »  Ibid.,  393  and  395. 
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in  the  legends.  Ethelmund  was  not  Duke  of  Mercia  till  near  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  St.  Botolph  ;  and  I  suspect  that  South  Angles  is  a  mistake 
for  South  Hymbres,  by  which  name  the  people  of  Lincolnshire  are  often  called 
by  the  Saxon  writers." 

Leland  gives  contradictory  statements,  not  only  respecting  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  by  St.  Botolph,  but  also  as  to  the  situation  in 
which  it  was  erected.  In  one  place  he  says,  Icanhoe  was  at  Lincoln,  "  scant 
half  a  mile  from  the  minster."^  Again,  he  states,  "  St.  Botolph  founded  the 
monastery  at  Icanno,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelmund.  St.  Botolph  died  there  and 
was  buried  there.  The  monastery  at  Icanno  was  destroyed  by  Inguar  and 
Hubba."*  In  another  place,'  he  writes,  "  Anna,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  was 
slain  in  battle  with  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  a.d.  654.  Ethelbert,  his  brother, 
succeeded  him,  who  reigned  only  two  years,  and  in  his  reign  St.  Botolph 
founded  the  manastery  of  Icanno,"  Leland  also  says,  '^  In  the  year  651,  St. 
Botolph  founded  a  monastery  at  Ycanno,  near  the  eastern  side  of  Lincoln. 
This  monastery  was  afterwards  slightly  repaired,  and  is  now  a  cell  for  two  or 
three  monks  of  St  Mary's  at  York."* 

Bede  merely  says,  in  reference  to  the  subject^  ''St.  Botolph,  a  pious  Saxon, 
had  a  monastery  at  Icwnhoe" 

Dr.  Stukeley  states,  "  Icanhoe,  Icanhoe,  or  as  it  was  commonly  called,  ac- 
cording to  Dugdale,  Wenno,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of 
Boston ;  and  also  that  it  was  the  last  bounds  northward  of  the  loeni,  in  most 
ancient  times ;  therefore,  he  concludes  its  old  name  was  Icanhoe,"  or,  as  Mr. 
Baxter  interprets  in  his  Qlossary,  ^^Icenorum  mvmimentumJ*^ 

HiGDON,  in  his  Polychronicon,  speaking  of  the  situation  of  Icanhoe,  places  it 
"ad  orientem  Ltncolnia ;'*  which.  Tanner  remarks,  ''if  some  distance  of  miles 
be  observed,  is  reconcileable  to  Boston."  Camden,  in  his  Britannia^  mentions 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  called  Wickanford,  which  Tanner  thinks  resembles 
the  name  of  Icanhoe.^  A  more  modem  writer  supposes  Monxhouse,  near 
Lincoln,  to  be  the  ancient  Icanhoe? 

In  all  the  maps  of  Saxon  England  which  we  have  inspected,  we  have  invari- 
ably found  the  present  site  of  Boston  represented  as  Icanhoe, 

Amidst  this  opposing  testimony,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  an  absolute 
decision  respecting  the  site  of  the  Saxon  Icanhoe  ;  it  is,  however, 
-rendered  more  than  probable,  by  the  following  considerations,  that  it  was 
situated  at  or  near  Boston.  The  writers  of  the  Life  of  St.  Botolph  say,  that 
he,  wishing  to  disturb  no  one  in  his  possessions,  solicited  leave  to  found  his 
monastery  in  a  situation  previously  unoccupied  and  unappropriated ;  this  could 
not  be  the  case  with  any  part  of  the  city  of  Lincoln.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
says,  "he  founded  this  monastery  upon  a  desert  piece  of  ground;"  and  a 
description  of  the  site  of  the  monastery®  is  certainly  much  more  applicable  to 
the  marshy  mouth  of  a  river,  than  the  vicinity  of  a  powerful  and  long-estab- 
lished city,  like  Lincoln,  "  scant  half  a  mile  of  which,"  is  said  to  be  the  situa- 
tion of  Icanhoe.  That  St.  Botolph  did  found  a  monastery  where  Boston 
is  now  situated,  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to 
prove  that  he  established  two  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  That  he  founded  his 
monastery  at  Icanhoe,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Bede,  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
Leland,  Higdon,  Dugdale,  Stukeley,  and  of  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject. 


*  Leiand's  CoUeci4mta^  vol.  i.,  p.  82. 

*  ItmerarVf  vol.  viii.,  p.  71. 

*  Leland  s  CoUectanea^  vol.  i.,  p.  590. 

*  Lela2cd*s  Collectanea^  vol.  iv.,  p.  33. 

*  Stukeley's  It.  Cur. 


*  There  is  also,  in  this  part  of  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
a  church  dedicated  to  St  Botolph. 

^  Topographical  Cabinet,  vol.  x. 

*  See  Life  of  St.  Botolfu  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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Therefore,  if  he  foanded  only  one  monastery,  and  that  at  Icanhoe,  it  is  almost 
conclaaive  that  Icanhoe  and  Boston  are  the  same. 

We  do  not  find  anything  upon  record  respecting  this  neighbourhood,  firom 
the  foundation  of  this  monastery,  about  650,  until  its  destruction  in  870,  by 
the  Danes,  under  Inguar  and  Hubba.  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
account  which  we  have  given  of  the  battle  of  Threckingham,  in  the  year  870  ; 
but  firom  that  time,  until  seventeen  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Domesday 
survey,  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  direct 
historical  information  respecting  Boston  and  the  immediately  surrounding 
country. 

Nor  is  Boston  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  From  this  circumstance,  it 
appears  to  be  a  fair  inference,  that  it  had  not,  up  to  that  period,  been  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  and  distinct  town  or  parish.  We  are  told  that  St.  Bo- 
TOLPH*  founded  his  monastery  at  a  certain  *'v/ntiUed  place,  where  none  dwelt, 
named  Ikanho,  it  was  a  wUdemesM  unfrequented  by  men,**  Boston,  therefore, 
at  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion,  probably  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
the  monastic  building  erected  by  St.  Botolph,  and  the  usual  appendages  of 
such  institutions ;  these  being  destroyed,  Icanhoe,  as  it  was  called,  then  re- 
lapsed into  its  former  desolate  state ;  and  in  this  condition,  or  something 
approaching  to  it,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey. 

Ingulphus,  in  his  chronicles  of  Croyland  Abbey,  when  enumerating  the  bene- 
factors to  that  establishment,  upon  its  re-building,  after  the  fire  which  entirely 
destroyed  it  in  the  year  1091,  says — "In  place  of  the  ancient  tower  of  the 
church  we  erected  an  humble  belfi*y,  and  placed  therein  two  small  bells 
($killettasj  which  Fergus,  the  coppersmith  of  St.  Botolph's  town,  had  lately 
presented  to  us."*  This  re-building  the  abbey  at  Croyland  was  in  the 
year  1113.  From  the  quantity  of  land  in  Skirbeck,  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day, it  is  almost  certain  that  Boston  was  included  with  Skirbeck  in  that 
survey ;  and  that  it,  at  that  period,  formed  part  of  it.'  In  fact,  at  the  present 
day,  Boston  is  very  nearly  surrounded  by  Skirbeck,  and  appears  to  occupy  the 
very  centre  of  the  land,  which,  in  the  Domesday  survey,  was  returned  as  be- 
longing to  that  parish. 

It  would  certainly  be  unreasonable  to  infer,  that,  because  this  district  has 
obtained  so  little  notice  between  the  years  450  and  1066,  it  did  not  share, 
in  some  degree,  in  all  the  stirring  events  which  took  place  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln  during  the  intervening  600  years,  and  that  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  condition  of  the  district,  were  not  sensibly  aflTected  by  them. 
What  those  events  were,  we  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  state,  and  refer  to  them 
as  the  best  and  only  history  of  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood  which  we  can 
famish.  It  is  sufficient,  we  think,  to  afiFord  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  varied 
and  often  suffering  condition  in  which  our  Lincolnshire  ancestors  were  placed 
during  the  long-continued  strife,  not  only  between  them  and  the  Saxons — first 


1  Capobays,  VUa  SL  Botulphl 

*  BiLET*8  edition  of  Ingulp/uu  (1854),  p.  208. 

>  KKT.HAir,  in  his  lUustration  of  Domudav  Booh, 


f.  17,  am — **  It  is  certain  Uiat  all  lands,  botb  of  the 
mtf  and  clergy,  were  at  the  snrrej  held  of  the  King 
directly  m  capiU,  and  no  land  whaterer,  or  township, 
was  excepted  from  the  account  then  taken ;  and  those 
towns  wmch  are  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  tu  hav- 
M^  no  manor  in  thenij  are  accounted  for  in  some 
neighboorini^  lordships  and  towns  where  the  manors 
stood,  and  are  there  assessed." 
In  llunnvo*8  Hittoty  of  Sbwrey,  as  edited  by  Mr. 


Brat,  it  is  noticed  that 


ford,  including  the 


chapel  of  Haslemire,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
owine  to  its  being  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Godalming 
(vol.  1.,  p.  660) ;  and  Haslemire  itself,  from  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  same  manor,  is  likewise  unnoticed  (p. 
667).  It  is  stated  also,  that  Wimbledon  ajjpears  to 
hare  been  omitted,  in  consequence  of  being  included 
in  Mortlake,  vol.  iii.,  p.  267.  Hull  is  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  althougn  it  was  certainly  a  considerable 
port  within  a  centt^  after  the  compilation  of  that 
record,  and  probably  at  a  much  earlier  period.  ^  Hull 
was  then  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Myton,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  JDomesdav  as  a  berewickf  within  the  manor 
of  Ferriby,  in  Hessle  Hundred.— Frost's  JSTufl,  p.  6. 
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their  allies  and  then  their  conquerors — ^but  afterwards  between  the  dommant 
Saxons  and  the  hardy  and  marauding  Vikings  of  Denmark  and  Norway, — the 
Scandinavians  of  the  North.  Without  this  summary  of  Saxon  and  Danish- 
British  history,  an  account  of  this  district  would  be  most  decidedly  imperfect. 
We  have,  however,  something  more  to  say  respecting  the  Danirh  history  of 
Lincolnshire,  which  we  think  of  importance  towards  the  attainment  of  a  correct 
idea  of  the  effects  which  their  residence  in  the  county  was  likely  to  produce 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  the  condition  of  this  neighbourhood. 

Although  we  are  not  inclined  to  coincide  with  the  old  chronicler,  who  says, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  Danish  invasion,  "  one  Dane  would  often  put 
ten  Saxons  to  flight,"  yet  we  think  it  very  probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
derived  much  vigour,  both  of  mind  and  body,  from  their  mixture  with  their 
Scandinavian  invaders :  a  people  who  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Bomans 
or  any  other  nation.  The  Danes  principally  settled  in  England;  the  Nor- 
wegians in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  That  die  Danes  were  well  acquainted  with 
Lincolnshire,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  preceding  narrative.  And  we 
have  authority  for  asserting  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  was  not 
unfrequently  the  scene  of  their  operations.    Mr.  Worsaae  says — 

*'  The  Thames  certainly  brought  many  Danes  in  ancient  tunes  to  the  country  south  of 
Watling  Street;  but  the  large  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  called  'The  Wash/  and 
the  rivers  Humber,  Tees,  and  Tyne  attracted  still  more  of  them  to  the  eastern  and  northern 
districts.  The  Wash  especially  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tibe  landing  places  most  in  favour 
with  them.*'  Whatever  were  tne  reasons  which  attracted  the  Danes  to  the  Wash,  "  it  is  cer- 
tain," continues  the  writer,  **  that  the  first  and  richest  setdements  of  the  Danes  were  round 
this  bay;  and  from  it,  afterwards  extended  themselves  quite  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland, 
and  formed  the,  so-called,  '  Danelagh,'  which  comprised  fifteen  of  the  thirty-two  counties 
or  shires  then  existing  in  England.  In  the  province  called  Mercia  (or  the  marshes)  which 
formed  the  centre  of  England,  and  in  that  of  Lindisse,  which  extendea  from  tlie  Wash  to  the 
Hiunber,  they  were  not  only  in  possession  of  a  ^at  numher  of  villages  and  landed  estates, 
which  they  had  selected  to  settle  on,  but  had  likewise  made  themselves  masters  of  several 
towns,  ana  particularly  the  five  strong  fortresses  of  Stamford,  Leicester,  Derhy,  Nottingham, 
and  lincoln.  These  places  belonged  to  the  Danes  as  early  as  die  reign  of  King  Alfred,  and 
were  distinguished  by  their  size,  their  commerce,  and  their  wealth.  They  obtained  the 
name  of  the  *  Five  Burghs/^  They  formed,  as  it  were,  a  litde  state,  possessmg  in  common  y 
their  own  courts  of  judicature  and  other  peculiar  municipal  institutions."" 

Mr.  Worsaae  says, — and,  although  there  is  much  truth  in  what  he  asserts, 
yet  his  opinions  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance  for  his  a^nor  patria, — 

"  It  is  an  incontrovertible  and  notorious  fact,  which  has,  however,  hardly  been  sufficienUy 
insisted  upon,  that  about  half  of  England — the  'Danelagh,*  or  community  of  the 
Danes — ^was  for  centuries  subject  to  the  Danish  laws,  and  that  these  laws  existed  even  after 
the  Nonnan  Conquest ;  and  uiat  they  did  not  pass  into  the  general  or  common  law  of  Eng- 
land till  the  successors  of  William  the  Conqueror  at  last  united  into  a  whole,  the  various 
discordant  parts  into  which  England  had  been  previously  divided."' 

The  Danes  generally  anchored  their  ships  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or 
lay  imder  the  islands  on  the  coast.  Thence  they  could  sail  to  the  interior 
of  the  country.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  in  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  the  Danes  advanced  up  the  Humber  and  the  Trent  to  Gainsborough, 
the  Ouse  to  York,  and  the  Lea  to  Hertford  or  Ware,  there  is  no  mention 


>  Worsaae*s  Danes  in  England^  pp.  80,  31. 
Drakabd,  in  his  History  of  Romford,  savs  these 
were  concjnered  by  the  Danes  in  871;  Worsaae 
places  their  conquest  something  earlier.  Drakard 
adds — "  The  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were  princi- 
pally Danes,  all  the  English  among  them  being  their 
Kervants,  or  such  as  had  by  intermarriages  become 
Danes  in  interest  and  in  religion,  and  in  &eir  social 
and  political  connections,"  p.  27. 


*  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his  Account  of  Lincoln  CaHhe- 
dral  ([p.  16),  says— "the  inhabitants  of  the  Q^KkMne 
Burgi  (call^  hy^  the  Danes  Fifburai)  were  styled  Fff- 
hurgenses.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  in 
1017,  between  Edmund  and  Canute,  Mercia  felt  to 
the  lot  of  the  Danes.** 

■  WoRaAAE*s  Danes  in  England,  p.  152. 
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whateyer  made  of  their  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Witham,  or  of  their  proceed- 
ing along  that  river.  Lincoln,  one  of  their  "  five  Burgs,"  they  could  reach  by 
the  Trent  and  Gainsborough  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  at  that  period 
very  little,  along  the  course  of  the  Witham  firom  its  entrance  below  Boston  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bardney,  which  invited  either  the  cupidity  or  the  curiosity 
of  these  Scandinavian  marauders.  The  long  and  restless  period  which  com- 
menced with  the  departure  of  the  Bomans,  and  scarcely  terminated  with  the 
Norman  conquest,  had,  probably,  been  passed  without  due  care  being  taken  of 
either  the  defences  from  the  sea  raised  by  the  Bomans,  or  of  the  internal  modes 
of  communication  by  roads,  or  of  drainage  by  the  canals,  constructed  by  that 
energetic  people.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Boman  civilisation  had  all 
but  disappeared  from  Britain  long  before  the  Saxons  had  established  themselves 
permanently  on  the  soil.    According  to  Mr.  Kemble,^ — 

**  The  Brito-Romans,  rapidly  thinning  in  numbers,  had  nearly  all  retreated  to  the  towns. 
The  open  country  lay  neglected  and  imtilled,  and  the  great  roads  themselves  were  all  but 
completely  obstructed  by  fast-groynna  coppice  and  brushwood.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
much  wealth  remained  in  the  towns,  all  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Saxon  conqueror." 

If  this  was  the  condition  of  the  country  generally,  how  likely  were  all  the 
great  features  of  decay  to  be  increased  about  the  mouth  of  the  Witham,  where 
so  much  more  than  average  care  was  necessary  to  ward  oflf  the  consequences  of 
time  and  accident.  And,  if  England  presented  this  aspect  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Saxon  visitation,  what  was  to  prevent  it  becoming  immeasurably 
worse  before  the  inroads  of  the  Danes?  We  are  afraid  that  the  Saxon 
Icanhoe  had  little  attractions  for  the  Danes,  and  that  the  Saxon  river  Lindis, 
although  quite  as  capacious  as  the  Trent  at  Gainsborough,  and  much  more 
so  than  the  Ouse  at  York,  or  the  Lea  at  Ware  or  Hertford,  had  never  the 
honour  of  bearing  a  Danish  fleet  upon  its  waters. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Danes — 

**  Fierce  and  strife-loving  Pagans  as  they  were, 
Housed  on  the  wild  sea — ^witii  wild  usages," 

furnished  many  early  converts  to  Christianity.  Many  of  the  towns  of  England 
can  still  show  an  ancient  church  dedicated  to  St.  Olave,  the  patron  saint  of 
tiie  Northmen.  There  are  two,  at  least,  in  London ;  there  is  also  St.  Clement 
Danes,  where  was  an  extensive  burial  place.  Canute  himself  was  dis- 
Unguished  by  his  liberality  to  the  church.  As  though  he  wished  to  make 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  Croyland  abbey  by  the  Danish  soldiery, 
he  gave  the  splendid  golden  chalice  which  stood  on  the  high  altar  of  the  re- 
stored church  there.*  Under  Canute,  Christianity  was  almost  completely 
established  in  the  Danelao  itself.  Mr.  Worsaae  is  disposed  to  consider 
Croyland  as  the  chief  point  from  whence  Christianity  and  civilisation  were 
diffused  through  the  Danish  population  in  England.  There  were  many  Danish 
abbots  of  Croyland  between  the  9th  and  12th  centuries.' 

We  have  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  permanent  settlements  of  the 
Danes  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places.  We  have 
evidences  of  Danish  descent  in  the  family  names — Thirkill,  Holden,  Harold, 
Thorley,  Elliff,  Orme,  Swain,  Hastings,  Thurstan,  Bond,  Goodwin,  Torrey, 
Magnus,  Osgood,  Harle,  Hoding,  Adlard,  Ealand,  Harrap,  Storr,  &c.,  and  in  all 


'  Ksxble's  Saxons  in  England^  yol. !.,  p.  20,  and 
Tol.  ii. 
*  Wobsaak's  Danet^  ^^  in  Enaland, 
'  The  precept  which  directed  the  taking  the 
DoMESDAT  SuBVKT,  lud  DO  injunction  on  the  jurors 
to  make  a  return  of  churches.  The  mention  of  them, 
therefore,  if  at  aU  made,  was  likely  to  he  irregular. 


The  whole  number  mentioned  in  the  Survey  is  about 
1,700 :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  222  churches 
were  returned  from  Lincolnshire,  243  from  Norfolk, 
and  364  from  Suffolk — all  Danish  counties,--one  only 
is  returned  from  Cambridgeshire,  and  none  in  Lanca- 
shire, Cornwall,  or  even  Middlesex. — Sua  Hemry 
Ellis's  Int.  to  bomuday. 
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names  ending  in  son  or  sen,  tenninations  which  never  appear  in  Saxon  names.  In 
Domesday  Book,  under  the  head  of  Lincolnshire,  nearly  all  the  names  of 
persons  mentioned  as  holding  property,  and  having  Sac  and  Soke,  or  Toll  and 
Theim,  are  Danish-English.^  In  the  same  maimer,  of  the  twelve  lagemen 
(equivalent  to  lords  of  manors)  who  resided  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  bear  a 
Danish  name.  In  Domesday  return  for  the  city  of  Lincoln,  out  of  the  twelve 
persons  mentioned  as  holding  Sac  and  Soke,  ten  are  undoubtedly  of  Danish 
descent ;  one  is  called  a  Norman,  and  another  is  probably  a  Norman  also.* 

But  die  most  striking  proof  of  the  great  prevalence  of  the  Danish  element 
in  Lincolnshire  is,  that  out  of  1373  names  of  places,  of  Danish  derivation, 
selected  from  the  map  of  England,  Lincolnshire  contained  292;  Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Lancashire,  only  about  50  each ;  Leicestershire,  90 ; 
Yorkshire  above  400;  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  each  about  150;  and 
fourteen  other  counties  the  remaining  130.  Of  the  292  Lincolnshire  towns, 
212  had  the  termination  by,  63  that  of  thorpe,  1  that  of  with,  4  ended  with 
toft,  8  with  beck,  1  with  ness,  and  3  with  dale*  The  colonisation  had  clearly 
been  the  greatest  near  the  coasts,  and  along  the  rivers ;  it  had  its  central  point 
in  Lincolnshire,  which  was  very  nearly  the  earliest  and  most  occupied  by  the 
Danes/  In  many  places,  the  name  of  the  first  Scandinavian  possessor  is  still 
retained;  for  instance,  inThoresby,  Thurganby,  Ormsby,  Haconby,  Ingoldsby, 
Kettelby,  Ravendale,  &c.  The  provincial  .dialect  also  of  Lincolnshire  is  ftdl 
of  Danish  elements,  as  we  shall  show  in  a  subsequent  section.  If  the  Danes, 
previously  to  their  invasion  of  England,  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
coining  money,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  they  very  readily  acquired 
it  when  here,  since  the  names  of  50  Danish-Norwegian  coiners  in  England 
occur  between  a.  d.  979  and  1066  :  of  these  seventeen  resided  at  Lincoln,  five 
at  Stamford,  and  one  at  Torksey.' 

It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  arms  and  ornaments,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Scandinavian  Vikings,  should  firequently  be  found  in  England.  In  the 
rivers  upon  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  Danish  ships  showed  themselves  so 
often,  and  where  remains  of  these  ships  are  supposed  to  be  now  and  then 
found,  iron  swords  have  been  discovered.  The  Scandinavian  sword  is  generally 
heavier  and  longer  than  the  Saxon  sword,  and  has  a  guard  and  commonly  a 
large  and  triangular  knob  at  the  hilt.  Besides  their  arms,  the  ornaments  and 
decorations  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  are  occasionally  found ;  which  are 
easily  distinguished  by  antiquaries  from  those  of  the  Saxons.*  The  Nor- 
man invasion,  says  Mr.  Worsaae,  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  invasion  of 
the  northern  men,^  for  Norman  signifies  nothing  more  than  a  man  from  the 
north.  The  Danish  conquest  of  England  was  therefore  just  as  fully  Normanic, 
as  was  the  conquest,  by  the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  of  the  part  of  France,  called 


*  WoRSAAB*8  Dana  in  England,  pp.  149, 160. 

*  Brooke's  Lincoln  Cathedral,  pp.  24,  25. 
'  Wobsaaje's  Danes,  p,  71. 

*  Ibid,,  pp.  72  and  182. 

*  Wobsaae's  Danes  in  England,  p.  119. 

*  We  have  met  with  the  following  observations  in 
a  late  publication,  which  we  think  pertinent  to  this 
aubject: — ^*  The  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  periods  may 
be  classified  as  follows :  The  antiquities  ot  the  first, 
or  stone  period,  illustrate  a  time  when  the  country 
was  rude  and  uncultiyated  in  the  {greatest  def^ree, 
when  no  knowledge  of  metals  was  possessed  by  the 
inhabitants^  who  formed  all  their  implements  or 
weapons,  of  wood,  of  the  bones  of  animals,  or  of  sUme. 
The  SEOOITD,  or  age  of  hrome,  indicates  a  very  re* 
markable  adranoe.    Weapons  and  personal  ornaments 


belong  to  it,  often  of  very  great  finish  and  beantj, 
generally  formed  of  a  heavy,  mixed  metal,  into  whioa 
tin  enters  largely.  Numerous  ornaments  of  the 
purest  gold  are  also  found  of  this  period.  The  third 
IS  the  age  of  iron,  and  now,  and  not  before,  silver  oo- 
curs  in  large  quantities.    Such  is  the  gndualpn>- 

fress  which  ha!s  been  traced  thoroughout  Northern 
lurope. 

"  Bronze  is  the  metal  found  almost  exclusively  !n 
the  earliest  sepulchral  interments.  The  origin  of 
Brome  is  supposed  to  result  from  an  attempt  to 
harden  copper  u  countries  where  iron  was  not  kuowo, 
or  could  not  be  readily  procured.  Iron  also  undergoes 
much  more  rapid  decomposition  than  either  brass  er 
bronze." 

'  WORSAAS,  p.  96. 
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after  them,  Noimandy.  These  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  says  Sharon 
Turner,  broaght  great  political  advantages  to  England.  They  appear  to  have 
planted  in  their  British  colonies  a  numerous  race  of  freemen.  The  following 
sommary  from  the  Domesday  returns  justifies  this  observation,  and  corroborates 
what  Mr.  Worsaae  says : — 

"  That  from  the  time  of  thair  first  settlement  in  England,  the  Danes  desperately  resisted 
eTGiy  chief  who  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  as  free  and  independent  men. 
It  was,  indeed,  but  reasonable  that  thev  should,  with  persevering  boldness,  defend  in  a 
foieign  land,  that  freedom,  fbr  the  sake  or  which  they  had  abandoned  their  Scandinavian 
homes.*"  ^ 

It  was  the  object  of  the  Domesday  survey  to  enumerate,  chiefly,  if  not  only, 
those  persons  whose  lands  and  tenements  rendered  some  payment  or  service  to 
the  Grown  or  State;  or  had  been  supposed  to  do  so.  The  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Lancashire  are  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  In  the  other  fifteen  counties  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Watling-street,  the  "Soehnumni"  (independent  landholders),  and  the 
*'Liberi  Homines  "  (freeholders),  are  thus  enumerated  by^TuRNER.  We  rejoice 
at  finding  Lincolnshire  holding  so  good  a  position. 

SOCHMANNI.        IJB.  HOM.  TOTAL. 

Lincolnshire 11,822              11,822 

Norfolk 6,621  4,081  10,602 

Suffolk 1,0U  8,012  0,026 

Leicestershire 1,716              1,716 

Nottinghamshire 1,665              1,666 

Essex    843  806  649 

Yorkshire 488              488 

Northamptonshire  916              916 

Derby    127              127 

Cambridge    .- 245              246 

Hertford,  Bedford,  Cheshire,  Rutland,  and  Hun^  \  „„ .  o^  . 

ingdon    J  '^'**              '^'^^ 

23,430  18,299  86,729 


This  enumeration  will  have  more  effect  when  it  is  stated,  that  the 
remainder  of  England  contained  only  1,485  Sokemen  and  223  Lib.  Homines, 
together  1,708.  The  population  of  Lincolnshire,  at  the  date  of  the  Domesday 
return,  consisted  of  the  following  classes : — 

Tenentes 68 

Taini  (Saxon  nobility) 27 

Sochmanni  (free  of  blood)  11,822 

ViUani  (superior  to  Bend,  but  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord)   7,168 

Bordarii  (cottagers,  superior  to  the  Villani) 8,737 

Molini*  (millers)   414 

Moldarii  (quarrymen)  76 

SilTs  (woodmen)  262 

£cclesi»  (churchmen) 226 

Saline  (makers  of  salt)    361 

Piscarii  (fishermen)  211 

Gensorii  (farmers  paying  rent)    20 

Burgesses  (tradesmen  in  towns) 274 

Other  persons 260 

24,416 


>  WOBSAAB,  p.  171. 

'  It  has  been  a  generaHy  received  opinion  that 
WMirfhiilli  were  not  known  in  England  before  the 
Cooqneet,  and  that  the  Moletidma  mentioned  in 
iMmudttg  were  all  toalennilla;  but  Mr.  Fbost  says 


that  WrruLF,  king  of  Mercia,  confirmed  to  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  A.  D.  883,  a  windmill^  near  Sut- 
ton in  BoBWorth.  ''the  gift  of  Normannns;"  in  the 
ffrant  it  is  termed  **  vmm  mokndimm  veiUricimC*'^ 
See  Imoulpuus,  p.  20. 


32  THE  GiRvrii,  OR  fenmen; 

Brought  forward 24,416 

Lincoln  Mans  (liouses) 982 

Stamford    „         „  317 

Torksey      „         „  102 

25,81T 


The  total  population  of  the  above  classes  in  England,  at  this  time,  ws 
300,755,  of  which  the  five  Danish  counties,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  Esse: 
and  Yorkshire,  contained  100,794.  These  numbers  may  be  considered  as  r< 
presenting  so  many  families,  and  if  we  take  five  as  the  general  average  of 
family,  we  shall  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  at  the  time  of  the  Conquei 
1,503,775.  But  as  all  the  monks,  and  nearly  all  the  parochial  clergy  ai 
omitted,  and  very  few  of  iiie  freemen  are  enumerated,  except  in  the  Danis 
counties,  we  shall,  probably,  be  justified  in  taking  the  population  at  the  No] 
man  conquest,  at  a  little  over  two  millions  of  persons. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  sa^  Mr.  Turner,  '*  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Angl 
Saxon  population,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  were  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  it 
thing  could  have  broken  their  bonds  but  such  events  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  tl 
civil  wars  which  it  excited  and  fostered." 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  fens  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct  race  < 
people ;  they  are  mentioned  by  Bede  as  the  GiRVii,  who  inhabited  Cambridgi 
Northampton,  and  Huntingdon,  with  part  of  Lincolnshire ;  and  had  theii  ow 
princes,  dependent  on  the  kings  of  Mercia.* 

"  These  people  have  been,  from  the  earUest  times,  distinguished  by  manners  and  habit 
which  were  the  consequence  of  their  isolated  state,  living  in  a  country  almost  inaccessibl 
and  at  all  times  very  uninviting  to  strangers.  They  were  called  Gyrvii,  because  Ofr  i 
English  is  the  same  as  profundi  paltUy  a  deep  fen,  in  the  Latin."'  Camden  says,  **thev  thi 
inhabit  this  fennish  country,  and  all  the  rest  beside  (which,  from  the  edge  and  boroers  < 
Suffolk,  as  far  as  Wainfleet  in  Lincolnshire,  contains  thi-eescore  and  eight  miles,  and  millioi 
of  acres),  were,  in  the  Saxon  Times,  called  Gyrvii,  that  is  Fen-men,  or  Fen-dwellers,  a  kii 
of  people,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where  they  dwelt,  rude,  uncivil,  and  envioi 
to  all  others  whom  they  call  upland  men ;  who,  stalking  on  high,  upon  stilts,  apply  the 
minds  to  grazing,  fishing,  or  fowling.  The  whole  region,  which  in  winter  season,  and  som 
times  most  part  of  the  year,  is  overflowed  by  the  spreading  waters  of  the  rivers  Ouse,  Gran 
Nen,  Welland,  Glen,  and  Withain,  having  not  lodes  and  sewers  large  enough  to  void  awaj 
but,  again,  when  their  streams  are  retired  within  their  own  channels,  it  is  so  plenteous  ai 
rank  of  a  certain  fat  ffrass  and  full  hay,  wliich  Uiey  call  lid,  that  when  they  have  mow€ 
down  as  much  of  the  better  as  will  serve  tiieir  turn,  they  set  fire  on  the  rest,  and  biun  it  i 
November,  that  it  may  come  up  again  in  great  abundance.  At  which  time  a  man  may  a 
this  fenny  and  moist  tract  on  alight  flaming  fire  all  over  every  way,  and  wonder  thereat.**' 

We  are  aware  that  Camden  is  here  describing  the  character  and  habits  i 
the  Fen-men,  as  ho  found  them  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  conditio 
of  the  fens  had  then  altered  very  little  from  what  it  was  at  the  Norman  coi 
quest,  and  the  people  inhabiting  them  had,  probably,  altered  as  little;  an 
Camden's  sketch  may,  we  think,  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  accurate  description  i 
the  Gyrvii  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  times. 

We  here  bring  this  long  section  to  a  close.  We  are  aware  that  we  ha^ 
been  treating  of  Lincolnshire  at  large,  rather  than  of  Boston  as  a  part,  bi 
we  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  hope  they  will  pro^ 
satisfactory. 

*  Bede*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  20.       I  and  from  Gjrva,  Saxon  for  marsh  lands.     Ihgu 
'  Register  of  Peterborough,    Ginrii  has  also  been      thus,  p.  60. 
derived  from  the  British  Gyrwys^  driverB  of  cattle^  I      *  Camden's  Briiaxmia^  Cambridgeshire. 
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LTHOUGH  it  is  usual  to  date  the  Conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans,  from  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  which  took  place  October  14th,  1066,  it 
is  certain  that  tlie  contest  did  not  terminate  during 
several  years  after  that  event;  and  it  was  then  ac- 
complished by  the  sword,  by  torture,  by  the  death 
and  extermination  of  the  Brito-Saxons,  by  con- 
fiscation of  their  property,  and  by  rewarding  there- 
with the  followers  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  who 
thus  became  possessed  of  the  broad  lands  and  the 
stately  homes  of  the  Chiefs,  the  Thanes,  and  the  Franklins  of  the  country. 
The  Saxons,  though  they  fouglit  gallantly  in  a  cause  of  which  death  to  one  of 
the  engaging  parties  was  the  only  termination,  were  not  equal  in  warlike  ability 
to  the  Normans,  who,  after  a  pertinacious  and  bloody  struggle  for  about  six 
years,  obtained  the  mastery  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Strong 
negative  proof  may  be  found  that  the  Normans  at  the  commencement  of  10fS7 
had  not  advanced  in  a  north-eastward ly  direction  beyond  the  rivers  the  mouths 
of  which  form  "  Boston  Wash."  No  Norman  had  passed  the  Humber,  and 
very  few  had  even  reached  the  central  parts  of  Mercia,  in  1068.  The  city  of 
York  was  not  conquered  until  1070 ;  in  which  year  a  severe  famine  extended 
over  all  England :  it  had  commenced  in  the  districts  conquered  by  the  Normans 
in  1067.*  The  fenny  districts  of  Mebcia  had  long  been  the  residence  of  a 
people  who  were  difficult  to  subdue,  and  still  more  difficult  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection ;  and  these  districts  were  now  the  "  Camps  of  Refuge  "  to  the  scattered 
and  discomfited  Saxons.  A  recent  historian  of  a  neighbouring  portion  of  the 
Fens  says, — 

**  The  remote  situation  and  solitary  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fens  would  render  them 
as  averse  to  any  change  in  the  government,  as  they  were  aftei*war<ls  found  to  be  to  improve 
their  fruitless  land  by  cultivation.  It  is  men  of  this  kind,  who,  with  no  notion  and  no  wish 
for  alteration,  whose  position  gives  them  more  natural  security  than  their  neighbours,  and 
coDsequently  more  independence  of  powerful  parties,  who  have  been  found  the  last  to  be 
conquered  in  every  country  where  their  subjugtition  has  been  attempted.  What  the  rock 
and  defile  were  to  the  mountaineer,  the  reed-field  and  mere  were  to  the  fcnman — his  home, 
the  source  of  his  subsistence,  and  his  defence  in  seasons  of  oppression  or  misfortune."^ 

The  Isle  of  Ely  was  one  of  these  "Camps  of  Refuge;"  and  here,  during 


*  Thierry*S  Norman  Conquest,  pp.  192,  207,  226,  and  227. 

*  Walker  and  Craddock's  History  of  Wisbech^  p.  74. 
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several  years  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Hastings,  were  assembled  for 
protection  many  of  the  principal  Saxon  nobility  and  ecclesiastics,  particularly 
the  brothers  of  the  slain  King  Harold,  and  the  Earls  Edwin  ^  and  Morcar;*  and 
there  was  also  found  the  heroic  Hereward,  son  of  Leofric,  Lord  of  Bourn,  who 
for  a  long  time,  by  his  sagacity,  bravery,  and  self-devotedness,  baffled  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Normans  to  obtain  possession  of  this  stronghold.  Here  ward, 
however,  was  finally  driven  out  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely 
conquered ;  but  its  brave  defender  was  not  only  spared  all  personal  indignity, 
but  allowed  to  enjoy  his  inheritance.  The  deeds  of  Here  ward  long  lived  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people,  and  have  come  down  to  our  day  in  the  narratives  of  the 
ancient  chronicles.^  His  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Turfrida,  was  married  to 
Hugh  de  Evermont,  Lord  of  JDeeping.  Hereward's  death  took  place  about  the 
end  of  1072,  wlien  he  was  traitorously  attacked  by  a  troop  of  armed  Normans, 
in  defiance  of  the  King's  oath ;  Hereward  having  accepted  "  the  King's  peace,** 
as  it  was  called. 

But  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  not  the  only  poition  of  the  Fens  which  resisted  the 
army  of  the  Conqueror.  The  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boston  furnished 
some  brave  men,  who  successfully  opposed  the  invaders ;  we  find  it  recorded 
that,— 

"  The  country  of  Holland,  being,  at  the  Conquest,  very  strong  by  abundance  of  water : 
the  HoiXANDB,  the  Welles,  and  the  Lords  of  Kyme,  being  confederate  together  (as  by  old 
men,  from  man  to  man,  I  have  been  credibly  reported),  kept  out  the  Conqueror  by  force,  till  at 
length  he  had  it  by  composition  and  agreement,  that  they  should  keep  their  lands  still ;  and 
BO  the  grant  to  the  Hollandk's  at  that  time  from  the  Conqueror,  passed  in  this  sorts, 
'Notiscat  omnibus  Anglis,  Francis,  et  Alienigenis,  nos  Willum:  Regem  redidisse  Radulpho 
Milite  de  Holand  totum  dominium  suum  de  Esteveninge,  tam  libere,  honorifice,  quiete 
et  in  pace,  sicut  aliqui  alio  de  Baronibus  nostris  de  nobis  tenent,  teste,  &c' "  * 

These  estates  of  the  Hollands,  the  Wells,  and  the  Kymes,  were  probably  held 
by  what  was  then  known  as  allodial  tenure,  which  signified  an  hereditary  and 
perpetual  estate,  free,  and  in  the  power  of  the  possessor  to  dispose  of  by  gift  or 
sale,  but  subject  to  the  common  and  constant  tax  of  hidage.  The  king  was,  on 
the  death  of  an  allodial  tenant,  entitled  to  relief.* 

The  families  of  Holland  and  Kyme  were  for  a  long  time  closely  connected 
with  this  neighbourhood,  and  we  shall  give  an  account  of  them  in  a  subsequent 
section. 

Besides  the  resistance  and  the  insuborli nation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  William  had  to  attend  to  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  who  entered  the 
Humber  in  considerable  force  in  1069,  1074,  and  again  in  1085 :  they  were, 
however,  repulsed.  In  1080  the  invaluable  record,  Domesday  Survey,  was 
commenced  by  order  of  William  ;  it  was  completed  in  1086.  In  this  Survey 
Lincolnshire  is  divided  into  thirty  Wapentakes  or  Hundreds,  of  which  only 
nineteen  at  the  present  day  bear  a  name  anything  approaching  to  that  given 


*  Earl  of  Mercia. 

*  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

*  See  Thierry's  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
questy  Bkntham'a  Jsle  of  Ely,  Speed,  Dugdale, 
Robert  of  Brunne's  Chronicle,  &c. 

"*  Blomefibld's  Norfolk,  vol.  i.  p.  232;  quoting 
the  words  of  George  Hollandf  one  of  the  family,  who 
lived  in  1563. 

*  By  Magna  Charta,  when  any  earl  or  baron  died, 
who  held  of  the  kin^  in  capite,  his  heir,  if  of  full 
age,  entered  upon  his  inheritance  by  the  ancient 
reliif;  earls  and  barons  paying  HK)/.,  and  knights 

'fU.,  for  a  whole  knight's  fee.   The  sum  which  was 
ently  thought  sufficient  to  maintain  a  knight 


was  20/.  per  annum,  and  his  relief  was  one-fourth 
(5/.  or  100«.)  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  a  baron's 
relief  was  100  marks,  or  66/.  13».  4d.,  being  thirteen 
knights'  fees  and  a  third.  An  earl's  estate  was  4001. 
per  annum,  and  his  relief  was  one-fourth  thereof,  or 
100/.  These  reliefs  were  not  abolished  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.— Thomson's  Magna  Charta, 
pp.  67,  164,  and  165. 

The  tenure  of  allodium  in  Domesday  refers  to  the 
tenants  and  possessors  chiefly  b^ore  the  Conquest. 
— Kelham  on  Domesday,  p.  154. 

AUodian  lands  are  free  lands  which  pay  no  fines  or 
service.— Cowell's  Law  Dictionary, 
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them  in  this  record.  The  county  is  called  Lincolnshire  or  Lindesig.  Lincoln, 
Stamford,  and  Torksey,  are  the  only  large  towns  mentioned  as  containing  houses 
held  of  the  king  in  capite,  and  of  these  Lincoln  contained  982  ;  Stamford,  317  ; 
and  Torksey,  102.  The  whole  number  of  tenants  in  capita  in  Lincolnshire — 
besides  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  churchmen,  and  servants  of  the  king — 
was  about  sixty ;  all  others  who  held  any  estates,  held  them  of  the  great  tenants 
by  mesne  tenure.*  The  catalogue  of  tenants  in  capite  enumerated  in  Domesday 
shows  that  nearly  all  the  lands  in  England  were  divided  by  the  Conqueror 
amongst  his  great  men,  commanders,  soldiers,  and  ministerial  dependants.  The 
earldoms,  baronies,  bishoprics,  and  prelacies  of  the  whole  nation,  he  gave  to  his 
Norman  followers,  and  scarcely  permitted  any  Englishman  to  enjoy  any  place  of 
honour,  distinction,  or  power ;  and  such  as  were  favoured  with  their  own  lands 
wain^  were,  with  very  few  exceptions — among  which  were  the  Hollands, 
Kymes,  and  Welles,  of  Lincolnshire — compellSi  to  hold  them  as  tenants  to 
Norman  lords,  and  under  such  compositions,  rents,  and  services,  as  they  put 
upon  them.  The  Church  lands,  indeed,  by  the  mediation  of  Archoishop 
Laufbanc,  were  mostly  restored.*  It  appears  that  William,  in  his  zeal  to 
reward  his  followers,  sometimes  made  distinct  grants  of  the  same  property  to 
two  or  more  persons ;  and  it  is  curious  that  in  all  the  instances  in  whicn  he  did  so 
the  property  was  in  either  Lincolnshire  or  Yorkshire.  The  conflicting  claims 
in  these  cases  were  adjusted  by  "homines  qui  juraverunt"  to  do  justice 
between  the  parties.  These  contending  claimants  were,  in  all  cases,  Normans : 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  an  English  Saxon  appearing  among  these 
"  Clamares  " — as  they  are  termed  in  Domesday — to  seek  allowances  of  their 
titles,  or  restitution  of  their  estates.^  The  "Clamores"  in  Lincolnshire  are 
enumerated  under  the  divisions, — South  Riding,  North  Riding,  West  Riding, 
and  Chetsheven.*  The  only  claim  in  the  South  Riding  was  one  in  which 
Giilbert  de  Gaunt  and  Normannus  d'Areci  (D'Arcy)  were  parties ;  the  claim 
related  to  twelve  bovates  of  land  in  Stainfield.  The  claim  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Gilbert  de  Gand.^ 

When  the  Conqueror  parcelled  out  the  kingdom  among  his  knights  and 
followers,  the  land  in  this  district  was  principally  shared  by  Alan  Rufus, 
Earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond,  Walter  D'Eincourt,  and  Guy  de  Creon 
or  Cbouk  :    Gilbert  de  Gaunt  had  also  a  minor  share. 

To  the  Earl  of  Brittany  (nephew  to  the  Conqueror)  was  given  the  immense 
estate  of  the  Saxon  Earl  Edwin,  eldest  son  of  Algar,  Earl  of  Mercia,  who  had 
his  chief  residence  at  Kirton  in  this  district  His  brother.  Earl  Morcar,  lived 
at  Casterton,  near  Stamford.  Their  sister  Agatha  was  married  to  Ulphus,  the 
fourth  son  of  King  Harold.  Ulphus  died  at  Woolsthorpe  in  this  county.  Alan 
Rufus  was  the  founder  of  the  Honour  of  Richmond,  "  the  head  of  which  (now 
an  obscure  village),  Drayton,  was  the  principal  seat  of  this  Earl." 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  Earls  of  Richmond  had  a 
seat  in  the  parish  of  Boston  very  early  in,  if  not  prior  to,  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Walter  D'Eincourt  had  a  residence  at  Kirton,  although  the  head  of  his 
Barony  was  at  Blankney  in  this  county.^    Guy  de  Creon  or  Croun  resided  at 


'  Kelham*s  nimstration  qf  Domesday,  p.  17,  21, 
123,  &c.  The  whole  number  of  tenants  tit  capite  in 
the  cooDties  included  in  the  Survey,  was  about  420. 
Each  of  these  had  a  few  sockmen,  and  a  great 
Dnmber  of  men  of  slavish  condition  called  Servi, 
VBlani,  Bordarii,  and  Cottarii,  under  them. 

*  KklHAM,  p.  143. 
»  IHd.  p.  126. 

*  Host  probably  West  Riding  and  Chesieven  (Kes- 


feven)  were  the  same.     Pegge  derives  the  word 
ridings  from  thriddings^  or  third  parts. 

*  Lansdowne  MSS.  207a,  p.  5. 

*  Walter  D'Eincourt  was  rewarded  with 
several  lordships  in  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  York,  and  Lincoln.  The  last 
baron  died  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.—Kelham, 
p.  104. 
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Freiston,^  which  he  made  the  chief  seat  of  his  Barony.  Whatever  was  the 
condition  of  Boston  and  its  immech'ate  neighbourhood  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  circumstance  of  these  powerful  Barons  fixing  their  residences  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  must  have  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  its  prosperity. 

We  have  not  any  record  of  any  particular  participation  which  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  took  in  the  commotions  which  existed  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  during 
tlie  early  part  of  the  Conqueror's  reign ;  yet,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
district  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  were  the 
most  ix)puhir  and  esteemed  of  the  Saxon  nobility,  and  who  had  a  principal  share 
in  the  revolt,  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  very  probable  that  the  men  of  Holland 
would  not  be  backward  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  Norman  usurpation,  and 
proving  their  attachment  and  loyalty  to  their  ancient  lords. 

Alan,  son  of  Eudo,  Earl  of  Brittany,  gave,  a.d.  1090,  2  William  IL,  the  church 
of  St.  Botolph  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary  at  York ;  which  gift  was  afterwards 
confinned  by  Henry  II.  Whether  this  church  was  one  dedicated  to  St  Botolph 
standing  in  Boston  at  that  time,  or  the  parish  church  of  Botolph's  town  or 
Boston,  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  it  proves  beyond  dispute  the  existence 
of  a  church  in  Boston  at  that  early  period.® 

The  Fen  districts  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  disturbances  and  intestine  warfare  which  occurred  between  tlie  Empress 
Maud  and  King  Stephen.  This  district  became  a  camp  for  the  Normans  of  the 
Angevin  faction  ;  and  intrenchments  of  stone  and  mortar  were  erected  against 
King  Stephen  in  the  very  place  (near  Ely)  where  Herewabd  de  Brunne  had 
constructed  his  fortress  of  wood  against  the  Normans.  About  the  year  1 140  a 
battle  ensued  in  which  Stephen  was  victorious.'  Stukeley  says :  "  Prince 
Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.,  unnaturally  joined  the  King  of  France 
against  his  own  father ;  and  engaged  the  Earl  of  Boloign,  amongst  others,  in  the 
confederacy."  He  bribed  him  "  with  the  famous  and  rich  Soke  of  Kirton  (or, 
as  it  is  more  proj)erly  called,  Drayton  Soke),  in  my  native  country  of  Holland. 
Many  of  the  principal  men  of  Lincolnshire  joined  with  Prince  Henry  in  this 
unnatural  war  against  his  father.  The  well-affected  nobility  of  this  county,  and 
Yorkshire,  were  commanded  and  animated  by  Geoffry,  Bishop-elect  of  Lincoln, 
King  Henry's  natural  son  by  Fair  Rosamond.  This  intestine  war,  in  which  all 
the  Barons  and  leading  men  of  the  county  were  engaged,  either  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  would  of  course  be  felt  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  history  is  silent 
respecting  the  share  which  the  men  of  this  district  took  in  these  transactions,  and 
the  party  to  which  they  inclined."  We  do  not  find  anything  upon  record 
relating  to  Boston  until  1171  (17  Henry  II.),  when  the  town  was  the  property 
of  Ct)nan,  Earl  of  Richmond.  He  died  in  this  year,  when  it  fell  into  the  hanos 
of  the  Crown,  under  the  title  of  tiie  "  Honor  of  Conan."  The  King  retained  it 
a  considerable  time,  since  Ralph  de  Glanville,  in  the  21st  and  29th  of  that 
reign,  accounted  under  that  title  at  the  Exchequer  for  the  farm  of  the  townj 
Tlie  town,  at  least  so  much  as  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  continued  to  be 
held  by  the  Crown  until  the  25th  Henry  IIL  (1241),  and  the  profits  thereof 
were,  from  time  to  time,  answered  for  at  the  Exchequer  either  by  the  King's 
receiver  or  farmer,  or  by  the  men  of  the  town.* 


*  WiDO  DK  Crkdun  or  Croun  received  about 
sixty  lordships  \\\  Lincolnshire,  besides  many  in 
Leicestershire.— Kelh AM,  p.  108. 

'''la  the  charters  of  Stephen,  Earl  of  Brittany, 
and  Con  m,  Duks  of  Brittany,  to  this  same  abbey, 
trinp.  Henry  IL,  this  prant  is  confirmed,  with  the 
folio win;r  ad  litions,  •'  Conccdo  etiam  praefatis  mona- 
chls,  ut  in  tempore  nundinarum  in  cimeterio  prse- 


dictse  ecclesiie  sancti  Botulphi,  et  extra  dmeteriimi 
suum  in  tota  terra  sua  ejusdem  villse,  commoduia 
situm  sine  aliquo  impedimento  mei  vel  meomm  pro 
libito  sue  faciant  in  perpetuum.*' — Dugoalb'b 
Monasticon,  p.  39L 

^  Thierry*8  Norman  Conquest^  voL  ii.  p.  !I5. 

^  Pipe  Roll*  la  the  Exchequer,  21  Henry  II. 
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A  great  calamity  occurred  in  1178,  when  the  old  *' sea-bank"  broke,  and 
the  whole  fen  country  was  deluged  by  the  sea.*  The  injury  was,  however, 
very  soon  repaired,  as  respected  a  considerable  portion;  for  about  1200 
WiLXiAH  OF  Maluesbukt  says,  "  The  fens  were  a  very  paradise,  and  seemed 
a  heaven  for  the  delight  and  beauty  thereof,  the  very  marshes  bearing  goodly 
trees." 

In  the  year  1185  an  earthquake  overthrew  the  church  at  Lincoln.*  If  the 
effects  were  so  violent  at  Lincoln,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
felt  at  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  there  is  nothing  respecting  it  upon 
record. 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Boston 
to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  twelfth  century,  for  Hoveden  says :  *  "  Hugh 
Bardolf,  and  certain  others  of  the  King's  justiciaries,  came  to  St.  Botulph^s, 
A-D.  1201,  to  seize  certain  cloths  which  were  not  according  to  the  statute — *  two* 
ells  wide  between  the  lists ; '  but  instead  of  taking  them  in  the  King's  name,  the 
merchants  persuaded  the  justiciaries  to  leave  them  for  a  sum  of  money,  to  the 
damage  of  many."  The  dealers  in  cloth  in  those  days  appear  to  have  been  sharp 
traders ;  for  in  the  year  1 1 98  a  statute  was  issued  ordering  "  that  dyed  cloths 
should  be  of  equal  quality  throughout,  and  that  the  merchants  who  sold  such 
goods  should  not  hang  up  red  or  black  cloths  at  tlieir  windows,  nor  darken  them 
bv  penthousesy  to  prevent  any  from  having  a  good  light  m  buying  their  cloths."* 
Two  peculiar  kinds  of  cloth  are  mentioned  alx)ut  this  time — **  russets  and  halher- 
jects  or  hofiberjets,^^^  The  first  was  an  inferior  kind  of  cloth  often  spun  by 
rusticsy  and  dyed  by  them  with  bark  of  a  dull  reddish  hue ;  the  latter  was  a 
coarse  and  thick  mixed  cloth  of  various  colours,  sometimes  used  for  the  habits  of 
monks. 

In  1202,  letters  were  addressed  by  the  King  to  all  Abbots  of  the  Cistercian 
order  throughout  England,  stating, — 

"  You  and  all  others  well  know  how  the  King  of  France  shamefully  wages  war  against 
me,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace  made  between  us,  and  how  he  endeavours  to  deprive 
08  in  every  way  of  our  inheritanca  Now,  in  this  necessity,  affecting  not  only  ourselves, 
bat  the  whole  of  our  faithful  subjects,  we  ought  and  must  have  assistance." 

He  therefore  requires  the  Abbots, — 

"  As  they  love  and  honour  him,  to  diligently  employ  themselves  in  procuring  money  on 
loan  for  his  use,** 

5 remising  to  repay  such  money  in  full  at  the  terms  which  shall  be  named, 
'hese  letters  were  addressed  from  Bonport,  7tli  July,  1202 J 
The  extent  and  importance  of  the  commerce  of  Boston  at  this  period  are 
manifested  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  1205,  the  sixth  of  the  reign  of  King 
John,  when  William  de  Wrotham  and  others  accounted  for  the  quinzeme  of 
merchants,  which  was  a  tax  levied  of  one -fifteenth  part  of  the  goods  of 
merchants,  for  the  use  of  the  state,  at  the  several  ports  of  England,®  the  amount 

Ciid  by  the  merchants  of  Boston  was  780Z. ;  those  of  London  paying  836i ;  of 
}Tin  Q5\L\  and  of  Southampton  712i^     London  paid  the  largest  sum  of  any 
port  towards  the  tax,  and  Boston  the  second  in  amount.     This  is  sufficient  to 


*  Stukelry's  PaUog.  SaerOj  part  ii. 
'  Salmon. 

'  Annals,  last  part,  p.  822;  and  Thomsgn^s 
Et§ay  on  Magna  Chart  a,  p.  216. 

*  The  standard  of  the  ancient  ell,,  which  answers 
to  the  modem  yard,  was  established  in  Henry  I.*s 
reigii,  and  was  the  length  of  the  king's  arm,  accord- 
ing to  William  of  Malmesbury. 

*  Thomson's  Essay  on  Magna  Charta,  p.  217. 


*  Thomson  on  Magna  CAarM,  chap.  35,  sect.  12. 

'  Rotuli  Litterarum  Patentum,  p.  14. 

®  Sometimes  a  tax  of  the  tenth  part  was  levied, 
which  was  called  a  dcwrtf.— Frost's  Hully  p.  93. 
Both  desines  and  quinzemes  were  levied  upon 
♦*  moceahlesJ'^  Quinzemes  were  also  levied  in  1225, 
1300,  and  1332. 

»  Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  346;  and  Madox's  History 
of  the  Exchequer,  p.  347. 
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prove  that  Boston  must  have  begun  to  rise  into  consequence  very  shortly  after 
the  Norman  conquest;  for  the  change  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  most 
probably  found  at  the  Domesday  Survey  to  the  rank  which  it  had  now  assumed, 
of  the  second  place  in  the  kingdom  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  could  not 
have  been  the  effect  of  a  few  years,  but  must  have  been  die  gradual  work  of 
a  very  considerable  period.  We  are  told  there  is  an  important  error  in  this 
statement  The  compotusy  whicli  is  recorded  in  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe, 
accounted  for  the  duty  received  between  the  20th  July,  5th  John,  and  the 
30th  November,  7th  John,  and  was  therefore  the  produce  of  two  ye^irs,  and  not 
o{  one.^  This  error  does  not,  however,  affect  the  relative  position  of  Boston  as 
to  its  commercial  importance,  but  merely  the  amount  of  its  taxation.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  show  in  a  subsequent  page  what  was  the  amount  of  commercial 
capital  employed  in  Boston  at  this  period,  and  what  that  capital,  so  employed  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  would  represent  according  to  the  value  of  money  at  the 
present  day. 

King  John  granted  a  charter  to  Boston,  dated  30th  of  January,  1204.^  The 
next  year,  the  men  of  Boston,  of  the  Soke  belonging  to  the  honour  of  Richmond, 
in  Holland,  paid  lOOt  and  two  palfreys,  that  no  sheriff  or  his  bailifi^  should 
interfere,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  them ;  but  that  they  might  choose  a 
bailiff  from  among  themselves,  who  should  answer  at  the  Exchequer  for  pleas 
and  outgoings,  as  they  were  wont  to  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Brittany  while  it 
was  in  his  hands.^  In  the  same  year  a  grant  was  made  to  Roger  db  Thobne 
of  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  fair  of  St  Botolpli  ;*  this,  we  suppose,  had 
reference  to  the  charges  levied  for  stallage,  toll,  fee,  upon  the  merchants 
frequenting  that  fair. 

The  King  commanded,  in  1206,  that  all  vessels  capable  of  containing  eight 
or  more  horses  should  be  seized  and  manned  with  able  seamen,  and  sent  to 
Portsmouth.     All  vessels  which  were  laden  were  immediately  to  be  unladen. 

"All  merchants,  helmsmen,  and  sailors,  were  commanded,  as  they  regarded  the  peace 
and  protection  of  the  King,  as  well  by  land  as  sea,  to  come  to  him  immediately  at 
Portsmouth.  Any  one  disregarding  these  commands,  whatever  be  his  country,  we  will 
always  hold  him  for  our  enemy  wherever  we  find  him  within  our  dominions,  whether  on 
land  or  water.  Other  letters  were  sent  out  within  the  month  succeeding  the  above^ 
ordering  the  wardens  of  the  sea-ports  to  send  all  ships  with  their  goods  to  whatever  country 
they  may  belong,  save  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the  foreign  islands  that  are  not  opposed 
to  us.** 

Ralph  Gemun  and  Robert  Clark,  of  London,  were  directed  to  attend  to  these 
commands  for  the  ports  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  Similar  commands  were 
given — 

"  As  you  regard  your  own  safety  and  welfare,  and  our  honour  and  peace,  to  select  the 
best  and  strongest  men  of  your  ports,  and  those  who  are  well  armed,  to  man  our  vessels."  • 

John  Mariscus,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  had  the  custody  of  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  by  letters  patent  from  King  John,  1214.^ 

In  1216,  Lambert,  son  of  Thomas  de  Moleton  of  Boston,  had  letters  of  safe 
conduct  for  himself  and  all  who  accompanied  him,  to  speak  with  the  King;  and 
Thomas  de  Parenny  of  Boston  had  letters  of  safe  conduct  Mated  5th  October, 
1216)  to  the  King,  to  obtain  the  redemption  of  Gerald  de  Norman ville,  his 
lord.7 


'  Frost's  HuU,  p.  95. 
=  Charter  Rolls,  Tower, 

*  This  instrument,  and  King  John's  charter,  are 
"iven  in  the  Appendix. 


*  Charter  Rolls,  Tower, 

*  Rot.  Lift.  Patentuntt  pp.  62,  65,  and  79. 
•*  Ibid.  p.  109. 

'  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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The  Bailiff  of  Boston  was  ordered  to  prepare  an  account  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  men  of  that  town  who  had  been  guilty  of  some  "  transtrressions," 
2  Henry  IIL  (1217);  Grimsby,  Scarborough,  Ipswich,  Lynn,  and  Yarmouth, 
were  in  the  same  position.^ 

A.D.  1216,  1  Henry  HI.,  an  inquest  was  made  *^  in  Hoyland,  in  the  Wapen- 
take of  Scirbec  of  military  fees,  upon  the  oath  of  the  unflennentioned,  namely, 
William  de  Rupe,  John  de  Farceus,  Thomas  Gemii,  Thomas  Blouthwed, 
Andrew  son  of  Walter,  Raymond  de  Screyng,  Jacob  de  Pysley,  Robert  son  of 
Eudon,  Alan  of  Butter wyck,  Alan  son  of  Henry  of  Leak,  Magnus  son  of  Turgot, 
and  Simon  son  of  Magnus,  who  say  that  the  Count  of  Richmond,  and  Petronella 
de  Croun,  hold  Capftales  Honores  in  the  said  Wapentake  of  the  Lord  the  King, 
and  they  say  that  the  Count  of  Richmond  holds  all  the  town  of  St.  Botolph  in 
the  east  part  of  the  water  of  the  King  in  capite;  except  12th  part,  which  the 
Abbot  of  York  holds  as  a  gift  of  the  said  honour,  but  know  not  for  how  much."* 
At  the  same  time  Alanus  de  Danby  held,  on  the  west  side  of  the  water,  in  St 
Botolph,  the  21st  part  of  a  military  fee  of  the  honour  of  Croun.  In  1220, 
according  to  Stow,  "  Ranulph  Earl  of  Chester,  Lincoln  and  Richmond,  and  Lord 
of  Little  Brittayne,  came  into  England  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  built  a  castle 
at  Boston."  This  was,  very  probably,  merely  a  manorial  residence  in  the  town 
of  Boston, — in  fact,  the  original  Hall-Toft  manor-house.  There  were  as  many 
as  1115  Castles — as  they  were  called  —  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
It  was  directed  that  there  should  be  one  in  every  manor,  such  castle  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  manor  in  which  it  was  erected;  these  castles  were  therefore 
merely  the  manor-houses  of  the  respective  manorial  lords.  Each  of  these 
manor-houses  contained  a  prison.  The  constables,  or  keepers,  of  these  prisons, 
often  treated  their  prisoners  so  cruelly,  and  made  them  compound  for  their 
liberty  by  such  heavy  fines,  that  at  length,  in  the  5th  of  Henry  IV.  (1403),  it 
was  enacted  that  Justices  of  the  Peace  should  imprison  in  the  common  gaols.^ 

A,D.  1241,  King  Henry  IIL,  by  a  special  charter,  bearing  date  May  1st,  gave 
to  Peter  de  Savoy  (who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Richmond  in  1231),  son  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Savoy  and  uncle  to  Queen  Eleanor,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever, 
the  town  of  Boston  with  the  Soke  and  fairs.* 

In  1247,  Radulph  de  St  Botolph  gave  land  in  St  Botolph  to  the  monks  of 
Fumess  Abbey;  and  Richard,  nis  son,  granted  to  them  "free  ingress  and 
^ress  through  his  garden  in  St.  Botulph,"^— to  facilitate,  we  suppose,  the 
occupancy  of  his  father's  gift 

In  A.D.  1249,  Robert  of  Tateshall  died  possessed  of  a  manor  and  tenement  in 
Boston ;  he  also  held  two  oxgangs  of  land,  in  the  said  town,  belonging  to  his 
Barony  of  Tattershall ;  and  also  other  lands  and  rents  of  assize  4tL  ISs.  10c?., 
and  for  the  letting  of  houses  in  the  fairs  of  St  Botolph,  and  for  tronage  yearly, 
12t  His  son  Rooert  also  held  this  Manor  of  Boston,  and  died  about  1304.  In 
1255,  Henry  de  Hamill  died  })ossessed  of  the  office  of  collector  of  customs  of 
lastage  in  the  town  of  St  BotolpL^  The  annual  fair  at  Boston  appears  to 
have  been,  long  before  this  time,  resorted  to,  by  merchants  and  traders,  from  a 
very  considerable  distance:  as  will  be  treated  upon  at  length  in  the  section 
on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Boston  at  this  period. 

In  1262,  Henry  III.  confirmed  his  grant  of  the  town,  manor,  and  markets  of 
St  Botolph  to  Peter  de  Savoy.  The  facilities  for  intercourse  between  Boston 
and  the  neighbourhood  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  account  which 

'  Rot,  Orv.  il6&rma/io,  voL  i.  p.  24.  1  charter  was  confirmed  15  March,  46   Henry  III. 

*  Libfr  Feodorum^  Exchequer.  \  Charter  Rolls  for  that  year. 

'  Thomson  on  Magna  Charta^  p.  205.  *  V^ est* 8  Antiquities  o/FumefS,  Appendix  No.  11. 

^  Charter  RoUtf  Tower,  25  Henry  III.  f.  4.  This   {  ^  Escheat  Rolls,  Tower, 
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DuODALE  gives  of  the  roads  leading  from  Boston.  In  the  year  1263  he  says, 
*'  There  was  a  presentment  by  a  jury  exliibited  by  Martin  de  Littlebury  and  kis 
fellow  justices  itinerant,  at  Lincoln,  showing, 

"  That  anciently,  in  the  time  of  old  William  de  Romara,  Earl  of  Chester,  it  happened 
that  two  men  carrjang  a  corpse  from  Stickney  to  Cibeccy  to  be  buried  in  the  churcb^ELrd 
there,  drowned  it  on  Northdyke  Causeway." 

The  Abbey  of  Revesby  was  appointed  to  repair  and  maintain  the  said 
Causeway  for  ever,  and  received  two  pieces  of  land  of  the  said  Earl,  called 
Hey  hoi  me  and  Westfen,  containing  together  about  120  acres,  and  worth  by  the 
year  61.^  Northdyke  Causeway  was  a  continuation  of  Hilldyke  Causeway ; 
and  this  was  a  continuation  of  what  was  called  the  Lonq  Causeway,  which 
commenced  at  the  end  of  Bargate  and  reached  to  Burton  Comer,  where  it  ioined 
Hilldyke  Causeway.  And  this  chain  of  Causeways — Long  Causeway,  Hilldyke 
and  Northdyke  Causeways — formed  the  **  King's  Highway"  from  Boston 
towards  the  Humber.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dugdale  as  being  out  of  repair  in 
1339.*  At  Burton  Comer  another  Causeway  branched  from  the  Long  Cause- 
way towards  Wainfleet  Several  parts  of  this  Causeway,  between  Burton  Comer 
and  Freiston,  were  in  existence  about  forty  years  ago.  In  1263  Northdyke 
Causeway  was  re|X)rted  to  be  in  so  bad  a  state  that  a  number  of  persons  were 
drowned  whilst  travelling  upon  it  every  year.' 

Another  Causeway  commenced  in  Skirbeck  Quailer,  and  continued  probably 
to  Sutterton,  where  it  branched  to  the  right  towards  Bicker  and  Donington, 
to  avoid  the  estuary  of  Bicker  Haven.*  At  Donington  this  Causeway  joined 
the  Holland  Causeway,  which  came  from  Spalding  to  Donington  tlurough 
Gosberton,  and  extende<l  to  Bridge  End,  where  the  Convent  of  St  Saviour 
formerly  stood.  This  Causeway  was  to  be  maintained  wide  enough  for  carts 
and  carriages  to  meet  thereon ;  and  the  bridge  called  Peckebrigge  or  Brigg 
Dyke,  so  wide,  that  men  riding  on  horseback  might  meet  thereon.*  This  was  a 
very  convenient  road  compared  with  many,  which  were  so  narrow  that  a  foot- 
passenger  travelling  thereon  had  to  step  on  one  side  into  the  soft  mud  or  water 
when  he  met  a  string  of  packhorses,  which  was  the  usual  mode  of  conveying 
merchandise  and  produce  from  place  to  place.  Deeping  Bank  was  the  road  from 
the  Deepings  by  Croyland  and  Cowbit  to  Spalding,  principally  on  the  bank  of 
the  Welland.^  In  1325  it  was  stated  that  "  the  Causey  between  Spalding  and 
Crowland  ought  to  be  repaired  by  the  Abbot  and  Town  of  Crowland."^ 

Nor  were  other  modes  of  conveyance  more  rapid  at  this  period ;  since  we  are 
told  that  the  passage  of  the  retinue  of  Edward  I.  across  the  Humber  by  the  ferry 
from  Barton  to  Ilessle,  in  May  1300,  occupied  two  days.®  At  a  considerably 
later  period  than  this,  the  intercourse  between  London  and  Croyland  was  so 
difficult,  that  a  small  organ  purchased  by  the  Abbot  for  the  use  of  the  Abbey 
choir,  "  was  carried  by  two  hired  porters  on  tlieir  shoulders  all  tlie  way  from 
London  to  Crowhnid.^^     This  was  in  1463.9 

In  1268  (52  Henry  HI.),  Richard  de  Kalmete  was  summoned  to  respond  to 
the  i)lea  of  Lucas  de  Batenturt  for  taking  eleven  tuns  of  wine  and  other  goods 
from  the  monastery  of  the  Friars  Minor,  in  St,  Botolph,  of  the  value  of  100^, 
and  removing  them  thence,  whereby  the  said  goods  were  greatly  depreciated  in 


>  DrcDALE,  by  Cole,  1772,  pp.  157,  219,  &c. 

*  J  bid.  p.  157.  ^  IMd.  p.  219. 

*  *•  The  river  of  Bicker  ran  to  the  seR,  23  Ed- 
vrard  I.  (1295),  but  was  not  so  deep  as  it  had 
formerly  been  for  carrying  away  the  waters.*' — 
DuoDALE  on  Embankment t  p.  224. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  199,  220,  224,  227,  &c. 


^  DUGDALK  on  Embankment^  p.  194. 

'  Jbid.  p.  202.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  "all 
hops  were  ordered  to  be  kept  half  a  mile  from  any 
defensible  bankn,  and  the  sewers  within  the  district 
of  Holland."— Dugdale,  p.  203. 

"  FROST'sfftt//,  p.  61. 

'  Ingulpuus,  p.  431. 
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Tslae.  The  said  Richard  responded  that  he  never  had  any  wine  or  goods  of  the 
said  Lucas.     A  precept  of  inquiry  was  issued.^ 

The  Prior  and  Convent  of  Nocton  were  possessed  of  lands,  &c.,  in  Boston 
in  1270.« 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1272),  William  de  Holgate  took 
stone  {petram)  out  of  the  King's  quarry  at  Lincoln,  and  sent  it,  tcfien  sqiiaredhy 
the  stone-masons,  to  Boston  to  build  houses  there.^ 

In  1272,  "Robert  de  Thatishall  held  in  St  Botolph's  the  21st  nart  of  one 
Knight's  fee  of  Lambert  de  Muleton ;  but  it  is  not  kjiown  under  what  honour 
the  same  Lambert  held.  Ralph  de  Fenne  held  one  carucate  of  land,  of  the 
Honor  of  Richmond,  by  pavment  of  twenty  shillings  per  annum."*  In  the 
b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  Abbot  of  York  held  in  Boston,  "in 
firee  eleemosynary,"  one  bovate  of  land  and  a  sixth  part,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Brittany.^  a.d.  1273,  2  Edward  I.,  Alicia  de  Batonica  was  possessed  of  land, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Louth  Park  of  houses  in  Boston.^  In  1274,  Lawrence  de 
Rupe,  Thomas  Lord  of  Multon,  Lord  William  de  Huntingfield,  Roger,  brother 
of  Kalph  de  Rochford,  Lady  Lucia  Peche,  William  de  Pokebrook,  Prior  of 
Freiston,  Alan  de  Hiptoft,  William  de  Butterwick,  Parson  of  Tofte,  Alexander 
de  Poynton,  Master  of  the  Hospital  extra  Sci  Botolphiy  William  Honey wjrn. 
Abbot  of  St  Mary's,  York,  Lord  Eudo  de  Friskney,  and  Ralph  de  Scirewood, 
all  claimed  to  have  assise  of  bread  and  ale,  and  rights  and  profits  of  courts,  &c. 
in  various  parts  of  the  Wapentake  of  Skirbeck.'' 

In  1276,  an  inquisition  was  made  at  Stamford  by  twenty-four  jurors  of  the 
Wapentake  of  Skirbeck, — 

^  Who  say  upon  their  oaths  that  the  Eling  holds  no  manor  in  his  own  hands  in  that  wapen- 
take. That  John  de  Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond,  holds  the  manor  of  St.  Botolph,  &c.,  with 
soke  and  markets,  which  was  given  by  the  King  to  Peter  de  Sabandia  for  his  life,  and 
which,  after  his  death,  reverted  to  the  King,  and  was  subsequently  given  by  him  to  John  de 
Brtttany,  who  has  now  held  the  same  for  more  than  six  years,  by  what  warrant  or  service 
they  know  not.  The  said  Earl  holds  houses  in  Boston,  the  gift  of  the  King,  which  were 
also  held  by  the  said  Peter  de  Sabandia,  who  had  the  same  of  Fawkes  de  Butetter,  and 
Tabled  at  40«.  The  manor,  markets,  and  soke,  are  valued  at  100^.  more  per  annum ;  the 
8une  being  part  of  the  Honor  of  Richmond. 

**  They  also  find  that  the  said  John  claims  to  have  in  St.  Botolph  the  right  of  gallows, 

Sbiy,  and  ducking-stool,  the  assise  of  bread  and  beer,  and  wayffs  and  wrecks  of  the  sea 
m  SaUeny(J)  to  Wrangle,  by  what  warrant  they  know  not. 

**  They  also  find  that  Robert  de  Tattershall  claims  to  have  at  St.  Botolph*s,  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  water,  tronage  of  lead  and  wool,  and  a  court  from  seventh  day  to  seventh  day, 
i^ch  is  called  the  market  court,  they  know  not  by  what  tenure."  • 

From  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  {circa  1276)  to  1300,  many- 
instances  of  murder  and  other  crimes  occur  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  which  the 
offenders  fled  for  sanctuary  to  a  church,  and  refused  to  attend  the  inquisition  of 
the  coroner;  and  in  several  cases  they  escaped  by  irregular  verdicts  and 
other  lapses  of  the  law.  Some  fled  from  justice,  and  there  is  no  record  of  their 
capture.  In  cases  of  drowning  by  falling  from  a  boat  in  the  river,  a  fine  was 
levied  on  the  boat  Richard,  the  son  of  Elye,  was  hung  for  stealing  bread. 
William  Wyeth  de  Gemon  and  Nicholas  de  Mundham  were  beheaded  at 
Lincoln  for  slaying  Peter  de  Martel  in  the  field  of  St.  Botolph.  Two  females 
fell  into  tubs  of  hot  liquor  (reWwtc«),  and  were  scalded  to  death,  and  fines  were 
levied  upon  the  vessels.  William  de  Francys  fell  from  his  horse  into  the  river 
at  St  Botolph's,  and  both  man  and  horse  were  drowned ;  a  fine  was  levied  on 


*  AUrrefiatio  PlaeUonm,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
'  Charier  Rolls,  Tower. 

*  Hundred  Bolls,  yoI.  i.  p.  399. 

*  TesU  de  NetiUe,  p.  315. 


*  Testa  de  Neville,  p.  346. 
«  Eteheat  Rolls,  Tower. 

*  Hundred  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 
"  Ibid.  4  Edward  I.  (1276). 
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the  horse's  skin,  value  lid.  Several  deaths  occurred  through  wounds  by 
swords ;  these  were,  most  probably,  occasioned  by  accident,  since  the  parties 
charged  were  fined  various  sums  from  9(JL  to  20«. 

In  1300,  Galfrid,  servant  of  Thomas  de  Guttura,  was  taken  for  stealing  a 
horse  in  St  Botolph,  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  John  de  Brittany,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  but  afterwards  escaped  from  justice.  A  woman  was  thrown  from  a 
cart  and  killed,  and  the  cart  and  horse  were  forfeited.  The  following  fines  are 
mentioned  as  levied  in  Boston  during  this  period: — 

Fine  for  an  undiscovered  murder  in  the  hundred 40*. 

„     for  not  attending  an  inquisition   5  marks. 

„     levied  on  the  soke  of  the  Earl  of  Brittany,  for  the  escape  of 

a  murderer     SL 

„     to  the  Sheriff  for  the  escape  of  two  fugitives    32.  4«.  id, 

„     for  the  escape  of  two  murderers     SL 

„     for  the  escape  of  a  thief lO^. 

Paid  to  the  Sheriff  for  capture  of  a  fiigitive 10«. 

„     Hugh  French  and  ms  ten  associate  jurymen    40«. 

„     to  the  Sheriff  for  the  capture  of  Abraham  de  Friskney,  who 

was  beheaded  ^ 28.  ScL 

In  the  year  1276,  certain  merchants  of  Gascony,  trading  in  the  market 
of  St  Botolph,  and  othei*s,  including  three  Englishmen,  were  accused  of  con- 
cealing felons,  and  enabling  them  to  avoid  capture,  receiving  as  a  bribe  for  so 
doing  a  horse  and  lOt  in  money.  Many  other  persons  were  accused  of  com- 
pounding felonies  and  receiving  bribes.* 

Ill  1277,5  Edward  I.,  the  iTing's  writ  was  directed  to  the  Viscount  of  Lincoln- 
shire, to  make  inquest  at  St  Botolph's  of  the  goods  of  merchants  of  the  towns 
of  Ipres,  Duaco,  Poping,  and in  Flanders.' 

The  Hanseatic  mercliants  and  those  of  Flanders  carried  on  at  this  time  a 
very  large  and  important  traffic  in  Boston;  as  appears  by  the  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  Ilonour  of  Richmond  taken  1279,  8  Edward  L  The  subse- 
quent account  of  the  Richmond  Fee,  or  Honour,  will  furnish  many  curious  and 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood.  A  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  its  state  at  this  early  period  may  be  gathered  from  the  perusal 
of  this  document.  Merchants  from  Ipres,  Cologne,  Caen,  Ostend,  and  Arras, 
appear  to  have  occupied  houses  in  Boston ;  and  the  great  mart  then  held  here 
was  no  doubt  the  emporium  of  business  for  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  kingdom. 

In  consequence  of  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  and  defects  of  the  roads  or  cause- 
ways (caketti)  of  Holland,  and  in  the  sea-walls  or  banks,  and  in  the  drainage;, 
sewers,  bridges,  &c.,  in  various  parts  of  Holland, 

"  The  King,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  was  subjected  to  great  damage  and  periL  The 
King,  desirous  of  applying  a  remedy,  appointed  John  de  Vallibus  and  his  associates  justioeB 
itinerant  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  to  make  inquisition  of  the  facts  and  to  report  a 
remedy." 

A  former  inquisition  had  been  appointed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  report 
of  the  justices  itinerant  was,  that  the  Abbot  of  Spalding  and  the  people  of  that 
town  had  been  negligent  of  the  orders  of  the  preceding  inquisition ;  and  they 
were  now  summoned  to  appear  at  the  town  of  St  Botolph  on  the  vigil  of 
St,  Lawrence  (drca  1280).*  Great  part  of  the  town  of  Boston  was  destroyed 
by  a  fire  which  took  place  3  Cal.  August  1281.^ 


*  Placita  de  Corona^  and  Plaeita  de  Juratit  et 
Assisis,  de  Temporis, 

*  Hundred  Rolls j  vol.  i.  p.  349. 


'  Escheats  of  Grants^  Exchequer, 

*  Rot.  Orig.  Abbreviation  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

^  Lbland's  Collectanea^  vol.  iii.  p.  315. 
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When  the  Liber  Feodorumy  or  Testa  de  Nevilky  was  taken  (temp.  Edw.L 
and  11. ),  the  Earl  of  Richmond  held  the  whole  town  of  St  Botolph  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  of  the  king  in  capite,  except  the  twelfth  part,  which  the  Abbot 
of  York  held  in  Frank-almoimie  of  the  said  Honour.  Alan  de  Derby  held  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  the  one-and-twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  of  the 
Honour  of  Croon.     Also,  Robert  de  Tateshalle  held  there 

*^  Tlie  one-and-twentieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  of  Lambert  de  Moleton,  but  it  is  not  known 
of  what  honour  the  said  Lambert  holds. 

In  1281,  a  jury  presented  that  John,  son  of  John  le  Croter  of  Fenne,  had 
constructed  a  certain  ditch  in  the  common  way  between  Fenne  and  Skirbeck, 
in  length  40  feet ;  and  the  town  of  Boston  had  extended  the  said  ditch  in  the 
common  way  in  tiie  said  town  the  length  of  200  feet ;  and  others,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  had  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  road  which  leads  from  Deppol^ 
to  the  bridge  at  Boston,  which  briage  was  too  narrow  for  two  carts  to  pass,  and 
that  the  said  bridge  should  be  20  feet  in  breadth.  Also,  that  Thomas  Peyt 
ought  to  cleanse  a  certain  gutter  between  the  hospital  and  St.  Botolph's.^  All 
which  works  the  Sheriff  directed  to  be  dona^     In  this  year  also, 

**  Bernard  Demagill  complained  that  Adam  de  Northburgh,  of  Lincoln,  unjustly  detained 
from  him  lU.  of  money  {argerUum),  which  he  ought  to  have  paid  to  him  at  tne  feast  of 
St  Michael  last  past,  for  wine  sold  and  delivered  to  him  at  the  market  of  St.  Botolph ; 
whence,  he  says,  he  is  injured  to  the  amount  of  the  said  11/.  He  produced  testimony  of 
this  assertion,  and  obtained  a  verdict  to  levy  upon  the  land  and  goods  of  the  said  Adam  for 
the  nil  and  damages  as  taxed  by  the  Justice."  * 

In  1282,  twenty-one  dolia  (?)  of  wine,  which  were  in  the  keeping  of  Matthew 
de  Colnmbarii,  keeper  of  the  King's  wine  at  St  Botolph,  and  were  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  which  took  place  there  in  1281,  were  allowed  him  in  the  settle- 
ment of  his  account  with  the  Exchequer,  by  order  of  the  King  dated  May  4.^ 

In  1283,  John  Tylle,  of  Boston,  recovered  his  seisin  against  Thomas,  Abbot  of 
Tnpholme,  of  a  messuage  and  three  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  in 
Boston.^ 

The  town  of  Boston  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
for,  in  1285  (13  Edward  I.),  a  grant  was  made  by  the  King  to  the  bailiffs  and 
burgesses,  and  other  good  men  of  the  town  of  Boston,  of  a  toll  in  aid  of  re- 
hiring the  said  walls,  at  the  instance  of  John  de  Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond. 
This  toll  was  granted  for  one  year,  and  was  as  follows : — 

**For  every  weight  (256  pounds)  of  cheese,  fat,  tallow,  and  butter  for  sale,  one  farthing ; 
for  every  weight  of  lawi  for  sale,  one  farthing ;  for  every  himdredweight  of  wax  for  sale, 
one  hal^>enny ;  for  every  hundredweight  of  almonds  and  rice,  one  halfpenny ;  for  every 
hundredweight  of  pepper,  ginger,  wmte  cinnamon,  incense,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  and 
verdigrease  for  sale,  one  farthing ;  for  every  hundredweight  of  cummin  seed,  alum,  sugar, 
liquorioe,  aniseed,  picony  roots,  or  pimentum,  one  farthing ;  for  every  hundredweight  of 
sulphur,  potter's  eaiih,  bone  of  cuttle-fish,  rosin  and  copperas,  one  farthing  ;  for  every  great 
frail  of  raisins  and  figs  for  sale,  one  farthing ;  for  every  hundredweight  o?  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  cubebs  seed,  aiffron,  and  silk  for  sale,  one  penny  ;  for  every  1000  yards  of  the  best 
pey  doth  for  sale,  one  penny  ;  for  every  1000  yards  of  Russet  cloth,  one  farthing  ;  for  every 
hundred  of  rabbits  for  sale,  one  farthing  ;  for  every  timber  (40  skins)  of  fox-skins  for  sale, 
one  &rthing ;  for  every  dozen  of  leather  for  sale,  one  halfpenny  ;  for  every  dozen  of  whet- 
atones  for  sale,  one  farthing  ;  for  every  ton  of  honey  for  sale,  one  penny  ;  for  every  tun  of 
wine  for  sale,  one  halfpenny ;  for  every  sack  of  wool,  one  halfpenny  ;  for  every  sieve  of  salt 


*  Wonngate  was  formerly  called  Deppol,  or  Deep- 
pool  Gate,  from  a  deep  pit  or  pool  formerly  at  its 
aorth  end. 

'  This  gutter  wu  a  natural  sewer  or  drain,  which 
ran  from  Cowbridge  before  Maud  Foster's  drain  was 
cut  in  1568.  It  fdl  into  the  Scirebeck  near  Pedder's 
or  Peter's  Bridge.— See  Walk  thnmgh  Boston, 


3  Placita  de  Juratis  et  Assists,  9  Edward  I.  (1281). 
For  an  account  of  Fenne,  see  Fishio/t  j  and  for 
Deppol,  the  Walk  through  Boston. 

*  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  9  Edward  I. 

*  Close  Bolls,  10  Edward  I.    Membrane,  5. 

*  Assize  Rolls, 
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one  £uthing  or  every  ton  of  ashes  and  pitch,  one  farthing ;  for  every  hundred  of  deal 
boards,  one  halfpenny  ;  for  every  barrel  of  steel  wire,  one  farthing ;  for  every  hundred  of 
canvas,  one  farthing ;  for  every  great  truss  of  cloth,  one  penny ;  for  every  1000  stock  fish, 
one  penny ;  and  for  all  sorts  of  merchandise  not  enumerated,  one  farthmg  for  everv  20& 
worth.    The  year  having  been  completed,  the  custom  to  wholly  oease  and  be  abolishea.**  * 

No  traces  of  this  wall  are  now  visible,  but  some  evidences  of  its  former 
existence  are,  perhaps,  discernible  in  the  present  names  of  some  of  the  streets, 
Bargate,  Wormgate,  &c.^ 

The  drain,  or  sewer,  called  the  Barditchy  one  end  of  which  enters  the  river  at 
the  extremity  of  South-end,  and  the  other  near  the  Grand-sluice,  was,  probably, 
the  fosse  or  iitch  at  the  foot  of  this  wall.  The  Bardiich  encloses  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  side  of  Boston  between  South-end  and  the  upper  end  of  Wide- 
bargate.  Probably  there  was  formerly  a  gate,  or  bar,  across  the  farther  end  of 
Bargate,  in  which  case  the  whole  of  Wide-bargate  would  be  without  the  walls. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  at  this  time  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

In  1286,  Boston  was  afflicted  with  another  visitation;  great  part  of  the  town 
and  the  surrounding  district  of  Holland  being  inundated  for  a  considerable 
time  by  a  flood.  Tne  Monastery  of  Spalding  suffered  much  loss.'  This  is, 
probably,  the  same  flood  as  is  stated  by  Stowe  to  have  taken  place 

"On  the  New  Year's  Day  at  night"  (a.d.  1287),  when,  "  as  well  through  the  vehemency  of 
the  wind,  as  the  violence  of  the  sea,  the  Monasterie  of  Spalding  and  many  churches  were 
overthrown  and  destroyed ;  not  only  at  Yarmouth,  Donwich,  and  Ipchwich,  hut  also  in 
divers  other  places  in  England,  adjoining  the  sea ;  especially  in  the  parts  called  Holland  in 
Lincolnshire  ;  all  the  whole  country  there  for  the  most  part  turned  into  a  standing  poole ; 
so  that  an  intolerable  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were  overwhelmed  with  the 
water,  especially  the  towne  of  Bostone,  or  Buttolph*s  towne,  a  great  part  whereof  was 
destroyed."  * 

A  similar  flood  had  occurred  in  the  year  1236,*  "on  the  morrow  after 
Martinmas;''  another  in  the  year  1254;^  and  a  third  in  1257.  A  more  ruinoos 
affliction,  however,  than  these  occurred  in  1287,  of  which  Stow  says,  "  A 
Justis  was  proclaimed  at  Boston,  in  the  faire  time  in  1287,  whereof  one  part 
came  in  the  habyte  of  monks,  the  other  in  sute  of  chanons,  who  had  covenanted 
after  the  Justis,  to  spoile  the  faire ;  for  the  atchieving  of  their  purpose,  they 
fired  the  towne  in  three  places ;  it  is  said  the  streams  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metal,  molten,  ranne  into  the  sea.  The  Caiptaine  of  tnis  confederacye  was 
Robert  Chamberlain,  Esquire,  who  was  hanged,  but  woulde  never  confesse  hys 
fellows."^     Lelaio)  says  this  took  place  in  1288.® 

"  Better  times  (says  Camden)  succeeding,  raised  Botolph's  town  once  more  out  of  its 
ashes,  and  the  staple  for  wool,  &c.  heing  settled  here,  hrought  in  great  wealth,  and  invited 
the  merchants  of  the  Hauseatic  league,  who  established  here  their  guild,  or  house.** 

About  1290  an  extent  was  made  of  the  town  and  soke  of  St  Botolph  by 
Walter  de  Pyncenbent  and  WiUiam  Holebec : — 


^  Records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ^  Tower,  dated 
22  May,  13  Edward  I.  (1285).  We  have  given 
the  table  of  tell  at  Icn^h,  because  it  exhibits  an 
enumeration  of  the  artides  then  brought  to  the 
market  at  Boston  for  sale,  which  we  do  not  know 
where  else  to  look  for.  These  tolls  were  also  granted 
in  aid  of  the  repairs  of  the  town  pavement. — Patent 
Rolls,  13  Edward  I.  (1285). 

^  Bar  was  formerly  the  name  of  the  edifices  now 
called  Gates,  while  the  word  gate  then  signified  the 
street  or  road  leading  to  the  bar.  This  phraseology 
still  obtains  in  the  north  of  England,  and  toU-6ar 
is  generally  used  instead  of  toM-gate,  *'  Towns  were 
generally  walled  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  chief 
towns  then  being,  after  London,  York,  Winchester, 
Lincoln.  Boston,  St.  Ives,  Lynn,  and  Stamford. 


Dover  and  Dunwich  were  both  important  seaports, 
and  Southampton  already  a  thriving  place.  Yar- 
mouth was  then  starting  into  life  through  tiie 
herring  fishery,  and  Newcastle  had  just  b^^m  to 
profit  by  its  coal. 

'*The  whole  population  of  London  was  under 
20,000.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  Lincoln  who  contributed 
to  an  assessment  of  ninths  was  less  than  800.'*— 
DiCKEN6*s  Household  Words,  No.  84,  p.  125. 

'  DuoDALK  on  Embankment,  p.  221 ;  and  Le- 
land's  Collectanea,  vol.  iii.  p.  420. 

^  Stow' 8  Chronicle,  p.  229.  '  Ibid.  p.  198. 

«  Ibid.  p.  ?16.  7  jina.  p.  227- 

"  Lbland's  Collectanea,  voL  iii.  pp.  404  and  410. 
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"  To  mi,  lOQL  6».  4|rf.  in  all  extents,  except  the  feirs,  and  the  profits  of  the  furs,  and 
except  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  pepper,  and  except  one  pair  of  hose,  and  one  pair  of  gilt 
spurs,  and  one  pair  of  sandals  embroidered  with  gold,  and  except  two  outlying  manors,  to 
wit,  Wike  and  Franton,  which  used  to  be  let  to  farm  for  30^. :  but  are  now  increased  from 
the  free  rent ;  to  wit>  Wikes  to  24/.  and  Franton  to  161.    Sum  of  the  extent,  144/.  6*.  4^0?."  * 

In  the  16  Edward  I.  (1288),  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  to  whose  predecessors  in  the 
see  of  Rome  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  had  for  a  long 
time  been  paid,  granted  the  tenths  to  the  King  for  six  years  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  taxation  upon  the  full  value, 
as  taken  (^a-d.  1291)  by  the  King's  precept,  was  for  the  church  of  Boston  or 
St  Botolpn  51L  6s.  Sd.  The  church  at  Kirton  was  valued  at  53L  Ss.  ScLy  and 
also  a  pension  paid  to  the  brethren  called  "  Hospitalers  not  decimable."  Addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  great  traffic  which  was  carried  on  at  the  annual  mart  or 
feir  held  at  Boston,  and  of  the  great  distance  from  which  people  resorted  to  it 
to  purchase  their  annual  supplies  of  both  necessaries  and  luxuries,  is  afforded 
by  a  knowledge  that  the  Canons  of  Bridlington  regularly  attended  this  fair, 
from  1290  to  1325,  to  purchase  wine,  groceries,  cloth,  &c.,  for  their  convent 

In  1291,  John  de  Sutton  held  forty-four  i>erches  of  land  in  St  Botolph's  for 
the  preaching  friars  of  that  town.^  The  Prior  of  Durham  possessed  a  house  in 
Boston  in  1292.'  This  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Monastery  of  Durham  imtil  the  Reformation,  at  which  period  it  is  said  to 
have  received  a  yearly  rent  of  10«.  from  lands  and  a  tenement  in  Boston/ 

In  1293,  Robert,  son  of  Raymund  of  Bungay,  recovered  his  seisin  against 
Raimond  of  Rocheforde  de  Fenne  in  Hoyland,  of  two  houses,  17  acres  of  land, 
and  12«.  II l^<L  of  rent,  with  the  appurtenances  in  St  Botolph/ 

Writs  of  election  were  addressed  to  Robert  le  Venur,  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  in  1296,  reciting  that  the  King  desired  to  hold  a  "  colloquium^^  with  the 
earls,  barons,  and  others  of  the  kingdom,  and  commanding  the  election  of 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  to  appear  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  on  the  3d 
November.^ 

In  1297  (25  Edward  L),  a  subsidy  of  a  ninth  was  granted  in  consideration  of 
the  renewal  and  confirming  the  charters  de  Libertatibus  and  de  Fores tis,  by 
the  "  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  others ;" 
and  a  writ  was  issued  appointing  the  assessors  and  collectors,  dated  14th 
October,  1297.^ 

By  an  inquisition  taken  in  1298,  on  the  death  of  Robert  de  Tateshall,  it  was 
fomid  that 

*  He  held  one  salt  pan  in  St.  Botulph*s,  and  also  that  there  were  there  two  bondmen,  and 
both  hold  one  oottage,  and  each  renders  by  himself  2d.  at  the  feast  of  St.  BotulpL" 

The  property  of  Robert  de  Tateshall  in  Boston  was  valued  at  13i  19«.   Id. 
yearly.® 

The  Subsidy  Roll,  which  contains  this  assessment  of  the  ninth  penny,  affords 
much  most  curious  information  respecting  this  district  at  that  period;  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  property  in  the  hundred  of 
Skirbeck, — ^including  the  town  of  Boston, — vhich  was  taxed  to  this  subsidy, 
was  valued  at  66L  lis.  4(i,  the  amount  of  the  tax  was  7t  7*.  lOd.  The 
property  taxed  consisted  of  28  horses,  9  pack-horses,  55  oxen,  42  cows, 
7  calves,  15  stirkes,  2  heifers,  95  sheep,  13  swine,  3  sows,  2  sows  and  pigs, 
2  genets  or  small  horses,  and  1  colt  or  foal.     The  hay  and  fodder  was  valued 


*  Jnqms.  temp.  Edward  I. 

>  Escheat  RolU,  Tower.  »  Ibid. 

*  Dugdalb's  Mowuticon,  by  Bandinel,  vol.  i. 
p.  351. 


*  Orig.  Excheq.  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

^  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64. 

»  Escheats t  26  Edward  I.  No.  40. 
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at  31 1«.  lid.  There  were  in  the  hundred  23^  qrs.  of  wheat,  61^  qrs.  of  maslin,* 
43  qrs.  of  oats,  39^  qrs.  of  beans  and  peas,  and  11^  qrs.  of  barley,  33  carts,  Ac, 
2  fisning-boats,  and  1  baceUanum  cum  ai^ment^  (?) 

The  following  is  the  taxation  of  Peter,  son  of  William  Goode,  of  Boston : — 
2  horses  at  3«.  Ad.  each,  2  oxen  at  65.  8(/.,  1  cow,  5«.,  1  calf,  I5.,  1  stirke,  2«.  6dL, 
1  sow  and  pigs,  2s.  6d.,  20  sheep  at  Is.,  4  qrs.  of  maslin,  2s.  6d.  per  qr., 
10  qrs.  of  oats.  Is.  6d.  per  qr.,  4  qrs.  of  beans,  2s.,  1  cart.  Is.,  I  little  cart,  lOdL, 
hay  and  fodder,  3*. 

Total  goods,  4t  Ss.  lOd.     Tax,  9s.  lO^d. 

The  three  other  persons  taxed  in  Boston  were  John  Bunnge,  Nicholas,  son  of 
Alexander,  and  John,  the  son  of  Richard.  Boston  paid  the  Subsidy  Tax 
upon  5  horses,  8  oxen,  5  cows,  5  heifers,  3  calves,  3  stirkes,  2  sows,  2  sows 
and  pigs,  26  sheep,  11 J  qrs.  of  maslin,  15  qrs.  of  oats,  6  of  beans  and  peas, 
6  carts,  and  7s.  6d.  worth  of  hay  and  fodder. 

The  taxable  goods  and  property  were  valued  at  lit  Os.  3rf,,  and  the  none  or 
subsidy  paid  was  It  4«.  7d. 

About  the  year  1300,  an  account  of  the  land  in  the  wapentake  of  Skirbeck 
was  taken,  and  which  confirms  the  supposition  that  the  town  of  Boston  was 
anciently  included  in  the  parish  of  Skirbeck,  for  at  this  time  they  are  returned 
together.  The  entire  wapentake  is  said  to  contain  seven  hundreds,  each  hun- 
dred containing  twelve  carucates  of  land, 

"  Of  which,  in  the  town  of  St.  Botolph  and  in  Skirbeck,  are  twelve  carucates  of  land,  of 
which  Thomas,  son  of  Lambert  of  Milton,  holds  six  carucates  and  three  oxgangs  of  the 
honor,  by  miUtary  service.  The  Earl  of  Richmond  and  his  tenants  hold  five  carucates  and 
five  oxgangs.  And  Robert  of  Tateshale  holds,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  two  oxgangs  of 
land,  of  what  fee  or  bj  what  scr\dce,  is  yet  to  \ye  learnt."  ' 

"  A  fine  was  had  in  the  King's  Court  at  York,  in  the  octave  of  St.  Martin,  30  Edward 
L  (between  the  11th  and  18th  Nov.  1302)  John  Bek,  plaintiff  and  Robert  de  Wylchby, 
defendant,  of  {i7Uer  alia)  land  in  Leverton,  Wrangle,  and  Boston  ;  by  which  the  kiia  was 
conveyed  to  the  said  John  Bek,  to  hold  for  his  life,  rendering  a  rose  at  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  for  all  service ;  and  after  his  death,  then  it  should  revert 
to  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs."  * 

The  manor   of  St  Botolph  on  the  west  side  of  the  water,  with  tronage, 

Serquisites  of  court,  &c.,  escneated  to  the  crown  in  1303,*  in  consequence  of  tne 
eath  of  Robert  de  Tattersliall  in  1298 ;  and,  in  1304,  the  King  granted  to  Queen 
Margaret,  his  wife,  the  custody  of  the  manor  and  castle  of  Tattershall,  with  its 
hamlets  of  Kirkby  and  Thorpe,  and  the  manor  of  St  Botolph  aforesaid^  with 
the  perquisites  of  court,  &c.,  which  were  the  property  of  Robert  de  Tattershall, 
then  deceased ;  with  permission  to  sell  the  same  to  Henry  de  Percy  and  John 
de  Neville  for  350t,  to  them  and  to  their  heirs;  imtil  the  heir  of  the  said 
Robert  de  Tattershall  arrived  at  "  legitimate  age."  ^  This  appears  to  have 
taken  place  very  shortly  after,  for,  in  1306,  Robert,  son  of  Robert  de  Tate- 


*  This  in  the  original  is  Mixtell^  which  Cowell 

explains  as  mixed  corn,  meslin  or  maslin — that  is, 

wheat  and  rye  mixed  together.    We  are  not  sure 

that  we  are  correct  in  stating  the  preceding  article 

as  wheat;  it  is  called /rumen/um  in  the  original, 

which  some  writers  hold  to  be  a  term  applied  to  all 

grain  of  which  bread  is  made.    Archbbhop  Cran- 

MER,  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  1539,  speaks 

of  Frumenty  corn.     In  other  parts  of  this  Subsidy 

Roll  another  species  of  grain  is  mentioned  called 

dragium,  which  Cowell  calls  a  coarser  kind  of 

»d-com.  We  have  regarded  it  as  an  inferior  kind 

-ling,  and  have  classed  it  with  that  article. 

was  valued  at  2s.  6d.  the  quarter,  drag^um 

There  aeems,  however,  to  have  been  in 


Tusser's  time  {circa  1550)  a  sort  of  grain  called 
dreg  in  Sussex,  &c.,  which  was  mixed  with  barley  to 
make  malt  of.     He  says, — 

*'  Sow  barley  and  dreg  with  a  plentiful  hand, 
Lest  weed  *  stead  of  seed  overgroweth  thy  land. 
Thy  dreg  and  thy  barley  go  thrash  out  to  malf  .*' 

*  The    meaning  of  these  terms  is  not  exactly 
known. 

^  Cole's  MSS,  British  Museum,  vol.  xliv.  fol.  47. 
^  Harleian    Charters,  British   Museum,  30    Ed- 
ward I. 

*  Inquis.post  Mortem,  26  Edward  I.  (1298). 
^  Orig,  Excheq. 


A.D.  1309. 
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shall^  was  possessed  of  the  duties  on  the  weighing  of  wool  in  St.  Botolph, 
which  were  valaed  at  122.  per  jannum. 

This  Robert  was  the  last  male  representative  of  the  Tattershall  family, 
his  son  Robert  djdng  without  issue  in  1307.  The  family  estates  were  then 
divided  amongst  ms  three  sisters,  Emma,  wife  of  Sir  Osbert  Cayley ;  Joan,  wife 
of  Sir  Robert  Driby ;  and  Isabella,  wife  of  Sir  John  Orby.  The  property  at 
Boston  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  second ;  from  whom  it  descendea  in  the 
female  line  to  Sir  William  Bemake ;  and  again,  in  default  of  male  issue,  to 
Ralph  de  Cromwell,  who  married  one  of  the  Bemake  family,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL,  and  died  18  Richard  XL  (1394> 

There  was  another  manor  in  Boston  on  the  west  side  of  the  water  belonging 
to  the  Roos  family,  by  intermarriage  with  the  daughter  of  John  de  Vaux,  and 
was  purchased  of  the  representatives  of  that  family  (Henry  Earl  of  Rutland) 
by  die  Corporation  of  Boston  in  1556.^ 

A  great  number  of  persons  were  found  guilty  (1306  or  1307)  of  selling  wine 
contrary  to  assise,  among  whom  are  mentioned  Reginald  de  Osselur,  Richard 
Carl,  Kichard  Pisceneye,  John  Mosse,  Peter  Milles,  and  Robert  Knobler,  of 
St  Botolph,  and  about  thirty  other  persons  residing  in  neighbouring  towns,  who 
were  variously  fined  from  40(i  to  20«.* 

The  Prior  and  brothers  of  St  Botolph  held  a  messuage  and  lands  in  that 
town  in  1305  (33  Edw.  I.)^ 

Among  the  reddissemm  this  year,  Walter,  son  of  Andrew  of  Wainfleet,  and 
John,  his  brother,  recovered  possession  in  the  court  of  the  King  at  York, 
against  Petronilla,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Astan,  of  half  a  messuage,  with  appur- 
tenances in  Boston.^ 

In  1306,  John  de  Trasings  received  266^  qrs.  of  bread-corn  (wheat  or  rye)at 
Boston,  of  Ralph  Paynell,  in  his  ship,  the  John,  and  conveyed  the  same  to  a 
certain  port  of  Spain  for  "  the  sustenance  of  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  King 
sojourning  there,  in  obedience  to  the  King;"  the  price  paid  for  conveying  this 
com  to  its  place  of  delivery  was  about  IL  per  qr.  (35  Edward  I.)  The  following 
persons  at  that  time  held  land  in  Boston,  which  had  belonged  to  Warner  En- 
gayne: — The  Abbot  of  Fountains,  40«.  yearly  value;  the  Abbot  of  Leicester, 
iOs, ;  William  de  Derby,  40«. :  John  de  Bohun,  13^.  4(1 ;  Galfrid  Fabir,  53«. 
These  tenants,  with  various  others  in  Toft,  Butterwick,  Benington,  Leverton, 
Leake,  and  Sibsey,  appear  to  have  owed,  or  to  have  been  taxed,  six  years'  rent, 
the  whole  amounting  to  266L  45,  Ad,,  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  this  com.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  William  de  Ros,  by  his  marriage 
?Fith  Maud,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  John  de  Vaux,  came  into 
possession  of  much  property  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 

A  charter  was  granted,  m  1308,  to  John  of  Brittany,  Count  of  Richmond,  for 
a  market  every  Saturday  at  the  town  of  St  Botolph.^ 

In  1309,  Robert  de  Leyes,  of  Kirkby,  and  Christiana  his  wife,  recovered  their 
seisin  against  Watson  le  Coupin  and  others  of  St.  Botolph  of  the  third  part  of 
five  messuages  with  their  appurtenances  in  the  town  of  St  Botolph.  Also, 
William,  son  of  Symon  Gysors,  recovered  his  seisin  in  the  King's  Court  at  the 
town  of  St  Botolph,  against  Reginald,  son  of  Robert,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
of  three  messuages,  six  acres  of  land,  two  acres  and  "  two  parts  of  a  mill,"  with 
the  appurtenances  in  the  same  town.^ 

The  King  proposing  shortly  to  make  a  raid  against  Robert  de  Bruce  and 


*  InqmM.  ad  qitod  damnum,  and  Corporation  Re 
mrdt, 

*  Assise  Rolls. 

'  Inqms.  post  Mortem,  toI.  i.  p.  201. 

*  Ong,  Bxcheq, 


*  Pipe  Rolls,  1306. 

*  Charter  RollSf  Tower.  A  market  was  also 
granted  by  the  same  charter^  to  be  held  at  Kirton 
in  Holland,  on  Monday  in  every  week. 

'  Oiig.  Exeheq,  vol.  i.  pp.  166  and  172. 
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his  adherents  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  utterly  putting  down  his  rebellion, 
commanded  levies  to  be  made  in  the  various  counties.  Holland  in  Lincolnshire 
was  called  upon  for  300  sappers;  18  June,  1311  (4  Edward  II.)* 

In  the  same  year,  William,  son  of  William  le  Clerk,  made  a  fine  with  the 
King,  for  five  marks,  for  license  to  give  a  certain  tenement  in  Heckington  and 
Hale  to  a  certain  chapel,  for  the  daily  celebration  of  mass  for  ever  for  the  soul 
of  the  said  William  le  Clerk,  of  St  Botolph. 

In  1312  (5  Edward  II.),  a  writ  was  aadressed  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire, 
John  de  Neville,  stating  that 

"  Certain  pei-sous  assert  that  they  are  empowered  to  act  as  keepers  of  the  peace,  though 
not  appointed  by  the  King,  but  by  some  other  authority,  at  which  the  King  is  much 
surprised,  since  the  power  of  appointment  belongs  to  him  alone.  The  Sheriff  is,  therefore, 
commanded  to  make  inquiry  in  the  most  discreet  and  secret  manner  that  he  can,  who  they 
are  who  thus  act,  and  to  ascertain  the  form  of  their  commission,  and  to  certify  the  same  to 
the  King.    Proclamations  to  be  made  that  the  peace  is  to  be  firmly  kept,"  &c.  &c. 

Similar  writs  were  sent  to  the  Sheriffs  of  all  the  other  counties.*  Philip  Darcy, 
in  the  same  year,  recovered  in  the  King's  court  at  Boston  possession  of  two 
messuages  and  two  bovates  of  land  in  Swineshead.^ 

A  patent  grant  of  tolls,  for  the  support  of  the  bridge,  and  for  paving  of  the 
town  of  St  Botolph,  was  made  a.d.  1313  (6  Edward  II.)*  A  similar  grant, 
for  the  same  purposes,  was  made  in  1320.^ 

In  1314,  a  license  of  alienation  was  granted  to  William  Cublande,  of  a  mes- 
suage in  Boston,  to  the  Abbey  of  Revesby. 

About  this  time  (1314)  great  outrages  appear  to  have  been  committed  in 
various  parts  of  Lincolnshire  "  by  sundry  malefactors,  knights  as  well  as  others, 
during  the  King's  absence  in  Scotland."  Conservators  were  appointed  in  each 
county  to  report  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  offences,  and  to  guard 
against  their  occurrence.  They  were  found  to  consist  "  in  the  holding  conven- 
ticles and  other  unlawful  assemblies,  as  well  by  day  as  by  night ;  committing 
assaults  and  murders ;  breaking  parks  and  hunting  deer,"  &c.  The  reply  to 
this  report  was,  that  "  the  King  would  shortly  send  certain  of  his  lieges  into  the 
county  to  do  justice  to  the  offenders."  Four  commissioners  were  appointed  for 
Lincolnshire,  three  of  whom,  Edmund  Deyncourt,  Roper  de  Cuppeldyck,  and 
Walter  do  Friskney,  were  connected  with  the  division  of  Holland.^  In  the  same 
year,  the  Sheriff  oi  the  county  of  Lincoln  was  commanded  to  provide  towards  die 
support  of  the  King's  household  (on  account  of  the  coming  Christmas ),  and  of 
the  Parliament,  100  beeves,  500  sheep,  and  300  swine.'' 

At  tliis  time  Thomas  de  Caillys,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  are  stated  to  have 
possessed  in  St  Botolph  one  messuage  and  divers  cottages,  upon  a  place  called 
the  Green-yardy  and  4i  68.  8d,  rent®  It  appears  that  Thomas  de  Caillys,  who 
was  most  probably  a  merchant  from  Calais,  died  this  year ;  that  Simon  de  Driby 
was  appointed  by  the  King  guardian  of  his  children ;  and  that  Margaret,  the 
widow  of  this  Thomas  de  Caillys,  married  Robert  of  Willoughby ;  the  Kin^ 
assigning  her  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Boston,  of  the  yearly  rent  ot 
lot  6.S.,  as  part  of  her  marriage-portion  in  dower.^  This  Robert  of  Willoughby 
is  stated  to  have  had  great  possessions  in  Lincolnshire. 


'  Parliamentary  RoUSf  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
'  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
'  Rot.  Orig.  Abbreviatio,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

*  Charter  Rolls,  Tower,  *  Ibid, 

•  Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

'*  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  130.  Hampshire  furnished  60 
*«,  300  sheep,  and  300  swine;  Bedford  and 
1, 40  beeves ;  Somerset  and  Dorset,  1 00  beeves ; 
kmth Wales,  100  beeves;  Oxford  and  Berk- 
>  SOD  sheep ;  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  40 
<M  and  500  sheep;    Surrey  and  Sussex,  200 


sheep  and  400  swine ;  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  liir- 
nished  20  lasts  of  red  herrings,  10,000  cod-ftah, 
20,000  stock-fish,  and  20  barrels  of  sturgeon ;  Es- 
sex, Hertford,  Bedford  and  Bucks,  Kent,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Oxford,  Berks,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and 
Northampton,  1300  quarters  of  wheat,  1700  quar- 
ters of  oats,  and  1000  quarters  of  malt  and  barley. 
Payment  to  be  made  out  of  the  debts  due  to  tbe 
King,  and  the  other  issues  of  the  Sheriffs'  baiU- 
wick. 
»  Escheat  Rolls.  >  Orig.  Bxtheq. 
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"It  maybe  here  obeenred,"  says  Mr.  Fkoot/  "that  until  the  fourteenth  century  this 
country  possessed  no  regular  navy,  the  maritime  force  of  the  kingdom  consisting  only  of 
merchant  ships  and  vessels  which  were  pressed  into  the  service  whenever  any  extraordinary 
occasion  rendered  their  assistance  necessary.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  so  early  as 
the  year  1314,  when  about  thirty  ships  were  required  to  assemble  at  Kingston-upon-Hull  pre- 
jnratory  to  an  expedition  against  Scotland.  On  this  occasion  two  ships  (naves)  were  to  be 
nimished  by  HuU,  and  one  each  by  Ravenser,  Grimsby,  Barton,  and  Boston  ;  Yarmouth 
being  the  only  port  which  was  to  provide  threa'' ' 

William  de  Cnblande  gave  to  the  Abbot  and  Priory  of  Revesby,  in  1314, 
a  messuage  and  its  appurtenances  in  St  Botolph,  worth  half-armark  annually, 
which  ike  said  William  held  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  by  the  annual  payment 
of  2dL  for  all  services.' 

In  the  returns  made  in  1316  for  effecting  the  military  levies  ordered  by  the 
Parliament  at  Lincoln  (9  Edward  IL),  those  for  the  county  of  Lincoln  are 
wantiiig,  owing  to  the  Sheriff  not  having  had  sufficient  time  to  make  the  full 
returns.  He,  therefore,  sent  only  the  names  of  the  towns,  and  not  those  of  the 
lords  of  the  manors  and  proprietors.* 

Courts  were  held  in  Boston  in  1316,  in  which  seizures,  &c.,  were  recovered.* 
The  county  of  Lincoln  was  directed  this  year  to  raise  2000  foot-soldiers  to  assist 
the  King  against  the  Scots.  Of  these  1000  were  levied  from  Lindsey,  500  from 
Holland,  and  500  from  Kesteven.^ 

In  1317  (10  Edward  IL),  the  King  assigned  to  Margaret,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  de  Cayllis,  sundry  lands  and  tenements  in  St.  Botolph's  in  dowry.^ 
William  de  Huntingfield  held  property  in  Boston ;  also  Robert  de  Willoughby 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  and 

''A  cottage  in  Boston,  and  sundry  cottages  there,  in  a  place  called  the  Oreen  Yard ;  and 
4L6§,  ScL  annual  rent  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  Thomas  de  Cayllis.'" ' 

Disturbances  very  generally  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  in  1318 ;  and  Roger 
de  Coppledyk,  Gilbert  de  Boothoy,  Walter  de  Friskney,  and  Robert  de  Mable- 
thorpe,  were  appointed  justices  ft)r  this  neighbourhood,  16th  March.  Writs 
were  issued  August  12th  (12  Edward  II. ),  purporting,  "that  considering  the 
general  obligation  to  contribute  towards  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  the 
mayors,  aldermen,  &c,  of  various  cities  and  towns  were  required  to  raise 
2075  able-bodied  foot-soldiers,  armed  with  aketons,  bacinets,  and  iron  breast- 
plates."  Of  this  number  Boston  furnished  15,  Lincoln  100,  Stamford  15, 
Grimsby  10,  Grantham  10.J> 

In  1320,  William  de  Bruly,  an  English  subject  residing  in  the  King's  service 
at  Paris,  petitioned  the  King  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Gflbert,  also  an  English 
subject,  residing  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux.  The  petition  states  that  Gilbert  de 
Brulv  had  shipped  wines  from  Bordeaux  for  England,  to  be  unladen  at  St 
Botolph's ;  but  that  the  Flemings,  "  through  their  great  malice,  took  and  stole 


»  Notieet  of  the  Early  History  of  HuU,  p.  132. 

'  Rot,  Scot.  Yol.  1.  p.  122. 

'  Inqms,  ad  quod  damnum,  7  Edward  II.  No.  57. 

*  Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  ii.  part  3f  p.  301. 

*  Rot,  Orig,  Abbreviatio,  yoI.  iii.  p.  231. 

*  Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  The  entire 
levy  was  18,000  foot-soldiers. 

'  Rot,  Orig,  Abbreviatio,  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 
'  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255,  281,  and  286. 

*  Hull  fornished  20  men,  Newark  10,  Derby  10, 
Nottingham  40,  Huntingdon  20,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
nrands  100,  Beverley  30,  Yoric  100,  Norwich  100, 
Shropshire  40,  Staffordshire  40. — Parliamentary 
Bolls,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  The  pressure  for  the  service  of 


the  army  was  at  this  time  so  great,  that  in  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland, 
an  order  was  issued,  August  24th  of  this  year,  for 
raising  and  arming  all  the  inhabitants  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  sixty. —Ibid.  p.  21 1 .  The  orders 
were  still  more  imperative  the  next  year.  The  she- 
riffs for  the  northern  counties  were  directed  to  sum- 
mon all  persons  between  twenty  and  sixty  to  repair 
to  the  King  at  York,  properly  armed,  and  all  excuses 
laid  aside,  under  penalty  of  l\fe  and  limb,  in  order  to 
advance  with  the  King  against  the  Scots.  The 
sheriff  to  spare  no  one,  as  he  tenders  the  King's 
honour,  the  salvation  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  own 
safety,  28  October,  1319.— Ibid.  p.  236. 

H 
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his  wines. "^  The  Flemings,  the  petitioner  states,  had  been  made  to  pay  the 
value  of  these  wines  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother ;  but  the  Chancellor  would  not 
give  an  order  to  his  brother  to  receive  the  amount  unless  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Sheriff.  The  Sheriff,  he  states,  had  been  so  much  occupied,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  attend  to  his  brother's  claim.  He,  therefore,  prays  the  King  to  direct 
relief  to  be  given  to  his  brother.  Such  directions,  it  appears,  were  given  to  the 
proper  authorities  at  St  Botolph. 

Another  robbery  of  wine  occurred  in  1322,  when  William  de  Forbenard  of 
La  Reole,  a  merchant  of  Gascony,  stated  diat 

"He  had  shipped  his  wine  in  Gkisconj  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  John  Perbrotin  of 
Qememue,  callea  the  Pater  Noster,  to  be  unladen  at  St.  Botulph  ;  but  that  Peter  Bert  of 
Sandwich,  Gervaa  Athelard  of  Winchelsea,  and  Robert  Olives  of  Greenwich,  had  taken  out 
of  the  said  vessel,  on  the  Sunday  next  after  Easter,  off  the  Foreland  of  Thanet,  nine  tuna  of 
the  said  wines." 

The  petitioner  prayed  relief  of  the  King ;  the  said  Peter,  Gervas,  and  Robert, 
being  in  his  service.     Relief  granted  at  common  law.* 

Robert  de  Bavant  owned  40«.  rent  in  Boston,  1321  (14  Edward  11.)*  A 
commission  for  the  Conservancy  of  the  Peace  for  the  parts  of  Holland  was  issued 
17th  January,  1322.  John  de  Roos,  Alan  de  Multon,  and  John  de  Kirketon, 
were  appointed.*  On  the  1st  April  of  that  year,  a  writ  was  issued,  addressed  to  the 
Bailiff  and  probi  homines  of  St  Botolph's,  commanding  them  to  furnish  six  men 
to  attend  at  a  certain  place  and  time  to  be  appointed  by  Walter  de  Nom'ich.* 
On  the  11th  June,  the  division  of  Holland  was  ordered  to  raise  and  array  all  the 
force  of  the  district  to  march  against  the  Scots  at  three  days'  notice.  The  writs 
were  addressed  to  Alexander  de  Montfort  and  Alan  de  Multon.^  A  commission 
was  issued  2d  December,  1322,  to  Richard  de  Holebech  and  Nicholas  de  Leek^ 
to  assess  and  collect  the  subsidy  of  a  tentli  granted  by  the  Earls,  Barons,  Knights, 
"  Liberi  Homines  et  Communitas ;"  and  of  the  siethy  granted  by  the  citizens  and 
burgesses  of  the  kingdom,  of  such  goods  as  they  had  on  the  feast  of  St  Andrew, 
their  last  feast^ 

In  this  year  the  King  granted  to  John  of  Brittany,  Count  of  Richmond,  the 
return  of  briefs  in  his  town  of  St  Botolph ;  and  also  confirmed  to  Peter  de 
Ipatecario  the  possession  of  two  houses  in  the  same  town,  which  were  granted 
him  by  the  Count  of  Richmond.®  Simon  de  Driby  and  Margaret  his  wife  held 
ten  bovates  of  land  in  Boston  of  Forde  de  Gaunt.^  On  the  5th  April,  1323, 
Alexander  de  Montforde,  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  raise  2000  foot- 
soldiers  from  the  county  of  Lincoln  armed  with  aketons,  hadnetsy  paUeUy  and 
other  fit  arms,  was  directed  to  march  with  tliem  to  the  King  at  Newcastle  on  the 
6th  of  July.^®  This  order  was  superseded  on  the  2d  of  June.  In  1324,  license 
was  granted  to  Joanna,  the  wife  ot  Richard  Driby,  to  assign  two  messuages,  one 
acre  and  a  half  of  land,  and  51.  12«.  3A  rent,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Boston, 
to  Gilbert  Bemake,  parson  of  the  church  of  TattershtJl,  and  John  de  Giselvng- 
ton,  parson  of  the  church  of  Wolverton,  to  be  holden  of  the  King  and  his  heirs 
by  the  accustomed  services.  They,  the  said  Gilbert  and  John,  to  grant  to  the 
said  Joanna  the  said  land  and  rent  for  her  life :  and  after  her  death  the  said 
tenements  to  remain  to  Robert  her  son  for  his  life ;  then  to  pass  to  William  de 


*  Probably  by  piraqr  on  their  transit. — Parlia- 
mentary  Rolh,  14  Edward  II.  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
"  "Hrf.  vol.  i.  p.  406,  15  and  16  Edward  II. 
it,  pott  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
'rmentary  RoUs,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
woifaryitoUf,  vol.  i.  p.  290.   On  the  8th 
itf  writ!  were  addressed  to  Grantham  to 


furnish  6  men,  Fleet  4,  Kirton  in  Holland  3,  Laffcurd 
(Slcaford)  3,  Louth  2,  Newark  2,  Horncastie  2. — 
Parliamentary  Rolls ^  p.  306, 

«  Ibid.  p.  .306.  ^  Ibid.  p.  339. 

«  Patent  Rolls. 

»  Abbrev.  Placit.  p.  303. 

*®  Parliamentary  Rolls^  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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Bemake  and  Alice  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,*  In  1324,  the  Sheriff  of  Lincohi- 
shire  made  a  return  of  the  Knights  in  the  division  of  Holland.  They  were 
Alexander  de  Montford,  John  de  Roos  de  Gedney,  Humphrey  Littlebury, 
Edmund  Bohun,  Hugh  Gorham,  Richard  Casterton,  William  Cressy,  Peter  de 
Gjpthorp  (returned  as  infirm  and  gouty),  Nicholas  Leake,  Roger  Cobledyke, 

i infirm  and  paralytic),  Roger  son  of  Roger  Pedwardine,  and  William  Cause 
*'who  is  always  unwell"),  bein^  twelve  in  alL*  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  a  descendant  of  any  of  these  families  now  residing  in  the  division  of 
Holland.  Some  of  their  ancient  manor-houses  are,  it  is  true,  remaining,  but 
in  a  very  dilapidated  and  degraded  condition.  On  the  6th  August  Alexander 
de  Monttbrt  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Array, 

*  To  raise  from  the  body  of  the  couDty  (the  city  of  Lincoln  excepted)  260  men,  with 
aJteiongf  haubergeotu,  &c. ;  and  780  men  with  aketons,  hacijieUy^  &c. ' 

There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  still  further  press  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  for,  on  the  21st  September  — 

"The  King  issued  an  order  requesting  and  exhorting  the  citizens,  by  the  faith  and 
friendship  which  they  bear  to  him,  to  raise  the  following  numbers  of  the  most  able-bodied 
and  vigorous  foot-soldiers,  and  to  equip  them  with  aketons,  havhergeom  or  plates,  badnets, 
gaundeU  of  steel  or  whalebone,  or  other  fit  arms,  on  or  before  St  Martinis  day  then 
next- 
Boston  was  to  supply  20  men,  Barton-upon-Humber  3,  Grantham  15,  Grimsby 
3,  Lincoln  80,  Stanford  15.*  The  "  Mayor  et  lea  bom  gem  "  of  St  Botolph 
were  directed  to  cause  their  levy  of  twenty  men  to  muster  at  Peterborough  on 
the  17th  March,  ready  to  cross  the  sea,  receiving  the  King's  wages.*  This 
order  was  given  on  the  23d  December,  but  was  counter-ordered  on  the  17th 
February  following,  when  the  men  were  directed  to  muster  at  Harwich,  ready 
for  embarking  on  the  24th  of  that  month.^ 

Roger  de  Cupildyk  held  a  house  in  Boston  in  1325.'^  The  Hohelerf  from 
Lincomshire  were  directed  to  march  to  Portsmouth,  the  20th  February  in  this 
year.^  On  the  24th  September,  the  Bailifl',  &c.,  of  Boston,  and  many  odier  sea- 
ports, were  commanded  to  make  diligent  search  concerning  all  correspondence 
ffom  foreign  parts,  and  to  arrest  all  suspicious  persons.^°  Humphrey  de  Little- 
bury  and  Alexander  de  Montfort  were  appointed  Conmiissioners  of  Array  for 
the  division  of  Holland,  26th  January,  1326  (19  Edward  11.)"  On  the  16th 
of  August  of  this  year,  Thomas  de  If ovo  Mercato  and  John  Davy  were  ap- 
potntea  Conmiissioners  to  inquire  into  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  ports,  or 
oelonging  thereto,  of  St  Botolph,  Saltfleetby,  Waynfleet,  and  Grimsby,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  made  ready  for  the  King's  service  against  the  enemy.  ^^ 

John  de  la  Gotere  held  two  acres  of  land  in  Boston  in  1327.^^  A  subsidy  of 
one-twentieth  was  granted  to  the  King  this  year.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
taxation  upon  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  was  118t  10^.  5\d.\ — of  which  Boston 
paid  45/L  13«.  6|d^*  John  de  Driby  held  land  and  tenements  in  Boston  in  1328.^* 


'  Inqma.  ad  quod  damnum,  17  Edward  II. 
No.  188. 

*  This  return  is  dated  9th  May,  1324.  The  num. 
ber  of  knights  returned  from  Kesteven  was  40 ;  that 
from  Lindsey,  43. — Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  i. 
p.  384. 

*  Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

*  Ibid.  p.  399.  London  was  to  furnish  300  men, 
York  100,  Bristol  100,  Yarmouth  100,  Norwich  100, 
Lynn  100,  Oxford  60,  Southampton  50,  Northamp- 
ton SO,  HuU  40,  Cambridge  30,  Coventry  30,  Not- 
tmgham  20,  Bath  16,  Derby  16,  Newark  10. 

^  Ibid.  p.  406.  *  Ibid,  p.  413. 

*  in^wf.  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  1325. 


®  A  species  of  horse-soldiers,  of  whom  see  an 
account  in  a  subsequent  page.  They  were  mounted 
on  the  small  Lincolnshire  horse,  called  hobby,  now 
extinct. 

'  Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol,  i.  p.  415. 

»°  Ibid.  p.  428.  "  Ibid.  p.  436. 

"  Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  448.  All  the 
ports  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
kingdom  were  included  in  this  inquiry.  Spalding 
was  classed  with  Lynn  and  the  other  ports  in  Nor- 
folk. 

"  Escheat  Rolls,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

»^  Subsidy  Rolls,  1  Edward  III. 

^''  Inquis,  post  Mortem,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
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In  1331  (6  Edward  III.),  a  special  commission  was  directed  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Lincoln,  instructing  him  to  inquire  by  a  jury — 

"  Whether  the  Lords  of  the  Fair  of  St.  Botulph  held  the  fair  there  beyond  the  time  fixed 
by  the  charter ;  of  which  fair  the  said  Lords  were,  by  their  charter,  commanded  to  make 
proclamation  on  the  first  day  thereof,  announcing  how  long  the  same  was  to  be  holdeiu 
The  King  understood  that  the  Lords  held  the  same  fair  beyond  the  time  limited,  and  that 
also  merchants,  as  well  native  as  foreign,  tarried  in  the  said  fair,  and  sold  their  good% 
beyond  the  limited  time,  in  manifest  contempt  of  the  King,  and  contrary  to  the  law." 

Therefore  the  said  jury  was  required  to  inquire  what  Lords  of  the  Fair  had  80 
transgressed,  and  what  merchants  had  "  tarried  in  the  fair,  and  sold  their  goods 
after  the  legal  time  for  holding  such  fair  had  expired."  The  jury  foimd  that 
John  de  Brittany,  Earl  of  Richmond,  had  lately  held  the  fair  for  various  lengths 
of  time,  but,  not  knowing  the  number  of  days  allowed  by  the  charter,  UieT 
could  not  say  whether  he  had  ever  exceeded  those  days.  The  record  is  mudb 
defaced,  and  is  illegible  towards  its  conclusion.^  In  1334,  an  Inquisition  was 
taken,  on  the  death  of  John  de  Brittany,  of  the  value  of  the  property  held  by 
him  in  the  town  of  St  Botolph.  The  jury  estimated  the  profits  of  the  fair  (mart) 
to  be  100^  annually,  and  no  more,  because  foreigners  came  not  there  as  they 
were  wont  to  do.  Among  the  merchandise  enumerated  are,  wines,  fish, 
herrings,  and  onions.  The  whole  revenue  was  returned  as  184t  10«.,  from 
which  "  Rents  reaoluUy^  amounting  to  18«.  Si,  were  deducted.* 

John  Alleyn  de  Langtoft  recovered  possession  from  William  Franceys  and 
Joan  his  wife  of  two  acres  of  land  in  Boston,  "  held  for  himself  and  for  others, 
for  whom  he  is  responsible,"  6  Edward  III.  (1332).'  A  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth 
and  a  tenth  was  granted  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  this  year, — the 
tenth  on  boroughs,  towns,  &c.,  and  the  fifteenth  on  persons  not  living  in  boroughs, 
towns,  &c.  The  statements  of  the  amount  of  these  subsidies  vary.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  subsidy  for  the  Wapentake  of  Skirbeck  is  first  stated  to  be 
1762^  \s.  Sd. ;  but  when  it  is  apportioned  among  the  parishes,  and  assessed  upon 
the  individuals  in  those  parishes,  it  amounts  to  158^  I5s,  2\d,  only.  In  the 
same  way  the  amount  assessed  upon  Boston  is  stated  as  being  73t  6«.  8d,  but 
the  amoimt  of  the  individual  taxation  is  60t  195.  %\d,  only. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  persons  are  taxed  in  Boston,  of  whom  John  de 
Tumby  paid  4t,  the  highest  charge.  John  Brasse  paid  2L ;  Hugh  de  Ley- 
cester,  \l,  65.  8d ;  and  Robert  But,  Reginald  Rygaud,  and  John  le  Warner,  It 
each;  the  remainder  varying  in  amount  from  17«.  3^  to  1«.,  the  lowest 
amount  paid.*  Among  the  names  are  John  Tilney,  John  de  Kyme,  William  de 
Fenne,  Richard  de  Sibsey,  Thomas  Abraham,  Robert  King,  Robert  Pynson, 
John  de  Stickney,  John  de  Roughton,  Richard  Hardy,  William  Whytjmg, 
Thomas  de  Spayne,  Hugh  Adcock,  Peter  Read,  John  de  Ros,  Peter  Lambert, 
and  Thomas  Bell.  The  remainder  are  not,  either  traditionally  or  by  known 
descendant,  at  present  associated  with  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  John  de 
Kyrketon  held  lands  and  tenements  in  Boston  in  1334.^  John  de  Roos  also 
held  lands  there  at  that  tima^ 

In  1334,  the  King  confirmed  to  Philip  of  Coventry,  in  fee,  a  piece  of  land 
and  a  shop,  in  the  town  of  St  Botolph,  which  were  given  to  him  by  John, 
Count  of  Richmond,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  2s?  Alexander  de  Cubbledyk 
possessed  property  in  St,  Botolph  at  that  time.     The  town  of  Boston,  with  the 


*  Commission  of  Inquiry ^  5  Edward  III.  (1331), 
No.  179. 

«  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  S  Edward  III.  (1334), 
No.  70. 

3  Rot.  Orig.  Abbreviation  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 


^  Subsidy  Rolls,  6  Edward  III.  (133Q). 
*  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
«  Ibid.  p.  85. 
7  Patent  Rolls. 
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mjke  of  S^irton^  &c.,  were  the  property  of  John  de  Brittany,  Count  of  Richmond, 
in  1335.^  John  Molton  de  Egremont  held  lands  and  tenements  in  Boston  in 
that  year.^ 

The  trade  between  Boston  and  the  Continent  appears  to  have  been  very  con- 
siderable at  this  time;  for,  in  the  year  1336,  a  patent  grant  of  protection  was 
iasoed  for  a  great  number  of  German  merchants,  and  fourteen  ships,  coming 
to  the  fair  ot  SL  Botolph.*  John  de  Roos  possessed  property  m  Boston, 
Wyberton,  and  Skirbeck,  and  a  salt  pan  in  Donington,  1339.*  The  property 
in  Boston,  Wyberton,  and  Skirbeck,  consisted  of  a  messuage,  worth  Ss,  annually; 
of  sixteen  cottages,  worth  10^  annual  rent  (standing  empty,  except  at  time  of  the 
fiur);  of  fifty- two  acres  of  land,  worth  yearly  26«. ;  and  six  acres  of  meadow, 
worth  yearly  5«.,  '^  as  in  hay  time,  and  not  more,  because  the  meadow  is 
fiequently  wet;"  and  a  mill,  worth  yearly  13«.  4(i  The  property  in 
Donington  was  a  messuage,  worth  yearly  6«.  Sd, ;  fourteen  acres  of  land,  worth 
yearly  7s. ;  12  acres  of  meadow,  worth  12«. ;  and  a  salt  pan,  worth  Ss.  4cL 
yearly.* 

Tms  year  also  (1339),  orders  were  issued  to  the  Sheriffs  throughout  England 
to  make  proclamation  throughout  their  bailiwicks,  that  all  persons  who  had 
charters  of  pardon  should  repair  to  certain  seaports  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
the  King  *'  at  his  wages,"  before  mid-lent  day,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
charters,  and  being  made  responsible  for  the  things  mentioned  in  such  charters* 
Those  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Rutland,  and  others  contiguous,  were  to  repair  to  Yarmouth  and 
St  Botolph.^ 

In  1341,  a  subsidy  was  granted  by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  by  the 
prelates,  laitv,  and  barons,  for  themselves,  and  all  their  tenants;  and  the 
Knights  of  shires  for  themselves  and  the  commons  of  the  land.  The  said 
subsidy,  consisting  of  the  none,  or  ninth  sheaf,  the  ninth  fleece,  the  ninth 
lamb,  &C.  The  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  said  none  for  the  town  of  St. 
Botolph  was  leL  6«.  Sd,— 

**  With  the  none  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Chapel  de  Novo  Loco  (?)  which  are  valued  at 
6i.  8«f. ;  and  those  of  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstede  in  the  same,  which  are  valued  this  year  at 

In  15  Edward  III.  (1341),  Lambert  de  Threckincham  and  Walter  de 
Friskney,  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  were  directed  to  hold  an  inquisition  at 
Boston,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  held  his  abbe^  by 
barony,  and  was,  or  was  not,  liable  to  be  amerced  as  a  Baron.®  William 
Roos  de  Hamlake  held  a  manor  m  Boston  in  1344,  and  property  there  in 
1352.9 

In  1347,  James  Tilney,  of  the  town  of  St  Botolph,  a  servant  of  Robert 
Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  petitioned  Parliament,  stating  that  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  charged  with  being  concerned  in  a  riot  which  lately 
took  place  in  St  Botolph,  but  that  he  had  been  accused  through  malice,  having 


1  Patent  Rolls. 

*  Abbrev.  Plaeiiorum,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

»  Patent  Rolls.  ^  Ibid, 

*  Inq^.posi  Mortem,\2  Edward  III.  (1339). 

*  Rolls  of  \3  Edward  III.,  ex  vcteri  Codice  in 
Torn  Loadiaeiisi,  folio  78,  93.  These  Charters  of 
Pardon  appear  to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  Tickets 
cf  leave  of  the  present  day. 

'  SyJbsidy  Rolls,  14  Edward   III.   (1341).    We 


do  not  know  what  the  "  Chapel  de  Novo  Loco  ** 
alludes  to.  This  none  appears  to  have  been  levied 
upon  agricultural  produce  only,  otherwise  the 
amount  assessed  upon  Boston  could  not  be  so 
low,  being  exceeded  by  the  amount  paid  by  Leake, 
Wrangle,  Bcnington,  Leverton,  and  Skirbeck,  and 
equalled  by  that  paid  by  Freiston  and  Fishtoft. 

**  Madox's  Baronia  Anglica,  p.  111. 

»  Patent  RolU. 
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had  no  concern  whatever  in  the  said  afirav,  nor  had  he  heen  indicted  or  called 
upon  to  plead.     The  petition  was  submittecl  to  the  King.* 

The  dissatisfaction  which  at  this  time  almost  generally  pervaded  the  kin^ 
dom,  in  consequence  of  the  expensive,  though  glorious  war,  which  Edward  III. 
was  waging  with  France,  operated  also  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston.  Ihere  are  no  means  of  judging  of  the  extent  of  this  feeling,  or  of  its 
mode  of  operation;  but  that  commotions  and  disturbances  of  a  considerable 
magnitude  had  existed  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  placed  beyond  doubt ;  fipom  the 
circumstance  that,  in  the  year  1348,  "  the  King  issued  a  patent  grant  of  pardon 
to  a  great  many  men  of  the  town  of  St  Botolph,  for  their  felonies  and  con- 
spiracies, in  having  assumed  the  regal  power  in  the  said  town."*  In  1348,  the 
citizens  of  Lincoln  complained  to  Parliament  — 

*^  That  whereas  from  time  immemorial  they  had  been  free  from  tronage  smd  pesage  of 
goods  and  merchandise  throughout  all  England,  both  with  respect  to  the  king  and  the 
people,  yet  the  bailiffs  of  Gisors'  Hall,  in  the  town  of  St.  Botolph,  now  took  forcibly  from 
the  said  citizens  the  said  duties  upon  their  goods  and  merchandise.  They,  therefore,  prayed 
that  a  commission  of  inquirv  should  be  granted  to  ceitify  to  Chancery  thereupon,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  said  citizens. 

A  commission  was  appointed,  but  the  result  of  their  inquiry  is  not  stated.^ 

"Master  Raimond  de  Ergem  and  others,  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  in  Lincoln,  held  certain  lands,  &c.  in  St.  Botolph,  1351.'** 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  held  also  tenements  here  in  1352.* 

In  13559  many  vessels  belonging  to  different  ports  were  distinguished  as 
" naves  guerriruBy'*  though  we  are  not  told  whether  these  vessels  were  of  a 
different  construction  from  others,  or  only  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
mercantile  vessels.^  In  1356,  orders  were  issued  at  the  maritime  towns  and 
cities  for  the  equipment,  with  arms  and  stores,  of  all  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  ports  therein  mentioned.^  In  a  suit  between  Sir  Thomas  MuTton  of 
Kirketon,  Knight,  and  Walter  of  Salmonby,  in  1355  (29  Edward  III.),  it  was 
pleaded,  that  the  latter  claimed,  and  held  illegally,  property  in  Kirton,  Wyber- 
ton,  Frampton,  Algarkirk,  Sutterton,  Bicker,  Wigtoft,  and  St  Botolph^ 
of  the  annual  rent  of  68s.  5\d.y  and  one  pound,  and  two  parts  of  a  pound  of 
pepper,  two  pounds  and  two  parts  of  a  pound  of  Comyn,  and  one  quarter  five 
bushels  and  a  half  of  salt®  Margaret,  wife  of  Robert  de  Ufford,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  held  certain  tenements  in  Boston,  31  Edward  III.  (1357).*  A  grant 
was  made,  in  1389,  to  John,  Count  of  Richmond,  for  the  paving  of  the  town.*® 

Boston  appears  at  this  period  to  have  ranked  high  amongst  the  sea-ports  of 
the  kingdom.  In  1359,  when  King  Edward  III.  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
Brittany,  there  were  eighty  towns  assessed,  in  proportion  to  their  trading  im- 
portance, to  provide  ships  and  men  for  the  service  of  the  government  The 
scale  of  importance  of  the  different  towns  of  that  day,  when  compared  with 
their  present  state,  affords  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
trading  places  are  liable.  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  then  sent  nearly  twice  as  many 
ships  as  London  did ;  and  the  names  of  many  which  stood  high  in  the  list  are 
now  forgotten.  The  number  of  ships  m  the  whole  navy  was,  according  to  one 
list,  688;  the  number  of  men,  14,002.     Another  list  makes  the  ships  710,  the 


^  Petitions  in  Parliament ^  21  Edward  III.  vol.  i. 
p.  188. 

«  Patent  Rolls. 

'  Petitions  in  Parliament ^  2  land  22  Edward  III. 
vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

^  Escheat  Rolls, 

»  Patent  Rolls, 


^  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce^  vol.  i. 
p.  511. 

^  Rymkr*s  Fadera,  vol.  iv.  fol.  717  and  719. 

^  Proceedings  in  Chancery  in  Reign  of  EUzabethf 
vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  liv. 

^  Jnquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 

>o  Patent  Rolls, 
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men  14,151.  Boston  fiimished  to  this  navy  17  ships  and  361  men, — a  greater 
nomber  of  vessels  than  was  supplied  either  by  Portsmouth,  Hull,  Harwich,  or 
Lynn,  and  equal  in  number  of  ships,  and  superior  in  number  of  men,  to  those 
fiumished  by  Newcastle.*  Out  of  the  eighty-two  towns  assessed,  only  eleven 
sent  a  superior  number  of  ships  to  Boston ;  these  were,  London,  Feversham, 
Winchelsea,  Dartmouth,  Pljonouth,  Looe,  Fowey,  Bristol,  Shoreham,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Yarmouth.  Eleven  towns  also  furnished  a  greater  number  of  men 
than  Boston  did ;  these  were,  London,  Feversham,  W  inchelsea,  Dartmouth, 
Plymouth,  Bristol,  Fowey,  Southampton,  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Lynn.*^ 

Malaria,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Egidius  de  Badlesmere,  and  wife  of  William  de 
Roos  of  Hamlake,  before  married  to  Thomas  Arundel,  was  in  1363  "possessed 
of  the  extent  of  the  manor  of  St  Botolph."^  She  afterwards  married  Henry  de 
Percy;  and,  in  1372,  had  20/L  yearly  rents  in  Boston.  John  de  Kirton  had 
knds  and  tenements  in  Boston  a.d.  1367;^  in  which  year  Margaretta,  the 
wife  of  Robert  de  Ufford,  Count  of  Suffolk,  was  also  possessed  "  of  a  certain 
messuage  in  the  town  of  St  Botolph."^ 

Li  1369,  Boston  was  made  a  staple  town  for  wool,  leather,  &c.,  and  would 
necessarily  derive  most  material  advantage  from  this  measure.  It  had,  before 
this  time,  been  only  the  outport  for  Lincoln ;  the  staple  for  this  district  having 
been  fixed  there  in  1353.  The  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and 
Derby,  petitioned  in  the  year  1376,  that  the  staple  might  be  removed  back  from 
Boston  to  Lincoln,  but  they  failed  in  accomplishing  their  desire.^ 

John  de  Willoughby  had  possessions  in  Boston  a.d.  1371.  In  the  same  year 
Robert  de  Mythyngby  and  others  held  a  messuage  in  Boston  for  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Revesby;  and  also  held  another  messuage  for  the  same 
ocmvent,  of  the  Count  of  Richmond.  The  Abbot  of  Kyme  nad  possession  in 
Boston  A.D.  1372  ;^  John  King  of  Castille  and  Leon,  and  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
possessed  a  messuage  in  St  Botolph,  called  Gishourshall,  in  this  year.® 

An   Inquisition   was  held   at   Horncastle   before  de   Skipworth   and 

Thomas  de  Thimoldby,  Justices  of  our  Lord  the  King,  45  Edward  III.  (1371), 
in  which  it  was  determined  that — 

"  The  parts  of  Lindsey  shall  furnish  one-half  of  the  men,  to  be  armed  with  arrows,  and 
one-half  of  all  the  expenses  otherwise  levied  upon  the  county ;  the  parts  of  Holland  one- 
third  of  the  other  half,  and  the  parts  of  Kesteveu  two-thirds  of  the  other  half." 

An  Inquisition  was  held  at  Lincoln  in  the  same  year,  in  which  it  was  determined 
that  the  amount  levied  upon  the  parts  of  Holland,  S5L  I2s.  6d.^  should  be 
sustained  by  the  various  towns,  as  follows : — 


£ 

Tidd    1 

Sutton 2 

Gredney 1 

Fleet    1 

Holbeach     1 

Whaplode   1   15 


«. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

10 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

£ 

Moulton 1 

Weston    0 

Croyland 0 

Spalding 1    16 

Pinchbeck 2 

Surflcet 0 


a. 

d. 

16 

8 

17 

8 

13 

2 

16 

8 

0 

0 

16 

8 

'  Arcfutologia,  vol.  vi.  p.  214,  and  MSS.  in  the  mouth  25,  the  Hull,  29,  those  from  Bristol  24,  the 

CottoniaD  library.    To  this  navy  London  sent  25  !  Lynn  2t,  the  Boston   21,  the   Newcastle  18,  the 

ships,   Feversham  22,    Dover   16,  Weymouth   15,  |  Fowey  and  the  Looe  16,  and  the  Shoreham  13. 

Exmonth  10,  Looe  20,  Portsmouth  5,  Plymouth  26,  ^  See  observations  on  the  population  of  Boston  in 

Fowey  47,  Bristol  24,  Dartmouth  31,  Margate  15,  |  a  subsequent  page. 

Shoreham  26,  Southampton  21,  Hull  16,  Grimsby  11,.  ^  Escheat  RuUs. 

Lynn  16,  Yarmouth  43;  Barton-on-Humber  sent  I  *  Patent  Rolls.                               ^  Ibid. 

5  ships  and  91  men,  Saltfleet  2  ships  and  49  men,  |  ^  See  *'  Commerce  of  Boston.*' 

Wainfleet  2  and  49  men.  Wrangle  1  and  9  men.  I  '  Escheat  Rolls.                            ^  Ibid, 

The  London  ships  averaged  26  men  each,  the  Yar-  | 
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£    8.  <L 

Gosberton 1     4  4 

Quadring    0  15  0 

Swineshead     1     0  0 

Donington 1     0  0 

Bicker     0  13  4 

Wigtoft 0  16  0 

AJgarkirk   1     4  4 

Sutterton    0  16  8 

Kirton     1     6  8 

Frampton    1     0  0 


£  8.  d. 

Wyberton    0  13  4 

St  Botolph 0  15  0 

Skirbeck     0  10  0 

Toft     0  13  4 

Freiston 0  16  0 

Butterwick 0  6  8 

Benington    0  13  4 

Leverton 0  12  6 

Leake 1  2  3 

Wrangle 0  16  0 


It  will  be  observed  that,  owing  to  some  inaccuracy  or  omission,  this  enumerar 
tion  amomits  to  only  342.  Ss.  lOcL,  the  specified  amount  being  352.  12«.  6d. ;  of 
which  the  Wapentake  of  EUowe  was  to  pay  16L  17«.  6(i,  that  of  Kirton  Hi.  68., 
and  that  of  Skirbeck  7L  lOs.^ 

The  Willoughby  family,  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  Richard  II. 's  reign,  held 
land  in  Boston,  Wyberton,  Frampton,  Kirton,  and  Bicker,  which  was  called 
Sutton  Lands.* 

In  1374,  the  King  conmiissioned  Thomas  de  Boston,  Clerk,  to  take  pos- 
session of  three  messuages,  one  dovecot,  and  six  acres  of  land  in  St  Botolph 
in  Lincolnshire,  which  were  the  property  of  John  Baret,  late  the  pastor  of  tiie 
church  there,  and  which  the  Prior  of  Kjrme  had  appropriated  witnout  license.' 
The  population  of  Boston,  in  1377  is  stated  to  have  been  only  814  above 
fourteen  years  of  age.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  falling  off  from  what  it 
was  previous  to  the  desolating  pestilences,  of  1349,  1361,  and  1369.  The 
first  is  said  to  have  carried  off  nine-tenths  of  the  people.*  Later  writers  have 
stated  the  loss  at  four-fifths;  while  Rapin  and  Dr.  Mead  have  reduced  it 
to  one-half.  Knighton  says,  that  before  the  T)estilence  a  chaplain  might  have 
been  obtained  for  four  or  five  marks,  or  tor  two  marks  with  his  board. 
Grose  says,  the  pay  of  a  foot-archer  at  this  period  was  three  pence  a-day,  or 
nearly  seven  marks  a-year.  An  archer  on  horseback  received  double  this 
amoimt;  and  an  engineer  or  armourer,  ten  or  twelve  pence  a-day.  The 
poverty,  therefore,  says  Mr.  Amtott, 

"  Of  Chaucer's  good  parson,  who  was  only 

**  *  Rich  of  holy  thought  and  work,' 
might  not  have  been  remarkable  for  its  singularity.*** 

The  subsidy  which  was  granted  by  Parliament  to  Edward  TIL  in  1377,  of 
four  pence  —  equal  to  five  shillings  at  the  present  day — to  be  paid  by  every  lay 
person  in  the  kingdom,  both  male  and  female,  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and 


'  The  above,  copied  from  a  paper  in  the  Corpora- 
tion ArchWes,  signed  by  Thomas  Middlecott  and 
Thomas  Coney,  which  purports  to  be  a  ''careful 
transcript  from  an  old  parchment  roll." 

•  Reiiquia  QaleMt,^.  81.     "  Dec.  18, 1727.    The 

secretary  showed  the  Society  a  deed  of  gift,  dated 

1st  March,  20  Richard  II.  (1397),  from  Sir  WU- 

liam  de  Wylughby,  knight,  Lord  of  Gresby,  and  Sir 

Philip  le  Despencer,  knight,  to  Robert,  brother  of 

the  said  Lord  Willughby  by  the  father's  side,  of  the 

'nor  of  Bicker,  and  certain  lands  and  tenements  in 

ton  and  thereabouts  (Wyberton,  Frampton,  and 

ton),  called  Sutton  Lands,  on  parchment  in- 

Mi  with  the  donor*8  great  seals  (very  curious), 


appended  by  two  parchment  labels." — Mimutei  <if 
Spalding  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 

^  Rot.  Orig.  Abbreviatio,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

*  Stow's  Annalsy  p.  345  (edition  of  1631) ;  and 
Walbyngham's  Chronicle,  p.  169  (edit,  of  1574^. 

^  The  entire  population  of  England  and  Wales  did 
not,  in  1377,  much  exceed  2,350,000  persons,  of 
which  London  contained  less  than  35,000,  York 
10,800 ;  Lincoln,  proverbial  for  its  early  greatness, 
and  its  large  population,  two  centuries  before,  5100; 
Canterbury  less  than  4U00 ;  and  Norwich,  the  gnuod 
resort  of  the  emigrant  Flemish  manufacturers,  only 
6000."— Mr.  Amyott  oh  the  Population,  temp. 
Edward  III.  p.  5. 
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upwards  (mendicants  only  excepted),  was  an  enormous  oppression ;  suffering,  as 
the  whole  country  must  have  been,  in  its  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agncul- 
ture,  from  the  late  depopulating  pestilences.  The  sum  collected  at  Boston  by 
this  subsidy  was  132.  lis.  4cL,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  received  of  814 
persons.  The  parts  of  Holland  paid  309L  ITs.  4d.,  received  of  18,592 
persons.^ 

Some  difference  appears  to  have  arisen  among  the  Dominican,  or  Black,  or 
fftaehmg  iiiars  in  Boston  about  this  time,  which  was  attended  with  tumult  and 
bloodshecL  A  battle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1380  (3  Richard  IL), 
^amongst  the  preaching  friars  in  Boston:"*  what  the  quarrel  originated  in,  or 
how  it  termini^ed,  is  not  stated. 

The  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  at  this  period  appears  to  have 
beai  most  abject  Travellers  of  the  fourteenth  century  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  multitude  of  serfs  they  saw  in  England,  and  at  the  extreme  hardness 
rf  their  condition  in  that  country,'  compared  with  what  it  was  on  the  Continent, 
and  even  in  France.  The  word  bondage  conveved  in  tliis  age  the  last  degree 
rf  social  misery ;  and  this  was  the  condition  of  all  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  — 
4ey  were  serfs  of  body  and  goods,  obliged  to  pay  heavy  aids  or  rents  for  the 
small  portion  of  land  which  supported  meir  families,  and  unable  to  quit  that 
land  without  the  consent  of  the  lords,  whose  tillage,  gardening,  and  cartage,  or 
carriage  of  all  kinds,  they  were  obliged  to  perform  gratuitously.  The  lord 
migbt  sell  them,  with  their  house,  their  oxen,  their  tools,  their  children,  and  their 
mbom  posterity,  as  is  thus  expressed :  ^^  Know  that  I  have  sold  such  an  one, 
my  naif  (natitmm  meum),  and  all  his  progeny,  bom  or  to  be  bom."  *  Resent- 
ment of  ihis  misery,  caused  by  the  oppression  of  their  Norman  lords,  led  the 
peasantry  of  England  to  contemplate  the  injustice  of  servitude  in  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  its  historical  origin.*  Great  symptoms  of  popular  agitation  appeared 
in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  which  matured  into  the  insur- 
rections headed  by  the  priest  John  Ball,  and  Wat  Tyler,  and  Jack  Straw.  The 
subsidy  of  1377  was  succeeded,  in  1378,  by  one  of  twelve-pence  on  every 
beneficed  clerk,  and  foiu'-pence  on  those  not  beneficed.^  So  far  as  concerns  the 
hundred  of  Skirbeck,  the  subsidy  was  assessed  upon  eleven  beneficed  clergymen 
and  sixty-eight  unbeneficed  ones.  Thirty-nine  were  assessed  in  Boston,  of  whom 
''Master  John  de  Strensale,  rector,"  was  the  only  beneficed  one.  Among  the 
thirty-eight  unbeneficed  ones  assessed  at  four-pence  each,  the  names  occur  of 
John,  Chaplain  to  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  Henry  de  Tilney.^  A 
more  oppressive  subsidy  was  wrung  from  the  people  4  Richard  II.  (l381). 
This  was  granted  by  the  Parliament  neld  at  Northampton,  and  amounted  to 

**  Three  groats  on  all  persons  of  whatsoever  rank,  state,  or  condition  they  may  be,  above 
the  age  of  fifteen  years ;  saving  always  that  the  levy  should  be  made  so  that  each  lay  person 
be  chiurged  equally  according  to  his  estate,  and  in  manner  following : — That  in  the  sum 
aocounted  for  in  each  township,  the  rich,  according  to  their  estate,  should  assist  the  poor, 


'  Frost  says  Lincoln  contained  onlv  3412  persons 
b  1377,  but  this  was  the  number  above  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Stow  says,  **  50,000  persons  were 
buried  m  one  year  without  Smithfield  Bars."  1500 
persons,  about  half  the  population,  died  in  Leicester ; 
57^4  died  ofthe  plague  at  Norwich.  Blomefield 
estiinated  the  popmation  of  Norwich  before  the 
i  at  70,000. 

£    9.    d.       Persons. 


The  CSty  of  Lincoln    paid  56  17    4  by     3,412  Barlings 


«  Patent  RolU. 

*  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

^  Madox,  Formulare  Anglicanumf  passim. 
'  Thierry's  Norman  Conquest ^  vol.  ii.  p.  369, 
and  the  historians  of  the  period. 

•  This  subsidy  was  assessed  and  collected  in  the 
archdeaconries  of  Lincoln,  Stowe,  and  Leicester, 
and  in  the  deaconry  of  Rutland,  by  the  Abbot  of 


Close  of  Lincoln     „      2  12    4     „         157 

Town  of  Stamford  „    20    6    0    „     1,218 

Parts  of  Kesteven  „  359    8    8    „   21,566 

„       Lindsey     „  788    7    4    „   47,303 

Arekaologiat  vol.  vii.  p.  314. 


7  Subsidy  Rolls,  51  Edward  III. 
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so  that  the  more  wealthy  pay  not  more  than  sixty  groats  for  himself  and  wife,  and  no  person 
less  than  one  groat  for  himself  and  wife  ;  and  that  no  person  be  charged  to  pay,  excepting 
whore  he  dwells  with  his  wife  and  family,  or  where  he  (Iwclls  in  service."  * 

Tliis  arrangement  took  away  the  worst  features  of  an  equally  assessed  poll-tax. 
We  have  only  the  full  returns  of  three  parishes  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck — 
those  of  Skirbeck,  Toft  (Fishtoft),  and  Freiston,  which  wull  be  noticed  in  their 
respective  places.  The  number  of  persons  assessed  in  those  three  parishes  was 
555;  and  of  that  number  only  forty-seven  persons  were  assessed  four-pence 
each,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  persons 
above  the  lowest  classes.  About  a  dozen  are  styled  servants ;  and  only  in  two 
instances  were  a  man  and  his  wife  taxed  together,  the  minimum  of  four-pence 
indicating  that  they  were  veiy  poor.  The  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  borne  the  great  bulk  of  the  subsidy,  in  sums  varying 
from  Is,  to,  in  one  instance,  13«.  4d.,  paid  by  Sir  John  de  Kocheford,  of  Toft. 
This  arrangement  secured  to  tlie  King  an  equivalent  to  a  poll-tax  of  1«.  per 
head ;  whilst  it  was  made  to  bear  upon  the  whole  much  in  the  manner  ot  a 
modern  property-tax.* 

In  tlie  same  year,  1381  (4  Richard  IL),  a  subsidy  was  granted  by  the  clergy 
in  tlie  Parliament  held  at  Northampton,  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  of  twenty 
groats  upon  all  prelates,  clerks,  procurators,  and  presbyters ;  and  also  a  subsidy 
of  three  groats  upon  all  deacons,  sub-deacons,  acolytes,  and  others  inferior,  of 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  not  notoriously  mendicant  The  tax  of  twenty 
groats  was  paid  by  ninety-seven  of  the  clergy  of  various  degrees,  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Skirbeck ;  of  whom  fifty-nine  resided  in  Boston.  Among  these  are 
mentioned  John  Stransgillum,  Rector  of  Boston ;  Edmund,  Chaplain  to  Isabella 
Rede ;  and  William,  Chaplain  in  the  Chapel  of  St  John  there.  The  names  of 
Tilney  and  Pinchbeck  frec^uently  occur  in  the  list  of  the  clergy  of  Boston  at 
that  iKiriod. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  subsidy  of  1381,  notwithstanding  the  arrangement 
which  w^e  mentioned,  was  offensive  in  the  greatest  degree  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  caused  great  commotion  in  many  of  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of 
England.  We  do  not  know  that  the  people  of  Boston  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood took  any  part  in  these  insurrectionary  movements ;  but  we  are  told 
that  in  lOth  of  Richard  II.  (1387),  a  commission  was  issued  by  the  King  to 
assess  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  "  in  a  loan  of  200  marks." ^  We  are  afraid,  for 
loa7i  we  should  read  suhsidi/  or  Jiney  for  an  assessment  by  Royal  Commissioners 
is  a  very  unusual  mode  of  raising  a  voluntary  loan.  We  have  our  fears  that 
Boston  had  borne  a  part  in  the  Tyler  and  Straw  movements,  and  that  the  200 
marks  was  a  fine  for  the  insubordination  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  1384,  Thomas  Roos  de  Hamlake  and  Beatrix  his  wife  held  four  mes* 
suagcs  and  ten  acres  of  land  in  St  Botolph.*  John  de  Clyfton  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife  held,  in  1389  (12  Richard  IL),  a  messuage  called  the  Greengarthe, 
and  two  parts  of  a  house  called  Leadenhall,  and  110^.   lie?,  annual  rent  in 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament f  vol.  iii.  p.  90 ;  and  Subsidy  «nd  donbtful  as  to  sex),  but  there  is  not  one  of  any 

RoUSf  4  Richard  II.  of  the  names  of  Charles,  George,  Edward,  Mattbew, 

*  A  curious  proof  of  the  comparatively  modern  Mark,  or  Francis.    There  are  91  named  John,  40 

use  of  many  of  our  now  commonest  Christian  names  :    William,  25  Robert,  23Thomas,  18  Alan,  16  Richard, 

is,  that  out  of  233  females  enumerated  in  this  taxa-  '    15  Hu^rh,  9  Simon,  8  Walter,  7  Henry,  7  Roger, 

tion,  there  is  not  one  Mary,  Jane,  Susanna,  Anne,  5  Ralph ;  4  each,  Andrew,  Gilbert,  Nicholas,  Peter, 

or  Frances.    There  arc  47  named  Alice,  33  Joans,  :    aud  Samuel;  3  each,  Joseph  and  Stephen;  2  each, 

32  Afjnies,  29  Isabella,  14  Margery,  and  10  Matilda.  Adam,  I^wrcnce,  and  Lucas  ;  1  each,  Alexander, 

We  find  the  names  of  Juliana,  Cecilia,  Ellen,  Avise,  I    Luke,  Martin,  and  Philip ;  and  a  few  names  now 

'-',  Emma,  Ada,  Anabella,  Christiana,  Goda,  •   entirely  obsolete. 


'bella,  and  Nlarrona,  2  Maria,  2  Sarah, 
I,  and  1  Jeannette.  The  names  of  307 
given  (there  are  15  indistinct,  imperfect, 


'  Blomkfikld*s  Norfolk^  vol.  ix,  p.  107. 
*  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 
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St  Botolph,  with  certain  tolls  on  wool,  &c.,  held  of  the  Baron  of  TattershalL* 
The  same  parties  held  this  property  in  1394.  Stephen  de  Houghton,  parson  of 
Leasingham,  and  others,  held  a  house  in  Boston  for  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Barlings  in  1390.'  John  Roos  de  Hamlake  and  Maria  his  wife  held  a  wind- 
mill and  three  messuages  in  Boston  in  1394.^  Maria,  the  wife  of  John  Roos  de 
Hamlake,  held  the  manor  of  St  Botolph  of  the  barony  of  Tattershall  in  1395.* 
Ralph  Cromwell  de  Tateshall  held  the  messuages  called  Greei^arth  and  Lead- 
enhall,  &c,  in  1399  (22  Richard  ILV  In  the  same  year,  John  de  la  Warre 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife  held  the  Soke  of  Boston  and  a  messuage  there  called 
Tnmbye  Place.* 

In  1406,  the  custody  of  the  sea  was  committed  to  the  merchants  of  the 
kingdom,  imder  the  command  of  two  admirals  of  their  own  nomination.  The 
Older  was  promulgated  by  writs,  directing  the  magistrates  of  the  different  towns 
to  which  they  were  sent,  to  call  the  merchants  together,  and  r^[uire  their 
assistance  in  carrying  the  provisions  of  Parliament  mto  effect  Writs  were 
sent  to  Beverley,  York,  Lincoln,  Barton,  Nottingham,  and  Grantham,  so  that  the 
commonication  was  not  confined  to  the  principal  ix^rts.*^  Maria,  who  was  the 
wife  of  John  Bussye,  knight  (who  died  22  Richard  11. ),  held  lands  in  Boston  of 
the  honour  of  Richmond  8  Henry  IV.  (1407).®  Beatrix,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Roos  de  Hamlake,  held  in  Boston,  the  property  attached  to  the  manor  of  Roos 
HaU  in  Freiston  in  1416  ^3  Henry  V.)  Matilda,  who  was  the  wife  of  Ralph 
Cromwell,  senior,  knight,  neld,  in  1420,  the  third  part  of  the  manor  of  Boston.^ 
John  Lord  Roos  held  property  m  Boston  in  1422.»**  In  1426  (4  Henry  VL), 
Ralph  Earl  of  Westmoreland  held  the  manor  on  the  east  side  of  the  water 
called  Burteshall,  in  the  town  of  Boston."  Thomas  Beaufort,  lately  Duke  of 
Exeter,  held,  in  1427,  a  messuage  called  Gishours'  Hall,  in  Boston,  with  tlie 
franchise  and  appiu^enances  of  tronage  and  pcsage  thereto  attached. ^^  Thomas 
Roos  held  the  manor  of  Boston  in  1431.^ ' 

In  1437,  when  the  staple  was  at  Calais,  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Lincoln 
had  the  privilege  of  shipping  forty  sacks  of  wool  annually  at  the  ports  of  King- 
ston-upon-Hull  and  Boston  for  Calais  without  payment  of  duty.** 

Thomas  DejTieourt  held  land  in  Boston  in  1442.^*  Richard  Bennynton  and 
others  held  5  messuages,  31  acres  of  arable  and  10  of  pasture  in  Boston  and 
Skirbeck  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  *^ 

In  the  year  1443  (21  Henry  VI.),  the  King  granted  to  John  Viscount  de  Beau- 
mont, ana  to  his  heirs  male,  the  manor  of  Franipton  and  Wikcs  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  which  were  of  the  honour  of  Richmond ;  and  the  sokes  of  Kirton 
and  Skirbeck ;  also  two  parts  of  the  manor  of  St.  Botolph ;  together  with  two 
parts  of  the  soke  of  Gayton  and  Mumby,  in  the  county  of  Lhicoln ;  he  holding 
the  same  of  the  king  in  capite^  without  any  rent.^' 

In  the  account  of  the  expenses  attending  bringing  over  Margaret,  queen  of 
Henry  VL,  is  the  following  entry : — 

**To  Kichard  Fisher,  master  of  the  ship  called  the  Michcll  of  Boston,  of  fifty  tons,  owner, 
John  Arnold ;  comiog  into  the  King's  service,  with  ten  mariners,  on  the  5th  Sept.  23 
Hemy  VI.  (1445),  and  continuing  therein  until  the  10th  Jan.  next  ensuing,  eighteen  weeks. 
His  wages,  6d.  per  day  ;  the  manners,  2*.  Sd.  per  week  each,  23/.  Ss. " 

A  grant  was  made  by  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  a  convoca- 


*  Jnqm8,  post  Mortem^  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 

«  Tbid.  p.  123.  3  Ibid.  p.  177. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  183.  *  Ibid.  p.  228. 

«  Ibid.  p.  253. 
'  Frost's  ITv/l,  p.  136. 

*  Inquis.  past  Mortem,  vol.  iii.  p.  308. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  45.  »»  Ibid.  p.  62. 


"  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  iv.  p.  103.  The  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  hela  48  knights'  fees  in  Lincoln- 
shire at  this  time. 

''^  Ibid.  p.  110.  >3  jififf^  p^  131 

"  Frost's  Hully  p.  117. 

'^  Inquis.  post  Mortem  J  vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

••^^  Ibid.  p.  305.  »■  Cfuirter  RoUs. 
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tion  held  at  St  Paul's  in  February  and  March  1453  (31  Henry  VI.),  of  one- 
tenth  on  benefices  taxed  or  not  taxed,  to  be  gathered  in  moieties,  at  the  Feast  of 
St  Martin  in  1453  and  1454 ;  also  a  second  tenth  to  be  collected  at  St  Mar- 
tin's Feast  in  1455  and  1456.  Boston  Church  was  taxed  at  57t  6«.  8ci,  the 
grant  of  a  tenth  was  therefore  5i  28.  8d* 

Ralph  Lobd  Cromwell,  of  the  Tattershall  family,  inherited  the  manor  of 
Boston  belonging  to  that  house ;  he  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  famous 
Duke  of  Bedford  (the  Regent  duiing  the  minority  of  Henry  VL),  and  succeeded 
him  as  master  of  the  mews  and  falconer  to  the  King.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Lord  Dayncourt,  who  died  in  Septemter  1454.  Lord  Cromwell 
died  in  1455,  and,  having  no  issue,  enfeoffed  Bishop  Wainfleet  in  the  manors  of 
Candlesby  and  Boston,  and  some  in  other  counties.* 

In  1467,  Boston  was  very  much  injured  by  a  great  flood,  "  throughout  the 
whole  of  Hoyland  especially,    says  Ingulphus, — 

"  There  was  scarcely  a  bouse  or  building  but  what  the  streams  of  water  made  their  way 
and  flowed  through  it.  Nor  must  it  be  sup^scd  that  this  happened  hurriedly,  and  in  a 
cursory  manner  only  ;  but  continuously,  durmg  a  whole  month,  the  waters  either  stood 
there  without  flowing  off,  or  else,  being  agitated  by  strong  gusts  of  wind,  swelled  and 
increased  still  more  and  more  day  after  £ky.  Nor  on  this  occasion  did  the  embankments 
offer  any  effectual  resistance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  though  materials  had  been  brought  from 
other  quarters  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  them,  they  proved  of  very  little  service  for 
that  purpose  ;  however  diligently  the  work  might  have  been  attended  to  in  the  daytime, 
as  the  waters  swelled  and  rose,  the  spot  under  repair  was  completely  laid  bare  during  the 
night."' 

Extraordinary  appearances  in  the  air  at  this  time  were  supposed  to  prognos- 
ticate some  OTeat  calamity ;  to  obviate  which  Edward  IV.  undertook  a  pilgri- 
mage to  our  Lady  at  Walsuigham.* 

Of  these  appearances  Ingulphus  says, 

'^  In  divers  places  there  appeared  unto  many  persons  terrible  prognostics,  replete  with  no 
better  auspices.  For  one  day  there  were  seen  in  the  heavens  three  suns ;  and  a  shower  of 
blood,  as  the  ^rass  and  the  linen  clothing  stained  therewith  abundantly  testified  to  all 
beholders.  This  latter  came  down  in  manner  just  hkc  a  gentle  shower.  Besides  this, 
horsemen  and  men  in  armour  were  seen  rushing  through  the  air  ;  so  much  so,  that  Saint 
George  himself,  conspicuous  with  the  red  crosse,  his  usual  ensign,  and  attended  by  a  vast 
number  of  armed  men,  appeared  visibly  to  great  numbers.*'^ 

Ingulphus  claims  implicit  credit  for  this  narration,  since  "  a  most  strict  exa- 
mination*' of  the  matter  was  made  before  the  venerable  "  father,  Thomas,  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterburv." 

In  1468,  Hanio  Sutton  held  messua^  and  land  in  Boston.  In  the  same 
year,  Eleanor  Duchess  of  Somerset,  wife  of  Thomas  Lord  Roos,  held  much 
property  in  Boston.^ 

The  trade  of  Boston  received  a  severe  check  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
(about  1470),  when,  accortling  to  Lei^vnd,  "one  Humphrey  Littlebyri,  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  did  kille  one  of  the  Esterlinges,  whereupon  rose  much  contro- 
versy, so  that  at  last  the  Esterlinges  left  their  course  of  merchandise  to 
Boston."' 

In  1479,  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Isabella  his  wife,  held  the  manor  of 
Boston  on  the  east  side  of  the  water,  and  two  j^arts  of  that  on  the  west  side.' 
Hugh  Tilncy  held  niessuagi\^  and  hmd  in  Boston,  20  Edwjurd  IV.  (1480).5 

>  SuhsiJi/  Rolls,  M  Henry  VI.  ;  iNGULPHrs.  p.  444. 

-  Chandler's  Liff  of  lVaittHt<t,  p,  79.  [  Intjuis.  ^tcst  J/.T.'cm.  toI.  it.  p.  339. 

'  iNOrLPHls,  p.  443.  '  Lki.anh*s  //M<m:ry,  vol.  vii.  p.  '2iH, 

*  DuGDALK*s   MonasticoH  yn^'K  tilition.  1S17\  "  /ii^nu. /W5/ .Vi>r/«m,  vol.  iv.  p.  390. 

vol.  ii.  p.  104.  '  'W*f.  p.  4W. 
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In  1485,  "John  Ley,  of  Boston,  merchant,  had  40i,  of  reward  towards  his 
losses  of  the  customs  of  Boston.  *'* 

A  grant  was  made  in  1523-4  (14  and  15  Henry  VIII.)  of  a  yearly  subsidy 
for  four  years.     Eighteen  persons  only  were  taxed  in  Boston,  as  follows  :* — 

£  s,  (L 

Thomas  Robertson 33  6  8 

John   Robynson,    Robt    Thomlynson,   and    William    Sutton, 

each  10/. 30  0  0 

Godfrey  Wase     2  10  0 

Hugh  Schawe,  John  Leeke,  Robt   Pulvertoft,  Roger  Meres, 

Thomas  Lound,  and  Nicholas  Field,  each  2L    12  0  0 

William  Etwell,  John  Hochynson,  Peter  Emery,  and  William 

Parker,  each  5L 20  0  0 

Thoa.  Maine  and  John  Copley,  each  4i     8  0  0 

Joseph  Benyson 3  6  8 

Whole  subsidy £109     3     4 

An  account  was  taken,  in  1535,  of  the  property  which  was  lately  held  in 
Boston  by  Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby;  and  it  was  fo.imd, 
that  frx>m  the  Feast  of  St  Michael  in  1533  to  the  same  feast  in  1535  the 
receipts  arising  from  such  property  amounted  to  9SL  5«.  4idL,  and  the  dis- 
bursements, 21Z.  17s.;  that  51^  18«.  9|(£.  had  been  paid  to  the  receiver  for 
the  estates,  and  24tL  9«.  6^cL  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiff  in  Boston.  Pro- 
perty is  mentioned  as  being  situated  in  many  parts  of  the  town  now  imknown.' 
Tronage  was  received  tipon  236  sacks  and  14  cloves  of  wool,  shipped  within  the 
port,  at  2^  per  sack.  The  entire  tronafre,  pisa^re,  and  docage  received  on  other 
articles,  was  only  9s.  10c/.,  19  Heniy  Vll.  (1504) ;  it  amounted  to  4i  4s.  2^.  in 
1535.  The  pleas  and  perquisites  of  court  were  46s.  9c/, ;  estrays,  ds.  Payments 
were  made  to  the  nuns  of  Stickswould ;  to  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Prior  of  St  Bartholomew  in  London,  and  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Jervaulx. 
The  bailiflTs  salary  was  9/L  9s.  per  annunu  The  clerk  of  the  auditors  received 
li  6s,  ScL  for  keeping  the  accounts ;  and  8  qrs.  of  wheat,  costing  4s.  the  qr., 
were  given,  "  according  to  old  custom,"  to  the  Grey  Friars  of  Boston.* 

In  1534  (26  Henry  VIII.),  it  was  found  that  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Kirkstead  had  in  Boston  property  of  the  annual  value  of  4Z.  5s.  Ad,  The 
Monastery  of  Tupholm  held  58,  of  annual  rent.  The  Abbot  of  Stickswolde  held 
lands  and  tenements  in  Boston,  Wyberton,  and  Freiston,  of  the  annual  value  of 
9i  11«.  The  Abbot  of  Revesby  held  in  Boston  annual  quit-rents,  amount 
14*.  4dL  The  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Louth  held  property  producing  annually 
5s.  That  of  Alvingham,  lis.  The  Monastery  of  Bardney,  13s.  M,  The 
Priory  of  Stansfield,  Is.  Ad.  The  Abbot  of  Croyland,  6/.  Os.  8c/.  The  Abbot 
of  Swineshead,  4i  17s.  6d, ;  and  that  of  Kyme,  2i  6s.  The  Monastery  of 
Haverholm,  10s.  The  Monastery  of  Barlings,  in  Boston,  Sutton,  and  Quadring, 
5L  5s.  The  Priory  of  Thomeholm  in  Boston,  \l,  Os.  Ad,  The  Monastery  of 
St  Michael's  near  Stamford,  \L  2s. ;  and  that  of  St  Mary's,  Leicester,  2/.  16s.  8ci 
The  Preceptory  of  Dalby,  Rotheley,  and  Heyther,  held  in  the  Rectory  of  Boston 


*  HarJeian  MSS,  No.  433,  p.  58. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  14  and  15  Henry  VIII., 
CKD.  16  ;  and  Subsidy  Rolls,  1523  and  1524. 

*  Among  others,  Barber  Rowe,  the  new  Bochery, 
the  Checker,  New  Rents  and  Five  Rents,  Gascoync 


Rowe,  Harrowe  Lane,  Tylney  Lane,  Bolton,  Garth, 
Chamber  Rowe,  Coney  Street,  the  Crane  Chamber, 
ike. 

'  Ministers''  Accounts,  25  Henry  VIII.  a.d.  1535. 
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a  large  mansion  with  its  orchard,  of  tlie  annual  value  of  55L  14&  6d, ;  and  paid 
annually  and  perpetually  to  the  Vicar  of  Boston,  33Z.  6«.  S(L^ 

William  Lord  WiUoughbj  de  Eresby  possessed  "  a  tolls  in  Boston^^  which, 
by  his  will,  dated  May  4th,  16  Henry  v  III.  (1524),  he  left  to  his  wife  during 
her  life.2 

The  account  of  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  in  a  subsequent  page,  states 
many  interesting  circumstances  relative  to  Boston  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Boston  appears  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection  named  the  Pil^mage 
of  Grace,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  It  is  recorded  that  when  tne  King 
passed  through  Lincolnshire,  on  his  way  to  the  city  of  York,  in  the  month  rf 
August  1541,  the  different  cities  or  towns  through  which  he  passed,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  route,  sent  deputies  to  make  humble  submission  to  him,  to 
comess  their  faults  in  having  taken  part  in  tliis  commotion,  and  to  thank  him  for 
his  pardon.  The  men  of  Lincolnshire  seem  to  have  properly  understood  Henry's 
character,  for  they  accompanied  their  submission  with  a  present  of  money.  The 
town  of  Stamford  presented  him  with  20^  ;  the  city  of  Lincoln  with  402. ;  and 
the  town  of  Boston  with  50t  The  ]>arts  of  Lindsey  gave  SOOi  ;  and  Kesteven, 
with  the  church  of  Lincoln,  50Z.^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  present  from 
Boston  was  larger  than  that  of  either  Lincoln  or  Stamford.  Whether  the  men 
of  Boston  had  been  more  active  in  the  insurrection,  and  so  judged  a  larger 
expiatory  acknowledgment  necessary,  or  they  were  richer  than  their  neighbours, 
or  the  town  was  more  populous  than  the  others,  cannot  now  be  determined. 

About  this  time  Leland  wrote  the* following  account  of  Boston:  — 

**  Botolphstowne  standeth  hard  on  the  river  of  Lindis.  The  great  and  chicfcst  parte  of 
the  towne,  is  on  the  este  side  of  the  ryver,  where  is  a  faire  market-place,  and  a  crosse  with 
a  square  towre.  The  chief  parish  church  was  St  John's,  where  yet  is  a  church  for  the 
towne,  St.  Botolph's  was  hut  a  chapel  to  it,  but  now  it  is  so  risen  and  adomeii,  that  it  is  the 
chiefest  of  the  towne,  and  for  a  ])arish  church  the  best  and  fairest  of  all  Lincolnshire,  and 
served  so  with  singing,  and  that  of  cunning  men,  as  no  parish  in  jill  England.  Tlie  society 
and  brotherhood  longing  to  this  church  caiiseth  this,  and  mueli  land  longcth  this  society. 
The  steeple  being  quudrata  Turri»,  and  a  Ian  thorn  on  it,  is  both  very  high  and  faire,  and 
a  markc  l>otho  by  sea  and  land,  for  all  the  quartet's  thercaboute.  There  is  a  g(X)dly  fonta^ 
whereof  part  ia  of  white  marble,  or  of  stone  very  hke  to  it.  Tliere  be  three  Colleges  of 
Freeres,  Grey,  Black,  and  Augustine,  also  an  hospital  for  i)oor  men  ;  and  in  the  towne,  or 
near  to  it,  the  late  Lord  Huse  ha<l  a  place  with  a  stone  tower.  All  the  l>uildings  of  this  side 
of  the  towne  are  feyre,  and  merchantes  dwellc  in  it,  and  a  stiiple  for  wool  is  used  there. 
There  is  a  bridge  of  wooil  to  come  over  Lindis  into  this  parte  of  the  towne,  and  a  pile  of 
stones  set  yn  the  middle  of  the  ryver.  The  streanie  of  it  is  sometymes  as  swift  as  it  were 
an  arrow.  On  the  west  si<ie  of  Lindis  is  one  long  street,  iuid  on  tlie  same  side  is  the  AVhite 
Friars.  The  mayne  se  ys  VL  miles  of  Boston.  Dy vei-se  good  shipps,  and  other  vessclls 
ryde  there. 

"  Mr.  Pajmel,  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  told  me  that  syns  Riston  of  old  tymc,  at  the  great 

fEumious  fair  there  kept  was  brent,  that  scant  syns  it  ever  came  to  the  okf  glory  and  riches 

that  it  had  ;  yet  syns  hath  it  been  many  fold  richer  than  it  is  now.    The  staple  ami  the 

stilliard-houses  yet  there  remayne,  but  the  stilliard  Ls  little  or  nothing  at  allc  occupied, 

there  were  IIII  colleges  of  freeres.    Merchants  of  the  stilliards  coming  by  all  partes  by  est 

were  wont  greatly  to  haunt  Boston  ;  and  the  Grey  Freres  took  them  yn  a  manner  for 

founders  of  their  house  and  many  Esterlinges  were  buried  there.    In  the  Black  Freres  lay 

one  of  the  noble  Huntingfields,  and  was  a  late  taken  up  hole,  and  a  leaden  Bull  of  Inuocen- 

tius  Bishop  of  Rome,  about  his  neck.    Thei-e  lay  also  in  the  Grey  Freres  of  the  Montevelles 

Q^nf.lMnens,  and  a  six  or  seven  of  the  AVitham's  "Gentlemen  also.    Tlicro  remaynith  at  Boston 

or  of  the  Tilney's  by  their  name,  an«l  one  of  them  began  the  great  steeple  in 

'es  in  the  church  by  the  steei)le. 

Boston  to  the  sandcs  of  the  wasche  a  \'I  miles,  and  then  by  the  sandes  of  the 

'  Volar  BeeletioMtiau,  vol.  iv.  pp.  35  to  165. 
■  COLLiKs*  Peerage  (1812),  vol.  \i.  p.  6 16. 
'  HlHSBWBLL's  Uistory  qf  lor*,  3  vols.  12mo.    York,  17B5.    Vol.  i.  p.  423. 
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nlte  gatte  a  XII,  and  then  again  YI  to  Lynn.  There  is  a  certain  feode  paid  at  Boston, 
caUed  Cromwell's  fee. 

"^  Boston  is  countid  a  24  miles  from  Lincoln. 

''The  Esterlings  kept  a  great  house  and  course  of  marchandice  at  Boston,  ontylle  such 
trme  that  one  Humfrey  Litlebyri,  marchant  of  Boston,  did  kill  one  of  the  Esterlinges  there 
about  Edward  the  lY.  days ;  where  upon  arose  much  controversie ;  so  that  at  last  the 
Esterlinges  left  their  course  of  marchandice  to  Boston,  and  syns  the  towne  sore  decayed. 

*^  One  Maude  Tllney  layid  the  first  stone  of  the  goodly  steple  of  the  Paroshe  Church  of 
Boston  and  lyith  buried  under. 

*"nie  lyineys  were  taken  for  founders  of  3  of  the  4  houses  of  Freres  at  Boston. 

''There  is  a  great  Fe  gateryd  aboute  Bostoue  parts,  by  the  name  of  Pctronelle  de  la 
Corooe^  doughter  by  lykefihode  to  la  Corone,  founder  of  Friston  Priorio,  and  buried  at 
Orowlttad.  This  fe  is  now  payde  to  the  Lorde  Rosse,  but  the  Kichemounte  fe  is  greater 
there. 

"There  is  also  another  fe  called  Pepardine,  and  that  the  Lorde  Lindsey  had,  and  the 
owners  of  these  fees  be  Lords  of  the  towne  of  Boston.*' 

The  town  and  commercial  importance  of  Boston  appear  at  this  period  to  have 
been  considerably  reduced,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  would  not  fail 
still  farther  to  reduce  it  The  relimous  establishments  in  Boston  were  numerous, 
althoTigli  none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  of  first,  or  scarcely  of  second-rate 
importance ;  what  little  can  be  foimd  recorded  respecting  tliem  will  be  detailed 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

The  Alibot  of  Bardney,  30  Henry  VIIL  (1539),  possessed  a  fishery  at 
Boston  of  the  annual  value  of  68.  QcL^ 

Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  held  property  in  Boston,  in  1539,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  11«.,  and  derived  an  annual  profit  15L  lOs,  from  the  sale  of  wood,  leaa, 
ic.,  there.*  The  College  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford,  held  at  that  time  the 
lianor,  &c.,  of  Multon  Hall  in  Kirton  and  Frampton,  and  several  houses  in 
Boston.  It  also  held  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Tytton,  and  rent  of  the  King 
in  Boston.^ 

A  statute  was  passed  1544  (35  Henry  VIIL),  which  enacted  that  persons 
possessed  of  goods  of  the  value  of  20s.  and  upwards  to  5L  should  pay  4d.  in  the 
pound;  from  5L  to  lOZ.,  Sd.  in  the  pound;  and  from  lOL  to  20L,  16dL  in  the 
pound ;  and  all  who  possessed  above  tlie  value  of  20i,  two  shillings  in  the  pound. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  wapentake  of  Skirbeck  to  this  subsidy  was  146L  Is.  Ad, ; 
of  which  Boston  paid  81/.  1*.  46?.  by  seventy-three  persons.  Nicholas  Robertson 
paid  the  highest  amount,  5L  ;  and  Nicholas  Field  tnc  next,  4t  The  Aldermen 
of  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary  paid  3/.  6«.  8(i. ;  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi, 
It  lOs. ;  that  of  St  Peter,  10«. ;  and  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  6a.  Sd.^ 

The  Corporation  of  Boston  directed,  in  1546, 

**  That  all  the  voyde  ground  should  be  surveyed  and  viewed,  and  that  all  which  belonged 
to  the  town  and  the  hberties  thereof  should  be  enclosed  to  the  common  use  and  benefit  of 
thetowxL*'* 

Henry  VIH.,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  reign  (1546),  granted  to  the  Corporation 
of  Boston,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  1646Z.  I5a.  4c^,  all  the  Manor  of  Hall- 
earth,  both  in  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  town,  all  his  messuages  in  the 
New  Boochere,  and  in  Barber's  Row,  Fish  Row,  and  Butcher  Row ;  the  mes- 
suages upon  the  bridge  and  in  Bargate;  the  Checker  aad  Chamber  Row, 
Gascoyne  Row,  Tilney  Lane,  and  Old  Friar's  Lane ;  the  nine  rents,  the  five 
rents,  and  the  new  rents  ;  sundry  meadow  and  pasture  ground,  and  a  water-mill ; 
Gysors'   Hall   and  the   beam  therein,  with  right  of  prisage,  tronage,  docage, 

»  DuGDALB's  Monastieon  (1817),  vol.  i.  p.  642.     i       *  Subsidy  Rolls  (35  Henry  VIIL),  p.  1544. 
*  Valor  Ecelesiatiiaa,  vol.  v.  ^  Corporation  Records, 

»  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  ' 
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stallage,  &c. ;  and  all  the  staythes  and  custom  which  were  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  everything  which  pertained  to  the  Manor  of  Boston, 
witli  customs,  tronage,  stalla^je,  &c.  And  all  the  property  within  the  town 
of  Boston  belonging  to  the  following  dissolved  religious  fiouses :  Foimtains 
Abbey,  Durham  Monastery,  Leicester  Monastery ;  and  to  the  religious  houses 
at  Barlings,  Kirkstead,  Bridlington,  Jervaulx,  Swineshead,  Thomeholme,  Haver^ 
holm.  Nun  Ormesby,  Alvingham,  St.  Catherine's  at  Lincoln,  Bardney,  Kyme, 
Spalding,  Stixwold,  Louth  r ark,  and  Freiston;  the  Rectory  of  the  Uhurch  of 
St  Botolph,  Hussey  Tower,  with  its  appurtenances,  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Hussey,  Knight,  attainted  of  high  treason ;  yearly  rents  growing  out  of  houses 
called  the  ^Vhite  Hart  and  the  Saracen's  Head ;  also  yearly  rents  arising  from 
various  houses  belonging  to  the  Guilds  of  St.  Mary  and  Corpus  Christi,  and 
various  religious  houses  and  private  persons ;  also  land  and  houses  occupied  by 
about  forty  enrunerated  individuals,  the  j)roperty  of  the  lately-attainted  Sur  John 
Hussey;  also  the  houses,  sites,  gardens,  orchards,  meadows,  and  pastures 
belonging  to  the  Carmelites,  tlie  Augustine,  and  the  Grey  Friars;  assay  of 
bread,  wme,  and  ale ;  estraj^s,  chattels  of  felons  and  fugitives,  fairs,  markets, 
tolls,  &c. ;  the  Lordship,  Manor,  and  Rectory  of  Boston,  and  all  the  lands, 
tenements,  &c.,  rents,  court-services,  and  all  other  profits  whatever,  amounting 
yearly  to  160L  17«.  44d ;  from  which  a  yearly  payment  of  2lL  12«.  is  to  be 
made  to  the  Court  of  Augmentation.*  ♦ 

Henry  VHL  made  ample  amends  to  Boston  for  the  temporary  injury  he  had 
done  by  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses ;  since  he  raised  it  into  the  rank 
of  a  free  borough,  gave  it  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  granted  it  several 
privileges  by  his  charter  dated  14th  May,  1546,  in  the  38th  ye^ir  of  his  reigiL 
Another  subsidy  was  granted  in  1547,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VlIL 
The  preamble  to  this  subsidy  is  very  curious,  and  we  shall  give  it  at  lengthy 
retaining  the  quaint  language  of  the  original :  — 

"  Lincoln,  Hoijlnd.  The  certificat  of  John  Hennege,  Nicolas  Robertson,  Thomas  Holand, 
Antony  Irby,  Richard  Ogle,  Robert  Waljjole,  Blase  Iloland,  and  lliomas  Brown,  the  Kyi)g*8 
Justices  of  the  peac  within  the  partes  of  Holand  in  the  couutie  of  Lincoluc,  and  also  com- 
missioned within  the  saide  partes  by  auctoritie  of  the  Kyng's  Maiestios  most  gracious  com- 
mission, to  them  ^dth  others,  directed,  deputed,  and  assigned  for  the  practisyng  of  a  con- 
tribucion  of  the  Kyngs  lovyng  and  olwdient  sulyectts  within  the  seid  partes  of  Holand, 
accordyng  to  certyn  Instniccions  annexed  to  the  styd  Conunission,  made  the  XXXVIII 
yere  of  his  moost  noble  reign.  And  we  the  seyd  Commissioiiei-s,  after  the  tenour  and  effect 
of  the  seid  Instruccions,  have  diligently  travel'd  with  the  King's  maiestie's  seid  lovyng  and 
obedient  subyietts  within  the  seid  partes  for  the  giuunt  and  leviying  of  the  same  contri- 
buccion,  according  and  after  the  rats  as  well  of  lands,  as  of  goods  specified  in  the  seid 
Instruccions,  who  have  lovyngly  graunted  the  same  to  be  payd  and  leveyed  in  five  severall 
monothes  accordingly,  and  have  appoynted  collectours  for  the  colleccion  of  the  seid  contri* 
buccion,  so  lovyngly  graunted.  That  is  to  say,  Robert  Rcnoldson  of  Pynchebek  for  the 
wapentake  of  Ellowe,  William  Bogg  of  Sutterton  for  tlic  wa])ontake  of  Kyrton,  and  Peter 
Blakcster  of  Butterwyk,  for  the  w%apciitake  of  Skyrbek,  whiclie  er  all  the  wapentakes  within 
the  seid  jmrtes  of  Holand.  And  delyvcred  them  sevenill  Extractes  inclented  and  con- 
teignyng  the  names  and  somes  of  every  person  chargeal;»lc  to  the  said  contri buccion,  to  be 
leveyed  every  moneth  for  the  space  of  ti\'e  monethes,  and  tliereof  to  make  pament  every 
moneth  of  the  seid  five  monethes  to  t'hands  of  Edniond  Peckham,  Kuyght,  Cofterer  of  the 


'  In  the  Corporation  Arrhirrs  there  is  an  inden- 
ture, dated  7  May,  a7th  of  Henry  VI II.,  stating 
that  Sir  John  Williams,  Treasurer  of  the  Augmenta- 
tion of  the  Revenue,  bad  that  day  received  of  the 
Mayor  and  bur^sses  of  Huston,  for  the  use  of  the 
Kind's  highness,  107/.  lOx.,  in  part  payment  of 
1646/.  15».  4rf.  due  to  the  King  for  the  yi/fj  grant, 
&c.  of  the  property  enumerated  above,  which  is  set 
forth  at  length,  with  all  the  tenants'  names  in  this 
deed.    The  receipt  of  the  following  obligations  of 


the  Mayor  and  burgesses  is  also  acknowledged :  one 
dated  IHth  May  for  139/.  5s.  4d. ;  eleven  sepantA 
ones  for  100/.  each  ;  and  three  others  for  100/.  each, 
dated  10th  May.  These,  with  the  107/.  10*.  paid 
down,  made  up  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money. 
A  full  quietus  and  discharge  of  the  debt  wati  not 
obtained  until  the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
Mr.  John  Windon  was  solicitor  to  the  Mayor  and 
burgesses. 
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Eyngs  moste  honourable  houshold,  at  the  dajes  prefixed  aud  appointed  in  the  seid  instruc- 
dons  annexed  to  the  Kynge's  maiesties  seid  moost  gracious  Commission.  In  witness 
whereof  to  this  our  certificat  we  have  severally  sett  our  scalles  the  XVth  dav  of  Juyn,  in  the 
reign  of  our  seid  soverain  lord  Henry  the  eight,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Fraunce 
and  Ireland,  Kyng,  Defendour  of  the  faithe,  and  in  ertibe  of  the  Churche  of  England  and 
Ireland  supreme  hede,  the  XXXVIII  yere." 

Then  follow  the  signatures. 

The  amount  of  the  contribution  for  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  was  141  i  Ss.  l^dy 
of  which  Boston  paid  45/,  16«.  04d.,  collected  from  fifty-nine  persons.  The 
lands  belonging  to  the  town  of  Boston  were  assessed  at  246L ;  upon  which  the 
tax  paid  for  the  five  months  was  20L  10«.  All  the  other  land  in  the  parish  was 
assessed  at  IS9L  ISs,  4d. ;  the  tax  levied  upon  the  land  for  the  five  months  being 
one-twelfth  of  the  assessment.  The  tax  levied  upon  goods  was  one-twenty-fourth 
of  their  value.  An  annuity  of  20L  was  taxed  one-twelfth.  Brian  Sandford, 
Vicar,  was  taxed  one-twelfth  upon  his  salary  of  23L  ;  and  John  Gymbelet  and 
William  Harrison,  Clerks,  the  same  upon  their  respective  salaries  or  annuities  of 
8i.  and  lOi  Thomas  Pulvertoft  and  Anthony  Robertson  were  the  greatest 
landholders,  their  estates  being  assessed  at  SOL  each.  John  Rede,  the  next 
highest,  was  assessed  at  forty  marks.  Nicholas  Robertson  had  the  largest  stock 
of  goods,  it  being  valued  at  240  marks.  John  Tupholme's  goods  were  valued^ 
at  lOOL 

The  collector  received  a  commission  of  two-pence  in  the  poimd  for  collecting 
this  "  contribution ; "  and  it  is  singular  that,  although  he  was  considered  capable 
of  performing  the  duties  of  collector,  he  was  not  able  to  write  his  name,  but 
signed  his  accoimts  with  his  mark.* 

Edward  VI.  confirmed  the  charter  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  by  letters  patent 
dated  Westminster,  16th  May,  1547,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Edward  VI. 
died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1553.  Queen  Mary  was  proclaimed  at  Bury  on  the 
12th  of  July ;  and  we  find  it  stated  in  a  publication  of  the  Aiitiquarian  Society 
that  **  the  first  hatt  or  cape  that  was  caste  up  in  rejoysyng  of  the  Queene's 
proclamacion  was  caste  up  in  Lincolnshire."^ 

Thomas  Cony,  of  Bassingthorpe,  held  two  houses,  an  orchard,  and  a  pasture, 
in  Boston,  together  of  the  yearly  value  of  4i  ISs.  Sd.  about  this  time.^  A  bill 
is  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  (5  and  6  Edward  VI., 
and  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary)  as  having  been  passed  February  8th ;  but  it  is 
not  found  among  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  either  as  a  public  or  a  private  act. 
This  bill  IS  stated  to  be  for  the  "  Re-edifying  Houses  in  Boston.^*  Probably 
owing  to  tlie  death  of  Edward  VI.  (6th  July,  1553),  the  state  of  the  countrj- 
at  the  time  as  to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  great  political  and  religious 
changes  that  took  place  immediately  afterwards,  this  bill  never  received  the 
royal  sanction,  and  therefore  did  not  arrive  at  the  maturity  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Many  of  the  church-bells  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  were  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  broken  up  and  the  metal  sold,  but  to  what  account  the  money  was 
placed  IS  not  stated.  This  demolition  of  bells  has  proved  a  considerable  loss  to 
the  antiquary,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  bore  arms,  rebusses,  dates,  &c.,  of 
great  curiosity,  which  are  now  lost,  or  only  to  be  found  by  chance  in  old 
chartularies,  registers,  &c.  We  liave  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  nine  bells  at 
Boston  to  William  Townerowe,  Sir  Henry  Ilobblethew,  Knt,,  and  John  White, 
merchant,  on  the  28th  July,  1554  (2  Philip  and  Mary).     The  aggregate  weight 

»  Sutmdy  Rolls,  38  Henry  VIII.,  1547.  '  Cony's  Household  Book,  p.  32. 

*  See  Petition  o( Richard  Troughton  to  the  Privy   |       *  Query  Religiout  Houses? 
CatMcil,  printed  in  the  Arehaologia.  \ 
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of  these  bells  was  761  lbs. ;  the  largest  weighing  149  Ibs.^  the  smallest  18  lbs. 
only.* 

Queen  Mary,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign  (1554),  endowed  the  Corporation 
with  the  lands,  &c.,  now  called  the  Erection  Lands,  including  the  possession  of 
the  three  then  lately-dissolved  Guilds  of  St  Mary,  St  Peter,  and  St  Paul ;  and 
the  Holy  Trinity ;  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  support  the 
bridge  and  port  of  Boston ;  both  of  which  appear,  from  the  words  of  her  grant, 
to  have  been  at  that  time  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  causing  great  charges  in  their 
daily  reparation.  This  grant  was  also  made  to  the  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  free  Grammar-School  in  the  town ;  and  for  the 
finding  of  two  presbyters  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  in  the  parish 
church,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  four  beadsmen,  "  to  pray  there  for  ever,  for 
the  good  and  prosperous  state  of  the  Queen  whilst  living,  and  for  her  and  her 
ancestors'  souls  after  her  decease." 

In  March  1559,  the  Queen's  proclamation  "for  abstinence  from  flesh  daring 
Lent,  and  other  fastyngs,"  was  published  in  Boston,  and  four  aldermen  ana 
eight  common  councillors  were  appointed  to  be  "  viewers  and  presenters  tliereo/J"^ 
In  1569,  the  Corporation  agreed  that  Mr.  Sowtheme  should  have 

"  To  ferme  all  the  toll  within  the  borough,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  the  profit  of  both 
the  fayres,  the  market  tolls,  the  donnage  of  the  bridge,  the  profits  of  the  close  called  the 
Holmes,  with  all  other  profits  whatever  they  may  be,  for  one  year,  for  30^.  rent."  * 

In  1564,  these  tolls,  together  with  the  poundage  of  Estrays,  were  valued  at 
601  per  annum.*  In  1565,  according  to  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museimi,  the 
population  of  Boston  consisted  of  471  families,  or  probably  of  about  2380  persons. 

The  first  lottery  in  England  upon  record  was  brought  forward  in  1567  by 
the  Queen's  authority.  In  the  proposals  it  was  called  "  a  rich  lotterie  general, 
without  any  blanks,  the  prizes  bemg  in  money,  plate,  and  various  kinds  of 
merchandise."  The  highest  prize  was  5000i, — <;onsisting  of  3000Z.  in  money, 
700L  in  plate,  "gilt  and  white,"  and  the  rest  in  " good  tapestry  and  linen  cloth." 
The  second  prize  was  3500i,  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Then  succeeded 
29,998  other  prizes,  gradually  reducing  in  value  from  2000t  to  145. ;  then 
followed  370,000  prizes  of  2s.  6d.  each.  The  tickets,  400,000,  were  sold  at 
10*.  each,  raising  200,000^  ;  whilst  the  whole  amount  of  prizes  and  estimated 
charges  amounted  to  100,000Z.,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  100,000i  for  the 
government, — a  very  large  amount  at  that  time,  which  was  to  be  spent  "  in  the 
restoration  of  havens,  and  strengthening  of  the  realm,  and  towards  such  good 
public  works."  The  scheme  dia  not,  however,  take  well  with  the  public,  and 
the  drawing  was  deferred  for  a  tima  In  the  meanwhile  papers  were  sent  to  the 
principal  gentlemen  in  the  different  counties,  accompanied  with  a  letter  under 
the  Queen's  sign-manual,  urging  them  to  "  arrange  and  exert  themselves  "  to 
dispose  of  the  unsold  tickets.  One  of  those  royal  circulars  was  received  by 
Mr.  WiLLUM  Derby,  an  alderman  of  Boston,  who  laid  it  before  the  Corporation. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Corporation  took  thirty  tickets,  and  various  inhabitants 
thirty-three  more,  the  whole  cost  being  31/.  lOs.  The  lottery  was  drawn  in 
1569;  and  the  Boston  adventurers  received,  in  1570,  for  their  31/.  IO5., — **in 
part  recompence  for  their  money," — 4/.  I8s.  6d.^    The  earliest  record  of  attention 


>  Cotton  MSS.  British  Museum^  Tiberius  £., 
iii.  p.  67. 

'  Corporation  Records.  ^  Ibid. 

*  Account  of  the  Income  of  the  Corporation,  in  the 
Archives. 

'  See  Mr.  Bra  y*s  account  of  this  lottery  in  the 
ArchaologiOf  and  the  Corporation  Records,    Stow 


says,  "  A  great  lottery  was  holden  at  London,  in 
1569,  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  the  west  doore.  It 
was  begun  to  be  drawne  the  II  th  of  January,  and 
continued  day  and  night  till  the  6th  of  May,  wherein 
the  sayd  drawing  was  fully  ended." — Annals,  Edition 
1631,  p.  663. 
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having  been  tamed  to  the  subject  of  procuring  water  from  a  distance  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  is  in  1568,  — 

''When  four  aldermen  and  four  common  councillors  were  appointed  to  consider  by  what 
manner  water  might  be  brought  from  Kele  Hill,  and  what  any  man's  benevolence  hath 
mnted  to  the  same,  and  to  report  to  the  house  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Mayor  and 
William  Derby  were  appointed  at  a  subsequent  meetine  to  travel  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  to  see  whether  fresh  water  may  be  conveyed  out  of  Hilldyke  to  the  borough  of 
Boston,  and  so  for  the  further,  as  shaU  be  thought  good  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  Sewers.** ' 

There  is  not  any  later  notice  of  either  of  these  projects.     How  the  town  was 
sapplied  with  water  at  this  time  is  not  known.     In  1554,  it  is  stated  that  "  two 

grsons  were  appointed  to  gather  the  water-tolls."     Many  persons  fled  from  the 
>ntinent  to  England  about  this  time  in  consequence  of  religious  dissensions, 
and  some,  it  appears,  found  their  way  to  Boston;  for,  in  1569  — 

"Two  persons  were  appointed  to  ride  to  Norwich  to  ascertain  how,  and  in  what  manner, 
certain  Flemings  and  other  strangers  are  used  there  and  employed  in  their  faculties  and 
occupations ;  so  that  certain  persons  of  the  same  description  lately  come  into  Boston,  may 
be  set  on  work,  by  such  strangers  as  the  said  persons  visiting  Norwich  may  move  to  come 
to  Boston."' 

In  the  same  year — 

"  Mr.  William  Derby  was  directed  to  move  Master  Secretary  Cecil,  and  know  his  pleasure, 
whether  certaine  strangers  mav  be  allowed  to  inhabit  and  dwelle  within  the  borough 
without  damage  of  the  Queen's  lawes." ' 

The  first  precautions  against  fires  were  taken  in  1571,  when  four  dozen  of 
leather  buckets  were  purchased  by  the  Corporation  to  be  used  in  case  of  need. 
This  was  followed  by  an  order  in  1575,  that  "six  clamps  or  hooks  should  be 
provided  to  pluck  down  houses  on  fire,"  and  each  member  of  the  Hall  was 
<Hrdered  **  to  keep  a  ladder  of  twelve  staves  to  be  ready  in  case  of  fire."  The 
poor  at  this  time  appear  to  have  been  supported  by  voluntary  contribution,  for 
the  Corporation  directed,  on  the  16th  November,  1571,  that — 

**  The  names  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  neglected  to  give  their  charity  towards  the  relief 
of  the  poor  should  be  certified  to  the  Bishop."  * 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Charter  of  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  was  granted  to  Boston 
10th  February,  1568.  This  charter  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  much 
expensive  litigation  for  many  years,  on  various  points  relating  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  numerous  entries  in  the  Journals  of  the  Corporation 
show  the  nature  of  the  disputes,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  150  years; 
the  last  entry  on  the  records  relating  thereto  being  dated  1716.  The  profits 
to  the  Corporation  appear  to  have  been  extremely  variable.  In  1624,  there  is 
entered,  "  Profits  of  the  Admiralty  this  year,  184i  Is,  ScL,  out  of  which  20L 
was  paid  to  Sir  Stephen  Cotterell  for  the  rent  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  County." 
In  1650,  the  half-year's  profit  of  the  Admiralty  was  only  SL  I  and  the  profits 
were  rented  in  1653,  for  three  years,  at  61,  per  annum.  In  1680,  the 
Admiralty  was  rented  for  2SL  13«.  AcL  Many  charges  of  abuses  of  their 
power  were  brought  against  the  Boston  authorities ;  one  of  which  was,  that  the 
Vice- Admiral  of  the  port  — 

"Called  before  him  for  service,  such  poor  fishermen  as  have  their  only  relief  and 
maintenance  from  fishery,  and  there  imposed  such  penalties  upon  them,  as  that  they 
refused  to  travel  to  the  sea.  doubtless  to  the  hurt  of  the  town  and  country  adjoining,  since 
thereby  the  price  of  other  victuals  is  inhanced.'*  * 

Corporation  Records.  '  Ibid,  p.  282 ;  endorsed,  ArHeles  againtt  the  Officers  of  the 

*  Jbid.  *  J  bid.  ,   Admiralty  in  Lincolnshire,  11  June,  1592. 

*  AddUwud  MSS.  BriHsh  Mtuemn,  No.  12,505,   I 
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A  most  dreadful  calamity  befell  this  district  on  the  5th  of  October,  1571  (13 
Queen  Elizabeth),  This  was  a  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  which  seems 
to  have  been  productive  of  equal  damage  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ilollingshed 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  awful  visitation ;  and  although  the  whole  of 
the  extract  does  not  relate  to  this  district,  still  the  account  comprehends  so  many- 
particulars  relative  to  the  effects  of  this  storm  on  the  county  at  large,  that  no 
apology  appears  necessary  for  inserting  it  here : — 

"  Account  of  the  Damage  done  in  the  County  of  lAncoln^  by  the  Tempest  of  Wind  and 
Rain  which  happened  on  the  5th  of  October,  t7i  the  I3th  year  of  t/ie  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (1571). 

"  Mumby  Chappell,  the  whole  towne  was  lost,  except  three  houses.  A  shippe  was  driven 
upon  an  house  ;  the  sailors,  thinking  they  had  bin  upon  a  rocke,  committed  themselves  to 
Qod :  and  three  of  the  mariners  lept  out  of  the  shipno,  and  chaunced  to  take  hold  on  the 
house-toppe,  and  so  saved  themselves :  and  the  wife  of  the  same  lying  in  childbed,  did 
dimbe  uppc  into  the  toppe  of  the  house,  and  was  also  saved  by  the  mariners,  her  husband 
and  child  being  both  drowned.  Item.  The  church  was  wholly  overthrown,  exoept  the 
steeple. 

'*  Between  Boston  and  Newcastell,  were  threescore  sea  vessels,  as  small  ships,  crairee^ 
and  such  like,  lost  upon  the  coastes  of  Boston,  Humerston,  Marshe  Chappelle,  Tetney, 
Stepney  [Saltfleetby],  Nercots  [North  Somercotes],  Kelby  [Keelsby],  and  Grimsby,  where 
no  shippe  can  come  in  without  a  pilote,  whych  were  all  lost,  with  goodes,  corne,  and  cattell, 
with  all  the  salte  cotes,  where  the  chiefe  and  finest  salt  was  made,  were  utterly  destroyed, 
to  the  utter  undoing  of  manye  a  man,  and  great  lamentation  of  old  and  yong. 

"  Wentford  I  Wansford]  bridge,  being  very  strong,  of  eight  arches  in  lengtn,  had  three  of 
the  arches  broken  and  clean  carried  away. 

'^Maister  Smith,  at  the  Swanne  there,  hadde  his  house  (being  three  stories  high) 
.  overflowed  into  the  third  storie  ;  and  the  walles  of  the  stable  were  broken  down,  and  the 
horses  tyed  to  the  manger  were  all  drowned. 

"  Many  men  had  great  losse,  as  well  as  sheep,  kine,  oxen,  great  mares,  coltes  of  the  breede 
of  the  great  horses,  and  other  cattell  innumerable,  of  which  the  names  of  many  of  them 
shall  here  followe. 

"  Maister  Pelham  lost  eleven  hundred  shocpe  at  Mumby  Chappell. 

"  In  Soramercote  were  lost  five  C  (oOO)  shecpc,  that  were  of  the  inhabitants  there. 

"  Item.  Between  Humerston  and  Grimsby  were  lost  eleven  C  shcepe  of  one  Mr.  Spioen^ 
whose  shepherd^?,  about  mid-day  comming  to  his  wife,  asked  his  dinner,  and  shee,  being  more 
bolde  than  mannerly,  sayd,  he  should  have  none  of  liir  ;  thou  she  chaunced  to  look  toward 
the  marshes  where  the  shcepe  were,  and  sawe  the  water  breake  in  so  fiercely,  that  the 
sheepe  would  be  lost,  if  they  were  not  brought  from  thence,  sayd,  that  ho  was  not  a  eood 
shepnerde  that  would  not  venture  his  life  for  his  sheep,  and  so  he  went  straight  to  drive 
them  from  thence  ;  both  he  and  his  sheepe  were  drowned,  and,  after  the  water  was  gone, 
he  was  found  dead,  standing  upright  in  a  ditch. 

"  M.  Thimbleby  lost  two  C  and  twenty  sheepe. 
Maister  Dymock  lost  four  hundred  sheepe. 
Maister  Marsh  lost  five  hundred  sheepe. 
Maister  Madison  lost  a  shippe. 
Maister  William  Askugh,  of  Kelsey,  Sir  Hugh  Askugh,  Maister  Merin,  Maister 

Fitz  AVilliams,  of  Maplethorpe,  lost  by  estimation  twenty  thousand  of  cattell, 

one  and  another. 

"  Boome  [Bourn]  was  overflowed  to  the  midway  of  the  height  of  the  churclie. 

"  Steeping  was  wholly  carried  away,  where  was  a  wayne  loade  of  willowe  tops,  the  body 
of  the  wayne  with  the  willowes  carried  one  way,  and  the  axilltree  and  wheeles  another 
way. 

"  Item.  Holland,  Levcringto',  Newton  Chap]>ell  in  the  Sea,  Lo'g  Sutton,  and  Holbich,  were 
overflown,  an<l  in  thys  country  also  was  great  losse  of  cattell. 

*•  This  calamity  extended  over  many  counties  :  in  Bedfordshire,  sixty  elm-trees  were 
blown  down  in  one  yard  ;  in  Norfolk,  the  Cross  Keys  Wash-house  wjw  overthrown  ;  in  Eiy, 
Wisbich.  and  all  its  neighbourhood,  was  flooded  some  feet  deep  ;  in  Huntingdonshire,  boats 
were  rowd  over  the  church  wall  at  St.  Neots  ;  in  Staffordshire,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  child, 
"'^^re  overthrown  and  slain  by  force  of  the  wind ;  in  Warwickshire,  many  cattell  were 
vned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Avon ;  in  Bucks,  two  houses  were  thrown  down  in 
port  Pannel ;  in  Sussex,  a  new  haven  has  been  opened  at  Rye,  where  boats  may  enter 
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at  low  water  and  slups  at  high  water  ;  in  Kent,  several  thousand  sheepe  were  drowned  in 
the  marshes :  in  Suffolk,  at  Clay,  a  house  of  brick,  the  walls  three  feet  thick,  was  washed 
down ;  in  Oxfordshire,  a  great  part  of  Maudlin  bridge  was  carried  away,  and  many  trees 
blown  up  by  the  roots." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  direction  of  the  Corporation  to  Christopher 
Audley,  an  alderman,  then  employed  about  the  Corporation  affairs  in  London, 
has  relation  to  the  business  of  the  Admiralty,  and  most  clearly  shows  the 
decayed  state  of  the  town  at  the  time,  and  the  pressing  necessity  for  assistance:  — 

"  Mr.  Audley, 

"  I  have  now  read  your  sundry  letters,  perceiving  thereby  our  former  letters 
have  oome  into  your  hands,  and  how  far  you  have  proceedingH  therein  concerning  our  suit. 
And  also  remembering  us  of  the  office  of  the  Admiralty  within  our  liberties,  and  what 
privileges  and  commodity  might  grow  to  us  by  the  same  (as  sundry  other  ports  have  the 
like),  which,  as  you  think,  might  now  be  obtained  for  100/.  and  under  the  colour  thereof  in 
renewing  of  our  Charter,  and  enlargement  of  the  same,  our  liberties  may  be  amended. 

"  Whereupon,  having  had  some  consideration,  with  the  advice  and  conference  of  the 
whole  house,  we  find  the  same  no  less  necessary,  mete,  and  convenient  for  us,  than  already 
you  have  considered  And,  if  the  state  of  our  town  and  port  were  such  as  the  towns  you 
▼rite  of  and  others,  would  be  no  small  commodity,  as  ease  to  us  and  our  inhabitants.  But 
being  as  we  are,  and  as  you  know,  fallen  into  such  decay,  and  so  destitute  of  ships  and 
trade  of  shipping,  as  first  without  some  provision  and  means  to  help  and  better  furnish  the 
lune,  will  tnat  offer  be  neither  greatly  commodious  to  us,  nor  yet  our  town  continue  long 
without  hazard  of  utter  ruin  and  decay — which,  to  our  powers,  we  would  be  glad  to  help. 
And,  by  God's  grace,  do  intend  to  lend  ourselves  to  the  redress  thereof.  And  for  that  we 
would  be  loth  to  set  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

**  We  are  chatted  to  pay  Sir  Henry  Clinton  200  marks  for  certain  wood  and  timber,' 
provided  for  the  repairs  of  our  stayths  and  haven  banks,  the  employment  thereof,  and  other 
charges  about  the  same  will  not  cost  a  little.  As  also  this  next  year  must  be  paid  to 
Master  Browne,  200^^  which  must  be  paid  and  provided  for.  Wherefore  we  shall  hereby 
require  you  to  have  consideration  and  use  your  discretion  in  our  suits.  Which,  if  we  could 
obtain,  would  be  so  commodious  unto  us,  as  we  hope  will  thereby  so  hel[)  us,  and  furnish  a 
great  part  of  our  want.  But  except  we  can  first  find  some  means  for  the  relief  of  our  decay, 
by  getting  something  which  we  cannot  devise  by  any  better  means  than  those  which  we 
have  already  taken  in  hand,  in  hope  well  to  obtain  the  same  through  our  friendship  in 
Court,  which  failing  us  at  this  pinch,  we  are  utterly  in  despair  to  attempt  any  further. 
And  then  to  seek  that  office  to  our  charge,  and  as  neither  in  case  or  ability  to  take 
commodity  thereby  ;  and  to  disburse  money  for  the  same,  which  we  have  not,  were 
common  folly  !  And  as  we  can  gather  by  your  last  letter,  the  reversion  of  the  stewardship 
of  our  town,  upon  the  talk  vou  have  had,  is  sought  for ;  our  liberty  wherein  we  would  be 
loth  to  lase,  in  selling  the  other  to  our  charge.  But,  once  again  for  our  suits,  whereof  we 
perceive  the  license  will  not  be  much  sticked  at.  And  if  the  other  will  not  be  had,  yet  go 
forward  with  that.  But  some  diligence  must  be  had  to  have  it  in  time,  and  with  speed 
before  the  spring  of  the  year,  or  else  small  good  will  be  done  thereby,  both  our  suits 
obtained.  And  this  we  are  most  willing  to  go  forward  with,  the  office  of  the  Admiralty. 
And  upon  intelligence  from  you  of  the  same,  will  give  you  further  instructions  therein,  and 
send  you  up  a  draught  of  the  same  all  ready.  Drawing  which  should  have  been  past  long 
done.  And  thus  having  uttered  unto  you  our  mind  at  large,  we  refer  the  rest  to  your 
good  discretion  and  faithful  intent."  * 

Letters  patent  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  14th  year  of  her  reign 
(1572)  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Boston,  empowering  them  and  their 
assigns  to  purchase  20,000  quarters  of  grain  (except  wheat),  and  to  cxjwrt  the 
same  from  their  port,  or  any  of  its  brancnes,  or  from  any  ix)rt  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  during  five  years,  subject  to  a  duty  of  Sd.  j)er  quarter.  This  privilege 
the  Corporation  assigned  in  portions  to  various  parties,  making  a  profit  of  what 

^  The  Corporation  had  purchased  the  wood  and  I  '  Corporation  Records.  We  ^ve  this  quaint  let- 
underwood  growing  upon  twenty  acres  of  land  in  ter  verbatim.  Its  purport  i»  obscured  by  too  many 
Folnethy  Wood,  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  >   words. 
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they  received  for  a  transfer  of  the  privilege ;  and  the  parties  who  purchased 
such  privilege,  makinor  a  profit  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  they  paid 
to  the  Corporation  added  to  the  S<L  per  quarter  duty,  which  they  had  to  pay 
the  Government,  and  the  amount  of  the  duty  of  2s,  per  quarter,  which  tney 
would  have  had  to  pay  had  they  not  purchased  the  privilege  of  the  Corporatron. 
This  license  was  granted  by  the  Queen  to  the  Corporation — 

"For  the  relief  and  succour  of  the  borough,  the  inhabitants  thereof,  being  greatly 
impoverished,  and  ahnost  utterly  declined,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  traflSc  of 
merchandize,  as  by  the  great  damage  and  hurt  happened  to  their  port,  bridge,  wharffs, 
staithes,  and  sea  banks,  through  the  great  violence  and  inundation,  both  of  the  salt  and  of 
the  fresh  waters." 

A  part  of  this  license  to  export  was  sold  to  Leven  Vandersett ;  and  an  action 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  commenced  against  him  to  compel  him  to  fulfil 
his  contract^  This  is  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  licenses  granted  to  the 
Corporation  which  we  find  upon  record,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  a  summary 
in  the  section  devoted  to  the  commerce  of  Boston.     In  1573 — 

"  Edward  Astell,  of  Boston,  musician,  with  his  several  apprentices,  were  appointed  the 
*  waytes  *  of  the  borough, —  to  play  every  momuig  throughout  the  borough,  from  Michael- 
mas until  Christmas,  and  from  the  twelfth  day  until  Easter  (certain  holidays  and  Fridavs 
excepted),  unless  reasonable  cause  be  to  the  contrary.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  by  the 
Mayor  and  burgesses,  that  for  and  towards  their  paynes  and  travail  in  this  behalf,  every 
aljjerman  shall  pay  to  the  said  Edward  yearly,  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  be  wayte  of 
this  borough,  4«.,  by  equal  payments  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  each  of  the  common 
council,  2b.  annually  in  like  manner.  All  other  inhabitants  to  pay  yearly  to  the  said 
Edward  in  like  manner,  such  sums  as  they  shall  be  taxed  by  the  Mayor,  recorder,  and 
aldermen."  * 

A  license  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1573, 
which  recites  that — 

''  Certain  strangers  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  other  parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  being  of  late  years,  upon  lamentable  occasions,  come  into 
this  our  Realm  of  England,  and  having  continued  sithence  their  coming  over  at  various 
ports  and  other  places  in  the  same  ;  where  divers  of  them,  being  fishermen,  have  used  the 
feate  and  trade  of  fishing  of  herring,  cod,  mackarel,  and  other  fish,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  These  persons  have  made  humble  suit  to 
us,  to  grant  to  them  our  license  and  assurance,  that  they  may,  to  a  certain  number  of 


*  Proceedings  in  Chancery y  temp.  Elizabeth,  vol.  i. 
p.  60. 

«  In  1634,  the  waytes  received  6/.  13*.  Ad.  from 
the  Hall,  over  and  above  their  liveries,  and  subscrip- 
tions from  private  individuals,  finding  such  sufficient 
mu&ic  as  the  house  shall  appoint.  In  1652,  1653, 
and  1656,  the  u>aytes*  coates  are  mentioned,  costin;^ 
about  \l.  Is.  each.  In  1670,  the  following  entry 
occurs : — 

•'October  21. — The  five  musicians  elected  as 
vraites  of  this  Corporation  to  be  paid  a  salary  of  10/. 
yearly,  and  to  have  405.  each,  every  second  year  to 
buy  themselves  liveries,  and  they  shall  each  have 
the  ancient  badge  or  cognizance  delivered  to  them  to 
vrear,  as  it  was  formerly  used  by  the  ancient  waytes 
of  tliis  borough ;  and  that  they  shall,  at  Lady  day 
and  May -day,  and  the  fairs  and  marts,  attend 
the  Mayor,  and  shall  play  every  night  to  each  family 
as  hath  formerly  been  done. 

**  I679f  September. — Four  persons  appointed  com- 
mon waites  and  mu!<icians,  to  play  about  the  town 
from  a  fortnight  after  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day, 
four  mornings  in  each  week,  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 


Th^irsdays,  and  Saturdays ;  for  which,  and  attending 
upon  the  Mayor,  &c.,  they  are  to  have  40*.  each, 
and  each  a  livery  at  their  entrance,  and  every  two 
years  afterwards. 

*•  In  1734,  the  waytes  were  discontinued,  and  the 
chamberlain  paid  two  musicians  a  guinea  for  at- 
tending on  May-day. 

*'  In  1741,  20/.  a-year  was  directed  to  be  paid  to 
four  musicians  for  playing  to  the  Mayor  and  the 
gentlemen  on  May-day,  Lady-day,  the  four  quarter 
sessions,  and  other  occasions. 

•*  Charge  for  setting  lace  on  the  Jiddler^s  doak, 
1/.  5s. 

**  1756. — The  old  badges  belonging  to  the  band 
of  music  to  be  exchanged. 

*•  1763. — Six  guineas  allowed  for  May-day  music. 

"  1782. — The  Mayor  directed  to  produce  an  im- 
provement in  the  May-day  music,  at  an  expense  of 
not  more  than  ten  guineas." — Corporation  Records, 

**  The  perambulations  of  *  the  waits '  in  London 
were  nightly  in  1656,  when  they  were  said  to  be  a 
great  preservation  of  men*s  houses  in  the  night/' — 
Burton's  Diaryt  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
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houBeholders,  quieilT  and  certainly  settle  themselves  in  divers  towms  and  other  places 
within  our  i^m  of  England,  and  hire  and  inhabit  houses,  and  use  their  said  trade  of 
fishing.  Prepare,  pack,  and  brand  the  herrings  and  other  fish,  which  they  shall  take,  after 
the  manner  of  the  said  Low  Countries.  And  the  same  and  other  their  fish  so  taken  to 
utter  and  aeU,  at  any  plaoe  upon  the  coasts  of  this  our  realm,  and  transport  the  same  into 
any  other  realm  or  oountir  being  with  us  in  league  or  amitie,  without  contradiction  or 
impeachment  And  that  tne  rest,  which  arc  not  fishennen,  mav  use  all  occupations  which 
the  inhabitants  of  any  town  or  place  where  the  said  strangers  shall  chance  to  be  placed,  do 
not  use.  Forasmuch,  as  we  are  credibly  informed  that  the  said  strangers  do  here  live 
godlily  and  orderly,  and  towards  our  people  do  behave  themselves  quietly,  and  that  sundry 
of  them  do  duly  apply  their  fishing  to  the  benefit  of  tliis  oiu*  realm  of  England,  and  instruct 
our  subjects  here  in  their  manner  of  fishing,  we,  for  tlie  help  of  our  borough  of  Boston,  by 
placing  therein  certain  fishermen,  and  other  persons  of  certain  occupations,  and  for  the 
rdief  and  succour  of  the  said  strangers  in  their  aifiictions  and  necessities,  do  license  and 
give  authoriW  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  said  borough,  to  allow  forty  of  the 
ooontiies  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Z^and,  aliens  bom,  not  denizens,  being  all  house- 
holders, master  fishennen,  and  other  handicrafts,  to  inhabit  within  the  said  borough  or 
town  as  follows. 

''The  Mayor  and  burgesses  to  allow  and  permit  the  said  forty  Dutchmen  of  the  said  Low 
Countries,  with  their  servants  and  families  being  such  people,  to  inhabit  within  the  said 
borough.  License  being  granted  to  lease  houses  for  ten  years  or  under,  to  the  said  forty 
Dutclunen.  On  the  death  or  removal  of  any  of  the  forty,  the  place  to  be  filled  with 
another  Dutch  alien.  Each  one  of  the  forty  to  occupy  only  one  house,  shop,  &c.,  and  each 
fiunily  not  to  consist  of  more  than  ten  persons  of  their  own  nation.  The  fishermen  to 
repair  to  sea,  either  in  their  own  boats,  or  those  of  other  persons,  to  exercise  their  trade,' 
and  to  carry  the  fish  caught  and  cured  after  the  maimer  of  their  own  country,  to  other 
places  along  the  coast  for  sale,  or  to  other  countries  in  league  and  amitie  with  England.'* 

A  power  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  to  revoke  this  license  at  pleasure.* 
In  1574  and  1575,  when  the  musters  for  the  army  were  taken,  the  town  of 
Boston  was  charged  to  raise  108  armed  men.     In  1575,  the  coasts  of  Lincoln- 
shire were  infested  by  pirates,  some  of  whom  being  apprehended  at  Boston,  the 
following  correspondence  took  place  on  the  subject : — 

"  TVie  following  Letter  was  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Counsell  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston, 
and  Alexander  Skynner,  Customer  of  the  Port. 

"Our  duties  unto  your  Honors  most  humbly  remembered.  Whereas  certen  Robbers, 
frequenting  the  Coastes  of  Lincolnshyer,  do  now  lye  at  this  presente  in  the  Depes,  or 
Monthe  of  Boston  Haven,  not  onely  to  the  great  discouraging  of  honest  marchants,  but  also 
to  the  utter  overthrowe  of  all  trade  in  these  partes  ;  and  further,  whereas  we  have  appre- 
hended foure  of  the  said  companye,  and  by  their  examinacons,  fynding  them  to  be  Pyrates, 
have  committed  them  to  warde,  according  to  the  effect  of  the  Quecnes  Ma*''*  pclainacon 
Anno  XL  in  that  behalf  provydcd  ;  we,  according  to  our  bounden  duties,  have  thought 
good  to  certifye  thus  much  to  your  honors  whereby  we  may  receive  your  Lordshipp's 
further  directions  therein,  we  being  in  doubt  what  order  to  take  with  the  said  prisoners. 
And  thus  we  beseech  Almythye  God  to  preserve  your  good  Lordshipps  in  helth.  From 
Boston  this  last  day  of  April. 

"  Anthony  Kyme,  Maior, 
Alex.  Skynner,  Collector. 
**  To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  the  ) 
Queen's  most  honorable  Counsell.**        ) 

"  7%€  QueeiCs  Privy  Counsell  in  answer  to  the  above  Letter. 

*  After  our  heartye  commendacons,  perceiving  by  your  letters  of  the  last  of  Aprill  the 
diligence  that  ye  have  used  for  the  apprehencon  of  certen  pyrates  in  the  port  of  Boston  ; 
we  comend  yr  doines  in  that  l)ehalf,  and  render  you  our  harty  thanks  for  the  same,  and  for 
answer  what  shall  be  done  with  the  prisoners  apprehended  by  you  ;  it  shall  be  meete  for 
yon  to  give  notice  of  yr  doings  to  the  Lord  Clynton,  that  is  Vice  Admiral  in  those  parties  ; 
and  to  participate  with  him,  all  such  Examynacons  as  have  been  taken  of  them  by  yr  order, 
that  thereupon  they  may  be  ordered  by  his  Lordshipp  according  to  Justice,  and  by  such 
direcoon  aa  by  Lawe  shall  be  thought  mete  unto  him.    And  so  much  shall  you  signifye 

*  Charter  Book  of  the  Corporation, 
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to  his  Lordshipp  as  directed  by  us,  that  he  may  procede  accordinglye ;  aud  so  bid  you 
hartelye  farewell.    From  Greenwich  the  Vlllth  of  May,  1575. 

"  Yr  loving  Fiends, 

W.  BUKGHLEY,  E.  LlXCOLN,  T.  SuSSEX,  R  LiaCEBTEB, 

T.  Knollys,  James  Cropte,  T.  Smythb. 
"  To  our  lovinge  frends  the  Maior  and  Burgesses  of  Boston." 

"  Lord  Cli/rUon  to  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Boston,  for  the  delivery  of  certain  Pirates 

the  3d  May,  17 th  Elizabeth. 

**  Mr.  Maior, — Whereas  I  have  understanding  that  you  have  charged  yourselves  with 
the  custodye  of  certen  prisoners  who  are  suspected  of  pyracye,  and  whoso  causes  are  not 
triable,  nor  determynable  within  your  several  Juristiiccons,  but  before  the  highe  Admiral 
of  England  and  his  Deputye  lawfullye  authorized.  I  hrve  therefore  commanded  myne 
ofl&cers  and  Marshall  to  take  them  into  his  custodye,  and  to  rcceyve  them  at  your  hands, 
excepte  you  have  authoritye  for  the  justefying  of  their  keeping  in  prison,  that  you  may 
warrant  the  same  bye  ;  and  so  referring  that  to  your  discretion,  1  have  not  to  trouble  you 
herein  anye  further.    From  Tattershall  this  lid  of  Maye, 

"  Yr  very  loving  frend, 

H.  Clyston. 
"  To  my  very  lovinge  Frends  Mr.  Maior  and  the  Justices  of  the 
burrowe  of  Boston."  * 

We  have  seen  that  the  port  of  Boston  had  gone  very  nearly  to  ruin  at  this 
period,  and  the  town  would,  consequently,  be  lamentably  fallen  from  its  former 
condition  and  commercial  importance.  This  decay  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
great  and  material  alterations  in  the  entrance  of  the  river  at  the  Deeps ;  and 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  sea-marks,  for  the  direction  of  vessels  sailing  through 
those  Deeps,  towards  the  port  The  alterations  in  the  channel  of  the  Witham 
through  the  Deeps  most  probably  took  place  from  a  want  of  sufficient  fresh  or 
back  water  to  scour  out  and  keep  the  same  open  and  adequate  to  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  Queen's  reign,  means  were  taken  to 
increase  this  back-water;  and  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  enable  the  Mayor  and 
burgesses  of  Boston  to  repair  and  maintain  the  sea-marks,  granted  to  them  a 
Charter  of  Admiralty  over  the  whole  of  the  "Norman  Deeps,"  with  the  power 
of  levying  certain  duties  of  lastage,  ballastage,  and  anchorage,  of  all  ships  entering 
the  said  Deeps. 

Elizabeth's  charter  also  gave  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  all  goods  and 
chattels  of  felons  and  self-murderers,  within  the  limits  of  the  j)ort ;  all  wrecks, 
&c. ;  deodands  and  forfeited  goods.  A  curious  clause  in  this  charter  grants  to 
the  Mayor  and  biu'gesses  the  power  of  punishing 

"  All  whoremongers,  whores,  bawds,  panders,  and  procurers,  and  all  others  whatsoever, 
living  lasciviously  and  incontinently ;  and  also  all  persons  dishonestly  and  malicioaslj 
railing  upon  every  light  occasion,  which,  in  English,  are  commonly  called  scolds.** 

The  charter  also  forbids  any 

"  Ordinary  officer  to  intermeddle  in  the  correcting  any  such  offences,  committed  within 
the  borough  of  Boston,  and  libcity  of  the  same  ;  but,  that  the  Mayor  and  bui^esses  and 
their  successors,  shall  enjoy  these  authorities,  and  with  all  the  advantages  necessarily 
belonging  to  the  same,  without  yielding  any  account  or  in  anywise  jmying  or  doing  any 
other  thing  for  the  same,  to  the  Queen  or  her  successor."  ' 

'  Corporation  Records.  ivhich  confession,  the  whole  body,  "with  one  consent, 

'  Charter  Book  of  the  Corporation.    The  following  considering  the  same  offence  to  be  most  odious  be- 

extracts  from  the  *' Corporation  Kecords  "  refer  to  fore  God,  and  also  shameful  in  this  wrrld,  to  the 

proceedings  growing  out  of  this  clause : —  discredit  of  this  house,  and  the  worshipful  companie 

"  1575,  Jan.  16. ,  alderman,  in  open  I    of  the  same,  have,  at  this  instance,  dismissed  the 

court,  before  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  common       said  of  this  company  as  an  alderman,  and 

council,  did  openly  confess  with  a  penitent  heart,  j   likewise  of  the  liberties  of  this  house.    The  Mayor, 

and  lowly  submission,  that  he  had  committed  adul-    ■   considering  the  said  was  an  alderman,  and 

tery  and  fornication  within  the  said  borough.   Upon  i   what  slander  might  ensue  to  the  Corporation  if  lie 
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A  statate  for  regulating  wages  was  passed  in  1576,  and  the  Mayor  directed 
that  the  labourers  of  the  borough  should  be  called  together  to  be  ordered  for 
their  wages  accordingljr.  The  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  in  London 
were  induced  at  this  time  (1576),  by  means  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  to  admit 
ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  to  be  members  thereof;  the  Corporation 
appointed  the  Mayor  (Richanl  Field),  Anthony  Kyme,  Alexander  Skinner 
(customer),  George  £arl»  Andrew  Leake,  John  Harcastle,  Richard  Jeffery, 
x^eter  Pantoye,  and  William  Field  of  Boston,  and  William  Evans  of  London,  to 
be  such  members.  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  dated  7th 
November,  1576,  the  Mayor  says,  after  mentioning  the  names  of  the  persons 
appointed, 

**  And  because  thej  be  somewhat  weak  in  knowledge  and  ability  (and  yet  very  willing  to 
revive  the  decayed  trade  of  this  port  to  their  power),  therefore  we  beseech  your  Honour  to 
stand  80  much  the  rather  their  friend." 

Tlie  Corporation  of  Boston  wished  that  Hull,  Lynn,  and  Lincoln,  would 
nominate 

''Some  mete  merchants  not  free  of  Boston,  but  whom  they  offered  to  make  free,  but 
ooald  obtain  none,  they  were  therefore  driven  to  make  a  hard  choice  among  their  own 
townsmen.** 

In  another  letter  the  Mayor  states, 

**  That  the  last  seven  persons  mentioned  above  were  to  receive  the  license  money  for  the 
exportation  of  3000  quarters  of  grain  wherewith  to  pay  their  several  fines  (entrance  sub- 
scription) to  the  Governor  and  Fellowship  of  the  English  House,  and  their  other  expenses 
beyond  the  sea.** 

The  Mayor  adds, 

"  God  be  praised  there  is  great  plenty  of  grain,  and  the  price  now  of  barley  and  beans  not 
above  9s.  or  lOs.  the  quarter.^ 

In  a  postscript  it  is  added,  that 

"  Mr.  Duustayne  Anyes,  the  Queen's  Majesty's  grocer,  wished  to  have  the  privilege  of 
exporting  1000  of  the  above-mentioned  3000  quarters  of  grain,  great  part  of  it  in  beans, 
which  could  best  be  spared,  and  to  transj>ort  the  same  to  the  town  of  Bayona  in  Gallicia ; 
for  which  he  could  give  his  bond  to  return  the  same  in  reals  of  plate  into  her  Majesty's 
Mint^  and  in  other  commodities  of  Portugal." ' 

There  is  nothing  further  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  these  merchants  in 
the  Records  of  the  Corporation. 

The  poor  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  very  great  rigour  at  this  time ; 
whenever  any  one  applied  for  relief  from  the  money  gathered  for  the  poor,  the 
collector,  with  one  or  two  constables,  went  to  the  house  of  such  applicant, 

"  And  took  an  inventory  of  everything  found  there,  and  of  everything  owing  to  such  poor 
person ;  none  of  the  articles  included  m  such  inventory  to  be  sold  or  made  away  with 
without  the  consent  of  the  collector  and  constables.    And  when  such  person  shall  die,  the 


should  pat  the  said to  open  punishment  for  the 

said  offcDces ;  and  also  that  he  found  the  said 

to  have  great  penitence,  and  did  willingly  submit 
Unseif  to  sueh  punishment  as  the  said  Mayor  might 
appoint,  and  for  other  great  signs  of  penitence  which 

i^ht  appear  in  the  said ,  did  refuse  to  put  him 

to  open  punishment,  but  sentenced  him  to  pay  for 
the  said  offence  the  sum  of  51.  to  the  poor  of  the 
borough.  A  certificate  was  made  out  under  the 
•eal  of  the  borough  relative  to  the  punishment  of 

— f«ir  incontinence.** 

"  1580.  25th  October. ,   one  of  the 

common  councilmen,  to  be  dismissed  for  incon- 
tinent life    and  fornication  with  one , 


**  1588. — Dr.  Browne  took  to  London,  to  show  to 


the  Lord  of  Canterbury  the  charter  concerning  the 
punishment  of  lewd  and  lascivious  livers." 

'*  1605. — Agreed,  that  Mr.  Irby  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  Mr.  Ellis  for  my  Lord  Bishop,  shall,  the 
next  assizes,  con:»ider  the  validity  of  the  charters 
respectin(;  the  punishment  of  incoDtiDcnee,  and  such- 
like crimes,  to  be  inflicted  by  the  Mayor,  and,  as 
they  two  shall  think  fit,  for  the  same  hereafter  to 
be  ordered." 

•*  1644. — Agreed,  that  the  charter  ordinance  for 
the  punishment  of  fornication,  &c.,  shall  be  duly  put 
into  execution." 

This  is  the  last  notice  of  the  subject  in  the  Re- 
cords. 

^  Corporation  Records ^  and  Lansdovone  MSS., 
No.  22,  articles  64  and  65. 
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collector  and  constables  shall  make  appraisement  of  such  goods,  &c^  and  shall  sell  the 
same,  and  place  the  proceeds  thereof  in  the  chest  in  the  churche  provided  for  the  same. 
And  if  the  deceased  leave  any  children,  who  are  poor  and  needy,  they  shall  have  such  relief 
therefrom  as  the  Mayor,  &c.,  shall  judge  right.** ' 

In  1580,  it  was  agreed  "to  trayne  oar  soldiers  (train-bands)  tmthin  our 
liberties,  according  to  our  commission  and  not  out  of  them."*  The  Lord  Trea- 
surer (Burleigh)  represented  to  the  officers  of  the  Customs  at  Boston,  that  he 
had  been  informed  great  quantities  of  grain  and  provisions,  &c.,  had  been  lately 
shipped  from  Boston  to  the  Low  Countries ;  the  officers  replied  to  this  charge, 
under  date  16th  August,  1584,  that  no  provisions  whatever  had  been  trans- 
ported,  nor  anything  excepting  260  qrs.  of  barley,  malt,  and  beans,  and  that  by 
virtue  of  the  Queen  s  license ;  nor  did  they  have  any  suspicion  that  such  ship- 
ment was  likely  to  be  attempted.* 

The  town  was  required,  in  1585,  to  keep  a  certain  quantity  of  gunpowder 
and  match  on  hand,  and  purchased  six  barrels  of  the  former  at  lid.  the  pound, 
and  250  pounds  of  match.  During  the  next  year  a  further  requisition  was 
made  for  gunpowder ;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland  to 
obtain  "  a  mitigation  of  the  provision  of  gunpowder  assigned  to  the  Corpora- 
tion." A  quantity  of  gunpowder  appears  to  have  been  kept  on  hand  so  late  as 
1618,  and  the  "matche"  is  mentioned  in  1629.  Three  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  bought  by  the  Corporation  in  1626,  and  "  laid  in  the  innermost  chamber 
of  the  Hall."*  During  this  year  assessors  were  appointed  to  levy  the  Queen's 
subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  upon  goods,  and  a  tenth  upon  real  estate. 

In  1586,  the  town  of  Boston  was  divided  into  six  wards  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  same.  Letters  were  received  from  Sir  Anthony  Thoroid  and 
Sir  Edward  Dvmock,  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  "  touching  Jesuits  and  semi- 
naries, and  loud  seditious  talk  in  inns  and  alehouses,  and  stating  that  musters 
must  be  drawn.  "^ 

Camden  (ci7*ca  1586)  says  of  Boston,  "  It  is  at  present  handsomely  built,  and 
drives  a  considerable  trade,  and  the  inhabitants  apply  themselves  both  to  trade 
and  grazing  of  cattle."^ 

Boston  appears  to  have  been  afflicted  with  the  plague  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  1585,  "  the  house  of  Thomas  Preston  was  ordered  to 
be  shut  up,  being  supposed  to  be  infected  with  the  plague."  An  assessment  was 
made  in  that  year  for  the  "  benefit  of  the  persons  visited  with  the  plague ;"  from 
the  words  of  the  following  order,  relative  to  this  assessment,  it  appears  that 
the  disorder  broke  out  again  after  it  was  considered  to  have  subsidea ;  for  "  it 
was  agreed  that  half  the  collection  for  the  late  visited  people  should  be  applied 
for  the  relief  of  the  now  visited  people,  and  sundry  sums  were  given  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  relief  of  those  visited  by  the  plague."  In  1586,  addi- 
tional collections  were  made,  and  a  house  and  two  acres  of  pasture  were  rented 
for  the  use  of  the  visited  poor.     In  1587,  the  Mayor  (Thomas  Gresby)  was 


*  Corporation  Records, 

*  Ibid,  The  following^  entries  occur  upon  this 
subject.  '♦  1580. — Lord  Clinton  applied  to  for  a 
horse  for  a  demy -lance,  and  furniture  for  him,  which 
he  hath  promised  to  the  town.  Another  horse  for  a 
demy-lance  to  be  purchased  at  Peterboroujfh,  the 
price  to  be  10/.  in  money.     The  two  demy-lances 

nd  two  light  horse  to  be  kept  at  the  char(?e  of  the 
■poration."  In  1584,  the  county  of  Lincoln  was 
Jcted  to  *•  trayne  up  to  armes  "  270  men  ;  of  this 
liber  the  city  of  Lincoln  trained  10,  and  Boston 
— (Peck»8  Desid.  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  lib.  2,  p.  25.) 
■^•— The  setting  forth  of  three  soldiers,  ordered 
tbe  Lord-Ueutenant  (the  Earl  of  Rutland),  cost 


12/.  9*.  1587. — An  assessment,  made  for  the  lery* 
ing  6/.  towards  the  **  setting  forth  of  the  soldiers." 
This  was  in  preparation  for  the  threatened  Spanlsk 
invasion.  In  1599,  12/.  lis.  8d.  was  assessed  up 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  for  *'  trainings."  163 
The  inhabitants  of  Boston  charged  to  bear  arms  i 
directed  to  be  at  Lincoln  on  the  9th  May.  It  was 
resolved  that  such  course  shall  be  taken  tor  prtvemim 
ing  the  same  as  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  shall  thinly 
fit. 
»  Lansdown  MSS.  No.  41,  article  36. 

*  Corporation  Records,  *  Jbidm 

*  GouGii's  Camdeny  voL  ii.  p.  225. 
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directed  to  keep  his  house,  **  by  reason  that  it  was  visited  by  sickness,  and  not 
to  go  abroad  in  the  town  until  further  orders."  In  1588,  "one  Willeman,  of 
Holm,  in  Huntingdonshire,  was  sent  for,  supposed  to  be  skilled  in  cleansing 
infected  houses ;  a  number  of  houses  belonging  to  the  Corporation  in  St  John's 
Bow,  appear  to  have  been  used  as  pesD-houses  at  this  time.  ^ 

The  year  1587  appears  to  have  been  one  of  scarcity  or  dearth,  for  the  Mayor 
was  allowed  three-quarters  of  wheat  in  addition  to  his  usual  stipend,  on  account 
of  the  hard  year.^ 

Letters  patent  were  granted  by  the  Queen,  dated  20th  of  February,  1586,  to 
Thomas  Wilkes,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Privy  Council,  giving  him,  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  the  privilege  of  making  white  salt  in  tlie  ports  of  Lynn,  Boston, 
and  Kingstcm^upon-Hull,  for  twenty-one  years,  and  to  sell  and  utter  the  same  to 
dieir  own  benefit,  paying  for  the  privilege  annually  into  the  Exchequer  the  sum  of 
6iL  13&4dL  All  other  persons  were  forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  to  make,  bring 
in,  or  offer  for  sale,  any  white  salt  into  any  of  the  said  ports,  or  any  of  their  depen- 
dencies. The  officers  of  the  Customs,  &c.,  not  to  permit  any  entry  of  white 
salt  ill  their  books,  during  the  term  of  twenty H)ne  years,  without  tlie  permission 
rf  the  said  Thomas  Wilkes : — who  stipulates,  during  the  term  of  his  patent,  to 
make  and  provide  good  and  sufficient  white  salt  for  the  use  of  the  three  ports 
and  their  members,  and  the  adjoining  neighbourhood.  If  he  fails  to  do  this, 
then  to  be  lawful  for  any  other  person  to  bring  in  salt  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
nntfl  a  sufficient  supply  shall  again  be  ofiered  by  the  patentee.^ 

This  chartered  monopoly  was  opposed  by  tne  Corporation  of  Boston,  and  a 
soit  to  test  its  legality  was  commenced  as  early  as  May  1586.'*  In  their  plea 
they  alleged  that  the  patentee  did  not  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  salt,  that  the 
price  was  increased  by  his  monopoly,  &c.  &c.^  A  Scotch  vessel,  laden  with 
salt,  arrived  in  Boston,  19th  May,  1586,  and  the  "Mayor  fixed  the  price 
thereof  according  to  tlie  ancient  custom  and  usage,  because  Mr.  Wilkes  had  not 
provided  any  salt  for  the  use  of  the  borough."  The  dealers  in  salt  in  the  town 
assisted  by  contribution  in  carrying  on  the  suit  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
patentee  maintained  his  privilege,  or  rather  compromised  with  the  Corporation ; 
but  in  1599,  suit  was  again  commenced,  in  connexion  with  tlie  Corporation  of 
Lynn,  for  the  "  overthrow  of  the  patent,"  with  what  success  is  not  stated^  A 
subsidy  was  assessed  in  1591  upon  all  persons  having  100«.  annual  lands  and 
imwards,  and  8t  annual  profits  from  goods.  To  this  subsidy  Richard  Botler, 
Ksq.,  Margaret  Smith,  widow,  and  the  Corporation  of  Boston,  each  paid  20/. 
Anthony  Irby  paid  12i ;  nine  others,  various  sums  from  5L  to  8i  each.  For 
goods  Andrew  Briggs  paid  16Z,  William  Gannock  and  Richard  Stephenson 
ptud  12t  each.  Heiuy  Ashe,  Mayor,  William  Erie,  Francis  Gwyne,  and 
William  Tyndale,  paid  lOL  each.  John  Gawdry,  9t  Richard  Robinson,  9/. 
Thomas  Doughty  and  five  others,  8i  each;  and  Margaret  Bell,  widow,  7i' 

In  the  year  1591,  the  ship  called  "  *  God's  Grace,'  of  Boston,  was  stopped  to 
take  200  soldiers  into  Normandy."  The  meaning  of  this  most  probably  is,  that 
the  vessel  was  pressed  into  the  royal  service  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
troopB  into  France;  for  it  appears  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  Charter  to  the  Mayor 
and  burgesses  of  Boston, 

"That  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Admirals  of  England,  or  their  deputies,  from  time  to 


*  Corporation  Reeordt.  '  Ibid. 
>  Ltmsdown  MSS.  No.  52. 

*  Corporation  Reeords. 

*  It  appears  that  Mr.  Wilkes*  principal  manufac- 
tory of  salt  was  at  Snnderiaod  ;  and  be  alleges,  in 
icpiy  to  the   plea   of  the  Corporation,  that  the 


"  coal  at  Sunderland  serves  to  no  other  tue  than 
making  salt." — Lansdown  MSS,  No.  52  Article 
1587. 

*  Corporation  Records. 

7  HarUian  MSS.  366,  p.  191. 
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time  for  ever,  to  enter  into  the  borough,  Deeps,  &c.,  and  to  arrest  ships,  seamen,  and  fisher- 
men, in  the  time  of  war." ' 

A  "  hoy^  called  the  "  Grace  of  God"  of  Newcastle,  was  also  stopped  to  assist 
in  this  carriage  of  soldiers  to  Normandy.  The  amount  allowed  for  each  man's 
passage  was  65.  %d.  The  entire  expense  was  137i.  8«.  4c?.,  of  which  120t  was 
repaid  24th  September.*  A  subsidy  was  levied  in  1593,  but  the  roll  is  so 
much  damaged  that  what  therein  relates  to  Boston  cannot  be  deciphered.' 
A  great  dearth  of  com  took  place  in  1594,  when  William  Gannocke,  and  nine 
other  persons,  agreed,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  and  others  resorting 
to  the  market,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  barley  twice  a-week,  "  until  it 
shall  please  God  to  send  new  corn  from  the  earth,"  at  10«.  per  quarter.* 

Margaret  Lound,  widow,  had  a  suit  in  Chancery  about  this  time  with  Michael 
Pannell  to  recover  from  him  the  title-deeds  to  a  messuage  in  Boston  which 
belonged  to  the  plaintiflfs  husband.^ 

In  1594,  Lora  Treasurer  Burleigh  wrote  to  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  of  Lin- 
colnshire, that  heretofore  the  parts  of  Holland  had  been  charged  only  one-sixth 
part  of  the  assessment  of  the  county  in  the  charge  towards  the  wars  and  other- 
wise, but  that  lately  for  the  levy  of  men  and  money  for  Ireland,  the  parts  of 
Holland  were  charged  a  full  fourth  of  the  shire.  Lord  Burleigh,  as  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  prayed  the  deputy-lieutenants  to  consider  the  auestion  so 
as  to  settle  it  for  the  future.  In  1598,  the  Lords  Commissioners  aetermined 
that  the  rates  should  continue  two-thirds  of  one-half  for  Kesteven,  and  one-third 
of  one-half  for  Holland.^  In  1601,  a  mill  to  grind  com  was  set  up,  in  whieh 
all  persons  who  unlawfully  begged,  or  spent  their  time  idly,  were  to  be  em- 
ployed.^ The  custom  of  taking  part  of  the  rent  of  the  Corporation  lands  in 
sugar  is  first  mentioned  in  the  case  of  a  lease  of  three  acres  of  land,  the  rent  of  which 
was  fixed  at  30«.  and  a  mgar-haf  of  six  pounds  weight  annually  to  the  Mayon* 
The  Attorney-General  brought  an  action  against  Leonard  Cammock,  Mayor  of 
Boston,  in  1602,  resj)ecting  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  fowling  in  Friskney  and 
Wainfleet  lordships.^  An  assessment  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  circa  1603,  gives 
the  following  names  in  Boston  : — 

Richard  Bolles,  Esq 40 

Margaret  Smith,  widow 30 

Anthony  Irby,  Esq 20 

Thomas  Brown    20 

Thomas  Eresbie 10 

The  plague  raged  again  in  1603,  and  the  Mart  was  not  held  in  consequence; 
a  correspondence  was  held  with  Lord  Burleigh  on  the  subject,  which  will  he 
found  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

In  the  old  comedy  of  "^  Mad  World  my  Masters,^  written  by  Thomas 
Middleton,  about  this  time,  the  author  makes  one  of  his  dramatis  personce  say, 
in  reply  to  being  told  that  a  party  with  whom  he  has  met  are  Lincolnshire 
men, — 

"  Oh,  the  honestest  thieves  of  all  come  out  of  Lincolnshire ;  the  kindest-natured  gentle- 
men !  they'll  rob  a  man  with  conscience  :  they  have  a  feeling  of  what  they  go  about,  and 
will  steal  with  tears  in  their  eyes.    Ah,  pitiful  gentlemen  !  "*° 

In  connexion  with  this  dramatic  reference,  it  may  be  observed  that  Thohas 
Hetwood,  a  dramatic  writer  of  considerable  reputation  at  this  period,  was  a 


*  Corporation  Records,  *  Ibid. 

*  Subsidy  Rolls. 

*  Corporation  Records, 

Suitt  in  Chancery,  Reign  qf  Elizabeth, 
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Lincolnshire  man  by  birth ;  and  in  his  "  Funeral  Elegy  upon  the  Death  of  Sir 
Greorge  St.  Poole  of  Lincolnshire,"  he  calls  that  gentleman  "  mt/  countrymaru^ 
The  people  of  Boston  appear  to  have  entertained  a  very  humble  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  their  town  at  this  period ;  since,  in  a  petition  directed  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1607,  they  ask  that  "  Boston  may  be  put  among  the 
decayed  townsJ^^  There  was,  however,  a  desire  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  town,  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  accident  by  fire ;  for,  in  the  same  year, 
a  bill  was  presented  to  Parliament,  ordering  that 

"No  man  shall  pull  down  a  house  upon  any  fore-front  within  the  borough,  but  he  shall 
build  the  same  again  with  timber,  stone  and  tile,  no  more  thatch  to  be  used,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  whole  to  the  Corporation ;  and  all  new  houses  were  to  be  covered  ^th 
tiles.''* 

This  year  the  chief  constables  were  directed  "  to  assess  the  west  side  of  Boston, 
with  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  and  not  to  assess  tlie  whole  of  Boston  more  than 
Freiston."^ 

The  system  of  making  presents  to  public  men  of  whom  any  favour  was  soli- 
cited, or  from  whom  any  benefit  was  received,  was  established  very  early  by 
the  Corporation,  and  we  have  a  curious  list  to  exhibit  in  a  subsequent  section. 
We  impute  no  improper  motives  to  either  giver  or  receivers  on  any  of  these 
occasions,  but  merely  record  them  as  we  find  them  stated  in  the  Kecords  of 
the  Corporation. 

James  I.  granted  a  charter  to  Boston,  bearing  date  l7th  August,  1604 
(second  year  of  his  reign),  in  which  he  renewed  and  confirmed  the  former 
charters,  and  endowed  tlie  Corporation  with  fresh  privileges  and  immunities. 

It  appears  that  a  market  was  about  this  time  neld  at  Swineshead ;  for  the 
Corporation  Records  state,  that  "  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1613,  to  take 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  Swineshead  market,  which  had  been  recently 
established." 

In  this  year  the  Corporation  expended  IZ.  6«.  8 J.  for  "provision  behind  by 
this  town  for  muttons  and  beeves  for  his  Majesty's  household."  The  town 
asked  for  relief  in  1615, "  in  respect  of  provisions  levied  upon  the  town."  And, 
in  1618,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Sir  John  Langton,  Sir  John  Reed,  Anthony 
Irby,  and  others,  by  whom  the  application  on  behalf  of  the  town  had  been  made, 
by  Lord  Knowles  and  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.  This  letter 
stated 

"  That  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  had  not  usually  in  former  times  served  any  provision 
for  his  Majesty  of  pullinga  (poultry),  traar,  or  buttery  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  con- 
venient  that  they  &ould  be  charged  with  provision  of  that  kind.** 

There  is  no  further  entry  in  the  record  of  this  demand  being  continued ;  at 
least  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  having  been  paid. 
A  publication  of  the  year  1614  says : 

"  To  the  northward  of  Lynn  is  Boston,  a  proper  town,  and  like  unto  Holland  soil  for  low 
grounds,  and  sands  coming  in  ;  but  yet  there  are  few  fishermen,  although  it  is  a  most  fit 
place  for  busses  ;  if  that  they  had  but  once  the  taste  of  them,  they  would  soon  find  good 
fiking."* 

There  was  a  great  flood  "  and  overflotcing  of  the  ground  "  within  the  borough 
in  the  early  part  of  1615  ;  and  the  preceding  winter  had  been  very  severe,  with 
much  frost  and  snow.     And  to  these  succeeded  an  "  exceeding  mortality  of  sheep 


*  Ccrporation  Records.  '  Ibid. 
^  Old  Document  in  the  Corporation  Arehivet. 
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and  cattfe."^  The  parish  registers  show  that  about  the  year  1618  the  trades  of 
dishmakers,  *^  fret-workers ^^^  weavers,  and  hair-weavers,  were  rather  extenr 
sively  practised  in  Boston.  The  Quarter-Sessions  for  the  parts  of  Holland  had 
anciently  been  held  at  Boston ;  ,but  it  appears  that  at  this  time  they  had  been 
removed,  since,  in  1622, "  the  Earl  of  Exeter  was  urged  that  the  County  Quarter 
Sessions  might  be  held  at  Boston  as  formerly."-  There  was  an  order  to  partially 
light  the  town  during  the  Mart,  made  so  early  as  1575,  for  which  see  the 
account  of  the  Mart  on  a  subsequent  page ;  and  in  1623  the  Corporation  ordered 
"  two  dozen  links  to  be  bought  for  the  town."  But  nothing  further  is  recorded 
upon  the  subject  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  Bill  was  before 
thQ  House  of  Commons  in  1624  for  establishing  a  free  school,  and  building  a 
house  of  correction  at  Boston,  but  it  did  not  become  a  law.  It  appears  to  have 
been  under  discussion  on  April  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  this  year.^  The  plaffue 
visited  the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  1625 ;  and  the  fair,  then  usually  hela  on 
St  James's  day  (25th  July),  was  omitted  this  year  "  for  feai*  of  spreading  the 
plague,  which  now  is  in  the  City  of  London  and  divers  other  places."*  Letters 
were  received  by  the  Mayor,  28th  July,  1626,  from  the  Khig's  Council,  "  com- 
manding the  fortifying  the  town.  These  letters  were  openly  published;  and  it 
was  concluded  to  have  conference  respecting  them  with  the  justices  near  adjoin- 
ing to  Boston,  before  anything  further  should  be  done  therem." 

The  journals  of  the  (Jorporation  do  not  show  that  anything  further  was  done 
therein.  An  order  was  received  from  the  King's  Council,  28th  July  of  this 
year,  commanding  the  town  to  fiirnish 

**  A  man-of-war,  or  ship  for  his  Majesty's  present  service.  The  Corporation  appointed  a 
Committee  to  proceed  to  London  and  to  act  m  the  business  as  best  for  the  town.  Letters 
were  written  on  the  7th  August  to  the  towns  which  were  members  of  the  port,  conoeming 
their  bearing  their  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  ship  charged  upon  the  port  and  ite 
neighbours."  * 

In  January  1627,  further  letters  were  received  from  the  Bang's  Council 
respecting  this  ship,  which  Thomas  Coney  (Town  Clerk)  was  directed  to  reply 
to.  In  1631,  Mr.  Coney  was  directed  to  "  pay  all  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation 
in  the  Exchequer  for  the  great  ship."  In  1635,  the  town  of  Spalding  petitioned 
against  being  assessed  as  a  meml)er  of  the  port  of  Boston  towards  raising  the 
money  levied  upon  Boston ;  but  the  assessment  was  confirmed.^  In  Aucust  of 
this  year,  the  time  originally  allowed  for  furnishing  the  ship  was  extended ;  and 
the  Town  Clerk  was  sent  to  London  to  petition  the  Lords  of  the  Council  for 
relief  in  this  matter.  And  in  November,  he  advised  the  Mayor  that  he  had 
obtained  a  remission  of  130Z.  in  the  amount  assessed.  From  a  subsequent  entry 
(April  19,  1638),  it  appears  that  the  amount  finally  paid  by  the  town  was  70i^ 

^  Corporation  Records.                             '  Ibid.  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your  warrant These 

3  Jndexto  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  162^,  are  to  be  charged  with  one  ship  of  three  hundred 

21  and  22  James  I.  and  fifty  tons,  manned  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 

**  Corporation  Records.           ^  Jbid.           ^  Jbid.  men,  and  double  equipages,   and  with  mttnitioiiy 

'  Corporation  Records.     The  following  extract  wages,  and  victuals 

from  the  celebrated  writ  for  levying  ship-money  ,,  j^^^   ^      vicecomiti  comitatus  nostri  Lincolk. 

without  the  consent  of  Par  lament    contains  what  Majori,  dvibus,  et  burgcnsibus  civitatis  Lincoln. 

therein  relates  to  the  county  of  Lincoln.        Anno  j^^j^^j  ^^  burgensibus  burgi  de  Boston. 

Dom.  1635,  H  Charles  I.  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  j^^^^.  ^^  ^^^^^-^^  ^^^^  de  Grimsby  Maona. 

God,  King  of  England,  Scotland   &c.^c.    To  our  Aldermannis  ct  burgcnsibus  ville  sive  burgi  de 

trusty  and  well-beloved  Counsellor,  Thomas  Lord  Stamford 

Coventry,  Keeper  of  our  Great  Seal  of  England,  Aldermannis  et  burgcnsibus  ville  sive  burgi  de 

greeting  : -These  are  to  wiU  and  require  you,  that  Qrantham,  ac  probis  hominibus  in  eisdem  ciTi- 

for  the  safeguard  of  the  seas  and  defence  of  the  ^^     ^^-      ^.ju^   ^^  membris  corundem,  et  iB 

realm,  yoii  issue  forth,  or  cause  to  be  issued  forth,  ^on^jtatu  ejusdem  civitatis  ;  ac  in  viUis  de  Spald- 

of  our   High  Court  of  Chancery,   these  ensuing  jj-o,  Wainfleet,  Gainsburgh.  et  Louth,  ac 

writs  m  the  form  following,  with  duphcates  of  them  ^^  omnibus  aliis  burgis,  viUis,  viUatia,  hamlettis.  ae 

under  our  Great  Seal  of  England,  unto  the  counties,  ^^  ^    j,  ^  ^^^^  comitatu  Lincoln.    Salutem." 

cities,  towns,  and  places  hereafter  ensuing,  and  for  ' 
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The  Records  state,  under  date  March  2,  1627, — 

''Tliere  was  placed  in  the  great  Pressc  a  tally  out  of  the  Exchequer,  made  to  Mr.  TroUope 
Ibr  the  benevolence  which  was  given  by  this  town  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate,  in  the 
time  of  King  James." 

A  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  Corporation  of  Boston  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  ;  and  pleading  and  judgtnent  were  had  thereon  at  Trinity 
Term,  1627.     The  information  charged  was, 

^  That  the  Corporation  claimed  aud  exercised  the  right  to  be  a  body  corporate,  to  use  a 
common  seal,  to  have  jurisdiction  marked  out  by  metes  aod  bounds,  to  elect  a  mayor 
and  bnigesses,  to  hold  a  court,  and  assemble  in  a  council-house,  and  elect  common  council, 
ta  make  statutes,  laws,  &c ;  to  fine  and  imprison  the  disobedient,  and  govern  by  the 
statutes  ;  to  take  monev  for  admission  into  the  Coq^oration  ;  to  exclude  and  disfranchise 
whom  they  please  ;  to  have  justices  of  the  peace,  a  recorder,  and  other  officers,  a  court  of 
leoord,  and  view  of  frank  pledge  ;  pillory,  tumbril,  and  gallows,  goods  and  chattels  of  felons, 
fugitives,  and  outlaws,  deodands  and  treasure-troves  ;  to  hold  a  market  and  fairs,  to  exclude 
foneiffners  from  selling  in  the  market,  unless  admitted  and  allowed  on  payment  of  fines ; 
lU  of  which  privileges  and  liberties  they  arc  charged  with  having  usurped,  to  the  injury  of 
the  King^s  prerogative,  and  contempt  of  his  dignity.  They  are,  therefore,  ordered  to  show 
by  what  warrant  they  claim  to  have,  and  to  exercise  their  liberties  and  franchises.*' 

To  which  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  reply  and  show  that 

"  They  have  exercised,  and  do  exercise,  the  liberties  and  franchises  alleged  ;  by  prescrip- 
tioii,  as  an  ancient  boroush,  and  that  the  men  and  inhabitants,  on  the  14th  May,  Anno  37 
Hemjr  VIIL  (1645),  and  from  time  immemorial^  were  a  body  coqwrate  ;  and  have  used,  and 
exercised  within  the  precincts  thereof,  two  fairs  or  marts  every  year ;  one  on  the  day  of 
St  Qeorge  and  two  days  next  following,  and  on  the  day  of  St.  James,  and  the  two  days  next 
following ;  and  during  that  time  have  had  weekly  free  markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days ;  and  that  by  immemorial  custom,  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  sell  or  buy  of  a  stranger, 
except  victuals,  unless  at  fairs.  That  on  the  14th  of  May,  37  Henry  VIIL  and  immemoriwly, 
there  were  public  and  private  ways,  and  a  great  bridge,  walls,  and  a  sea-bank.  Great  part 
of  which  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  have  repaired,  and  are  bound  to  repair  ;  and  towards 
ttie  repairs  and  amendments  thereof,  have  been  used  to  receive  the  various  tolls  which  they 
have  claimed  ;  and  as  to  the  other  liberties,  &c.  which  they  are  cliarged  with  having  usurped, 
they  claim  to  have  them  because  they  are  incorj)orated  and  seised  of  the  same,  under  the 
diaiier  granted  them  by  Henry  VIIL  That  the  said  charter  grahted  a  reasonable  toll  for 
wares  and  merchandise  there  bought  and  sold,  and  prisage,  stallage,  pontage,  lastage, 
irfaar&ge,  and  passage,  in  like  manner  as  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Lynn  Regis  then  had, 
or  were  accustomed  to  have.  That  the  Mayor,  &c.  accepted  the  aforesaid  charter,  and 
hitherto  have  used  the  said  liberties  from  the  time  of  making  the  same.  That  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  the  10th  of  Feb.  in  the  15th  year  of  her  reign  (1573),  granted  the  said 
Corporation  the  privilege  of  holding  a  fair  or  mart  on  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  yearly,  and 
for  eight  days  continually  next  following,  with  tolls  of  prisage,  stallage,  &c.  That  King 
James  I.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (1604),  granted  all  the  liberties  above  pleaded. 
That  by  virtue  of  these  charters  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  have  claimed  and  do  claim  the 
liberties,  privileges,  &c.  which  they  have  exercised  ;  and  that  they  have  not  usurped  by  such 
exercise  any  of  the  privileges,  or  injured  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign  lord  the  King,  as  they 
are  charged  with  having  done,  and  pray  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  their  behalf,  because 
they  have  never  used  the  liberties  which  they  claim  contrary  to  the  object  for  which  they 
were  granted.*' 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  was,  that — 

'  The  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Boston  should  have,  enjoy,  and  use,  all  the  liberties,  privi- 
leges, and  franchises  specified  within  the  borough  of  Boston,  and  the  precincts  thereof, 
except  the  liberty  to  imprison  all  persons  as  well  of  the  boroueh  aforesaid,  as  coming  or 
sojourning  to,  or  within  the  same  borough,  who  shall  be  disobedient  to  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  the  borough."* 

A  traveller  through  Lincolnshire  in  1634  thus  describes  his  passage  across  the 
country  fi"om  Lynn  by  Wisbeach  to  Spalding,  Deeping,  and  Sleaford : — 

*  Corporation  Archives, 
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"  We  thought  it  not  so  fit  to  pass  the  AVashes,  being  neither  firm  nor  safe  for  travellere, 
especially  now  of  late  by  reaston  of  the  new-made  sluices  and  devices  for  turning  of  the 
natural  course  of  the  waters  near  adjoining ;  and,  therefore,  we  rather  choose  to  j;o  by 
Wisbech,  where  we  spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour  in  viewing  a  little  army  of  artificers 
venting,  contriving,  and  acting  outlandish  devices  about  the  same.  Thence  over  Tidd  Sluice, 
the  parting  of  the  shires  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln  ;  and  so  over  a  rich  flat  level  of  ground  for 
Spalding,  which  we  reached  at  nightfall,  and  were  strongly  lodged  at  the  castle.  We  feared 
somewhat  as  we  entered  the  town,  seeing  the  bridge  pulled  down,  that  we  could  not  have 
passed  the  river  ;  but  when  we  came  to  it,  we  found  not  so  much  water  in  it  as  would  have 
drowned  a  mouse. 

"  At  this  the  town  and  country  thereabout  much  murmured  ;  but  let  them  content  them- 
selves, since  the  fen-drainers  have  undertaken  to  make  their  river  navigable  forty  feet  broad 
and  six  feet  deep,  from  Fossdeck  Slough  to  Deeping,  which  they  need  not  be  long  abouf^ 
having  600  men  daily  at  work  in  it.  Early  the  next  morning  we  heard  the  drum  beat,  which 
caused  us  to  inquire  the  reason  thereof,  and  roused  us  from  our  castle ;  and  it  was  told  MB, 
that  it  was  for  a  second  army  of  water  ingenien.  From  Deeping  we  proceeded  to  Sleaford, 
where  we  dined  and  viewed  the  fair  church  and  ornaments  there.  Of  the  town  we  can  say . 
but  little  ;  only  this,  that  it  is  furnished  with  a  market,  and  graced  with  a  session,  and  aUo 
with  two  knights*  houses, — Sir  Robert  Carr's  and  Sir  Hammond  WitchcoteV** 

We  have  thrown  into  a  note  a  narrative  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  attended  a  number  of  passengers  who  took  a  passage  from  Boston  to 
Harwich  in  1636.« 

The  plague  again  visited  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Boston  in  1637.' 
Boston  was  a  place  of  considerable  imjwrtance  during  the  contest  between  King 
and  Parliament  at  the  latter  part  of  King  Charles  I.'s  reign.  The  first  notice 
relating  to  this  period  is  in  the  Corporation  Records,  under  date  20th  May,  1641, 
when  mere  is  a  charge  of  5L  for  disbursement  of  soldiers,  "  who  went  from 
Boston  to  Sleaford;  and  20«.  for  expenses  relating  to  Train  Bands."  In  FebniaiT 
of  this  year,  the  Commons  had  appointed  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham  Lieutenants  for  the  county  of  Lincoln.  The  Parliamentaxy 
publications,  mider  date  14th  July,  1642,  say, — 

"  Information  was  given  that  his  Majesty  intended  putting  garrisons  in  Lynn,  Boston 
and  other  sea  towns,  whereupon  it  was  directed  that  a  general  order  be  drawn  to  oppose 
that  illegal  act.*'  On  Tuesday,  29th  July,  1642,  "  an  ordinance  was  made  for  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  as  for  all  other  corporate  towns,  to  train  and  exercise  in  a  i>eaceable  manner, 
and  to  preserve  their  magazines  for  the  King  and  Parliament/" 


^  Brat  ley's  Graphic  and  Historical  lUuslrator^ 
1834,  p.  46. 

*  **  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  the  settlement  of  New  Enfrland,  is  the 
countenance  griven  to  the  undertaking  by  the  family 
of  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Two  ladies  of  this 
family,  Lady  Arbella,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Johnson 
of  Clipstone,  in  Rutlandshire,  and  Lady  Susanna, 
wife  of  John  Humfrey,  two  of  the  daughters  of 
Thomas,  the  third  Earl,  removed  themselves  to  the 
new  country  while  in  the  prime  of  life ;  the  former 
of  them  as  early  as  1630.  Another  of  the  daughters 
married  John  Gorges,  who  was  much  concerned  in 
the  New  England  affairs. 

**  Their  uncle,  Sir  Henry  Fynes,  as  he  was  called, 
rather  than  Clinton,  was  a  zealous  Puritan,  as  were 
his  descendants,  and  also  his  near  relative.  Sir 
James  Harington  of  Ridlington :  and  this  leads  me 
to  think  that  the  company  of  eighty  persons,  who, 
in  1636,  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  ship  Prosperous, 
having  been  embarked  by  Harington  Fynes,  the 
son  of  Sir  Henry,  were  Puritan  emigranti>  making 
their  way  for  New  England. 

**  Their  unfortunate  fate  is  related  in  the  follow- 
ing deposition  made  on  August  2d,  in  1637,  by 
Marmaduke  Rayson  of  Hull,  gentleman. 

*'  Whereas  Harington  Fynes,  Esquire,  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  12th  of  Charles  1.,  caused  about 


fourscore  men  to  be  shipped  at  Boston,  in  Linc(dii* 
shire,  as  passengers,  with  intent  that  they  should 
be  landed  at  Harwich  ;  for  the  landing  of  whom. 
Sir  Henry  Fynes,  of  Kirkstead  in  Lincolnshire, 
Knight,  and  Robert  Hutton  of  Lynn,  in  the  countr 
of  Norfolk,  by  their  obligation,  dated  — th  May,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Charles,  became  bound  to  his  Ma- 
jesty in  600/.  Now  this  deponent  declares  that  be 
was  one  of  the  said  persons  so  shipped,  and  for 
which  the  said  obligation  was  entered  into,  and  that 
the  said  ship  and  men  being  in  their  passage  from 
Boston  towards  Harwich,  they  were  set  upon  and 
taken  by  French  pirates,  and  were  robbed  and 
stripped,  both  of  their  apparel  and  all  their  other 
goods  and  provisions  in  the  said  ship,  and  so  were 
violently  carried  away ;  but  it  happened  that  a  ship 
of  Dunkirk  met  with  them,  and  chased  away  the 
French  ship,  and  did  carry  the  said  ship  in  which 
this  deponent,  with  the  residue  of  the  said  pas- 
sengers, then  were,  towards  Dunkirk,  but  yet,  by 
the  said  Dunkirker's  direction,  this  deponent  and 
the  residue  of  the  said  passengers  were  set  ashore 
upon  the  French  coast,  by  means  whereof  the  said 
passengers  could  not  be  landed  at  Harwich,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  said  obligation." — 
Hunter's  Founders  of  New  Plymouth^  1854,  p. 
196. 
*  Corporation  Records. 
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A  number  of  associations  were  formed  about  this  time  for  mutual  assistance 
and  support  against  the  unconstitutional  course  pursued  by  the  King.  Oliter 
Cbomwell  was  particularly  active  in  organising  what  was  called  the  "  Eastern 
ABsociation^  which  at  first  consisted  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
Cambridge,  and  Hertfordshire.  Huntingdonshire  soon  after  joined ;  and  Lin- 
colnshire was  assisted,  by  Cromwell's  operations,  to  "  free  herself  and  to  join  the 
Association,''  wliich  she  did  in  September  1642.  We  find  it  stated,  in  a  news- 
paper dated  19th  of  that  month, — 

"  That  the  Cavaliers  were  quite  cashiered  in  Lincolnshire  ;  that  Boston  was  well  fortified 
ly  the  inhabitants ;  but  that  the  Earl  of  Liudsey  intended  shortly  to  besiege  that  town, 
'owins  it  a  great  grudge  for  having  seized  some  ships  laden  with  corn  from  Holland,  and 
ipprenending  some  officers  intending  to  assist  his  lordship  :  but  it  is  beUeved  he  will  be 
Tery  roughly  entertained.*''* 

The  newspapers  of  the  period  furnish  much  infonnation  relative  to  the  suc- 
cessive steps  which  had  been  taken  to  place  Boston  in  this  position.  On  the 
19th  June,  1642,— 

"  Liiicolnshire  made  known  its  readiness,  alacrity,  and  cheerfulness,  to  vield  obedience  in 
speedy  putting  the  ordinance  for  the  militia  in  execution.  The  I^ord  Willoughby  of  Par- 
ham  also  further  intimated  the  mtention  of  that  county  to  defend  his  Majesty's  person, 
ind  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  to  oppose  all  such  as  endeavour  to  separate 
his  Majesty  from  his  great  counsel  of  Parliament"' 

**  18th  July,  Master  Speaker  declared  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  High  Sherift'  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  enclosing  a  j)etition  of  a  very  strange 
nature  and  language,  from  divers  gentlemen  of  the  county  (the  greater  part  whereof  were 
Papists),  to  desire  the  Commons  would  comply  with  the  King's  demands  m  the  dehverjr  up 
of  Hull  to  him,  and  to  adjourn  the  Parliament  to  some  other  place,  whereby  his  Majesty 
might,  with  more  security,  come  to  them,  and  some  other  rec}uests  much  of  that  nature. 
Upon  which  petition  there  was  a  great  debate,  for  that  there  was  none  appeared  to  avouch 
the  same  (as  is  the  usual  way),  whereupon  it  was  ordered  the  same  should  remain  in  custody 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  the  said  High  Sheriff'  called  to  answer  tlie  same.  Then, 
also,  was  presentetl  a  petition,  signed  by  thousands  of  the  freeholdei"s  and  gentry  of  the 
county,  against  the  Commission  of  Array,  and  in  favour  of  the  ordinance  for  the  mihtia"* 

On  the  26th  July,  Sir  Jolin  Monson  brought  the  following  propositions  from 
the  King  to  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  inhabitants  of  lioston  : — 

**  Firtt,  his  Majesty  required  that  you  suffer  not  any  further  nmstering  or  training  of  men, 
countenanced  by  any  authc»rity  whatever,  contrary  to  his  eonunands.  Snondly,  that  you 
declare  your  unanimous  resolution  to  resist  the  landing  or  taking  in  of  any  forces  without 
his  Majesty*8  allowance  ;  and  if  any  such  thing  should  be  attempted,  that  you  desire  the 
contribution  of  his  power,  and  the  county's  force,  to  assist  you  in  so  great  and  necessary 
public  duty,  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  i>eace  :  and  his  Majesty  will  be  for- 
oearing  to  send  any  force  amongst  you." 

The  Mayor  and  aldermen  replied  as  follows, — 

"TTiey  said  they  were  not  in  fear  of  any  forces  coming  to  their  town,  in  opposition  to  his 
Majesty  ;  and,  therefore,  did  not  conceive  need  of  any  to  be  sent  thither.  But  tliought  it 
would  be  of  ill  consequence  to  these  parts,  and  would  fill  the  minds  of  his  peaceable  and 
quiet  subjects  with  new  fears  and  jealousies.  And  they  declare  themselves,  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  forces  under  the  command  of  any  against  his  Majesty  and  the  jieace  of  the 
kinedom  ;  but  will  resist  the  same  to  their  powers :  and  touching  the  mustering  of  men 
within  the  borough,  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  command,  they  conceive  the  Mayor  and 
aldermen  have  already  satisfied  his  Majesty  concerning  tlie  same,  and  the  ^Iayor  and  alder- 
men wUl  endeavour  to  make  good  what  they  have  therein  already  sent  to  his  Majesty."* 


»  Perfect  Diumal,  Sept.  19,  1642. 
*  Vicars*  ParKatnentary  Chronicle. 
»  Sir  Edward  Heron. 
«  Perfect  Diurnal,  18  and  25  Joly,  1642. 


'  More,  Later,  and  Truer  Nevces,  from  Somerset- 
shire, Boston,  6CC-  Loudon:  Printed  for  R.  A. 
August  16,  1642. 
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A  letter  from  Boston,  dated  29th  August,  1642,  says, — 

"This  day  there  came  an  honest  man  to  this  town,  in  all  haste,  to  tell  us  that  tha 
country  did  rise  about  Skegnesse  on  our  Lincolnshire  coast,  and  had  apprehended  Colonel 
Sir  William  Ballingdeau,  Major  Killegrew,  Captain  Dolman,  and  eight  otner  Cavaliers,  that 
were  newly  landed  there  from  Holland.  And  had  also  seised  upon  twelve  trunks  and 
hampers  heavily  laden,  and  had  put  them  all  into  a  small  vessel,  to  send  them  to  Boston, 
to  secure  their  persons  and  goods,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  the  Parliament.  Our  Boston 
men,  having  notice  thereof,  presently  manned  out  a  good  vessel  with  volunteers  and  victuala, 
took  the  prisoners  into  her,  and  sent  them  by  sea  to  London  :  by  land  they  could  notbxinff 
them,  for  the  Nottingham  Cavaliers.  But,  by  the  way,  let  me  tell  you,  that  one  canonical 
parson,  and  one  Ellison,  servant  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  railed  at  us  for  being  so  offidous, 
threatening  us  with  revenge ;  whereu|)on  we  unhorsed  them  both,  bound  them  in  a  cart, 
and  sent  them  on  boar«l  the  vessel,  to  be  carried  to  London  with  the  rest.  We  expect  the 
Cavaliers  here  to  annoy  us  ;  we  have  100  fighting  men  well  provided,  who  will  give  a  good 
account  of  this  town  for  the  King  and  Parliament.*'  * 

September  1.  This  day  a  letter  from  Boston  about  a  ship  driven  into  that 
harbour,  which  has  been  seized  for  the  King  and  Parliament,  in  which  were  nz 
trunks  filled  with  money  and  some  ammunition,  which  are  bringing  up  to 
London.*     We  next  find  that  the  Mayor  received  a  letter  from  the  King,  re- 

S airing  him  to  release  the  gentlemen  that  came  out  of  Holland,  and  those  goods 
ley  brought  with  them,  belonging;  to  Prince  Rupert,'  which  were  stayed*  Tha 
Mayor  returned  an  answer  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  men  and  goods  were  ahipDed 
in  a  vessel  well  manned  and  victualled,  and  sent  up  to  the  Parliament  Tnat 
his  Majesty  need  not  doubt  of  the  affections  of  that  town  to  serve  him  and  hit 
Parliament;  and  beseeching  his  Majesty  to  favour  their  zeal  in  doing  those 
things  which  they  conceived  conduced  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  his 
Majesty's  safety;  and  particularly  for  their  preparations  to  defend  that  town 
against  all  opposition  in  these  dangerous  and  distracted  times.  Before  this  letter 
was  written, 

"  Intelligence  came  that  the  Cavaliers  were  coming  with  300  horse  to  bum  and  piUa^B 
the  town,  for  the  staying  of  these  Cavaliers  which  came  from  Holland.  Whereupon  w©  aent 
to  Lynn,  who  furnished  us  with  five  pieces  of  ordnance,  guarded  with  l(KX)  volunteers  of  the 
county,  w^ell  armed  ;  and  within  six  hours  after,  lOCK)  more  of  the  neighbouring  townes  came 
to  assipt  us.  We  mounted  our  ordnance,  planting  them  in  the  passages  into  the  town,  and 
were  all  put  in  readiness  for  the  encounter.  We  sent  out  our  scouts,  but  could  not  hesr 
of  the  Cavaliers  approaching.  I  am  confident  our  Boston  men,  with  the  volunteers  that 
came  to  help  us,  would  not  have  proved  short  of  the  Brummagem  and  Coventry  men,  that 
so  courageously  beat  and  repelled  the  Cavaliers  ;  all  the  country  about  us  are  so  forward 
to  help  us,  that  we  are  glad  to  send  to  them  to  stay  at  home,  and  am  confident  that  in  su 
hours  warning  we  may  nave  4000  men  to  aid  us.  but  if  a  Cavalier  came  for  help,  unless  it 
be  from  one  of  BalamrCs  priests.  Papists,  or  delinquents,  he  will  find  no  shelter.'  * 

"  This  day,  Sept.  2,  there  was  a  ship  brought  into  the  harbour  at  Boston,  and  seized  ftw 
the  use  of  the  King  and  Parliament  (five  more  ships  were  discovered  upon  the  sea,  whidi 
are  not  yet  taken),  laden  with  provision  of  arms  and  jKJwder,  and  six  trunks  filled  with 
money,  which  are  likewise  bringing  up  to  the  Parliament."* 

Tlie  King  was  so  much  offended  with  the  people  of  Boston  for  apprehendlnff 
the  Cavaliers,  that  he  sent  warrants  throughout  Lincolnshire,  making  it  unlawfiil 
for  any  one  to  aid  and  assist  that  town ;  and  also  commanding  all  persona  to 
forbear  taking  up  arms  on  any  pretence  whatever,  without  express  warrant 
under  his  Majesty's  own  hand. 

"  But  the  whole  body  of  that  county  stand  very  well  affected  to  the  Parliament ;  and, 
notwithstanding  these  warrants,  the  Cavaliers  dare  not  enter  Boston." • 


sages. 


From  a  newspaper  of  the  period.     Special  Pas- 


A  True  Diurnal,  September  1. 
'  Robert,  in  one  paper. 


*  Special  Passages  and  Certain  InformatiKm^  6di 
September. 

'  True  and  Perfect  Relation,  &c.  London :  printed 
for  T.  S.,  September  2,  1643. 

«  Perfect  Diumal,  September  10,  1S42. 
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This  acoount  is  corroborated  by  Vicabs,  who  says, 

'^Linoohishire  was  declared  most  resolute  for  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  had  raised 
great  samfl  of  money,  plate,  horse,  and  arms  for  the  Parliament,  and  had  well-nigh  quitted 
aQ  their  parts  of  the  Cavaliers.  Some  persons,  who  had  before  engaged  to  lend  money, 
pkte,  ana  horse  to  the  King,  had  relinquished  that  intention,  and  most  willingly  under- 
written to  lend  horse  and  money  to  the  I^liament's  use."  * 

^  Sr  Edward  Heron,  High  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  was  charged  with  being  a  great 
dntorber  of  the  peace  of  the  oounty,  and  proclaimed  as  such  ;  and  all  that  adhered  to  him 
wen  dedared  to  oe  traitors.  Sir  Edward  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  well-affected  people  of 
the  ooontj,  as  he  was  conveying  a  load  of  ammunition  to  his  own  house,  intending  to  stand 
upon  his  guard  there,  and  to  jom  the  rest  of  the  malignants  as  soon  as  he  could. 

He  was  taken  to  Boston,  and  thence  to  London  with  a  guard ;  he  was  brought 
before  the  Parliament,  and,  after  examination,  committed  to  the  Tower.^ 

On  October  8th,  Parliament  resolved  that  the  expenses  of  apprehending  Sir 
Edward  Heron  and  bringing  him  to  London  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
money^  plate,  and  goods  seized  in  his  house  by  Sir  Anthony  Irby,*^  or  his 
oflScera.  And  that  the  arms  taken  from  Sir  £klward  Ayscough's  house  by  the 
Under-Sheriff,  being  the  public  arms  of  the  county,  be  made  good  out  of  the 
goods,  &c,  seized  in  Sir  Edward  Heron's  house,  and  restored  to  the  custody  of 
Sir  Edward  Ayscough.^ 

At  this  time  the  bridge  at  Wainfleet  was  considered  a  very  important  pass ; 
and  a  guard  was,  in  consequence,  frequently  maintained  there.^ 

A  rate  was  laid  upon  Boston  this  year  to  raise  1002.  1«.  4(2.  for  the  service  of 
the  Government,  being  the  last  portion  of  four  subsidies  previously  granted. 
Thomas  Coney,  of  Boston,  was  the  collector.  The  Corporation  of  Boston,  and 
Sir  Anthony  Irby,  Knt,  were  each  assessed  4i  for  their  lands,  valued  at  lOL 
per  annum.  John  Hobson  and  John  Lyons  each  held  lands ;  the  former  was 
assessed  3L  4«.,  upon  land  worth  82.  per  annum ;  the  latter,  being  an  alien,  was 
assessed  3t  4».,  upon  land  valued  at  41.  per  annum.  Nightingale  Kyme,  Charles 
Empson,  John  Whiting,  Richard  Westland,  and  Peter  Baron,  were  assessed 
It  4s.  each,  upon  lands  worth  3L  per  annum.  And  James  Whiting,  Mayor, 
John  Cammock,  Thomas  Law,  Anthony  Tuckney,  Clerk,  Edward  Tilson, 
William  Coney,  Thomas  Tooley,  John  Coney,  Eidmund  Adlard,  Henry  Mow- 
bray, William  Middlecott,  Henry  Kelsey,  ana  eighty-seven  other  persons,  were 
i88«ied  various  sums  from  85.  to  12.  Is,  4<L  Three  aliens  were  assessed  Is.  4dL 
each.^ 

The  first  event  in  1643,  relating  to  this  neighbourhood,  is  found  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  date  February  Ist,  where  it  is  stated, 
that  the  House  had  received  information  that  a  challenge  had  passed  between 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester :  this  was  evidently  a 
personal  affair,  Mr.  Hollis  being  appointed  to  see  the  parties,  "  and  to  prevent 
any  further  danger."  During  this  month  four  ordinances  were  published  "  con- 
oeming  the  weekly  assessments."^  To  these  assessments  the  county  of  Lincoln 
was  assessed  weekly  S12L  lOs. ;  the  first  weekly  payment  was  to  be  made  the 
1st  of  March,  and  to  continue  weekly  for  three  months,  unless  the  King's  army 
should  be  disbanded  in  the  meantime.**  "  Sir  John  Norris's  regiment  was  early 
this  year  sent  to  Boston,  and  to  join  the  Lincolnshire  forces,  who  are  to  go  to 
meet  the  Scots. "•    A  letter  from  Lincoln,  dated  May  2d,  charges  the  Governor 


*  Vicabs' 8  Parhameniary  Chronicle, 

*  Perfect  IHumal,  October  8.    Special  PattageSf 
Octobers. 

*  Sir  Anthony  Irby  was  at  this  thne  one  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  for  Boston. 


*  Special  Passages  ^  October  6, 
'  Oldpield'8  Wainfleet,  p.  176. 
«  Subsidy  Rolls.  '  True  Informer. 

"  King* 8    Pamphlet   in    the   British  Museum, 
Press  Pf.  No.  18.  »  True  It^ormer, 
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of  that  place — Sergeant-major  Purefoy — with  havmg  acted  treacherously  to 


rlia 


the  Parliament 

"  In  holding  intercourse  with  Papists,  and  granting  them  tickets  to  pass  the  guards  and 
scouts  at  midnight,  by  which  the  mtended  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  twenty  articles  of  accusation  had  in  consequence  been  preferred  against  him  by 
the  town  authorities."  * 

In  this  montli  Colonel  Cromwell  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Cavaliers 
at  Croyland.  Vicars  gives  a  lono;  account  of  the  battle,  and  says,  **The 
Croylanders,  on  the  part  of  the  Cavaliers,  were  armed  with  hassock  knives,  long 
scythes,  and  other  Fennish  weapons."  ^ 

On  the  27th  May,  "  Master  William  Bridge,  a  minister,"  in  writing  to  a 
friend  in  London,  says, — 

"  It  is  thought  our  men  are  6000  or  7000  bv  this  time  at  Lincoln.  In  the  army  there  ia 
good  discipline,  men  punished  for  swearing,  arunkenness,  and  stealing.  I  was  many  meals 
with  them,  and  never  heard  an  oath  sworn  by  any  of  the  captains  or  officers.  I  saw  one 
soldier  whipped  most  severely  for  thieving.  Boston  was  very  loving  to  our  soldiers,  sendinff 
in  much  provision.  The  train-bands  of  the  county  came  in  from  all  parts,  so  that,  througa 
the  prayers  of  good  people,  I  hope  that  county  will  be  soon  settled  in  peace."* 

The  people  of  Boston  also  exerted  themselves  in  protecting  that  town  for  the 
Parliament     The  Corporation  Records  state,  that,  on  the  14tn  April, — 

"  Alderman  Wostland,  who  had  been  deputed  to  procure  some  ordnance  from  the  Par- 
liament for  the  safeguard  of  the  town,  reported  that  he  had  procured  sixteen  pieces  of 
ordnance,  six  of  which  were  sent  to  Lincoln,  by  order  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee ; 
and  he  had  covenanted  with  the  officers  of  his  Majesty^s  ordnance,  to  return  the  said  guns 
and  carriages  when  required." 

On  the  28th  April,  the  Corix)ration  agreed  — 

"  That,  in  respect  of  God's  heavy  hand  upon  the  kingdom,  in  the  present  sad  troubles 
and  distractions,  the  Mayor's  Feast  (1st  Mfiy)  shall  be,  for  this  time,  forborne,  and  that  20iiL 
being  the  expense  of  the  said  feast,  shall  be  employed  in  purchasing  two  of  the  pieces  of 
ordnance  which  came  from  Lynn,  to  remain  in  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  house."* 

It  was  certified  during  this  month  that  Boston  was  very  strongly  fortified,  and 
in  a  very  good  posture  of  defence  for  the  King  and  Parliament,^  About  this 
time,  also,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  received  a  commission  from  the  Parliament 
to  raise  forces  in  the  associated  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  &c.,  which  Ludlow  states  to  have  been  very  necessary;  "3ie 
King  being  master  of  all  places  of  strength,  from  Berwick  to  Boston,  excepting 
Hull,  and  two  small  castles  in  Lincolnshire."^ 

A  letter  of  this  date  also  asserts,  "  The  Parliament  affairs  this  summer 
(1643)  have  taken  a  bad  course ;  and,  except  it  be  in  the  Eastern  Association, 
look  everywhere  declining."^ 

During  the  spring  of  tliis  year  a  great  many  persons  were  indicted  at  Gran- 


»  Perfect  Diurnal. 

*  Parliamentary  Chronicle ^  Part  II.  p.  325. 

*  Printed  for  Benjamin  Allen,  Pope's  Head  Alley, 
London,  May  27,  16^3. 

*  Sec  Special  Passages y  6th  September,  1842,  when 
five  pieces  of  ordnance  are  stated  to  have  been  received 
from  Lynn. 

*  Perfect  Diurnal. 

«  Ludlow's  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  67- 

^  Carlylb's  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  "  In  an 
Intercepted  letter  from  Sir  John  Brooks  to  Sir 
William  Killigrevr,  dated  Newark,  2l8t  April,  1643, 


the  list  of  persons  in  Lincolnshire  '  of  good  estatety 
who  had  contributed,  and  had  in  person  taken  apanni 
against  the  King,'  is  given  as  proper  to  be  indicted. 
The  following  were  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  tilt 
neighbourhood  : — The  two  members  of  Parliament 
for  Boston,  Thomas  Welby  of  Boston,  gentleman, 
Nicholas  Norwood  of  Freiston,  gentleman,  Thomas 
Silons  of  Boston,  gentleman,  William  Cole  of 
Boston,  cordwainer,  and  Edward  Tilson  of  Boston, 
linendraper."— From  a  List  printed  by  Order  qf  ik9 
House,  lOth  May,  1643. 
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tham  for  high  treason,  in  having  sided  with  the  Parh'ament  The  two 
Members  of  rarliament  for  Boston,  Sir  Anthony  Irby  and  William  Ellis,  Esq., 
were  of  the  nomber.  The  Parliamentary  party  was,  however,  very  active  m 
lincohishire.  Whilst  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Array,  on  the  part  of 
the  Cavaliers,  was  being  held  at  Louth  and  settling  the  array,  it  was — 

**  Set  upon  by  four  troops  of  horse  from  Lincoln,  and  three  troops  from  Boston,  which 
troopers  took  120  of  their  horses,  and  thirty-six  of  their  common  soldiers  ;  but  the  Com- 
missioners escaped,  and  in  their  haste  left  2500^  in  money  behind  them."* 

Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  had  his  head-quarters  at  Boston  in  July  and 
August  of  this  year ;  and  the  Journals  of  Parliament  show  that  he  possessed  the 
"high  esteem  and  good  opinion  of  both  Houses."*  Four  hundred  muskets, 
*  part  of  those  that  are  in  the  Danish  ship,"  were  to  be  sent  to  Colonel  Crom- 
irell,  who  was — 

"  Particularly  and  especially  recommended  to  have  an  especial  care  of  the  safety  and 
aecurity  of  Boston  ;  and  what  force  he  shall  send  for  the  defence  of  Boston,  the  Committee 
fior  the  associated  counties  will  take  care  to  replace.'*' 

On  the  8th  of  August,  it  is  said, — 

*  Lord  Willoughby,  finding  the  city  of  Lincoln  not  tenable  with  his  small  forces,  because 
the  fortifications  are  of  wide  compass  and  extent,  and  but  slightly  made,  hath  left  it  and 
retired,  with  all  his  forces,  to  Boston,  which  is  a  town  of  greater  strength,  more  fidelity,  and 
better  manned  and  fortified;  and  where,  if  necessity  required,  by  cutting  a  ditch,  he  can 
drown  all  that  part  of  the  county,  for  six  or  seven  miles  about  it.  Besides,  he  hath  there 
the  benefit  of  the  sea  to  have  provisions  brought  to  him,  when  he  wanteth,  and  can  make 
better  defence,  if  he  should  be  invaded  by  a  dwiger."  * 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  considerable  body  of  the  King's  troops  were 
in  motion  towards  Boston  ;^  and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  took  — 

"  Tattershall,  a  house  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  well  stored  with  guns  and  ammunition,  and 
most  strongly  fortified  ;  the  news  whereof  being  brought  to  Boston,  occasioned  them  to  think 
that  their  turn  was  next,  and  thereupon  they  sent  unto  the  Houses  for  supplies  of  arms  and 
other  necessaries  to  make  good  the  place.*** 

General  Fairfax,  in  his  memorial,  styles  "  Boston  the  key  of  the  associated 
counties,"^  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year,  1 643,  it  appears  to  have 
been  crowded  with  the  Parliamentary  soldiery,  and  was  the  head-quarters  of 
Cromwell's  army.  The  number  of  soldiers  in  Boston  at  this  time  must  have 
been  very  considerable,  since  the  parish  register  records  the  funerals  of  twenty- 
six  soldiers  between  20th  August,  1643,  and  January  1st,  1644.  A  marginal 
note  says, — 

**  The  soldiers  buried  here  this  year  belonged  to  the  Parliamentary  army.  At  this  time 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  laid  at  Boston,  and  was  joined  there  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  troops  near  Qainsborough." 

Many  fiinerals  of  soldiers  are  recorded  from  1643  to  1653;  the  last  bears 
date  29th  March,  1653.  The  Register  also  records  the  burials  of  Thomas 
Watson  and  Alexander  Jolly,  gentlemen  and  aldermen  of  Lincoln ;  and  also 
those  of  Thomas  Blood,  of  Lincoln,  and  James  Longbottam,  of  Doncaster,  and 
Captain  Henry  Finnis,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  These  persons  had, 
most  probably,  resorted  to  Boston,  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  the  times. 


'  Certain  In/ormatimif  June  19. 
'  Journals  of  the  CommonSf  July  18;  and  of  the 
Lords f  August  S. 
•  Proceedings  of  ParUament. 


*  Certain  Information, 

*  Parliament  Scout, 

'  Mercurius  AulicuSf  a  Royalist  Journal. 
^  Antiq,  Repertory^  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  publications  of  the  dav : — 

"  From  Norfolk  there  came  certain  news  by  letter  this  day  (29th  August)  that  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  at  Norwich,  and  Col.  Cromwell,*  with  his  forces  about  Boston  and  Peterborough, 
that  the  associated  counties  have  already  completed  an  army  of  about  8000  horse  and  foot ; 
and  so  soon  as  their  harvest  is  over  (which  for  the  present  much  retardeth  their  proceed- 
ings), the  Earl  of  Manchester  will  doubtless  have  a  very  brave  and  considerable  army  as  any 
in  the  kingdom."* 

The  forces  in  Lincolnshire  were  during  this  month  increased,  by  Fairfax  sending 
sixteen  troops  of  his  horse  to  join  Cromwell  at  Boston.' 

The  principal  object  of  the  Parliament  at  this  time  appears  to  hare  been  a 
sufficient  concentration  of  their  forces  to  successfully  oppose  the  King's  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  to  make  themselves  master  of 
Lynn.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  "  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  shipped  all  his 
horse  at  Hull,  and  landed  them  at  Saltfleet,  on  the  east  coast  of  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  joined  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  and  Colonel  Cromwell.**  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  says,  '^  Lieutenant^General  Cromwell,  who  commanded  the 
Earl  of  Manchester's  forces,  received  us,  at  our  landing,  with  his  troops.* 
Cromwell  had  about  this  time  been  victorious  in  an  engagement  near  Grranthaoii 
although  he  had  only  seven  troops  of  his  own  horse  to  oppose  the  twenty-four 
of  "the  enemies' horse  and  dragoons."  After  this,  he  attempted  the  relief  of 
Gainsborough,  where  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  was  besieged  by  the  royal 
army,  under  Colonel  Cavendish  (brother  to  the  Earl  of  Newcastle).  Cromwell 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt,  and  retired  to  Lincoln.  This  city  not  being 
defensible,  he  marched  the  next  day  to  Boston,  where  he  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  forces,  who  had  marched  from  Lynn,  after 
reducing  that  place.* 

The  Koyalist  journal  says, — 

"  The  gentry  of  Lincolnshire  had  at  this  time  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  raised  divers  regiments,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  the 
preservation  of  themselves  against  the  Rebels  ;  of  whom  that  county  was  now  wholly  cleared^ 
except  Boston  only,  from  whence  they  very  rarely  peeped  out.*** 

This  statement  must  be  taken  for  what  subsequent  events  proved  it  to  be  worth. 
We  know  that  Colonel  Cromwell,  besides  joining  the  Earl  of  Manchester's 
forces  at  Boston,  "  found  there  assembled  Lord  WiTloughby's  detachment,  and 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  all  making  a  gallant  army."  ^  Ludlow  states  the 
number  of  this  concentrated  army  "  to  be  about  six  thousand  foot,  and  thirty- 
seven  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons."^  He  also  says,  that  the  Earl  of  Newcastle, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  furtlier  addition  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  and 
Cromwell's  forces, — 

'^  Immediately  advanced  with  his  troops,  and  sent  a  strong  detachment  of  horse  and 
dragoons  towards  Boston ;  appearing,  by  their  standards,  to  bo  eighty-seven  troops,  com* 
manded  by  Colonel  Henderson,  an  old  soldier,  who,  hearing  that  Colonel  Cromwell  was 
drawn  out  towards  him  with  the  horse  and  dragoons,  made  haste  to  engage  him  before  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  with  the  foot,  could  march  up,  as  accordingly  it  fell  out,  at  a  place 
called  WiNCEBY  Field,  near  Homcastle."  • 


^  "  In  Cromwell's  army,  if  any  man  swears,  he 
forfeits  his  twelvepence  ;  if  he  be  drank,  he  is  set 
in  the  stocks,  or  worse;  if  one  calls  the  other 
round-head,  he  is  cashiered;  insomuch  that  the 
country  where  they  come,  leap  for  joy  of  them,  and 
come  in  and  join  with  them.  How  happy  were  it 
if  all  the  forces  were  thus  disciplined.  Colonel 
Cromwell  has  at  this  time  2000  brave  men  with  him 
in  Lincolnshire."— 5p«cta<  Passagett  May  9th  to 
^6/A,  1643. 


»  Perfect  Diurnal,  29th  August,  1643. 
3  Ibid.  8th  September,  1643. 

*  LuDLOW*8  Memoirtf  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

*  Merc,  AuL  September  23. 

«  Perfect  Diurnal^  October  9. 

'  Ludlow* 8  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

"  Ibid,  p.  69. 
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Ludlow  says  that  the  fight  continued  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  the 
Eari  of  Newcastle's  forces  were  completely  routed,  and  many  of  them  killed ; 
the  victorious  Parliamentarians  pursued  them  as  far  as  Lincoln,  which  Ludlow 
states  to  have  been  only  "  fourteen  miles  oflF,"  and  in  this  pursuit  many  of  the 
Royalists  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  The  battle  of  Winceby  took  place 
m  the  11th  of  October,  1643.  A  publication  of  the  day  gives  the  following 
account  of  it: — 

''The  Earl  of  Manchester's  horse  charged  Henderson  and  his  troops  with  such  courage, 
that  in  less  than  half-an-hour*s  fight,  they  were  all  routed  and  run  for  their  lives,  idthough 
they  were  two  for  one.  There  were  slain  in  the  pursuit  (which  was  full  six  miles)  about 
600,  and  many  drowned  in  the  chase  ;  one  hunared  and  fourteen  were  found  dead  in  the 
waters  and  mires  next  day.  There  were  also  about  7  or  8(X)  taken  prisoners,  and  eighteen 
ooloars  at  the  least ;  these  were  brought  in  the  first  night,  also  their  waggons.  Many  more 
0(doar8  it  is  like  were  lost  in  the  chase.  The  horses  and  arms  that  were  taken  were  more 
than  the  men  doubled.  I  may  not  omit  to  relate  the  valour  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who, 
triien  he  viewed  the  enemy,  and  saw  great  odds  in  their  number,  was  so  much  the  more 
moved  with  undaimted  courage,  saying, '  Come,  let  us  fall  on,  I  never  prospered  better  than 
when  1  fought  against  the  enemy  three  or  four  to  one.'  Also  that  courageous  Cromwell, 
whose  horse  in  the  first  assault  was  killed  imder  him,  and  when  he  was  mounted  on  another 
hone,  was  again  knocked  down,  yet,  by  God's  mercy,  escaped  without  any  wound."  * 

Sir  Thomas  Faibfax's  account  of  this  engagement  is  as  follows : — 

'  Chnsing  a  convenient  groimd  to  fight  on,  we  drew  up  the  army  there.  The  enemy  did 
80  on  the  side  of  another  hill  dose  by,  having  a  little  plain  betwixt  us.  Lieut.-General 
Gtomwell  had  the  van  and  the  reserve  of  horse,  and  my  Lord  of  Manchester  all  the  foot. 
After  we  had  faced  one  another  a  little  while,  the  forlorn  hope  began  the  fight ;  presently 
the  bodies  met  in  the  plain,  where  the  fight  was  hot  for  half-an-hour,  but  we  then  forced 
them  to  a  rout.  Above  two  hundred  killed,  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners.  This  was 
the  issue  of  the  Homcastle  fight,  or,  as  some  call  it,  Winceby  fight." 

ViCABs's  account  of  this  battle  does  not  vary  materially  from  the  above : — 

"  The  troops  under  Sir  John  Henderson,"  he  savs,  **  consisted  of  74  colours  of  horse  and 
SI  colours  of  dragoons,  in  all  95  colours.  We  had  not  many  more  than  half  so  many 
colours  of  horse  and  dragoons,  but  I  believe  we  had  as  many  men,  besides  our  foot,  which 
indeed  could  not  be  drawn  up,  until  late  in  the  day.  The  enemy's  word  was  *  Cavendish ;' 
ours  was  '  Religion.*  Our  men  came  on  in  several  bodies  singing  psalms.  Quartermaster- 
C^eneral  Vermuyden,  with  five  troops,  led  the  forlorn  hope,  and  Colonel  Cromwell  the  van, 
assisted  with  other  of  my  lord's  troops,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax Crom- 
well had  his  horse  killed  under  him  the  first  charge,  which  fell  down  upon  him ;  and  as  he 
rose  up  he  was  knocked  down  again,  by  the  gentleman  who  charged  him,  who,  *twas  con- 
ceived, was  Sir  Ingram  Uopton  ;  but  afterwards,  he,  the  Colonel,  recovered  a  poor  horse  in 
a  soldier's  hands,  and  bravely  mounted  himself  again.  ...  Sir  Ingram  Hopton,  who  had 
been  so  near  killing  Cromwell,  was  himself  killed."* 

The  Royalist  journal^  however,  gives  a  very  different  version  of  the  events 
of  this  period,  and  says, — 

**As  those  at  Newberry  saved  a  remnant  by  their  heels,  so  did  Willoughbv  of  Parham, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebels.  For,  by  an  express,  we  were,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
informed  that  Colonel  Henderson  marched  towards  Homcastle,  thinking  to  come  between 
tiie  Bebels  and  Boston,  and  so  force  them  to  fight ;  but  fear  marched  too  fast  to  be  over- 
taken, for  they  made  such  haste  that  the  Colonel  could  not  reach  them.  Yet  at  Homcastle 
he  overtook  eight  troops  of  Cromwell's  and  Willoughby's  horse  under  the  conduct  of  one 
Sexjeant-Major  Ascue,  which  on  the  hill  durst  not  stand  to  charge,  but  most  shamefully 
retreated  ;  upon  whom  he  pressed,  and  put  them  to  a  confused  flight,  and  had  the  chase  of 
them  above  three  miles.  After  that  he  rallied  his  troopers,  and  secured  his  infantry  in 
Homcastle,  with  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  ten  companies  of  dragoons,  and  four  troops  of 
horse.    Then  he  went  with  fifty  trooi>s  of  horse  to  Boliugbroke,  where  he  thought  to  have 

*  Scoitith  Dove,  October  13th  to  October  20th,  1643. 

'  Vicars*  Third  Part  qfthe  ParUamoitary  CkronicUt  1645.    4to. 
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found  their  general  rendezvous,  with  the  whole  body  of  their  army,  but  found  only  fourteen 
troops  of  horse  in  the  fields,  which,  when  he  thought  to  have  forced  to  a  stand,  they  shame- 
fully fled  in  great  confusion  into  the  fens,*  where  they  had  the  hedges  to  skulk  in,  their 
own  chosen  security,  ....  and  at  a  bridge  took  five  colours  of  foot,  and  two  pieces  of 

ordnance Yet  the  valiant  Colonel  put  them  to  such  a  shameful  confusion,  as  he  got 

the  standard,  one  hundred  prisoners,  and  divers  killed ;  being  all  so  frightened,  that  they 
never  rested  until  horse,  dragoons,  and  foot,  and  all,  had  got  through  Boston,  but  whither 
now  their  fear  hath  driven  them,  he  could  not  tell,  but  hopes,  ere  long,  to  have  another 
sight  of  them."* 

Probably  the  next  sight  he  had  of  his  opponents  was  at  Winceby,  for  this 
confiised  and  one-sided  statement  evidently  relates  to  events  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  battle  at  that  place.     Another  authority  says, — 

"  The  loss  at  Winceby  to  the  Royalists  was  1200  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  priaonen ; 
and,  as  the  countrymen  report,  between  100  and  200  drowned  in  Homcastle  river.  Thia^ 
with  some  other  dLsasters,  arising  out  of  a  sally  by  Lord  Fairfax,  out  of  Hull,  turned  the 
tables  upon  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  Cromwell,  released  bjr  the  check  given  at  Winceby  firom 
all  cares  for  the  Eastern  Counties,  marches  forward  to  jom  Fairfax.*'' 

That  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  had  a  share  in  this  Winceby 
fight  is  evident  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Vestry  Book  of  the  town  oif 
Frampton : — 

'^  Oct.  27,  A.D.  1643.  The  accounts  of  Robert  Qostelow  and  Thomas  Qraves,  the  oon* 
stables. 

^  Item,  the  said  Robert  Gostelow  sent  forth  in  the  said  yeare,  two  carts,  gears,  and  horaei^ 
which  was  lost  at  Winceby,  valued  at  24/.  4«.,  which  was  not  put  in  his  former  account,  by 
reason  of  a  promise  that  whatever  was  lost  or  wanting,  and  not  restored,  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  wapentakes  of  Holland,  which  promise  failing  for  the  present,  the  said  Robert  here 
setts  downe  the  particulars  as  follows : — 

£    s.    d. 

Christopher  Johnson,  one  cart,  with  the  furniture,  prized  at 5    0    0 

Item,  one  horse  and  one  mayre,  at 4    4    0 

Lorance  Robinson  lost  one  cart  and  furniture,  prized  at 6  10    0 

Item,  one  mayre,  at    2    0    0 

Thomas  IMlgrim,  one  horse^  with  gears,  prized  at 4    7    0 

Robert  Worme,  one  mayre,  with  gears,  prized  at 3    3    0 

Suma 24    4    0^ 

The  Earl  of  Manchester's  forces,  after  again  defeating  the  Royalists  at 
Lincoln,  appear  to  have  remained  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  They  are  stated  to  have  been  near  Sleaford  in  the  beginning  of 
Decemoer,  and  one  of  their  advocates  writes  thus: — 

"  The  Earl  of  Manchester's  forces,  with  Colonel  Cromwell's,  are  about  Sleaforth,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, where  I  hope  they  are  considering  of  another  victory,  and  how  to  give  Henderson  a 
second  part  of  a  routing."* 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  this  district  appear  to  have 
been  now  removed  to  Sleaford,  where,  however,  they  did  not  long  continue,  for 
Fairfax  says,  "  On  the  29th  of  December,  we  got  forwards  from  Falkingham 
to  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  with  eighteen  hundred    horse,  and    five  hundred 


*  Admitting  this  statement  tp  be  correct,  there  is 
no  great  act  of  cowardice  in  fourteen  troops  not 
waiting  to  be  attacked  by  fifty. 

«  Merc.  AuU 

'  Fairfax  Correspondence^  vol.  i.  p.  65.  The 
best  account  which  we  have  seen  of  the  battle  of 
Winceby,  and  of  the  events  immediately  preceding 
and  succeeding  it,  relating  to  the  county  of  Lincoln 
generally,  is  in  Weir's  UomcastUf  p.  13,  et  teq. 


^  It  is  not  evident  which  side  the  people  of 
Frampton  aided ;  we  think,  however,  that,  as  tih» 
Parliament  was  so  firmly  in  power  in  Boston,  lo 
near  a  functionary  as  the  Constable  of  FramptOQ 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  assist  the  other 
party. 

^  Merc,  Britt,  30th  November  to  7th  Deeember 
1643. 
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dragoons ; "  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  1 644,  Cromwell  was  at  Bedford,  having  left 
three  troops  of  horse  at  Sleaford,  which  were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Newark  Cavaliers.^  Early  in  March  of  this  year.  Lord  Willoughby  and 
Sir  John  Meldrum  besieged  Newark  with  about  6000  horse  and  foot-  The 
Corporation  Records  state  that  Mr.  Westland,  the  late  Mayor,  was  allowed  SOL 
**for  his  extraordinary  charges  in  entertaining  divers  lords,  colonels,  and 
captains,  at  his  house,  during  his  Mayoralty."  On  the  13th  May,  the  a^ociated 
coanties  were  charged  by  an  ordinance  to  provide  a  weekly  sum,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to8465/L,  of  which  Lincolnshire  paid  1218t  18^.^  The  other  coimties 
were  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hertfordshire,  Cambridge  and  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
Huntingdonshire.  In  June  of  this  year,  Lincolnshire  furnished  to  the  Parliament 
lOOO  horse  and  dragoons.*  Colonel  Rossiter  was  very  active  this  summer  in 
clearing  the  country  about  Grantham  of  the  Royalists ;  a  Captain  Mason, 
**  lately  a  malignant  priest,  some  other  officers,  and  twenty-six  privates,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Boston."^  Tliis  shows  that  Boston  was  yet  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament ;  and,  on  September  4th,  "  divers  prisoners  were  taken  at 
Boston,  who  had  plundered  divers  horses  from  the  country :  the  horses  were 
re-captured,  many  of  the  men  were  killed,  and  others  taken  prisoners,  and  sent 
to  London."^    A  letter  written  at  Boston,  in  October,  says, — 

**  The  business  of  Croyland  hath  been  a  distraction  in  our  poor  county  ;  for  whilst  our 
borae  was  drawn  forth,  the  Cavaliers  have  so  run  over  Lindsey  coast,  that  most  of  the  con- 
siderable men  at  Castor,  Louth,  and  other  places,  were  constrained  to  come  to  Boston  for 
pntection.    It  is  reported  that  the  enemy's  horse  is  about  Gainsborough."^ 

On  the  19th  October,  Colonel  Charles  Fleetwood  took  two  troops  of  the  Royalist 
liorse  near  Belvoir  Castle,  "  and  carried  them  to  Boston."® 

In  the  Journals  of  Parliament  for  1645  are  the  following  entries  relating  to 
Boston.  May  9th,  The  Commons  agreed  to  appoint  a  governor  for  Boston,  to 
which  the  Lords  apparently  agreed  on  the  10th  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  **  the  Committee  for  both  kingdoms  "  was  ordered  to  grant  such  governor 
a  commission.  In  September,  the  inhabitants  petitioned  for  relief,  and  an  order 
was  made  to  raise  2000i  for  the  relief  of  the  town,  and  perfecting  the  fortifica- 
tions.    This  order  appears  on  the  Corporation  Records  as  follows: — 

"  Die  Jovis,  4th  September,  1645.  Upon  Mr.  Wallop's  report  from  the  Committee  of 
^  kingdoms,  it  is  ortiered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of 
Boston,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  shall  have  the  estates  of  Sir  Jarvis  Scroope,  knight,  and 
Mp.  John  Oldfield,  in  that  county  ;  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  let  and  dispose 
tiiereot  for  the  best  advantage,  until  20001.  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  said  estates,  for  the 
'^liefof  the  said  borough,  and  for  the  repairing,  maintaining,  and  perfecting  the  works  and 
fortifications,  at  and  about  the  said  borough  and  town."' 

The  order  was  left  with  the  town-clerk  to  be  used  as  need  required.  A 
coDector  of  Mr.  Oldfield's  rents  was  appointed  according  to  the  ordinance  of 
Parliament  The  Corporation  at  this  time  claimed  all  wrecks  as  far  as,  and 
inclading,  Wainfleet  Haven :  and  this  year  a  vessel  wrecked  near  that  place  was 
Wught  up  to  Boston. *°  The  Parliament  appears  to  have  very  soon  changed  its 
opinion  respecting  the  importance  of  Boston  as  a  fortified  town,  for,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1646,  the  town  was  ordered  to  be  "  disgarrisoned  and  the  new  works 


'  Certain  Information^  January  13,  1644. 

*  Perfect  Diwaal. 

*  RcBB  worth's  Collections^  vol.  v.  p.  621. 

*  Mere,  Britt,  24th  in  31st  Jane,  1644. 

*  Parliament  Scout,  27th  Jane  to  4th  Jaly,  1644. 


*  Perfect  Diurnal,  September  6. 

"  Perfect  Passages.  *  Ibid. 

•  Journals    qf  Parliament,  and  Records    of  the 
Corporation. 

"  Corporation  Records, 
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weighing  121bs.,  and  costing  20«.,  were  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,"  in  1654 ;  "a  present  to 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  16«.  2d.,  and  wine,  8*."  and  other  presents  in  1656  and  1657. 

Sir  Anthony  Irby  also  received  presents  in  money,  wine,  and  sugar,  for  his 
great  zeal  in  serving  the  Corporation  in  Parliament  Baron  Thorpe,  "the 
judge  at  Lincoln  Assizes,"  was  voted  a  present  (not  exceeding  5L)  in  1653. 

"Major-general  Lambert  and  his  lady  received  a  present,  which  cost  16*.  ScL,  in 
1654 ;  Mr.  Solicitor  (W.  Ellib,  Esq.,  formerly  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  and  at 
that  time  Recorder),  received  a  present  which  cost  41.  S.*?.,  in  1657  ;  and  8*.  6d,  was  spent 
the  same  year  at  the  Peacock  witn  Sir  William  Waller." 

Jan.  31st,  1653,  a  letter  was  received  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  from  the 
Secretary  for  Corporations,  sitting  at  Westminster,  requiring  that  the  charters 
of  the  Corporation  should  be  brought  before  the  committee,  on  the  17th  February 
next, — 

"  In  order  that  they  may  be  received  and  held  under  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth." 
It  was,  therefore,  ordereo,  "that  the  Charters  should  be  sent  by  the  carrier  to  London," to 
Mr.  Caboumc,  one  of  the  aldermen  then  in  London,  "  the  Mayor  and  town-clerk  to  box  the 
same  up,^  and  Mr.  Caboume  "  to  consult  with  the  recorder  or  other  counsel  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done." 

In  the  Mayor's  accounts,  June  10th  of  this  year,  there  is  a  charge  of  2£  for 
*'  soliciting  on  behalf  of  Lynn  and  Boston  for  convoy  for  the  sea  trade."*  On 
December  20th,  Endymion  Clayton  was  paid  40«.  for  damages  sustained  by 
him  during  the  late  war,  by  pulling  down  his  houses.^ 

In  1654,  when  the  Protector  Cromwell  assessed  the  coimtry  for  the  support 
of  the  Government — the  whole  amount  being  120,000t  monthly — Lincolnshire 
was  charged  with  4666t  13/?.  4rf. ;  being  the  largest  amount,  except  those  paid 
by  Devonshire,  Essex,  Kent,  London,  Norfolk,  Somei-setshire,  Suffolk,  and 
Yorkshire.  The  representation  in  Parliament  was  also  then  apportioned; 
Lincolnshire  returning  sixteen  members,  a  number  exceeded  only  by  Devon- 
shire, Kent,  Somei-setshire,  and  Yorkshire.'*  In  1655,  General  Edwabd 
Whalley  was  apix)intcd  Major-General  over  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottin^ 
ham,  Derby,  Warwick,  and  I^eicester  ;  and,  in  February  of  that  year,  he  wrote 
to  Secretiiry  Thurloe,  stating  that, — 

"  The  hearts  of  many  good  men  formerly,  through  misimderstandine,  dissafected  to  his 
Highness,  are  gayned  to  him,"  and  also  that  "  we  have  three  or  four  idle,  loose,  and  desperate 

rogues  in  the  goale  at  Lyncolne.     We  are  now  attending  to  the  gathering  such  up 

I  pray  you  cleare  our  prysons." 

The  General  recommends  some  gentlemen  to  be  put  in  commission  for  the 
county  of  Lincoln ;  those  for  the  parts  of  Holland  are, "  —  Moi*e,  Doctor  of 
Physick,  Thomas  Tooley,  and  William  Sneath :  "  the  last  two  resided  at  Boston.* 
Very   strict  orders  were  issued  to  the  chief  constables  at  Boston  and  other 

filaces,  to  keep  the  peace  by  "  watch  and  wardc;"  these  were  dated  March  28/ 
n  November  1655,  a  commission  was  sitting  at  Lincoln  to  receive  offers  of 
composition  for  the  forfeited  estates  within  the  county.  The  commissioners 
state,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Thurloe,  date  24th  November,  that  "they  have 
already  summoned  threescore  of  the  most  considerable  delinquents,  and  charged 
the  tax  upon  some  of  them."  The  commissioners  requested  instructions  upoD 
some  points  wherein  they  experienced  difficulties.^ 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  passed 
through  Lincolnshire  in  1656  ;  he  says  of  his  visit  to  Boston, — 

"We  passed  from  Crowland  to  Boston,  wlicre  most  of  the  chief  of  the  town  came  to  our 
inn,  and  the  i)eople  seemed  to  be  much  satistied.    But  there  was  a  raging  man  in  the  yard ; 


*  Pirates  infested  the  Yorkshire  coast  at  that 
time, 

*  Corporation  Records, 

'  Mereurius  PolUicut.    This  Parliament  was  so 


independently  constituted  that  it  would  have  db* 
placed  Cromwell  had  he  not  dissolved  it. 

*  Thurloe*s  state  Papers, 

»  Ibid,  •  Ibid. 
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tnd  Robert  Craven  was  moved  to  speak  to  him,  and  told  him,  *  He  shamed  Christianity  ;» 
which,  with  some  few  other  words,  so  stopt  the  man,  that  he  went  away  quiet.  And  some 
were  convinced  there  also.*' 

We  find  mention  again  of  Colonel  Hatcher  in  1660,  when,  under  date 
31st  March,  "  5L  due  from  him  to  the  Corporation  was  remitted. "^  In  this  year 
also, — 

"The  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  parts  of  Holland  were  granted  free  license  to  hold  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  wapentakes  of  Kirton  and  Skirbeck,  at  the  Guildhall.  The  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms not  to  arrest  any  person  coming  to  such  sessions  on  business."' 

Charles  11.  became  king  de  facto  29th  May,  1660  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
diat  the  course  w^hich  the  town  of  Boston  had  taken,  from  almost  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dispute  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  to  the  death 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  did  not  recommend  the  people  to  the  very  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  newly-ascended  monarch,  or  of  those  who  influenced  his 
proceedings.  A  remodelling  of  the  Corporation  took  place  in  1662,  when  a 
warrant  was  issued  by  Sir  Anthony  Oldfield,  Sir  John  W alpole,  Philip  Tirwhitt, 
Thomas  Thory,  and  Francis  Wingfield,  Esqs.,  commissioners  for  the  regulation 
of  Corporations,  whereby  they  removed  nine  aldermen,  eight  common  coimcil- 
men,  and  one  serjeant  at  mace.  And  by  another  warrant,  bearing  the  same 
date,  they  removed  James  Preston  from  being  Mayor,  and  appointed  Andrew 
Slee  in  his  room.' 

The    celebrated  John  Ray   travelled   through   Lincolnshire  in    1662,   and 


"  It  is  truly  observed  by  Camden^  that  in  Holland  in  Lincolnshire,  and  generally  in  all 
the  Fen  countries,  the  churches  are  very  fair,  and  built  of  stone,  though  the  country  there- 
iboats,  for  many  miles,  scarcely  affords  a  pebble.  July  27th  and  28th,  we  lodged  at  Boston. 
The  town,  for  that  country,  is  large,  populous,  and  hath  a  good  trade.  The  steeple,  for  a 
tower,  the  tallest  that  ever  I  saw.  The  church  is  fair  and  great.  Standing  on  a  level 
country,  it  may  be  seen  for  many  miles,  and  is  also  a  sea-mark  ;  from  the  ground  to  the 
highest  top,  the  ascent  is  364  steps.  The  lead  Ian  thorn  (as  they  call  it)  is  uncovered,  and 
nised  above  the  leads  to  a  very  considerable  height,  viz.  79  steps.  There  is  a  kind  of 
exchange,  which  they  call  the  Mart-yard  (by  Camden  called  the  Gild)  and  a  Free-school,  and 
some  other  buildings  which  we  noticed."* 

The  following  letter,  written  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  to  the  Earl  of 
Ldtdset,  relates  to  a  troop  of  horse,  wliich  the  latter  had  raised,  and  which  was 
then  stationed  at  Boston.  Why  it  was  raised,  or  why  it  was  now  disbanded, 
we  do  not  know.  The  letter  is  addressed,  "  To  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  the  officer  in  chief  commanding  his  troop  at  Boston : " — 

"It  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  on  Friday  the  ninth  of  this  instant,  August,  you 
disband  yoiur  troop  of  horse  at  Boston  ;  and  that  upon  their  disbanding,  you  cause  them  to 
deliver  in  to  the  Mayor  of  Boston  all  such  arms  as  you  received  for  them  out  of  his 
Kajesty's  stores.  To  wit,  pistols  with  holstera,  backs,  breasts,  and  potts.  The  said  Mayor 
of  soston  being  appointed  by  the  Commissionera  and  by  the  Lieut.-geueral  of  his  Majesty's 
Ordnance,  to  receive  the  same  for  his  Majest/s  use.  You  are  to  apply  vourself  to  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  who  will  furnish  you  with  money  to  pay  them  up  to  the  saia  ninth  of  this 
instant,  August,  inclusive ;  and  also  with  14  days'  pay  more  (beyond  that  time)  for  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  your  troop,  which  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  allow  them,  to  defray 
their  charges  in  retummg  to  their  homes.  Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  Cockpit,  the  first 
day  of  August,  1 667.  Albemarle." 


*  Corporation  Records.  *  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  Two  of  the  new  aldermen  (John  Empson 
and  William  Otter)  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
IttiaDoe  and  supremacy,  and  were  displaced  17th 
March,  1663;  and  two  others  (Andrew  Slee  and 


Anthony  Butler)  were  not  permitted  to  go  into  elec- 
tion for  the  mayoralty  in  1663,  because  they  had  not 
taken  the  sacrament  within  the  year,  according  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  corporations* 
*  Ray*  8  Itinerary,  p.  136. 
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"  Mr.  Broxliolme  of  Boston  is  the  person  who  has  orders  from  Sir  Stephen  Fox  to  pay 
you  the  monies  that  are  payable  to  your  troop  upon  their  disbanding."  * 

A  great  tempest  and  overflowing  of  the  tide  caused  great  damage  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Norfolk  in  1671.  The  Mayor  of  Lincoln  paid  6s.  Sd.  annually  to  the 
Corporation  of  Boston,  for  the  j)assage  of  Lincohi  boats  in  **tho  waters  of 
Witham,  from  Lincoln  to  Boston,"  in  1680.- 

The  Corporation  and  inhabitants  of  Boston  addressed  Cil^rles  II.  in  IGSd, 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot,  hi  a  strain  of  loyal  adulation,  very 
strongly  contrasting  with  their  late  anti-monarchiciil  tendencies : — 

"  They  are  filled  with  horror  and  amazement  by  that  late  hori'id  and  hellish  conspiracy, 
made  by  persons  of  fanatical  and  republican  prmciplcs,  being  known  dissenters  from  the 
religion  established  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  less  enemies  to  monarchy  itself,  who  did 
traiterously  and  villainously  design  the  death  and  destruction  of  your  Majesty ;  and  not 
contented  with  the  blood  of  a  monai-ch  so  matchless  merciful,  did  also  contrive  the  murther 

and  destruction  of  your  dearest  brother,  JAMii»  Duke  of  York We  do  humbly  and 

heartily  assure  your  Majesty,  that  we  shall  to  the  utmost,  hazard  our  lives  and  fortunes^ 
which  are  your  Majesty's  by  right  and  by  duty,  to  stand  by  and  defend  your  sacred  person, 
and  your  lawful  heirs  and  successors,  against  this  and  all  other  c<>usx)iracies  and  associations 
whatsoever." 

After  the  signatures  of  the  Mayor,  &c.,  and  the  common  seal  of  the  borough, 
is  added,  "  We,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  said  borou<rh,  do  unauimouslj 
consent  and  assent  to  the  above  address,  made  to  liis  sacred  Majesty."^ 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  sitting  at  Oxford,  in  March  1681, 
the  King  showed  little  inclination  to  call  any  other,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to 
enter  into  harsher  measures  than  any  he  had  yet  taken.  Tlie  charters  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  other  corjwrations,  stood  in  the  way  of  an  absolute 
government,  and  it  was  resolved  to  break  through  this  barrier.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  writs  of  qtto  warranto  were  brought  against  them ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  chartei-s  w^ere  either  surrendered  by  the  corporations  themselves, 
or  vacated  in  Westminster  Hall  by  a  bench  of  Judges  selected  for  the  purpo8& 
It  was  intended  thereby  to  make  future  Houses  of  Commons  depend  entirely 
upon  the  will  and  nomination  of  the  Prince.  Tlic  Corporation  of  Boston 
agreed,  14th  November,  1684,  "to  surrender  the  charters  with  the  franchise 
therewith  granted,  and  thereu|)on  depending,  into  his  Majesty's  hands;  and  the 
town-clerk  was  directed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  such  surrender."* 
Charles  II.  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1685  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  that  month 
the  Corix)ration  agreed  to  ])resent  an  address  to  his  successor.^     King  James  IL 

S anted  a  new  charter  to  Boston,  dated  9th  March,  1685,  by  wln'ch  Sir  Henry 
eron,  K.B.,  was  appointed  Mayor;  Lord  Willoughhy  of  Eresby,  Recorder; 
John  Gostelow  Snow,  Deputy  Recorder ;  the  Hon.  Peregrine  Bertie,  Charles 
Bertie,  Peregrine  Bertie,  jun.,  Sir  Charles  D\Tnoke,  Bart.,  and  John  Bishop, 
Esq.,  were  appointed  aldermen.  Not  one  of  these  gentlemen  resided  in  the 
town  of  Boston,  and  several  of  them  had  not  any  visible  connexion  with  it,  or 
interest  in  its  well-being;  but  they  were  all  undoubted  adherents  of  the 
dominant  powers.  Three  residents  of  the  town  were  ap|X)inted  aldermen,^  and 
four  of  the  old  aldermen  continued  in  that  office.  Of  the  common  council  only 
two  were  retained,^  and  sixteen  new  ones  appointed.     Sir  Henry  Heron  never 

*  From  the  origiDal  in  Fkllowes's  Historical  address  ;  they  merely  state  that  the  Mayor  and 
Sketches  of  Charles  /.,  Cromwell^  and  Charles  If.  Deputy-recorder,  who  were  to  present  it,  were  not 

*  Corporation  Records.  An  old  survey  of  the  to  exceed  in  their  expenses  I Oy.  a-day  each,  with  5«. 
Corporation  property  mentions  this  payment    as  a- day  for  a  servant. 

having  been  made  in  1590.  ^  Adlard  Kymc,  Thomas  Cheyney,  and  Thoinaa 

^  London  Gazette,  September  6,  16S3.  Barber. 

*  Corporation  Records.  ■       '  John  Brown  and  John  Christopher. 

*  Ibid,   The  Records  do  not  fiimish  a  copy  of  this  i 
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attended  the  meetings  of  the  Corporation  in  his  official  position  as  Mayor 
(except  when  he  was  sworn  into  office),  but  appointed  one  of  the  new  resident 
aldermen  (Daniel  Rhodes),  to  be  deputy  mayor  in  his  absence.^  The  new 
charter  was  ordered  to  be  enrolled  m  the  Exchequer,  on  the  10th  January, 
1686 ;  and  on  the  28th  September  in  that  year,  it  was  ordered,  upon  debate, — 

"That  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  good  of  the  Corporation  (but  may  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  same),  that  copies  of  the  Charters  belonging  to  the  Corporation,'  should  bo  given  or 
distributed  to  any  person  whatsoever,  but  what  are  sworn  members  of  the  same."' 

The  Corporation,  thus  modelled  by  James  II.,  did  not  work  according  to  his 
wishes ;  nearly  all  the  non-resident  members  were  either  removed  or  resigned, 
some  in  Januaiy  and  April  1687,  and  others  in  1688;  and  several  of  the 
resident  ones  were  replaced  by  others  on  the  nomination  of  the  King.*  On  the 
17th  October,  1688,  a  proclamation  and  order  of  council  were  issued,  removing 
all  oflScers  of  coq)orations  appointed  by  Charles  11.  and  by  James  II.  smce 
1679  (this,  of  course,  included  the  new  Corporation  of  Boston,  established  by 
James  11. 's  charter  of  1685),  "excepting  those  of  such  cities  in  our  proclamation 
named,  whose  deeds  of  surrender  are  enrolled,  or  against  whom  judgments,  in 
quo  warranto^  were  entered."  As  Boston  was  not  included  in  either  of  these 
fists,  it  was  restored  to  the  condition  in  w^hich  it  was  during  Charles  II.'s  reign, 
before  the  Corporation  agreed  to  resign  their  charters  to  that  monarch ;  that  is, 
EQn^  James's  Corporation  was  displaced  and  the  old  one  restored.  The  King 
concluded  his  proclamation,  with  an  announcement  of  his  intention  "  to  call  a 
parliament  so  soon  as  the  general  disturbance  of  our  kingdom  by  the  intended 
mvasion  will  admit  thereof."^  The  members  of  the  old  Corporation  took  their 
seats  again  29th  October,  1688,  the  places  of  those  who  had  died  since  the 
surrender  in  1684  were  supplied,  and  the  Mayor  and  town-clerk,  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender,  were  restored  to  office.  The  charter  of  James  11.  was,  by  his 
own  proclamation,  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  town-clerk  was  directed  to 
endorse  that  fact  upon  the  said  charter.^  Tims  ended  the  farce  of  Corporation 
reform  by  James  II.,  and  thus  were  its  ancient  rights  and  prescriptive  privileges 
preserved  to  the  town  of  Boston. 

The  particular  directions  of  James  II.,  in  his  letter  to  the  Corporation,  dated 
14th  January,  1687-8,  in  which  he  nominated  certain  persons  as  aldermen  and 
common  council,  are  worthy  notice.  He  wishes  them  to  be  admitted  "  without 
administering  any  oath  or  oaths,  but  the  usual  oath  for  the  execution  of  their 
respective  places,  with  which  we  are  pleased  to  dispense  in  this  behalf."  He 
might  well  wish  his  nominees  to  be  spared  the  trial  of  taking  the  oaths  of 
(UUgiance  and  supremacy  usually  administered  at  that  period  to  aldermen  and 
other  members  of  corporations,  declaring  the  "  King  head  over  all  things,  as  well 
sviritual  and  ecclesiastical  as  temporal^^ — a  hard  task  for  any  one  leaning  to 
Koman  Catholicism  to  comply  witn. 

The  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  country  round  Boston,  within  the 
last  150  years,  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that,  in  1699,  "the  Highway,  as 
it  was  then  called,  from  London  to  Boston,  instead  of  coming  through  Peter- 
borough and  Spalding,  after  leaving  Stilton,  crossed  the  river  Nene  at  Gunworth 


'  Corporation  Records. 

'  The  charters  directed  to  be  surrendered  in 
Notember  1684  were  returned  by  the  town-clerk 
August  11,  1685.  It  is  probable  that  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  in  February  1685,  prevented  the  com- 
pkdon  of  the  act  of  surrender. 

*  Corporaiion  Records . 

^  Ibid.    A  docoment,  under  the  sign  manual  of 


the  King,  in  the  Corporation  Archives^  proves  these 
facts. 

^  Copies  of  the  proclamation,  and  of  the  accom- 
panying papers,  are  in  the  Corporation  Archives, 
The  proclamation  is  dated  17th  October.  James  II. 
abdicated  11th  December,  1688. 

«  Corporation  Records. 
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Ferry  (near  Milton  Park),  thence  to  West  Deeping  and  Bourn  to  Boston — the 
entire  distance  being  ninety-four  miles.* 

The  subject  of  a  supply  of  water  for  the  town  appears  to  have  again  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Corporation  in  1704,  when  John  Yamold,  and  other  persons 
concerned  in  the  water-works,  "  were  excused  from  breach  of  covenant  in  not 
performing  the  work  agreeably  to  stipulation." 

In  1705,  leave  was  given  to  "  Wni.  Beale  of  Doncaftter  (freemason),  for  the  erection  of 
three  pillars  in  the  market-place,  to  V>e  in  addition  to  the  pillars  already  standing  there, 
upon  which  is  the  cistern  for  the  holding  of  fresh  water  for  tlic  furnishing  this  horough, 
and  covering  the  same  at  top,  and  carrying  up  a  pair  of  a  stone  stairs  in  the  middle  pillar, 
pursuant  to  a  draft  now  delivered  in  for  doing  the  same.  The  said  Beale  to  be  paid  70^.  for 
the  perfecting  the  work."' 

In  1707,  it  was  ordered  that  the  "additional  work  to  the  water  cistern  in  the 
market-place  be  laid  over  with  lead  on  the  floor  thereof,  and  the  stone  pavement 
thereof  taken  up."^  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1711  (10  Anne),  for 
the  better  supplying  the  town  with  water  from  the  West  Fen,  and  granting 
two  acres  of  land  near  Cowbridge,  on  which  to  erect  a  water-house,  or  mill,  and 
other  edifices,  construct  a  cistern  or  pond,  lay  pipes,  &c.,  and  do  other  necessary 
works ;  and  providing  that  if  these  works  should  be  neglected  or  disused  for 
seven  years  together,  the  land  should  revert  to  the  Crown.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  the  water  intended  to  be  brought  into  the  town  by  these  works  was 
to  be  kept  in  a  cistern  elevated  upon  pillars  in  the  market-place ;  and  below 
this  cistern,  it  apfxiars,  the  butter-market  was  to  be  held.  In  June  1713, 
however,  this  plan  was  rejected,  because  it  was  thought  that "  the  market  people 
would  always  be  liable  to  the  droppings  from  above."  The  contractor  was, 
therefore,  directed  to  make  a  cistern  efsewhere.*  It  is  not  knoicn  where  this 
cistern  was  situated,  but  it  is  asserted  by  tradition  that  it  was  withhi  or  near  to 
the  building  adjoining  the  churchyard  in  which  the  Permanent  Library  is  now 
kept;  from  which  the  water  was  distributed  to  other  reservoirs  in  the  town; 
one  of  which  was  in  Coi-pus  Christi  Lane,  Bargate,  and  another  in  Liquor  Pond 
Street,  then  called  Water  Lane.  The  last  record  we  find  respecting  these  works 
is  dated  4th  April,  1720,  when  a  lease  of  them  was  granted  to  John  Smith,  of 
Heath,  Yorkshire,  who  stipulated  not  to  neglect  or  disuse  the  works,  so  as  to 
cause  the  land  to  revert  to  the  Crown.^  Whatever  was  the  original  efficiency 
of  these  works,  they  had  certainly  ceased  to  be  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
town  in  1746,  when  the  borings  for  water  in  the  market-place,  under  the 
directions  of  Thomas  Partridge,  were  made,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the 
proper  date* 

Dr.  Stukeley,  who  resided  in  this  town  several  years,  wrote  the  following 
account  of  it  about  1719  : — 

"  Boston,  Fanum  Sfi.  Botdphi^  the  saint  of  sea-faring  men.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  bounds  northward  of  the  Ireni,  in  most  ancient  times ;  therefore  its  old  name 
was  IcanJioe  or  Icenorum  munimentum^  as  Mr.  Baxter  interprets  it  in  his  glossary.  I  guesa 
the  first  monastery  founded  here  was  on  the  south  of  the  present  church,  for  I  saw  vast 
stone  walls  dug  up  there,  and  a  plain  leaden  cross  taken  up,  in  my  possession.  Many  were 
the  religious  houses  here  in  superstitious  times,  whose  lands  were  given  to  the  Corporation 
by  Henry  VIII. ;  as  likewise  the  estate  of  Lord  Hussey,  beheaded  then  at  Lincoln  for 
rebellion  ;  he  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  where  there  is  a  great  square  tower  of  brick,  called 
now  Hussey  Tower.  There  arc  many  such  in  this  c-ountry,  as  that  now  called  Rochford  and 
sometimes  Richmond  Tower,  which  is  very  high.    Queen  Mary  was  a  great  benefactress  to 


'  i4/manof*/or  1699.    The  route  from  L  ondon  to    i       '  Corporation  Records,  ^  Ibid,  *  lbid» 


Lincoln  was  the  same  as  far  as  Bourne,  where  it 
branched  off  to  Sleuford,  the  whole  distance  being 
ninety-nine  miles. 


'  A  square  building,  called  the  Waterhoiue,  ^ 
standing  within  the  last  seventy  years,  near  Cow- 
bridge,  on  the  borders  of  the  West  Fen. 
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this  Corporation,  and  gave  tbem  lands,  called  *  Erection  lands,'  to  pay  a  vicar,  a  lecturer* 
and  two  schoolmasters  :  they  have  now  a  revenue  of  1000^.  per  annum.  The  church  is,  I 
think,  the  largest  parish  church  (without  cross  aisles)  in  the  world  :  it  is  100  feet  wide,  and 
300  feet  long  withm  the  walls  :  the  roof  is  handsomely  ceiled  with  Irish  oak,  supported  by 
24  tall  €Uid  slender  pillars ;  many  remains  of  fine  brasses  in  the  church.  The  tower  is  the 
highest  (100  yards)  and  noblest  in  Europe.  It  is  easily  seen  40  miles  round  this  level 
country.  Mid  further  by  sea.  The  lantern  at  top  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  thinness  of  the 
stone-work  admirable. 

"There  was  a  prodigious  clock-bell,  which  could  be  heard  6  or  7  miles  round,  with  many 
old  verses  round  it ;  about  the  year  1710,  they  knocked  it  in  pieces,  without  taking  the 
inscriptions.  Twenty  yards  from  the  foimdation  of  this  tower  runs  the  rapid  Witham, 
through  a  bridge  of  wood ;  and  in  the  market-place,  in  my  memory,  was  an  old  and  large 
cross,  with  a  vault  underneath,  steps  all  around  it,  and  at  top  a  stone  pyramid  of  30  feet 
high,  but  at  this  time  quite  destroyed.  Several  friaries  here,  black,  white,  and  gray,  of 
which  but  little  remains.  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  a  colonel,  lay  in  Boston  the  night  before 
he  fought  the  battle  of  Winceby,  near  Homcastle,  Oct.  10th,  1643. 

"  "Eaist  of  Boston  was  a  chapel  called  Hiptoft,  and  in  the  town  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
John,  but  now  demolished.  Here  was  a  staple  for  wool,  and  several  other  commodities, 
and  a  vast  foreign  trade.  The  hall  was  pulled  down  in  my  time.  The  great  hall  of  St. 
Mary's  Guild  is  now  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Corporation  and  sessions,  &c.  Here  was 
bom  the  learned  John  Fox  the  Martyrologist.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  Corporation  a 
Oourt  of  Admiralty  all  over  the  coast  hereabouts."  * 

The  Corporation  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1721,  to  pursue  its 

mquiries  into  the  offences  committed  in  relation  to  the  South  Sea  scheme.*     An 

address  was  presented  to  his  Majesty,  in  September  1744,  upon  the  then  existing 

posture  of  affairs ;  and  in  October,  the  Corporation  subscribed  lOOi  towards  the 

payment  of  the  forces  to  be  raised  in  tlie  county,  as  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting 

keid  at  Lincoln.^    About  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  also  formed  themselves  into  an 

armed  association,  under  the  command  of  Bartholomew  Barlow,  Esq.     They 

had  no  uniform,  and  their  arms  were  such  as  they  could  individually  collect. 

In  1747,  Thomas  Partridge  was  employed  to  bore  for  water  in  the  market-place. 

The  attempt  was  relinquished  after  penetrating  to   the  depth   of  186   feet* 

According  to  the  Records  of  the  Corporation,  this  experiment  cost  SOL     The 

regiment  of  dragoons,  called  Hawley's  Regiment,  was  quartered  in  Boston  in 

January  and  February  1749;   and  the  parish-reffister  states  that  six  of  the 

priyates  thereof  were  married  to  women  of  Boston  during  those  months. 

On  the  25th  February,  1750,  considerable  damage  was  done  to  this  town 
and  neighbourhood  by  a  great  flood ;  and  on  the  23d  of  August  in  the  same 
year,  a  smart  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  throughout  this  district.* 

About  this  time  the  trade  of  Boston  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  low  ebb, 
through  the  ruinous  state  into  which  the  river  and  haven  had  fallen,  in  con- 
aequence  of  neglect  and  mismanagement,  and  from  errors  committed  in  the 
execution  of  works  of  drainage,  &c. 

In  1752,  an  application  was  made  to  Parliament  for  an  act  for  the  more 
^)eedy  collection  of  small  debts  in  Boston  and  the  parts  of  Holland. 


*  Stukeley's  Itinerary t  p.  32. 
'  Corporation  Records.  '  Ibid, 

*  Corporation  Surveyor's  Report^  28th  November, 
1756. 

^ "  At  Spalding,  forty-five  minutes  past  six  in 
^  morning  of  the  23d  August,  1 750,  the  air  mild 
ttd  calm,  and  the  sun  shining  bright,  a  shock  of  an 
ttithquake  was  felt,  attended  with  a  loud  crack ;  it 
(ootimied  some  seconds.  This  earthquake  was  felt 
trough  the  whole  county  of  Lincoln,  above  seventy 
■^,  bat  more  strongly  on  the  coast.  The  weather 
^  been  for  some  days  calm,  and  an  aurora borealis 
•ppeared,  vertically  shooting  rays  of  all  colours 
*>mim1,  which  tamed  to  a  very  deep  red.     Dr.    I   Magazine^  Jane  1753, 

O 


Stukeley  observes,  that  this  earthquake  extended 
itself  to  Coventry,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Newark; 
then  came  eastward  to  Harborough,  Towcester, 
Northampton,  Kettering,  Wellingborough,  Oundle, 
Uppingham,  Oakham,  Stamford,  Bourn,  Grantham, 
Spalding,  Boston,  Lincoln,  Holbeach,  Peterborough, 
and  Wisbeach,  together  with  all  the  adjacent  places. 
Then  it  passed  over  the  whole  breadth  of  Ely  Fen, 
and  reached  to  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and  the  country 
thereabouts.  An  extent  from  Warwick  to  Bury,  of 
about  100  miles  in  length,  and,  generally  speaking, 
forty  miles  in  breadth ;  and  all  this  vast  space  was 
shocked  at  the  same  instant  of  time." — Gentleman* s 
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This  neighbourhood  suftered  nnicli  from  a  fl<iod  whicli  took  place  in  the 
winter  of  1763  and  the  spring  of  1764.  This  calamity  was  not  occasioned  by 
any  high  tide,  but  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  drainage, 
and  from  the  unusual  tpiantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen  during  the  preceding 
sunnner  and  autunm.  Some  idea  of  the  srate  the  country  was  in,  may  be 
gathered  from  a  statement,  tliat  the  watt.T  was  on  a  level  with  the  threshold  of 
the  door  of  the  White  Horse  Imi,  in  West  Street,  and  extended  from  thence  to 
the  high  hmd  near  Garwick.  The  country  continued  in  this  state  several 
weeks. 

On  the  2d  December,  1763,  much  damage  was  done  by  a  violent  stonn  of 
wind  imd  rain. 

An  enumeration  of  the  inhabited  houses  and  [>opulation  was  taken  in  1767  : 
the  former  were  found  t^)  be  832,  the  latter  3470. 

In  1767,  an  Act  of  Parlitunent  was  passed  for  the  inclosure  of  the  Haute- 
Iluntre,  or  Holland  Fen.  The  bringing  this  immense  tract  of  land  into  a  state 
of  profitable  cultivation  tended  very  materially  to  the  advantage  of  Boston : 
for  the  produce  of  the  inclosed  fens  had  no  other  market,  and  of  course  the 
trade  ana  general  prosix^rity  of  the  town  would  be  very  much  increased.  Few 
general  advantages  can  be  brought  about  without  infringing  upon  either  the 
real  or  the  assumed  privileges  of  individuals ;  and  the  inclosure  of  the  Holland 
Fen  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  affecting  the  rights  of  the  small  com- 
moners and  others,  who  derived  a  profit  from  stocking  the  fen,  and  from  other 
advantages,  of  wliich  they  would  be  deprived  by  the  inclosure.  Considerable 
tumults  and  riots  were  the  consequence  of  this  feeling,  and  many  depredations 
were  committed  during  the  years  1768,  1769,  and  1770. 

In  1769,  a  subscription  was  entered  into  to  defray  the  expense  of  providing 
an  adequate  number  of  watclunen  for  the  security  of  the  town  during  the  nighL 

In  1770,  a  sloop  was  engaged  to  cruise  within  the  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  of 
the  P(jrt,  to  examine  vessels  commg  therein  from  foreign  parts,  and  cause  them 
to  perform  quarantine.* 

An  Act  of  Pai'liament  was  passed  in  1776,  for  lighting  and  watching  the 
town  of  Boston.  This  Act  was  amended  by  another  for  the  same  purposes, 
which  was  passed  in  1806. 

A  tremendous  gale  of  wind,  accompanied  with  a  consequent  high  tide,  took 
place  1st  January,  1779,  and  occasioned  nmch  loss  in  Boston  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Many  vessels  were  stranded  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  and  a  great 
number  of  cattle  destroyed.  The  lower  part  of  Boston  was  overflowed  by  the 
tide,  which  rose  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  remembered  to  have  done,  but  it 
has  been  exceeded  several  times  since. 

In  1779,  a  proposition  that  the  Mayor  should  subscribe  50L  towards  ascer- 
taining the  best  mode  of  bringing  fresh  water  into  the  market-place,  was 
negatived  in  the  Common  Ilall.^  An  endeavour  to  raise  200t  towards  bringing 
water  from  the  New  River,  to  a  conduit  to  be  erected  in  the  market-place,  was 
also  luisuccessful.  In  1783,  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  the  Corporation 
s])ent  440/.  in  another  attempt  to  procure  water  for  the  town ;  the  depth  then 
reached  was  478  feet,  when,  there  being  no  prospect  of  success,  the  design  was 
abandoned.  A  particular  account  of  the  facts  wliich  this  experiment  developed, 
will  be  given  in  the  section  upon  the  Geology  of  the  district.  Another  high 
tide  occurred  on  the  24th  January,  1782,  which  caused  much  distress  to  tibe 
inhabitants  and  considerable  injury  to  property. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  better  paving  and  cleansing  the  streets  of  Boston 


Corporation  Records.  -  Ibid, 
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was  passed  in  1792.  By  this  Act,  all  sign-jwsts,  |X)rclics,  steps,  and  otlier 
encroachments  upon  the  streets,  were  removed,  and  many  very  excellent  re^ru- 
lations  were  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  Tins  Act  was  amended 
and  rendered  more  effectual  by  another,  which  was  passed  in  1806.^ 

The  **  Boston  Armed  Association  **  was  formed  5th  May,  1798.  The  corps 
provided  its  own  arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements,  and  clothing,  and  took  no 
pay  for  its  services.  Its  object  was  to  assist  the  civil  })ower  in  any  ])art  of  the 
i)orough  or  hamlet  of  Skirbeck  Quarter  in  case  of  invasion,  rebellion,  insur- 
rection, civil  commotion,  or  any  other  case  of  extraordinary  emergency.  It 
consisted  of  three  companies  of  fifty  men  each.  In  1799,  the  Spalding  troop  of 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  was  called  in  to  aid  in  suj^pressing  a  rather  serious  riot  which 
took  place  in  Boston,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  about  balloting 
for  die  militia.     The  rioters  were  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood. 

The  inclosure  of  those  immense  tracts  of  land,  the  East,  West,  and  Wildmore 
Fens,  which  commenced  in  1802,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
the  preceding  year,  added  much  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Boston,  as  well 
as  to  the  salubrity,  pleasantness,  and  productiveness  of  the  district  A  full 
account  of  this  great  national  improvement  will  be  given  in  the  section  respecting 
the  Fens. 

The  Iron  Bridge,  which  was  completed  in  1806,  was  an  improvement  of  very 
great  importance ;  the  old  bridge  having  long  been  regarded  as  a  discredit  to  the 
town,  very  inconvenient,  and  not  altogether  secure.  The  account  of  this  bridge 
and  of  the  various  previous  ones  in  or  near  the  same  locality,  will  be  given  in 
the  "  Walk  through  J5oston."  The  Act  for  the  Recovery-  of  Small  Debts,  which 
had  been  passed  in  1752,  was  repealed  in  1807,  and  a  new  one  procured  of  more 
general  application ;  the  oi>eration  of  which  extends  also  over  the  hundreds  of 
bkirbeck  and  Kirton,  excepting  the  parishes  of  Surfleet  and  Gosberton.'*' 

The  question  was  again  stirred  this  year  resp(»cting  the  practicaljility  of  eoii- 
ve^ang  water  by  pipes  from  Hagnaby  to  Boston,  but  it  was  thought  that  it  could 
not  be  done,^  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  consulted,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  expressed 
an  opinion  "  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  convey  water  by  pipes  to  so 
great  a  distance."* 

On  the  evening  of  November  30th,  1807,  the  tide  rose  so  high  at  Boston  that 
very  few  houses  near  the  river  escaped  its  effects ;  the  water  flowing  in  iiiaiiy 
instances  more  than  a  foot  above  the  ground-floor.  The  streets  were  in  many 
places  impassable;  when  at  its  height,  the  tide  was  four  inches  higher  than  the 
great  one  of  the  19th  of  October,  1801  ;  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  it  was 
two  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  flowed  uj)  as  far  as  the  pulpit.  In  its  ju'ogress  con- 
siderable damage  was  done ;  and  it  being  what  is  called  "  a  stolen  tide,"  the 
country  was  not  prepared  for  it ;  in  consequence  many  sheep  in  the  marshes 
were  drowned.  This  tide  is  said  to  have  been  seven  inches  higher  than  one 
which  occurred  in  October  1793. 

The  calamitous  effects  of  the  great  tide  which  took  place  on  the  lOtli  of 
November,  1810,  were  of  a  more  extensive  nature  than  tliose  of  any  hitherto 
recorded.  The  whole  of  that  day  was  very  rainy  and  teinjK'stiious ;  the  wind 
blew  impetuously  from  the  E.S.E.,  and  gradually  increased  in  violence  till  the 
evening,  when  it  became  a  perfect  hurricane.  The  conse(|Uc»n(:e  of  this  continued 
gale  was,  that  the  evening  tide  came  in  with  great  rapidity,  and  rose  to  an 
nnpi'ecedented  height,  being  four  inches  and  a  half  highei-  tlian  that  of  Novend)er 


*  The  average  annual  amount  of  the  pnving.ratc 
collected  for  the  seven  years  previous  to  1H55,  was 

*  Thi«  Act  is  snperstdccl  l)y  the  County  Courts  Act. 


■*  Corpnrafion  Records. 

■'  Corporation  lUcovds.  This  tloc?  not  correctly 
express  Sir  Joseph's  opinion,  which  had  evidcnlly 
rdation  to  the  want  of  a  snll^t'ii'nt  fall. 
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1807  ;  whole  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  were  completely  inundated,  and 
many  parts  of  the  town,  wliich  had  hitherto  escaped  the  effects  of  a  high  tide^ 
were  on  tliis  occasion  covered  to  a  considerable  deptli  with  water. 

Owing  to  the  sea-banks  having  given  way  in  many  parts  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  water  having  spread  itself  through  these  breaches 
over  the  adjacent  country,  which  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide  had  to  return 
the  same  way  until  it  had  reached  their  level,  the  water  in  the  streets  of 
Boston  did  not  perceptibly  abate  for  nearly  an  hour.  In  all  probability,  the 
sea-banks  giving  way  saved  the  town  of  Boston  from  almost  entire  destruction  ; 
for,  had  the  tide  flowed  on  in  its  accustomed  channel  until  it  had  si)ent  itself,  it 
must  have  risen  considerably  higher,  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief  that  would 
have  been  occasioned  in  Boston  is  not  to  be  easily  defined.  As  it  was,  the  town 
was  saved,  but  the  surrounding  country  was  deluged.  The  old  sea-banks  were 
insufficient  in  height,  and  the  surge  dashed  over  them  for  nearly  their  whole 
extent,  and  in  its  fall  scoured  away  the  soil  of  the  bank  on  the  land  side  from  the 
summit  to  the  base,  by  which  means  the  breaches  were  occasioned.  The  whole 
extent  of  country  from  Wainfleet  to  Spalding  shared  in  this  calamity ;  great 
numbers  of  sheep  and  other  cattle  were  drowned;  com  and  haystacks  were 
swept  away ;  and  property  to  the  following  amount  destroyed : — 

£      B,  d. 

Individual  losses    16,840  10  0 

(Of  which  8000?.  belonged  to  persons  who  were  either 
totally  ruined,  or  materially  distressed  thereby.) 

Injury  to  public  sea-banks 3500    0  0 

Ditto    private  sea-banks   8000    .0  0 

28,340  10    0 

A  subscription  was  entere<l  into  to  reheve,  in  some  degree,  the  distresses  of 
those  who  had  been  injured  by  this  great  calamity;  and  a  committee  waa 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  actual  losses  sustained  by  tlic  indigent  only,  which 
was  found  to  be  3928Z.  I8s.  6dJ 

A  still  higher  tide,  however,  occurred  on  the  2d  March,  1820 ;  it  is  said 
to  have  exceeded  that  of  1810  by  several  inches.  Tb.e  private  banks 
enclosing  the  out-marshes  from  Butterwick  to  Wainfleet  were  all  considerably 
injured.  The  additional  height  and  strength  which  had  been  given  to  the  oU 
sea-banks  since  1810,  saved  them  from  any  material  injury.  An  Act  forUghting 
the  town  with  gas  received  the  royal  assent  May  2d,  1825 ;  and  the  works 
which  have  since  been  completed  have  added  much  to  the  comlbrt,  convenience, 
and  security  of  the  inhabitants.^ 

Great  improvements  commenced  in  the  market-j)lace  about  1819.  These 
were,  replacing  a  row  of  verj^  inferior  buildings,  which  extended  nearly  from  the 
end  of  Angel  Lane  to  the  corner  of  Church  Lane,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
market-place,  witli  a  range  of  good  houses  and  handsome  shops ;  taking  down 
the  Market  Cross,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  market  space,  and  erecting 
the  Assembly  Rooms  at  the  noith-east  angle  of  the  bridge.  These  improvements 
will  be  particularly  described  in  another  Division. 


*  £     s.  d. 

Wyberton  sustained  of  this 631  11  0 

Fosdyke  ,,  „         816  11  0 

Alderchurcb  „  ,,        261  14  0 

Surfleet  „  „        601     5  o 

Fishtoft  „  ,,        1277    2  6 

FmmptoD  „  ,,        143  15  0 

lirton  M  M        100    5  0 


Other  parishes  smaller  amoants. — From  a  Stait' 
ment  publishtd  at  the  time. 

^  The  annual  average  of  the  rate  collected  for 
lighting  the  town  for  the  seven  years  preyioos  to 
1H55  was  860/. 
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The  right  of  the  Corporation  to  exact  certain  tolls*  upon  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  wool,  carts,  waggons,  &c.,  passing  the  bridge  into  or  through  the  town,  or 
unloading  therein,  hadlong  been  doubted;^  and  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
was  held  in  June  1828,  when  a  petition  was  addressed  to  the  Corporation,  asking 
that  body  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration  and  abolish  the  tolls.  The 
Corporation  replied,  that  the  said  tolls  were  gu^^  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  by 
charters,  and  that  they  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  ^m^nd  and  enlorce  the 
same;  that  the  said  tolls  were  granted  for  the  benefit  and' advantage  of  the 
fireemen,  and  to  protect  them  against  strangers,  who  might  otherwise.'come  ai?d 
trade  in  the  town  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  freemen ;  that  the  Mayor  and 
burgesses  were,  by  their  oaths,  bound  to  protect  and  preserve  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  freemen,  and  therefore  could  not  abandon  the  tolls.  Actions 
were  subsequently  brought  by  the  lessees  of  the  tolls  under  the  Corporation  against 
parties  who  doubted  the  legality  of  the  tolls  and  resisted  their  payment.  In 
March  1829,  the  Corporation  appointed  a  committee  to  protect  and  assist  the 
lessees  in  these  actions ;  and  in  December  1830,  Lord  Tenterden  gave  a  verdict 
of  non-suit  on  the  merits  of  their  case  agauist  the  lessees  of  the  Corporation.  By 
this  verdict  the  above-mentioned  tolls  were  done  away.  We  have  not  the  means 
of  estimating  the  amount  which  had  been  collected  yearly,  because  we  cannot 
ascertain  the  lessees'  receipts.' 

Another  high  tide  occurred  August  30th,  1833  ;  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
perfect  hurricane  of  wind,  which  occasioned  much  injury  and  loss,  not  only  alon^ 
the  coast,  but  also  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  country.  Wormgate,  and 
several  other  portions  of  Boston,  were  flooded  by  the  tide-water. 

The  first  election  of  members  of  Parliament  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  for 
reforming  the  representation  of  the  kingdom  took  place  in  December  1832;* 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise,  788  persons 
voted ;  at  the  last  election  pre^aous  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  number  who 
voted  was  only  501.  At  a  subsequent  election  in  1841  tlie  number  of  persons 
voting  was  921.     This  is  the  largest  number  upon  record. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  corporations, 
the  governing  body  was  a  self-elected  one ;  the  inhabitants  having  no  vote  or 
choice  whatever  in  its  appointment  The  Act  which  was  passed  5th  and  6th 
William  IV.  (June  1835^),  placed  the  election  of  corporate  authorities,  all 
over  the  kingdom,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  One  particular  effect  of  this  Act, 
so  far  as  respects  Boston,  has  been  to  place  the  large  amount  of  annual  income 
derived  from  the  Erection  Lands  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary  for  specific  pur- 
poses, and  all  other  charitable  bequests,  until  that  time  managed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  charity  trustees,  appointed  for  life  by  tlie  Lord 


*  Id  1825,  a  motion  was  made  to  print  a  schedule 
of  the  tolls  and  duties  which  the  Corporation  was 
entitled  to  receive,  but  it  was  negatived  in  the  Hall. 
^Corporation  Records. 

'In  1738,  the  Corporation  indemnified  the  lessee 
of  the  tolls  (Mr.  W.  Wayet)  "  against  any  suit 
which  Mr.  Lot  Maile,  of  Spalding,  may  bring 
a^nst  him  for  detaining  any  oc  kis  horses,  sheep, 
or  other  goods,  for  tolls  due  far  passing  the  bridge, 
provided  that  the  said  lessee  has  not  demanded  any 
other  tolls  than  the  Corporation  schednle  warrants. " 
-Ibid, 

'  The  bridge  and  stallage  rent  paid  by  the  lessees 
to  the  Corporation  in  1)328  was  410/.  Now  the 
bridge-toll  is  done  away,  the  stallage  rents  for  160/. 
We  cannot  ascertain  what  these  tolls  had  formerly 
been  rented  for,  since  they  were  always  blended  with 
other  things.  The  earliest  record  of  the  tolls  is  in 
1562,  when  Mr.  Sowtheme  rented  the  **  profits  of 


both  the  fayres,  the  profits  of  the  market  toll,  the 
donnage  qf  the  bridge,  the  profits  of  the  close  called 
the  Holmes,  with  all  the  profits,  whatever  they  be, 
for  one  year  for  30/."  In  1564,  they  rented  for  60/. 
In  1612,  the  bridge  and  crane  rented  for  42/.  In 
1639,  all  the  tolls  and  the  crane  rented  for  65/. ; 
in  1673,  for  the  same ;  in  1700,  for  lOO/. ;  in  1725,  for 
125/. ;  in  1748,  for  100/. ;  in  1767,  for  128/. ;  in  1782, 
for  132/.  and  seven  pounds  of  sngKr,— Corporation 
Records. 

*  The  Act  received  the  royal  assent  June  7th, 
1832. 

*  All  ratepayers  who  have  been  so  three  years  are 
burgesses,  and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
town  council,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the 
rent  or  the  rates  which  they  pay.  In  1855,  the  num- 
ber of  burgesses  in  the  West  Ward  was  889 ;  those 
in  Bargate  Ward,  702. 
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Cliancellor.     A  sclionK*  for  tlio  aniiiinl  ai)i)roj)riati(»n  of  these  funds  has  been 
agiXHid  iijKMi,  to  wliich  we  sh:ill  attend  in  the  section  respecting  Cliarities. 

In  18.*i6,  the  subject  of  a  supply  of  water  was  a<i:ain  agitated,  and  meetings 
were  held  to  coUvsider  tlic  practicaliihty  or.i)rocuring  sucli  supply  from  Keal  or 
Ho]ingl)roke,  hut  these  nieetingij  did  iiot.pnKhice  any  useful  result.  In  1844, 
the  first  mention  of  rail\v>^-s  tn^cVinnexion  with  Boston  occurs  in  the  Coriwration 
Kecords.  Several  s'cbnnes.foi^rairways  to  ])ass  through,  or  to  be  connected  witli, 
the  towo;  w6re  ti^un"  in  agitation ;  and  the  Record  states  the  "  imjK^itance  of 
iiavi4ig,5L*sia1ion  or  terminus  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  Ixirough." 
'  The  subject  of  a  suj)ply  of  water  was  revived  in  1 845 ;  and  this  important  matter, 
which  had  been  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of  for  a  jHM-iod  of  277  yeai's,*  was  now 
destined  to  be  set  at  rest  by  a  most  successful  solution  of  the  (juestion.  A  report 
was  made  ujx)n  the  subject,  in  Octolxjr  1845,  by  an  experienced  engineer,"  which 
was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  hihabitants,  and  a  company  formed,  and  a  capital 
raised,  to  caiTy  its  suggestions  and  recommendations  into  execution.  The  report 
stated  tliat  the  water  of  all  the  drains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  as  well 
as  tliat  of  die  Witham,  was  unfit  for  domestic  or  culinary  purposes ;  that  the 
East-Keal  water  was  too  low  to  be  brought  to  Boston  without  the  aid  of  exi)ensive 
stear^  ])ower ;  that  the  water  at  Partney  Mill  was  also  too  low ;  and  that  the 
Bolingbroke  water  would  require  filtration.  The  water  at  Miningsby  was 
250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement  at  Boston,  from  which  it  was  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  might  be  conveyed  there  in  sufficient  quantity  through  twelve- 
inch  pipes  at  an  expense  of  'M),O0\)L  The  reconnnendations  of  the  reix)rt  were 
most  successfully  carried  into  execution,  and  the  works  were  opened  in  July 
1849.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  have,  sujce  that  time,  enjoyed  as  ample  a 
supply  of  pure  sparkling  water  as  any  comnnmity  in  the  kingdom.  The  supply 
has  never  for  a  moment  indicated  any  symptom  of  failure;  and  the  long,  dry 
sinnmer  of  1854  probably  put  the  works  to  as  severe  a  test  as  they  arc  ever 
likely  to  exixjrience.  The  engineer  states  that  the  su])ply  of  water  is  equal  to 
the  wants  of  a  population  double  that  of  Boston  in  1849 ;  and  the  pressure  suffi- 


f0^. 


-^-p-yrfi-0rj;>i'^\ 


a^yf^r^'/rr^'.^-^r..,:. 


llit^  suhjcit  of  l)ri:ij.'inir  wattr  fioin  Knil  Hill  was  discussed  in  the  Common  (isill  in  loCS. 
Mr.  Thomas  II  vwksi.t.y.  M.l.C.K. 
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dent  to  carry  the  water  to  the  top  of  every  four-storied  house  in  the  town.  The 
Revesby  Beck,  which  supplies  tliis  water,  being  a  mountain  stream,  might  be  dry 
once  in  every  twenty  years ;  hence,  Mr.  Hawkslky  observed,  the  necessity  for 
a  reservoir.^  The  reservoir,  constructed  before  the  oj>ening  of  the  works,  is 
capacious  enough  to  supply  the  town  for  180  days,  or  half  a  year;  so  tliat,  if  no 
rain  sliould  fall  during  a  i)eriod  of  that  extent,  tlie  supply  would,  of  course, 
cease, — a  circumstance  not  likely  to  occui*.  Thus,  the  supply  being  certain, 
and  the  quality  unexceptionable,  nothing  more  can  be  required  in  regard  to  this 
great  necessity  of  life — good  water. 

The  loop  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  extending  from  Peterborough 
through  Boston  to  Lincoln  imd  Grimsby,  was  opened  on  the  17  th  October,  1848, 
and  placed  Boston  in  communication  by  railway  with  nearly  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

From  1848  to  the  present  time  nothing  has  occurred  relative  to  Boston  that 
does  not  more  appropriately  connect  itself  with  otlier  sections  of  this  publi- 
cation. 


The  Income  and   ExPENnnuRE  of  the  Town  Council,  for  tlie  year  which 
ended  September  1854,  were  as  follow: — 

Income. 

£  8.  d. 

Rents  received  one  year  to  Lady  Day,  1854 2861  5  0 

Sheep  aud  hog-pens,  and  fish-stalLs,  one  year    461  15  6 

Interest  on  turnpike  and  other  securities 261  3  1 

^3584     3     7 

This  constitutes  what  is  called  the  Borough  Fund,  and  was  this  year  expended 
under  the  following  heads : — 

£     8,  d. 
Annuities  principally  payable  for  money  borrowed  by  the 

old  Coq)oration  for  corporate  purposes 1045  11  10 

Salaries,  pensions,  and  allowances    728     2  8 

Rents,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance    211     6  11 

Police    735     8  5 

Payment  to  Paving  Commissioners 154  12  0 

Administration  of  justice 52     2  2 

Repairs 261  10  7 

Expenses  attending  markets  and  fairs     144     2  5 

Priiiting,  law,  and  miscellanies 630    3  1 

£3863    0     1 

The  Town  Council   have  power  to  cover  all  excess  of  expenditure  by   a 
Borough  Rate. 

Under  the  Harbour  Act, — 

£      8.  d. 

The  tonnage  and  lastage  received,  was     2021)  15  8 

Wharfage 311     8  3 

Rent  of  marsh-land    70    0  0 

£2411     3  11 


'This  resenoir  covers  an  extent  of  upwards  of   I    Miniiij^sby  or  UcvcsbyBcck,  and  also  another  stream, 
^  acres ;  it  is  not  formed  by  an  excavation,  but   |    caUled  the  Chixby  Beck,  pour  their  waters, 
oy  ao  embankment  across  a  valley,  into  which  the    ', 
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The  amount  received  from  these  sources  is  annually  disbursed  for  improve 
ment  of  the  haven  and  port,  and  in  repayment  of  loans  previously  contracte 
for  the  same  purpose. 


AREA,  POPULATION,  &c. 
Area. 
The  Parish  of  Boston,  on  the  east  side  of  the  water,  contains, — 

A. 

Old  inclosures  and  commons  lately  enclosed 1338 

Allotment  in  the  West  Fen 913 

„         in  the  East  Fen    397 

Old  bed  of  the  River 74 


R.  P. 
0  0 
2  36 
0  5 
0  28 


On  the  west  side  of  the  water, — 

Old  inclosures  and  commons  now  enclosed   401  2  30 

Allotment  in  Holland  Fen 1613  3  14 

Banks  of  the  river  and  drains 40  0    0 


R.   p. 


2722    3  29 


1955    2    4 


Extent  of  the  parish 4678    1 


Population. 

1565.    Houses,  471,  4i  inhabitants  to  each '  2091 

1678.     Inhabitants    and    sojourners    assessed    to    the  Poll-tax, 

granted  to  Charles  XL  (all  said  to  be  included)   2070 

1709.    Population  taken  by  the  Rev.  E.  Kelsall,  vicar ' 3008 

1767.    Population East  side  of  the  water 1962 

West  side  of        „  1508  * 

3470 

1778.    Population  stated  at   5476^ 

1781.    The  number  of  houses  assessed  to  the  House  and  Window 

Taxes,  was, — 469 

1801.     Inhabited  Houses 1252,  Population 5926 

1811 

1821       „ 

1831       „ 

1841 

1847 

1851 


In  1851,  Males,  7149  ;  Females,  7848. 
2058,  or  15ft  per  cent. 


..   1837  „  8113 

..  2185  „  10,373 

11,240 

„  12,939 

..  2700  „  13,500 

..   3067*        „  14,997 

Increase  of  population  during  the  last  ten  ye« 


»  HarlHan  MSS,  No.  618. 

^  A  note  attached  to  this  statement  says : — "Of 
this  population  131  were  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents, and  62  Antipaedo  -  Baptists ;  10  were 
Quakers,  and  4  Papists ;  in  all,  207.  In  this  account 
the  children  of  Dissenters  f  who  are  too  young  to 
choose  their  religion  themselves)  are  included,  and 
help  to  make  up  the  numbers,  as  being  too  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  the  zeal  and  inclination  of  their 
parents  the  wrong  way." 

^  Of  these  73  are  called  Anabaptists,  17  Quakers, 


13  Presbyterians,  )0  Papists,*  and  4  Methodisl 
together  1 1 7,  called  *•  Papists  and  Sectaries."  1 
inhabited  houses  are  stated  to  have  been  832. 

*  This  statement  is  taken  from  a  document 
the  Church  Archives,  We  think  the  population 
over- rated. 

*  The  inhabited  houses  were  3067,  the  uninl 
bited  135,  and  there  were  25  building.  The  numi 
of  separate  occupations  was  3136. 

AU  the  statements  since  1781  are  taken  from  \ 
official  returns. 
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BAPTISMS^  MARRIAQES,  AND  FUNERALS. 

The  following  Tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  Church  registers  until 
1837 ;  and  since  that  year,  from  the  Registrar's  accounts : — 


Tmt. 


i 
1 


Tmt. 


1560  to  1670. 
1570  to  1580. 
1580  to  1590. 
1590  to  1600. 
1600  to  1610. 
1610  to  1620. 
1620  to  1630. 
1630  to  1640. 
1640  to  1650. 
1650  to  1660. 
1660  to  1670. 
1670  to  1680. 
1680  to  1690. 
1690  to  1700. 
1700  to  1710. 
1710  to  1720. 
1720  to  1730. 
1730  to  1740. 
1740  to  1760. 
1760  to  1760. 
1760  to  1770. 
1770  to  1780. 
Inl781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801-.... 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 


98 

73 

98 

87 

100 

88 

112 

122 

140 

107 

96 

99 

96 

93 

96 

100 

102 

112 

88 

83 

121 

167 

136 

133 

162 

147 

168 

162 

168 

181 

184 

204 

218 

212 

196 

197 

217 

214 

240 

227 

229 

226 

251 

246 

296 

322 

303 

316 


23 
19 
26 
36 
26 
62 
69 
40 
36 


40 
44 
44 
48 
60 
46 
64 
49 
59 
48 
64 
39 
68 
60 
65 
57 
66 
78 
85 
49 
60 
77 
68 
83 
68 
100 


97 
88 
161 
78 
77 
108 
132 
167 
164 
179 
180 
179 
162 
130 
137 
138 
162 
146 
118 
91 
136 
173 
196 
176 
148 
202 
121 
112 
128 
146 
186 
126 
93 
162 
140 
147 
161 
206 
166 
111 
133 
144 
106 
190 
168 
139 
150 
169 


In 


1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


338 
357 
310 
340 
350 
349 
341 
376 
369 
308 
368 
343 
331 
372 
396 
376 
362 
364 
370 
369 
310 
368 
380 
366 
368 
366 
338 
353 
401 
400 
379 
407 
352 
373 
414 
458 
393 
435 
427 
406 
430 
444 
465 
490 
498 
549 
509 
470 


94 

88 

64 

98 

119 

101 

111 

109 

101 

76 

98 

83 

129 

103 

106 

99 

96 

111 

93 

110 

101 

120 

104 

124 

117 

98 

118 

108 

98 

105 

94 

99 

97 

92 

109 

82 

72 

90 

75 

62 

87 

128 

105 

88 

73 

91 

83 

80 


206 
194 
208 
301 
201 
156 
226 
178 
132 
163 
196 
224 
184 
196 
197 
191 
160 
187 
230 
256 
258 
203 
265 
180 
237 
206 
213 
233 
272 
231 
270 
289 
289 
368 
344 
270 
306 
294 
300 
322 
339 
436 
418 
314 
304 
329 
337 
368 
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STATISTICS  OF   BIRTHS^  DEATHS,   ETC. 


From  1781  to  1800  inclusive,  the  whole  amount  of  burials  was  2990,  of  whom 
1518  were  males,  and  1472  females.  The  total  number  of  baptisms  during  that 
period  was  3809,  of  which  number  1946  were  males,  and  1863  females. 

From  1800  to  1812  inclusive,  the  total  number  of  funerals  was  2320,  of  whom 
1202  were  males  and  1118  females. 

We  think  tlie  annual  deaths  in  Boston  are  not  accurately  stated  in  this  table, 
since  it  includes  only  the  funerals  solemnised  by  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church,  until  the  Registry  Act  came  into  operation  in  1837.  There  were, 
during  a  portion  of  this  period  at  least,  several  pei-sons  annually  interred  in  the 
Dissenters'  burial-ground ;  and  others  who  died  in  Boston  and  were  interred  in 
other  places.  Thus,  in  1811,  the  funerals  are  recorded  in  the  table  as  having 
been  201 ;  but  there  were  also  twenty  })ersons  who  died  in  Boston  and  were 
interred  in  other  places ;  there  were  also  six  funerals  in  the  Dissenters'  burial- 
ground.  We  cannot  ascertain  tlie  number  who  died  in  othei*  places  and  were 
buried  in  Boston ;  but  this  statement  shows,  that,  including  these  latter  persons^ 
the  deaths  in  1811,  instead  of  being  201  (the  number  of  funerals  in  the  table^ 
were  in  reality  227.  Probably,  if  fifteen  were  added  to  the  number  in  the  table 
for  each  year  from  1781  to  1800,  and  twenty  for  each  year  from  1800  to  1837, 
a  tolerably  accurate  statement  of  the  annual  deaths  would  be  afforded.  From 
1837,  the  accounts  being  furnished  by  the  Registrar,  the  tabular  statement  muat 
be  correct. 

We  do  not  think  that  in  this  district  any  season  is,  during  a  succession  of  jeara, 
very  decidedly  more  healthy  than  any  other,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
before  the  drainage  and  inclosure  of  the  Fens.  We  find  the  baptisms  and 
burials  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  at  four  several  times  since  the 
inclosure  of  the  Fens,  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


First  Quarter  • 
Second  Quarter 
Third  Quarter  • 
Foui-th  Quarter 


1811. 


I 

ft 
n 


1 

o 
c 

9 


101 

47 

80 

54 

78 

42 

91 

68 

1841. 


121 

101 

97 

95 


1851. 


115 

90 
61 

78 


116 
129 
126 
127 


1B54. 


96 
68 
65 
76 


126 

86 

114 

144 


102 
86 
69 

lis 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Partiuuge,  who,  whilst  Vicar  of  Boston,  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  subject,  says, — 

"  It  appears  from  the  registers  of  this  parish,  that  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  persons 
buried  there  in  the  fifty-four  years  prececiing  1803,  died  by  the  small-pox ;  and  that  the 
mean  pojnilation  during  that  time  was  4120." 

He  adds, — 

"  It  also  appears  that  of  the  persons  buried  in  Boston  within  the  five  years  preoeding 
1 805,  nearly  half  were  infants  under  three  years  of  age,  which  was  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  numi)er  baptized.'' 

The  jmrish  registers  of  Boston,  and  those  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
show  many  instances  of  great  mortality,  which,  except  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  pliigue,  we  have  no  means  of  accounting  for.     It  frequently  occurs,  also,  that 


VISITATION   OF  THE  PLAGUE,   ETC. 
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the  mortality  is  represented  as  having  been  very  great  in  one  parish,  whilst 
daring  the  same  year  it  is  below  the  average  in  a  neighbouring  one.  For 
instance,  the  burials  in  Boston  in  1570  were  152,  or  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
above  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years ;  whilst  in  Kirton  the  number  of 
burials  was  barely  above  that  average.  Many  other  similar  cases  could  be 
quoted. 

The  mortality  caused  by  the  plague  in  Boston  in  1587  and  1588  was  very 
great,  the  funerals  being  372  and  200  respectively ;  whilst  the  average  of  the 
eight  preceding  years  was  only  122,  and  that  of  the  twelve  succeeding  ones  only 
84.  A  similar  mortality,  most  probably  from  the  same  cause,  occurred  in  several 
ne^bouring  parishes.  The  funerals  in  Leake  were  104  from  November  1587 
to  November  1588  ;  whilst,  in  the  preceding  year  and  the  two  succeeding  ones, 
they  averaged  only  24.  In  Frampton  the  greatest  mortality  took  place  in 
1586-87,  when  130  funerals  are  recorded,  the  average  of  the  five  succeeding 
years  being  only  30.  The  greatest  mortality  in  Kirton  about  this  period  was  in 
1590,  when  102  funerals  are  recorded;  those  of  1589  having  been  only  57. 
Other  visitations  of  the  plague,  or  some  violent  epidemic,  occurred  in  Boston  in 
1637,  raising  the  funerals  about  45  per  cent;  and  in  1658,^  1666,  1667,  and 
1668,  when  the  funerals  were  30  per  cent  above  the  average.  The  registers 
show  that  the  mortality  was  very  high  in  Boston  in  1643, 1652, 1656,  and  1657  ; 
also  in  1680,  1691,  1701,  1704,  1719,  1741,  1763,  and  1780 ;«  and  in  Kirton 
m  1719  and  1724.'  The  small-pox  was  frequently  epidemic  in  England  in  the 
17tb  and  18th  centuries,  and  probably  was  the  cause  of  some  of  these  increased 
mcHrtalitlefl.     In  1782,  a  note  in  the  Boston  Register  states, — 

"'Hie  injluema  raged  generally  through  the  kingdom  this  year,  particularly  in  the  north, 
and  was  &tal  to  many.  Forty  five  burials  took  place  in  Boston  in  the  month  of  April 
owing  to  this  disorder.    It  extended  also  through  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe." 

As  regards  the  present  sanitary  position  of  Boston,  it  may  be  stated  that  tlie 
average  mortality  of  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  was  323,  the  average  population 
being  15,222.  The  deaths,  therefore,  were  about  1  m  47,  or  2  J  per  cent.  The 
average  mortality  of  England  is  estimated  at  1  in  45,  or  2 §  per  cent  So  that 
Boston,  in  this  point  of  view,  is,  at  least,  equal  to  the  average  of  the  kingdom. 


*  This  was  not  the  plague,  bat  probably  a  "  severe 
epidemic  or  influenza,  which  occurred  generally 
thronghoat  England  during  the  year."  '  *  The  earth 
was  covered  with  snow  from  the  idea  of  December 
almost  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  north  wind 
eoBstantly  blowing.  In  some  towns,  in  the  space 
of  a  week,  above  a  thousand  peof  le  fell  sick  al- 
together; it  was  very  fatal  to  men  of  declining 
i^»* — See  Dr.  Willis's  PracHee of  Phyrie ;  Lon- 
4oa,  1684;  and  D&.  Thko.  THOMPgON's  Annala 
tfhftwautaf  p.  11. 

'  The  number  of  burials  this  year  was  272 ;  "  a 
very  unusual  number,'*  says  the  Register,  '*  espe- 
dally  as  there  was  no  general  sickness  in  the  towo, 
aeept  the  measles,  which  carried  off  a  few  children. 
Ike  medical  mea  stated  that  there  had  been  less 


than  the  usual  sickness  (disorders)  during  the  year. 
The  summer  wss  very  hot  and  dr>',  and  the  preceding 
winter  also  dry.  The  deaths  in  Kirton  were  un- 
usually few." 

'  Both  the  Boston  and  the  Kirton  registers  re- 
ceived particular  attention  from  the  Rev.  John  Cal- 
throp,  who  held  the  vicarages  of  both  parishes  for 
nearly  forty  years.  In  one  of  the  Boston  Register 
books  there  is  a  parallel  statement  of  the  annual 
bapfisms  and  funerals  in  Boston  and  Kirton  from 
1550  to  1780.  According  to  this  statement,  the 
Minerals  in  Kirton  in  1559  and  1560  were  H3  and  69 
respectively,  when  the  population  was  very  little  over 
1000 ;  whilst  in  Boston,  where  the  population  was 
about  2100.  the  funerals  in  1559  were  only  35  ;  and 
in  1560,  75. 


DIVISION    IV. 


Ilnritttt  State,  ^aitts,  ice. 


,OTHING  is  known  of  the  monastery  which  St.  Bo- 
tolph  founded  in  Boston,  excepting  that  the  period 
of  its  foundation  was  A.D.  654,  and  that  of  its  de* 
struction  870.  Dr.  Sttjkelet  conjectured,  that  its 
site  was  "  on  the  south  of  the  present  church,**  and 
states,  that  he  "  saw  vast  stone  walls  dug  up  there, 
and  a  plain  leaden  cross,  which  he  had  m  his  pos- 
session." St  BoTOLPH  was  buried  in  this  monas- 
teiT  A.D.  680.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Elj 
and  Thorney  about  the  year  970.  GrouGH  says, 
that  the  old  house  which  formerly  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  on 
the  ground  in  the  front  of  the  Sessions  House,  and  long  occupied  by  the  Pacey 
famuy,  was  "  some  remains  of  St  Botolph's  Priory ;"  but  he  does  not  mve  any 
authority  for  this  assertion.  There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  this  house 
which  indicated  such  remote  antiquity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Dominican  or  Black  Friabs  were  established  here 
very  shortly  after  their  introduction  into  England,  which  was  in  the  year  122L 
Their  house,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  was  burnt  down  during  Chamberlain's  riot  in 
1287  or  1288.  The  only  account  which  is  known  to  be  extant  respecting  the 
destruction  of  this  Friary  is  the  following,  "  a.d.  1288,  the  church  of  the  Black 
Friars  at  St  Botolph's  was  burnt,  together  with  the  refectory  and  other  houses.*** 
This  fraternity  was  re-established  very  shortly  after  this  calamity;  for,  in  1291, 
John  of  Sutton  held  a  piece  of  ground  in  this  town,  containing  forty-four  percheSy 
for  the  "  preaching  friars  of  St  Botolph."*  In  1292,  a  patent  was  granted  to 
the  same  fraternity.^  This  Friary  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Tilney 
family,  but  the  date  of  its  establishment  is  not  known,  neither  is  there  anything 
upon  record  respecting  it  Its  site  was  in  South  Street,  between  Shod  Friar? 
Lane  and  Spain  Lane;  the  building  in  the  former  lane,  which  was  latterly  used 
as  a  gaol,  was  not  a  part  of  this  religious  house.  The  front  of  a  part,  which 
adjoined  the  Custom-house,  was  taken  down  about  thirty-five  years  since.     In 


*  TAlfKXR'l  NotUia,  p.  283. 


*  Etchtat  RolUy  Tower. 
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die  back  part  of  this  building  is  an  arched  room  in  tolerably  good  preservation, 
and  the  interior  of  the  upper  part  contains  many  remains  of  columns  and  arches 
in  a  very  ancient  style  of  architecture.  This  building  appears  to  have  been  the 
gate-house  or  entrance  into  the  Friary. 

This  "  gate-house,  with  four  cellars  and  two  chambers,  was  rented  of  the 
Corporation  by  Sarah  Lawes  in  1648,"  and  by  various  other  persons  afterwards, 
untu  it  was  sold  by  the  Corporation  in  1819.  In  some  of  the  old  leases,  it  is 
called  "The  (xate-House  and  Chimney." 

Portions  of  the  tracery  of  windows,  and  other  remains  of  this  establishment, 
were  found  on  taking  up  the  foundations  of  the  houses  opposite  the  Pack-horse 
Quay,  which  were  burnt  in  1844. 

It  is  probable  that  the  burial-ground  of  this  establishment  was  in  Shod  Friars* 
Lane,  near  to  the  Public  School ;  for,  in  digging  the  well  in  the  school-yard 
(1816),  the  workmen  found  a  stone  coffin  at  a  considerable  depth ;  and  there  are 
many  other  indications  of  the  ground  thereabouts  having  been  formerly  used  as 
a  place  of  sepulture. 

Leland  says,  that  in  the  cemetery  of  this  house  *^  lay  one  of  the  noble  Himt- 
ingfields,  who  was  a  late  taken  up  hole,  with  a  leaden  bull  of  Innocentius,  Bishop 
of  Kome,  about  his  necL" 

This  Friary  was  granted  (37  Henry  VIII.)  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  The  principal  part  of  its  site  is  now  the  property  of  the  Corporation. 
At  the  dissolution  the  library  of  this  institution  was  found  to  contain  the 
fcJIowing  books  and  manuscripts:^ — 

"  Historia  Turpini  Rhemensis  Archiepiscopi,  de  Carolo  Magno,  quomodo 
terrain  Hispaniae  de  potestate  Saracenorum  liberavit.'' 

"  Chronica  summorum  Pontificum  et  Imperatorum." 

"  De  Gestis  Trojanorum." 

*'  HLstoria  Graecorum." 

"  Historia  Britonum." 

"  Albertus  de  Mirabilibus." 

These  five  were  in  one  volume. 

"  Lugdunensis,  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis." 

"  Petrus  de  Tharentasia,  super  Epistolas  Pauli." 

"  Idem  Petrus  super  quarto  Summanun." 

*'  Gx>rham  (Gorranus)  super  Lucam."^ 

The  priors  and  friars  of  St  Botolph  possessed  a  messuage  and  appurtenances 
in  Boston  a.d.  1303.'     What  order  of  friars  this  alludes  to  is  uncertain. 

The  Cabmelite  Friary  is  said  to  have  been  founded  29  Edward  I.  (1301), 
by  Sir de  Orreby,  Kiiight*  In  1305,  a  patent  was  granted  to  the  Car- 
melite or  White  Friars  of  Boston.  In  1307,  they  had  a  license  to  purchase  a 
piece  of  land  for  the  enlargement  of  their  house ;  *  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
accordii^  to  Tanner,  was  the  patent  granted  in  1309,  and  one  of  the  two  dated 
1316.  In  1349,  John  de  Orreby  possessed  four  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of 
Sl  Botolph  for  the  prior   and  friars   of  Mount  Carmel  ;^   and  in   1351,  he 


'  We  give  this  list,  as  well  as  the  notices  respect- 
iaf^  the  libraries  of  the  other  religious  houses  io 
Boston,  from  one  of  the  additional  Harleian  MSS. 
in  the  British  Masenm,  No.  6413,  p.  193 ;  it  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  From  a  mar- 
gfnid  note  on  page  2,  in  the  handwriting  of  that 
monarch,  it  seems  to  have  been  transcribed  for  his 
own  QSCt  and,  probablj,  formed  part  of  the  collec- 
tions of  John  Lbland.  This  MS.  was  found 
among  what  had  been  considered  the  refuse  of  the 
Royal  CoDeetion  of  MSS.,  aa  appears  by  a  memo- 


randum, dated  1823,  at  the  commencement.  It 
contains  lists  of  the  libraries  of  many  of  the  religious 
houses  in  Lincolnshire. 

'  The  library  of  Deeping  Priory  consisted  at 
this  time  of  twenty- four  volumes,  one  of  which 
was  a  "  History  of  the  Island  of  Ely.'* — Merrt- 
WEATHBR*8  Bibliomania^  p.  159. 

3  Escheat  RoUm,  *  Speed. 

^  Inquis.  ad  quod  damnum,  Tower. 

«  EMcheat  Rolls. 
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obtained  a  license  to  alienate  and  transfer  these  four  acres  to  the  **  fratemi^ 
of  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel  in  Boston  for  the  enlargement  of  their  house.  * 
In  1350,  Simon  Lambert,  of  Kirton,  had  liberty  to  give  tiiree  messuages  and 
their  appurtenances  to  this  monastery :  these  were  held  of  Lord  Roos  by  the 
payment  of  35.  4d  aimually,  and  were  worth,  over  and  above  this  cliarge^ 
3«.  4rf.,  "  and  not  more,"  says  the  jury,  "  because  they  are  fallen,"  and  in  a 
deserted  lane.-  In  1352,  two  grants  were  made  to  tliis  establishment**  Henry  IV". 
(a.d.  1402), 

"Granted  a  license  to  Rairaond  do  Cromwell,  to  give  to  the  prior  and  friars  of  the 
order  of  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel  of  Boston,  five  acres  of  laud,  witL  the  appurtenances  in 
Skirbcck,  for  the  enlargement  of  their  houKe.'*  * 

This  institution  was  patronised  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Rutland,^  and  probably  this 
circumstance  induced  Leland  to  assert  that  it  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Roos 
family,  the  ancestors  of  the  Duke.^ 

This  Priory,  with  its  various  buildings  and  gardens,  appears  to  have  extended 
over  a  very  considerable  s|>ace  of  ground ;  one  front  was  on  High  Street,  and 
reached  from  opposite  Dough ty's  Quay  to  the  oi)ening  into  Liquorpond  Street; 
another  front  was  in  West  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  St  Lawrence  Lane.  Not 
a  single  vestige  of  this  Priory  is  renuiining.  Various  fragments  of  sculptured 
stone-work,  and  parts  of  jrillars,  arches,  &c.,  have  been  discovered  on  its  site. 
The  order  of  Carmelite  Friars  was  more  famous  than  any  other  for  keeping  its 
records.  John  de  Vinde  was  a  friar  of  the  house  at  Boston ;  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  provincial  of  his  order  in  England  a.d.  1482,  being  the  twenty-eighth 
person  who  liad  held  that  preferment  He  enjoyed  this  situation  fourteen  years, 
until  his  death  m  1496,  and  was  buried  at  Boston,  in  the  ground  belonging  to 
the  PrioryJ 

The  famous  chymist,  George  Ripley,  was  also  a  member  of  this  house;  he 
died  in  1490,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  this  Priory. 

The  prior  of  the  fraternitv  of  Carmelites  in  Boston  is  mentioned  in  the  *^Com- 
potus"  of  St  Mary's  Guikl'in  1522, 

We  find  the  following  notices  of  the  White  or  Carmelite  Friary  in  the  Cor- 
|X)ration  Records.  In  1560,  "  a  wall  of  brick  and  certain  foundations  and  tyles 
were  sold  for  5/."  In  1564,  the  site  was  rented  to  Thomas  Welby  for  8t  13«.  4dL 
The  following  entry,  in  1573,  shows,  that  the  Friary  buildings  did  not  come 
up  to  the  High  Street  In  this  entry,  ^'a  lyttle  lane  gohig  from  the  High 
Street  to  the  White  Friars,"  is  mentioned.  The  record  relates  to  a  deed  which 
was  given  this  year  to  the  Corjx)ration  by  Thomas  Doughty,  alderman,  of  his 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  water,  next  to  tJie  late  White  Friars,  The  liouse 
was  re-granted  to  Mr.  Doughty  for  300  years,  u[)on  payment  of  a  fine  of  2ict 
yearly  to  the  Corporation,  for  their  manor  of  Hallgarth.  The  Mayor  and 
burgesses  to  have  egress  and  regress  by  the  above-mentioned  lane,  by  cart  or 
carriage,  into  the  inner  part  of  the  said  Friar v,  to  carry  away  stone,  "  which  be 
now  standing  in  piHar  and  wall  above  the  soil  or  ground  of  the  said  Freres,  at 
the  west  wall  of  the  inner  part  of  the  said  Freres."  In  1578,  "  loose  stones  and 
bricks,  to  the  number  of  2000,  lying  in  the  White  Friars,"  were  given  to  the 
inhabitants  towards  the  walling  of  a  pit  at  Mr.  Kyme's  door.  In  1585,  the 
"  orchard,  garden,  and  site  of  the  White  Friars,  were  rented  to  Mr.  Doughty 
for  4/.  6s.  8 J."  In  1640,  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Gannock  held  "the  ijmer  court 
of  the    White  Friars,   situated   behind   the   house  then   Gannock's,   formerly 


*  Qrost  Fines t  p.  213. 
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Doughty'a."^  The  White  Friars'  Church  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  inner 
oonrt     This  inner  court  was  held  by  Norton  Bryan  in  1674. 

John  Stokes^  a  Dominican,  ridiculed  the  Carmelites  for  calling  themselves  **  the 
hrothers  q£  the  blessed  Virgin,"  and  thence,  by  consequence,  the  uncles  of  Christ, 
and  cadled  upon  them  to  prove  their  pedigree  by  Scripture.  He  was  answered 
by  John  Hornby,  a  Carmelite,  born  at  Boston ;  who  is  called  by  Bale,  Comutus ; 
and  by  others,  "  Hornet-bee,  on  account  of  his  stinging  style."  Hornby  proved 
the  brothership  of  his  order  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  visions,  and  having  obtained 
the  Pope's  sanction  to  the  truth  of  these  visions,  he  completely  silenced  all  his 
opponents.^ 

The  manuscript,  which  we  have  previously  quoted,  says,  "  There  are  many 
books  in  the  house  of  the  Carmelites  at  Boston,  but  they  are  common  or 
printed." 

At  the  dissolution,  the  site  of  this  Priory  was  granted  to  the  Mayor  and 
bip"gesses  of  Boston. 

The  Augustine  Friary  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Tilney  family  early  in  the 
re^  of  Edward  H. ;  Tanner  says,  it  was  founded  by  Edward  himself. 

in  1307  (the  first  year  of  this  King's  reign),  a  license  was  granted  to  Nicholas 
atte  Gate  to  give  lands  in  St  Botolph  to  the  friars  of  St,  Augustine. 

A  patent  grant  to  the  friars  of  this  house  was  issued  in  1317 ;  Tanner  says, 
that  me  purpose  of  this  grant  was  to  allow  the  friars  to  purchase  five  acres  of 
land,  andf  to  construct  a  house  to  dwell  in.  This  fixes  the  foundation  of  this 
Priory  to  have  been  some  time  subsequent  to  a.d.  1317.  Another  patent  was 
granted  in  1318 ;  and  others  in  1320,  1327,  and  1342.^  In  this  latter  year, 
John  de  Multon,  Clerk,  and  others,  held  a  messuage,  "containing  in  itself  half 
an  acre,  with  the  appurtenances,  for  the  prior  and  friars  of  St  Augustine  in  the 
town  of  Boston."*    Another  patent  was  granted  in  1362. 

In  1360,  a 

"License  was  granted  to  Thomas  de  Wike  and  others,  that  they  might  give  to  the  prior 
tnd  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  in  Boston  three  acres  of  land  with  the  appur- 
ienances,  in  the  said  town,  contiguous  to  the  house  of  the  said  prior ;  for  him  and  for  his 
heirs  for  ever,"  &c.* 

The  house  of  the  Augustine  Friars  was  situated  near  to  St  John's  Church- 
yard, but  there  are  no  remains  of  it  visible.  The  pasture  adjoining  St  John's 
Churchyard  is  still  called  the  Augustine  Friars'  Pasture,  and  was  full  of  ine- 
qualities of  surface,  denoting  the  remains  of  foundations  of  buildings;  but  there 
was  nothing  which  could  furnish  any  correct  idea  of  either  their  extent  or  form. 

In  1573,  "  Anthony  Kyme  had  a  lease  of  all  the  site  and  situation  of  the 
Austin  Friars,"  the  Corporation  reserving  the  trees  growing  thereon,  and  all 
4e  stone  and  old  buildings.  In  1642,  the  wood  growing  thereon  is  described 
tt  consisting  of  hedge-rows,  elms,  ashes,  thorns,  &c  "  Mrs.  Frances  Pinch- 
wck  held  one  capitsJ  messuage,  called  the  Augustine  Friars,  with  the  back- 
louse,  stable,  garden,  and  ten  acres  of  pasture  in  1680."  The  house,  garden, 
*alls,  and  out-houses,  were  sold  to  David  Wayte  for  80/.  in  1725 ;  the  ground 
^as  ordered  to  be  cleared  before  Michaelmas  of  that  year.^ 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  libraries  of  the  religious  houses 
*t  the  dissolution,  say  of  this  house,  "  The  library  there  we  have  not  visitted,  b^ 
leason  of  the  plague  reigning  there."  Great  part  of  the  ancient  site  of  this 
^"■Hmastery  is  now  occupied  by  the  Union  Poor-house,  its  yard,  garden,  &c. 


Now  the  property  of  Thomas  Gee,  Esq. 

Fuller's  history  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
*^i  p.  52.  Hornby  was  living  in  1408,  when  be 
*^  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Chiisti. 


*  Patent  Rolls,  Tower. 
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Some  proceedings  relative  to  this  bouse  in  the  Court  of  Augmentations  are 
recorded  in  the  oflice  of  that  court,  but  they  are  of  no  interest  whatever  at  the 
present  day. 

The  site  of  this  Friary  was  granted  at  the  Reformation  to  the  Mayor  and 
burgesses  of  Boston.  In  1619,  "  the  wood  growing  upon  the  Augustine  friars' 
pasture  was  ordered  to  be  cut  down;"  ^  and  again  in  1657  and  1725. 

The  Fbanciscan  or  Grey  Friars  were  established  here  previously  to  1331, 
when  a  patent  grant  was  issued  for  the  "  Friars  Minorites  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  in  the  town  of  St  Botolph :"  another  patent  is  dated  1336 ;  and 
one  was  issued  in  1355  for  the  enlargement  of  this  house.  Another  patent  is 
dated  1401  :^  this  patent  was  for  the  enlargement  of  the  house,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  its  property,  and  the  grant  of  lands  in  Skirbeck.     Leland  says, 

«  Marchauntes  of  the  Stiliard  cumming  by  all  partes  by  Est  were  wont  greatly  to  haont 
Boston  ;  and  the  Gray  Freres  toke  them  yn  a  manor  for  Founders  of  their  House,  and  many 
Esterlings  were  buried  there." 

Stow  says,  it  was  founded  by  John  le  Pytehede  22  Edward  IIL  (1349). 
This  person  was,  probably,  only  a  considerable  benefactor,  for  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  founded  long  before  that  year. 

Respecting  the  library  of  this  monastery,  the  Commissioners  say,  "  The  books 
at  the  Jbouse  of  the  Friars  Minor  in  Boston  we  have  not  seen,  on  accx)unt  of  the 
absence  of  the  prior  of  the  same  house."  The  Grey,  or  Franciscan  Friars, 
appear  to  have  been  an  active  and  ingenious  class  of  people,  and  to  have  do»- 
sessed  more  talent  and  ability  than  any  other  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Tney 
were  much  celebrated  for  their  annual  exhibition  of  the  mysteries,  which  were 
called  "  Corpus  Christi  plays,"  from  the  day  on  which  they  were  performed* 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  mysteries,  or  miracle-plays,  of  the  monks  were 
representations  of  stories  from  Holy  Writ,  or  of  the  wonderftJ  cLrcumstances 
detailed  in  saintly  legends. 

The  Franciscan  Friary  was  situated  in  the  south-east  part  of  Boston,  and 
extended  over  the  gardens  north  of  the  Grammar-school,  &c.  Leland  says,  that 
*^  there  lay  in  the  Gray  Freres  of  the  Mountevilles  Gentleman,  and  a  VI.  or  VIL 
of  the  Witham^s  Gentlemen  also.^'  A  sepulchral  stone  was  dug  up  on  the  site 
of  this  Priory  about  sixty  years  since,  on  which  is  engraved  the  whole-length 
figure  of  a  man,  his  feet  resting  on  a  dog,  and  the  following  inscription  round  the 
edges : — 

HiC  JACET  WiSSELUS  DE  SmALENBUBGH,  CIYIS  ET  MERCATOR  MONASTERIENSIS,  QUI 
OBirr    FERIA    8EXTA   POST    NATIVITATEM    BEATiE    MaRLE    ViRGINIS,    AnNO    DoiONI 

MCCCXL.     Anima  ejus  reqihescat  in  pace.    amen. 

The  order  of  Franciscan  Friars,  or,  as  they  were  otherwise  termed.  Grey 
Friars,  or  Friars  Minor,  was  divided  into  seven  custodies,  or  wardenships.  The 
monastery  at  York,  belonging  to  this  order,  was  the  head  of  one  of  those  war- 
denships, and  had  under  its  custody  or  management,  the  house  at  Boston,  as 
well  as  those  at  Lincoln  and  Grimsby.^ 

The  site  of  this  Priory  was  also  given  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  37 
Henry  VIII. 

The  Corporation  Records  state  as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  Franciscan 
friars : — "  The  Franciscan  friars  of  Boston  had  8  qrs.  of  wheat  granted  them 
annually  by  old  custom,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Honour  of  Richmond."  In  1534, 
these  8  qrs.  of  wheat  were  valued  at  325.      A  lease  was  granted,  in  1570,  to 

'  Corporation  Records.  *  Patent  Rolls,  Tower. 
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Robert  Townley,  gentleman,  and  Joan  his  wife,  of  the  Grey  Friars,  with  half 
an  acre  of  pasture  in  Spin  Lane  called  "Castle  Ground."  The  Grey  Friars' 
Yard  is  mentioned,  m  1627,  as  containing  six  acres.  In  or  about  1648,  the 
messuage  and  five  acres  of  land  by  computation,  were  occupied  by  Adlard 
Stukeley.  In  1650,  the  house  was  reported  to  be  so  much  out  of  repair  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  falling.  In  1652,  the  building  was  taken  down,  at  an  expense 
oflSL  6s.  8rf. ;  and  the  materials  sold  for  10()£  to  Thomas  Iloidemess,  who  was 
slain  by  a  piece  of  timber  falh'ng  upon  him.  In  1766,  part  of  the  land 
riA.  3b.  1p.),  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  Friary,  was  sold  to  Richard  Fydell 
mr  lOOLy  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  same  (12a.  3r.  35p.) 
was  exchanged  with  Mr.  Fydell  for  land  in  Skirbeck,  the  Corporation  receiving 
27a.  Ob.  1p.,  and  paying  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  two  estates; 
that  difference  was  ascertained  to  be  S20L 

**  John  Parrot"  is  mentioned  by  Browne  Willis  as  prior  of  Boston  1225 
and  1226.'     It  is  not  known  to  what  establishment  he  was  attached. 

A  Pbiort,  dedicated  to  St  Mart,  and  founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  John 
Morley,  Knight,  John  Bacon,  Esq.,  John  Hagon,  Thomas  Hoke  de  Spinham, 
and  John  Hird,  of  Boston,  is  mentioned  by  many  writers  as  formerly  existing 
in  Boston,  and  its  situation  is  said  to  have  been  "  near  the  sea."  Nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  respecting  this  Priory,  either  as  to  its  situation  or  to  tlie  time  of  its 
establishment 

BuscHiNOS  mentions  a  Nuiwjert  formerly  at  Boston ;  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  old  house,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pacey  family,  and  which  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Church,  was  the  remains  of  this  establishment  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  such  was  the  case,  than  that  it  was  any  part  of  the  Priory  of 
St  Botolph,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Gouoh. 

The  religious  liouses  in  Boston  were  evidently  of  inferior  consequence, 
Bbowne  Willis  found  no  record  of  their  priors,  or  anything  of  importance 
respecting  them. 

There  was  a  well-endowed  Hospital  for  poor  men  in  Boston  before  10 
Edward  I. ;  for  in  this  year  the  master  of  the  Hospital  of  St  Botolph  held  one- 
half  of  a  fee  in  Leadenliam  and  Bracklaiid,  which  was  valued  at  SOL  per 
annum ;  and  in  Skirbeck  and  Frampton,  the  master  of  the  same  hospital  held 
one-half  of  a  fee  also  valued  at  SOL  jx?r  annum.  The  brethren  of  this 
hospital  had  a  pension  from  the  Church  of  Kirton,  in  Holland  (20  Edward  I.),* 
This  hospital  was  in  existence  in  Leland's  time.^ 

6mbs. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  respecting  the  origin  and  objects  of 
these  institutions.  They  are  said  to  have  had  their  origin  in  England  during 
tbe  Saxon  Heptarchy.  When  King  Alfred  regulated  the  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom, each  county  was  divided  into  hundreds,  containing  ten  towns ;  and  each 
ofAese  was  again  separated  into  ten  families  of  freeholders,  called  a  Tything^ 
tke  heads  of  which  reciprocally  became  bound  and  responsible  for  each  other ; 
80  that  of  every  ten  householders  throughout  the  kingdom,  each  individual  had 
^ne  pledges  or  sureties  for  his  good  conduct.  Uj)on  this  account,  therefore,  no 
p^n  was  anciently  suffered  to  remain  in  England  more  than  forty  days  unless 
*^€  Was  enrolled  in  some  ty thing  ;  and  for  this  pur}X)se  the  sheriflFs  used,  at  every 

'  History  oj  Mitred  Abbeys^  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

*  Leland^s  Itinerary t  vol.  vii.  p.  34. 

*  Ibid,  p.  39. 
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county  court,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  young  persons  as  they  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  to  see  that  they  were  entered  in  one  or  other  of  these 
societies :  hence  the  expression  View  of  Frank-pledge.  From  these  tythings  of 
Frank-pledge  is  imagined  to  have  been  deduced  the  Saxon  institution  of  Guild- 
Companies,  which  is  deduced  from  the  word  quUdariy  to  pay ;  inasmuch  as  every 
person  was  obliged  to  pay  something  towards  the  support  of  the  company,  by 
which  means  a  common  fund  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  making  compensation 
when  an  offence  was  committed  by  a  brother  of  the  Guild.  This  also  was  the 
origin  of  modern  trading  companies.^  But  although  Guilds  were,  no  doubt, 
common  in  the  Saxon  times,  very  little  is  known  respecting  their  constitution 
and  rules  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  they  assumed  different  cha- 
racters ;  some  being  trading  companies,  established  for  the  furtherance  of  a 
general  object ;  others  were  entirely  of  a  religious  nature ;  and  some  of  them 
mere  friendly  associations,  formed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  their  respective 
members.  Whatever  was  their  design,  it  appears  certain  that  the  principal 
intention  of  their  establishment  was  to  promote  the  general  good  of  their  re- 
spective members,  and  to  produce  by  union  that  which  could  not  so  well  have 
been  attained  by  individual  exertion. 

Mr.  Madox,  a  very  competent  authority,  says : — 

"  There  were  two  sorts  of  Guilds,  viz.,  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  The  secular  GUiilds, 
under  their  primary  acceptation,  appear  to  have  included  the  entire  aggregate  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  a  city  or  town,  and  were  called  Oilda  Mercatoria  Jhni  afterwards, 
as  the  principal  trading  towns  increased  in  population,  the  respective  craftsmen,  artizans, 
dealers,  &c.,  who  inhabited  them,  obtained  charters  for  incorporating  their  various  callings, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  engrossing  and  monopolising  all  the  business  of  their  own  burgh  or 
city,  to  the  exclusion  of  non-freemen. 

"Though  these  associations  received  the  name  oi MercharU-GuUd^y  yet,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  their  institution,  the  maintenance  of  their  peculiar  *  arts  and  mysteries^  was  com- 
monly blended  with  ecclesiastical  observances  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  times  subsequent  to 
the  Reformation,  that  they  could  be  properly  regarde<l  as  strictly  secular.  Merchant- 
Guilds  were  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans.  The  earliest  notice  of  such  a  Guild 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  Robert,  son  of  Leucstan,  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
sixteen  pounds,  as  the  rent  otferme  for  the  Ouild  of  Weavers  of  London,*^ ' 

The  monks  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  earliest  Guild  brethren ; 
whatever  may  have  been  the  general  case,  they  were  very  probably  the  first 
founders  of  several  of  the  Guilds  at  Boston. 

The  Guilds  of  St  Botolpli,  of  Corpus  Christi,  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  of  St  George,  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  have  been  generally  regarded 
as  all  the  institutions  of  that  character  in  Boston.  The  register  of  the  Guild  of 
Corpus  Christi,'  however,  mentions  the  following  additional  Guilds,  but  states 
nothing  respecting  them  beyond  the  names.  The  Guild  of  St  Catlieriney  the 
" Postill "  Guild*  the  Ilolyrood  Guild,  the  Guild,  of  the  Pelloicship  of  Heaven, 
the  Guild  of  the  Seven  Martyrs,  and  the  Apostles'  Guild,  The  Guild  of  the 
Ascension,  that  of  St  James,  and  that  of  St^  Simon  and  St  Jude,  also  formerly 
existed  in  Boston,  as  is  evidenced  by  certain  certificates  and  other  notices  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  allude.  The  Guild  of  St  Anne  of  Boston  is  also 
mentioned  in  the   index  to  the   Vahr  Ecclesiasticus  ;*  but  this  is  probably  a 


'  Thomson  on  Afagna  Charta,  pp.  256  and  257. 

»  Firmi  Burgi,  p.  191. 

»  Uarleian  MS,  No.  4795.  "  The  only  chartula- 
ries,  or  historical  accounts  of  the  succession,  rights, 
forms,  and  instniinents  of  election  of  abbots,  priors, 
and  other  superiors  of  religious  houses,  which  are 
extant,  respecting  religious  houses  in  Lincolnshire, 
are  those  of  Deeping  and  Spalding^  and  the  Guild  of 


Corpus  Christi  at  Boston.*'— Commisnonerf  qf 
Public  Records :  Appendix  to  First  General  Report, 

<  The  *•  Posfill  Guild  '»  is,  probably,  only  a  con- 
tracted  title  of  the  Apostles*  Guild.  The  latter  erl- 
dently  did  not  refer  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  since  both  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
senarate  institutions. 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  130. 
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mistake  for  the  Guild  of  St  Anne  at  Lincoln.  Tradition,  however,  and  the  fact 
that  St  Anne's  Lane  is  still  found  in  Boston,  favour  the  supposition  that  an 
institation  bearing  that  name  once  existed  in  the  town. 

Of  the  Guild  of  St.  Botolph  it  is  recorded  that  in  1349  (23  Edward  III.), 
a  patent  was  granted  for  making  a  Guild  in  the  town  of  St  Botolph  ;  and  also, 
that  in  the  same  year  Gilbert  de  Elilond  gave  to  the  aldermen,  &c.,  of  the  Guild 
of  St  Botolph  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  that  town.*  In  1392,  Philip  de 
Tilney  de  Boston  and  others,  for  the  Guild  of  St  Botolph  and  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  same,  held  anew  messuage  and  42a.  3b.  of  arable  land,  and  41a.  3r. 
of  pasture  of  the  Honour  of  Richmond  in  Boston,  Skirbeck,  Wyberton,  and 
Kiriton.^  A  patent  in  behalf  of  this  institution  was  granted  in  1399.^  Henry  IV. 
granted  a  license  (a.d.  1403),  to  Thomas  de  Friseby  and  others,  that*  they 
might  give  to  the  aldermen  and  brethren  of  the  Guild  or  fraternity  of  St 
Botolph  in  Boston,  one  messuage,  forty  acres  of  land,  and  twenty  acres  of 
meadow  with  the  appurtenances,  "  which  they  held  of  the  Lord  Bello-monto  for 
services,"  &c.*  In  1411,  the  King  granted  a  license  to  Richard  Pynchebek  and 
others,  that  they  should  give  to  Richard  Lister,  master  of  the  Guild  or  fraternity 
in  the  town  of  St  Botolph,  certain  lands,  &c.* 

It  is  not  known  who  were  the  establishers  of  this  Guild,  what  was  the  extent 
ef  its  possessions,  or  the  particular  object  of  its  institution.  It  is  most  probable, 
however,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  company  of  merchants,  and  that  its  objects 
were  entirely  of  a  mercantile  nature.  There  is  no  account  of  any  hall  or  other 
hoildings  belonging  to  this  Guild. 

The  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  was  founded  by  Gilbert  Alilaunde,  a  merchant 

of  Boston,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1335   (9  Edward  HL)      The  register  gives  the 

names  of  thirty  brethren  (including  the  founder),  who  formed  the  fraternity  or 

Guild  in  the  first  instance ;  of  whom  twenty-six  were  resident  at  Boston,  one  at 

Lynn,  one  at  Wesenham,  one  at  Threckingham,  and  David  de  la  Poole.  Among 

the  Boston  names  are  those  of  Sutton,  Bayard,  Pynson,  Burrard,  Latoner,  Brass, 

Smith,  Horn,  Kattison,  Tavemer,  Butt,  Bussey,  Henry,  and  Drope.      The 

register  is,  unfortunately,  not  complete.     It  appears  to  have  commenced  with  an 

inventory  of  the  goods,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Guild.     Of  this  only  the  last  two 

lines  are  preservea.     Among  the  possessions  of  the  Guild  are  enumerated  "  two 

golden  chalices,  twelve  silver  spoons,  and  one  camism  of  Sl  PatiickT^ 

The  first  act  of  the  brethren  of  the  Guild  appeals  to  have  been  to  pass  an 
orier  that  a  book  should  be  kept,  to  be  called — 

"The  Registry  of  the  Guild,  or  Fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi  of  Boston  ;  in  which  register 
Aouldbe  recorded  the  names  of  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  said  Guild  at  its  first  foun- 
<i»tion,  and  those  of  all  the  other  brothers  and  sisters  who  should  thcrciifter  be  admitted, 
by  the  alderman  and  confratres.  The  names  not  to  be  entered  according  to  the  dignity  or 
link  of  the  persons,  but  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  received  into  the 
fiitemity.  There  shall  follow  in  the  said  register  a  kalendar,  with  a  space  opposite  each 
iQOQth,  to  register  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  said  Guild  who  shall  die, 
*wi  e^)ecially  of  those  benefactors  to  the  Guild  who  have  given,  or  shall  bequeath  any 
iDeiDorial  to  the  Guild,  or  of  whose  ohW  the  aldermen  and  brethren  hold  an  annual  com- 
^moration.  And  lastly,  in  the  said  register,  shall  be  recorded  the  rule  of  all  obits,  by  the 
tldenn&n  and  brethren  to  be  held  and  celebrated.    And  also  to  show  how  much,  and  in 


*  Ckarier  Rolh. 

'  hipoM,  po$t  Mortem^  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 
'  Pltnt  Roth. 

*  Charter  RolU.  ^  Ibid, 

*  Dr.  Stukelbt,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson, 


his  obitf  and  to  observe  such  day  with  prayers  and 
alms,  or  other  commemoratioDs,  was  called  *•  keep- 
ing his  obit."  "In  religious  houses  they  had  a 
register  (such  as  directed  above)  wherein  they  en- 
tered the  obits  or  obitual  days  of  their  founders  and 


^Spalding,  says : — *'  Camisia  is  an  Arabic  word,  benefactors,  which  was  thence  termed  the  obituary ^ 
^B^ringorigiiiaUy  a  shirt  to  tleep  in,  but  after-  I  The  tenure  of  obit  or  chantry  lands  was  extinguished 
^itoii  applied  to  any  garment  worn  next  the  skin.*'    I   by  Acts  of  1  Edward  YT.  c.  14,  and  16  Charles  II. 


'  Tbe  anniversary  of  any  person's  death  is  called      c.  9. 
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what  manner,  the  alderman  and  brethren,  by  the  different  deeds  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Guild,  ought  to  give  to  the  presbyters  and  clerks,  and  wandering  pauj^ers  yearly." 

The  register  then  goes  on,  year  by  year,  to  enumerate  the  brothers  and  sisters 
admitted  each  year.  Tlie  officers  of  the  Guild  were  an  alderman,  elected 
annually,  but  eligible  to  re-election;  two  chamberlains  or  treasurers  {camerarit), 
and  three  coadjutores,  or  assistants.  Gilbekt  Alilaunde,  the  founder,  was  the 
first  alderman,  and  he  continued  to  fill  that  office  until  1349.  He  died  10th 
Kalends  of  May,  1353.  The  number  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Guild 
was  104  in  1343  ;  among  whom  were  Blanche,  duchess  of  Lancaster,  Thomas  de 
Mapletone,  rector  of  Frampton,  Adam,  rector  of  Toft,  Sir  Saier  de  Rochford, 
John  de  Kyme,  John  Meeres,  rector  of  Leverton,  William  de  Spaygne  of  Boston, 
and  Alicia  his  wife,  John,  rector  of  Skirbeck,  William  de  Spaygne  of  Lincoln, 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  John  Kynevelles,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Roger  MeereSt 
Roger  Cobledyke,  and  Thomas  Derby.  In  1347,  among  the  additional  members 
are  Ralph  Derby,  John  Barett,  rector  of  the  church  at  Boston,  Alicia  Lacy, 
countess  of  Lincoln,  Riseus  Pryse^  Thomas  Derby,  Robert  Spayne,  Dame 
Margery  de  Roos,  and  John  de  Skirbeck,  butler  to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales. 

Robert  de  Spayne  was  chosen  alderman  in  1341).  In  this  year  Gilbert  de 
Alylaunde,  and  nineteen  other  of  the  brethren,  petitioned  Edward  III.  to  make 
and  ordain  a  new  Guild  or  fraternity  of  themselves  and  others,  in  honour  of  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  the  town  of  St  Botolph ;  and  that  other  certain 
privileges  and  licenses  sliould  be  granted  to  the  said  Guild.  This  new  charter, 
and  these  additional  privileges  and  licenses,  were  granted  to  the  petitioners  by 
royal  letters  patent,  dated  at  Clarendon  19tli  July,  1350.  Among  other  things 
in  this  grant,  it  was  ordered  that  the  said  Guild  should  keep  six  chaplains, 

"  To  pray  every  day,  in  some  proper  place  in  the  said  town  of  St  Botolph,  for  the  health. 
of  the  King,  and  Philippa  his  Queen,  and  of  Edward,  Pi-ince  of  Wales,  his  most  dear  son  ;  nlsi^ 
for  Simon  de  Islep,  clerk,  Sir  CJuido  Bryan,  kniglit,  Thomas  de  Bremhre,  clerk,  and  the  afore- 
said Gilbert  de  Alylamule,  and  the  rest  oi  the  l>r«)therH,  and  sisters,  and  benefactors  to  th^ 
said  Guild,  whilst  they  live  ;  and  for  the  souls  of  the  King  and  all  the  before-named,  anS 
all  the  faithful  dead." 

These  letters  patent  were  directed  to  be  entered  in  the  book  of  the  statutes  of 
the  fraternity,  "  to  be  read  by  such  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Guild  as 
desired  to  do  so." 

Among  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Guild  under  the  new  ordinance  and 
letters  patent,  which  were  confirmed  24th  Edward  III.  (a.d.  1350),  are 

"  Rex  Edwardus  III.,  brother  and  establisher  of  the  Guild, 
Philippa,  Queen,  his  most  benign  consort, 
Edwaixl,  their  son,  the  victorious  Prince  of  Wales, 
Simon  de  Tslepe,  clericus, 
Sir  Guido  Bryan,  knight, 
Thomas  de  Brembre,  clericus.'* 

Gilbert  de  Alilaunde  is  here  entered  on  the  register  as  the  founder  and  especial 
friend  of  the  Guild  ;  who  had  presented  to  the  fraternity  many  books,  vestments, 
and  jewels ;  decorated  the  chaixjl  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  erected  other  fair 
edifices;  also  given  lands  and  tenements  whilst  he  lived;  and  ^* amortizando^^ 
the  same  fraternity,  and  given  most  largely  to  the  said  Guild.  Ten  assistants  to 
the  alderman  were  appointed  in  1350.  These  wore  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  John 
de  Bokyngham,  bisiiop  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  knight,  and  Lady 


*  To  amortize  is  explained  by  Cowell  and  others  license  of  the  King  and  the  lord  of  the  manor.    Hm 

as  an  alienation  of  lands  and  tt-nemcnts  in  mortmain  ,    statute  respecting  amortizing  land  vas  passed  itmf% 

to  any  corporation  or  fraternity,  and  their  succes-  Edward  I.     Other  statutes  upon  the  subject 

sors.    Cowell  say><  this  could  only  be  done  by  {   passed  15  Richard  II.  c.  5. 
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Mariosa  his  wife.  Sir  Ralph  Cromwell,  knight,  and  Matilda  his  wife.  Sir 
Matthew  Redman,  Sir  William  Skipwith,  Sir  John  de  Rocheford,  and  Sir  Ralph 
de  Rochford,  knights. 

Robert  de  Spavne  was  appointed  alderman  1356 ;  and  William  Bayard  alder- 
man 1357,  and  lour  succeeding  years.  During  these  years  we  find  among  the 
new  members,  Sincius,  vicar  of  Frciston,  Richard,  chaplain  of  Robert  Pynson, 
John  Hale  of  York,  draper,  John  Wryght,  Nicholas  Harwoode,  Robert  Hart, 
and  Richard  Dandison  of  Boston,  John  Meeres,  Robert  Derby,  Frederick  de 
Tilney,  merchant,  John  de  Rocheford,  jun.,  knight,  and  Richard  Chapman  of 
Wrangle. 

John  de  Skyrebeck  was  alderman  1365;  and  William  Harcourt,  1366  to 
1371;  during  which  many  members  were  admitted  (jurati).  Among  others 
the  master  of  the  school  at  Boston:  his  name  is  not  given. 

Thomas  Mapiltone,  rector  of  Frampton,  was  alderman  1374;  and  William 
de  Spaygne  in  1376  and  1377.  During  which  years  the  rector  of  Wyberton,  John 
Rocheford,  jun.,  and  Alicia  his  wife,  William  Spaygne  of  Lincoln,  and  Robert 
Derby,  were  admitted.  Also,  Matilda  Hyptoft,  Peter,  vicar  of  Pinchbeck,  and 
Richard  de  Sleaford,  abbot  of  Kirksteade. 

William  Tolymonde  was  alderman  1378;  Richard  de  Newton,  1379;  and  Jacob 
Barber,  1380.  Roger  Bellers,  vicar  of  Kirton,  John  Nuttynge,  Philip  Gemon, 
Margery,  wife  of  Frederick  Tilney,  merchant,  and  Frederick  their  son,  and 
many  other  members,  were  admitted  during  these  years. 

John  Rocheford  was  alderman  from  1381  to  1386  inclusive;  and  John 
Deynes,  rector  of  Tofte,  Richard  Sw>Tie8hede,  rector  of  Wyberton,  Henry 
Branswelle,  commissary^  and  rector  of  Benyngton,  Richard  Ravenshire,  arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln,  the  Lord  of  Eresby,  Ralph  Copuldyk,  and  Margery  his  wife, 
Se<j[inald  Reed,  Lady  Margaret  Howard,  John  Tylnev,  Jackmote  Saint  George, 
John  Strensall,  rector  of  Boston,  Sir  Philip  Tilney,  Adam  Qwykerelle,  apicer, 
and  Joan  his  wife,  tlie  Vicar  of  Pinchbeck,  Thomas  Claymond,  and  others,  were 
•dmittefl  members.  Nicholas  Harewoode  was,  in  1381,  released  from  his  surety- 
ihip  for  certain  men. 

Philip  Tylney,  knight,  was  alderman  in  1387  and  1388;  and  Philip  Gemon 
in  1389  and  1390.2  John  Curteys,  Reginald  Curteys,  John  Sharpe  of  Toft, 
John  Tylney  of  Wygnale,  Hehvyse,  the  servant  of  John  Rochford,  William 
Angold,  vicar  of  Whai)lode,  Robert  Hull,  rector  of  Benyngton,  Henry,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Ralph  Copuldyk  of  Frampton,  and  Agnes,  servant  of  Simon  Dowode, 
vere  among  the  ne^v  members. 

John  Rocheford  was  again  alderman  of  this  Guild  from  1391  to  1394 ;  John 
Bell  for  the  years  1395,  6,  and  7;  and  John  Rocheford  again  for  1397, 8,**  and  9. 
And  among  the  new  members  admitted  were  John  Tilney,  Richard  Pynchebek, 
William  Spaynge,  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  Beaumond,  John  Guile  of  Boston, 
Job  Tilney,  and  Frederick,  son  of  Pliilip  Tilney,  and  Richard  Alkebarghe, 
^ar  of  Sybsey. 

^  William  Spaynge  was  alderman  1400  to  1403*  inclusive  ;  and  Hugh  Witham 
^  1404.  Li  wiiich  years  Thomas,  duke  of  Exeter,  ^' pnnctps  famosus,^  Matilda 
Marfleete,  mistress  of  the  school  in  Boston,  Richard  Pinchbeck  of  Boston,  vintner, 

'  "Commis«ary,'*  says  Cow  ell,  "  is  a  title  of  *  Patent  jp-ants  to  this  Gnild  were  issued  in  1389 

'^Nastica]  jorisdiction,  Rppertaininf?  to  such  as  and  1392. 

^^  spiritual  control  in  places  of  the  diocese  ,       ^  In  139S,  John  Strensall,  parson  of  the  church  at 

*»tantfrom  the  chief  city."     *•  A  commissary  sup-  ;    Boston,  and  others,  held  tor  the  aldermen  and  the 

JS»  the  Bishop'A  jurisdiction  and  office  in  the  out-  !    brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same,  233.  4d.  rent  of  a 


|l*cci  of  his  diocese,  or  in  such  parishes  as  be 
Miar  to  the  Bishop,  and  exempt  from  the  juris - 
■ctioa  of  the  Archdeacon." 


messuage  there. — Jnquis.p^ist  Mortem^  vol.iii.p.  219. 
^  A  patent  was  granted  to  this  Guild  in  1403. — 
Patent  RoUt, 
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and  Alice  his  wife,  Thomas  Cracofte,  and  many  other  brethren  and  sisters^  were 
admitted. 

John  Symondes  was  alderman  1405  ;  Thomas  Willoughby,  knight,  1406  and 
1407;  John  Coke,  1408;  John  Rocheford,  1409;  and  Hugh  Witham  again^ 
1410  and  1411.  In  tliese  years  were  admitted  Gilbert  Fanne,  vicar  of  Sr^lding, 
Henry  Cammok,  Mabilla  Spaynge,  John  Wassyngton,  rector  of  Toft,  Richard 
Upton,  prior  of  Freiston,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  piinceps  graciosuB, 
Sir  John  Copuldyk,  John  Hornby,  brother  of  the  Carmelites,  Roger  Meeres, 
Thomas  de  la  Gotere,  William  Este  of  Louth,  John  Martin  of  Peterborough, 
John  Balderton  of  Lincoln,  Ricliard  Flemynge,  rector  of  Boston,  Margaret, 
wife  of  Frederick  Tylney,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Tylney,  John 
Pape  and  Albert  von  Strode,  merchants  of  Germany,  Henry  Cayson  of  North- 
ampt<m,  Thomas  Richardson  of  Harleston,  the  Ladies  Grace,  wife  of  Sir  Philip 
Tylney,  and  Catherine,  wife  of  Sir  William  Spaynge,  John,  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Leeke,  William  Wythom  of  Boston,  John,  son  of  Sir  Philip  Tylney,  and  others. 

Richard  Flemyng,  doctor  in  theology  and  rector  of  Boston,  was  alderman 
1412,  13,»  and  14;  John  Clerc  in  1415;  Richard  Ayllewai-de,  1416;  John 
Henny,  1417;  Robert  HuUe,  rector  of  Benyngton,  1418;  Thomas  Wranffle, 
1419;  and  Robert  Morton,  clerk,  1420  and  1421.  In  these  years  tlie  principal 
members  elected  were,  Ralph  Farceux,  of  Freiston,  William  Leucampe,  merchant 
of  Germany,  William  Waltham,  rector  of  Algerkyrke,  Thomas  Lord  de  la  Warre, 
canon  of  Lincoln,  John  Hert  of  Boston,  Helias  Castenehet,  vintner,  of  Boston, 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  David  Olton,  vicar  of  Kyrketon,  John,  son  of  Sir 
John  Belle,  and  William  Totyll,  rector  of  Stykney. 

Robert  Dixon  was  aldennan  1422;  John  Palmer,  1423;  Hugh  Wythom, 
jun.,  1424  ;  John  Gull,  1425  ;  and  Richard  Flemyng,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  142& 
In  which  years  were  admitted,  among  many  others,  Jolm  Ykesworth,  rector  of 
Boston,  Sir  Rqbert  Roos  of  Gedncy,  knight,  Philip  Tilney  of  Boston,  Esq., 
John  Lawes,  merchant  of  Boston,  and  Alicia  his  wife,  Ricfiard  Benyngton,  of 
Boston.  Henry,  son  of  Henry  Eston  of  Boston,  is  called  "  marcatoris  renovator 
istius  registri.^ 

On  the  18th  day  of  November,  1426,  it  was  ordained  and  decreed  by  the 
alderman  and  brethren  in  a  vestry  of  the  said  Guild,  that  in  future  no  brother's 
or  sister's  name  shall  be  inscrilxxl  in  the  register  until  he  or  she  has  paid  44«.  4dL 
for  entrance  into  that  venerable  fraternity ;  and  Bishop  Flemyng,  as  alderman, 
confirmed  the  said  statute  by  his  authority,  as  apj)cars  in  the  book  of  the  statutes 
of  the  said  fraternity. 

John  Chosell  was  appointed  aldennan  in  1427  ;  Philip  Tilney  in  1428  and 
1429  ;  Richard  Benyngton,  1430  ;  William  Ghiston,  1431 ;  John  Qwykerelles, 
1432  ;  John  Lewis,  1433  ;  Thomas  Fleete,  1434  ;  Robert  Ywardby,  rector 
of  Toft  and  Skirbeck,  1435  ;  William  Godwyn,  1436 ;  John  Harte,  1437 ; 
Thomas  Haltofte,  1438  ;  Jolm  Woodthorpe,  1439 ;  and  Thomas  Henney,  1440. 
During  these  years  Robert  Ywardby,  rector  of  Toft  and  Skyrbek,  Margaret, 
mother  of  Philip  Tylney,  and  Isabella  his  wife,  Robert  Cracroft  of  Lindsey, 
merchant.  Lady  Margaret  de  Roos,  John  Boston  of  London,  merc^r^  Richard 
Layot,  rector  of  Boston,  Roger  Preste  of  Homcastlo,  Joan  the  wife  of  Alan 
Wryght,  bakery  Andrew  Warwyck  de  Fenne,  Richard  Tylney,  rector  of  North 
Creek,  Sir  Thomas  Haltofte  of  Boston,  knight,  Sinum  Eyre  of  London,  drapery 
William   Tylney,  brother  of  Sir  Philip  Tylney,  knight,  John  Wellhouse  of 


'  King  Henry  V.  granted  a  license  in  1413  to 
John  Barker,  chaplain,  and  John  W'ellcsby,  chaplain, 
that  they  should  give  to  the  alderman  and  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  the 


town  of  St.  Botolph,  two  messuages,  with  certala 
lands,  &c.,  in  Boston  and  Skirbeck.  In  1414,  anotlier 
patent  was  granted  to  this  Guild.— CAor/er  Jtollt. 
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Boston,  draper,  John  Revlynge  of  Boston,  wolman,  John  Leedes,  senior  alder* 
man  of  Calais,  John  Wyles  of  Wainfleet,  John  Tamworth  of  Leake,  Thomas 
Kjme  of  Frisknev,  and  many  others,  were  appointed. 

William  Thurland  was  alderman  1441;  John  Wyles,  1442;  John  Ryve- 
lynge,  1443 ;  John  Edlyngton,  1444 ;  Hugh  Wythom,  1445 ;  Robert  Cole, 
1446 ;  Thomas  Kyme,  Esq.,  1447 ;  Henry  Williamson,  1448 ;  Philip  Tylney, 
1449 ;  Richard  Benyngton,  1450.  Among  the  members  admitted  during  these 
ten  years  were,  Thomas  Meeres  of  Kirton,  Richard  Luke  of  Fosdyke,  Jacob 
Wake,  master  of  the  Grammar-school  in  Boston,  Frederick,  son  of  Philip 
Tylney,  Alicia,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Kyme,  William  Jay,  rector  of  Toft, 
William  Alnewyke,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  John  Spencer,  keeper  of  the  altar  of 
Saint  Peter,  Lincoln,  John  Hammonde,  rector  of  Stickforth,  Thomas  Grun- 
dale,  rector  of  Skirbecke,  Richai*d  Boston,  doctor  of  theology,  rector  of 
Benyngton,  John  Marshall,  rector  of  Boston,  Thomas  Goby  of  London, 
Jtumer,  John  Dymmoke  of  Friskney,  and  Richard  Perpoynte  of  London, 
fithtnonger. 

John  Qwykerelle  was  alderman  1451 ;  William  Godyng,  1452 ;  John 
Woodthorpe,  1453;  William  Thurland,  1454;  John  Revelynse,  1455; 
William  Goldringe,  1456;  Robert  Cokes,  1457;  Richard  Fendyke,  1458; 
John  Dymmoke,  1459 ;  Richard  Boston,  1460.  The  following  among  others 
were  appointed  members  of  the  Guild: — Robert  Tylney,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
Hufih  Tylney,  gentleman,  of  Boston,  John  Porche,  rector  of  the  Church  of 
St  Mary,  John  Smith  of  Homcastle,  merchant,  Thomas  Stephenson  of  Boston, 
merchant,  Richard  Thurlinge  of  Nottingham,  merchant,  Hugh  Reede  of 
Wrangle,  John  Ludbury,  vicar  of  Louth,  William  Pycher  and  William 
Pykering,  fishmongers,  of  London,  Henry  Rustoii,  prior  of  Bullington,  Richard 
Fendyke  of  Leverton,  Dame  Margaret  Ermyn,  wife  of  Thomes  Meeres, 
Margaret,  wife  of  Ralph  Rochforde,  John  Swvnshede,  lord  abbot  of  Swyn- 
shede,  John  Sybsay,  draper,  of  Boston,  Richara  Chawmbyrlayne,  chaplain  at 
Boston,  John  Rede  and  William  Chapman,  merchants  of  Boston,  Sir  John 
Tamworth  of  Leake,  William  Spayne,  canon  of  the  order  of  Saint  Gilbert, 
Ralph  Cupeldyck  of  Boston,  gentleman,  and  Jaqnetta,  duchess  of  Bedford. 

William  Tolyet  was  alderman,  1461  ;  Thomas  Tolhooth,  1462:  John  Sybsay, 
1463;  Richard  Tylney,  1464;  Hugh  Tylney,  Esq.,  1465;  Humphrey  Bourgcheir, 
1466  and  1467  ;  John  Reede,  1468  ;  Roger  Chescliyre,  rector  of  Boston,  1469 ; 
Alexander  Ferclew,  rector  of  Skirbeck,  1470.  Among  the  new  members  were, 
Jacob  Symond  of  Boston,  Richard  Malton,  chaplain  of  St  John's,  Roger 
Cheschyre,  rector  of  the  church   of  St.  Botolph,  Boston,  William   Paynell, 

fmtleman,  Margaret,  wife  of  Hugh  Tilney,  Esq.,  William  Sybsay,  merchant, 
bomas  Col  well,  ojie  of  the  rectors  of  Leake,  John  Robinson  and  William 
Kawoode  of  Boston,  merchants,  Richard  Tyde,  one  of  the  rectors  of  Leverton, 
Ralph  Harebottell,  abbot  of  Kirkstead,  John  Geyger,  guardian  of  the  College 
at  Tattershall,  Nicholas  Robertson,  merchant,  Thomas  Meeres,  Esq.,  John 
Robynson,  merchant,  Richard,  Lord  of  Welles  and  Willoughby,  John  Boothe, 
lord  abbot  of  St  Mary's,  at  York,  Sir  Robert  Welles,  Sir  Humphrey 
Bourcher,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  Alexander  Ferclew,  rector  of  Skyrbek  and 
professor  of  sacred  theology,  Thomas  Foderby  of  Sleford,  merchant,  William 
Kede,  professor  of  sacred  theology,  William  Paynell,  gentleman,  Agnes 
Massingbird,  widow.  Sir  Robert  Markham,  knight,  John  Stanhope,  Esq.,  tiohn 
BalljTibroke,  abbot  of  Revesby,  George  Sybsay,  gentleman,  Thomas  Fitzwilliam, 
Esq.,  jun.,  William  Warde,  vicar  of  Freiston,  John  Massingbird,  merchant, 
and  Thomas  Merphat,  rector  of  Screvelsby  and  vicar  of  Frampton. 

Jolm  Smythe,  merchant,  of  Homcastle,  was  alderman  1471 ;  John  Geyger, 
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guardian  of  Tattershall,  1472 ;  Leonai-d  Thornburah,  1473 ;  William  Paynell, 
Esq.,  1474  ;  Robert  Sutton,  1475  ;  William  House,  Esq.,  1476;  John  Tamworth, 
1477  ;  Robert  Williamson,  rector  of  Willinnrham,  1478  ;  John  Stoyle,  merchant, 
1479;  and  Nicholas  Robertson,  1480.  Durintj  these  terms  of  office,  among 
others  were  appointed,  Elizabeth  Hoose,  gentlewoman,  of  Sleaford,  William 
Ernes,  rector  of  Toft,  William  Cole,  laici/er,  John  Blake,  tailor,  Margaret 
Brawnch,  votissa,^  Cecilia,  wife  of  George  Sybsay,  Henry  Basse,  mercer^  and 
Katherine  his  wife,  John  Lynde,  merchant,  Wiiliam  Skypwyth,  gentleman, 
Rybert  Bume,  rector  of  Skemiess,  Thomas  Ludbury,  vicar  of  Louth,  John 
Akaster,  abbot  of  Tupholm,  Jolin  Story, /iV/moz/z/^r,  Robert  Kvrkeby,  vicar  of 
Freiston,  John  Leake  of  Leake,  Esq.,  llugh  Tapton,  chancellor  of  Lincoln, 
and  Adlard  Hoberde,  merchant. 

William  Browne  of  Stamford,  merchant,  w^as  alderman  1481 ;  Simon 
Goodyng,  1482  and  1483  ;  John  Robynson,  1484 ;  Thomas  Wymbysche,  1485 ; 
Richard  Speerte,  1486;  John  Hagons,  1487;  William  Ilames,  rector  of  Toft, 
1488;  Sir  Robert  Taylbus,  knight,  1489;  and  Thomas  Welby,  1490.  Daring 
this  period  the  following  were  the  principal  admissions  into  the  Guild : — Robert 
Bate  of  Lincoln,  merchant,  William  Skypwyth,  gentleman,  Richard,  bishop  of 
Assabinus,  Katherine,  wife  of  John  Tamworth,  Esq.,  Garard  Delarmounde, 
Esterling,  William  Norris,  vicar  of  Bicker,  John  Rossele,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  chancellor  of  England,  Sir  Richard  Hastynges,  lord  of  Well,  Sir  Roland 
Thomburgh,  knight  of  Rhodes,  William  Langton,  professor  of  sacred  theology, 
and  rector  of  Skirbeck,  Thomas  Davis,  grand  master  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem in  England,  John  Vynde,  doctor  and  provincial  of  the  Cannelite  Friars 
in  England,  Richard  Reecle  of  Wrangle,  William  Hotham,  abbot  of  Revesby, 
Thomas  Multon,  prior  of  Spalding,  Alan  Browne  of  Boston,  Humphrey  Little- 
berry,  of  Kyrton,  Esq.,  Thomas  Stoyll,  professor  of  theology,  and  Margaret 
his  wife,  before  maiTied  to  Thomas  Pyshe,  Peter,  bishop  of  London,  John. 
Chapell,  vicar  of  Sybsey,  William  Pynchebek,  rector  of  Surflete,  Richard. 
Rawlyn,  vicar  of  Sutterton,  John  Arcvome,  ablot  of  Croxton,  William  Good— 
ryk  of  Boston,  merchant,  John  Viscount  Well'^s,  and  Cecilia  his  consort,  and 
daughter  to  Edtcard  the  IV.,  late  King  of  England ^  Thomas  Wright,  rector  of 
East-Keale,  John  Leveryke,  rector  of  Benyngton,  William  Tymer  of  Boston, 
mercer.  Sir  Robert  Taylbus,  knight,  Roger  Shavelock  of  London,  dmper,  and 
Joan  his  wife,  John  Copuldyke,  Esq.,  of  Harrington,  Adlard  Bate  of  Boston, 
merchant.  Sir  John  Boswell  and  Sir  Roland  Thomburgh,  knights  of  St  John 
at  Rhodes,  Jacob  Bolton,  master  of  the  order  of  St.  Gilbert  of  Sempryngham, 
Edward  Pynchbek  of  Lincoln,  gentleman,  Thomas  Welby,  Esq.,  of  Geciney, 
Thomas  Bebrsbe,  abbot  of  Barlynges,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hutton,  chancellor  to 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Robert  Bate  of  Lincoln  was  alderman  1491 ;  William  Sybsey  of  Boston, 
1492;  John  Gudryke  of  Bolingbroke,  1493;  William  Pynchbek,  rector  of 
Surfleet,  1494  ;  John  Viscount  Welles,  1495  ;  John  Brown,  1496  ;  John  Vynde, 
provincial  of  the  Carmelite  order  in  England,  1497;  William,  bishop  of 
Carlenus,^  1498 ;  William  Hotham,  abbot  of  Revesby,  1499 ;  and  Richard 
Horncastre,  abbot  of  Bardney,  1500.  The  admissions  were  comparatively 
very  few  during  these  ten  years;  among  them  were,  Richard,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Welles,  and  keeper  of  the  king's  privy  seal,  Richard  Nanfane,  knight  of 
the  body  to  the  king  and  treasurer  of  the  pa 'ace,  David  Philip,  esquire  of 
the  body  to  the  king,  William  Smyth,  vicar  of  St.  Botolph,  Boston,  Katherine, 
wife  of  Richard  S})ert,  Esq.,  of  Hagworthingham,  Augustine,  bishop  of  Leyden, 

'  Under  a  religious  vow.  *  Carleolensiis,  or  Carlisle. 
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Thomas  Robertson,  merchant  of  Fossdyke,  Lady  Matilda  de  Willonghby, 
Robert  ^  Homcastre,  abbot  of  Bardnej',  Thomas  Sotby,  abbot  of  Tupholme, 
John  OiUyn,  clerk  of  Boston,  Kathenne,  wife  of  William  Bolevn  of  Boston, 
Thomas  Kobertson,  merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
William  Reede,  merchant  of  the  same  staple,  and  Alicia  his  wife,  Peter  Shelton 
and  William  Saxby,  merchants  of  the  same  8taj)le,  William  Murre,  draper,  of 
Boston,  Henry  Straile,  merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  Agnes,  wife  of 
William  Paynell,  Elsq.,  Lady  Margaret  Copuldyke,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Robynson,  Margaret,  wife  of  William  Reede,  merchant  of  the  staple,  Margaret, 
countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  and  mother  of  King  Henry  VII. 

Robert  Witelbery,  Esq.,  was  alderman  1501 ;  Adlard  Bate,  1502  ;  William 
Smythe,  vicar  of  Boston,  1503 ;  John  Cutlare,  treasurer  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Lincoln,  1504;  Sir  Thomas  Tempas,  knight,  1505;  Sir  Robert  Dymmok, 
knight,  1506  ;  Sir  John  Hossey,  knight,  1507  ;  Galfrid  Simeon,  deacon  of  the 
Camedral  of  Lincoln,  1508 ;  William  Gudryk,  1509  ;  and  Sir  George  Taylboys, 
loi^ht,  1510. 

The  admissions  of  new  members  were  still  further  diminished  in  1511,  and 
four  sneceeding  years;  the  following  were  the  principal  ones: — John  Kyme, 
£aq.5  John  Reede,  merchant,  John  Bylby,  merchant,  Joan  Lamkyn,  widow, 
Aobert,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  Sir  Philip  Tylney,  Richard  Baxter,  vicar  of 
Holbeach,  Margaret  Curzon,  widow,  gentlewoman,  Thomas  Holand,  Esq.,  John 
Pulvertoft,  gentleman,  Eleanor,  wife  of  John  Robinson,  Esq.,  Leonard  Dymmok, 
John,  abbot  of  Swyneshed,  Richard  Robertson,  vicar  of  Gedney. 

Thonoas  Robertson,  merchant  of  the  staple,  was  alderman  1511;  Lord 
William  Willoughby,  1512;  Robert,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  1513;  John 
Robinson,  Esq.,  1514  ;  Sir  Philip  Tilney,  1515  ;  Robert,  prior  oif  Spalding,  1516  ; 
Henry  Hornby,  doctor  of  theology,  and  guardian  of  the  College  of  Tattershall, 
1517  ;  John  bishop  of  Mayence,  1518  ;  John  Tjiiiemouili,  alias  Mar/nelyn,  bishop 
a/  Argolicensisy^  1519;  and  Galfrid  Paynelle,  Esq.,  1520. 

The  admissions  to  membership  considerably  increased  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  term ;  among  them  in  1516,  &c.,  are  Robert  Wilberfoss,  vicar  of  Boston, 
Thomas  Holand,  of  Swineshed,  Esq.,  Richard  Reed  of  Wrangle,  Robert  Husse, 
£sq.,   Robert   Brudenell,   serjeant-at-law,  John   Thomson,  merchant,  Robert, 

Srior  of  Spalding,  Thomas  Elys,  merchant,  Leonard  Pynchbek,  gentleman, 
ohn  Reede,  gentleman,  John  Lyttylbury,  John  Pulvertoft,  Richard  Whaplod, 
prior  of  Freiston,  Anna,  wife  of  Sir  Leon  Demok,  John  Tynmouth,  alias 
Maneh/Hy  bishop  of  Argolicensisy  and  vicar  of  St,  Botolph,  Robert  Pulvertoft, 
Sir  John  Husse  and  Anna  his  wife,  Edith  Marmyon,  widow,  Galfrid  Paynelle 
and  Anna  his  wife,  John  Leek,  merchant,  Thomas  Thamworth,  Thomas 
^verard,  vicar  of  Freiston,  and  Robert  Thomlynson,  merchant, 

Nicholas  Upton  was  alderman  1521 ;  William  Jefferay,  rector  of  Wytheam, 

^52i;  William  Sutton,  merchant  of  the  staple,  1523;   John  Fulneby,   1524; 

^ichfiffd  Robertson,  vicar  ofPynchebek,  1525;  Thomas  Elis,  merchant  of  the 

^ple,  1526  ;  George  Fitzwilliam,  Esq.,  1527  ;    Robert  Pulvertoft,  gentleman, 

^derman,  1528  ;  William,  abbot  of  Bardney,  1529  ;  John  Merys,  P^sq.,  1530. 

In  these  years  the  new  members  of  the  Guild  were  very  few.     Among  them 

^'^  found  the  names  of  Thomas  Pare  of  Boston,  Cliristina,  wife  of  Robert  Rede, 

^^ilard  Clamond,  John  Buttre,  alias  Belynga,  of  Boston,  Henry  Hombe,  pro- 

^^^or  of  theology  and  guardian  of  Tattershall,  Sir  Robert  Rede,  chief  justice  of 

p»*ni«  MS.  has  this  name,  Richard,  in  another    I  cian  Peloponnesus,  east  of  Arcadia,  and  south  of 
^^^c.  Corinth.     Its  capital  was  Argos,  the  site  of  which 

Akoolis  yna  an  andent  prorince  of  the  Gre-    {  is  near  to  Napoli  di  Romania. 

U 
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the  King's  Bench,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  George  Fitzwiniam,  Esq.,  John 
Jaudon,  prior  of  Sempringhani,  Richard  Whcatcroft,  merchant.  Amies  Piilvertofk, 
widow,  John  Hargrave,  Katherine,  wife  of  Jolin  Littlebury,  Esq.,  Thomas, 
abbot  of  Revesby,  Maria,  wife  of  Robert  Tomlynson,  Thomas  Garton,  vicar  of 
Swynshed,  John  Bell,  rector  of  Leverton,  John  Godericke  of  Kyrkby,  merchant, 
of  the  staple  of  Calais,  Joan,  wife  of  John  Leake  of  Boston,  mercer,  Ralph 
Fairfax,  prior  of  Kyme,  Thomas  Johnson,  rector  of  Seremby,  Roger  Merys  of 
Boston,  merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  Philip  Claimonde  of  Wyberton,  gen- 
tleman, William  Martin,  abbot  of  Banlncy,  Lady  Elizabeth  Beesl)e,  prioress  of 
Stanfield,  John  Wynbych,  Esq.,  Anthony  Irby,  gentleman,  Nicholas  Sarot, 
rector  of  Ingoldmells,  Robert  Anderson,  rector  of  Candlesby,  William  Rede  de 
Womylsted  of  Wrangle,  Galfrid  Chambers  of  London,  John  Merys  of  Kirton, 
Esq.,  Nicholas  Robertson,  merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  and  Florence  his 
wife,  Robert  Baryt  of  Waneflette,  merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  and  Robert 
Wallay  of  Dry  be,  auditor. 

Thomas  Tamworthe  was  alderman  1531 ;  Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  1532 ;  John 
Nedermill,  1533 ;  John  Jordan,  prior  of  Sempringham,  1534 ;  John,  abbot  of 
Swyneshede,  1535;  Sir  Andrew  Bilsbee,  kniglit,  1536;  John  Hargrave,  1537  ; 
John  Rede,  gentleman,  1538 ;  Dr.  William  Clifton,  1539 ;  and  Christopher 
Massyngberde,  vicar  of  •  •  *,  1540.  Among  the  new  members  are.  Blase 
Holand  of  Swyneshed,  gentleman,  doctor  John  Mabeldon,  vicar  of  Boston,  John 
Lade  of  Yarmouth,  merchant,  John  Hochynson  of  Boston,  and  Agnes  his  wife, 
Thomas  Meere  of  Boston,  ropery  Andrew  Yonge,  rector  of  Bennyngton,  John 
Welles,  abbot  of  Croylaiid,  Christcmher  Tamworth,  rector  of  Leverton,  John 
Tamworth  of  Leke,  gentleman,  John  Friskney  of  Bcnington,  gentleman, 
Thomas  Robertson,  merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  George  Sibsey,  gentleman, 
George  Browne,  doctor  of  theology,  and  provincial  of  the  order  of  Augnstines 
in  England,  Thomas  Derby  of  Benyngton,  and  John  Tavemcr  of  Boston. 

Sir  llobert  Hulle,  kniglit,  was  aldennan  1541  ;  Sir  William  Holies  of  London, 
knight,  1542  ;  and  Peter  Emere,  alderman,  1543.  He  is  the  last  alderman 
recorded.  George  Cutteler  and  John  Taverner,  gentlemen,  were  the  last 
treasurers  or  chamberlains.  The  only  member  admitted  during  the  last  three 
years  was  Thomas  Crowe,  Chaplain.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  ecclesiastical  members  very  much 
increased  towards  the  end  of  the  Register,  but  the  commercial  character  of  the 
town  was  then  very  nearly  lost ;  -  and  it  was  a  natural  consequence,  that,  as  the 
Guild  became  more  exclusively  of  a  religious  nature,  the  number  of  religions 
brethren  should  proportionally  increase. 

The  Kalexdak,  which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  Register,  consists  of  twelve 
pages — one  for  each  month.  Each  month  is  divided,  according  to  the  Roman 
mode,  into  kalends,  nones,  and  ides.  There  is  a  column  for  the  dominical  letter, 
and  a  broad  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  the  saints  to  whom  particular 
days  were  dedicated.  On  a  page  opposite  to  each  month  are  inserted  the  ohUa 
to  be  observed  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Guild  oF  Corpus  Christi.  We 
extract  the  following : — The  obit  of  Richard  Chapman  and  Alice  his  wife  was 
held  by  the  Guild  on  the  first  dominical  day  after  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  (in 


*  This  first  portion  of  the  Register  fills  69  pages 
of  MS.  folio,  and  contains  the  names  of  about  1450 
members  of  the  fraternity,  from  which  have  been 
selected  those  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
rank  and  station ;  those  whose  names  indicate  a 
connexion  with  the  ancient,  and,  in  most  instances, 


bourhood,  or  which  r*»semble  those  of  fiunilies  now 
rcsid«'nt  there,  and  especially  those  of  peraons  hold- 
ing office  in  the  religious  institutions  of  the  period, 
as  abbots,  priors,  vicars,  rectors,  &c. 

^  Lkland,  writing  about  1530,  says,  "theatapfe 
and  the  stiliard  houses  yet  there  remayne,  but  the 


extinct  families  of  note  and  eminence  in  the  neigh-    <    stiliard  is  little  or  nothing  at  all  occupied. 
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the  month  of  Jannary).  The  obit  of  the  honourable  Lord  John  Babdolf,  who 
died  A.D.  1436,  was  held  annually  by  the  Guild  on  St  Gregory's  day,  the  12th 
day  of  March ;  and  that  of  Alice  Martin,  who  died  28th  of  March,  1377,  was 
held  with  her  husband's  in  August  The  obit  of  Gilbert  Alilaunde,  the  founder 
of  the  Gruild,  who  died  in  1354,  was  celebrated  on  the  vigil  of  St  George,  in  the 
month  of  April.  Matilda  be  Brthbre,  who  died  1380,  had  a  yearly  obit  on 
the  1st  day  of  May.  John  Holmeton,  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1413,  had  an 
annual  obit  on  the  16th  of  May.  Fbedebick  Ttlnet,  merchant  of  Boston,  and 
Mabgert  his  wife,  had  an  annual  obit  on  the  last  day  of  May.  '^  They  gave  to 
this  Guild  many  goods,  jewels,  and  ornaments,  vestments,  and  gold,  and  also 
lands  and  tenements  called  Hemerycotes^  with  amortisation  to  sustam  the  obit  in  a 
liberal  manner  for  ever."  The  obit  of  Richabd  Benykgton^  and  Joan  his  wife 
was  held  annually  on  the  3d  of  July ;  that  of  William  Thoblande  and  Mab- 
GABET  his  wife  on  the  13th  of  that  month ;  and  that  of  Henbt  Wyske  on  the 
feast  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  the  22d  of  July.  John  Mabtin  and  Alice  his  wife 
had  their  obit  on  the  first  dominical  day  after  the  festival  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula 
in  August  The  obit  of  Henbt  Basse,  mercer,  of  Boston,  and  Cathebine  his 
wife,  was  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  month  of 
August  Henbt  Estone,  of  Boston,  merchant,  who  died  1396,  and  left  20«.  to 
the  Guild,  had  an  obit  on  the  27th  of  August.  John  Nutttnge  had  an  annual 
obit  celebrated  on  the  first  dominical  day  after  the  commemoration  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  month  of  September.  William  Toltmunde,  sen., 
and  Matilda  his  wile,  and  William  Toltmunde,  jun.,  had  their  annual  obit  on 
the  Monday  before  the  festival  of  St  Matthew  the  Apostle,  in  the  month  of 
September.  Herman  Stetnfobde  and  Alice  his  wife  had  an  aimual  obit  on  the 
dominical  day  next  before  the  feast  of  St  Martin  in  November.  John  Stbensall,* 
rector  of  Boston,  who  died  1408,  had  an  obit  celebrated  annually  on  the  day 
after  the  feast  of  St  Martin,  by  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Sir  John 
RocHFOBD,  knight,  who  died  1410,  had  an  annual  obit  on  the  13th  of  December. 
The  latter  part  of  tlie  Register  of  this  Guild  is  occupied  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations with  which  the  annual  obits  were  to  be  observed,  and  contains  much 
curious  and  interesting  information.  The  caption  to  this  portion  is  in  these 
words: — 

"  Here  follow  the  rules  of  the  anniversaries  to  be  held  by  this  Guild,  as  to  on  what  days 
and  months,  also  respecting  the  money  to  be  distributed,  and  the  annual  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  by  the  alderman  and  brethren  at  the  time,  for  the  divers  lands  and  tenements 
which  the  Guild  holds  in  perpetuity,  as  it  shall  continue  to  observe  them." 

Nearly  all  the  obits  recorded  in  the  Kalendar  are  here  treated  upon  at 
considerable  len^h ;  and  in  addition  are  given  the  rules  and  ceremonies  to  be 
observed.  At  tne  obit  of  William  Reede,  merchant,  of  Boston,  and  his  wives 
Alice,  Margaret,  and  Anne,  to  be  observed  annually  at  the  feast  of  the  Invention 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  "  or  at  least  within  four  days  immediately  before  or  after 
that  feast,"  26s.  ScL  were  to  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner :  "  In  the 
first  place,  the  bellman  {prolinctor)^  accompanied  by  the  sacristan  of  the  Guild, 
shall  make  the  circuit  of  the  town,  proclaiming  at  each  station, — 

"  Ye  shall  pray  for  the  souls  of  William  Eeede,  of  Boston,  and  Alice,  Margaret,  and  Anne, 


*  The  GuUd  of  Corpus  Christ!  is  sUted  {Valor 
EecUt,  Tol.  iv.  p.  88),  to  have  been  founded  by  Gil- 
bert AKlannde  and  Richard  Bennyngton ;  the  latter 
certainly  could  not  be  one  of  its  founders,  for  he 
joined  it  ninety  years  after  its  foundation.  Nor 
coukl  be  be  said  to  be  a  benefactor  to  any  extent, 
for  the  property  which  be  left  to  the  Guild  did  not 


yield  more  than  paid  the  expenses  of  his  annual 
obit. 

*  John  Strensall  was  a  brother  of  the  Guild 
of  the  Holy  I'rinity,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Corpus 
Christi.  "Why  an  obit  celebrated  by  the  former  is 
inserted  in  the  Register  of  the  latter  is  not  very 
obvious. 
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that  were  his  wives,  and  brother  and  siHters  in  Corpus  Christi  Guild,  brother  and  sisters  in 
Mary's  Guild,  brother  and  sisters  in  St.  Peter's  Guild,  brother  and  sisters  in  the  Trini^ 
Guild,  brother  and  sisters  in  St.  George's  Guild,  brother  and  sisters  in  Katherink'b  GuHd, 
'  to  moriie  shall  he  their  i/ere  daj/.*  *  To  have  for  their  trouble,  fourpencc.  The  chaplain  of 
the  (?uil(le  of  Corpus  Cl'iristi,  three  shillings.  Tlie  chaplain  of  the  church  of  St  Botolph, 
celebrating  and  attending  the  funeral  ceremonies  and  mass  in  his  surplioo,  fourpence ;  the 
bailiff  of  the  Guild  for  preparing  the  bier,  3^7. ;  the  clerk  of  the  Guild,  if  present,  3d. ;  the 
three  clerks  of  the  ])arish,  if  present  at  the  funeral  ceremonies,  2ii.  each  ;  the  six  poor 
sinking  clerks,  a  halfpenny  each.  An  oblation  for  the  mass,  4(/.  The  alderman  of  the  Guild, 
or,  ni  his  absence,  the  sacristan  attending  and  iwrfonning  these  services,  2d.  for  his  labonr. 
To  the  poor,  infirm,  and  most  indigent  in  the  said  town  of  St.  I'lotoli^h,  5*.  To  the  cham- 
berlains of  the  Guild,  or,  in  their  absence,  to  the  sacristan  for  distributing  the  same,  Q(L 
To  the  friars  minor  of  Boston,  diligently  attending  to,  and  singing  the  funeral  oeremonies 
and  mass  annually  with  knowledge,  in  their  own  church  on  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of 
the  Ci"css,  and  prei»aring  a  bier  in  the  middle  of  the  iiuire  there,  with  two  candles  burning 
during  the  time  of  the  exiques  and  mass,  2s. ;  and  for  an  offering  in  that  church,  3d,  Tim 
aldeiinan  of  this  Guild,  or  in  Ids  absence,  the  chamberlains  or  treasurers,  or  in  tbeir 
absence,  the  sacristan,  for  offering  tlie  said  oblation,  '2(J.  The  remainder  of  the  said  26t, 
and  dd.  to  be  given  to  the  jjoor  of  the  parish  by  the  chamberlains  or  sacristan  of  thia 
Guild,  on  the  af>resaid  day  annually.  And  in  defect  of  the  distribution  of  the  said  26$.  and 
8c?.  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  alclerman  and  brethren  of  the  Guild  of  Coquis  Christi  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  (M)«.  to  the  alderman  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary.  The  whole  of  these  matten 
are  declared  in  like  manner  by  indentures  tripartite,  whereof  one  part  remains  in  the  Guild 
of  Corpus  Christi,  a  second  with  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  third  with  the  executon 
and  assigns  of  the  said  William  Reede." 

William  GooDYNa  left  20^.  to  be  annually  distributed  for  an  obituary  service 
on  the  first  dominical  day  after  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Mary,  with  the  same  form  and  ceremonies.  He  was  a  brother  of  tlie  Guilds  of 
Corpus  Christi,  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  George,  the  Trinity,  St,  Catherinei 
and  of  all  tlie  oilier  Guilds.  "  All  tlie  bells  were  to  be  rung,  and  20dL  paid 
therefor." 

William  Gawnte  and  Alice  his  wife  left  10/?.  for  an  ohit  to  be  annually 
celebrated  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  with  similar  forms.  He  was  a  brother  tf 
the  Guilds  of  Corpus  Christi,  Our  Lady,  tlie  Trinity,  St  Catherine,  the 
Apostlks,  and  the  Seven  Martybs.  The  bailiff*  and  clerk  of  Corpus  Christi 
were  to  have  2d.  each  for  preparing  garments  and  lights,  tlie  five  bells  of  the 
church  of  Cor[)us  Christi  were  to  be  rung,  and  20r7.  paid  for  tlie  ringing.  The 
alderman  was  to  be  fined  50*.  to  the  alderman  of  St  Mary,  in  default  of  those 
observances. 

Ralph  Elmsalt.  and  Matilda  Parneix  bequeathed  18/f.  for  an  ohit  to  be 
celebrated  annually  on  the  20th  of  April.  Tliey  were  members  of  the  Guilds 
of  Corj)us  Christi,  Our  Lady,  and  tlie  Serpen  Marttp-s.  Among  the  bequests  is 
Id.  to  the  bailiff" "for  preparing  tlie  hearse."  For  the  pur])ose  of  this  obit,  three 
acres  and  three  roods  of  arable  land  in  Skirbeck  (East),  lately  belonging  to 
Simeon  Goodynge,  wore  left  to  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi. 

John  J^land  and  Isabklla  his  wife,  and  .Tenet  Kyncjk,  left  2^.  7rf,  for  an 
annual  obit  to  be  solemnised  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  They  were 
members  of  the  Guilds  of  Corpus  Christi,  St.  Mary,  and  the  Seceii  Martyrs; 
besides  tlie  usual  bequests,  1  d  was  left  for  "  the  prei)uration  of  the  hearseclotlu" 
For  this  obit  the  Guild  had  two  "  tenements  annexed  to  it,  in  the  lane  of 
Corpus  Cliristi  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  lane.'' 

Adlakd  HunBARDK,  merchant,  and   Margaret  his  wife,  left  lOs.  to  be  ex 

pended  in  an  annual  obit  on  the  .5th  day  of  April.     They  were  members  of  the^ 
Guilds  of  Corpus  Christi,  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St  George,  Trinity,  St  Kathe 

>  Literally  so  in  the  MS.,  meaning,  this  day  is  their  ohit,  or  annual  remembrance,  or  celcbratkm,  t^^=: 
be  held.  This  expression  is  found  iu  all  the  obituary  instructions  inserted  in  the  Register. 
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fine,  and  all  the  other  GuUda  unthin  the  parish  church  of  Boston.     All  the  direc- 
tioiiis  for  commemorating  this  obit  are  of  the  usual  kind. 

John  Abre^  alias  Pewter^b,  and  Margaret  his  wife^  left  lOs.  for  an  annual 
obit  to  be  kept  on  the  feast  of  St  Martin  in  Yeme.^  ^^^X  ^^^^  brother  and 
sister  of  the  Guilds  of  Corpus  Christi,  St  Mary,  St  Peter,  St  George,  Trinity, 
SL  KaAerine^  and  the  Seven  Martyrs.  This  lOs.  was  secured  upon  two  pastures 
in  le  Forihe  Ende;  all  the  forms  were  of  the  usual  description. 

Thomas  Tottofte,  Esq.,  and  Alice  his  wife,  left  16«.  8d  for  an  annual  oUt 
to  be  observed  by  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  on  the  festival  of  the  Annun- 
ciation ;  they  were  members  of  the  Guilds  of  Corpus  Christi,  St  Mary,  St 
Peter,  St  Gteorge,  Trinity,  5^  Catherine^  and  all  the  oilier  Guilds  in  Hie  parish 
fkureh  of  Boston,  There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  forms  of  the  obit  He 
left  to  flie  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  one  pasture  called  Cross-crofte,  another 
oiled  Thorn  Green,  and  a  thiixi  "  little  pasture  near  lyvrestighte.^^ 

WnxiAic  Smyth,  Bachelor-of-Law  and  Vicar  of  Boston,  left  13*.  4d,  for  an 
mnnal  obit  to  be  commemorated  by  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  on  the  13th  of 
ApziL  He  was  a  brother  of  all  the  Guilds  last  enumerated.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  forms  of  this  obit 

Joseph  Bektson,  merchant,  and  Jenet  his  wife,  left  30«.  legal  money  of  Eng- 
land, for  an  obit  to  be  solenmised  by  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  on  the  feast 
of  St  Michael  the  Archangel  annually ;  they  were  brothers  and  sisters  in  all 
the  Guilds  in  the  parish  church.  This  obit  does  not  vary  in  its  prescribed 
Ibrms  firom  those  already  described.  The  Jive  bells  are  to  be  rung,  and  20(7, 
paid  for  the  ringing  of  them.  If  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  did  not  carry  out 
the  bequests  of  this  obit,  it  was  to  forfeit  3^  to  the  Guild  of  St  Mary. 

RiCHABD  Chapman  and  Alice  his  wife,  whose  obit  is  recorded  in  the  Ealendar 
ma  bein^  held  annually  on  the  first  dominical  day  after  the  Feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany, left  6s.  8rf.  for  its  celebration.  The  six  "  quire-priests  of  the  Guild"  are 
to  have  4dl  each;  6d.  to  be  paid  for  ringing  the  bells,  and  2d.  to  the  servants 
of  the  Guild  for  preparing  for  the  anniversary,  fixing  lights,  &c. 

Gilbebt  Alilaunde,  the  founder  of  the  Guild,  had  bis  annual  obit  on  the  Vigil 
of  St  George,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  20s.  of  the  property  of  the  Guild 
was  expended,  viz.  ISs.  4d.  on  behalf  of  the  said  Gilbert,  and  6s.  Sd.  for  all 
other  brothers,  sisters,  and  benefactors  deceased.  Gilbert  Alilaunde  was  brother 
of  the  Guilds  of  Corpus  Christi,  St  Mary,  and  St  George.  Among  the  be- 
quests is  2d,  "cuilibet  aquebainlo^  presenti  ad  exequias;"  and  to  the  servants 
preparing  the  vestments  and  lights,  2d  ;  for  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells,  20d 

Fbederick  Tilney  and  Margery  his  wife  had  their  annual  obit  on  the  feast  of 
St  Petronilla  (the  last  day  of  May),  when  30«.,  derived  from  the  rent  of  lands  and 
tenements  called  Hemory  Cotes  (?),  was  expended  after  prescribed  forms.  They 
were  members  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild,  and  those  of  St  Mary,  St  George,  and 
the  Holy  Trinity.  To  be  paid  for  holy  water,  M.  For  the  ringing  of  all  the 
bells,  20d.  .  .  .  .  "  per  indenture  for  ringing,  4rf.,  because  there  was  at  that 
6ae  only  the  bell  in  the  steeple."  To  Sie  servants  for  preparing  vestments 
«JKi  lights  about  the  tomb,  2d.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  land  and 
oaildings  appropriated  to  this  obit  should  not  yield  30«.  rent,  then  the  alderman 
^d  Guild  shall  be  exempt  from  expending  in  this  obit  so  much  less  than  30^.  as 
*hall  appear  to  be  deficient 

John  Martin  and  Alice  his  wife  had  an  obit^  according  to  the  Kalendar,  on 


*  This  WM  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  generally 
^^aeribed  in  old  records  as  **St.  Martin  in  the  win. 
•«r."    "  St.  Martin  in  htfeme,"  or  **  St.  Martin  in 


y«ne,"  his  anniverjary  being  11th  November,"— 
NicoLA8*8  Chronology  of  History j  p.  161. 
■  Query  holy-water? 
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the  first  dominical  day  aftor  the  anniversary  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the 
month  of  August  The  prescribed  ceremonies  of  tliis  obit  are  of  the  usual  kind : 
the  money  to  be  expended  is  not  stated. 

The  obit  of  John  Nuttyng,  a  brother  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild,  was  celebrated 
and  observed  by  the  brethren  of  that  Guild  on  die  first  dominical  day  after  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  in  this  manner : — the  belhnan  proclaimed 
and  pronounced  through  the  town,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding,  as  was  customary 
for  other  brethren  to  be  made,  with  exjjense  of  vestments  and  candles,  and  other 
solemnities.  The  chaplains  of  the  said  Guild  together,  or  two  by  two,  shall 
repeat  the  offices  for  the  dead,  in  the  principal  chaixil  of  the  said  Guild,  with  a 
mass  for  the  defunct,  on  the  dominical  day  following.  Also  one  of  the  said 
cha])lains  on  the  same  day  shall  offer  a  sjiecial  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  said 
John  in  the  mass  then  said. 

The  obit  of  William  Tolemunde,  sen.,  of  Matilda  his  wife,  and  of 
William  Tolemunde,  jun.,  brothers  and  sister  of  this  Guild,  was  annually 
celebrated  by  the  aldermen  and  brethren  on  the  Monday  before  the  festival  of 
St  Matthew  the  Ai)ostle,  witli  8«.  and  4 A  of  the  goods  of  the  said  Guild:  the 
fonns  and  ceremonies  were  similar  to  those  of  the  obit  of  John  Nuttykge. 

The  obit  of  Herman  Stetnforde  and  Alice  his  wife  was  annually  celebrated 
on  the  dominical  day  next  before  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  month  of 
November,  at  the  expense  of  6«.,  out  of  tlie  goods  of  the  Guild.  The  services 
the  same  as  the  preceding  obit. 

John  Holmeton  has  a  yearly  obit  on  tlie  16th  of  May :  the  services  the  same 
as  above. 

"  This  John  Holmeton,  at  his  own  proper  expense,  whilst  he  lived,  amortisavit  this  Guild 
with  23«.  4cl.  i^'nt  of  assise,'  received  annually  n*oni  a  tenement  called  l^stou-garth,  situated 
in  the  South-end  of  the  town  of  St.  Botolph,  to  be  distributed  each  year  as  follows.  Tcft 
two  torches  to  be  provided  against  the  festival  of  the  Nativity,  by  the  chamberlaiqB  of  thia 
Guild,  and  to  be  offered  by  the  same  at  the  chief  altar  of  the  parish  church  in  the  said 
town,  and  burnt  there  before  the  sacrament  at  high  mass,  at  the  time  of  elevating  the 
Body  of  Christ.  To  be  spent  in  purchasing  said  torches  annually,  13*.  and  4(/.  and  no 
more.  And  the  chaplain  of  the  Guild  shall  have  at  the  .iniversary  obit  annually,  3*.  and 
4c/.  as  above  stated.  And  the  alderman,  brothers  and  sistere,  shall  liave  for  their  expenaea. 
6*.  and  8d.  Even  so  as  appears  by  the  evidence  of  the  indenture  remaining  in  the  treasuxy 
of  the  Guild.'' 

The  obit  of  John  Strensali.,  formerly  Rector  of  Boston,  brother  of  the 
fraternity,  is  celebrated  and  observed  by  the  alderman  and  brethren  of  the 
Guild  of  the  //o/y  Trinity,  annually,  in  the  morrow  of  St  Martin  in  Yeme,* 
in  the  quire  of  the  princij)al  parish  church,  or  at  the  altar  of  the  said  Guild  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  there,  with  20.?.  of  the  goods  of  the  said  Holy  Trinity,  on  that 
day  every  year,  to  be  expended  in  the  maimer  expressed  in  an  indenture 
tripartite.  ^Penalty  in  defiuilt  of  keeping  the  said  obit,  40^.  to  be  paid  to  the 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph. 

William  Thorlande,  of  Boston,  merchant,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  his 
father  and  mother,  had  an  obit,  wliich  was  held  and  observed  annually  by  the 
Corpus  Christi  Guild,  the  13th  day  of  July,  when  3/.  was  expended,  of  which 
was  received  from  a  certain  grange,  called  Hereiniton,  or  IIei*mit7*e,  26«.  8A 
William  Thorlande  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  following  Guilds, — 
Corpus  Christi,  St  Mary,  St.  Peter's,  Trinity,  St-  George,  St,  CaUierinej 
the  Postill  Guild,  Vie  Holyrood  Guild,  the  Fellowship  of  Heaven,  and  the  Seven 
Martyrs,     Tiie  obit  was  also  for  John  and  Margaret  Thurlande,  the  father  and 

'  Quit -rent 8  f  manorial  or  copyhold. 
*  See  note  on  preceding  page. 
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mother  to  William ;  and  for  John  and  Anes  Kyrkton,  the  father  and  mother  of 
Mai^garet  Thurland,  who  were  brothers  and  sisters  in  Corpus  Christi  Guild. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  this  obiL 

The  obit  of  Richard  Bbntnton  and  Joan  his  wife  was  annually  observed  in 
thfa  Guild,  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  expenses  of  the  said  obit  were  provided  by 
rents  received  from  certain  lands  and  tenements,  amortizised  by  him  to  this 
Guild,  to  the  annual  amount  of  30«.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  following  Guilds, — 
Corpus  Christi,  St  Mary,  St  Peter's,  Trinity,  St  George,  aS^  Catheriney  tJie 
PomPs  GuUd,  and  the  Seven  Martyrs,  The  bellman  exhorted  the  peoj)le  to 
pray  for  all  Christian  souls,  and  to  say  an  Ave  and  a  Paternoster  for  charity's 
sake.  Richard  Benynton  and  his  wife  had  also  an  obit,  held  annually  on  the 
20thda7of  April,  by  this  Guild,  at  the  Friars  Minor,  in  the  town  of  St  Botolph. 

Henrt  Wirke,  of  Boston,  merchant,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  had  an  annual 
obit  observed  by  this  Guild  on  the  feast  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  when  ISs,  4d. 
was  expended  and  distributed.  They  were  members  of  tlie  following  Guilds, — 
Corpus  Christi,  Our  Lady's,  St  Peter's,  Trinity,  St  George,  and  Sl  Catlierine. 

The  obit  of  Hejtrt  Basse,  of  Boston,  and  Katherine  his  wife,  and  his  parents, 
was  held  and  observed  annually  by  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild,  on  tlie  feast  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  ^ary,  in  the  month  of  August  Tlie  amount 
expended  was  10«.  They  were  members  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  of 
those  of  Our  Lady,  St  Peter,  Trinity,  St  George,  and  St.  Catherine,^  The 
form  and  duties  of  this  obit  do  not  vary  much  from  those  of  preceding  ones. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  an  agreement  at  the  beginning  of  the  Register,  which 
was  made  a-b.  1383,  between  the  alderman  of  the  Guild  (John  de  Kocheforth), 
and  the  brethren,  on  one  part,  and  William  Bevere  on  the  other ;  by  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  in  consideration  of  the  long  and  faithful  services  of  the  said 
William  Bevere,  the  alderman  and  brethren  unanimously  agree  that  they  will 
allow  him  for  his  future  services,  until  the  termination  of  his  life,  100.9. 
annually,  by  four  quarterly  payments — viz.  at  Christmas,  Pasche,  St  Botolph's 
day,  and  the  feast  of  St  Michael.  The  said  William  to  have  a  tunic  each  year 
made  of  the  fasliion  of  other  chaplains.  And  the  said  William  agreed,  upon 
these  terms,  to  serve  the  said  fraternity  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  not  to  absent 
himself  from  such  service  for  three  days  together  without  license  of  the  alder- 
man. 

We  have  now  given  a  full  account  of  this  very  valuable  and  curious  Register. 
We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  continue  the  history  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus 
Christi  by  a  full  copy  of  the  rental  of  the  property  which  it  possessed  in  1489 
(5th  of  Henry  VII.),  when  the  institution  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  translation  is  made  from  the  original  document,  and  is  verified  in  many 
places  by  passages  in  the  various  obitSy  &c.,  which  we  have  referred  to. 

XUntal  of  all  rents  and  fiums,  lands  and  tenements,  of  the  Alderman  and  Fraternity  of 
the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  Boston  ;  of  all  the  rents,  lands,  and  tenements  of  theirs  in 
Boston,  Skyrbek,  Wyberton,  Kyrkton,  and  Algerkyrke,  and  all  other  places  within  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  (they  are  in  the  charge  of  Rycharde  Claymonde,  Bailiff  and  Gatherer  of 
the  said  rents  and  farms,)  made  and  renewed  at  Boston  the  first  day  of  December,  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God  1489,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Henry  the  7th.' 


>  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  is  in  this  obit  said  to  he 
in  the  Church  of  Boston. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  spelling  we  annex  the  fol- 
lowing hterdl  copy  of  the' title  or  heading : — 

*'IUntale  of  aU  Rent3rs  and  Fermes  landis  ande 
tenements  of  the  Aldman  and  Fratnite  of  the  Gylde 
of  Corpns  Xri  in  Boston  of  all  the  rents  landes 
ande  tenements  of  yrs  in  Boston,  Skyrhek,  Wyher- 


ton,  Kyrkton,  ande  Algerkyrke,  ande  aU  other 
places  wt  in  the  counte  of  Lincolne,  the  ar  in  the 
charge  of  Ryebard  Claymonde  Balv  ande  Gedderer 
of  the  said  Rentes  ande  fermes,  maide  ande  renewned 
at  Boston  the  fyrst  day  Decemb  the  yer  of  cure 
Lordft  Gode  M.CCCC.IUI.IX.  ande  in  the  fifte  ye 
of  Kynge  Henry  the  VII." 
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In  the  first,  of  one  messuage  in  the  Market-stede,  some  time  John 


,  late  in 


the  tenure  of  Richard  Hardy,  the  which  now  William  Couper  holds,  and  giveth 
therefore  by  year 2    4 

Also  of  one  tenement,  late  John  Lawes,  beside  the  Lane  of  the  Frers  Prechowres 
[Preaching  Friarsl  in  the  hold  of  William  Sybsey,  by  year  288.  4d.  at  the  feast  of 
Saint  Botulfe,  Abbot  and  Confessor 28     4 

Also  of  one  messuage  in  the  Southende  of  Boston,  called  Boston  Garth,  late  Hamonde 

Sutton,  by  year,  at  the  feast  of  Saint  James    23    4 

Also  of  two  tenements  in  Boston,  on  the  west  side  of  the  water,  in  Lincoln  Rowe, 
late  Thomas  Bye,  by  year,  at  the  feast  of  Botulfe  •  •    0  14 

Also  of  one  acre  of  land,  called  Swyneshede  Land,  in  Skyrbeke  beside  Boston  Garth, 
late  Robert  Sutton,  marchant,  tne  which  John  Ptoylc  now  holds,  by  year,  at  the 
feast  of  Michael  Archangel 0  18 

Also  of  two  acres  of  land  yonder  lygying  at  Rygdyke,  the  which  Thomas  Palman 

holds,  by  year    0  18 

Also  of  one  Rygge  of  land  in  Wybcrton,  called  Pynderrygg,  late  James  Freer,  marchant, 

the  which  Thomas  Blande  holds,  bv  year,  at  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  Archangel    0    3 

Also  of  one  pasture  in  Wyberton,  called  Pottertofte,  the  which  Robert  the  son  of 

Alayn  Was  holds,  by  year,  at  the  [feast]  of  Saint  Michael 0    8 

Also  of  the  Manor  of  Orbe,  which  some  time  was  Phyllyppis  Somervyle,  knight,  the 
which  Gervayse  Clyfton,  knight,  holds,  by  year,  at  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  Arch- 
angel      20    0 

Also  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  Abbot  and  Covent  of  Kyrkestede,  called 
Armetree ;  and  default  of  stryng  [distraining  ?]  yonder,  of  all  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  theirs  in  Boston,  by  year 60    0 

Farm  of  the  Tenements  in  Boston  of  the  East  side  of  the  Water, 

Also  of  the  fieu-m  ^or  rent)  of  one  staythe,  aganeth  the  frontage  of  the  principal  man- 
sion of  the  gyldes  called  Goldenhows,  late  in  the  tenure  of  Richard,  some  time  at 
8«.  by  year,  and  now  for  default  of  closying  it  gives  not   0    0 

Also  of  the  said  mansion  called  Goldenhows,  that  is  to  say,  the  hall,  the  parlour,  the 
kitchen,  2  chambers,  by  year,  at  the  feast  of  Pasche  and  Michaelmas,  by  even 
portions 26    8 

Also  of  the  farm  of  2  chambers  yonder,  the  which  John  Benyson  holds  by  year,  at 

the  said  feast,  the  which  paid  some  time  13s.  4c^.  by  year,  and  now  by  year 6    8 

Also  for  farm  of  one  other  messuage  there,  the  Jeuet  sercher'  held,  with  7«.,  and  now 
by  year     4    0 

Also  for  farm  chamber  there  on  the  same,  the  which  John  Stele,  Belman,  holds,  late 

at  6«.  8d,  and  now  by  year  6    0 

Also  for  farm  of  one  other  chamber  messuage  there,  the  which  Mabille  Hopst  holds 

by  year  6    0 

Also  for  farm  of  one  other  chamber  on  the  same,  late  at  6s.  8c/.,  and  now  it  is 
vacant. 

Also  for  farm  of  one  chamber  messuage  there,  late  at  4s.,  and  now  it  is  vacant. 

Also  for  farm  of  one  other  chamber  there  on  the  same,  late  at  6s.  So?.,  and  now  it  is 
vacant. 

Also  for  farm  of  one  chamber  messuage  there,  late  at  6s.  8c?.,  and  now  it  is  vacant. 

Also  for  farm  of  one  other  chamber  there  on  the  same,  late  at  6s.  8</.,  and  now  it  is 
vacant. 


Mt  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  term  *'  Jeuet  sercher.^*  He  was  evidently  an 
officer  of  the  Guild,  and,  probably,  his  official  duties 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  ••  Master  of  the  Plays  " 
at  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary,  mentioned  in  a  succeeding 
page.  The  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  was  famous  for 
its  representation  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  miracle- 
plays,  and  moralities;  and  the  '•  Jeuci  Sercher  *'  was, 
probably,  the  examiner  of  these  mysteries,  &c.  pre- 
vious to  their  representation.  One  of  the  usual 
definitions  of  a  searcher  is  "an  examiner."  In  the 
mediaeval  ages  these  dramatic  productions  were 
called,  in  English,  plays ;  in  Latin,  ludi ;  and  in 
French,  je«x.  They  are  termed  ludi  in  the  Wardrobe 
Rolls  of  Edward  III,  (1348),  and  in  the  account  of 


the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  at  Cambridge,  In  1355. 
The  play  of  "  Robert  and  Marian,**  performed  at 
Angers  in  1392,  is  called  by  M.  le  Grand  «*Le 
Jeu  du  Berger  et  de  la  Bergere."  About  the  same 
date  we  have  *•  Le  Jeu  du  Marriage,"  **  Le  Jeu  de 
Pelerine,"  *•  Le  Jeu  d'Adam,"  *♦  Le  Jeu  de  St. 
Nicholas,"  et  •'  Le  Jeu  de  Personages  ;"  this  last  is 
also  found  under  the  title  •*  Ludus  Personag.**  The 
niiracle  of  Theophilus  is  alluded  to  under  the  descrip- 
tion Jeu.  How  Jeu  has  been  transformed  into  Jeuti 
in  the  text  is  not  very  obvious. — See  Wartgn's 
Historu  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.  &c.  The 
♦'  Clerke  of  Stones,''  or  **  Maister  of  Stories,**  is 
mentioned  by  Piers  Ploughman  and  Lydgate. 
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BeR-lane,  «.    d. 

ifao  of  one  tenement  there,  in  Bell-lane,  late  purchased  of  Margaret  Qodyng  for  100 
nhilHngw,  tius  year  at 8    0 

Ckapman4ane. 

Also  of  one  tenement  lying  at  the  West-end  of  Chapman-lane,  with  one  other  tene- 
ment lying  on  the  North  part  of  the  said  lane,  the  which  William  Qaunte  holds 
by  indentuure  for  the  term  of  10  years,  to  pay  at  2  terms  in  the  year  by  even 
portions^  that  is  to  say,  the  first  day  of  June,  and  at  the  feast  of  Saint  Andrew  the 
Apostle 23    4 

Also  of  two  other  tenements  lying  there,  the  which  William  Belman  late  held  ;  and 
it  is  vacant. 

Also  f(»r  £uin  of  one  tenement  there,  lying  beside  the  Bardyke,  the  which  Thomas 
Crathom  late  held  by  indenture,  with  the  charge  of  reparation,  for  4s.  by  year, 
this  year  lettoi  to  Alson 3    4 

Alao  for  the  fium  of  one  cottage  there,  the  which  William  Roos  holds  by  indenture 

for  the  term  of ,  with  the  charge  of  reparation,  the  which  late  paid  Ss,,  now 

by  year 0  20 

Also  for  the  fium  of  vacant  gromid  lyin^  in  Beton-lane ;  beside  Richard  fienyngton 
Toore,  late  at  10«.  by  year,  and  some  tune  at  20«^  and  now  it  is  vacant 

Farm  of  the  Tenements  in  Boston  on  the  West  side  of  the  Water. 

Also  of  one  messuage  called  Barker-howses,  Iving  on  the  West  side  of  the  Water, 
beside  the  9  Rents  of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  the  which  Maister  Allyn  Broune  holds 
by  indenture  for  the  term  of  3  years,  with  all  chaises  of  reparation  and  closyng, 
paying  by  year  at  the  Feasts  of  Pasche  and  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel,  by  even 

portions 10    0 

Also  for  farm  of  one  tenement  called  Strawstonhows,  late  by  year  8«.,  and  now  it  is 

vusnt 
Also  for  the  farm  and  one  parcel  of  one  tenement  called  Strawstonhows,  lying  beside 
Skyrbeke  Goot,  the  [wmch]  William  Rochestere  holds  this  year,  at  Pasche  and 

Michaelmas  by  even  portions 13    4 

Also  for  the  farm  of  one  tenement,  with  one  garden  thereto  lying,  called  Tolymonde 
Hows,  lying  beside  the  sign  of  the  Bell,  the  which  Henry  Smyth  holds  by  inden- 
ture [for]  the  term  of  10  years,  by  year,  at  Pasche  and  at  Michaelmas  Archangel, 

by  even  portions 26    8 

Also  for  the  farm  of  one  other  tenement,  and  one  parcel  of  Tolymond  Hows,  the 

which  William holds,  late  at  16«^  and  now  by  year 12    0 

Alao  for  fiarm  of  one  tenement,  called  Gryshows,  beside  the  Furthende,  the  which 
John  Botre  holds  by  indenture  for    the  term  of  4  years,  with  all  charges  of 

reparation,  by  year 13    4 

Also  for  fiarm  of  one  messuage,  with  one  garden  thereto  lying,  called  Newlande  Place, 

in  Lincoln  Row,  the  which  Richard  Whyte  holds,  by  year    16    8 

A.lao  £arm  of  one  little  garden  there,  the  which  John  Bulloke  holds  by  year 0    8 

AJao  for  farm  of  the  head  Mansion  of  the  Gildis,  called  Corpus  Christi  Place,  the 
which  John  Barker  [holds]  by  indenture  for  the  term  of  20  years,  to  pay  by  year 
at  F^ache  and  Michaelmas  by  equal  portions 63    4 

Farm  of  Pastures  in  Boston. 

-AJbo  for  the  farm  of  20  acres  pasture,  called  Christie,  the  which  Dame  Margareto 
Wylke  holds  by  indenture  for  the  term  of  20  years,  with  all  charges  of  reparation 
and  closing,  paying  therefore  by  year  at  Lammas  and  at  the  Feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion of  Our  Lady,  by  even  portions 16    0 

^^Iso  for  fium  of  4  acres  pasture,  called  Holsyke,  with  other  2  acres  pasture,  the 
which  William  Racy  holds  by  indenture  for  the  term  of  20  years,  with  all  cliarges 
and  reparations,  paying 20    0 

<AIbo  for  farm  of  6  acres  pasture,  called  Spycer  Grene,  with  a  merche  thereto  lying, 
the  which  that  John  Foston  holds  by  indenture,  with  all  charges  of  closing,  for  the 
term  of  8  years,  to  pay  at  the  Feasts  of  James  and  Candlemas,  by  even  portions. .   16    0 
Also  for  farm  of  4  acres  and  3  stone  pasture  lying  in  Butgate,  the  which  John  -^— 

holds,  some  time  at  26s.  Sd.  by  year,  now    21     0 

Also  for  fiarm  of  4  acres  pasture  lying  there,  the  which  John  Strodbe  holds,  late  at 
24*.,  and  now  by  year 18    0 
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Also  for  farm  of  3  acres  pasture  lying  there,  the  which  Wakyn  Chubbe  [holds],  late 
at  IC*.  8d.,  and  now  by  year  14    0 

Also  for  farm  of  4  acres  pasture  lying  there,  called  Remyngtoft,  the  which  Felep, 

patten-maker,  holds,  paying  therefore  bv  year    20    0 

Also  for  farm  of  2  acres  lying  there,  called  Whyttofte  the  lesser,  the  which  P&fe, 
brewer,  holds    18    0 

Also  for  harm  of  4  acres  pasture,  called  Whyttofte  the  moier,  the  which  Richard 
Balvson  holds  this  year,  late  at  28«.,  and  now  by  year  at 20    0 

Also  for  farm  of  4  acres  pasture,  called  Gkiytgrcne,  the  which  the  said  Richard  holds 
this  year,  some  time  at  26«.  8c/.,  and  now  at    18    0 

Also  for  farm  of  one  acre  and  one  stong  of  pasture,  called  Pygotegrene  the  lesser,  and 
other  2  acres  and  one  stong  lying  there  beside,  the  which  Thomas  Blande  holds  by 
indenture  for  the  term  of  10  years,  to  pay   16    8  ^ 

Also  for  farm  of  4  acres  and  3  stong  of  pasture,  called  Emeretoft,  the  which  John 
Roger  holds  by  indenture  for  the  term  of  7  years,  paying  at  the  feast  of  Saint 
[Peter],  called  Lammas,  and  the  feast  of  the  purification  of  our  Lady,  by  even  por- 
tions     26    ^ 

Also  for  farm  of  2  acres  of  pasture  lying  within  the  pasture  of  Robert  Willughby 
Knight,  called  Roosegrene,  that  Richard  Cust  holds,  to  pay  by  year    5    » 

Also  for  tarm  of  8  acres,  and  one  half  pasture  divided,  lying  in  four  places  within  the 
open  field,  the  which  John  Benyson  holds,  late  at  30s,  by  year,  and  now  it  pays  at 
James  and  Candlemas,  by  even  portions 23 

Also  for  farm  of  4  acres  uasture  lying  there,  the  which  Maister  John  Vynde  holds 
this  year,  late  at  26«.  8a.,  by  year,  and  now  it  is  at    20 

Also  for  farm  of  2  acres  pasture,  within  the  pasture  of  the  Lord  Cromwell,  the  which 
John  Botre  holds  this  year,  late  by  year  at  8*.,  and  now  at ■     6 

Also  for  farm  of  one  acre  and  one  half  of  pasture  lying  there  beside  the  land  of  Saint 
Peter  Guild,  the  which  John  Pewderer  holds,  late  at  8*.,  and  now  it  is  at 7 

Also  for  farm  of  3  acres  pasture,  called  Dameshower,  abutting  upon  Hamonde  Bei, 
the  which  Thomas  West  holds  this  year,  late  at  13«.  4{/.,  and  now  it  is  at 10  i 

Farm  of  Pastures  in  Skyrheke^  on  the  East  side  of  the  Water, 

Also  for  farm  of  one  acre  of  land  there  beside  the  9  acres,  lying  near  the  Hospital 

of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  which  John  Robynson,  husbandman,  holds  by 

year    &       0 

Also  for  farm  of  one  acre  pasture,  called  Percho  Acre,  lying  there,  the  which  John 

Warwyke  holds  this  year,  late  at  4j?.,  and  now  by  year ^       6 

Also  for  farm  of  3  acres  land,  called  Walpole  land,  the  which  the  said  John  Warwyke 

holds  this  year,  late  at  7«.,  now  it  is  by  year  at 3       6 

Also  for  farm  of  3  stong  pasture  lying  there,  in  the  North  Field,  called  Falkertofte  or 

else  Brode  Enees,  nothing  paying  in  divers  years  past,  saying  it  is  Saint  land :  it  is 

to  be  enquired  on    O        0 

Also  for  farm  of  2  acres  land,  called  Curson  Rygg  or  else  Palmer  Rygg,  the  which 

Nicholas  Phiport  holds  this  year,  paying  therefore  by  year O        0 

Also  for  farm  of  7  acres  of  pasture,  called  Steynfoi^e  Greene,  the  which  William 

Chawney  holds  this  year,  late  at  24«.,  and  now  it  pays  by  year    20        0 

Also  for  farm  of  3  acres  of  land  there,  called  Jolyland,  lying  in  Elderowe,  the  which 

William  Fyshor  holds  this  year 6        0 

Also  for  farm  of  3  acres  pasture,  called  Helcroft,  lying  beside  Brodegate  End,  the 

[which]  John  Rcid  Bi-azicr  holds  this  year,  late  at  16«.  8d,  now  by  year 13         ® 

Also  for  farm  of  one  acre  of  pasture,   lying  within  the   pasture  of  John  Henny 

Mchand  [Merchant],  lying  there  beside  the  Hyglimylno,  by  year  •       3         ^ 

Also  for  farm  of  one  acre  of  pasture,  called  Sutton  Orene,  lying  beside  Multen  Gkirthes, 

the  which  Stevyn  Abraham  holds,  late  5«.,  and  now  by  year  it  pays    3         * 

Also  for  farm  of  one  acre  of  land,  called  Sutten  Grene,  lying  in  the  Chekere  beside 

Standalos,  the  which  John  Robynson  the  younger  holds,  late  at  20c/.,  and  some  time         ^^^ 

at  3«.  4^7.,  and  now  by  year 0  ^^ 

Also  for  fann  of  2  acres  pasture,  cAlled  Pyllet  Pasture,  and  one  acre  pasture  called 

Sutton  Acre,  lying  beside  Rygdyke,  tlie  which  Richard  Abraham  holds,  by  year. .  12 
Also  for  farm  of  5  acres  land  and  pasture  l}nng  there,  called  Evholme,  the  which  John 

Robynson  the  younger  holds,  late  by  year  10«.,  and  now   8         ^ 

Also  for  farm  of  3  acres  of  pasture  there,  called  Cragges,  the  which  Richard  Croder 

holds,  late  at  9*.,  and  now 6 
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Farm  of  Fcutura  in  Skirbeke,  an  the  West  side  of  the  Water.  s,   d, 

inn  of  4  ftores  of  pasture  lying  at  Lychewell  Hills,  the  which  Roger  Blys- 

Ide^  late  at  15«.,  and  now  by  year 13    4 

Gum  of  6  acres  of  pasture,  called  Perce  Euges,  in  the  tenure  of  Richard 

f 15    0 

arm  of  3  acres  of  pasture,  called  Adecrof  te,  lying  there,  the  which  John 

lolds  this  year,  late  at  8»^  and  now  by  year    7    0 

ffm  of  one  acre  and  one  half  of  pasture,  called  Cbppynele,  lying  beside 
n  Gate,  the  which  Richard  Stekeney  holds  [this]  year,  and  the  year  afore 

hb  bold  of  William ,  letien  for  4«.  M,  by  the  year,  and  some  time  at  6a, 

f  by  year 4    6 

inn  of  3  acres  pasture,  lying  beside  T^el-lane,  late  in  the  tenure  of  Maldes 

I,  by  year 12    0 

arm  of  10  acres  and  one  half  of  pasture,  called  Tumcole,  the  which  John 

gentleman,  holds     24    0 

Sum  of  6  acres  of  pasture,  lying  beside  Tumcole,  called  Bungay  Toft^  the 
lenry  Jackson  holds  dy  indenture  for  the  term  of  12  years,  paying  therefore 

at  James  and  at  Oeuidlemas,  by  even  portions 16    0 

)  acres  and  one  stong,  13  perches,  4  fott  and  one  half-fott  pasture,  called 
fke,  the  which  the  said  Uenry  Jackson  holds  by  indenture,  paying  at  fore- 
sts by  even  portions   8    4 

inn  of  2  acres  pasture  lying  there  in  2  places,  the  which  Nicholace  Yirley 

» term  of  his  life,  paying  therefore  by  year 4    0 

trm  of  4  acres  and  one  half  of  pasture  lying  in  Le  Hymes,  the  which  the 
Henry  Jackson  holds  by  indenture  the  term  and  feasts  above  said,  by  even 

i>  by  year 7    0 

ium  of  2  acres  of  pasture,  called  Maidenlands,  lying  there  in  Le  H3rmes, 
3h  the  said  Henry  Jackson  holds  the  foresaid  terms  and  years,  paying  by 

even  portions 7    0 

jrm  of  10  acres  and  11  fott  of  pasture,  called  Balflete,  the  which  William 

iiolds  this  year,  late  at  40«^  and  now  by  year    33    4 

irm  of  one  acre  and  one  stong  of  arable  land,  called  Molflete,  lying  there, 
3h  the  foresaid  Henry  Jackson  holds  by  indenture  the  years  and  the  terms 

dd,  paving  by  year 3    0 

rm  of  half  one  acre  pasture,  lying  beside  Balflette  within  the  pasture  of  the 

of  the  Earls  Richemonde,  the  which  Aimes  Ck)uper  holds  by  year    0  16 

Farm  of  Pasturee  in  Wyherton, 

xm  of  2  acres  of  land  lying  beside  Hargate,  the  which  Robert  Ooston  holds 

6    0 

rm  of  one  stong  of  land  lying  there  in  more,  the  which  Nicholace  Verley 

T  the  year 0  16 

jm  of  16  acres  of  pasture,  <»lled  Gocerdayle,  with  one  sheepcott  thereon 
rith  other  2  acres  pasture  lying  there,  the  which  Symon  Jackson  holds  by 

re  for  the  term  of ,  paying  at  the  feast  of  Saint  Peter,  called  Lammas, 

idlemas,  by  even  portions 48     4 

irm  of  one  place  of  land,  late  at  4«.  8o?.  by  year,  with  one  acre  pasture,  called 

e  Land,  the  which  John  Cooke  holds,  paying  therefore  by  year 10    0 

irm  of  2  acres  pasture,  the  which  John  Howson  holds,  late  at  7«^  and  now 

5     0 

irm  of  one  stong  pasture  there,  the  which  Thomas  Donyngton  holds,  by 

0  10 

irm  of  one  rygg  land,  lying  at  Newland,  the  which  Lambert holds,  by 

0    6 

Farm  of  Pastures  in  Kyrkton. 

irm  of  5  stong  of  pasture  in  Kyrkton,  beside  the  Mylnehyll  of  Thomas  Meres, 

,  by  year  (this  year  tenantless) 6    0 

jm  of  one  half  acre,  lying  there  at  Hylterlande-fielde,  beside  the  lands  of 

►ny,  by  year  (this  year  tenantless)    0  18 

am  of  one  acre  and  one  stong  pasture,  lying  within  the  pasture  of  the  fore- 

in,  abutting  upon  Daylle  Gate,  by  year   5    0 
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Also  for  farm  of  4  acres  and  one  stong  of  land,  divided  there  lying,  the  which  the  first 
piece  is  called  Claypole-toft ;  another  piece  is  called  Cony-garthe,  containinff  one 
acre  and  3  stong ;  and  two  acres  and  one  stone  together  yonder,  lying  in  Hylderlande 
Field,  beside  the  lands  of  Thomas  Fowle,  and  one  stong  lying  there  in  Ryskyngore 
Field,  the  which  John  Eowlote  holds  together  for  the  term  of  7  years,  paying 
therefore  by  year 14    0 

Also  for  farm  of  5  acres  of  pasture,  called  Cragges,  in  Skeldyke  Field,  with  other  3 
stong  of  land  called  Orchortofts,  the  which  Humphrey  Qrejfe  holds  by  year,  paying 
therefore    4    8 

Also  for  farm  of  2  acres  pasture,  lying  in  Wythome-toffcs,  the  which  William  Fysher 
holds  by  year 6    8 

Also  for  farm  of  one  stong  of  land  lying  in  Algarkyke,  the  which  the  foresaid  William 
Fysher  holds  by  year  0    6 

A  proclamation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  11  or  12  of  his  reigp,, 
by  which  the  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  was  required  to  give  notice  to  the 

**  Masters  and  keepers  of  all  Quilds  and  fraternities  to  certify  to  the  King  and  his  ooudoiL 
before  the  next  feast  of  the  Purification,  the  mode  and  form  of  the  foundation  of  all  and 
eyery  such  Guild,  and  its  rules  and  regulations  from  the  commencement,  the  manner  of 
Uying  of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  and  the  Uberties,  priyileges,  statutes,  ordinances,  uses  and 
customs  thereof.  And  also  a  full  account  of  all  lands  and  tenements,  rents  and  possession^ 
and  of  all  goods  and  chattels  of  eyery  kind  belonging  to  the  said  Quild,  and  the  annual  rent 
and  produce  of  the  lands,  &c. ;  and  the  true  yalue  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  and  loss  of  the  said  possessions.** 

To  this  Hugh  de  TiUiey,  aldennan  of  the  Guild,  replied  in  writing.  This 
certificate  commences  by  reciting  the  patent  granted  to  the  Guild  24  Edward  TIL, 
and  no  doubt  goes  on  fully  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  proclamation ;  but  the 
document  is  so  much  defaced  as  to  render  the  remainder  illegible.* 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  a  jury  of  inquiry  reported  that  the  Guild  of 
Corpus  Christi  in  Boston  held  lands  and  possessions  of  the  annual  value  of 
114i  I6s.  Sd.;  that  it  was  a  sufficient  and  perpetual  corporation,  sufficiendj 
established  and  erected  by  divers  and  various  grants  of  the  King's  progenitors ; 
and  that  the  Guilds-  in  Boston  were  founded  with  the  intention  tnat  •  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
chaplains  should  perform  rites  in  the  church  for  the  souls  of  the  founders  and 
others  publicly  for  ever ;  and  that  these  chaplains  should  from  time  to  tune 

'*  Do  their  utmost  diligence  in  this  divine  service,  that  it  mav  be  administered  in  the 
church  aforesaid  at  suitable  and  reasonable  times,  according  to  tne  rites  and  order  used  in 
the  aforesaid  church,  and  continued  from  ancient  times  ;  and  hold  the  divers  anniversaries 
or  obits  for  the  souls  of  the  founders  and  others,  in  the  said  church  annually  and  for  ever ; 
and  that  twelve  poor  persons  of  the  borough  or  town,  called  Our  Lady's  headmen,  should 
be  supported  for  ever  out  of  the  proceeds  and  profits  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the 
said  Guilds.** 

The  report  then  recites  the  enactments  of  the  charter  37  Henry  VIIL,  re- 
specting "  the  sea-banks,  harbour,  and  defences  of  the  town ;  and  the  increase 
of  the  blessing,  quiet,  and  tranquillity  of  peace,"  &c.  It  notices  that  such  grant 
or  patent  directs  that 

"  No  alderman  of  any  Guild  within  the  borough  shall  take  away  or  diminish  any  of  the  -— 
observances,  solemnities  for  the  dead,  charitable  gifts,  or  other  things  whatever,  established-^ 
and  appointed  to  be  done  by  the  last  will  of  any  person." 

Every  alderman  of  the  said  Guild  is  charged  to  maintain  and  guard  the  same^^ 
and  the  observances,  &c.  according  to  the  tenor  of  such  last  wills,  and  agreeablj^ 
to  tlie  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  in  England  made  or  to  be  made.     It  wa^E 

*  Records  in  the  Tower;  Miscellaneous  Roll  310. 

*  The  Guilds  enumerated  are  those  of  St.  Mary,  Corpus  Christi,  St.  Peter,  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  SC- 
Gcorge. 
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also  ordained,  that  the  Mayor  of  the  borough  shall,  from  time  to  time,  see  and 
observe  that  the  said  Ouild  aldermen  do  maintain  such  ordinances  according  to  the 
t^ior  of  the  said  wills,  and  shall  admonish  such  as  shall  depart  therefrom.  The 
aldermen  of  the  Guilds  were,  in  future,  to  be  burgesses  of  the  town,  and  resident 
therdn.  It  was  also  then  ordained,  that  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Boston  may 
at  any  time  acquire  to  themselves  from  the  aldermen  of  any  of  these  Guilds  any 
manors,  lordships,  messuages,  lands,  possessions,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever, 
as  they  shall  be  willing  to  give,  sell,  or  bequeath  to  the  said  Mayor  and  bm^gesses ; 
s^BDBt  which  the  statute  of  mortmain  shall  not  be  pleaded,  and  all  other  acts, 
statates,  and  ordinances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  jury  also  pre- 
sented npon  their  oath  that  the  aldermen,  guardians,  and  masters,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters  of  the  different  Guilds  aforesaid,  have  given  and  granted  to  the  Mayor 
and  bnrsesses  their  lands,  &c,  upon  condition  that  all  the  observances,  charitable 
gifts,  am  other  things  whatsoever  ordered  and  directed  by  the  last  wills  of  those 
who  have  given  lands,  &c.,  for  the  due  performance  of  the  same,  shall  be  main- 
tained and  observed  by  the  said  Mayor  and  burgesses  for  ever.  And  it  was 
farther  reported  that 

*  The  said  Mayor  and  burgesses  have  maintained  and  observed  the  same  according  to 
the  tenor  and  grants  aforesaid,  up  to  the  feast  of  Easter  last;  and  still  maintain  and 
observe  them,  in  a  certain  proportion  and  disposal  of  the  profits  and  proceeds  of  the  lands 
and  possessions.*' 


Seal  oi  the  (iuild  of  Corpiu  Chhsti. 

Statement  of  the  Expenditure  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild.* 

£    s.   d. 
Stipends  of  seven  chaplains,  Robert  Freeman,  Robert  Smith, 
Humphrey  Spenceley,    John  Stowell,    William  Boothby, 

,  and  William  Stevenson    39  13    4 

Obits  and  anniversaries   15  17     2 

Keeper  of  the  choir 3    2  11 


Date  not  stated. 
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£    s.  d. 

Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  3  17  4 

Repairs  of  houses,  and  keeping  the  sca-djke  (bank),  sewers,  Ac.  7  13  8 

Fines  and  amerciaments   1    0  5 

Repairs  of  farms  5  16  1 

Purchase  of  stores    1     5  8 

Purchases  necessary  for  the  chaplains 1  16  6 

Extraordinary  expenses  and  payments  to  the  King   22    8  1^ 

Bailiffs,  auditors^  and  surveyors'  fees 6    2  0 

Riyments 107  13    2i 

Receipts 114  16    8 

Remains  on  hand £7    3    5}' 

The  Hall  of  this  institution  was  in  Corpus  Christi  Lane,  Wide  Baigate: 
there  are  not  any  remains  of  it  now  visible.  The  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  paid 
six  presbyters^  or  clerks,  5L  Gs.  Sd.  each,  for  salaries  and  vestments  at  the 
dissolution.     Its  valuation  is  given  by  both  Speed  and  Dugdale  at  22t' 

The  alderman  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  was  assessed  IL  lOs.  to  the 
subsidy  raised  in  1554.^  In  the  Corporation  Records,  under  date  1640^ 
mention  is  made  of  a  place  called — 

**  Corpus  Christi  Chantry,  situated  in  a  tanhouse-yard,  near  the  lands  of  Sir  Anthooj 
Irby,  on  the  west  side  of  the  water.  This  tanhouse-yard  was  occupied  by  him  in  1680, 
when  it  is  stated  that  two  houses  there  were  held  by  Robert  lAvinge,  and  then  used  aa 
one,  late  Sir  Edward  Carres,  called  Barber^s  houses,  once  belonging  to  the  Guild  of  Corpua 
Christi."* 

The  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mart  appears  to  have  ranked  highest  in  cooi- 
mercial  importance  amongst  the  Boston  Guilds.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  Gnjui 
Mercatoria  of  Boston,  although  much  of  its  constitution  was  of  an  eccleaiaBtical 
nature. 

We  find,  by  the  reply  made  by  Peter  de  Newland,  guardian  to  this  Gnild  in 
1389,  to  the  King's  writ  of  inquiry  relating  to  Guilds,*  that  the  Gnild  of  St 
Marv  at  Boston  was  founded  1260,  by  Andrew   de   Gote,  Walter  Tumby, 
Galfrid  de  la  Gotere,  Robert  Leland,  and  Hugh  Spaynge,  of  St  Botolph's.^ 
The  MS.  is  much  decayed  ;  but  we  gather  from  it,  that  two  priests  were  on  the 
original  foundation ;   the  duty  of  one  is  not  decipherable ;  the   other  was   to 
celebrate  ....  daily,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  parish  church 
of  St  Botolph,  for  at  least  one  hour.     Then  follows  a  long  section  directing  the 
burning  of  wax -candles  before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  bearing 
torches  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  members ;  but  the  connexion  is  destroyed 
by  nearly-obliterated  passages.      A  thousand  loaves  of  wheaten  bread,  costing 
255.,  ana  a  thousand  herrings,  are  to  be  given  annually  to  the  poor,  at  the  feas^ 
of  the  Purification.     The  last  paragraph  certifies  that  the  Giiild  has  not  anr~ 
lands,  tenements,  or  goods,  except  the  ornaments  of  the  Church,  nor  does  lb 
hold  any  fcastings  or  celebrations,  excej)ting  one  annual  at  Whitsuntide,  wheis. 
the  newly-elect^  guardian  enters  on  his  office.^     A  patent  grant  was  issued  fb^ 


>  Cotton  MSS.  TUierius  E,  No.  III. 

3  Valor  EccUsiasticuSf  vol.  iv.  p.  88. 

3  Subsidy  Rolls. 

*  Corpus  Christi  day  was  a  high  festival  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  licld  annually  on  the  Thursday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  in  memory,  as  was  supposed, 
of  the  miraculous  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  under  Pope  Urban  I V. — N  ares' 
Glossary^  p.  162. 


*  See  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  on  a 
pnpc. 

*•  The  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  says  its  founders  ^ 
**  Hu^h  Wythom,  Jacob  Frere,  and  John  Palmer," 
but  docs  not  fix  any  date.    Our  authority  is  tbff 
Mi»ccllaneous  Roily  No.  310,  among  the  Records  in 
the  Tower. 

^  This  document  is  dated  at  Boston,  30th  Jaaa- 
ary,  12th  Richard  II.  (1389). 
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this  Guild  in  1393,*  In  this  year  also  Margaret,  wife  of  Frederick  Tihiey,  held 
for  the  alderman  and  fraternity  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  St  Botolph,  a  messuage 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  water,  of  the  honour  of  Kichmond.^  Another  patent 
grant  bears  date  1445,  and  a  third  in  1447.  In  the  same  year,  Henry  VI. 
granted  a  license  to  **  Richard  Benynton  and  others,  that  they  should  give  to  the 
alderman  of  the  Grxdld  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Boston,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  five  messuages,  thirty-one  acres  of  land,  and  ten  acres  of 
pasture,  in  Boston  and  Skirbeck."*  In  1448,  Richard  Bennynton,  Thomas 
r  lete,  Robert  Cokes,  chaplain,  and  Jacob  L3rmond,  had  license  to  give  to  this 
Guild  five  messuages,  thirty-one  acres  of  arable  land,  and  ten  acres  of  pasture,  in 
Boston  and  Skirb^L^ 

Pope  SiXTCS  IV.  granted  sundry  privileges  to  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  this 
Guild  in  1475,  as  appears  by  the  following  bull : — 

*  SiXTDB  the  Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  sends  greeting,  and  the  apostolic 
benedictjon  to  his  beloved  sons  and  daughters,  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  all  and 
every  of  them  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Guild,  named  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
and  instituted  in  the  church  of  St  Botolph,  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  diocese  of 
linooln. 

*  In  consequence  of  that  spirit  of  true  devotion  with  which  you  reverence  us  and  the 
ikpostolic  See,  it  is  manifestly  good  and  expedient  for  us  favourably  to  accede  to  your 
petition ;  and  for  you,  with  God's  blessing,  to  obtain  it  for  the  peace  of  your  consciences, 
and  the  health  of  your  souls. 

*  This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  lent  an  ear  to  your  devout  entreaties,  because  (as  you 
aaeert)  Nicolas  V.  of  happy  memory,  and  Pius  II.,  Roman  ix)ntifirs,  our  predecessors, 
Boooessively  granted  to  you  a  certain  power  of  choosing  and  electing  under  a  certain  man- 
ner and  form,  and  to  all  and  every  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  shall  enter  this  your 
frstemity  from  henceforth  for  five  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  date  of  these  presents : 
and  to  each  of  you,  both  brethren  and  sisters  too,  to  enable  you  and  them  to  elect  as  your 
and  their  confessor,  some  fit  and  suitable  priest,  secular  or  regular,  who  having  diligently 
heard  your  and  their  confessions,  may  bestow  due  absolution,  and  enjoin  wholesome 
repentance  upon  you  and  them  for  sins  committed.  And  this  in  cases  reserved  for  the 
Boman  See,  once  only ;  but  in  others  as  often  as  it  may  be  convenient. 

"  And  we,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  do  grant  to  your  and  their  devotedness,  that 
the  same  or  another  confessor,  whom  you  or  they  shall  think  proper  to  elect,  may  have 
power  to  grant  in  apostolic  sincerity  to  you  and  them,  in  the  article  of  death,  a  full  remis- 
sion of  all  your  ana  their  sins,  for  which  you  and  they  shall  show  a  contrite  heart,  and 
which  you  and  they  shall  have  confessed  with  the  tengue  ;  that  is,  if  you  and  they  abide  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  faith,  in  union  with,  and  obedience  te  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  in 
derotion  to  us  and  our  successors  who  canonically  enter  it.    On  such  condition,  however, 
that  the  same  confessor,  in  cases  where  satisfaction  is  te  be  made  te  another,  shall  enjoin 
on  you  and  them  such  satisfaction  te  be  done  by  you  or  them,  if  you  or  they  shall  survive, 
or  by  others,  if  it  then  happen  that  you  or  they  have  gone  out  of  this  life  ;  and  this  you  or 
tikey  are  bounden  to  do  as  is  aforesaid.    And  lest  you  or  they  (which  God  forbid),  on 
aooount  of  this  our  grace,  should  become  more  inclined  to  commit  unlawful  acts,  we  will 
iifaat,if  you  or  they  shall  depart  from  the  sincerity  of  the  faith,  from  union  with,  and 
obedience  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  from  devotion  to  us  or  our  successors,   Roman 
pcMitifib,  who  canonically  enter  the  same ;  or  if  you  or  they,  presuming  upon  this  same 
oonoeasion,  shall  perchance  commit  any  sins,  that  then  such  remission  and  this  present 
better  shall  in  no  wise  plead  in  your  and  their  favour.    And  furthermore,  we  will  that  you 
axui  they  shall  fest,  when  there  is  no  lawful  impediment,  every  sixth  day  in  the  week,  for 
one  year,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  when  tnis  our  present  grant  shall  have  come  to 
yoiar  and  their  knowledge.    And  if,  on  the  aforesaid  sixth  day,  you  or  they  are  bound,  by 
®omni4n(j  Qf  i}^Q  Church,  to  fast  by  regular  observance,  penitence  enjoined  by  a  vow  or 
^^^herwise,  then  you  and  they  shall  fast  on  some  other  day  of  each  week  of  the  same  year, 
^*^  which  day  you  or  they  are  not  obliged  to  fast.    And  if  in  the  said  year,  or  any  part 


^  Patent  RoUs. 
Inqmt.  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  412. 

'  Charter  Rolls. 
^  ^  Inpds.  ad  quod  damnum.     John  Perche,  lately 
Sector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  occurs  as  a 


member  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  1454.  He 
was  probably  connected  with  the  chantry  of  the 
Guild,  or  with  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  in  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  Church. 
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thereof,  you  or  they  shall  be  lawfully  hindered,  then  in  the  following  year,  or  otherwiaey  as 
soon  as  you  or  they  shall  be  able,  you  and  they  shall  be  bound  in  similar  manner  to  make 
up  that  fasting  that  is  wanting.  Moreover,  if  by  any  chanee  you  or  they  camiot  in  any 
manner  whatever  fulfil  conveniently  the  aforesaid  fasting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  then  the 
confessor  aforesaid  is  empowered  to  commute  the  same  fasting  into  other  works  of  piety, 
just  as  he  may  think  to  be  advantageous  to  the  health  of  your  and  their  souls ;  and  these 
you  and  they  in  like  manner  ought  to  fulfil.  Othei-wise,  this  our  present  grant,  so  &r  as 
the  plenary  remission  only  is  concemetl,  shall  be  of  no  force  or  weight 

**  fee  it,  therefore,  Liwful  for  no  mortal  man  whomsoever  to  infringe  this  our  written 
grant,  or  to  contravene  it  by  any  rash  attempt.  But  if  any  shall  have  the  presumption  to 
attempt  it,  be  assured  that  he  shall  incur  the  indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  his 
blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

*'  Given  at  Rome,  at  Saint  Peter's,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord*s  Incarnation,  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five,  on  the  Ides  of  December,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  our 
Pontificate. 

**  JOHAN  DE  BURCABELLIH,  "  A.  RAPEZUKnUR^ 

P.  DE  BONROY." 

Another  patent  grant  was  issued  in  1483.  The  Guild  also  held  tenements  in 
Boston,  the  gift  of  Thomas  Thomburgli,  Chaplain  and  others,  in  the  same  year, 
22  Edward  IV.«  This  Guild  had  a  chapel,  called  "  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,* 
in  the  church  of  St  Botolplu 

This  Guild  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  other  indulgences  from  the  See  of 
Rome,  in  the  year  1510 ;  these  were  granted  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  we  find 
the  following  curious  accomit  of  them  in  Fox's  Acts  and  Afonuments  :^ 

"  It  happened  the  same  time  that  the  towne  of  Boston  thought  good  to  send  up  to  Bome 
for  renewing  of  their  two  pardons,  one  called  the  great  pardon,  and  the  other  the  lesser 
pardon.  Which  thing,  although  it  should  stand  them  in  great  expenses  of  money  (for  tiie 
rope's  merchandise  is  alwaics  deare  ware),  yet  notwithstanding  »uch  sweetncsse  they  had 
felt  thereof,  and  such  gain  to  come  to  their  towne  by  that  Romish  merchandize  ha  all 
superstition  is  commonly  gainfuU),  that  they,  like  good  catholique  merchants,  and  the 
Pope's  good  custouicrH,  tiiought  to  spare  for  no  cost  to  have  their  leave  againe  of  pardoDB 
renewed,  whatsoever  thcv  paid  for  the  fine  ;  and  yet  was  all  this  good  religion  then,  sodi 
was  the  lamentable  blincmcsse  of  that  time  ! 

"  This  thou  being  so  determined  and  decreed  among  my  countrimen  of  Boston,  to  haye 
their  pardons  sued,  repaired,  and  renewed  from  Koine,  one  Gcftrcy  Chambers,  with  another 
champion,  were  sent  for  the  messengers  vrith  writings  and  money,  no  small  quantity,  well 
furnished,  and  with  all  other  things  appointed,  necessan'  for  so  chargeable  and  costly  an 
exploit ;  who  coming  to  Antwerp,  and  mis(loul)ting  to  be  too  weak  for  the  compassing  of 
such  a  weighty  peice  of  worke,  conferred  and  persuaded  with  Tliomas  Cromwell  to  assodato 
him    in  that  legacy,  and  to  assist  him  in    the  contriving  thereof.    Cromwell,  althoush 
perceiving  the  enteiprize  to  be  of  no  small  difficulty  to  traverse  the  Pope's  court,  fDr  the  ^ 
unreasonable  exi)ences  of  those  greedy  cormomnts,  yet  having  some  skill  in  the  Ttnlisn  ^ 
tongue,  and  as  vet  not  gi-oimded  in  the  judgment  of  religion  in  those  his  youthful  ^^aa^^  ^ 
was  at  length  obtained,  and  content  to  give  the  adventure,  and  so  took  his  journey  to? 
Rome. 

"  Cromwell,  loth  to  si)end  much  time,  and  more  loth  to  spend  his  money,  and 
perceiving  that  the  Pope's  greedy  humour  must  nce<ls  be  served  with  some  present  ( 
other  (for  without  rewards  there  is  no  doing  at  Rome),  began  to  cast  with  himself  wh 
thing  best  to  devise,  wherein  he  might  best  serve  the  Pope's  devotion.  At  length,  havir 
knowledge  that  the  Pope's  holy  tooth  gi'eatly  delighted  in  new  fancied  strange  delicat^^s 
and  dainty  dishes,  it  came  into  his  mindc  to  prepare  ceiiain  fine  dishes  of  gelly  after  t^^B 
best  fashion,  made  after  our  c(.)untry  maimer  here  in  England,  which  to  them  of  Rome  w  a 
not  known  or  seen  before.  This  done,  Cromwell,  observing  his  time  accordingly,  as  t^nfc 
Pope  was  newly  come  from  hunting  into  his  pavillion,  he,  with  his  companions,  approad^^ 
with  his  English  presents,  brought  in  with  a  three  man's  song  (as  we  call  it),  in  the  EngLs^s] 
tongue,  and  all  after  the  English  fashion.  The  Pope  suddenly  marvelling  at  the  strangen.^Sd 
of  the  song,  and  understanding  that  they  wore  Englishmen,  and  that  they  came  not  emp%ti^ 
handed,  willed  them  to  be  called  in.     Cromwell  there  shewing  his  obedience,  and  offerxxa^ 


'  Trnnslatcd /rom  ihr  original  in  Library  at  Lambeth,  No.  644,  47. 
"  Intjui".  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  412. 
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hisgelly  jnnketa^  soch  as  kings  and  princes  only,  said  he,  in  the  reakne  of  England  We  to 
feed  upon,  deairod  the  same  to  be  accepted  in  benevolent  part,  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions, as  poor  suiters  unto  his  Holinesse,  had  there  brought  and  presented  as  novelties 
meet  for  his  recreation,  &c.  Pope  Julius,  seeing  the  strangcncsse  of  the  dishes,  commanded 
hj  and  by  hia  CSardinall  to  take  the  assay,  who,  in  tasting  thereof,  liked  it  so  well,  and  so  like- 
wise the  Fbjpe  after  him,  that  knowing  of  them  what  their  sutes  were,  and  requiriue  of 
them  to  make  knowne  the  making  of  that  meat,  he  incontinent,  without  any  more  adoe, 
stamped  both  their  pardons,  as  well  the  greater  as  the  lesser. 

**  And  thus  were  tne  joUv  pardons  of  the  towne  of  Boston  obtained,  as  you  have  heard,  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  decayed  port  The  copies  of  wliich  pardons  (which  I  have  in  my 
hands),  briefly  comprehended,  oometh  to  this  efiect : — That  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  Gude  of  Our  Lady  in  St  Botolph's  church  at  Boston,  should  have  free  licence  to  chuse 
for  their  oonfSassor,  or  ghostly  father,  whom  they  would,  either  secular  priest,  or  religious 
person,  to  assoil  them  plenuily  from  all  their  sins,  except  only  in  cases  reserved  to  the 
Pope.  Also,  should  have  licence  to  carry  about  with  them  an  altar  stone,  whereby  they 
mi^t  have  a  priest  to  say  them  masse,  or  other  divine  service,  where  they  would,  without 
prejudice  to  any  church  or  chappell,  though  it  were  also  before  day,  yea  at  three  of  the 
dodk  after  midnight  in  the  summer  time.  Furthermore,  that  all  such  brethren  and  sisters 
of  the  said  Gilde,  which  should  resort  to  the  chappell  of  Our  Lady  in  St.  Botolph*s  church  at 
the  feaai  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Corpus  Christi,  Nativity  or  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  or  in 
the  dsTS  of  them,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  should  have  pardon  no 
leaae  than  if  they  themselves  personally  had  >'i8ited  the  stations  of  Rome :  provided,  that 
eyeiy  such  person,  man  or  woman,  entering  into  the  same  Gilde,  at  his  first  entering  should 
tave  to  the  finding  of  seven  priests,  twelve  ministers,  and  thirteen  headmen,  and  to  the 
fights  of  the  same  brotherhooci,  and  a  grammar-school,  five  shillings  and  eightpence,  and 
for  every  yeare  after,  twelvepence.  And  these  premises  being  before  granted  by  Pope 
Lmooentius  and  Pope  Julius  II.,  this  Pope  Clement  also  confirmed,  ^pranting,  moreover, 
that  whatsoever  brother  or  sister  of  the  same  Gilde,  through  povertie,  sicknesse,  or  any 
other  let^  could  not  resort  personally  to  the  said  chappell,  notwithstanding  he  should  he 
dispenaed  withall,  as  well  for  that,  as  all  other  vowes,  irregularities,  censures  canonical 
wfaatBoever,  only  the  vow  of  going  to  the  stations  of  Home,  and  going  to  St.  James  of 
Gompoetella,  excepted,  &c. 

"  He  also  granted  to  them  the  power  to  receive  full  remission,  a  poena  et  culpa,  once  in 
their  Ufe^  or  at  the  hour  of  death.    Item,  That  having  their  altar  stone,  they  might  have 
masse  naid  in  any  place,  though  it  were  unhallowed  ;  and  at  the  time  of  interdict,  to  have 
masse  or  any  sacrament  ministered  ;  and  also  being  departed,  that  they  might  be  buried  in 
Christian  buriall,  notwithstanding  the  interdict.    Extending,  moreover,  his  grant  to  all 
BQch  brethren  and  sisters  in  resorting  to  the  aforesaid  chappell  of  Our  Lady  upon  the 
Kativity  or  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  giving  supportation  to  the  aforesaid  chapi^ll  at  every 
mch.  festrvaU  day,  to  have  full  remission  of  their  sins  ;  or  if  they  for  any  imj^ediment  could 
Hot  be  present  at  the  chappell  aforesaid,  yet  if  they  came  into  their  own  parish  church  ;  and 
there  said  one  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maria,  they  should  enjoy  tlio  same  remission  above 
^)ecified  ;   or  whoever  came  every  Friday  to  the  same  chiippell  should  have  as  much 
'emiaaioD  as  if  he  went  into  the  chap];)ell  of  Our  Lady  cidled  Scala  Ca?li.*     Further- 
more,   that  whatsoever  Christian   people,  of  what  cHtatc  or  condition  soever,  whether 
spiiituall  or  temporall,  would  aid  and  support  the  chamberlain  or  substitute  of  the  aforo- 
aaid  Glide,  should  have  five  hundred  years  of  pardon.    Item,  to  all  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  same  Gilde  was  granted  free  liberty  to  eate  in  the  time  of  Lent,  or  other  fast-days, 
QOga,  nailk,  butter,  cheese,  and  also  flesh,  by  the  counsell  of  their  ghostly  father  and  physi- 
cibh,  without  any  scruple  of  conscience.    Item,  that  all  partakers  of  the  same  Gilde,  and 
Iseong  supporters  thereof,  which  once  a  quarter,  or  every  Friday  or  Satuixlay,  either  in  the 
Sjiaid  chappeU  or  any  other  chappell  of  their  devotion,  shall  say  a  Paternoster ^  Ave  Maria, 
^iS&d  creed^  or  shall  say,  or  cause  to  be  said,  masses  for  souls  de^mrted  in  ])ains  of  purgatory, 
tHk^  not  only  have  the  full  remission  due  to  them  which  visitc  the  chappell  (tf  Scala  Ca^li, 
or  of  8t  John  Lateran  ;  but  idso  the  souls  in  purgatory  sliall  enjoy  ftill  remission  and  bo 
x«leaaed  of  all  their  paines.    Item,  that  all  the  souls  of  the  brothers  and  sisttis  of  the  said 
Glide,  also  the  souls  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  shall  be  partakei-s  of  a!l  the  prayers, 
fWiftages,  alms,  fastings,  masses  and  mattens,  pilgrimages,  and  all  other  good  deedes  of  all 
tb«  holy  church  militant  for  ever. 

"These  indulgences,  pardons,  grants,  and  relaxations,  were  given  and  mnted  by  Pope 
Jjicholas  v..  Pope  Pius  II.,  Pope  Sixtua,and  Pope  Julius  II.,  of  which  Pope  Julius  it  secmeth 
*^t  Cromwell  obtained  this  pardon  aforesaid,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1510,  which 

'  llkat  was  a  chapel  of  this  name  hi  the  Church  of  St.  Botolph.  See  the  history  of  that  church  in  a 
^''•eipieat  Division  of  this  work. 
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?ardon  againe  afterwards  through  the  request  of  King  Henry,  anno  1526,  was  confirmed  bj 
6pe  Clement  VII.    And  thus  much  conccmmg  the  panlon  of  Boston,  renewed  by  the 
means  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  of  Pope  Julius  II." 

This  extract  contains  many  particulars  relative  to  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed 
Mary,  which  was  e\idently  an  institution  of  very  considerable  importanoa 
It  appears,  at  the  time  Pope  Julius  granted  his  Bull,  to  have  maintained  seven 
priests,  twelve  ministers,  and  thirteen  beadsmen,  and  also  to  have  supported  a 
grammar-school.  The  scats  or  stalls  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  the 
church  were,  no  doubt,  erected  for  the  use  of  the  master  and  brethren  of  this 
establishment 

The  Compoti,  or  annual  statements  of  the  property  held  by  the  Guild,  and  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements,  from  1514  to  1546,  furnish  many  curioiu 
particulars  relative  to  its  affairs.^  William  Atwell  was  alderman,  and  Robert 
Chapman,  and  John  Hutchinson,  chamberlains,  in  1514-1515.  The  Gtuldthen 
held  property  in  Wormgate,  consisting  of  pasture  land,  gardens,  and  tenements, 
and  near  St  John's  bri(]^e,  and  in  South  End,  Bargate,  the  market-place,  and 
eight  acres  of  land  in  Furth-ende,  for  which  20«.  rent  was  paid.  It  also  held 
the  Fish  Staythe  and  sundry  cottages  in  Lincoln  Row.  The  whole  of  the 
property  in  Boston  rented  for  35 1  12*,  4^<L  It  also  held  property  in  Wyberton, 
Skirbeck,  Benington,  Leake,  Wrangle,  Wigtoft,  and  the  "  Long  Fenne."  The 
annual  value  of  all  the  property  held  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  of  the 
honour  of  Richmond  was  72t  7«.  9^  In  another  enumeration  of  the  property, 
at  about  this  date,  Kele-house, "  Raton  Rowe,"  and  "  Garstone  Rowe,"  in  Boston, 
are  mentioned,  and  an  hospiciuiriy  called  the  "  Red  Lion  ;"  also  Olde  Rowe,  and 
the  Bar-dyke  in  South  End.     In  the  disbursements  this  year  are  charged, — 

£  *.  d. 

Anniversary  of  the  obit  of  the  founder 1  0  0 

Paid  to  the  nxle  singers    1  10  5 

200  lbs.  of  white  wax  for  lights 4  12  0 

Stipend  of  William  Pynnoll,  waxmakcr 1  6  8 

Exi)ense8  of  the  common  hall  for  recreation  of  the  alderman  and  other 

confrdtres  4  16  5J 

Expenses  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Cliristi  in  the  Hall  of  St.  Mary 21  14  6\ 

Salaries  of  Thomas  Buckingham,  sacristan,  and  nine  dapifers  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Mary,  and  their  exj^enses  for  wax,  and  inessel  bread,  and 

wine 48  17  2 

Fee  to  George  Watson,  master  of  the  grammar-school,  9/.,  and  his 

vestments,  8*.  Ad. 9  8  4 

Stipends  of  Thomas  Watson,  chorister,  and  five  other  clerks  adminis- 
tering at  Boston,  and  other  expenses  attending  services,  comme- 
morations, &c. 44  0  0 

Fee  to  John  Brooke,  custodian  of  the  vestments,  &c.,  and  other  officers      3  5  4 

Provisions  and  vestments  for  the  choristers,  &c     18  13  2 

„                      „            for  dapifers,  &c 14  14  0 

Fees  to  other  preachers,  rectors,  &c 27  17  4 

Total  disbursements  this  year    374  2  8 

The  income  of  the  Guild  was  returned  as    425  12  91 

The  income  of  the  next  year  is  stated  to  be    456  7  9 

This  income  arose  from  rents,  legacies,  and  oblations.     Estates  in  Holbeacli 
and  Donington  are  mentioned  this  year.     The  expenses  in   1515-1516  wcr«0 
303Z.  6^.  M,     Much  land  was  held  for  the  Guild,  under  amortization^  by  John 
Robinson  :  this  land  was  given  by  Leonard  Dymoke  and  others. 

The  entire  receipts  for  1520  were  545i  65.  2^d,  of  which  only  162i  8«.  was 

^  These  Compoti  are  in  the  Archives  of  the  Corporation.    They  are  very  beautifully  written,  and  in  tag 
preservation ;  the  vellum  as  fair,  and  the  ink  as  black,  as  they  probably  were  300  years  ago. 
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for  rents.  In  1521^  the  income  was  only  34U  Ids,  4d.  In  1522,  it  was 
320L  lOs.  2d:  about  this  time  John  Hussey  left  the  Guild  much  land  in 
Leverton  and  Leake. 

In  1524,  the  anniversary  of  our  Lady  Anne,  queen  of  England,  first  founder 
of  this  GruOd,  is  mentioned,  and  the  expenses  of  its  celebration  charged  as 
13«.  4dL  The  same  commemoration,  and  the  same  amount  of  expense  at  its 
odebration,  are  mentioned  in  1526.  In  this  year  the  anniversary  of  Corpus 
CSuristi  cost  IIL  ISs.  21<L  and  that  of  the  benenictors,  to  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  Gruild,  SOL  Ss.  4cL  The  stipends  of  the  chaplains  and  other  officers  of  the 
Guild  amounted  to  243/L  13&  8dL     The  entire  income  this  year  was  4162L  9«.  ScL 

The  Compod  furnish  the  names  and  dates  of  the  following  aldermen  of  this 
Ouild.— 


1514. 
1515. 
15ia 
1517. 
1518. 
1519. 
1520. 
1521. 
1522. 
1525. 
1526. 


William  Atwell. 
William  de  Bolle. 
Leonard  Pinchbeck. 
John  Husee,  knight. 
William  Cony. 
Thomas  Parrowe- 

John  Robynson. 
Thomas  Lund. 


1627. 
1628. 
1629. 
1630. 
1531. 
1532. 
1633. 
1534. 
1537. 
1538. 
1546. 


Galfryd  Estace. 
Peter,  alias  Paul  Emery. 
Hugh  Shaw. 
Thomas  Robertson. 

Robert  Thomlynson. 
Nicholas  Robertson. 


William  Spynke. 
John  Margery. 


John  Mabgert,  as  alderman  of  the  Guild,  surrendered  to  Nicholas  Robebtson, 
first  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  the  burgesses  thereof,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1546, 
all  the  **  houses,  messuages,  churches,  chapels,  and  possessions  of  the  Guild,  and 
all  the  vestments,  jewels,  and  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold,  belonging  to  the 
Bame."  This  was  confirmed  to  the  Corporation  1st  of  May,  1554,  in  the  house 
called  Our  Lady's  Guild  House.  ^ 

An  inquisition  was  taken  23d  September,  1554-5  (2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary), 
respecting  certain  estates,  formerly  die  property  of  John  Robynson  of  Boston, 
ana  more  lately  held  "  by  the  lately  dissolved  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Marv,  in 
the  town  of  Boston,"^  It  was  found,  that  John  Robinson,  by  his  will,  dated 
25th  February,  1525,  left  all  his  real  estate  to  the  aldermen  and  brethren  of  the 
Gufld  of  St  Mary ;  this  estate  is  enumerated  at  great  length,  consisting  of  the 
naanor  of  Rippingale,  and  land  and  tenements  in  Boston,  Skirbeck,  Toft,  Ben- 
ington,  Walcot,  Dowsby,  and  many  other  parishes ;  to  receive  the  rents  thereof, 
nmnediately  after  the  death  of  Eleanor  nis  wife,  during  the  term  of  ninety 
years,  and  "  to  distribute  to  the  same  for  the  salary  of  a  priest  and  clerk,  and 
other  charitable  deeds."  If  the  aldermen  and  brethren,  or  their  successors, 
could,  during  the  life  of  Eleanor,  his  widow,  or  within  ninetv  years  after 
her  decease,  "  lawfully  procure  the  said  manor,  &c.,  to  be  assigned  to  them  for 
eyer,  then  the  same  were  to  be  held  by  them  for  ever,  without  any  payment  to 
his  heirs  for  the  same/'  If  this  title  could  not  be  so  procured,  then,  at  tJie  end  of 
^  ninety  years,  "  the  alderman  of  the  Guild  was  to  sell  the  land  for  as  much 
'"'^ney  as  could  be  procured  for  it,  the  money  received  for  it  to  be  employed  in 

E|viding  for  the  salaries  of  the  priest  and  clerk,  and  other  charitable  deeds  as 
ore  mentioned."  The  jury  found,  that  after  the  death  of  John  Robinson 
(Ist  March,  1526),  the  feoffees  to  whom  he  had  enfeoffed  his  property,  for  the 
piH)ose  of  carrying  out  his  will,  conveyed  the  same  to  certain  persons  to 
hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the  use  and  intentions  of  his  will.     The  property  was 


'  l>oevment$  in  the  Corporation  Archives. 
J  Tbe  writ  for  this  inquisition  was  issued  from 
^  Eicbcqiiier,  and  addressed  to  John  Copeldyke, 


knight,  John  Beaumont,  Esq.,  and  Ralph  Agard^ 
who  summoned  a  jury  of  sixteen  to  inquire  into  the 
business. 
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so  held  by  them  until  the  death  of  the  widow  in  January  1530.  After  her 
deaths  the  trustees  conveyed  the  property  to  the  Guild  of  St  Mary  for  ninety 
years.  The  jury  further  showed,  that  on  the  15th  July,  1546,  the  aidermeQ 
and  brethren  of  the  Guild  of  St  Mary  conveyed  this  property  to  the  Mayor 
and  burgesses  of  Boston,  who  held  it  until  Easter,  1547.  In  November,  1&47| 
it  was  ordained  at  Westminster,  tliat  an  account  should  be  taken  of  all 
manors,  lands,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  various  Gkiilds  and  fraternities  in 
England.  Lastly,  the  jury  showed  that  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Boston 
held  the  property  to  the  uses  expressed  in  the  will  of  John  Robinson,  until  the 
15th  August,  1552 ;  and  rendered  an  account  to  William  Hunston,  of  Walpoley 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  20th  August  in  that  year ;  and  that  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  same  at  the  date  of  this  inquisition.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  title  of  the  Corporation  to  this  property  was  disputed,  since,  in  1560, 

''Master  Sowthem  and  Master  Foster  were  employed  ahout  the  town's  businesB  in 
relation  to  John  Robynson's  lands,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Irby  was  requested  to  ta^e  the  opinion 
of  the  most  best  and  learned  men,  whether  they  have  good  title  to  the  same  to  begin  their 
suite  against  Mr.  Hunston  or  not." '  In  1561,  ^  a  committee  was  appointed  to  comer  with 
Mr.  Hunston  about  claims  upon  the  hall  and  borough  ;**  *  and  in  1662,  ^  forms  of  agreement 
were  made  with  William  Hunston  relative  to  John  Robynson's  land,"  * 

which  are  stated  to  be  inserted  on  the  next  pace  of  the  Corporation  Records; 
but  both  it  and  the  succeeding  ones  are  blank,  viim  the  exception  of  the  following 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  second  page : — 

"  Gifts  by  certain  persons  towards  the  payment  of  90i.  to  Mr.  Hunston, — 

£  s.  d. 

Mr.  Anthony  Claymond    6  8  4 

Mr.  Kydd    10  0  0 

Mr.  Bell  40  0  0 

John  Stamper 10  0  O"* 

On  the  13th  August, 

^  A  bond  for  300^.  was  scaled  by  the  Corporation  to  Mr.  Hunston  to  release  to  him  ell 
John  Robynson's  laudH,  except  that  which  they  (the  Cori>oration)  have  in  possession,  alao  a 
deed  to  Mr.  Hunston  of  a  house  and  garden,  late  in  the  tenure  of  Alexander  Kyme.** ' 

On  the  same  day, 

^  A  deed  was  given  to  Mr.  Hunston  for  a  capital  messuage,  a  garthing,  and  all 
lands,  tenements,  meadows,  and  pasture,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Walcot^  called  Si 
Thynge,  or  Tolle  Thynge." » 

What  part  of  the  property  the  Corporation  retained  we  cannot  with  certainfrj^ 
ascertain,  nor  do  the  Records  afford  us  any  exact  information  as  to  the  term^ 
made  with  Mr.  Hunston,  nor  in  what  position,  public  or  private,  he  stood  i — 
relation  to  John  Robinson's  property.  So  far  the  relation  of  tlie  transactioi^a 
between  the  Coqx)ration  and  Mr.  tlunston  api>ear  to  be  connected  with  *i1"^^ 
history  of  the  Guild  of  St  Mary.  Other  transactions  between  the  same  parti^^ 
will  be  noticed  when  treating  upon  the  Erection  Lands. 

The  will  of  Eleanor  Robynson,  widow  of  John  Robynson  (dated  1528),  acsc 
in  confirmation  of  his  will,  contains  some  very  curious  particulars  of  the  manim^i 
in  which  obits  were  then  celebrated.     It  is  singular  that,  although  the  property^ 
was  given  to  the  Guild  of  St,  Mary,  the  oMt  for  the  parents  of  John  Robynsocv 
is  directed  to  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  the  parish  church  of 

*  Ths  portions  of  the  above  within  inverted  commds  are  extracted  from  the  Corporation  Retarit, 
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Boston.     This  ohit  was  to  be  solemnised  on  the  Feast  of  St  Dennis,  ^nd 
U  6s.  8(2.  annually  spent  in  its  celebration.     The  oMt 

**For  the  souls  of  John  Robynson,  his  wife  and  children,  was,  by  this  will,  to  be  observed 
annuallj  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Lady  in  Boston  on  the  Ist  day  of  March,  or  there- 
abouts, durinff  the  term  of  ninety  years,  solemnly  by  note,  both  of  quire  and  mass  of 
iBqniem ;  at  the  which  mass  the  alderman  of  the  uutemity,  if  present  at  the  said  mass  of 
requiem,  shall  take  8  pennies,  or  the  alderman  officiating  in  his  stead  shall  take  l^em,  and 
e?ery  person  nresent  at  the  said  mass  who  has  been  alderman,  shall  receive  id.  And  at 
the  aaid  obit^  mere  shall  be  expended  yearly  40«^  to  be  given  to  the  alderman,  priests,  and 
other  persons  attending  such  mass.  The  said  alderman,  chamberlains,  and  fraternity,  to 
find  Yearly,  with  the  profits  of  the  land  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  said  John  Bobynson, 
two  nonest  and  discreet  priests,  of  good  conversation,  who  can  sufficiently  sing  their  plain 
tapa,  and  say  mass  daily  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  in  the  church  of  Boston.  One  of  the 
Baidpriests  to  say  mass  at  the  altar  aforesaid  at  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  daily,  so  that 
it  be  done  before  seven  even.  And  the  other  priest  to  sav  mass  at  the  same  place,  between 
eu^  and  nine  in  the  morning  daily,  so  that  it  be  done  oefore  nine,  and  the  usual  masses 
of^the  day  be  not  letted  by  the  said  masses  to  be  done  for  the  said  John  Bobynson.  The 
mid  two  priests  to  be  named  John  Bobynson*s  priests,  merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais. 
And  each  of  them  to  have  for  their  annual  stipena  or  wages  eight  marks  and  a  eown,  price 
the  yard  3«.  4d.  And  the  said  two  priests  to  be  at  commons  up  rising  and  down  lying, 
vitmn  the  chantry  where  Our  Lady's  priests  be.  And  the  said  priests  when  they  are  at 
aaae  at  their  going  to  the  first  lavatory,  shall  turn  them  to  the  people,  and  with  a  loud 
voice,  pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Bobynson,  with  the  prayer  of  De  profundis  and  a  collect. 
And  one  of  the  said  priests,  when  they  have  said  mass  after  Saint  John's  Qospel  in  their 
albes,  shall  go  to  the  graves  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  said  John  Bobynson,  and  also 

to  his  grave,  and  say  the  De  profwndis  and  also  the  collect or to  the 

people,  and  also  cast  hol^  water  upon  the  said  graves.    All  which  obUs  shall  be  done  and 
— 1 i_.j^  according  as  m  the  will  is  specified,**  &c.  &c. 


The  wealth  of  the  Ghiild  of  St  Mary  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  a 
Ixrief  enumeration  of  the  goods  it  possessed,  as  detailed  in  the  inventory*  which 
^was  taken  of  them  2d  July,  1534  (26  Henry  VIIL).  This  inventory  is  a 
jMurchment  roll,  nine  feet  in  length,  and  closely  written  on  both  sides.  Both  the 
beginning  and  end  are  so  much  injured  by  damp  as  to  have  become  illegible. 
The  enumeration  of  the  furniture,  &c,  of  the  chantry  comes  first  The  con- 
^tents  of  the  Parlour y^  the  Buttrey,  and  the  Hall  are  given ;  then  follow  the 
JSJtehen  and  the  Larder^havuse. 

"  In  the  Parlour, 

*^  Three  throioen  chairs.  A  hanging  stained  with  birds  and  bestes.  A  short  playne  table, 
"^rith  three  tressels  to  the  same  belonging. 

"The  text  of  the  first  part  of  the  BybiU  prynted ;  the  gyfte  of  Sir  Kobert  Wyte. 

"A  booke  in  prynt,  called  Sermones, 

•An  old  Anttplioner* 

"A  booke  called  Legenda  Sanctorum,  wrytten. 

*  A  biffger  Antiphoner. 

•An  wd  buffett  stoole.  A  fyre-forke.  A  payre  of  tonges,  and  a  tyre-etommerf*  3  racom^* 
with  a  payre  of  galows  of  yron. 

"  In  the  Buttre. 

*  A  playne  armory,*  with  three  little  chambers.  A  sprewce  cheste.  A  dressynge-borde, 
with  a  pryck  to  hang  clothes  on.  A  brake  to  make  vergys"^  withall.  A  lyttell  forme,  and  a 
bfnke  to  sett  ale  potts  on.    A  salt  of  tyn  with  a  cover.    2  bell  candelstyks.    A  quantitye 


'  In  tlw  Arckioe»  of  the  Corporation, 

*  PaHom'f  parle:  so  called  in  religions  houses 
fnm.  tke  ^m»*^  meeting  there  to  converse  with 
•M  aaotker,  or  with  stnuasers,  silence  being  im- 
posed in  other  parts  of  the  bnilding.— Riley* s 

Mf  (9  IVGVLPBUS. 

'  The  AnHphomer  contained  the  anthems,  hymns, 
Ripoiiscf ,  and  all  other  things  pertaining  to  the 
ctating  of  the  senrlce. 


*  A  fire-stirrer  or  poker. 

'  Pot-hooks  and  cross-bar.  Raeont  from  roc^ 
and  hookii  as  they  are  yet  caUed  in  Lincolnshire. 

*  Armory t  almonry^  or  aumbrey,  a  cupboard  for 
the  cold  and  broken  victuals,  given  in  alvu  to  the 
poor. 

'  Verjuice. 
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of  tabill  linen,  marked  with  this  letter  M,  crowned.    2  dozen  trenchers.    Pewter  plaies, 
dishes  and  sawcers,  amounting  in  weight  to  114^  lbs. 

"  In  the  Hall. 

"  A  hangynge  at  the  d^te  (1),  11  yards  long,  2  J  yards  wide.  A  laver  of  laten  *  hangynge,  with 
a  chayne  of  yron.  Another  steyned  hangynge,  contaynyng,  in  lynth  9i  yardes,  and  in 
doepnes  2  yards  and  i. 

"  In  the  Kbchyn. 

"A  hen  cage,  with  a  shelfe  withyn.  2  tubs.  2  sowes.'  A  great  boll' &  a  lesser  bolL  A 
hogs-hed  to  put  in  salte.  A  market  maundc  (basket)  with  a  coveringe.  12  brass  potfl^ 
kettles,  &c.,  weighynge  together  167  lbs.  A  great  yron  spyt,  weighynge  14  lbs.  A  payre  of 
cobbards*  of  yron,  weighynge  23  lbs.  Other  spytts,  droppyng-pans,  fiynge-pans,  brand- 
reths,*  &c.  weighynge  80  lbs. 

"  In  the  Lardyr-house. 

"  A  bultynge  pype,  covered  with  a  yarde  of  canvesse.  2  bultynge  cloths.  A  knedjnge 
sheit  of  canvesse,  conteynynge  3  dies.  A  kncdynge  tubbe  with  a  coverynge.  2  vergya 
barrels.    A  skeppe.'*  * 

The  Chambebs. 

The  beds  are  described  as  "  a  peyre  of  bedstocks,  with  a  bottom  with  boordis.  Preeaes 
of  wayuscotty  a  bynke  to  lay  in  clothes,  and  formes,*'  constitute  the  furniture ;  no  mention 
whatever  of  any  kind  of  bedclothes,  or  linen,  or  even  of  a  bed. 

"  The  Hevestrte.' 

"  Fyrst  there  is  a  relikc  of  part  of  the  fynger  of  Saynt  Ann,  closed  in  a  hande  of  s^var 
and  gylt,  the  wiche  hande  of  sylver  with  the  foresaycfe  pte  of  the  fynger,  is  set  in  a  a^ian 
pece  of  sylver  and  gylte  ;  to  the  lawde  and  prayso  of  Almyghtie  God.  Wiche  hande  with 
parte  of  the  fynger  aforesayde,  and  svlver  and  gold  thereunto  anexed,  was  of  the  gyfte  of 
Thomas  Awbre,  and  weighs  in  the  whoU,  6  oz.  and  f  (J  ?). 

**  Another  rclike,  honowrcd  with  sylver  and  gylt,  with  a  certen  bone  of  Saynt  CRTBilNE(f) 
with  certen  other  relikes  of  the  same  bone  inclused  ;  of  the  gj'fte  of  Robert  Coke,  preaty 
and  weyinge  5  oz.  and  \, 

"  A  relike  inclused  in  sylver  and  parcell  gylt,  that  is  to  saye,  a  poynt  of  the  fynger  of 
Saynt  Ann,  with  serten  bones  of  the  Innocents,  weighynge  in  the  whole,  5  oz.  and  a  halt 

"  A  case  of  sylver  and  parcel  gylt,  in  the  whyche  is  conteyned  pai-t  of  the  stone  of  the 
Moimt  of  Calvary,  and  parte  of  the  stone  from  the  whychc  Cryste  ascended  into  Heven, 
and  parte  of  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  of  Oysto,  weighynge  in  the  whoU,  4^  ounces. 

"  Another  case  of  sylver  and  gilte,  with  the  ymage  of  Our  Lady  standynge  above,  with  her 
childe  on  her  hande,  of  sylver  and  gylte  ;  in  the  ^vLyche  is  conteyned  parte  of  the  mylke  of 
Our  Lady,  weynge  in  the  whole,  4  ounces  and  a  half. 

"  JocALLA  (Jewels). 

"  A  crosse  of  sylver  and  gylt,  with  2  braunches  and  2  ymages  thereupon  standynge  ;  that 
is  to  saye,  the  ymage  of  our  Blessed  I^adye,  and  the  ymage  of  St.  John,  gylt  and  enameled^ 
weynge  in  the  whole  184  ounces,  with  a  suffemyne  'of  gold  thereto  nayled,  and  offered  I 
John  Kcde. 

"  A  shafte  of  sylver  for  the  same  crosse,  with  a  roll  gylte,  and  three  knotts  e^lt,  of  i 
whyche  knotts  every  one  hath  six  wsea  enjimellcd  with  asure,  the  whyche  shafte  con 
teyneth  in  leynthe  2  yardes  and  a  halfe,  and  is  fylled  with  asshes,  and  weis  in  the  whol&-^ 
146  ounces  and  2. 

"  The  beste  chalys  of  sylver  and  gylt,  with  a  patten  thereto  belongynge  of  sylver  an^3 
gylte,  wyth  a  spone,  of  the  gyfte  of  lliomas  Awbrie,  weynge  35  ounces  and  a  quarter. 

*  Palgrave  says  the  proper  spelling  is  Jaton^  |  boltinp-pipe  and  clothes  were  used  for  dresdne  tb.^ 
and  that  it  is  composed  of  copper,  zinc,  and  cala-  •  flour  before  it  was  made  into  bread.    The  kneacUnp- 
mine,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. — See  Wardrobe  .  sheet  enclosed  the  dough  whilst  it  was  being  Vnfii!ff*f 
Accounts  of  Edward  JV.^  p.  206.  i  in  the  kncading-tub. 

^  A  large  tub,  now  called  a  »o.  '  Now  called  the  vestry,  where  the  vestments,  &e«f 

^  Bowl.  !  are  kept,  and  where  the  priests  invest  themsdvtf 

*  Cohhards,  the  irons  by  which  the  spit  was  sup-  i  before,  and  re-vest  themselves  after  the  service. 
ported.— Halm WKLL.  !  ^  A  gold  coin  current  at  225.  (Jrf.  in  the  early  put 

*  An  iron  tripod,  on  which  a  pot  or  kettle  is  i  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  reduced  in  weight 
placed  on  the  fire.  -  Hai.liwki.k.  34  Henry  VIII.,  when  they  were  eunrent  at  "" 

**   A  wicker  basket,  now  called  a  scuttle.    The   '    Co  well. 
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*  Tyre  other  chalysys  of  sylver  gylt,  with  the  pattens  to  them  belongynge,  weighynge 
together  90  and  a  half  ounces. 

**  Two  crewetts^  2  paxys,  and  2  basens  of  sylver  gylt,  the  basens  enameled ;  weynge  83f 
ounces. 

*  Two  payres  of  censors  sylver  gylt>  weynge  together  102  ounces  and  a  halfo. 
*^  The  Deerte  candelstyk  of  sylver  and  parcel  gylt,  wevngo  51  oz.  and  |. 

"  One  great  mose  *  (?)  with  a  foote  with  the  pn&ge  of  the  ascension  of  our  Lorde^  of  sylver 
gylte,  of  the  gyfte  of  Harmon  Staynforde,  weighing  in  the  whoU  43  oz.  and  J. 

**  A  case  for  the  Gospell  Booke  of  sylver  and  gylte,  with  certen  ymages  thereon  gravyn, 
of  the  gyfte  of  Mr.  John  Bevell  of  London,  weynge  41  oz. 

**  One  lyttell  candelstyck  of  sylver,  the  gyfte  of  Sir  John  Craync,  one  of  the  chaplains, 
weynge  64  oz. 

"A  standynge  maser,'  with  a  cover  and  shelle,  sylver  gylt,  the  gyfte  of  John  Eobynson, 
Esq.,  weynge  26|  oz. 

*  Fourteen  others  vairous  pices  of  sylver  gylt,  weynge  together  205  oz. 
**  Total  weight  of  the  jewels,  10221  ounces?^ 

Part  of  the  foUowing  articles  were  in  the  chantry-house,  and  part  in  Our 
Lady's  qnire^  in  the  church ;  we  are  not  able  to  make  a  separation. 

•*  A  vestment  of  red  barvdkyn^  with  a  blue  crosse,  sett  full  of  steeres  (stars),  with  albe^  and 
amysse*  to  the  same  beloneiug. 

*  A  corpus  clothe,  with  the  case  of  red  and  greene  velvet,  purled  with  golde  of  damask. 
**  An  awter-cloth  of  dyap,  containing  three  yards. 

**  A  little  missale,  pr3mted  on  parchment,  brought  in  by  Qilbert  Dale. 
"  Sveigys  (wands)  made  for  the  chamberlains,  harnessed  at  both  ends  with  silver,  gravyn 
fX  each  end  wit  the  letter  M,  contayning  in  length  a  yard  and  f . 

*  A  huntynge  home,  harnessed  with  sylver,  with  a  bokyll  and  18  barres,  and  a  syntfoyle 
with  a  lyttel  chayne,  and  a  pendent  of  sylver,  of  the  gyfte  of  David  Wragby,  sometyme 
hayh^  of  Wragby,  and  one  of  the  brethren  of  this  Gylde. 

**  One  pavre  of  candlestycks  of  silver  gilt,  96  ounces  and  \, 

**  A  lytWll  box  of  yveiy,  bounde  with  gymmes  of  sylver,  and  wythyn  the  same  33  small 
perils,  and  a  branche  of  sylver  of  the  great  mose,  and  a  pece  of  the  foot  of  the  lyttell 
par. 

*  A  lyttyll  longe  boxe  of  yvery,  with  a  ymage  of  Our  Ladye  of  yvory  therein  yncloscd,  wyth 
«  ooverynge  thereto  belongyng,  ynclosed  in  a  purse  of  neyld  (needle)  work. 

**  One  great  masar,  wyth  a  singel  baude,  wyth  a  prynt  m  the  botham,  gylt,  with  a  ymage 
of  Almyghti  God  syttynge  at  the  Jugement  in  the  myddes  of  4  evangehes.    The  gyfte  of 
•Raines  &Lrber,  weying  44  oz.  and  J.     7  other  masars  of  sylver  g>'ltc,  with  varyous  devyces, 
•nd  l^ens,  and  inscryptyons,  weynge  tothether,  67^  oz. 

**  A  great  standynge  cuppe  of  sylver  and  gylt,  with  a  coverynge,  standynge  upon  thre 
amgellfl  with  a  great  knoppe  above,  enamyled  with  asure,  wevinge  togcthyr  46  i  oz. 

**  A  drynkynge  home,  ornate  wyth  sylvyr  and  gylte  in  thre  partes  of  yt,  wyth  2  feyt  of 
aylvyr  gylte,  wyth  a  ston  sett  with  sylvyr  and  gylt ;  weynge  in  the  whole  14  oz.  and  \, 
**  2  dozen  of  spoons,  weighing  altogether  23  oz." 

Twelve  of  these  spoons  are  said  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  chaplain  of  the 
tlicGuilAe 

^A  piece  of  sylver  gylt,  with  the  prynt  of  the  ymage  of  Our  Ladye  in  the  botham.  The 
Syft  <rf  Will".  Aston  of  Castyr ;  weight,  7  ounces  and  |. 


,  ^lery,  Motaie. 
to  fiiif ''^^*  '^  l^^l*    '*  ^  broad,  flat,  standing  cup 
^  ***'^iik  in,  often  made  of  the  -wood  of  the  maple.*' — 
^J*ptr}iiT.  A  wooden  bowl  or  cup,  made  of  the  maple- 

^--TOONE. 

*  A  mighty  mazer  bowl  of  wine  was  sette." 
,  Spencer. 

Baudkyn,  a  rerj  rich  kind  of  cloth  made  of  silk 
^  Kold,  and  someUmes  embroidered  with  peacock's 
*JW«.  The  richest  kind  of  stuff,  the  web  being 
P*^  and  the  woof  silk,  with  embroidery.— Du 
^^OE,  Spelman,  Nares,  &c. 
^  N.  H.  Nicolas  says  baudkyn  was  a  rich 


cloth,  now  called  brocade.  According  to  Blount, 
the  name  was  derived  from  BaldaaUf  from  Babylon, 
whence  it  was  originally  derived. — See  Wardrobe 
Accounts  of  Edward  IV.  (1480),  p.  236. 

**  Albe,  the  white  dress  of  bishops  and  the  superior 
clergy,  '•  differing  from  a  surplice  in  having  regular 
sleeves,  and  being  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  girdle 
or  sash.'* — ^Whkatley. 

*  Amisse,  properly  a  priest's  robe,  but  used  also 
for  any  vest  or  flowing  garment. — Nares. 

*  Part  of  this  plate  was  the  property  of  the  White 
Friars,  and  held  by  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  in  pledge, 
or  as  a  security.— AfS.  Note  on  the  Document, 
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"BOOKES. 

"  The  prvncj'pall  masse-bookc,  with  2  clasijea  of  sylver  and  gylt,  w*  2  roses  w*  pfnajB 
(pins)  of  aylver  gylt. 

"  A  nother  grete  masse-bookc,  w**  claspes  of  sylver  gylt 

"  3  cowthorys  (?)  wyth  sylver  claspes,  and  1  w**  claspes  of  laten. 

"  A  little  portuas  concredf^  vf^  sylver  clasps. 

"  A  booke  called  a  Mauuale,  a  Dirige  booke,*  and  a  Bnryall  booke. 

**  A  booke  of  lawe,  called  Codex,  the  gyfte  of  John  Fleet.  4  ^rynted  mass&-bookcB  of  laige 
vellom,  and  1  of  pai)yr.  2  portuas,  bounde  w**  chayne  lynge  in  the  stawles,  in  Our  Lad/s 
quire. 

"  An  Englyshe  booke  called  *  Liber  de  divinu  virttUihuSy  the  gyfte  of  Dame  Joan  Grymes- 
crofte,  sometyme  nonne  of  Staynfeyld. 

•*  A  Direge  booke,  lyingc  bounde  in  cheynes  on  the  south  side  of  the  quire. 

**  A  booke  caUed  ScAolcuticus  HUtorica,  of  the  g^'fte  of  Mr.  John  Fysner  and  Mr.  Will". 
Mason,  priest. 

"  A  portuas,  w^  Sir  Otnell  toke  away. 

"  A  booke  called  the  ConstttiUionts  ProvinctalL 

"  A  Paalter  of  parchment,  with  a  cheyne. 

"  A  booke  unbounde,  called  Breviarium  super  toto  corpore  deeretu, 

"  An  old  Manual  bound.    An  old  G railed 

"  A  greate  egyll  of  laten  standynge  on  3  lyons  of  laten,  in  the  myddies  of  the  qoirs. 

^  A  create  Iccterno  of  laten,  standynge  where  masse  and  antems  are  songe,  bought  wlieii 
Mr.  John  Robynson  was  alderman. 

'*  14  candclstyks  of  laten,  standyng  at  the  altar  ends,  afore  our  Ladye,  at  the  highe  altar 
of  our  Ladye,  and  on  the  syde  altars. 

"A  carpet,  w*'  two  cosshyns  of  fiistyan  in  napyle (?)  to  lye  before  the  alderman. 

"  A  chaplct  of  rede  velvet  for  the  alderman,  with  one  grete  owthe*  on  the  fronte  of  tha 
same,  of  pure  golde,  and  upon  the  same  is  sett  3  great  i)erle8  ;  and  upon  the  same  olu^ilet^ 
8  great  owthesoi  pure  golde,  with  8  balessers^  sett  in  the  inydst  of  them,  and  garnished  wyth 
2  chesseyi^  of  pearle  abowte  each  of  them,  with  also  10  owtJies  of  sylver  gylt,  each  oonteynjng 
6  stones,  and  also  16  smaller  mcthes  of  sylver  gj'lt,  with  perles  and  stones. 

*^  In  the  hindermost  j)art  of  the  said  chaplet,  one  great  owthe  of  sylver  gylt,  gamishfld 
wyth  perles  ;  the  chaplet  weynge  in  y*"  hole,  8  ounces. 

"  A  chaplet  of  blew  velvet,  pondered  with  steeres  of  gold,  for  the  chamberlain." 

Vestments. 
These  were  very  numerous  and  costly  ;  the  principal  were, — 

"  A  white  vestymeut  for  pryst,  with  decous  and  sub-dccons,  of  white  damask,  w*  e^j^ 
of  golde  standynge  on  bookes,  bearing  scriptures  on  their  heddes,  and  orfrayetf  of  the  atone 
of  Our  Lady,  with  all  other  thvngs  belongynge. 

"  A  whole  vestment  of  black  velvet  for  pryst,  decon,  and  sulMiecons,  with  offraye»  of 
tent- work,  w*  the  scrypture  wryten  in  them  ;  with  the  names  of  John  CoweU  and  Joan 
his  wyfe,  and  of  their  gyfte." 

Other  vestments,  of  white  damask,  powdered  with  flowers  of  silk  and  gold; 
of  tawny  damask,  embroidered  with  cold  eagles  and  emblazoned  arms;  of 
green  velvet,  with  roses  of  gold ;  of  blue,  with  golden  birds  and  angels ;  of 
white,  violet,  grey,  and  red,  satin  of  Bruges ;  and  copes®  of  white  damask,  all 


'  A  manual  or  breviary. 

•  The  offices  for  the  dead,  hence  dirge. — Blount. 

*  A  graile  contained  all  the  passagres  which  re- 
lated to  the  quire,  at  the  singing  of  a  high  or  solemn 
mass. 

^  Oto/Ae,  a  compound  jewel  of  precious  stones  and 
gold  and  silver. — Blount.  Owthe  or  ovcche,  an 
ornament  of  gold  or  jewels  ;  a  supposed  corruption 
of  teu-neuosciy  a  clasp  or  buckle,  but  which  was  after- 
wards extended  to  other  ornaments  of  jeweUcry. 
"  Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  oiccAw.'* 

First  Part  Henry  IV, 
**  And  set  it  full  of  owches  grete  and  small.*' 
Chaucer's  Clerk's  Tale. 


*  Balesser^  a  ruby. — Toonk. 

*  Chessey,  a  border. 

'  Or/rayeSf  gold  embroidery. — Du  Gangs. 

"  Cope  {cteppey  Saxon),  a  priest's  vestment,  tet^ 
ened  with  a  clasp  before,  and  hanging  down  ftot^ 

the  shoulders  to  the  heels. — Bailey.    A  doakw^ . 

Chaucer.  This  is  still  worn  by  the  clergy  olti. 
ciating  at  coronations.— Dr.  Hook's  Chmreh  JXe. 
tionary. 

The  cope  was  a  sort  of  robe  often  richly  embrc^ 
dered,  worn  by  the  priest  over  the  alb,  when  Ik 
consecrated  the  elements. — Wheatlet  o«  €it 
Common  Prayer. 
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ornamented  with  gold  and  various  devices.     In  the  Lady's  quire  many  other 
costly  vestments  are  enumerated. 

Ten  rich  altar-cloths  are  described,  of  white,  tawny,  black,  and  blue  damask. 
One  of  tawny  damask  has  ea^es  standing  on  books,  and  the  letter  M  richly 
wrought,  and  was  the  gift  of  John  Robinson,  Esq.,  having  his  arms  in  the 
midst  of  it.     One  was  of  red  silk,  "  powthered  with  floAvers,  called  Boston  "  (?) 

There  were  twelve  cases  for  what  were  called  tlie  corporalia^^  one  of  which 
wasof  blue  velvet  on  the  one  side,  with  water-lilies  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
knots  and  scriptures  of  gold ;  the  other  side  was  of  green  damask,  and  Avas  the 
gift  of  Nicholas  Castell,  Esq.  Another  was  of  red  velvet, "  hocliered  aboute 
with  32  belles  of  sylver  gyit,"  and  was  the  gift  of  Elizabeth  Aylande.  A 
third  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  gift  of  William  Brassbume  of  London,  for  the 
soul  of  John  Crosby,  Itnight,  alderman  of  the  city  of  London.  The  others 
were  nearly  equally  sumptuous. 

A  mose  of  nee(uework  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  the  letter  M  crowned  all  of 
pearls,  and  other  gorgeous  decorations,  and  numerous  splendid  curtains,  are 
also  mentioned 

There  were  also  seven  tables  with  scriptures  upon  them,  "  to  hange  on  the 
altares  in  the  time  of  the  Jubileey  and  16  banneres  to  change  abowte  the  altars 
in  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  whereof  14  of  them  bore  the  Pope's  aimes,  and 
2  the  kinoes."  Numerous  painted  or  stained  cloths  are  mentioned  with 
representations,  events,  and  scenes,  and  ^'  storys,  and  battailes,  to  hange  ab jwte 
the  quire  of  owre  Ladi."  Also  a  "  mantell  "  of  red  and  purple  velvet,  with  the 
arms  of  England  thereon, — ^^  the  gyft  of  Thomas  Bennett,  alias  Clarencie,  and 
hmyly  of  this  towne." 

St.  Maht's  House,  or  Hall  Tthe  Guild-hall),  contained  a  table  of  alabaster, 
two  yards  in  length,  with  altar-cloths  and  vestments,  pix,  bells,  candlesticks,  &c. 
Also  an  image  of  Our  Lady  in  wood,  standing  in  a  tabernacle,  and  a  smaller 
image  of  Our  Lady  in  alabaster.  A  printed  mass-book  is  also  mentioned  with 
the  "  Masse  of  Saynt  Botulph  wrytten  at  the  ende  of  ytt" 

Six  table-cloths  are  stated  to  have  been  renewed  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Tonilyn- 
son,  alderman.  A  great  quantity  of  other  table-linen  is  mentioned  in  this  part 
of  the  Roll :  the  table-cloths  are  of  great  length,  six,  seven,  and  even  nine  yards 
long.  The  ftimiture  of  tlie  haU-kitchen  is  given ;  amongst  which  is  a  great 
brass  pot  weighing  100  lbs.,  another  95,  and  two  others  of  60  and  50  lbs.  weight. 
The  whole  of  the  brass  pots,  pans,  and  kettles,  weighed  1053  lbs.  The  i)ewter 
and  laten  ware  weighed  about  500  lbs.  The  three  "  greatt  broches  (spits)  of 
yron"  were  each  tnree  and  a  half  yards  long.  A  beam  of  iron  with  four 
leaden  weights  are  mentioned ;  these  latter  weighing  56,  28,  28,  aiid  14  lbs. 
lespectively. 

in  the  hall  are  enumerated,  "five  candlestykes  hvngynge  Hke  potts," 
whereof  the  highest  had  five  branches,  and  each  of  the  others  three.  A 
table  covered   with  parchment,  "noted   with   Antems  of  our  Lady,  with   3 

coUecs,"*  and  covered  with  linen  cloth. 

Hiere  were  eight  tables  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall,  joined  and  nailed  to  the 

^'^^ssels,  and  seven  on  the  south  side,  similarly  arranged,  with  twelve  forms 

Placed  by  the  sides  of  the  tables,  and  three  tables  and  three  forms  in  the  chapel 

^"^niber.     A  "  lower  kitchen "  contained  similar  articles  to  the  principal  one. 


^_  O4trporalia.    Articles  connected  with  the  host 
^  tlie  holy  elementfii. 

•^ntkenu  and  collects^  written  in  what  was  called 


**  prycke  songe:^*  that  is,  the  music  to  which  the 
choir  sung  these  portions  of  the  service. 
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and  ill  jidditioii  a  great  veSvSel  of  lead,  **  a  grete  cage  wherein  to  put  puUen 
([)oiiltry),  a  sotce  (a  large  tub),  13  ale  tubs,  and  20  ale  potts." 

There  is  another  roll  in  the  Corporation  Arcliives  which  enumerates — in 
parts  where  the  principal  or  more  ancient  roll  is  decayed — the  following 
articles : — 

"  Torch  heads  of  wod  gilte,  with  gilded  sliaftos  for  the  same ;"  a  hearse-doth  of  red 
tissue,  with  "  vjilensc"  of  blue  velvet,  bordered  with  *'  Venys  goldc,  and  the  ymage  of  the 
ResuiTection  ;  frynged  with  sylke,  and  lined  with  blue  buckram/*  A  cover  of  wood  "  for  a 
niaser,  with  knop  of  silver  gilt"  A  "  pomander"*  enclosed  in  needle- work,  and  a  string  to 
hang  by."  A  great  flat  candlestick,  given  by  Mr.  Williamson.  **  A  cheste,  carved  wyth  the 
twelve  A])ost«lIs.  A  payre  of  oi^anys.***  A  long,  small  chest,  standing  by  Saint 'Anne*s 
ijuire.  Another  cheste  at  the  high  quire  door.  "  A  lyttcll ....  wyth  certyn  thyngs  su^ 
posed  to  be  relics.  A  register  of  silver  belonging  to  a  portm^^  with  an  awen  at  either  end. 
In  the  quire,  four  plates  of  iron  for  the  lecturer  to  set  candles  upon  in  the  winter  season.** 

In  1534,  AugiLst  2d,  St  Mary's  Guild  had  a  license  granted  to  the  fraternity 
to  purchase  lands.* 

In  the  reign  of  Eklward  VI.  (circa  1550),  a  jury  of  inquiry  decided  that  the 
Guild  of  St  Mary  in  the  town  of  St  Botolph  was  a  sufficient  and  perpetual 
corporation,  sufficiently  erected,  and  estiblished  by  divers  licenses  and  grants  of 
the  King's  progenitors ;  and  held  lands  and  |K>ssessions  of  323/.  annual  value  in 
Boston,  Kirton,  Donington,  Quadring,  Holbeach,  Whaplode,  and  elsewhera 
The  same  recital  is  given  as  is  stated  in  the  account  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild. 
The  expenditure  includes  the  following  items: — rents  remitted,  and  dilapidations 
and  repairs,  37i  0*.  2d. ;  fines,  bailift*'s  fees,  and  annuities,  17t  12».  3dL ;  repairs 
of  houses,  sea-dyke,  and  the  estuary  sewer,  53/.  4.*f.  2(L  ;  necessary  allowances 
and  expenses,  14/.  \5is.  8d. ;  obit  of  John  Robinson,  2/.  4«. ;  inspections  of  dis- 
puted lands,  4/.  9s. ;  to  the  salaries  of  nine  chaplains  (one  of  whom  celebrated.^ 
divine  sei-vice  at  the  Hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem),  51/.  4«. ;   to  aeveDmrn 
other  persons  in  the  church  for  their  services,  32/.  6s. ;  one  of  the  chaplain^a 
(William  Harrison)  is  called  "Master  of  the  Plaies;"   Agnes  Willerton  fo^e: 
lier  annuity,  11. ;    Joanna  Vittulc,   "the  old  woman  in  the  paujKjrs*  house,^^* 
6s.  8d. ;  the  washerwoman,  lOs.  lOd. ;  the  master  of  the  mendicants,  5«.  4dL 
the  manciple  of  the  chaplains,  I/.  6s.  Sd. ;  the  commons  of  the  choristers,  11/.  15& 
barber  for  the  ]X)or,  13^. ;  *  *  *,  5/.  ISs.  lOd  ;  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  51.  Is.  9  J(/.-.^ 
I)ayment5  to  the  poor,  22/.  4s. ;  fees  of  the  town-councillors,  13/.  13^.  4d. ;  ^ — 
VVilliam  Kidd,  balance  of  preceding  year's  accounts,  26/.  14«.  6^d. ;  to  the  "^tt~^^ 
as  alderman  of  the  (xuild,  two  years,  61.  13.«?.  4(7. ;  money  lent  to  the  same  {icz> 
matters  relating  to  the  town,  20/. ;  the  exhibition  to  the  choristers,  6/.  175.  ICkE. 
cost  of  the  chantry  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  6/.  12.9.  5^/.  ;  coals  and  charcoal  for  tKx^ 
chaplains  and  the  poor,  the  king's  subsidy,  &c.,  32/.  I4:s.  5d. ;  obits  and  anrm.!- 
versaries,  besides  John  Robinson's,  12/.   Is.   lOd.      The  whole  disbursemen.'ts 
according  to  this  statement,  are  393/.  I2s,  Id. ;  exceedmg  the  income  70/.  12«.  X<i! 
The  jury  returned  the  deficiency  as  only  67/.  7.*?.  5^/.^ 

In  1554,  this  Guild  was  assessed  3/.  6s.  Sd.  to  the  subsidy  levied  that  year-^ 


'  Pomander  y  a  ball    made    of   sevtral   frncrrant  ^  A  portua  was  a  breviary  of  any  kind,  not  merely 

piTfumes  to  smell  to,  or  hanf;  about  the  wrist. —       applied  to  the  mass  or  form  of  worship,  but  also   au 

PiiiLLii's.  I    a  brcvinry  of  the  accotmts,  "the  pawments  of  tl» 

A  receipt  for  mnking  poraamler  is  piven  in  the  I    Churehe."  -  WM.r.^n  Kt/nge  Johan. 

Sccif/s  (if  Master  Alexis,  1559  ;  and  in  M  arkham's  I        An  aven  was  a  pocket ;  the  meaning  of  the  register 

Enylish  Ilouseirije,  1675.  '    i;*  unknown. 

It  was  used  as  a  piiard  against  infectious  diseases,  j        '  1*ai cut  Grants, 
\\r\K\  carrie<l  in  the  pocket,  or  worn  about  the  neck.  "^  ("otton   MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  TticrMB 

-  -TooNK.  '    /■;.  iii. 

■'  An  orjran.  '•  !>i:lisi(fif  Rolls. 
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At  the  dissolation  this  College,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  valued  at  24i  ;  and 
raid  to  four  presbyters  or  chaplains  for  salaries  and  vestments  6i  each.  John 
Robinson  was  alderman  at  this  time.^ 

The  Guild-hall  of  this  establishment  is  still  remaining,  and  will  be  described 
in  a  snbseauent  section. 

The  Bede-houses  formerly  attached  to  this  Guild  were  situated  in  Beadsman's 
Lane,  immediately  south  of  the  Guild-hall. 


Seal  of  St.  Mary's  Guild. 


GUILD  OF  ST.  PETER  AND  ST  PAUL. 

We  find  it  stated  in  the  certificate  of  Richard  Stevenson,  "  guardian  of  the 
Fraternity  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  town  of  St,  Botolpk,"  made 
January  24th,  1389,  I2th  of  Richard  IL,  that  this  Guild  was  founded 
■^bnt  the  date  is  not  stated — by  Fulco  de  Sutton,  Thomas  Edwards,  Simon 
Lambard,  John  Hewett,  Robert  Edmons,  John  Norys,  Robert  de  Fosdyke, 
William  Cokhede,  Simon  de  Barres,  Richard  Bokenale,  Thomas  de  Marynge, 
John  de  Thoq)land,  and  Luke  Puyk,  merchants  of  St  Botolpli.     These  founders 


**That  there  should  be  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph,  on  the  north  side  near 
Jj  the  altar,  two  images  of  wood,  duly  executed  and  painted  ;  one  in  the  similitude  of  the 
blesaed  Peter,  and  the  other  in  that  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  wooden  perch  or  support  of  curious 
^!*k,  placed  before  the  said  images,  in  which  should  be  placed  13  wax  candles  of  4  pounds 
height,  to  be  lighted  in  honour  of  the  said  Apostles  every  Sunday  and  festival  at  morning 
•^  evening  mass." 

It  was  also  ordered  that  two  chaplains  should  celebrate  divine  worship  there, 
for  the  well-being  and  health  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  souls  of  all 

•   Valor  Ecclesiastieus,  vol.  iv.  p.  88. 
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brethren,  living  or  dead,  who  had  been  benefactors  to  this  Guild.  Twelve 
large  torches  (tortecei)^  to  be  earned  in  procession  every  year,  at  the  feast  rf 
Corpus  Christi,  m  honour  of  that  holy  and  solemn  festival.  The  same  torches 
to  be  lighted  every  day  in  Easter  week,  and  carried  in  procession,  all  tlie 
brethren  attending.  It  was  also  ordained,  that  when  any  brother  or  sister  shall 
die,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Guild  shall  assemble  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  and  shall  from  thence  accomi)any  the  body,  which  shall  not  be  carried 
by  any  persons  but  brothers  of  the  Guild ;  and  before  it  shall  be  borne  twelve 
largo  lights  to  the  church,  where  they  shall  be  placed  around  it  whilst  the  mass 
is  performed  and  the  burial  services  completed.  And  at  the  said  mass  each 
brother  and  sister  shall  offer  an  oblation  of  one  farthing  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  And  if  any  brother  or  sistcT  shall  fall  into  such  |X)verty  that  he  or 
she  shall  not  {>ossess  sufficient  goods  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  proper  and  suitable 
funeral,  then  such  funeral  shall  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  Guild.1 

"  And  if  by  the  change  of  fortune,  which  often  entirely  subverts  all  earthly  affairs,  any 
brother  or  sister  shall  fall  into  such  distress  ns  that,  without  the  aid  of  othei-s,  he  or  she 
shall  not  be  able  to  live.  Then  from  the  alms  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters  he  or  she 
sliall  receive  14  pence  weekly,  so  long  as  he  or  she  shall  suffer  such  caliunity.** 

And  it  is  declared  that  it  is  not,  nor  shall  be,  the  intention  of  any  brother  or 
sister  of  this  Guild  to  interfere  with  the  right,  or  to  hold  or  maintain  any  opinion, 
or  to  exercise  any  powers  or  privileges  which  be  contrarj"  to,  or  in  derogation 
of,  the  dignity  of  the  king. 

The  said  guardian,  Richard  Stevenson,  says:  — 

''  That  the  aforesaid  Guild  docs  not  hold  any  land,  or  tenements,  or  rents,  or  poasessions^  ^ 
or  goo<la,  or  chattels,  besides  the  oniarnents  of  the  church.  Nor  does  it  congregate  to  hold^ 
any  feastings  (comnvia),  except  once  a-ycar,  on  the  festival  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Panl^^ 
in  the  month  of  June.  On  which  day  the  brothers  and  sisters  assemble,  newly  clothed  ii 
appointed  garments  (vcdura),  at  morning  mass  and  evening  vespers,  and  at  the  othe 
religious  celebrations  of  that  great  festival,  and  duly  solemnize  the  same,  and  on  the  sam 
day  also  dine  together  as  ordered  by  the  guardian  elect,  and  the  chaplains  for  the  next  year 
and  after  dinner  i)rayci*8  are  made,  and  wax  tapers  burnt  for  the  deatl,  and  alms  of  food  au — ^ 
money  are  given  to  the  Christian  |>oor  there  assembling.  Nothing  is  undertaken,  nor  oatk^^ 
or  engagements  made,  but  in  good  faith,  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  the  honour  of  the  ho^^ 
Apostles  IVter  and  Paul.  Signed  by  the  aforesaid  Richard,  with  the  unanimous  assent  '^cz 
all  the  brothers  and  sisters  present,  at  St.  Botolph,  23d  Jan.,  12  Richard  II.  (1389)."" 

A  patent  grant  was  issued  in  1393  for  this  Guild  ;^  and  a  second  in  144^. 
In  1525,  William  Sutton,  of  Boston,  left  to  this  Guild  certain  lands  in  Wainfl^s^ 
—  a  house,  and  tenements,  and  garden,  with  a  stable,  and  ten  acres  of  pastcajn 
ground  ui  Boston,  and  certain  lands  in  Kirton,  of  the  yearly  value  of  5L  6;«.  fteil 
for  the  stipend  of  an  able  priest,  who  was  to  pray  and  sing  for  him  in  St  Petear' 
choir  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph  in  Boston  for  forty-nine  years  after  1^5 
decease,  and  to  have  yearly  for  his  wages  eight  marks. 

"And  if  the  alderman  of  the  said  Guild  can  obtain  the  King's  license  to  amortise  tfce 
said  lands,  &c.,  then  he  and  his  successors  shall  have  the  same  for  ever,  finding  the  sajid 
priest  to  sing  and  pray  for  me  for  ever." 

If  the  Khig's  license  caimot  be  obtained,  then  the  said  lands,  &c.,  to  be  sold  L>y 
the  said  alderman  and  the  chamberlains  of  the  said  Guild  of  St  Peter,  and  six  <:rf 
the  most  worshipful  persons  of  the  said  town ;  and  the  money  received  for  the  saiL3* 


•  The  MS.  is  very  imperfect,  here,  but  ^^c  have  no  ■■  Patent  RoUsy  Tower, 

tionbt  this  i.i  the  iutention  (»f  this  parajrraph.  ,        '  Ihid. 

"  Rfcnnls  in  the  Tower  ;  MisccUanems  Rolls  310. 
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disposed  of  in  making  highways,  priest-songH^  and  other  deeds  of  charity  within 
the  said  town  of  Boston.  "  And  if  St  Peter's  Guild  will  not  have  it,"  adds  the 
donor,  "and  do  not  as  aforesaid,  then  I  will  that  Corpus  Christi  txuild  have  it 
upon  the  same  terms,  if  it  please  thenL***  In  1540,  the  annual  income  of  this 
Guild  was  37 i  7«. ;  and  it  was  reported  by  a  jury  of  inquiry  to  be  a  good  and 
8ii£Bcient  Guild,  sufficiently  erected  and  established. 

Its  expenditure  was: — obits,  9i  \b.  2d. ;  keeper  of  the  quire  at  the  feast  of 

Corpus  Christi,  3t  14*.  9dL ;  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  16^.  OJrtL : 

keeping  of  the  sea-dyke,  3i  lis.  Sd;  of  the  Grange  Sewer,  \5s.  9d. ;  of  St 

Peter's  closes,  11*.  lldL;  rents  remitted,  IL  Ss.  lOjc/. ;  repairs,  2i  lis,  6d.; 

pajrments  to  the  king,  SL  6s.  2d. ;  salary  of  two  chaplains  (Tliomas  Augustine 

m  (reorge  Hanks),  llL  6s.  Sd, ;  bailitf's  and  auditors'  fees,  2L  8s.  Sd. ;  fines, 

7a.  3d;  dilapidations  of  farms,  IL  6s.  5d.;  total,  41/.  63.  9^;  showing  an 

excess  of  expenditure  otSL  Ids.  2^^     In  1554,  this  Guild  was  assessed  lOs.  to 

the  subsidy  then  levied.^     It  was  called  a  college  at  the  dissolution,  and  paid  to 

two  presbyters  or  chaplains,  for  salaries  and  vestments,  5L  6s.  Sd.  each.* 


Seal  of  the  GuUd  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 


^The  Hall,  Bede-houses,  &c.,  of  this  Guild,  were  situated  in  St  Peter's  Lane, 
Jj'de  Bargate;  not  a  vestige  of  them  remains.  The  lane  is  first  mentioned  in 
^^  Corporation  Records  m  1680;  and  in  1697,  there  is  an  order  lor  tlu* 
j/^e-houses  to  be  repaired.  In  1719,  they  were  said  to  be  ruinous,  and  ordered  to 
I  taken  down.  In  1640,  there  were  "four  cottages  therewith  gardens,"  the 
^^T  occupying  the  ground  now  called  the  Pen  Yard.  These  were  held  by 
p^i'  poor  men,  rent  free.  In  1680,  the  names  of  the  occuj)ants  were,  Thomas 
filler,  Thomas  Okerstone,  Thomas  Cooke,  and  Roger  Clarke.^ 


_  Cotton  AfSS,  Tiberius  E.  iii.  p.  II. 
\llrid. 

Subsidy  Rolls, 


*  Valor  EcclesiasticuSy  vol.  iv.  p.  88. 

*  Corporation  Records. 
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GUILD  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 

The  first  notice  we  find  of  this  Guild  is  in  the  certificate  made  in  1389 
to  the  Royal  Council,  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  that  institution.  They 
represent  that  their  Guild  was  merely  a  fraternity,  wliicli  arose  and  was 
established  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  increase  and  promote  the 
divine  service  and  worsliip  thereof.  That  they  have  no  possessions,  goods,  or 
chattels,  nor  any  income,  exceptint:^  an  annual  subscription  of  13rf.  from  each 
brother  and  sister,  and  a  chapel  in  which  they  worship  for  themselves  and  all 
Christians.  That  their  religious  observances  consist  in  burning  lights  on  their 
festival  days,  and  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  any  of  their  membei's,  and  to  cany 
tiipers  iu  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  according  to  ancient  custom,  at  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  each  morning  in  Easter.  That  they  possess  one 
festival  vestment  complete,  and  another  common  one,  consisting  of  a  chesibk, 
aWe,  amisey  stole^  and  favoun;^  one  missal,  one  chalice,  and  one  portas,  or 
breviary,  and  nothing  more  in  common.  "These  are  the  objects  and  the 
usages,  and  the  possessions  of  this  Guild ;  and  in  this  manner,  and  in  no  other, 
was  it  commenced  and  did  arise."* 

Patent  grants  were  issued  to  this  Guild  in  1409  and  1411.  William  Baxter, 
merchant  of  Boston,  granted,  in  1468,  to  William  Sparolke,  chaplain  and 
alderman  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  established  in  the  parish-church  of 
St  Botolph,  and  to  John  Fenne  and  William  Chebendy,  chamberlains  of  the 
same,  a  piece  of  ground  with  the  buildings  thereon,  situated  in  Gascoyne  Row,* 
on  the  east  side  of  the  water. 

"  The  said  brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  their  successors  to  hold  an  obit  annually  ^^ 
for  the  souls  of  Robert  Godney  ani  Catherine  his  wife,  and  for  the  soid  of  John  Gcdney^^ 
cha})lain,  their  son  ;  and  for  the  souLs  of  all  the  faithful  dead,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Benedict.^. 
immediately  after  vespers,  in  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary  ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  such — - 
obit  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Mary  Jiforesaid,  one  Mum  de  Kr/jina,  with  due  obaoquicf    ■ 

And  at  the  aforesaid  mass  and  obsequies,  Kv.  sterling  were  to  be  (listributed  in  manner  fol . 

lowing  : — Two  chaplains  of  the  pari.sh,  the  chaplain  of  the  i)roeurat()r,  the  chaplain  of  th — 
Siici-istan,  five  chaplains  of  the  Guil<l  of  the  Ijlessed  Mary,  six  other  cliaplains,  and  tlfc_ 
chaplains  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Guild,  of  tlie  Guild  of  St.  George,  and  of  St.  Catherine's  Guil^jn 
who  shall  perfoi-m  the  obsequies  and  mass  of  intercession,  shall  each  have  3J.  ;  the  tlin^^. 
parish  clerks,  2cl.  each  ;  the  ringers  of  the  bells,*  Ix.  4t/. ;  the  aldennan  ;ind  chaml>crlaiK-aii 
for  the  time  being,  )ld.  each  ;  for  oblations  to  the  mass.  The  liem/uw  (crier  of  the  pariskza.  J 
for  })ublicjition  and  recitation  of  the  names  aforesjiid  about  the  town,  2c/. ;  and  the  p(»«:>: 
and  infinn  of  the  ])ansli,  \s.  in  bre;id.  If  at  any  time  the  aldemian  and  brethren  of  t.^i< 
Guild  of  the  Holy  Tnnity  neglect  to  i)crfonn  this  ohit  on  the  day  appointtxl,  and  to  disbu'arsc 
8*.  as  directed,  then  the  land  left  by  WiUiani  linxter  aforesaid  was  to  1h»  taken  by  the  Gii.iJd 
of  St.  Mary  upon  the  same  conditions."' 

It  appears  from  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Corporation,  that  Stepli en 
Gierke,  warden,  and  keej^er  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  town  of 
St  Botolj)!!,  together  with  the  brethren  and  sisters  thereof,  did  surrender  to 
Nicholas  Robertson,  Mayor,  and  tlie  other  burgesses  of  tlie  itew  borough  of 
Boston,  all  the  estates,  ett'ects,  and  j)roportv  of  the  said  fraternity  whatsoever,  by 
deed  under  the  common  seal  of  their  (juild,  dated  22d  July,  in  the  37th  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1545).      This  surrender  was  formally  made  in    a  house,  then 


'  Ancient  priestly  garments.                                       I  ^  Gascoyne  Row  was  situated  in  Wormgate;  i^ 

^  Records  iu  the  Tower;  MisceUancnus  RoU  310,  exact  position  is  unknown. 

No.  i.^a.                                                                             I  ♦  Compulsatorium  Campellnnorum, 

I  '•  Oriirinal  in  the  Corporation  Ai  chives. 
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called  the  Trinity  Chamber ;  this  was  the  Hall  of  the  Guild,  and  was  situated 
in  Wormgate.*     In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1547  to  1553),  the  Guild  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  held  lands,  tenements,  and  possessions,  of  the  annual  value  of 
20t  3«.     The  expenditure  for  the  year  was, — founder's  anniversary.  It  19«.  Sd, 
keeping  Corpus  Christi  feast,  10«.  lid, ;  Holy  Trinity,  li  7^*.  4(Z. ;  repairs,  20^, 
seaniyKe,  9A ;  extraordinary  expenses  and  payments  to  tlie  king,  2L  os.  2d. 
salary  of  John  Gimlet,  chaplain,  6t ;  fees  of  collectors  and  auditors,  13«.  4dL , 
fines,  6«. ;  dilapidations  of  farms,  Ss.  Td. ;  other  charges  (which  are  illegible), 
making  a  total  amount  of  16t   8&    11£,   and  having  a  balance   on  hand 

of3t  14«.  ld:« 
This  Guild  was  taxed  6«.  %d.  towards  the  subsidy  levied  in   1550.^     The 

UNseBsions  of  the  Guild  were  confirmed  to  the  Corporation   by  Philip   and 

Maiy,  1554. 


Seal  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 


I^i  1573,  Tiinitu  Hally  and  a  little  garden  adjoining  the  same  in  Wormgate, 
^eresold  by  the  Coriwration  to  Jolm  Slater  for  30i^ 


.The  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary  (1554)  states,  that  eighteen  presbyters, 
"'teen  clerks,  and  twelve  poor  men,  were  maintained  by  the  Guilds,  which 
^^'"e  dissolved  in  Boston  in  the  reign  of  ICdward  VI.,  by  which  the  su])port  of 
^"^  said  presbyters,  clerks,  and  poor  men,  was  withdrawn.     But  wishing  to 


jj  Corporation  Records ^  26  October  1 56.'*.  ' ' , 
ofu''  ^^  '^toa,  sold  to  the  Mayor  and  burfC( 
Gum   ^°  a  mcssua^  in  Wormpate,  called  Tr 


John    :       ^  Cotton  MSS,  Tiberius  E.y  iii. 
esses    i        '  .S«65«<///  Rolls. 
Trinity    '        '  Coriwration  Records. 
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j)rovide  for  tlie  maintenance  of  divine  worship,  the  support  of  the  iK)or,  and  the 
education  of  youth  and  cliildren,  as  belonging  to  our  royal  office  and  "  function," 
and  ui)on  the — 

"  Petition  of  the  ALnyor  and  l>urge.s«es  of  our  borough  of  lioston,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  great  charges  and  expenses  which  the  stiid  Mayor  and  bui-gesscs  daily  and  continually 
sustain  in  the  reimi-ation  of  the  bridge  and  the  jwrt,  do  give  and  grant  to  the  said  Mayor 
and  burgesses,  as  follows : — 


Acrort. 

Uuuses. 

Gnnieua. 

The  late  Property  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary     

„                St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  .  . 
„                   „               Holy  Trinity 

118^ 
4Gi 
62 

37 

12 

1 

4 
7 

227 

60 

11 

These  tliree  Guilds  became,  at  their  dissolution,  the  property  of  William 
Marquis  of  Noi-thampton,  who  being  attainted  of  high  treason,  the  property 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  tliai  granted  to  the  Corporation. 
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This  Guild  was  established  prior  to  1403 ;  for  in  that  year  a  patent  grant 
was  issued,  in  confinnation  of  a  license  for  the  founding  of  tliis  fraternity. 
In  1415,  anotlier  patent  wag  granted  for  keeping,  or  governing,  the  Guild  of"" 
St  George,  in  the  town  of  St  Botolph.* 

In  one  account  of  this  Guild,  taken  about  1550,  we  find  its  jx)ssessions  statedL^ 
to  be  worth,  annually,  16L  Ss.  lOd. ;  in  another  only  IR  8«.  10</.  AlthouglK. 
this  fraternity  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  trading  company,  from  it^s. 
not  being  mentioned  at  tlie  dissolution,  yet  it  was,  in  some  degree,  an  eccle- 
siastical one ;  for  in  the  account  of  its  exi)enditure,  about  a.d.  1 550,  we  finc3. 
U.  6.V.  Sd,  charged  for  obits  kept,  and  a  salary  of  5L  Qs.  Sd.  paid  to  Williana 
Ward  as  chaplain.  The  expenses  of  the  Corpus  Christi  feast  Avere  8«.  lldL, 
and  those  of  the  feast  of  St  (xeorge,  Gs,  l^d,,  and  the  cxj)enses  of  the  choir 
6s.  lid.  The  whole  annual  expenditure  is  stated  at  11/.  6s.  3 J.,  leaving  a 
balance  to  the  Guild — taking  the  income  as  11/.  Ss.  lOd. — of  2.*^.  7c/.- 

The  Corporation  Records  contahi  the  following  notices  of  this  Guild  (1550, 
5th  June).  The  Mayor  had  before  him  Thomas  Wybert,  "  for  the  foote  of  >ua 
account,"  for  the  late  Guild  of  St  (xeorgc ;  the  amount  he  owed  was  Sd. :  *^  lie 
answered  that  he  then  had  it  not ;  and  so  davc  was  gyven,  aga}Tist  the  neict 
assemblie." 

St   George's  Hall  is  mentioned  in  15(58,  and  St  George's  Row  in   158^. 
St  George's  Hall  is  again  mentioned  ui  1615,  1640,  and  1647.     In  this  latter 
year,  "  a  messuage,  called  St.  George's  Hall,  with  a  garden  and  orchard,  weire 
held   by  William  Leverington,  formerly  by  John  Rysinge,  gentleman."     Xb 
1674,  it  was  held  by  Thomas  Lodowick.     This  Hall  was  standing  as  late  o« 


'   Patent  (irunts. 

'  Cotton  MSS.  IWerius  K.,  iii. 
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1726,  at  the  bottom  of  St  George's  Lane,  between  lands  Formerly  belonging  to 
Sir  Anthony  Irby  and  Sir  Thomas  Middlecott* 


Seal  of  the  Guild  of  St.  George. 

j^  These  five  Gxiilds  of  Corpus  Christi,  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
■^^  Tkinitt,  and  St.  George,  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  incorporated  ones 
^  Boston,  and  they  probably  were.  There  is  a  very  imperfect  mS.  in  the 
^^tish  Museum,  which  purposes  to  give  the  names  of  the  incorporators  of  these 
"^  nilds,  or — 

^^  "By  whom  they  were  incorporated,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lord 
^ing  upon  the  inspection  of  certain  letters  patent  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Lord  King  that 

^^>w  is.    This  ¥rafl  taken  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  as  follows  below at  the 

^rfcwtiMTce  of  Philip in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph Aime  Queen, 

:^^  oonaort Incorporation  in  like  manner  by  the  grant  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 

:>^8aring  date  the  xiin  year  (1455) in  the  name  of  the  alderman  of  the  fraternity 

oC  the  Blessed  Mary  in  Boston. 

"Incorporation,  oy  the  grant  of  Edward  the  third,  dated  in  the  year  of  his  reign 

^fc  the  instance  of  Gilbert  Alilande  and  others,  in  the  name  of  the  alderman  of  Corpus 
CThristi  Guild. 

"luoorporation,  by  the  grant  of  Henry  the  fourth,  dated  in  the  year  of  his  reign  .... 
3^tn8ter  or  keeper  of  the  fraternity  or  Guild  ....  to  the  perpetual  honour  of ... .  Trinity  in 
*!»*  town  St.  ibotulph,  and  in  the  name  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same. 

"Incorporation  by  grant  of  Richard  II.,  dated  in  the  ....  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  name 
^J  the  master  or  keeper  of  the  fraternity  or  Guild  of  Saints  Peter  and ....  in  the  town 
^^  Botulph,  and  in  tne  names  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same  ....  But  the  existence 
^^^Tywo/io)  of  the  same  Guild  was  by  no  means  made  clear  and  certain  to  the  same  Com- 
^J^oners  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  shown  to  them  that  by  the  license  of  King  Henry  V.,  in 
^  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  given  to  Richard  Frere  and  others,  that  they  were  empowered 
^  ^ve,  grant,  and  assign  Lands  and  tenements  to  the  annual  value  of  20  marks,  which  were 
.  ^^  held  in  capite,  to  the  master  or  keeper  of  the  fraternity  or  Guild  of  St.  George,  in  the 
^^  of  St.  Botulph.*' 


„    la  the  Corporation  Records,  2  June,  1552,  the  laDds, 
'  P^irtayncd  to  the  Corporation." 


&c.  of  St.  George's  Guild  are  said  to  have 
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The  same  MS.  contains  the  following  memorandum : — 

"  That  ther  be  divers  other  grauutes,  licences,  and  chartures, ....  pardon  made  hy 
Kinges  progenitors  to  the  severall  incorporacons  of  the  said  fyve  Guilds,  remainingii] 
custody  of  the  sayd  Maior  and  bui^esses,  who  have  received  commaundcment  on  the  Kii 
Ma*''*  behalfe,  by  the  sayd  Commissioners,  to  bring  the  same  to  London,  redy  to  be  she 
when  they  shall  be  demanded,  which  said  grauntes  and  other  wrytynges  the  said  Com 
sioncrs,  for  shortnesse  of  tyme,  were  not  able  severally  to  ezamyn.  The  contentes  whi 
be  not  therefor  ccrtefied. 

'*  The  gyfts,  chattels,  and  other  ornaments  belon^ng  to  each  of  the  said  Guilds^  are 
ticularly  specified  by  the  indented  inventory  remaming  in  the  hands  of  the  supervi 
besides  six  chalices,  one  pax,  and  one  cover  or  lid  for  the  Books  of  the  Gospels,  gilt.    T 
pieces  wei^h  124  oz.  and  a  quarter ;  and  besides  two  chalices  and  throe  paxes  of  si 
partially  gilt,  weighing  45  oz.  and  a  quarter.    These  stand  vahiod  at  812.**  * 

SMALLER  GUILDS. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  ten  smaller  or  tmino(»rpoi'ated  Ghiilds ;  am 
five  of  them  nothing  but  the  names,  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  the  histor 
the  Corpus  Christi  Gnild ;  these  are, — the  ApodUa^  CfuUd,  the  PostiU  ^ 
(probably  the  same),  the  Guild  of  the  FeUoumip  of  Heaven^  the  Guild  of 
Holy  Rood,  and  that  of  the  Sevtn  Martyrs.  Of  the  remaining  five, — thow 
the  Ascemixmy  St  Catherine,  the  C(mJwamtrfi%  St  Jamei,  and  SL  Sinum 
St  Jude, — ^we  have  a  few  more  particulars. 

Of  the  Guild  of  the  Ascei^sion  there  is  a  certificate  presented  to  the  lb 
Coimcil  in  obedience  to  a  proclamation  by  Richard  IL  (1389\  This  certifi« 
states,  that  the  Guild  of  the  Ascension  was  founded  for  tne  sole  purpoai 
"  augmenting  and  increasing  divine  service."  The  Guild  did  not  hold 
common  property  or  chattels  of  any  kind ;  its  sole  income  was  derived  f 
an  annual  payment  of  13(L  by  each  brother  and  sister  of  the  Gxdld,  with  w] 
to  provide  a  chantry  clerk,  and  candles  and  tapers  to  light  at  the  fan 
obsequies  of  brethren  and  sisters,  and  to  carry  in  the  procession  of  the  Sa 
ment  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  according  to  usage  long  observed; 
also  to  be  used  annually  at  the  commemoration  of  the  resurrection,  and  e^ 
morning  during  Easter,  &c.  &c. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Catherine  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
of  Corpus  Christi,  and  also  in  the  Compoti  of  the  Guild  of  St  Mary.     This  G 
also  made    a   certificate   to  the   Royal   Council,   mider  the  procIamatioD 
Richard  II.  (1389),  by  William  Strug,  guardian  of  the  said  Guild.     The  < 
tificate  states,  that  the  Guild 

"  Was  estabhshed  as  a  small  and  common  fraternity  in  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the ; 
1349,  in  honour  of  the  glorious  Virgin  St.  Catherine,  in  form  and  manner  followiilf 
First,  on  festival  days  at  matins  and  masse,  to  burn  before  the  image  of  St.  Catherini 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph,  six  wax  tapers  on  a  perch,  provided  by  an  annual  payn 
of  6d.  by  each  comimuion  of  the  said  Guild." 

Also,  from  the  same  pension  are  provided  twelve  tai)er8  to  bum  at  the  fune 
of  companions,  male  or  female,  and  twelve  tapers  for  the  procession  on  Cm 
Clmsti  day,  and  on  the  Resurrection  day,  and  on  each  morning  in  Eaa 
The  Guild  has  no  other  ordinances  or  customs,  nor  any  lands,  tenements,  ga 
possessions,  or  chattels.  Signed  by  the  guardian,  with  the  consent  of  the  en 
Guild,  at  Boston,  20th  of  January,  12  Richard  II.  (1389). 


*  Cotton  AfSS.    This  valuation  makes  the  silver  nearly  lO.t.  the  ounce.    There  is  a  mistake 
We  have  eorrectly  transcribed  the  MS. 
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The  Guild,  or  Company  of  Cordwaineks,  was  dedicated  to  St.  John,  the 
Baptist. 

**  The  members  of  the  Quild  provide  a  chaplain,  by  the  amiiial  payment  of  26d.  from  each 
brother.  The  Guild  also  possesses  2  suits  of  common  vestments,  viz.  chisebles,  albes, 
amices,  stoles,  and  favones ;  and  one  missal,  1  chalice,  a  pair  of  pewter  candlesticks,  and  two 
altar-cloths.  It  also  burns  before  the  altar  12  wax  tapers  on  a  perch  on  each  festival  day 
at  mass,  and  12  tapers  at  the  funeral  of  each  brother,  and  in  the  procession  of  the  Sacra- 
ment through  the  town  of  Boston  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  on  the  Resurrection  day,  and 
at  Easter.    The  Quild  holds  no  lands,  or  possessions,  or  goods,  beyond  what  is  here  stated." 

Signed,  with  consent  of  the  Gmild,  by  Robert  Tylton,  guardian,  20th  day  of 
January,  12  Richard  II.  (1389). 

The  Guild  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Apostle  stated  that  it  held 

"  No  lands  or  goods  whatever,  and  that  its  income  was  derived  from  an  annual  pavment 
of  130?.  from  each  brother  and  sister  of  the  Guild,  with  which  it  provided  a  chaplain  for  the 
members  and  all  Christians  ;  and  12  candles  on  a  stand  or  perch  for  each  festival  day,  and 
16  tapers  for  the  fimeral  obsequies  of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  and  to  walk  with,  m  the 
procession  of  the  Sacrament,  through  the  town  of  Boston,  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  on  the  day 
of  the  Besurrection,  Easter,"  &c. 

The  certificate  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  states,  that  it  was 
founded  on  the  28th  of  October,  1368,  by  Stephen  de  Holmenlvne,  William  de 
Kyme,  and  six  other  mariners  of  Boston,  and  ordained  as  a  fraternity  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Botolph,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
Apostles  Simon  and  Jude,  in  manner  following: — 

^  To  have  a  holy  priest  to  celebrate,  and  to  pray  for  the  benefactors  to  the  Guild,  for  the 
members  thereof  and  for  all  who  were  in  danger  of  the  sea.  It  was  also  ordained,  12 
wax  tapers  of  four  lbs.  weight  standing  upon  a  perch  in  the  chapel  of  the  fraternity,  to  be 
liffhted  on  Sundays  and  aJl  festivals  during  divine  service.  It  was  also  ordered,  that 
when  any  brother  of  the  Guild  should  die  in  the  town  of  St.  Botolph,  all  the  brethren  then 
there  should  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  deceased  on  the  day  of  his  sepulture,  and  bear 

his  body  to  the  church,  with  12  torches  borne  in  procession Twelve  torches  were  also 

to  be  carried  in  reverend  procession  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.'' 

It  was  also  determined,  that  each  member  of  the  Guild  should  pay  68.  Sd.  on 
his  admission  into  the  same,  and  2s.  2d.  each  year  af^rwards,  towards  the 
special  maintenance  and  support  of  these  regulations. 

This  account  of  the  five  last-mentioned  Guilds  is  principally  derived  from  the 
manuscript  before  referred  to.^ 

It  is  very  probable,  that  St.  Anne's  Lane,  at  the  bottom  of  High  Street, 
received  its  name  from  some  rehgious  establishment  or  Guild,  situated  there- 
abouts, dedicated  to  that  saint ;  but  there  is  nothing  recorded  respecting  any 
sach  institution. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Anne  formerly  stood  in 
that  neighbourhood.  St  Anne's  Cross  is  mentioned  in  the  Corporation  Records 
in  1564,  1588,  1599,  1620,  1680,  and  1712.  In  1778,  it  is  said,  "a  cross 
formerly  stood  at  the  foot  of  St  Anne's  Lane."  A  row  of  houses  on  the  east 
side  of  High  Street,  and  immediately  north  of  St  Anne's  Lane,  was  formerly 
called  the  Hospital  Houses ;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown,  but  its  former 
existence  adds  to  the  probability  that  a  religious  establishment  once  stood  in  this 
neighbourhood. 


>  Records  in  the  Tower ;  Miseellaneous  RoUs^  No.  31U. 
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CHANTRIES. 


A  chantry,  according  to  Tanneb, 

"  Was  an  endowment  of  lau(]s  or  other  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
priests  to  say  daily  mass  for  tlic  son  Is  of  the  founder  and  his  relations.  Sometimes  at  a 
particular  altar,  and  oftentimes  in  a  little  chapel  added  to  cathedrals  and  parochial  churchei 
for  that  purpose."* 

Excepting  a  vague  mention  in  the  Corporation  Records  (under  the  date  of 
1640)  of  a  place  called  the  Chantry  0/ Corpus  Christi,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  water,  near  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  residence  of  the  Irby  family,  we  have 
no  notice  whatever  of  any  chantry  in  Boston,  excepting  the  one  attached  to  the 
Guild  of  St.  Mary,  to  which  ruference  has  been  made  in  the  account  of  that 
institution. 

In  the  deed  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1553-54,  among  the  property  belonmnff  to 
St.  Mary's  Guild,  is  included  "  The  Chantry  House  in  South  End,"  wmiSx  is 
said  to  be  occupied  by  George  Hanks,  chaplain.  We  find  nothing  farther 
relative  to  this  building  until  1704,  when  the  following  entry  occurs  in  the 
records  of  the  Corporation, — 

^' At  this  assembly  a  grant,  bargain,  and  sale  of  one  me^uage,  yard,  garden,  and  key,  in 
the  South  End,  called  the  Charity ^^  is  granted  to  Anne  Pettinger  for  99  years,  at  252.  rnie^ 
1*.  yearly  rent,  and  1  lb.  of  sugar." 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Corporation  Lease-Book : — "  Anne  Pet- 
tinger, widow,  holdeth  a  grant,  bai^ain,  and  sale  of  one  messuage  or  tenement 
in  South  End,  called  the  Charity,  Corporation  Lands,  from  Lady  day,  1694,  for 
ninety-nine  years;"  terms  as  already  stated.  In  1705,  the  purchaser  is  caller 
Eldward  Wilson.  In  1726,  there  is  mention  made  of  a  "  piece  of  gromid  i^ 
the  South  End  belonging  to  the  Old  Charity."  On  the  16th  January,  1778, 
committee  of  the  Hall  reported  the  above  facts,'  and  added,  that  the  house  1 
property  were  then  supposed  to  be  in  tenure  of  Mr.  John  Lowder. 


This  long  account  of  the  Boston  Guilds  has  an  appropriate  termination  in  am 
extract  from  an  account  of  the  sale  of  their 

"Ornamental  plate  and  jewels.  Those  which  belonged  to  the  fraternities  or  Quildv- 
being  only  Guilds  collective,  frequented,  maintained,  and  kept  without  any  CorparaHim.^ 
admitted  by  the  King's  letters  patent,  but  only  by  devotion  and  usage,  witnin  t£e  ptiiriv 
church  of  the  borough  of  Boston," 

had  been  ordered  to  be  sold  in  July  1543 :  the  sale,  however,  was  not  coodk 
pleted  until  March  1545.  The  sale  of  the  ornamental  plate  and  jewels  of  theff 
incorporated  Guilds  was  ordered  to  be  made  in  April  1546.  The  document^ 
states,  that  the  sale  was  made  to  meet  in  part  the  obligations  which  the  Cop— 
poration  had  given  to  the  King  for  payment  of  1547 i  for  the  property  of  tktf 
religious  houses,  &c. ;   and  for  thie 

"  Payment  of  other  debts  and  money  lent,  and  for  the  receiving  and  entertaining  sondi^ 
surveyors  sent  hither  by  the  King's  council,  to  survey  the  property  conveyed  before  it^ 


'  "  A  chantry/*  says  the  Valor  Ecclenasticus, 
*'  is  a  private  foundation  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  dead." — Preface,  p.  5. 

The  notices  of  chantries  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus 
fix  the  purposes  and  the  era  of  those  chapels  which 
we  find  attached  to  many  of  the  parish  churches  of 
England,  injurinfr  thfir  symmetry,  and  obscuring 


the  original  design,  but  often  presenting  featom 
great  architectural  beauty,  and  of  which  Uifl 
may  not  unfrequcntly  be  determined  by  this 

'-'  A  corruption  of  chantry, 

^  Corporation  Records. 

"•  In  the  Corporation  Archives. 
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alienation  ;  and  for  the  reward  of  divers  and  sundry  councillors  and  learned  men,  the  pay- 
ment of  sundry  fees  and  sakries,  for  the  ^exployte^  of  sundry  the  common  and  necessary 
affikirs  of  our  new  borough  ;  and  having  also  an  urgent  necessity  to  have  in  readiness  the 
money  required  for  the  present  great  charge  of  repairing,  builoing,  and  amending  many 

ruined  and  decayed  houses,  part  of  the  purchase  trom  the  Eling And  forasmuch  as 

unfeigned  and  true  necessity  requireth  no  secrecy,  but  abideth  to  be  plainly  beholden  by 
all  men  ;  we,  the  said  Mavor  and  Durgesses,  have  determined,  judged,  and  decreed,  that  a 
schedule  shall  be  annexed  to  these  presents,  containing  an  account  of  the  weighty  rate,  and 
value  of  the  said  ornaments,  plate,  and  jewels  so  sold,  both  of  the  collective  or  petyte  Guilds, 
and  also  of  the  Guilds  corporate^  within  the  borough,  and  how  and  by  whom,  the  sums  of 
money  arising  there&om  have  been  dispensed  and  bestowed." 

The  account  annexed  is  signed  by  John  Windon,  who  was  appointed  to  sell 
the  plate. 

According  to  the  dates  in  John  Windon's  account,  the  plate  of  the  unincor- 
porated, or  small  Guilds,  consisted  of — 

199    oz.  of  white  plate. 
710i     „     party  gilt 
999i     „     gilt  plate. 


19081  in  all,  which  produced ^£428  16    8 

The  incorporated  or  principal  Guilds  had — 

242    oz.  of  white  plate. 
359i      „     party  gilt 
5821      „     ffilt  plate. 
2^      „     base  gold. 


11861*  m  all,  which  produced    £250  10    9 

3095i  oz.  sold  for £679    7     5 

The  white  plate  sold  for  from  3*.  M.  to  3«.  lid.  per  oz. 
„    party  gilt  „  3«.  9fl?.  „  4*.  Id,       „ 

„    gilt  plate  „  4*.  2d,  „  4«.  6d.       „ 

„    base  gold  at  33«.  4d.  „ 

Mr.  Windon  states,  that  he  paid  463iL  Is.  4Jd.,  part  of  the  above  amount, 
**  about  the  affairs,  charges,  and  suits  of  the  purchasing  of  the  new  Corporation," 
and  the  remainder,  268f  7«.  4d,  to  Sir  John  Williams  and  other  officers  of  the 
King;  these  amounts  make  731/L  8«.  8^,  considerably  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  produce  of  the  sale.* 


Several  Companies  of  tradesmen,  or  artisans,  existed  in  Boston  in  the  sixteenth 
century.     These  Companies,  as  well  as  the  smaller  Guilds, 

"Appear  to  have  been  friendly  associations,  made  for  mutual  aid  and  contribution,  to 
meet  the  pecuniary  exigencies  which  were  perpetually  arising  from  burials,  legal  exactions, 
penal  mulcts,  and  other  payments  or  compensations.'' ' 

Nearly  all  the  Boston  ones,  however,  appear  to  have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  and  maintaining  the  rights  and  monopolising  the  privileges 
of  a  particular  trade,  which  the  Corporation  at  that  period  secured  to  the 
freemen  of  the  borough.     The  clergy  had  at  this  time  a  Guild  at  Canterbury.* 


»  We  think  there  i«  an  error  in  this  division  of 
the  quantity  of  plate  between  the  two  varieties  of 
Guilds,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  inventory 
of  St.  Mary*8  Guild  stated  the  amount  of  plate  in 
that  Guild  to  be  1022  ounces. 


^  Mr.  Windon  was  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1548.- 
See  his  schedule  in  the  Corporation  Archives. 
^  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
*  Ibid. 
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We  find  the  following  particulars  of  these  Companies  in  the  Corporation 
Records : — 


TAILORS'  COMPANY. 

**  1552.  Certain  articles  were  read,  concerning  the  occupation  of  taylours,  which  were 
deferred  to  further  consideration. 

"  1562.  April  7.  A  Corporation  for  the  Company  of  Taylors  in  the  town  was  sealed. 

^  1571.  An  agreement  was  made  with  the  Company  of  Taylors,  that  when  any  of  the 
borough  shall  need  a  taylor  to  work  at  his  house,  appUcations  shall  be  made  to  the  wardena 
of  the  Company,  who  sh<nll  appoint  a  sufUcient  workman  to  work  in  the  house  required. 

"  1675.  Tnc  wardens  of  the  Taylors'  Company  paid  6s.  8c/.  for  the  profits  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

'*  1606.  Several  persons,  who  had  been  made  free  of  the  Taylors'  Company,  were  admitted 
freemen  of  the  borough  upon  paying  3s.  4d.  each." 

In  1629,  iiew  orders  were  granted  to  the  Tailors'  Company.  In  1646,  the 
Company  was  directed  to  commence  suits  in  the  name  of  the  Corporation  agauut 
such  tailors  as  in&in^e  upon  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  borough*  In 
1711^  "the  Society  of  Tailors  applied  for  new  regulations  respecting  their  trade 
and  calling.     The  application  was  referred  to  a  committee." 


CORDWAINERS'  COMPANY. 

1555,  26th  October,  a  charter  for  the  Cordwainers  and  Curriers  was  sealed..^ 
1564,  "Received  of  the  guardians  of  the  Shoemakers,  4«.  6(i"  1613,  "Tl»iM 
wardens  of  the  Cordwainers'  Company  to  pay  quarterly  all  penalties  incurred  br^ 
their  company."  In  1776,  the  Cordwainers'  Company  refused  to  attend  tli^ 
Court  of  rie  Poudre. 

The  following  concise  abridgment  of  the  charter  of  this  Company  may  ser^r-^ 
to  show  the  nature  and  object  of  tliese  institutions : — 

"Tliat  there  are  to  be  elected  on  the  Monday  before  the  feast-day  of  St.  Martin,  by  th^ 
said  Company,  two  wardens,  who  shall  chuse  a  person  as  beadle,  to  be  an  attendant  on  tbm 
said  wardens. 

**  That  the  officers  are  to  be  presented  before,  and  sworn  in  by  the  Mayor  for  the  time 
being,  on  the  feast-day  of  St.  Andrew,  to  serve  their  respective  offices  for  one  whole 
year. 

"  That  the  said  wardens  shall  have  authority  over  all  manner  of  persons  that  uaeth  ilia 
occupation  or  mystery  of  cordwainer  in  the  said  borough  of  Boston. 

**  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  set  up  within  the  said  borough  as  cordwainers,  mitfl 
such  time  as  they  can  sufficiently  cut  and  make  a  boot  or  shoe,  to  he  adjudged  by  the  said 
wardens,  and  are  made  free  by  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  of  this  said  borough,  upon  ptin 
of  forfeiting  three  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the  Cbm- 
pany,  or  to  suffijr  imprisonment ;  this  said  fine  and  imprisonment  to  be  levied  so  often  aa 
any  person  shall  attempt  the  same. 

"  That  if  any  foreigner,  or  person  who  did  not  serve  his  apprenticeship  in  the  said  boron^ 
shall  be  admitted  to  his  freedom  by  the  Mayor,  &c.,  that  he  shall  then  pay  to  the  wardens 
three  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  before  he  shall  be  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  said 
Company. 

"  That  no  fellow  of  this  Company,  his  journeyman  or  servant,  shall  work  on  the  Sabbath • 

day,  either  in  town  or  country. 

"  That  tlie  wardens  of  the  said  Company  shall  have  power,  once  a  month  at  least,  or  oftene^E" 
if  retiuircd,  to  search  throughout  the  whole  Company  of  Cordwainers  and  Curriers  for  iul. — ■ 
lawful  wares  or  leatheiu" 


i 
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BAKERS'  COMPANY. 

In  1569>  the  Bakers  and  Brewers  had  a  license  granted  them  "  to  be  a  com- 
monaltie  of  themselves  for  their  maintenance  and  good  order."*  1635,  the 
Bakers  petitioned  for  a  charter;  the  petition  was  not  granted,  since,  in  1638, 
they  "  desired  some  order  to  be  made  by  the  house  for  the  better  ordering  of  the 
trade.  The  town-clerk  and  recorder  were  directed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  some 
fitting  orders,  which  the  house  will  consider."  There  is  not  any  record  of 
further  proceedings. 

GLOVERS'  COMPANY. 

The  warden  and  fellowship  of  Glovers,  and  Whit  Leather  Tawers^  are  men- 
tioned January  11th,  1569.  A  Glovers'  Company  was  licensed  in  1573.  In 
1570,  it  was  ordered,  that  "  no  person,  being  a  stranger,  shall  sell  gloves  or 
whit-leather  wares  on  the  market-days,  to  the  mjuiy  of  the  Glovers,  being  free- 
men." This  prohibition  did  not  extend  to  fair-days,  or  during  the  mart.  A 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Glovei's'  Company  in  1614. 


SMITHS'  AND  BRAZIERS',  &c.  COMPANY. 

It  was  agreed^  13th  January,  1581,  "that  the  Smyths,  Armourers,  Ferrers 
(farriers),  Braziers,  and  Cutlers,  and  Saddlers,  shall  have  a  Corporation  of  them- 
selves.'' In  1598,  the  Smiths,  Farriers,  Braziers,  and  Cutlers,  nad  an  ordinance 
granted  to  them,  "  allowing  them  to  form  a  separate  fellowship  or  company." 


BUTCHERS'  COMPANY. 

This  Company  was  established  in  1606,  but  there  is  nothing  further  upon 
record  respecting  it 


In  1714,  the  Cakpenters  and  Joiners  complained  that  certain  persons  who 
were  not  firee,  exercised  their  trade  within  the  borough  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
privilege;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  charter  or  ordinance  was  held  by 
them.  Also,  in  1715,  "  the  Cobblers  and  Translators"^  petitioned  that  sundry 
shops  occupied  by  persons  not  freemen,  exercising  their  trade,  be  shut  up ;  which 
was  granted.  This  was  done,  however,  in  protection  of  the  parties  as  freemen, 
not  on  account  of  any  privileges  which  they  possessed  through  exercising  their 
particular  trade. 


'1561.  Richard  Robynson  waa  fined  20«.  for 
selHng  light  bread ;  '*  he,  being  one  of  the  common 
coonal,  for  his  courses  waa  put  out  of  the  hall." — 
CorporaHon  Records. 

'  Bailey  gires  one  of  the  definitions  of  tranS' 


lator,  aa  "  a  new  vamper  of  old  shoes  ;'*  and  Hal- 
LiwELL,  in  his  Archaic  Dictionary ^  says,  •*  TranS' 
laior,  a  cobbler.^*  It  is  so  given  in  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Craven  Dialect, 


DIVISION    V 


^t  Cjpirtli^. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH. 


T  has  often  been  a  subject  of  inquiiy^  both  by  the 
intelligent  resident  in  the  district^  and  the  stranger 
travelEnff  through  it, — How  was  the  money  raiaed 
to  build  toe  ma^iificent  churches  in  this  nei^boar- 
hood,  so  very  disproportioned  in  their  size  to  the 
population  residing  mere  at  the  time  of  their  erec- 
tion ?  A  respectaole  authority,^  after  stating  the 
mode  of  raising  the  funds  to  build  the  cathedral 
of  St  Magnus  at  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkneys,  in 
1138,  says, — 

"  If  it  was  a  practice  in  those  ages  for  the  feudal  lord  to  impart  to  his  vassals  full  heredittff 
rights  to  their  lands  in  consideration  of  a  payment  which  he  laid  out  in  pious  uses,  snoil 
as  the  building  of  churches,  it  is  evident  tnat  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  value  of  tfat 
right  ceded  to  the  vassal,  would  have  more  to  do,  than  the  number  of  the  inhabitants^  in 
determining  the  size  and  number  of  their  parish  churches  ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  rich 
alluvia]  lands  gained  from  the  rivers  and  fens,  in  which  the  feudal  lord  had  a  title  to  the 
new  land  found  contiguous  to  his  vassal's  land,  that  the  most  of  such  parish  churches  ■■ 
were  evidently  not  erected  with  any  reference  to  the  population  of  the  parish,  are  fonnd. 
The  land  being  gained  gradually  from  the  fen  or  marsn,  could  never  have  been  cultivated 
so  as  to  have  employed  a  large  resident  population.  The  erection  of  so  many  churdies  ill 
such  a  tract  has,  therefore,  been  probably  connected  with  the  grants  of  the  land  as  it  wm 
gained  from  time  to  time  from  the  water." 

This  is  an  ingenious,  and  not  improbable  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  in 
part.     But  we  think  one  other  circumstance,  at  least,  had  a  share  in  it 

The  foundation  of  the  present  steeple  of  Boston  Church  is  said  to  have 
laid  in  1309,  although  the  tower  was  not  carried  up  until  a  considerable 
aftenvards.     The  nave  and  aisles,  and  part  of  the  chancel, — 

"Appear,  from  the  style  of  the  architecture,  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIXi, 
a  period  during  which  a  great  movement  in  the  way  of  church-building  seems  to  have  tak«D 


Laixo's  Kfftidcncf  in  Noruapj  refcrrine  to  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  p.  362. 


ST.  botolph's  church. 
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place  throughout  this  district,  as  nearly  every  church  in  the  neighbourhood  appears  to  have 
been,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  rebuilt  at  the  same  time.*'  * 

This  was  during  the  period  when  Boston  was  one  of  the  ten  shipping  ports  of 
the  kingilom,  and  the  principal  one  as  to  the  extent  of  its  shipments.  At  that 
time  it  had  an  immense  trade  in  wool,  leather,  hides,  &c. ;  and  many  merchants 
from  Calais,  Cologne,  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  other  Continental  towns,  resided 
there.  The  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League  had  their  guild  or  house  there. 
It  IS  traditionally  said,  that  the  foundations  of  Boston  steeple  were  laid  upon 
woolsacks,  and  this  is,  probably,  figuratively  correct ;  for  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther those  foundations  would  have  been  laid,  had  it  not  been  for  the  woolsacks 
which  then  contributed  so  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  town.  Among  the  mer- 
chants who  about  that  time  resided  in  Boston  and  Skirbeck,  were  the  families 
of  Tilney,  Spayne,  Sibsey,  Pescod,  Derby,  Emery,  Robinson,  Whiting,  and 
Dutchfeldt  Merchants  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  trading  Guilds 
had  their  residences  in  all  the  villages  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck ;  and,  no 
doubt,  by  the  liberality  of  these  persons  the  erection  of  the  other  churches,  as 
well  as  that  of  Boston,  was  materially  assisted.- 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  found  respecting  a  church  at  Boston,  is  the  gift 
of  the  church  of  St  Botolph  to  the  abbey  of  St  Mary  at  York,  by  Alan  Rums, 
Earl  of  Brittany,  in  the  year  1090.^  As  has  been  already  observed,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  this  church  was  one  dedicated  to  St  Botolph, 
or  the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph's  town;  if  the  former,  then  there  were  two 
churches  here,  for  St  John's  is  said  by  Leland  "to  have  been  the  mother 
church,"  and  the  one  thus  given  to  St  Mary's  at  York  was  an  inferior  one, 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  church,  and,  as  Leland  describes  it,  **  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St  John's."  In  the  charters  of  the  Earls  of  Brittany  to  the 
same  abbey  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. ,  this  grant  is  confirmed;  with  tte  addi- 
tional clause,  that  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St  Mary  "  shall  have  leave  to 
erect  commodious  booths  on  the  outside  of  the  churchyard  of  the  aforesaid 
church,  during  the  time  of  the  fairs,"  &c.  The  church  here  alluded  to  was, 
no  doubt,  a  smaller  building  upon  the  site  of  the  present  one. 

In  1298,  when  the  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  granted  by  the 
Pope  to  Edward  I.  for  six  years,  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land,  the  taxation  upon  the  full  value  of  the  church  of 
St  Botolph,  as  taken  by  the  King's  precept,  was  5\L6s,  8d,* 


'  Report  for  Repairing  and  Restoring  Boston 
Church,  by  George  Gilbert  Scott,  architect, 
1843. 

•  The  families  of  Paynell,  Willonghby,  De  Fenne, 
Robinson,  and  Uochford,  resided  in  Fishtoft ;  those 
of  Pech^,  Poynton,  Westland,  and  Coa|  ledyke,  in 
Frebton  ;  that  of  Pinchbeck  in  Butterwick ;  those 
of  Bell,  Packhamess,  Bennington,  Friskney,  and 
Winceby,  in  Bennington ;  the  Bohuns,  Busseys, 
Fendykes,  and  Oldfields,  in  Leverton  :  the  Leakes, 
Julians,  Mosses,  and  Pedwardines,  in  Leake ;  and 
the  Reeds  and  Friskneys  in  Wrangle. 

'  Undoubted  remains  of  an  ancient  chnrch  were 
discovered  during  the  repairs  and  restorations  of 
the  present  church  in  1851,  Sec,  Mr.  Place  says, 
"  The  church  of  St.  Botolph  appears  to  hi^ve  been 
(originally)  of  an  ordinary  description,  possessing 
nothing  remarkable  either  as  to  its  size  or  the  style 
of  its  architecture. 

''During  the  late  restoration  I  discovered  con- 
riderable  portions  of  the  early  church.  It  was  very 
similar  to  the  church  at  Sibsey.  It  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  a  nave,  with  aisles,  tower,  and  chancel ; 
the  style  Anglo-Norman,  not  massive,  but  light, 
having  tail  colnmna  and  a  lofty  interior.    When  the 


workmen  were  digging  to  prepare  for  the  new  floors, 
it  was  found  that  the  ancient  level  was  four  feet 
below  the  present  one.  From  the  singular  manner 
in  which  one  of  the  present  piers  is  built  upon  an 
earlier  one,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  old  church 
was  allowed  to  stand  whilst  the  new  one  was  actually 
being  built  over  it.  No  doubt  the  new  church  was 
some  years  in  building,  and  during  this  time  the  old 
one  was  still  in  use.'* 

Mr.  Place  calls  this  an  Anglo-Norman  church 
of  about  1160  (but  the  church  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Brittany  to  St.  Mary's  at  York  existed  in  1090) ; 
and  that  its  dimensions  were, — the  nave  about  25 
feet  by  60,  aisles  12  feet  by  60,  and  tower  9  feet 
square.  Several  Norman  stone  coffins  were  found 
during  the  progress  of  the  late  restorations,  one  of 
which  is  now  placed  in  an  arched  recess  in  the  south 
aisle.  Under  the  third  pillar,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  was  found  the  base  of  a  Norman  pillar. 
The  nave  of  old  St.  Botolph  is  said  to  have  been 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  church  at  Sibsey. 
Both  churches  were  probably  built  by  the  same  per- 
son,— certainly  about  the  same  time. 

*  Taxatio  Ecclet.,  Pope  Nicholas,  p.  62. 


82  8T.  botolph's  chubch. 

The  first  stone  of  the  steeple  was  laid  in  1309,  and  Stueelet  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  ceremony : — 

**  Aimo  1 3<  >9,  in  tlie  3il.  voire « )f  King  E  IwarJ  ye.  2  J.  the  founlation  of  Boston  steeple,  on  the 
next  Muii  lay  after  Pihn  "Siimliy  iu  that  yearo,\va3  begun  to  be  digijed  by  many  miners,  and 
so  continued  till  Midsummer  following  ;  at  which  time  they  were  deeper  than  the  haven  by 
5  foot,  and  they  founil  a  bod  of  st^jne  upon  a  spring  of  sand,  and  that  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
clay,  the  thickness  of  which  could  not  be  known.  Then  upon  the  Munday  next  after  the 
fea:it  of  St.  John  B  iptist  was  laid  the  first  stone  by  Dame  Margjry  Tiluey,  and  thereon  laid 
she-s  five  ])ound  sterling:  Sr.  John  Tru'jslale,  then  pirsou  of  Bostm,  gave  also  5^.  ;  and 
Richard  Stephenson,  a  merchant  in  Bjston,  51,  more.  Taese  were  all  ye.  great  guifts  at  that 
time." 

In  1321,  Roger  Gemon  had  permission  to  grant  to  John  Barrett,  parson  of 
the  church  of  St,  Botolph,  three  roods  of  land,  to  construct  a  house  upon  for 
himself  and  his  successors  in  perpetuity.^     In  1347,  Saier  de  Rochford,  Knight, 
had  license  to  give  a  ])iece  of  ground  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-one  in 
breadth,  near  the  churchyard  in  Boston,  for  the  enlargement  thereof;*  and,  in     ^ 
1410,  Roger  de  Welby,  Richard  Pinchbeck,  and  others,  had  license  to  give  to-^ 
Richard  Flcmyng,  parson  of  the  church  of  St.  Botolph,  and  his  successors,  a^^ 
messuage  and  an  acre  of  land.^ 

In  1428,  the  King,  on  the  petition  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  granted  a  licena^^^ 
to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  at  York,  to  establish  a  college  in  th^^Q 
church  of  St.  Botolph  at  Boston,  under  the  title  of  the  College  of  the  Blesse^:::^ 
Mary  and  St  Botolph,  at  the  town  of  St  Botolph;  the  same  to  be  under  tW^ 
patronage  of  the  Bisliop  of  Lincoln,  and  to  consist  of  one  deacon,  one  precento'^^j 
and  a  certain  number  of  prebends  and  canons,  according  to  his  discretion ;  tt^« 
said  College  to  be  endowed  by  the  abbey  of  St  Mary,  with  lan'ls  and  tenememty 
of  the  annual  value  of  40i*     In  1478,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St  Maiy  mt 
York  granted  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Boston  to  the  King  and  his  heui 
for  ever.*     In  consideration  of  this  grant.  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  Bourchier 
and  ()thei"s,  who  were  feoffees  in  trust  for  certain  property  of  the  duchj  of 
Lanciister,  released  to  the  said  abbot  and  convent  80  marks  yearly,  being  put 
of  a  i)ension  of  200  marks,  which  tlie  abl)ey  of  St  Mary  then  paid  to  the 
duchy  for  the  manor  of  Whitixift,  and  other  lands  in  the   county  of  YoriL 
The  advowson  of  Boston  was  obtained  from  the  King,  in  1483,  by  the  Knighti 
of  St  John  of  Jeiusalem,  in  exchange  for  certain  lands  in  Leicestershire,  called 
Beaumond's  Lee.'*     The  Knights  of  St  John  jwtitioned  for  the  rectory  to  be 
appropriated  to  their  order,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  support  the  heavy 
exix?nses   they  were   burthened   with,  in    keeping   hospitality,  repairing  thei 
conventual  church  and  belfry,  maintaining  divers  priests  and  clerks  to  ceiebraf 
the  divine  office,  &c.     This  was  granted   to   them,   and   they   possessed  tl 
rectory  until  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  when  the  advowson  nf 
given  to  the   Mayor  and   burgesses.     The   living  was   then  formed  into  ' 
vicarage  with  an  animal  stipend  of  fifty  marks ;  the  vicar  to  have  the  rect 
house  near  the  church  for  his  residence."     The  Mayor  and  burgesses  held 
patronage  of  tlie  living  until  the  passage  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  5 
William  IV.  (1835).     This  measure  took  from  corporations  all  church  patrc 
and  right  of  presentation,  vesting  such  as  they  then  possessed  in  the  Bisl* 
the  diocese;  but   iillowing  the  corporations  to  sell  such  advowsons  undf 


'  Inquis.    ad    quod    Jam/turn,     14    Edward    II.    I 
No.  71. 
-  Ibid,  20  Edward  III.  No.  36. 
'  Ibid,  11  Henry  IV.  No.  21. 


^  Petitions  in  Parliament ^  6,  7  and  8  H 
vol.  iv,  p.  3f>3. 

'■'  Close  Rolls,  20  Edward  IV.  m.  22  d. 

**'  Rtliquit€  Galena^  p.  90 ;  andPar/iomnr 
U79  and  14S3. 
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directions  of  the  Act,  The  patronage  of  the  vicarage  of  Boston  was  sold  in 
1853  to  Herbert  Ingrain,  Esq.,  for  lOoOi  Two  vacancies,  however,  occurred 
between  1835  and  1853,  which  were  supplied  by  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincohi.  One  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  large  grant  was  made  by  Philip 
and  Mary  to  the  Corporation,  in  1553,  was  for  them  to  find  two  presbyters 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  in  the  parish  church ;  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  present  income  of  the  vicar  and  lecturer  is  paid  from  the  annual 
receipts  of  the  property  included  in  this  royal  grant. 

We  have  next  a  series  of  notices  respecting  the  church  and  vicarage,  from 
the  Records  of  the  Corporation.     In  1549, 

^  By  the  Eling's  inquisition,  every  town  was  commanded  to  pay  to  the  parson  or  pro- 
prietors, for  the  charity  of  the  communion,  every  Sunday,  such  sums  of  money  as  before 
was  accustomed  to  be  bestowed  on  holy  bread.  It  was,  therefore,  ordered  by  the  Mayor  and 
his  brethren,  that  each  inhabitant  of  the  town  who  was  returned  worth  40«.,  shall  pay  every 
Sunday  8</.  when  it  shall  come  into  his  coiu^e  at  the  receiving  of  the  communion,  and  when 
he  pays  the  8c?.,  to  give  the  clerk  a  penny." 

In  1550,  Goodlake  Chapman,  Christopher  Hixe,  and  Thomas  Warre,  are 
the  first  churchwardens  mentioned.  In  the  same  year  directions  were  given 
respecting  the  "  why tynge  of  the  church  and  whytynge  of  the  hie  quire  and 
St  Peter's.** 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  curious  document  entitled,  "  The  inventory 
of  all  the  goodes,  juelles,  plate,  and  ornaments  perteynyng  to  y*  parishe  churche 
of  Boston,  in  the  countie  of  Lyncoln."  It  bears  date  17th  August,  6  Edward  VI. 
n552),  and  was  taken  by  the  churchwardens  by  the  command  of  the  Mayor 
(Henry  Wood)  under  the  orders  of  tlie  King.  The  inventory  is  succeeded  by 
an  account  of  the  sale  of  the  goods,  &c.  Among  other  articles  enumerated  are 
"  a  chalice  sylver  and  gilte,  with  a  paten  weying  xxiii  ouncez,  for  the  furniture 
of  y*  communion."     There  is  also 

"  A  crismatorie  of  sylver  and  gylt,  weighing  xxxn  ouncez,  valued  at  mw.  and  vin  the 
ox.  argent ;  and  a  crismatorie  or  pixe  of  sylver  weying  12  ounces.  There  are  also  fyve  great 
belles  in  the  steple  there,  and  one  sanctvs  belle,  valued  to  the  somme  of  one  hundred 
markes,  safely  and  surely  to  be  kept  to  the  Kynge's  majestic  use,  imtil  his  highnes'  plesure 
be  further  knowen." 

In  the  sale  of  the  vestments  and  ornaments  are  enumerated, 

**  An  egle  for  a  lectern,'*  sold  for  40*.  "Two  pelles  to  lay  before  the  alter,  13a  4c?.  Sixe 
altire  clothes  of  sylke,  sundrie  colours,  40*.  One  vestmente  for  deacon  and  sub-deacon  of 
Uake  worsted,  with  copes  of  the  same,  20*.  A  sute  of  red  hawdekyn,  13*.  Ad.  A  sute  of 
blewe  silke  and  a  blewe  bawdekyn  cope  with  unycorns,  23*.  4d.  Another  sute  with  half 
mones,  8*.  A  sute  of  satten  of  Bruges,  and  two  copes  with  garters,  16*.  One  sute  of  barred 
sylke  with  pellycanes,  10*.  Two  copes  of  red  velvett  embrodered  with  egles,  30*.  Three 
redde  sylke  vestmentes,  with  moun  and  sterres,  6*.  8t/." 

A  number  of  other  vestments,  altar-cloths,  hangings  for  lecterns,  "  copes  of 
white  bnstion^  &c.,  are  enumerated.  The  entire  produce  of  the  sale  of  vestments, 
&c,  was  16t  15«.  The  remainder  of  the  plate  and  goods  was  sold  by  the 
Mayor  and  burgesses,  and  is  probably  included  with  the  general  sale  of  the 
goods  of  the  other  religious  houses,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  page.  Attached 
to  this  inventory  is  a  petition  to  the  King,  from  the  Mayor  and  burgesses, 
representing  that  the  money  received  for  tlie  plate  and  goods  so  sold,  had  been 
employed  upon 

"The  Kynge's  Majestie's  affayres,  and  the  great  and  importtmate  charges  by  them  sus- 
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tenevde  in  the  churche^  biydge,  and  wharffes  ther,  for  the  preservation  of  the  said  towne,*' 
as  follows : — 

£  s.  d, 

Eepairs  of  the  north  side  of  the  church,  with  lead 24  9  4 

Covering  the  steeple  with  lead,  in  1547    10  0  0 

Bepairing  *^  the  grounde  work  *'  of  the  church,  and  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  walls,  in  1549 14  0  0 

Mending  the  south  side  of  the  church,  1550    13  8  0 

'*  Expended  in  and  about  the  settyng  furth  of  sauldiers  into 
I^orfolk,  to  serve  the  Kyng  under  the  Lord  Willoughbie, 
in  the  tyme  of  the  commocion  ther,  and  for  gunepowder 

and  other  municions  for  the  warre,  1549'    14  0  0 

Repairs  of  the  brydge  1546,  1547,  1549,  and  1550 58  16  0 

Mendyng  the  churche  staythe' 20  17  10 

It  was  agreed,  in  1577,  to  levy  a  double  rate  upon  the  inhabitants,  "  to  repair 
the  steeple  now  in  decay."  In  1578,  the  tithes  were  fixed  by  the  Corporation  at 
SA  per  acre  for  meadow-land ;  every  seventh  calf  and  every  seventh  lamb ; 
for  each  calf  under  seven,  1«.  2rf.,  and  for  every  lamb  under  seven,  one  half- 

Eenny,  and  2d,  for  each  milch-cow.  In  1582,  it  was  ordered,  that  all  persons 
aving  the  great  bell  tolled  for  them  "  at  their  extremitie  of  sickness,  shall 
pay  4  A  for  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  church  over  the  usual  fee  that  is  due  to 
the  clock-keeper."  In  1602,  the  church  was  ordered  to  be  repaired  "with  the 
lead  which  belonged  to  the  Corporation,  the  churchwardens  paying  for  the 
same."  The  chancel  was  also  repaired  in  1604,  1606,  and  1608.  ^  In  1604,  it 
was  ordered  that 

"  Whenever  anv  alderman  or  common  councilman  should  die,  or  the  wife  of  either  of 
them,  within  the  borough,  that  the  four  junior  of  the  common  council,  then  beins  at  home, 
and  having  no  reasonable  excuse  of  absence,  shall  attend  at  the  ringing  of  the  beU,  to  cany 
the  deceased  to  the  church,  under  a  hue  of  5«." 

Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  granted,  in  1626,  a  license  to  the  church- 
wardens to  take  down  "  the  ruhis  of  the  church  or  chapel  of  St  John,  and  to 
employ  or  convert  the  same  towards  repiiring  the  parish  church  of  St  Bo- 
tolph."  The  certificate  of  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  applying  for  this  license, 
states, 

"  That  the  large,  spacious,  and  magnificent  church  of  St.  Botolph  is  able  and  fit  to  contain 
all  the  whole  people  and  congregation  of  Boston  to  hear  divine  service,  &c. ;  that  it  was  in 
80  great  need  of  repairs  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  able  to  supply  the  defect  thereof.'* 

And  further,  that  "  the  late  church  or  chapel  of  St  John  had  not  been  em- 
ployed to  any  divine  use  for  the  space  of  200  years  or  thereabouts."  In  1627, 
the  Corporation  directed  6i  135.  4c/.  to  be  spent  annually  for  the  repairs  of  the 
chancel;  further  repairs  were  made  in  1631  and  1635.  It  appears,  that  two 
parish  clerks  had  been  employed  until  1643,  at  a  salary  of  3t  per  annum  each: 
It  was  this  year  ordered,  that  one  clerk  should  perform  all  the  duty,  and  receive 
6t  yearly  salary.  Further  repairs  were  made  in  1648  and  1651.  We  do  not 
understand  the  following  entries,  not  finding  any  clue  to  their  meaning  in  the 
history  of  the  town  or  of  the  period.  The  Corporation  Records  state,  that 
Mr.  Edward  Naylor'  was  appointed  on  the  6th  August,  1648,  to  perform  the 


'  This  was  the  insurrection  headed  by  Kett  the 
tanner. 

*  The  Church  Quay  was  repaired  by  the  town  in 
1754,  and  again  in  1756,  when  a  house  standing 
thereon  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down.  The  quay 
was  again  repaired  in  1789. — Vettry  Book. 


'  We  do  not  find  this  gen tleman*s  name  connected 
in  any  o*her  way  with  the  town.  Dr.  Tucknby 
was  Vicar  of  B')ston  at  this  time.  Mr.  John  Nay- 
LOR  was  appointed  ^'Lecturer  or  Preacher  '*  in  1645. 
There  is  probably  a  mistake  in  the  name. 
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ordinance  of  baptism  within  the  borough  for  one  year ;  this  was  continued  in 
1650,  when  Mr.  Edward  Naylor  was  also  appointed  to  preach  within  the 
borough  every  third  Thursday  during  the  year,  and  to  "  have  for  his  labour 
and  pains  one  chaldron  of  coals ;  and  a  fitting  room  to  be  provided  for  the  exa- 
mination of  such  persons  (parents)  as  have  children  to  be  baptized ;  the  said 
money  to  be  paid  quarterly ;"  no  amount  is  mentioned.  In  1652,  "  Mr.  Barrett, 
minister  of  Butterwick,  was  appointed  to  baptize  the  children  (infants)  in  Boston 
for  one  year,  his  salary  to  be  20/.'*  Mr.  Barrett  did  not  agree  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and  tfie  order  was  consequently  cancelled.  On  the  5th  March,  1652, 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Vasin,  minister  of  Skirbeck,  was  applied  to,  to  baptize  children 
for  25 1  per  annum ;  whether  he  accepted  the  appointment  or  not  is  not  recorded. 
In  1657,  it  is  stated,  that 

"  The  churchyard  was  declared  not  large  enough  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  the  parish 
without  danger  of  infection  to  the  inhabitants,  and  further  funerals  were  forbidden  for  the 
present.  A  piece  of  ground,  called  the  Orchard,  belonging  to  the  friars,  and  the  property 
of  the  Corporation,  to  be  used  for  the  present  burial-place.  Burials  to  take  place  in  St. 
John's  churchyard,  upon  paying  Ad,  for  each  grave.  No  person  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
or  chancel,  except  40«.  be  previously  paid  to  the  churchwardens." 

Further  repairs  of  the  chancel  were  made  in  1663,  1666,  and  1674.  The 
Records  contain  the  following  curious  entry  respecting  funerals,  under  date 
January  6th,  1654: — 

**  Ordered,  that  from  henceforth  when  there  shall  be  any  funerals  within  this  borough 
to  which  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  shall  be  invited,  that  the  householders 
where  such  funeral  shall  happen  to  be,  shall  so  order  the  same,  that  the  corpse  may  not 
&il  to  be  at  the  grave,  or  on  the  way  there,  within  two  hours  next  after  the  time  appointed 
for  the  company  to  meet ;  and  that  this  order  may  be  the  better  observed,  one  of  the 
officers  is  to  set  an  hour-glass  at  the  beginning  of  the  said  two  hours  ;  and  when  the  hour- 
glass is  out  run,  or  sooner  if  the  occasion  be,  they  shall  begin  to  serve  the  company.  And 
whenever  any  room  is  once  fuUy  served,  and  the  servers  gone  out  of  the  room,  they  are  not 
to  return  to  it,  to  serve  any  one  that  may  come  afterwards,  thereby  prolonging  the  time. 
But  when  the  second  hour  is  ended,  then  forthwith  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
council  then  present,  are  to  come  away,  that  so  the  rest  of  the  company  may  do  the  like. 
The  officer  aforesaid  having  given  notice  to  them  of  the  house  to  bring  away  the  corpse, 
this  order  to  be  published  throughout  the  town.*' 

In  1708,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  "  to  enable  assess- 
ments to  be  made  for  repairing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  parish  church  of 
Boston."    The  preamble  to  this  bill  recites, 

"  By  reason  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  said  parish,  it  appears  that  the  legal 
method  of  laying  such  assessment  (which  has  already  obtained  in  England)  is  unfit  to  be 
followed  ;  and  other  methods  have,  therefore,  been  long  time  used  in  the  said  parish  ;  and 
there  being  diversity  of  opinions  amongst  the  parishioners  concerning  the  same,  by  reason 
whereof  suits  and  controversies  are  likely  to  arise,  and  some  have  arisen  in  relation  there- 
unto, and  the  said  church  is  thereby  in  danger  to  become  ruinous.  For  preventing  whereof, 
and  that  a  sufficient  church  assessment  may  every  year  be  effectually  laid  and  coUected  for 
the  uses  aforesaid,  with  as  much  equality  and  exactness  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
permit.    Be  it  enacted,"  &c.  &c. 

The  remedy  proposed  was  the  election  annually  by  the  parishioners,  of  a 
certain  number  of  such  parishioners,  to  be  called  vestrymen^  who  should  make 
annual  estimates  of  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  and 
should  assess  the  same  upon  the  inhabitants,  &c.  This  bill  was  brought  in, 
read  a  first  and  second  time,  committed,  and  amended,  and  ordered  to  be 
engrossed;  it  then  appears  to  have  been  dropped,  for  there  is  no  entry  on 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  its  having  been  read  a  third  time.  The  preamble 
to  this  bill  is  curious,  showing  that  the  general  law  respecting  the  reparation  of 
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churches  did  not  apply  to  the  parish  of  Boston,  and  that,  as  respected  church- 
rates,  tlie  town  was  at  that  time  an  exception  to  the  general  rule;  what  was 
the  nature  and  ground  of  that  exception  we  are  not  informed.  The  chancel 
was  again  repaired  in  1712  and  1717. 

On  25th  February,  1713,  it  was  agreed  at  a  parish  meeting,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  petitioned  to  grant  a  duty  upon  coal  imported  into  the 
port  of  Boston,  not  exceeding  4d,  a  chaldron,  towards  repairing  the  church  and 
steeple.  The  history  of  this  petition  is  unknown ;  if  presented,  the  prayer  was 
not  granted. 

In  1715,  Henry  Heron  and  William  Wynn,  Esqrs,,  the  members  for  the  bo- 
rough, gave  50Z,  each  towartls  whitening  and  cleaning  the  parish  church  and  pillar& 
The  Corporation  subscribed  50L  towards  the  purchase  of  anew  altarpiece  in  1724. 
The  old  altar-piece  was  sold  to  the  parish  of  Gedney,  in  1740,  for  20i  The 
chamberlain  was  directed  to  pave  the  quire  of  the  church  in  a  new  and  regular  way 
in  1732 ;  in  1740,  the  half- window  on  the  north  side  of  the  quire  was  directed  to 
be  glazed,  and  the  lead  and  work  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  was  repaired  in 
1751.  Repairs  were  ordered  to  be  done  to  the  stone-work  of  the  steeple  and  the 
roof  of  the  church  in  1749,  and  the  roof  of  the  middle  aisle  repaireid  in  1750. 
In  1774,  the  churchyard  was  considerably  enlarged,  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  John 
Parish,  who  gave  a  public-house,  called  the  Ostrich,  and  several  messuages  and 
shops  adjoining,  for  this  purj)ose,  upon  the  condition  that  the  Corporation  would 
give  the  old  gaol  and  two  shops,  which  then  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
churchyard,  for  the  same  use.  Behind  these  houses,  there  was  a  part  of  the 
churchyard,  called  the  Half-Crown  Hill,  which  had  long  been  used  as  the 
burial-ground  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  wliei'c,  in  consequence, 
the  ground  had  been  raised,  until  it  was  level  with  the  windows  of  the  Ostrich 
looking  into  the  churchyard.  This  hill  was  levelled,  the  houses  taken  down, 
and  the  iron  gates  and  palisadoes  next  the  Market-[)lace  erected ;  the  plan  w« 
not  completed,  however,  until  1781,  when  several  other  old  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Cor[)oration  wore  taken  down,  and  the  area  of  the  churchyard  thrown 
open  as  at  present  The  church  was  broken  into  during  the  night  between  the 
28th  and  29th  November,  1775,  and  the  whole  of  the  connnunion-plate  stolen; 
a  reward  of  5()Z.  was  offered  by  the  churchwardens,  but  tlie  per[)etrators  of  this 
sacrilegious  felony  were  not  discovered.  The  plate  stolen  consisted  of  two* 
large  silver  flagons  chased  and  gilt,  one  weighing  fifty-eight  ounces,  the  other 
fifty-five ;  a  large  silver  dish,  chased  and  gilt,  and  a  large  silver  cup  and  cover, 
allpresented  to  the  church  by  Lord  Coleraine  ;  and  two  smaller  silver  cups; 
an  ancient  silver  patine;  a  large  silver  dish,  inscribed  Elizabeth  Woodland; 
and  two  smaller  ones,  inscribed  Lenox  Jackson.  In  August  1776,  the  parish 
replaced  the  necessary  plate  for  the  conmuinion-service ;  and  lOOL  given  by 
Mr.  Auicotts,  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough,  was  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  two  silver  flagons  gilt,  "as  ornamental  j>late."  In  1781,  the  roof  of 
the  chancel  was  repaired  by  Silvester  Obbins.  In  1783,  the  ceiling  of  tlie  roof 
of  the  middle  aisle  was  found  to  be  greatly  decayed,  and  was  ordered,  at  a 
vestry  meeting,  to  be  thoroughly  rci)aired.  Dr.  Bestoe  gave  50L  towards  thfr 
expense,  which  was  not  to  exceed  250/.,  for  repairs  and  painting. 

The  roof  of  the  church  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23d  Mav,  1803,  occasioned,  as  is  conjectured,  by  the  careli 
ness  of  some  workmen  wlio  were  employed  in  repairing  it.     Although  the  fi: 


'  An  entry  in  the  Vestry  Book,  in  17S4,  lends  to       ehased  by  the  churchwardens  with  the  produce  * 
the  inference  that  only  one  of  the  flagons  was  the  |   some  old  plate  sold  at  this  time, 
gift  of  Lord  Coleraine,  and  that  the  other  was  pur-   I 
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had  spread  itself  over  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  roof,  before  it  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  fortunately  completely  extinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  this  fire  amounted  to  about  500L 

In  1834,  the  town-clerk  was  directed  to  procure  a  translation  of  the  original 
endowment  of  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation.  In  1836,  the  steeple 
was  struck  by  lightning,  but  the  damage  done  was  not  great 

In  1843,  a  suoscription  was  commenced  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  which 
had  for  several  years  past  suffered  much  from  decay  and  neglect  The  object 
of  the  subscription  was  not  mere  ordinary  repairs  only,  but  the  general  reno- 
vation of  the  entire  edifice  (the  chancel  excepted,  the  repairs  of  which  were  the 
duty  of  the  Corporation  as  lay  impropriators),  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
age  and  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  church.  An  eminent  architect*  was 
consulted,  from  whose  able  report  we  gather  the  following  particulars  of  the 
condition  of  the  building.  The  roof  timbers  were  much  decayed,  the  ends  of 
many  had  completely  perished, "  so  much  so,  th  it,  but  for  some  rather  clumsily- 
contrived  precautions,  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  taken  for  their  support, 
they  could  not  have  retained  their  position,  but  must  have  fallen  in."  The 
external  stone- work  was  much  decayed,  particularly  the  smaller  portions  of  the 
ornamental  work,  pinnacles,  finials,  &c.  The  stair-turrets,  ori<rinally  belonging 
to  the  nave  (having  existed  before  the  tower  was  built),  were  in  a  very  shat- 
tered condition.  The  windows  in  the  clerestory  were  muf*h  out  of  repair,  both 
in  the  mullions  and  the  tracery.  In  the  interior,  the  entire  surface  of  the  free- 
stone work  needed  cleansing  of  the  yellow-wash  and  paint  with  which  it  had 
been  disfigured.  The  ceilings  wanted  painting.  The  stone  floor  was  much 
broken;  the  glazing  of  the  windows  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  much 
weakened  by  the  removal  of  the  upright  iron  stanchions,  and  the  use  of  glass  in 
squares  instead  of  diamonds.  In  the  tower,  the  western  doorway  was  in  a  most 
dilapidated  state.  The  pinnacles  to  the  buttresses,  some  wholly  lost,  the  others 
in  a  very  shaken  condition.  The  parapets  and  windows  in  the  ringing-chamber 
story  needed  repairs ;  the  same  was  the  case  in  the  belfry  story,  and  the  lower 
story  of  the  lantern.      Under  the  direction   of  Mr.   Scott,  the  immediately 


*  George  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq.  His  report^ 
dated  26th  September,  1843,  \s  rarely  to  be  pro- 
cured. The  following:  sentiments  are  so  very  just 
and  important,  that  they  cannot  be  too  widely  dis- 
leminated: — 

"  There  is  no  subject  on  which  an  architect  can 
be  called  upon  to  ^ve  an  opinion  which  involves  at 
once  such  deep  interest  and  such  serious  responsi- 
bility as  the  restoration  of  an  ancient  church.  When 
eaUtd  upon  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  an  ordi- 
nary  building,  we  treat  it  as  a  common  matter  of 
business,  condemning  without  ceremony  all  that  is 
defective,  and  suggesting  any  improvements  of  which 
it  may  appear  to  us  that  the  design  is  capable ;  or, 
possibly,  we  recommend  the  whole  to  be  taken  down, 
and  rebuilt  on  a  more  modern  or  economical  plan. 
Indeed,  without  respect  to  the  intentions  of  the  ori- 
ginal builder,  we  suggest  what  appears  to  be  most 
convenient  to  the  present  occupant. 

"This  principle  has,  unfortunately,  been  in  too 
many  instances  acted  upon  by  those  engaged  in  the 
repairs  of  our  churches,  without  the  thought  ever 
occurring  to  them  that  these  glorious  monuments  of 
the  devotion  and  skill  of  our  forefathers  are  to  be 
handled  with  one  whit  more  reverence  or  caution 
than  a  building  of  the  most  ordinary  description, 
and  for  the  most  common-place  purposes.  They 
condemn  in  toto  what  appears  defective,  suggest 
modem  modes  of  replacing  it,  and  recommend  fan- 
cied improvements  of  their  own,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.    The  extent 


to  which  this  spirit  has  been  carried,  and  of  the 
irischief  it  has  caused,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  visiting  and 
examining  ancient  churches.  The  havoc  it  has  made 
amongst  the  most  valuable  remnants  of  ancient  art 
is  trulv  deplorable :  so  much  so,  that  a  restoration 
carried  on  in  the  heartless  and  ignorant  manner  in 
which  they  have  too  generally  jSeen  undertaken,  is 
more  to  be  dreaded,  and  has  often  been  more  fatal 
in  its  consequences,  than  centuries  of  spoliation  and 
neglect. 

•*  The  object  of  every  repair  should  be  the  faithful 
restoration  of  those  features  of  the  original  building 
which  yet  remain,  and  their  preservation  from  fur- 
ther injury  or  decay ;  and  no  alteration  should  be 
attempted  which  is  not  the  renewal  of  some  ancient 
feature  which  has  been  lost,  or  absolutely  necessary 
for  rendering  the  building  suitable  to  the  present 
wants  of  the  parishioners  ;  and  this  should  be  done 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  character  and  intention 
of  the  building. 

•*The  importance  of  acting  upon  cOrrect  princi- 
ples is,  in  the  present  instance,  greatly  increased  by 
the  magnitude  and  splendid  character  of  the  build- 
ing, which  exceeds  almost  every  other  parish  church 
in  the  kingdom.  Its  value,  therefore,  as  a  specimen 
of  architecture,  and  as  the  great  ornament  of  the 
town,  gives  it  a  double  claim  on  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  which  must  be  felt  for  its  proper  restora- 
tion." 
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necessary  portions  of  the  repairs  were  attended  to,  and  also  so  much  of  the  restor- 
ations which  he  suggested  as  the  probable  fund  which  could  be  raised  would 
admit  of.  The  roof's  were  thoroughly  repaired  and  painted.  The  stair-turrets 
and  staircases,  and  the  exterior  stonework  of  the  church  generally,  were  also 
repaired,  and  the  pinnacles  and  finials  restored.  The  plastering,  &c.,  were 
removed  from  the  interior;  the  stonework,  thus  covered,  was  found  to  be 
picked,  to  make  it  receive  the  plaster.  This  was  tooled  off,  which  still,  how- 
ever, left  the  walls  very  rough.  "Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  "they  were  so 
in  most  parts  in  the  original  building."  A  large  portion  of  the  clerestory  walls 
was  found  to  be  faced  internally  with  brick,  which  was  cut  away,  and  stone 
ashlaring  substituted.  The  whole  of  the  common  square  glazing  of  the  windows 
was  taken  out,  and  new  glazing,  in  diamond  quarries,  with  new  iron-work, 
introduced.  The  three  lower  windows  of  the  tower  were  re-glazed,  and  their 
stone-work  repaired.  These,  and  other  minor  repairs,  were  executed  during 
the  years  1844  and  1845,  at  an  expense  of  33642.  Is.  4r<JL,  which  was  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription.  The  Town  Council  also  appropriated  460/L  for  the 
repairs  of  the  chancel.  The  expense  of  the  repairs  being  467 1  9«.  A  glazed 
oak  screen  across  the  two  arches  opening  from  the  vestry  into  the  nave,  was 
also  erected,  at  an  expense  of  60/L,  which  was  raised  by  a  subscription  by  the 
ladies.     The  entire  expense  of  these  repairs  and  restorations  being  38912. 10«.  4dL 

In  1844,  the  vicar  and  lecturer  were  authorised  to  introduce  gas  in  lighting 
the  interior  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Scott's  able  report  had  suggested  many  repairs  and  restorations,  which 
it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  unoertake  until  the  more  necessary  ones,  which 
we  have  recapitulated,  were  executed.  These  were,  however,  only  deferred 
until  a  more  convenient  time.  A  meeting  of  the  parishioners  was  convened  on 
the  20th  March,  1851,  when  it  was  agreed  to  enter  into  a  subscription  to  carry 
out  further  restorations  and  repairs,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  in  the  management  and  execution  of 
the  work.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  subscriptions  was  guaranteed  to 
warrant  proceeding  with  the  undertaking,  it  was  placed  under  the  management 
of  G.  G.  Place,  Esq.,  as  architect,  and  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  consulting  architect, 
and  the  work  commenced.  The  plan  now  entered  upon  embraced  the  fitting 
up  the  entire  nave  with  convenient  seats,  affording  accommodation  for  2000 
persons;  the  removal  of  the  organ  and  the  gallery  in  which  it  stood,  and  placing 
the  former  in  a  building  to  be  erected  for  its  reception  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  chancel.  The  east  window  to  be  filled  with  coloured  glass,  and  the 
mul lions  and  tracery-work  restorrvl  The  chancel  stalls  cleaned  and  refitted, 
and  as  many  carvea  oak  canopies  erected  as  could  be  supplied  by  individual 
presentation.  The  ringing-floor  removed,  and  the  tower  opened  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  magnificent  groined  stone  vaulting  at  the  height  of  156  feet  from 
the  pavement  The  upper  windows  of  the  tower  re -glazed.  The  floor 
lowered  and  relaid  with  concrete,  and  a  hot -water  apparatus  introduced, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  warm  the  whole  interior  of  the  building.  These  and 
many  other  works  of  a  minor  character  will  be  more  particularly  attended 
to  when  describing  the  interior  of  the  church.  These  repairs  and  improvements 
were  executed  at  an  expense  of  7105L  7.?.,  making,  in  all,  the  amount  of 
10,996i  17 s.  Ad.  expended  upon  the  church  since  the  commencement  of  the 
works  under  Mr.  Scott's  directions  in  1844.  The  restoration  of  the  south- 
western Chapel,^  and  of  the  western  doorway,-  with  some  additional  repairs  to 

*  Provision  is  made  for  the  repairs  and  rebtoration  |    doorway,  with  its  rich  facade,  originally  decorated 

of  this  chapel. — See  a  subsequent  page.  |    with  statues,  pinnacles,  finials,  &c.,  and  part  of  the 

'  The  elegant  arch  and  tracery  of  the  western       door  itself,  are  evidently  more  ancient  than  any 
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the  porch,  all  of  which  would  not  require  more  than  lOOOt  to  accomplish,  would 
place  this  noble  building  in  as  complete  a  state  as  its  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
could  desire. 

The  church  was  reopened  after  these  extensive  works  of  restoration  and 
adaptation  on  the  12th  of  May,  1853,  with  highly  interesting  services.  A  con- 
gregation of  nearly  3000  persons  assembled  in  the  mornmg ;  among  whom  were 
about  160  of  the  clergy  of  the  town  and  county.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (the 
Right  Reverend  John  Jackson,  D.D.^  i)reaching  the  sermon;  the  first,  we 
believe,  his  lordship  preached  after  his  mstallation  as  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  want  of  a  commodious 
and  properly  located  public 
borial-pround,  or  cemetery,  was 
long  feft  in  Boston ;  and  in  May 
1854,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants agreed  to  expend  35002.  in 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
land  for  that  purpose,  the  erec- 
tion of  chapels,  &c.:  this  was 
afterwards  increased  to  50002.  to 
cover  the  entire  outlay.  The 
cemetery  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  &om  Bargate 
Bridge  to  Cowbridge,  about  half 
a  mue  from  the  £rmer.  The 
location  is  very  eligible,  and  the 
position  of  the  land  —  twelve 
acres  in  extent — and  the  nature 
of  its  soil,  well  adapted  for  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 
The  first  stone  of  the  chapel 
for  members  of  the  Established 
Church  was  laid  by  the  Mayor 
(Frederick  Cooke,  Esq.),  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1854.  The 
foundation  of  that  for  the  use  of 
persons  of  aU  religious  creeds 
and  opinions,  was  laid  by  that 
gendeman  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month.  The  chapel  and 
land  appropriated  to  the  Established  Church  were  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  the  whole  of  the  cemetery  and  both  chapels 
opened  for  funerals  15th  of  October,  1855.*  The  chapels  were  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington ;  they  are  exactly  similar,  and  200 


Cemetery  Cliape). 


other  part  of  the  tower,  and,  no  doubt,  formed  part 
of  the  church  before  the  tower  was  erected.  They, 
probably,  originally  occupied  the  same  position  un- 
der the  west  window  of  the  nave  as  they  now  occupy 
beneath  the  west  window  of  the  tower,  forming  in 
both  cases  the  western  entrance  into  the  church  ; 
and  were  remored  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
position  when  the  tower  was  erected,  and  the  west 
window  of  the  nare  cut  down  to  form  the  present 
oommunication  between  the  nave  and  the  tower. 
We  think  it  very  probable  that  the  present  doorway 
arch  was  originally  divided  by  a  central  column,  as 
the  base  stone  of  such  a  column  was  found  during 


the  late  restorations  ;  and  that  two  smaller  arches 
were  formed  between  this  column  and  the  sides  of 
the  present  arch,  and  within  each  of  these  smaller 
arches  one  of  the  doors  was  suspended.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  present  doors  will,  we  think,  justify  this 
opinion,  additional  portions  of  quite  a  different  cha- 
racter having  been  added  to  the  florid  work  of  the 
old  doors,  to  adapt  them  to  their  present  position. 

'  The  burial  of  William  Daulton  was  the  first 
which  occurred  in  the  Cemetery  grounds,  that  of 
Richard  Sweet  the  second,  both  on  the  I5th  of 
October,  1855. 
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feet  apart  The  style  of  their  architecture  is  the  "  late  decorated ;"  the  walls 
are  oi  white  brick ;  the  open  parapets,  pinnacles,  and  spires,  of  Ancaster  stone. 
The  chapels  are  thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  broad,  the  towers  and 
steeples  seventy  feet  high.  The  interiors  have  groined  ceilings,  springing 
from  carved  corbels,  and  are  fitted  up  with  open  seats,  having  carved  ends  and 
stone  reading-desks:  each  chapel  will  seat  sixty  persons.  The  cost  of  each 
about  600Z. 


VICARS  OR  RECTORS  OF  BOSTON  BEFORE  THE 
REFORMATION. 

1309.  Sir  John  Truesdale,  parson. 

1321.  John  Barrett,  rector  of  Boston  church,  Register  of  Corpus  Christi 
Guild,  1346,  and  again  mentioned  as  rector  of  St  Botolph  in  1362. 

1381.  John  Stransgill,  rector  of  Boston,  according  to  the  Subsidy  Roll  of 
this  year.  He  is  called  Strensall  in  the  Register  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in 
1385  and  1398.  He  was  assessed  in  the  Subsidy  51  Edward  III.,  1377,  as  a 
beneficed  clerk,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
Boston,  and  died  in  1408. 

1409.  Richard  Flemyng,  rector  of  Boston ;  his  name  is  in  the  Corpus  Christi 
Register  of  this  year,  and  is  mentioned,  in  1415,  bv  Ingtjlphus,  "  as  an  excellent 
doctor  of  holy  theology.'*  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lincoln  May  12th, 
1420,  and  founded  Lmcoln  College  at  Oxford  in  1427 ;  he  died  at  Sleaford, 
1431.  He  was  in  early  life  a  warm  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  John  Wickliff, 
but  was  afterwards  as  strenuous  an  opponent  of  them.  Baker  says,  "  he  wrote 
divers  books,  one  '  Of  the  Etymology  of  England.' " 

1424.  John  Ickworth,  rector,  and  member  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild. 

1431.  Richard  Layot,  rector,  and  member  of  the  same  Giiild. 

1452.  John  Marshall,  rector,  and  also  member  of  the  same  Guild. 

1462.  Roger  Cheschyre,  rector,  and,  in  1469,  alderman  of  the  Guild  of 
Corpus  Christi. 

1492.  William  Smyth,  vicar  of  Boston,  and  alderman  of  Cori)us  Christi 
Guild  in  1503.     Died  13th  April,  1505;  he  was  prebendary  of  Ilather. 

1513.  Robert  Wilberfoss,  vicur  of  Boston,  and  member  of  Corpus  Christi 
Guild. 

1518.  John  Tynmouth,  alias  Manelyn,  vicar  of  St,  Botolph  and  Bishop  of 
Argolis,^  alderman  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  1519.  Under  tlie  name  of  John 
of  Tynmouth,  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  a  life  of  St,  Botolph. 

1531.  Doctor  John  Mabledon,  vicar  of  Boston,  and  member  of  Corpus  Christi 
Guild.     Sahuy  in  1538,  as  vicar,  50  marks. 

1545.  Baron  Sandford,  vicar  of  Boston.  Salary  23/.  The  Corporation 
Records,  under  date  June  1552,  order  "communication  to  be  had  with  Vicar 
Suneforthe  (Sandford)  for  surrendering  his  bcnefice.'"- 


>  This  John  Tynmouth  vns  a  Franciscan  at  Lynn 
in  Norfolk,  and  educated  at  the  Franciscan  Convent 
(now  Sidney  Collc^)  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
among  the  membm  of  his  fraternity  at  Oxford.  He 
ynm  appointed  Vicar  of  Boston  about  15 15,  and  soon 
•Atrwardt  made  a  suffragran  bishop.  He  died  in 
1994,  Ukd  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Boston. 
%a  baqnaathed  live  pounds  to  each  of  the  Franciscan 


The  Bisiiop  of  Argos  was  a  suffragan  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  were  also  the  Bishops  of 
Lcyden  and  Mayo.  There  was  another  John  of 
Tinmouth,  who  is  described  as  a  **  Chronicler  of  the 
fourteenth  century." — See  Churton  on  Early Bng^ 
lish  Churches^  p.  229. 
^  The  dates  prefixed  to  these  names  are  those  at 
__^_  which  we  find  the  parties  mentioned  as  Ao2dtn 9  office^ 

laa   aft  Lynn,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  —  See  '   and  not  those  when  they  were  respectively  ap» 
'     ^*K  Oxon,  vol.  i.  p.  566;  and  Dodd'b   I   furintrd, 
p.  187.  ' 
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OTHER  CHAPLAINS,  &c. 


1404.  John  Ediynton,  chaplain. 
1412.  Robert  de  Felde  and  Richard  Orre,  chaplains. 
1491.  Master  John  Odljm,  clericus  de  Boston. 
1547.  John  Grvmblet  and  William  Harrison,  clerks. 
1547.  Ralph  Uockerell  and  John  Bell,  chaplains. 

VICARS  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

1554.  RoBEBT  RiCHABDSON,  clcrk;  elected  vicar  by  the  Corporation. 

1559.  RoBEBT  Skablttt,  alias  Fiske,  elected.  In  1569,  he  "  was  said  (see 
Corporation  Records)  to  owe  the  Queen's  Majesty  20L,  which  the  Corporation 
agreed  to  pay,  and  to  deduct  30«.  a  quarter  from  his  salary  imtil  it  was  repaid." 

1571.  Hekbt  Holland,  B.D.,  appointed;  he  was  of  the  family  of  Holland  of 
Elstovenin^. 

1584.  James  Wobshofpe,  M.A. 

1592.  William  Abmstead;  he  resigned  20th  December,  1593. 

1594.  Samuel  Weight,  B.D. 

1599.  Thomas  Wolles,  M.A. 

1612.  Benjamin  Alexandeb,  elected ;  he  did  not  accept 

1612.  John  Cotton,  M.A.,  see  a  subsequent  page  for  a  memoir  of  this  gentle- 
man; he  resigned  July  1633. 

1633.  Anthony  Tuckney,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Kirton,  near  Boston,  1599, 
where  his  father  was  minister :  he  was  appointed  Mayor's  chaplain,  or  preacher, 
at  Boston,  in  1629,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton,  as  vicar,  in  1633.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  cousin  of  that  gentleman.  It  is  certain  that  tlieir  families  cor- 
responded many  years  after  Mr.  Cotton  removed  to  America.  Before  Mr. 
Tuckney  came  to  Boston,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  When  the  Assembly  of  Divines  was  held  at  Westminster,  he  was 
one  of  the  two  representatives  sent  from  Lincolnshire.  He  was  appointed 
Master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1644,  and  Master  of  Trinity  in 
1653;  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
1655.  The  duties  of  these  oflBces  probably  interfered  with  his  satisfactory 
discharge  of  those  which  his  parishioners  at  Boston  expected  from  him  ;  since 
the  Corporation  Records  show,  that  on  the  8th  of  April,  1659,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  him,  asking  him  to  resign  the  office  of  vicar.  This  he  did  not  do, 
however,  until  August  1660,  when  "  Obadiah  Howe  of  Gedney,  clerk,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  if  approved  of  by  Mr.  Tuckney.  If  he  disapproved, 
then  he  was  requested  to  provide  a  most  fit  man  as  vicar  of  the  borough." 
Mr.  Howe  "  was  not  disapproved  of  by  Dr.  Tuckney,"  and  was  consequently 
elected.  Dr.  Tuckney  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  divines  of  his 
day.  He  was  the  auflior  of  several  sermons,  &c.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
stated.     Mr.  Tuckney's  salary,  as  vicar  in  1639,  was  lOOL 

1660.  Obadiah  Howe,  D.D.  ;  he  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Howe, 
minister  of  Tattershall  {see  "  Magna  Britannia,"  Lincolnshire,  p.  1444) ;  he  was 
minister  of  Stickney  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Winceby  (1643),  and  is  said  to 
have  entertained  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  the  day  before  the 
fight  at  that  place.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  Gedney,  and  then  removed 
to  Boston.     Mr.  Goodwin  says  of  him,  though  an  opposer  of  his  doctrines, — 

**  That  he  wa«  a  person  of  considerable  parts  and  learning,  but  thought  so  most  by  him- 
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self.  He  wrote  several  treatises,  viz.  *  The  Universalist  Examined  aud  Convicted,'  &c. ;  in 
answer  to  a  book  entitled,  *  The  Universality  of  God's  Free  Grace  in  Christ.'  *  The  Pagan 
Preacher  Silenced,'  in  answer  to  John  Goodwin's  book,  called  *  Tlie  Pagan's  Debt  and  Dowry ;' 
two  sermons,  entitled  *  Tlie  Royal  Sermon,  preached  on  Isaiah,  xvi.  13,  at  Boston,  at  the 
Archdeaxjon's  Visitation;'  and  *Elohim,  or  God  and  the  Magistrate,'  on  Psalm  Ixxxii.  6. 
He  was  much  respected  for  his  learning  in  Lincolnshire,  and  dying,  Feb.  27,  1682-3,  was 
buried  in  his  church  at  Boston." 

1683.  Henry  Morland,  M.A.,  died  April  1702. 

1702.  Edward  Kelsall,  M.A.,  died  August  1719. 

1719.  Samuel  Coddington,  M.A.,  died  January  1732. 

1732.  John  Rigbt,  M.A.  Mr.  Rigby  was  also  Master  of  the  Grammar- 
school,  and  published,  in  1731,  a  pamplilet,  called  "  Insolence  Rebuked;  or,  an 
Answer  to  a  Letter  on  the  subject  of  Infallibility."  He  died  March  1746, 
aged  forty-five. 

1746.  John  Calthhop,  M.A.,  elected  April  11th;  salary  as  rector,  of  the 
tithes  belonging  to  the  parish,  SSL  6«.  S<L  As  vicar,  paid  annually  by  the 
Corporation,  66L  ISs.  Ad,  In  1751,  the  Corporation  allowed  Mr.  Calthrop  to 
take  down  the  old  Vicarage-house,  and  to  build  one  according  to  a  plan ;  he 
was  allowed  130t,  and  the  use  of  the  old  materials,  and  was  to  spend  lOOt  in 
addition,  m  the  rebuilding.  He  died  in  August  1785,  and  was  buried  at 
Gosberton ;  he  was  thirty-nine  years  vicar  of  Boston  and  forty  of  Kirton.  He 
was  also  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

1785.  Samuel  Partridge,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  The  salary  of  the  vicar  was  in- 
creased lOOi  in  1803,  and  again  75L  in  1815. 

1817.  Bartholomew  Goe,  B.A. 

1838.  John  Furness  Ogle,  M.A.     Salary,  300/. 

1851.  George  Beatson  Blenkin,  M.A. 


MAYORS'  CHAPLAINS. 

1567.  James  Kay. 

1572.  William  Harrison. 

1578.  James  Worshippe,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge.' 

1584.  Henry  Martin.^ 

1588.  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan.  He  was  appointed  October  2,  with  a  stipend  of 
lot,  his  board  at  the  Mayor's  table,  and  a  gown,  and  his  chamber  by  the  year. 
He  probably  did  not  accept  the  ofGce,  for,  on  the  25th  October,  in  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Wilson  was  sent  for  to  occupy  it,  with  a  salary  of  12L,  and  the  other 
perquisites. 

1591.  William  Jefferey,  "a  preaching  minister.  Allowed  lOL  from  Mr. 
Fox's  land,  20 1  from  the  Erection  Lands,  and  lOL  from  the  Corporation." 

1595.  Rev.  Mr.  Easton. 

1595.  John  James. 

1597.  Jkfferey  Green. 

1610.  Mr.  Alexander.     Salary,  40/. 

'  Mr.  WORRHIPPE  was  to  receive  20/.  per  in  I^nt,  and  on  one  Friday  in  every  month,  to 
annum  *'  to  serve  in  the  Churche  as  minister,  and       hestow  a  sermon  in  considcmtion  of  his  wages." 


Ereaehe  there,  and  attend  upon  Mr.  Mayor,  when 
e  is  called."  In  1580,  it  was  ordered  "that  the 
'  Preacher  of  the  Borough  *  shall,  at  the  burial  of 


15H2,   Nov.   13,   "  Mr.  Worshippe  allowed  3/.  in 
addition  to  his  salary  as  Mayor'd  Chaplain.*' 
^  1584,  Mr.  Martin,  the  Mayor's  chaplain,  to 


any  of  the  aldermen  or  common  councilmen,  or       have  a  **  yoion  cloth  of  405.  price,  and  a  cbambe* 
their  wives,  bestow  a  sermon,  if  no  other  be  ap-    I    allowed  him.  '* 
pointed  to  occupy  his  place.    Also  on  every  Friday    | 
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1618.  Mr.  Edwabd  Wright,  chaplain.  Salary,  40L  He  died  in  1629,  when 
he  was  styled  "  the  Preacher." 

1629.  Anthony  Tuckney,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
was  elected  town  preacher  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  at  the  same  stipend. 
Mr.  Tuckney  was  appointed  vicar  in  1633,  but  did  not  surrender  the  office  of 
Mayor's  chaplain  imtil  21st  March,  1634;  we  do  not  find  any  successor 
appointed  as  Mayor's  chaplain  or  preacher,  imtil  1651. 

1651.  Bankes  Andebson,  who  was  paid  70t  per  annum.  He  was  "  preacher" 
in  1662,  receiving  the  same  salary.^ 

The  Corporation  Records  do  not  supply  any  other  names  as  Mayor^s  chap- 
lains until  1851,  when  the  Rev.  William  Singleton  was  appointed  to  that 
office  by  the  vicar.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev,  Abraham  Dunlin  Parkin- 
son in  November  1852. 


LECTURERS. 

1645.  John  Naylor,  M.A.,  is  the  first  person  we  find  to  whom  the  title  of 
"  Lecturer"  is  applied.  He  was  appointed  this  year  "  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  town,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  lOOi*'  « 

1675.  Henbt  Morland,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Salary, 
70i     He  was  appointed  vicar  in  1683, 

1683.  William  Gibbs.     Salary,  90L     He  was  buried  18th  January,  1683. 

1685.  Israel  Jackson,  Fellow  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge. 

1707.  John  Pimlow. 

1729.  John  Thompson,  died  6th  February,  1753,  aged  49. 

1753.  John  Linton,  jun. 

1773.  Wharton  Partridge.     Salary,  lOOt 

1795.  John  Watet.     Salary  raised  in  1802  to  170L 

1834.  Matthew  Robinson,  resigned  1843. 

1843.  John  Henry  Oldrid,  B.A. 


The  following  notices  relative  to  the  parsonage,  rectory,  and  vicarage,  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Records  of  the  Corporation : — 

The  parsonage  or  rectory  was  farmed  for  26L  13«.  4c/.  in  1557,  it  had  pre- 
viously been  rented  for  17  L     In  1560,  Mr.  Draper  rented  it  for  60L     In  this 
year  there  was  a  dispute  with  the  parson  of  Coningsby  whether  Armtree  Fen 
Hras  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Coningsby  or  not     The  tithes  of  Armtree  Fen  were 
at  this  time  held  by  the  Corporation  of  Boston  as  appertaining  to  the  rectory, 
and  were  valued  at  10*.  per  annum.     The  parsonage  and  priory  of  Boston  are 
mentioned  in  1578.     In  1585,  November  30th,  a  letter  was  read  from  "  the  Lord 
Treasurer  concerning  the  parsonage,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  parsonage  should 
go  from  mayor  to  mayor,  the  recorder  to  obtain  the  Lord  Treasurer's  consent 
thereto. **     In  1596,  "  the  parsonage  was  leased  for  ten  years  at  60/.  a-year  and 
a  hogshead  of  wine ; "  this  was  allotted  to  the  Mayor  as  his  annual  fee.     The 


*  Mr.  Anderson  died  in  September  1668 ;  his 
second  wife  was  Mary  Whiting  of  Boston,  to  whom 
be  was  married  in  September  1645.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Independent  or  Congregational  party 
in  the  Cborch ;  and  when,  in  1658,  the  Protector 
Ciomwell  resoHed  upon  calling  a  convention  or 
«yBod  of  the  Independent  ministers  to  be  held  at 
tbe  Savoy  in  September  of  that  year,  to  draw  up 


a  declaration  of  faith ;  he  was  one  of  the  *'  Elders  " 
summoned  to  attend.  His  letter  in  reply  is  given 
in  Peck*8  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  ii.  lib.  xiiL 
p.  25.  William  Sheldrake  of  Wisbcach,  and  Ed- 
ward Reyner  of  Lincoln,  were  two  other  ministers 
addressed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  their  replies  are 
also  given  by  Pkck. 
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hothead  of  wine  was  valued  at  5L  In  1600,  the  tenant  of  the  rectory  or 
glebe-lands,  besides  50L  a-year  rent,  paid  all  charges  belonging  thereto,  the 
repairs  of  the  chancel  excepted,  and  kept  up  the  sea-banks  belonging  to  the 
parsonage-grounds.  In  1624,  the  parsonage,  which  had  iiitherto  been  allotted 
to  the  Mayor  *'  towards  his  house-keeping,"  was  appropriated  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Corporation,  and  80i  a-year  paid  to  the  Mayor.  From  1624  to 
1650,  the  rent  of  the  glebe-lands  varied  from  60t  per  annum  to  150^  In  1639^ 
the  vicarage  was  taxed  6L  13«.  AcL  in  aid  of  his  Majesty's  royal  expedition  to 
the  north.  In  1667,  the  glebe-lands  rented  for  140t  and  two  fat  pigs.  In  1674, 
the  tithes  and  profits  of  the  parsonage  were  as  follows :  — 

£    s,  d. 

Tithe  wool  in  kind,  121  stone    61     8  6 

Composition  for  wool  and  lambs   40    1  1 

Rent  of  glebe-lands 24    7  2 

Com  and  mills 4  18  0 

Mortuaries  and  Easter  offerings 15  14  11 

Strangers  for  "i4rrwr^e"(?)    6    7  6 

Marriages  and  churcnings   2  10  0 

Tithes  for  cows  and  calves Oil  4 

Tithe  hemp    0  18  0 

*  £146  16    6 


The  parsonage  rented  from  1675  to  1715,  for  various  sums  varying  from  90L 
to  1302.  and  four  fat  pigs. 

In  1717,  the  living  of  Boston,  being  under  the  value  of  80t  per  annum,  claimed 
to  be  exempt  from  first-fruits  and  tenths,  and  a  committee  attended  tfie  com- 
missioners at  Sleaford  to  prefer  such  claim.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  "  the  parsonage  impropriate"*  rented  for  ftx)m  90 1  to  120L 
and  four  "  fat  or  sucking-pigs."  The  last  rent  recorded  is  in  1 796,  when  the  tithes 
(exclusive  of  the  glebe-lands)  were  rented  by  Mr.  Nightingale  Kyme  for  lOOL, 
and  It  or  "four  fat  sucking-pigs."  In  1813,  on  tlie  inclosure  of  the  Fens, 
the  Corporation  received  an  allotment  of  364a.  3r.  29p.  of  land  in  the  East  Fen, 
and  36a.  Or.  26p.  in  the  West  Fen,  in  lieu  of  tithes.  The  advowson  of  the 
vicarage  of  Boston  was  stated  to  be  worth,  in  1851,  37 OL  per  aimum ;  of  which 
SSL  6s.  Sd.  arose  from  the  original  ancient  endowment  of  fifty  marks  per  annum ; 
266i  13*.  4cf,  paid  to  the  vicar  as  one  of  the  presbyters  under  the  charter  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  by  the  municipal  trustees  of  Boston,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  lands 
granted  by  such  charter,  which  produce  a  gross  rental  exceeding  1400t  per 
annum;  2H.  per  annum  arising  from  various  rcnt-cliarges  and  benefactions, 
and  the  residue  from  surplice-fees.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  vicarage-house  and 
garden.  The  lecturer,  who  is  the  other  presbyter  named  in  the  charter  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  receives  250t  per  annum  out  of  the  rents  of  the  land  comprised  in  that 
charter,  and  lOi  per  annum  from  a  bequest.  The  Mayor's  chaplain  receives 
120i  a-year  from  lands  bequeathed  by  Henry  Fox  for  the  support  of  such  chap- 
lain or  curate.  A  full  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  charity-fund  made  m 
1850  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  section. 

Having  given  a  history  of  this  magnificent  building,  from  its  first  erection 
rmtil  the  completion  of  the  late  extensive  and  judicious  repairs  and  restoration, 
so  far  as  we  have  met  with  materials  enabling  us  to  do  so,  and  also  a  brief 
enumeration  of  its  principal  ministerial  officers,  we  will  proceed  to  a  description  of 

'  Impropriate,   '*  Impropriations ^    i.  e.   Lay-\m-   I    Mr.  Singer's  note  to  his  edition  of  Seldkn'^ 
propriations.     Appropriation  bring  the  proper  term       Table  Talky  p.  153. 
for  any  henefice  i^ven  into  clerical  hands. **     See  I 
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the  church  in  its  present  restored  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  following 
account  of  the  exterior  has  been  furnished  by  the  able  architect  under  whose 
directions  the  restoration  of  the  interior  was  accomplished. 

THE  EXTERIOR. 

The  present  plan  of  this  very  beautiful  building  consists  of  a  nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  a  spacious  chancel,  the  great  west  tower,  a  south  porch,  and  a 
chapel  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  south  aisle. 

The  east  fix>nt  of  the  chancel  contains  a  well-proportioned  window  of  seven 
lights,  with  flowing  tracery  in  the  arch,  and  highly  moulded  jambs  and  label. 
iXe  buttresses  which  flank  this  window  are  plain  decorated  work  below,  whilst 
the  upper  portions  are  in  the  light  perpendicular  style.  The  gable  coping  of 
the  cross  is  also  perpendicular,  previous  to  the  late  restoration  this  east  win- 
dow was  a  very  inferior  one,  the  cill  having  been  raised  several  feet,  and  the 
mullions  and  tracerv  very  deformed  and  imperfect.  The  new  tracery  is  studied 
from  the  existing  decorated  tracery  in  the  church,  but  the  old  window  did  not 
originate  the  present  design.  When  the  chancel  was  lengthened  two  bays 
during  the  perpendicular  period,  the  architect  was  careful  to  remove  and  recon- 
struct the  decorated  east  wall ;  for  the  present  east  end  of  the  chancel,  except 
the  pinnacles  and  the  copinc,  is  the  decorated  one,  rebuilt  in  the  perpendicular 
period,  but  on  new  foundations  two  bays  farther  east  than  where  it  formerly 
stood.  The  south  side  of  the  chancel  exhibits  five  bays,  each  containing  a  four- 
light  window.  The  three  most  westwardly  bays  show  by  the  window  tracery 
the  extent  of  the  original  decorated  chancel,  and  the  other  two  as  plainl  v  indicate 
the  perpendicular  addition  in  the  tracery  of  the  windows.  There  is  here  done 
what  was  not  often  done ;  a  decorative  addition  was  made  durincr  the  perpen- 
dicnlar  period,  with  all  the  constructive  details,  except  the  window  tracery, 
eacactly  similar  to  the  decorated  work.  The  parapet  and  pinnacles  of  tlie  chancel 
are  of  perpendicular  work,  and  have  been  pronounced  too  light  The  priest's 
door  18  en  this  side ;  it  was  repaired  and  enlarged  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  ImUresses  appear  to  have  Iieen  altered,  and  shorn  of  some  of  their  orna- 
waUMf  and  the  pinnacles  upon  them  are  paneled,  embattled,  and  crockcted. 
Tlie  ooimioe*moulding  contams  heads  and  bosses  set  altematelv.  The  parapet 
of  each  bay  is  in  six  divisions,  having  alternately  a  square  with  a  boss  in  the 
middle,  and  a  square  divided  into  three  arched  panels  with  trefoilcd  heads.  In 
front  dp  the  two  most  western  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  formerly 
stood  the  vestry  or  sacristy,  which  was  taken  down  about  a  century  a^oJ 
Asfonst  this  vestry  and  the  east  end  of  the  soutli  aisle,  formerly  stood  a  building 
called  Taylor's  Hall ;  this  was  taken  down  by  an  an  order  of  the  vestry  in 
1725;*  and  the  windows  blocked  up  by  this  building  were  opened  and  glazed 
like  the  other  windows  in  the  soutli  aisle.  The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  has  a 
window  of  five  ligHls,  with  perpendicular  tracery.  The  buttress  is  crowned 
by  a  square  pinnacle  of  elaborate  design,  the  sides  of  whicli  are  paneled,  and 
contain  niches  with  canopies  for  statues.  The  parapet  of  the  gable  is  composed 
of  qnatre-foiled  circles  of  oixjn  work.  The  south  aisle  contains  five  bays,  the 
porch,  and  the  chapel.     The  windows  are  of  four  lights  each,  varj4n^  alter- 

*  Vestry  Book,  29th  April,  1761,  "a  building  on  |  ing  adjoininpthe  church,  known  as  Taylor's  Hall, 
the  «oiith  side  of  the  Church,  used  tm  a  vestry,  but  be  pulled  down  by  the  churchwardens,  and  the  raa- 
originally  erected  as  an  oratory  or  private  chapel,  terials  thcnof  applied  to  the  use  of  the  said  church  ; 
directed  by  a  license  granted  by  the  ^car-general  to  and  that  thi?  wimlow  blocketl  up  by  the  said  buildinp 
the  chnrchwardens,  to  be  taken  down."  be  opened  and  glazed  as  the  other  windows  in  the 

*  Vestry  Book,  1725.     "  Ordered  that  the  build-  south  ai^Ie." 
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nately  in  the  design  of  tlie  tracery.  There  is  a  buttress  between  each  two  win- 
dows, the  top  canopy  of  which  has  boldly  projecting  gorgoyle  figures.  The 
buttress  next  to  the  porch  contains  a  beautiful  niche,  witli  crocketed  pediment 
and  canopy;  and  it  may  be  inquired  wliether  the  other  buttresses  had  not 
formerly  the  same  ornament  The  south  porch  is  two  stories  in  height,  and 
has  an  imposing  effect     The  lower  story  is  of  decorated  work,  the  upper  one 


TliP  Porch. 


of  perpendicular.     Both  the  porch  arch,  and  the  doorway  witliin  it,  are  verj^  ■  j 
excellent  examples  of  decorated  details     In    the  east  wall  and  adjoming  th»^an< 


*  There  i?  a  striking:  sinijularity  attending:  this 
doorway.  The  sprinjr  of  the  external  arch  is  nearly 
eig:htecn  inches  lower  on  the  western  side  of  the 
door  than  it  is  on  the  eastern  side.  No  doubt  pood 
reasons  existed  for  this  irrejjularity,  but  they  are 
not  very  obvious. 

There  is  a  plain  cross  cut  in  the  stone  on  the 
eastern  side  of  this  doorway,  which  is,  most  probably, 


one  (if  the  twelve  crosses  marked  by  the  bishop  a 
the  dedication    and   consecration    cf  the  churc*" 
"At  the  dedication  and  consecration  of  a  church  , 
(Gagk,    sre    Archteologia,    18:i3,    p.    24()),    "t" 
bishop  consecrated  the  altar  stone,  and  i 
the  walls  of  the  church,  anointing  the  same  w^^JEft 
chrism,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  various  parts. 
"The  crosses  cut  in  the  external  walls  ofs 
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aisle  is  a  staircase  which  leads  to  the  upper  room.  The  mode  of  adding  the 
perpendicular  work  of  the  upper  storv  to  the  lower  one  is  curious,  especially  in 
the  south  face,  where  the  low  arch  with  hanging  tracery  surmounts  the  pointed 
decorated  one.  It  is  shown  by  the  arch  in  the  interior  of  the  church  imme- 
diately over  the  south  door,  that  the  porch  was  originally  constructed  witli  a 
room  over  it;  but,  as  first  built,  this  room  was  no  doubt  partly  in  the  high- 
pitched  decorated  roof. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  buttresses  are  simple  and  plain,  but  the  lower  stages 
contain  very  elaborate  canopied  niches,  clearly  showing  where  the  new  work  is 
engrafted  into  the  old.  The  buttress  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  porch  was 
raised  at  the  late  restoration  to  its  former  height :  it  is  hoped  that  tlie  opposite 
buttress  will  soon  receive  its  appropriate  addition.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
buttress  pinnacles  were  probably  cut  down  in  1663,  when  new  battlements  were 
erected  to  the  porch.  The  upper  room  is  chiefly  lighted  by  a  handsome  south 
window  of  five  lights.  The  east  wall  of  the  porch  has  undergone  much  altera- 
tion, and  was,  prooably,  formerly  occupied  by  a  chapeL  There  are  now  four 
smiJl  square-headed  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  porch, 
and  a  roof  of  low  pitch  covers  it*  The  apex  of  the  gable  received  the  aclditiou 
of  a  handsome  large  stone  cross  at  the  late  restoration.  Attached  to  the  west 
wall  of  the  porch  is  a  large  chapel  of  the  same  date  as  the  decorated  portion  of 
the  church,  as  is  shown  by  the  arches  which  connect  it  with  the  church.  This 
chapel  is  three  bays  in  length,  and  is  lighted  on  the  south  by  windows  of  three 
l^hts.  The  general  details  of  the  chapel  are  plainer  than  those  of  the  church. 
'fte  west  end  contains  a  well-proportioned  window  of  four  lights,  having  per- 
pendicolar  tracery.  The  roof  is  also  a  good  specimen  of  perpendicular  paneled 
work. 

The  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  contains  a  window  of  five  lights,  with  per- 
pendicular tracery. 

The  south  clerestory  has  twice  the  number  of  bays  and  windows  as  the  aisle ; 
and  where  the  clerestory  is  not  lofty,  this  is  a  pleasing  and  good  arrangement 
The  windows  are  of  two  lights,  and  of  two  patterns  of  tracery,  used  alternately. 
The  buttresses  are  of  slight  projection,  and  contain  brackets  and  canopies  for 
statues,  although  there  are  no  niches  for  the  figures.  The  effect  of  tnis  ar- 
rangement of  sculpture  is  very  good,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  few  of  the 
very  graceful  and  beautiful  statues  remain.  The  parapet  is  of  very  good 
detaiL  The  carving  of  the  brackets  under  the  statues,  and  of  the  canopies  of 
the  buttresses,  is  very  curious  and  remarkably  well  executed. 

The  great  beauty  of  the  tower  of  Boston  Church  consists  in  its  magnificent 
Hnd  CTand  proportions,  and  in  the  true  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  body  of 
the  church,  to  which  it  was  an  addition.  It  is  divided  in  its  height  into  four 
stories ;  the  first  being  carried  up  as  high  as  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  the  nave. 

c^Hmrches,  as  in  the  Cathedra]  at  Salisbury,  and  the  .  of  the  floor,  but  the  latter  has  evidently  been  con- 

^>harclies  ofEdentoninWiltSfCanningtoninSomer-  |  siderably  raised.    The  cross  very  much  resembles 

^«tsliire,  and  Brent  Pelham  in  Hertfordshire,  mark  :  the  Maltese  cross  ;  no  other  similar  mark  has  been 

^he  spots  anointed  with  chrism/*— Gagb,  see  Ar-  \  discovered  in  the  church.    The  outUne  of  a  hand- 

^hteologiaf  p.  243.  I  bell,  of  comparatively  modern  shape,  is  traced  upon 

There  is  a  Pontifical,  printed  at  Rome  in  1595,  each  of  the  two  central  pillars  on  the  north  side  of 

^«i  the  Briiith  Museum^  which  says,  *'  the  Bishop  is  '  the  nave ;  the  orifpn  and  purport  are  unknown. 

^mjoined  to  mark,  with  his  thumb  dipped  in  the  '  "  In  the  west  buttress  of  the  south  front  of 

chrism,  ticelce  crosses  on  the  walls  of  the  church,  the  porch  is  a  grating  with  an  arched  entrance  and 

^nd  others  on  the  doors,  altars,  &c."     The  Rubric  |  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  crypt  below.'*    This 

K-cquiring   that  these   cro&ses  shall    be    10  palms  {  was  formerly  used  as  a  rain-water  cistern,  and 

O  f^^  ^  Inches  English  measure),  above  the  floor.  ,  called  "the  Church  Well;'*   it  now  contains  the 

— Ibid.  p.  277.  .  apparatus  for  heating  the  church,  and  is  a  room  of 

The  cross  in  the  porch  of  Boston  Church  is  only  about  eighteen  feet  square. 
(at  present)  four  teet  seven  inches  above  the  level 

A  A 
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It  contains  the  great  west  window,  and  two  others  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
as  well  as  the  west  door.  The  second  story,  or  lower  lantern,  contains  eight 
windows,  two  to  each  of  the  walls,  and  is  a  most  magnificent  feature  of  the 
design,  both  externally  and  internally.  The  third  story  consists  of  the  bell 
chamber,  and  is  lighted  by  four  large  windows ;  at  the  base  of  this  story  an 
external  gallery  is  continued  round  the  tower.  The  fourth  story  consists  of  the 
upper  lantern,  which  makes  a  most  elegant  termination  to  this  grand  and  ma^ 
jestic  campanile.*  The  whole  of  the  external  surface,  except  tlie  part  imme- 
diately below  the  octagonal  lantern,  is  covered  with  panel -work,  and  the 
arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  buttresses  are  particularly  pleasinc;.  The 
series  of  base-mouldings  are  bold  and  well  designed,  whilst  the  shafted  but- 
tresses of  the  first  story,  with  their  statues,  have  a  very  good  effect  The 
western  door,  though  now  much  mutilated,  contains  some  beautifid  work. 
The  lightness  of  the  second  story,  with  its  double  windows  canopied,  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  The  pinnacles  and  battlements  of  the  bell-chamber 
story  are  of  excellent  design.  The  octagonal  lantern  is  exceedingly  beautifiil, 
whether  considered  in  the  elegance  of  its  appearance  or  the  lightness  of 
its  construction.  Each  face  contains  a  two-light  window,  divided  by  tran- 
soms into  three  stages,  and  there  is  a  marked  similarity  between  these  and 
the  windows  of  the  second  story,  both  in  the  design  and  general  treatment 
The  parapet,  with  its  richly-ornamented  gables  of  open  tracery-work,  along 
with  the  eight  pinnacles,  and  the  gilded  vanes,  have  a  very  elegant  and  light 
appearance. 

The  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  south,  whilst  the 
general  details  of  this  aisle  are  plainer  than  those  of  the  south,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  window-jambs  and  the  base-moulding.  The  curved  heads  set  in  the  tops 
of  the  window-arches  are  remarkable  and  uncommon.  Here  is  a  north  door 
without  a  porch.*  The  parapet  of  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  piece  of 
remarkably  rich  and  delicate  late  perpendicular  work, — indeed   such  as  has. 


*  The  editor  of  the  Lincolnshire  Churches,  in  the 
Division  of  Holland^  justly  says,  ''The  lightness 
and  elegance  of  this  part  of  the  church,  its  admirable 
proportions,  the  thinness  of  the  stone  work,  and  its 
rich  decorations,  are  subjects  of  general  encomiums,'* 
Mr.  Britton  says, — 

"The  base  of  the  lantern  is  formed  by  arches 
turned  diagonally  over  the  angles  of  the  tower, 
reducing  the  upper  part  to  an  octagon ;  so  that 
four  of  its  sides  rest  on  these  arches,  and  four  on 
the  main  walls.  The  roof  of  the  tower  and  the 
gutters  round  the  lantern  arc  formed  of  stone,  very 
curiously  contrived  and  put  together.  The  whole 
structure  of  the  lantern  is  admirably  light  and 
beautiful.  It  is  pierced  with  eight  windows,  of 
nearly  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  clerestory,  but 
having  one  pane  more  in  height.  The  comers  are 
supported  by  arch-buttresses,  springing  in  pairs 
from  the  four  great  pinnacles  of  the  tower ;  these 
rest  against  the  slender  buttresses  at  the  angles, 
which  rise  into  tall  pinnacles.  The  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  lofty  parapet  of  open  tracery,  which 
rises  in  the  centre  on  each  side  into  a  carved  gable, 
originally  finished  with  a  vane.  All  above  the  flat 
roof  over  the  bells  is  now  open  to  the  sky  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  lantern  has  been  roofe<l,  and  divided 
into  two  floors ;  stone  trusses  for  the  beams,  and 
doors  from  the  staircase,  which  is  carried  up  in  one 
of  the  angles,  still  remaining.  The  masonry  of  this 
noble  structure  is  worthy  of  the  design,  scarcely 
any  crack  or  settlement  being  perceptible ;  the 
latter  defect,  indeed,  was  amply  provided  against  by 


the  immense  foundation,  the  courses  of  which  hnve 
been  found  to  extend  under  the  river.  The  archi- 
tect has  taken  equal  care  that  the  tower  should  not 
depend  for  any  support  on  the  nave ;  for  we  fiml 
the  buttresses  contracted  on  that  side,  ao  as  to 
make  the  elevations  of  the  sides  rather  ;irreg:ulBr. 
The  lantern,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  be  lighted 
at  night  for  a  sea-mark.  The  church  of  All  iStints 
at  York  has  a  lantern  very  much  resembling  this  of 
Boston ;  '  and  tradition  tells  us  that  andentiy  a 
large  lamp  hung  in  it,  which  was  lighted  in  the 
night  time,  as  a  mark  for  travellers  to  aim  at,  in 
their  passage  over  the  immense  forest  of  Galtree,  to 
this  city.  There  is  still  the  hook  of  the  pulley  on 
which  the  lamp  hung  in  the  steeple.' — Drake's 
York,  p.  292.  And  Stow  tells  us  that  the  steeple 
of  Bow  Church,  in  Cheapsi<le,  finished  about  1516, 
had  five  lanterns ;  to  wit,  one  at  each  comer,  and 
one  on  the  top,  in  the  middle  upon  the  arches. 
'  1 1  seenieth  that  the  lanterns  on  the  top  of  this 
steeple  were  meant  to  have  been  glazed,  and  lights 
in  them  to  have  been  placed  nightly  in  the  winter ; 
whereliy  travellers  to  the  city  might  have  the  better 
sight  thereof,  and  not  miss  their  way.' — Suneff, 
p.  542." 

■^  Near  this  north  door  there  was  formerly  a  char- 
nel-house, which  is  shown  in  Stennktt's  View  of 
the  Church.  It  extended  from  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle  acro<»s  the  most  westwardly  bay  of  the 
aisle,  and  was  about  half  as  broad  as  it  was  long. 
It  was  originally  erected  as  an  oratory  or  private 
chapel,  and  was  taken  down  in  1761. 
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probablv,  no  superior,  or  even  equal.*  The  pinnacle  adjoining  is  of  equal 
Deauty.  ^  The  north  clerestory  has  more  statues  remaining  than  the  south, 
though,  in  all  other  respects,  it  is  similar.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
and  oc<!upjing  the  west  bay  of  the  chancel,  is  erected  upon  the  foundations  of 
a  former  building  the  new  room  for  the  organ.*  The  north  side  of  the  chancel 
is  ^miiar  to  that  of  the  south. 

Although  the  various  writers  upon  the  subject  have  expressed  their  opinions 
respecting  the  period  when  this  church  was  erected  in  different  words,  we  think 
when  these  opinions  are  compared  with  each  other  they  will  be  found  to 
coincide.  The  year  1309  is  generally  taken  as  the  date  when  the  fouridation  of 
the  steeple  was  laid,  but  the  building  of  this  noble  structure  was  not  advanced 
above  tne  foundation  for  probably  more  than  a  century  after  that  date.  The 
late  Mr.  Brand  thought  no  portion  of  the  body  of  the  church  was  built  until 
about  fifty  years  after  that  date;  namely,  about  1360.  This  would  very 
probably  be  the  case;  we  know  that  expensive  buildings  at  that  period  went  on 
very  slowly,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  first  contributions  were  small.  Mr. 
Brand  also  thought  that  the  lantern  was  not  older  than  the  middle  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century,  if  so  old, — that  is,  100  years  later  than  the  nave.  "  The  nave  and 
susles,  and  part  of  the  chancel,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  "  appear  to  have  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III."  (1327  to  1377),  Mr.  Place  says,  "  The  present  nave 
and  chancel  formed  the  first  design ;  about  100  years  later  the  unrivalled  west 
tower  was  added  and  the  chancel  lengthened."  Mr.  Britton  says  the  nave  and 
aisles  were  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  editor  of 
the  "  Lincolnshire  Churches,  Division  of  Holland,"  says, — 

"From  the  changes  of  architecture  which  are  visible  in  the  building,  it  took  two 
hundred  years  in  erecting,  and  was  carried  forward  during  the  reigns  of  ten  different 
sovereigns.  How  much  longer  it  would  have  occupied,  or  what  other  additions  or  altera- 
tions it  was  intended  to  undergo,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  from  the  putlog- 
holes  still  remaining  in  the  lantern,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  never  actually  completed. 
This  supposition  is  considerably  strengthened!  by  the  fact  that  in  the  interior  of  the  belfry 
there  are  stone  springers,  which  show  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  have  had  a  roof  of 
that  matenal." 

The  construction  of  this  roof  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  late  resto- 
rations. 


*  '*  Tlie  parapet,  which  is  of  a  late  perpeodicolar 
period,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  divided  into 
three  nneqiial  compartments  by  square  turrets. 
These  compartments  are  ngtdn  subdivided  into 
iquaLre  panels,  haTing  net -like  tracery  of  a  very 
utnate  and  delicate  design,  exceedingly  well  sculp- 
tured. Tliis  tracery  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  which 
it  certmnly  resembles  in  richness.  The  square  tur- 
ret at  the  north-east  angle  has  canopies  and  niches, 
containing  figures  of  knights,  which  have  not  es- 
caped the  visUation  of  the  Puritans,  who  appear  to 
have  beheaded  them.  There  is  another  turret  at 
the  angle  of  the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  with 
(originally)  two  tiers  of  statues.  Several  of  these 
remain,  and  are  admired  for  their  minute  yet  per- 
fect workmanship.*' — Lincolnshire  Churches^  p.  30. 

At  the  apex  of  the  parapet  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  is  an  opening  for  the  sancius  bell,  over  which 
rises  a  neat  cross. — Ibid. 

There  was  a  beil  of  this  description  suspended 
here  in  l553,^See  page  163. 

*'  Outside  the  roof  of  some  churches,  on  the  apex 
of  the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave,  is  a  small  open  arch 
or  turret,  in  which  formerly  a  single  bell  was  sus- 


pended ;  this  was  the  sanctus  or  sacrinye  bell,  thus 
placed,  that,  being  near  the  altar,  it  might  be  the 
more  readily  rung  when,  in  concluding  the  ordinary 
of  the  mass,  the  priest  pronounced  the  Ter-sancius^ 
to  draw  attention  to  that  more  solemn  office,  the 
canou  of  the  mass,  which  he  was  now  about  to  com- 
mence. It  was  also  rung  at  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  service,  on  the  elevation  and  adoratiou  of  the 
host  and  chalice  after  consecration  ;  but  though  the 
arch  remains  on  the  gable  of  the  nave  of  many 
churches,  the  bell  thus  suspended  is  retained  in  few  ; 
generally,  however,  a  small  hand-bell  was  carried, 
and  rung  at  the  proper  times  in  the  service  by  the 
acolyte."— Blox AM* 8  Gothic  Architecture. 

*  In  1717,  it  was  ordered  that  '*  the  ruins  of  the 
old  chapel  adjoining  upon  the  parish  church,  near  to 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  organ-loft,  be  taken 
down,  and  the  materials  applied  to  the  parish  use, 
and  to  repair  the  defects  in  the  north  wall  occasioned 
by  the  taking  down  such  ruins.'* 

On  the  west  side  of  the  buttress,  near  the  north 
door  of  the  chancel,  is  the  following  insfcription  : — 
♦•  Near  this  place  (April  1 9th,  1680)  was  interred 
the  body  of  Roger  Grant,  gentleman,  father  of  Roger 
Grant,  Esq.,  now  oculist  to  the  King,  1722.'* 
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Mr.  Place  says, — 

"  The  church  of  St.  Botolph  at  Boston  is  the  most  magnificent  parochial  edifice  in  this 
kingdom.  Its  actual  admeasurements  exceed  those  of  most  other  parish  churches.  Granthaia, 
Coventry,  Bristol,  Newark,  Louth,*  &c.,  are  far  surpassed  by  the  splendid  proportions  and 
the  gigantic  dimensions  of  St.  Botolph's.  Its  nave  is  of  greater  width,*  and  its  tower  of 
more  glorious  architecture,  than  is  to  l>e  found  in  any  of  the  English  cathedrals.  Before 
the  building  of  the  tower  the  four  great  angles  were  adorned  with  turrets,  as  at  King's 
College  Chai>el,  Cambridge.  The  tower,  the  roofs,  and  some  minor  details,  are  of  the  per- 
pendicular period,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  is  of  remarkably  fine  decorated  work. 

"  The  nave,  and  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  aisles,  are  *  Decorated  Gothic,*  the 
prevailing  style  when  the  foundations  were  laid.  As  the  body  of  the  church  gradually  pro- 
gressed towards  completion,  *  Perpendicular  Gothic*  was  introduced  in  several  places,  until 
its  predecessor  being  laid  aside,  the  tower  was  raised  in  this  style  alone  ;  however,  m  part 
of  the  parapet  of  the  north  aisle  another  change  is  perceptible,  for  here  the  rich  *  Tudor 
Gothic'*  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  is  engrafted."  * 

THE  INTERIOR. 

In  the  description  of  the  interior  of  this  magnificent  buildings  we  shall  (with 
permission)  adopt  as  our  text  that  which  is  given  in  the  "  Lincolnshire  Churches, 
in  the  Division  of  Holland,**  with  the  necessary  alterations  to  adapt  it  to  the 
present  state  of  the  church ;  information  from  other  sources  will  be  given  in  the 
notes. 


The  Font. 

Entering  by  the  porch,  we  find  an  object  of  attraction  in  the  elaborate  oak 


'  It  is  said  that  Boston  and  Louth  churches  were 
built  by  the  same  architect. 

'  Mr.  GouGH  gives  the  following  as  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  church.  The  height  of  the  tower  and 
lantern  is  :<00  feet,  the  length  245  feet  in  the  clear, 
and  it  is  98  feet  broad.     Mr.  Britton  says, — 

'*  Church,  width  99  feet ;  length  of  the  whole, 
2S2  fi-et  6  inches ;  viz.  steeple,  40  feet  3  inches  ; 
nave  or  body,  155  feet  5  inches ;  chancel  86  feet  10 
inches ;  height  of  the  nave  from  the  pavement  to 


the  ceiling,  61  feet ;  height  of  the  steeple,  292  feet 
9  inches." 

^  We  believe,  in  modern  architectural  parlance, 
the  "  Decorated  Ciothic  "  style  is  calle<l  the  "  Mid- 
dle Pointed,"  and  the  "Perpendicular  Gothic" 
termed  the  ♦*  Third  Pointed,"  and  the  "Tudor 
Gothic,"  held  to  be  a  somewhat  **  debased  archi- 
tecture." 

<  Lincolnshire  ChurchfSf  p.  20.     Boston. 
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carving  of  the  south  door,  of  two  different  designs,  in  the  decorated  style,  where 
the  beautiful  forms  and  ramifications  of  this  era  of  Gothic  architecture  are  dis- 
played to  unusual  advantage.  Passing  this  excellent  specunen  of  ancient 
workmanship,  we  come  to  the  font,  the  gift,  in  1853,  of  A,  J.  Beresford  Hope, 
Esq.  It  is  capacious  in  size  and  of  elegant  decorated  work ;  the  wreath  of  vine- 
leaves  round  the  bowl  being  a  beautiful  specimen  of  carving.* 

It  stands  on  a  basement  of  four  courses,  exactly  between  the  north  and  south 
aitrance-doors,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave, — 

*  A  situation  originally  selected  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  for  the  administration  of 
the  first  sacrament  of  Cliristianity,  as  emblematical  of  the  spiritual  warfare  on  which  the 
young  aspirant  for  a  celestial  inheritance  had  then  entered,  who  was  required,  in  his  pro- 
gress through  this  life  towards  an  everlasting  habitation,  to  tight  his  way  like  a  good  soldier 
oiJesoB  Christ  against  the  three  great  adversaries  which  were  continually  opposed  to  his 
saooess,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Thus,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  metaphorical 
imagenr,  the  nave  was  termed  the  church  militant,  and  the  choir  or  chancel  the  church 
iriumpnant.*' 

Over  the  font  hangs  a  beautiful  "corona,"  a  choice  specimen  of  modem 
metal  work.^ 

The  tower  is  roofed  with  a  magnificent  stone  vaulting,  at  the  height  of  156 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  church,  so  that  many  spires  would  stand  beneath  the 


The  Groined  Vaulting  of  the  Tower. 


'  This  font  is  made  from  a  block  of  Ancaster 
9tone,  and  baa  been  more  than  once  supposed  to  be 
Caen  stone,  or  Alabaster. 


^  Whilst  we  admit  that  this  object  may  be. 
"beautiful  in  design,  and  of  very  exquisite  work- 
manship/* we  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  bar- 
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sculptured  bosses  of  tliis,  in  some  respects,  unequalled  vaulting.  The  centre 
boss  before  it  was  carved  weighed  six  tons,  and  bears  the  "  Agnus  Dei."  The 
four  other  principal  ones,  the  emblems  of  the  Holy  Evangelists,  the  next  four 
exhibit  angels  bearing  the  words,  "  O  Lamb  of  God."  It  has  been  observed 
that  this  roof  must  be  seen  before  it  can  be  appreciated.*  Certainly,  considering 
it  as  a  work  of  bold  construction  in  its  elevated  position,  and,  independent  of 
position,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  entitled  to  great  praise.  TJie  effect  of  this  part 
of  the  church  is  very  imposing,  occasioned  by  its  great  height  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  west  window  with  its  beautiful  tracery.  How  grand  and  magnificent 
it  appears  when  the  setting  sun  pours  his  softened  rays  amongst  the  dim  and 
gloomy,  yet  appropriate  atmosphere  of  the  interior,  throwing  a  rich  and  mellow 
tint  over  the  paneled  surface  of  the  surrounding  walls !  A  modern  writer  has 
observed  of  Gothic  architectm:^,  that — 

"  If  the  highest  display  of  elegant  combination  be  not  found  in  the  ever-varying  designs 
of  its  windows,  in  the  diversified  exuberance  of  its  foliage,  bosses,  and  crockets,  of  the 
cornices,  ceihngs,  and  pinnacles, — in  the  undulating  forms  of  its  mouldings, — in  the  clus- 
tered richness  of  the  tall  pillar,  or  the  sweeping  arch, — in  the  luxuriant  tracery,  or  branch- 
ing ribs  of  the  vaulted  ceilings, — or  in  the  elaborate  varieties  of  screen,  niche,  c^opy,  altar, 
and  stall, — it  is  to  be  found  nowhere.  Nor  is  the  excellence  of  this  style  less  m  the  com- 
mand which  it  has  of  the  picturesque,  in  the  external  distribution  of  its  masses,  its  shadowy 
or  its  flying  buttresses,  its  dignified  porches,  its  rising  gables,  its  varying  outlines  of  plan, 
broken  only  to  enhance  the  interest,  and  its  elegant  and  airy  finishings  of  battlement,  pin- 
nacle, and  tower,  by  which  the  eye  is  carried  on  into  the  clouds.  But  of  all  the  combmfr- 
tions  in  which  this  great  style  displays  its  master-ix)wcr,  there  is  none  so  impressive  as  the 
effect  of  a  well-composed  interior. 

In  these  it  may  be  truly  said  the  Gothic  architects  displayed  their  power.  It 
was  in  these  that  art  and  science  brought  all  their  aid  towards  decorating  the 
temple  of  religion ;  and  they  did  it  not  in  vain,  for  who  that  has  entered  one  of 
our  ancient  cathedrals  has  not  been  impressed  with  feelings  of  devotion  and 
awe, — who  has  not  been  amazed  at  the  stupendous  mass  of  stone  which  apj>ears 
to  have  grown  up  by  itself,  so  well  does  every  pait  harmonise  with  the 
whole, — wlio  has  not  admired  the  clustered  pillars  of  giant  height  and  massive 
strength,  from  which  spring  richly  moulded  arches,  proportionate  in  height  and 
span,  and  groined  roofs  winding  in  endless  ramifications? 

"  Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells, 
Lingering — and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die  ; 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality." 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  seven  pointed  arches  on  clustered 
pillars,  with  plain  moulded  bases  and  caps ;  between  the  clerestory  windows  is  a 


monise  with  what  is  aroimd  it,  uor  is  it  appropriate 
to  the  place 

We  arc  supported  in  this  opinioik  by  the  following 
very  competent  authority  : — '*  T  am  not  aware  where 
the  authority  is  to  be  found  for  introducing  the 
quantity  of  coronas  which  are  now  hung  up  in 
modern  antique  churches  in  England.  I  never  saw 
one  in  any  Latin  church,  except  at  Aix-la-Chapellc  ; 
there  are,  1  presume,  others,  but  they  certainly 
never  were  common  or  usual  anywhere  in  Europe. 
.1//  those  I  know  of  are  Greek,  and  belong  to  the 
(ireck  ceremonial  rite.  I  have  never  met  with  an 
ancient  Gothic  corona,  and  should  be  glad  to  know 


from  whence  those  lately  introduced  into  our  lari&h 
churches  have  been  copied." — Hon.  Robert  Cdr- 
zon's  Armenia,  p.  7. 

'  This  is,  undoubtedly,  correct  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  difficulty  of  seeing  it  is  so  great,  that  wc 
fear  very  few  persons  will  have  a  chance  of  appre- 
ciating its  excellencies.  The  vaulting  can  only  be 
seen  by  those  who  stand  immediatehj  below  it :  and 
even  from  that  point  of  view,  the  head  must  be 
thrown  back  so  far  as  to  cause  great  personal  pain 
and  inconvenience,  to  enable  any  one  to  get  a  view 
of  the  vaulted  roof.  The  only  way  to  see  it  with 
ease,  wouhl  })e  to  He  on  the  back  upon  the  floor. 
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kind  of  impost,  from  which  spring  the  arches  of  tlie  groined  ceiling,  formed  of 
oak,  ornamented  with  ribs,  and  the  intersections  terminating  in  nn'nutdy  carved 
bosses:  the  effect  of  this  roof  is  slightly  marred  by  the  want  of  height,  but  it 
api)ears  that  this  was  an  addition  to  the  original  design  of  tlie  builders ;  for  the 
nave,  with  the  aisles  and  chancel,  were  formerly  covered  with  flat  paneled 
ceilings,  filled  in  with  paintings  of  various  scriptural  and  historical  subjects: 
part  cS  one  of  these  paintings  still  remains  on  a  tie-beam  of  the  nave  roof;  under 
these  beams,  on  each  wall,  is  a  cornice  of  stone  with  bosses,  which  were 
anciently  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  church.* 

The  whole  of  the  nave  is  fitted  up  with  open  benches  of  oak,  all  facing  east, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  easternmost  bay,  wliich  face  north  and  south, 
and  have  popp^-heads. 

The  pulpit  is  placed  against  the  first  pillar  from  the  east  end  on  the  south 
side ;  it  is  made  of  dark  coloured  oak,  with  fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
and  semicircular  arches  on  pilasters.  It  is  hexagonal,  and  is  embossed  with 
carving  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  the  south  aisle,  near  the  east  end,  are  three  stone  stalls,  with  pointed  arches 
cinque-foiled,  on  clustered  pillars;  the  mouldings  of  the  arches  spring  from  corbel 
heads;  east  of  them  are  a  piscina^  and  credence-table.  Near  the  sedilia^  are 
two  niches,  with  elaborately  sculptured  pedestals  and  canopies,  and  between 
them  is  a  broad  recess  with  a  pointed  arch.  Here,  before  the  Reformation, 
was  probably  a  private  chapel^  or  additional  altar.  In  this  and  the  opix)site 
aisle^  are  several  of  these  broad  recesses ;  two  of  them  in  this  aisle  are  occupied  by 
altar-tombs,  one  a  knight  of  alabaster  in  his  harness,  lying  recumbent  on  the  tomb. 


*  "  In  the  nave  of  the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Botolph,  Boeton,  the  wooden  yanlt  of  the 
nave  roof  destroys  the  effect  of  the  clerestory, 
and  oecnplet  twenty-two  feet  of  height,  which 
can  iU  be  spared.  It  is  quite  certain  that  this 
roof  was  originally  an  open  timber  one,  for 
painted  shields  still  remain  between  the  vault  and 
the  upper  roof,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  visible. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  equally  clear  that  the  present 
Mpptr  roof  is  not  the  original  open  roof  intended  to 
be  seen,  for  it  is  wholly  without  decoration,  the 
timbers  not  even  being  moulded.  It  was,  probably, 
set  up  at  the  same  time  with  the  present  vault,  and 
both  were  the  result  of  necessary  repairs.  It  would 
be  a  most  happy  event  if  the  vault  should  be  re- 
placed by  another  open  roof  appropriately  deco- 
rated.'*— Rev.  J.  Atlitfe  Poole,  Lincoln  Diocesan 
ArchUt€tmrti  Society  Reports^  p.  390,  vol.  ii.  1853. 

'  A  piscina  is  a  stone  basin  generally  formed 
within  a  reeeaa  in  a  wall,  with  an  orifice  communi- 
cating with  a  drain.  In  this  were  placed  such 
portions  of  the  consecrated  elements  as  were  not 
n«ed,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  drain  to  prevent  their 
polhitlon  by  irreverent  hands. 

'  The  undent  stone  seats  on  which  the  priest, 
deacon,  and  sub-deacon  sat,  whilst  the  '*  Gloria  in 
ezccLiis/'  and  some  other  pairts  of  the  service,  were 
<^nntcd  at  the  celebration  of  mass.  The^  are 
alvrays  placed  near  the  altar  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel. 

*  This  was,  we  have  scarcely  a  doubt,  the  C h  a  pr l 
OF  Our  Ladt  alluded  to  in  the  bull  of  Pope 
Julius  II.,  which  we  have  given  at  length  in 
pages  135,  136.  Blomefield  says,  **  That  which 
brought  most  profit  to  the  Church  of  the  Au- 
gustine Friars  at  Norwich  was  the  Chapel  of 
Our  Lady  in  that   Church,   called   Scala  Celt,  to 


which  the  people  were  continually  coming  in  pil- 
grimage, and  offering  at  the  altar.  Most  people 
desiring  to  have  masses  sung  for  them  there,  or  to 
be  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Scala  Celi,  that  they 
might  be  partakers  of  the  many  pardons  and  indul- 
gences f?ranted  by  the  Popes  to  this  place,  this  being 
the  only  chapel  (except  that  of  the  same  name  at 
Westminster,  and  that  of  our  Latfy  in  ^'/.  ButtolpK's 
Church  at  Boston) ^  that  I  find  to  have  the  same 
privileges  and  inuulgencies  as  the  Chaiiel  of  Scala 
Celi  at  Rome.  These  were  so  great  as  to  make 
all  the  three  places  aforesaid  so  much  frequented ; 
it  being  so  much  easier  for  people  to  pay  their 
devotions  here,  than  to  go  so  long  a  journey  to 
Rome." — History  of  Nor/olky  vol.  iv.  p.  60,  8vo. 
edition. 

This  chapel  was,  probably,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  church  by  a  screen,  the  lower  part  of 
panel,  the  upper  of  open-work  tracery  of  wood  or 
stone  ;  in  fact,  the  pillars  between  it  and  the  nave, 
as  well  as  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle,  bear  marks  of 
having  formerly  sustained  some  erection  of  this 
kind. 

This  chapel  appears  to  have  occupied  the  two 
easternmost  bays  of  the  aisle.  In  the  .south 
wall,  near  the  former  western  boundary'  of  the 
chapel,  is  a  doorway,  now  closed,  which  conducted 
by  a  spiral  staircase  within  the  wall  to  an  opening 
into  the  aisle,  which,  no  doubt,  was  formeriy  the 
entrance  into  the  rood-loft,  or  sinking  gallery  of 
the  chapel.  This  !(»ft  extentled  across  the  west  end 
of  the  chapel.  Part  of  the  iron-work  by  which  it 
was  supported  yet  remains. 

'In  the  three  recesses  in  the  north  aisle  there 
were  found,  during  tlie  late  restoration,  stone  cells 
built  of  small  blocks  of  stone,  each  containing  a 
perfect  human  skeleton. 
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whicli  is  also  formed  of  alabaster,  paneled  in  front,  with  angels  bearing  shields, 
tinder  ogee  canopies  crocketed  and  finialed,  and  separated  by  buttresses  in  two 


Altar  Tomb  of  a  Knight. 

divisions ;  the  other  is  an  alabaster  figure  of  a  lady  on  a  tomb  of  black  marble, 
ornamented  in  front  with  quatrefoiled  circles  enclosing  shields.^  These  aisles,  as 
mentioned  above,  had  formerly  flat  paneled  ceilings ;  these  were  taken  down  in 
1781,  and  the  present  groined  roofs  erected,  which  disj^lay  considerable  skill, 
although  some  of  the  details  are  rather  faulty. 

The  chancel  is  ascended  from  the  nave  by  a  row  of  two  steps,  through  the 
gates  of  an  elaborate  screen,  the  block  part  of  which  is  only  at  present  com- 
pleted. The  tracery  of  this  screen  is  of  brass,  of  beautiful  design  and  work- 
manship. 


'  These  tombs  and  figures  were  very  {irtistically 
repaired  and  restored  in  1850,  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Kknt  of  JJoston  ;  we  are  not  aware,  however,  of 
his  having  any  authority  to  place  the  Tilney  arms 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  female.  It  is  probable  from 
the  armour  of  the  knight,  and  the  dress  of  the 
female,  that  these  figures  were  executed  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  were  removed  about  ninety 
years  ago  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle  ; 
and  tradition  states  that  they  were  brought  from 
St.  John's  Church  when  that  building  was  tiiken 
down  in  I6'i6.  Another  account  is,  that  they  .ore 
the  effigies  of  Danu;  Margery  Tilney  and  Sir  John 
True^dale,  two  of  the  principal  subscribers  to  the 
foundation  of  this  church  ;  but  this  is  improbable^ 
for  Lelanu,  in  liis  Itin.  vol.  vii.  p.  '204,  says,  that 


'*  Mawde  Tilney,  who  layid  the  first  stone  of  the 
goodly  steple  of  the  paroche  chirch  of  Boston,  lyith 
buried  under  it,'* — from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  she  wits  interred  under  the  steeple.  Sir  Joha 
Truesdale  was  **  parson  of  Boston,*'  and  the  effigy 
in  question  has  nothing  about  it  indicative  that  t&e 
person  for  whom  it  was  designed  belonged  to  any 
religious  class.  'I'here  is,  however,  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  male  figure  represents  a  knight  of 
Malta,  since  a  Maltese  cross  is  suspended  from  the 
neck.  Our  opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  memorial  of  a 
member  of  one  of  the  ancient  families  of  Wrston 
or  DiNKLKY,  both  of  which  resided  in  Boston,  and 
were  conne^:ted  with  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Several  members  of  these  families  were 
knii;hts  of  Malta.     See  page  197,  note  1. 
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The  ancient  stalls  still  remain,^  and  have  recently  been  restored  and  cleansed 
firom  the  nmnerous  coats  of  paint  with  which  they  had  been  covered.     Nine  of 


Altar  Tomb  of  a  Lady. 


the  canopies  have  been  restored  by  private  subscription,  and  more  are  about 
to  be  added.  It  has  been  conjecturea  ^^  that  these  were  probably  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  masters  and  brethren  of  the  religious  Guilds  formerly  existing  in 
Boston."  It  appears,  also,  that  the  chancel  was  before  the  Refqrmation  divided 
by  a  screen  into  two  parts,  near  the  three  steps  which  run  across  from  the 
north  and  south  doors.  In  the  Corporation  Records,  mention  is  made  of  this 
circumstance,  and  they  are  called  "  Our  Ladye's  quere  and  St  Peter's  quere," 
and  HoLLES,  in  his  manuscript  notes,  has  the  description  of  a  brass  wliich  at  that 
time  existed,  **  In  chore  Sanctorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  ad  boream." 


*  Thej  are  Mrenty-seven  in  nomber,  and  are 
ranged  in  two  rows  on  eacli  side,  from  the  west  end 
<d  the  chancel  to  the  north  and  south  doors.  In 
1568,  the  Corpcratum  Records  state,  that  it  was 
ordered,  <*  Uie  alderman  shall  sit  with  the  Mayor  in 
Our  Lady's  qoire  in  the  church,  and  the  common 
ocmneO  in  St.  Peter's  quire  on  the  north  side 
thereof.  None  of  the  House  to  talk  in  the  church, 
to  the  in  example  of  others."  Most  probably  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Guilds  of  the  Blessed 
Mary,  and  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  occupied  these 
stalls  during  the  ceremony  of  high  mass  and  other 
portions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  The  stalls 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  are  now  occupied 
during  divine  serrice  by  the  Mayor  and  town 
councfl,  and  thoM  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 


by  the  members  of  the  choir.  The  following  orders 
respecting  the  seats  of  the  Mayor,  &c.,  are  from 
the  Corporation  Records.  In  1591,  they  were  to 
sit  "in  the  loft  in  the  church."  In  1601,  "  scats 
were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  church  for  the 
Mayor,  &c.  at  the  cost  of  the  Corporation."  In 
1627,  *'  a  lock,  and  keys,  and  a  bolt,  were  ordered 
to  be  provided  for  the  seats  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany in  the  church." 

In  1656,  the  sum  of  2/.  10«.  4d.  **  was  paid  for 
cloth  and  mending  the  Mayor*s  seat,  which  was 
cut  off  and  stolen  away."  In  1743,  the  Corporation 
seats  were  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  75/.  In  1756,  *'  the 
chamberlain  to  line  the  seats  in  the  church  where 
the  ladies  of  the  aldermen  and  common -council  sit." 
The  aldermen's  wives  were  called  *'  alderesses." 

B  B 
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The  seats  are  placed  in  double  rows  on  each  side  of  the  chanceL*  The  sub- 
sellae,  or  small  seats  with  which  the  stalls  are  furnished,  move  on  a  hinge,  and 
when  turned  up,  exhibit  carvings  in  bold  relief,  and  either  refer  to  ancient 
legends  of  the  saints,  or  the  local  history  of  the  place,  or  display  in  symbol  or 
caricature  the  pursuits  or  propensities  of  individuals. 

The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  paved  with  Yorkshire  stone,  crossed  at  intervals 
with  encaustic  tiles.^  The  communion-table,  of  English  oak,  is  large  and  mas- 
sive, and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  eleven  steps  from  the  nave.  The  space 
within  the  enclosure  is  paved  with  rich  encaustic  tiles  in  patterns.  The  iron 
rails,  erected  in  1754,  before  the  communion-table,  have  been  painted  blue  and 
gold.  Two  large  candelabra,  twelve  feet  high,  with  seven  lights  each,  stand 
between  the  rmls  and  the  communion-table.  In  the  north  and  east  walls  are 
"  aumbries,"'  and  in  the  south  wall  a  piscina. 

^  The  east  chancel  window  is  filled  with  elaborate  ^nted  glass,*  designed  with  a  view  of 
combining  the  genealogy  of  our  blessed  Lord  with  his  great  and  everlasting  i^oiy,  and  the 
artists  have  availed  themselves  of  the  architectural  disposition  of  the  opemngs  to  produce 
the  best  arrangement  possible.  There  are  seven  main  lights  of  lajrge  dimensions,  and 
through  the  three  central  openings  there  is  a  treatment  of '  The  Jesse  Branch.*  Thesalgeot 
of  the  window  commences  at  the  base  of  the  centre  opening  with  the  figure  of  Jeasei  from 
whom  issues  the  radix  branch,  enclosing  above  the  figures  of  David  and  Joseph  at  eacn  sidA 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  is  r^resented  as  holding  the  infant  Jesus,  to  whom  the  Migi. 
or  three  Eastern  Kings,  are  onering  gifts.  Immediately  over  this  is  our  Ueeaed  Lora 
crucified  ;  at  each  side  of  him  are  standing  figures  of  the  four  £vangeliBtG^  the  great  reooidam 
of  the  sacrifice  and  of  the  events  relating  to  it.  Above  the  Crucinxion  is  a  grand  figure  of 
our  blessed  Lord  seated  in  majesty  upon  his  throne  ;  he  holds  the  orb  wod  cross  in  one 
hand,  whilst  the  other  is  raised  m  the  typical  act  of  benediction  ;  at  each  side  of  this  repre- 
sentation are  two  angels,  gracefully  grouped,  beu-ing  palms  in  their  hands,  and  in  attitadeB 
of  adoration.  Full  front  figures  of  the  Apostles  standing  under  good  early  canopies  in  the 
four  outer  openings,  form  an  appropriate  finish  to  this  part  of  the  general  design.  All  thoao 
figures  are  of  large  size,  in  proportion  alike  with  the  openings  of  the  window  and  the  raj 
fine  building  they  arc  placed  in. 

"  The  subject  of  the  tracery  (which  is  very  rich  and  well  filled  with  opening  flowing  and 
elegant)  is  a  representation  of  *  The  Heavenly  Hierarchy,'  foundetl  on  good  ancient  examplei^ 
consisting  of  tne  archangels  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael ;  seraphim,  cherubim,  and,  over 
these,  *  A  choir  of  Angels,'  with  musical  instruments.  The  combination  of  foliage  and  canopy 
work,  an  abundance  of  most  carefully  executed  grisaille  ;  gi*eat  richness,  purity,  and  pecu- 
liarity in  the  tints,  show  how  much  artistic  eftect  may  be  produced_  with  this  difficult 
material  in  the  style  adopted.  Ancient  authorities  from  works  of  art  in  the  county  have 
been  freely  used  ;  for  the  grisaille,  from  Lincoln  Minster  ;  for  details  and  treatment  of 
foUage  in  the  Jesse  branch,  from  Grcdney,  Lincolnshire  ;  for  border,  from  Pinchbeck,  in  the 
same  county.    Tlie  character  of  the  drawing  throughout  is  severe,  w^ithout  grotesqueness. 

"  The  stone  tracery  of  this  window  is  entirely  new,  and  harmonises  well  with  the  other 
windows  in  the  church." 

The  large  gallery  which  contained  the  organ ,^  and  stood  across  the  chancel- 


'  The  small  shelving:  stool  which  the  seat  of  the 
stalls  formfd  when  turned  up  in  its  proper  position, 
is  called  a  '  miserere.^  On  these  the  monks  and 
canons  of  ancient  times,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
elbows  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  stalls,  half  sup- 
ported themselves  during;  certain  portions  of  their 
lonp  offices,  not  to  be  obliged  always  to  stand  or 
kneel.  This  stool,  however,  is  so  contrived,  that  if 
the  body  became  supine,  it  naturally  fell  down,  and 
the  person  who  rested  upon  it  was  thrown  forward 
into  the  middle  of  the  choir.*' — Milner's  Win- 
Chester,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

'^  Mr.  Britton  says,  "  The  choir  was  new  roofed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  aisles,  and  by  the  same 
artist.  It  is  arched  across  without  eroins,  the 
>iidcs  spring  from  stone  cornices  of  ancient  work  ; 
it  is  decorated  with  carved  bosses  and  ribs  in  a  very 
jrood  ^^tyle.'• 


^  A  closet  wherein  plcite,  &c.,  was  kept;  probably 
a  contraction  of  almonry. 

*  Executed  by  Messrs.  M.  and  A.  0*Connbb,  of 
London. 

*  The  following  notices,  respecting  the  organ, 
organist,  S.C.,  are  extracted  from  the  Corporation 
Records  and  the  Vestry  Books  .'—January  6th,  1589. 
Ordered  that  "  the  oruayne-lofl  in  the  church  above 
Mr.  Mayor's  quire  shall  not  be  removed  or  stirred, 
but  remayne  as  it  still  doth." 

"1590,  February  23d.  Ordered  that  the  great 
orgaynrs  shall  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  church." 

*♦  August  5th.  A  suit  had  been  brought  before 
the  High  Commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes, 
against  Mr.  Erie,  Mr.  Hicks,  and  Mr.  Parrowe, 
members  of  the  Hall,  and  Mr.  Worshippe,  Vicar, 
for  taking  down  the  loft  wherein  the  organ  stood  io 
the  church,  agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  HaH. 
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arch,  was  removed  at  the  late  restoration  of  the  church,  and  the  organ  placed  in 
a  recess  in  a  building  prepared  for  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  imme- 
diately over  the  first  six  stalls  to  the 
west  on  that  side.  The  organ-case, 
executed  under  the  directions  of  the 
architect,  is  very  handsome,  harmo- 
nising well  with  the  st^  and  cano- 
pies below. 

The  lessons  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  now  read  from  a  handsome 
brazen  eagle  lectern,  which  was  placed 
in  the  centre  aisle  of  the  nave  auring 
the  late  restoration.* 

The  floor  of  the  nave  has  been 
completely  relaid  upon  a  bed  of  con- 
crete. It  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  ancient  ledger  stones,  some  of  them 
of  great  interest,  particularly  the 
Pescod  Brass  in  the  north  side  of 
the  nave.* 

The  room  over  the  southern  porch 
is  said  to  have  been  used,  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  parish 
library,  as  a  school-room  "for  the 
teaching  of  petty  scholars.**  The 
first  notice  we  find  of  this  library  is 
in  1635,  when,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Rev.  Anthony  Tuckney,  vicar 
of  Boston,  it  was  ordained  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  on 
his  metropolitan  visitation  at  Boston, — 

"  That  the  roome  over  the  porch  of  the 
aaide  church  shall  be  repaired  and  de- 
cently fitted  up  to  make  a  librarye  to  the 
end  that,  in  case  any  well  and  charita- 
bly disposed  person  shall  hereafter  bestow 

any  books  to  the  use  of  the  parish,  they  ^^"^  "'"^'• 

may  be  there  safely  preserved  and  kept" 

Anthony  Tuckney,  the  founder,  contributed  largely  in  books.      Among  the 
contributors  to  this  library  were.  Sir  William  Massingbird,  50L ;  Henry  Heron, 


Those  parties  agreed  to  set  it  up  again  in  such  con- 
venient  place  as  the  Hall  shall  determine/'  There  is 
not  any  subsequent  mention  of  an  organ  until  1713, 
when  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Vicar  states  that 
Henry  Heron  and  Richard  Wynn,  Esqs.  M.P.  for 
the  borough,  gave  100/.  each  towards  building  an  or- 
fran  ;  Henry  Pacey ,  Esq.,  gave  50/. ;  Charles  Wood, 
Esq.,  50/. ;  and  John  Brown,  Esq.,  20/.  This  organ 
was  repaired  by  Mr.  Martin,  1724,  and  again  re- 
paired in  1739.  In  1741,  John  Webber,  organist,  and 
other  officers  of  the  church,  were  indemnified  by  the 
Corporation  from  all  legal  proceeding,  which  may 
be  commenced  by  Mr.  Kigby,  or  any  other  person 
concerning  playing  the  organ  on  Lady-day,  and 
breaking  open  the  door  of  the  organ-loft  in  the 
parish  church.  Mr.  Webber  was  the  first  organist 
appointed  by  the  Corporatinn  ;  his  salary  was  20/. 
a-year.  He  died  in  May  1741,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  James  Allen.  In  1754,  John  MitcheU, 
'Eaq.t  gBfc  401.  for  the  riding  the  organ-pipes. 
In  1811,  the  Corporation  subscribed  50/.  towards 


repairs  of  the  organ.  In  1819  and  1820,  no  less 
than  838/.  3s»  6d.  was  spent  upon  repairs  of  the 
organ.  The  Corporation  paid  400/.  of  this,  llO/. 
3*.  6d.  was  raised  by  private  subscription,  328/. 
paid  out  of  the  church-rate.  At  the  late  repairs 
311/.  19<.  was  paid  for  a  new  swell,  regilding  the 
pipes,  and  removing  and  refixing  the  organ. 

'  The  only  other  mention  of  a  lectern  connected 
with  this  church  is  in  1553,  when,  in  the  account  of 
the  sale  of  the  vestments  and  ornaments  of  the 
church  in  that  year,  one  item  is,  '*  an  egle  for  a 
lectern,  40»." 

'  The  brasses,  as  enumerated  in  the  **  Proceedings 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  "  for  1848, 
were  the  very  fine  one  of  Walter  Pescod  and  his 
wife  (her  figure  lost),  date  1398  ;  a  large  figure  of 
a  priest,  clothed  in  a  cope  and  stole,  about  1410. 
Portions  of  figures  of  a  civilian  and  two  females, 
under  a  small  triple  canopy,  about  1420,  and  a  lady 
(no  inscription),  about  14(0. 
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Esq.,  50L ;  Richard  Ellis,  Esq.,  lOL ;  William  Thornton,  Esq.,  lOL  In  1720, 
the  Corporation  gave  50L  "  towards  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Kelsall's  library  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  parish,  and  kept  in  the  library  of  the  parish  church  ;**  and, 
in  1724,  "  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  parish  library,  towards  the  purchase 
of  which  the  Corporation  subscribed  50t,  was  brought  into  the  Hall."  In  1766, 
"  the  lead  and  roof  of  the  library  were  ordered  to  be  repaired,  the  books 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  regularly  piled  up  again."  In  June  1854,  the  number 
of  books  in  the  library  was  about  970,*  principally  consisting  of  classics  and  old 
divinity,  with  a  few  books  of  traxels.  Many  books  had  the  name  of  Dr.  Tuck- 
ney  written  in  them.     Others  were  contributed  by  Sir  Anthony  Irby,  Dr.  Baron, 

G.  Marshall,  rector  of  Fishtoft,  and Hervey,  rector  of  Wyberton.* 

A  painting  by  P.  Mequignon,  from  the  celebrated  work  of  Rubens,  in  the 
great  church  at  Antwerp,  was  presented  to  this  church  by  William  Smith,  Elsq, ; 
it  is  placed  over  the  south  door  of  the  nave  in  the  arch  which  connects  the 
library  with  the  nave  of  the  church.  This  painting  is  in  three  compartments, 
and  represents  the  Cnicifixion,  the  Annunciation,  and  Presentation  in  the 
Temple ;  and  before  the  late  repairs  and  restoration  it  was  placed  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel  behind  the  communion-table.  The  chapel  on  the  west  side 
of  the  porch  opens  into  the  nave  through  two  arches,  the  lower  parts  of 
which  are  fitted  with  a  neat  wooden  screen,  and  are  now  used  as  a  vestry  and 

record-room:  it  is 
traditionally  called 
the  Founder^s  Cha- 
pel, we  do  not  know 
upon  what  author- 
ity. It  was  formerly 
used  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  school 
founded  by  Mr.  John 
Laughton,  in  1707.' 
The  vestry  -  books, 
&c.,  are  now  con- 
tained in  a  fine  old 
oak-chest,  which  is 
TJic  Oak  Chest.  here  represented. 

*  The  oldest  printed  book  is,  probably,  Arriam  de 
Ascfnsu,  1535,  from  the  library  of  Mr.  Kelaall; 
and  the  most  valuable,  a  copy  of  Edward  VI.'i 
Bonke  of  the  Common  Prayer^  and  AdrnfydstrO' 
fion  of  Sacramrnts,  &c.,  printed  by  Ednmnd 
Whitchurch,  small  folio,  1549.  A  copy  of  this  book 
was  sold  in  London,  in  July  1854,  for  5\l.  lOf. 
There  is  also  a  curious  copy  ofCHAUCKR's  Poeau 
in  folio  :  no  date.  It  contains  the  folio  plate  of  the 
portrait,  descent  and  tomb  of  Chaucer,  and  also 
that  of  the  Kings  and  their  consorts,  from  John  of 
Gaunt  to  Henry  VI 1 1 .  There  is  also  in  this  library 
a  copy  of  Clement  Cotton's  Concordance^  9d 
edition,  printed  in  London  16.%,  folio.  This  book 
Dr.  Stdkeley  attributed  to  John  Cotton,  Ticar  of 
Boston ;  and  also  one  of  the  Praleetiones  TheologUtt 
by  Anthony  Tucknky,  vicarof  Boston,  published 
in  4to.  in  1679,  by  Stephen  Swart  of  Amsterdiou 
These  last  two  books  arc  very  scurcc.  The  only 
MS.  in  the  library  is  a  copy,  with  illuminated 
capitals,  of  St.  Augustine  upon  Geaem,  writteot 
apparently,  about  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  in  folio.  This  was  the  jfift  of  Mr.  William 
Skelton,  M.A.,  rector  of  Coningsby.  A 'copy  of 
this  MS.  is  mentioned  among  the  books  belonginf 
to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  at  the  dissolution. 

*  This  chapel  is  about  to  be  completely  repaired 


*  A  catalogue  of  the  books  in  this  library  was 
taken  in  July  1819,  at  the  request  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Goddard).  This  catalogue 
contains  the  titles  of  about  1500  different  icoriSrs, — 
of  course  the  number  of  volumes  was  considerably 
more.  The  gentleman  who  made  this  catalogue 
has  informed  the  author  thnt**  he  took  down  and 
examined  every  volume;^*  there  were,  therefore, 
certainly  not  ftwer  than  150U  volumes  in  the  library 
at  that  time.  "The  archdeacon  threw  out  many 
books,  which  he  denominated  *  trash,'  which  were 
sold."  It  is  not  known  that  any  list  of  these  rejected 
books  was  taken,  but  the  same  authority  informs 
us  that  **the  number  of  volumes  thrown  out  was 
from  150  to  200."  If  we  suppose  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library,  in  1819,  to  have  been  (mly 
1500 — the  very  lowest  supposition — and  the  number 
thrown  out  by  the  archdeacon  to  have  been  200 — 
the  highest  number  stated — there  ought  to  be  1300 
volumes  iu  the  library  at  the  present  time  ;  but  in 
June  1854  we  found  only  970  (the  editor  of  the  **  Ac- 
count of  the  Churches  in  the  Division  of  Holland," 
published  in  1842,  estimated  them  at  "  about  800,") 
— the  difference,  330  volumes,  has  to  be  accounted 
for.  yfe  arc  afraid  the  imexplained  diminution 
since  1819  is,  in  fact,  not  very  much  short  of  500 
volumes  ! 
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At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  are  two  spiral  staircases  leading  to  the  roof  and 
tower ;  on  the  door  of  one  is  a  beautiful  bronze  handle :  the  ring,  formed  of  two 
lizards,  is  held  in  the  mouth  of  a  lion,  wrought  in  full  relief. 

'^  The  belLs  are  covered  with  a  flat  leaded  roo(  placed  level  with  the  transom  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  upper  story  of  the  tower ;  on  the  west  side  is  a  low,  broad  door,  opening  into 
a  gallery,  which  continues  quite  round  the  outside  of  the  belfry  :  this  door  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  occasional  removal  of  the  bells."*  ^ 

The  first  mention  of  the  bells  is  in  1553,  when  it  is  said  there  were  ^^  5  great 
bells  in  the  steeple,  and  a  sanctus  bell.*'  The  Corporation  Records  state,  that 
the  bells  were  repaired  in  1627.  A  sixth  bell  was  added  previous  to  1709 ;  for, 
in  that  year,  a  faculty  or  license  was  granted  to  recast  the 

**  Immense  old  bell'  hanging  in  the  tower,  which  was  of  little  use  and  imperfect  sound, 
and  Dublishing  the  holy  hours  imperfectly,  and  of  the  metal  of  the  said  bell  to  mdce  three 
smalter  ones.  Two  of  these  bells  to  be  added  to  the  six  now  in  the  tower,  and  the  third 
hell  to  be  for  the  clock  to  strike  upon  ;  and  to  tell  the  hour  to  the  people  loudlv  and  clearly, 
and  to  place  the  same  on  the  lantern  or  highest  part  of  the  tower,  to  place  and  suspend  the 
I  for  the  better  and  more  audibly  heanng  of  the  sound  thereof." 


The  large  clock-bell,  directed  to  be  melted  and  recast,  weighed  above  4000 
pounds.  The  new  clock-bell,  at  that  time  cast  from  part  otit,  weighed  only 
533  pounds.  The  large  clock-bell  was  of  the  kind  called,  from  the  shape,  a 
KOicer  belL  It  was  suspended  in  the  tower-lantern.  The  new  clock-bell,  cast 
in  1709,  was  suspended  below  the  leaden  roof  of  the  belfrv:  this  bell  is  said  to 
have  b^n  cracked  in  1754.  In  1758,  a  new  clock-bell  was  directed  to  be 
made,  the  weight  of  which  was  not  to  exceed  1000  lbs.  It  is  upon  this  bell 
diat  die  clock  strikes  at  present. 

The  clock  and  chimes  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Corporation  Records  in 
1614,  when  John  Tomlinson  was  admitted  a  freeman  gratis^  "  he  agreeing  that 
he  will,  during  his  life,  keep  the  clock  and  chimes  in  order,  and  all  the  iron- 
work and  wires  belonging  to  the  same,  and  to  keep  all  the  chambers  and  bell- 
lofts  clean  during  his  life."  In  1732,  new  chimes  were  ordered,  they  struck 
upon  the  eight-peal  bells.  They  became  imperfect,  and  ceased  to  play  in  1832. 
In  1825,  the  Corporation  subscribed  lOOL  towards  a  new  clock.  This  clock 
was  fixed  in  the  ringing  chamber  in  1827.  The  entire  cost  attending  it  being 
about  9002.  It  was  refitted  in  1853,  and  fixed  in  the  bell-chamber;  the  cost  of 
refitting  and  refixing  being  S5L  3«.  lOdl  The  quarters  strike  upon  the  two 
bells  cast  out  of  the  great  bell  in  1709.  The  old  figures,  called  ^*  quarter-jades^^ 
were  sold  in  1853. 

The  second  bell  of  the  six  in  the  tower,  being  cracked,  was  also  recast  in 
1709,  and  the  eight  bells  were  first  chimed  in  the  steeple  December  17th,  1710. 


and  reitored.  This  very  laudable  design  originated 
in  the  following  drcomstances  : — Many  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  from  Massachusetts, 
'Visit  Boston,  prompted,  no  doubt,  in  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  long  connexion  which  subsisted 
between  the  Rer.  John  Cotton  and  this  town  and 
church.  Many  of  these  visitors  have  expressed 
vurptiat  that  no  memorial  of  Mr.  Cotton  is  to 
be  fiDuad  in  the  church,  and  several  intimated  a 
desire  to  contribute  towards  the  erection  of  one. 
It  was  suggested,  in  June  1854,  that  this  chapel 
would  be  a  very  good  locality  in  which  to  place  a 
memorial  of  Mr.  Cotton;  and  a  correspondence 
was  opened  with  Boston,  Massachusetts,  upon  the 
subject,  whidi  has  resulted  in  the  very  liberal  sub- 
scription there  of  more  than  400/.  towards  carrying 
out  the  object  in  view — many  of  the  subscribers 
being  deseendants  of  Mr.  Cotton  in  the  female 


line.  It  is  designed  to  restore  the  very  handsome 
window  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  and  to  fill  it 
with  appropriate  stained  glass.  To  place  a  hand- 
some marble  tablet  on  one  of  the  walls,  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription,  in  honour  and  remembrance  of 
Mr.  Cotton.  To  repair  the  other  windows,  level  and 
relay  the  floor,  scrape  and  clean  the  walls,  restore 
the  ceiling,  and  fit  up  the  entire  chapel  as  com- 
pletely as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  church  have 
Dcen.  The  work  of  reparation  will  commence  early 
in  1856. 

*  Mr.  Brixton. 

'  This  was  the  bell  which.  Dr.  Stokeley  says, 
"could  be  heard  six  or  seven  miles  round,  with 
many  old  verses  upon  it,  and  which  was  knocked 
to  pieces  about  1710,  without  taking  the  inscrip- 
tion." 
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The  sixth  bell  was  recast,  and  the  bells  generally  put  in  order  in  1758,  by 
Thomas  Eyre,  of  Kettering.     Mr.  Scott  says, 

"  The  bells  were  originally  rung  from  the  little  stone  galleries,  which  run  round  the  second 
story  of  the  tower,  on  the  level  of  the  window-cills,  the  ropes  passing  through  the  heads  of 
the  windows,  thence,  for  a  considerable  height,  through  the  interior  of  the  wall,  and  over 
blocks  or  pulleys  set  in  openings  of  the  waUs  of  the  belfry.  The  holes  through  which  they 
passed,  may  yet  be  seen  in  each  window-head,  and  also  in  the  belfry  above.*'* 

The  editor  of  the  "  Account  of  the  Churches  in  the  Division,"  says,  the  bells 
bear  the  following  dates : — 

First  bell,  1785;  second,  1785;  third,  1772;  fourth,  1710;  fifth,  •*  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,'*  G  +  0  1617  ;  sixth,  Thomas  Eayre,  Pyrotechnus  de  Kettering,  fecit  1758 ;  seventh, 
1772;  eighth,— 

"  All  men  that  heare  my  mourniful  sound, 
Repent  before  you  lie  in  ground." 
G  +  0.    1617. 

These  dates  show,  that  only  two  of  the  old  bells  are  at  present  existing,  and 
that  all  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  were  recast  late  in  the  last 
century. 

The  ringers  now  stand  on  the  groined  stone  roof.     The  tenor  bell  of  the 

? resent  peal  weighs  2400  lbs.  The  re-hanging  of  the  bells  in  1853  cost  85iL 
Jntil  about  fifteen  years  back  a  bell  used  to  be  rung  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  this  originated,  probably,  in  an  intent  to  call  labourers,  and  work- 
people, and  servants,  to  their  daily  toil.  The  same  bell  was  rung  again  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  continuation  ot  the  ancient 
curfew-bell.^  Now,  although  in  this  utilitarian  age,  the  practice  of  continuing 
memorials  of  by-gone  customs  has  become  unfashionable,  we  think  the  tolling  rf 
these  bells  may  be  defended  upon  utilitarian  principles.  The  morning-bell  pre- 
pared those  whose  inheritance  is  labour  for  the  commencement  of  that  labour ; 
whilst  the  evening  bell  marked  the  termination  of  the  active  period  of  another 
day  in  a  salutary  and  impressive  manner,  and  had  a  tendency  to  excite  feelings 
and  thoughts  which  every  one  would  be  made  better  by  indulging  in.  There 
are  many  things  of  great  utility  which  have  very  little  to  do  with  those  harsh 
exponents  of  value, — poundsy  shillings^  and  pence ;  and  we  think  the  customs  to 
which  we  allude  are  of  the  number. 

The  recent  removal  of  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and  excavating  below  it,  have 
fully  established  the  fact,  that  the  present  church  occupies  the  site  of  a  much 
smaller  and  far  more  ancient  edifice.  Several  stone  coffins  were  met  with  of  an 
undoubted  Norman  date,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  a  recess  in  the  south  aisle. 
Others  were  found  beneath  the  pillars  of  the  present  church,  to  which  they  had 
been  used  as  foundations. 

The  base  of  a  Norman  pillar  was  found  under  the  third  pier  from  the  west, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  showing  that  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  old 
church  was  four  feet  below  the  present  one.  An  arch,  with  a  six-feet  opening, 
was  discovered  under  the  first  southern  window  in  the  chancel,  a  passage  or 


'  Report^  page  16. 

'  An  old  record  tells  usthat  Alfred  THE  Great, 
not  William  the  Conque|ior,  established  the 
curfew,  for  the  former  ordered  a  bell  to  be  rung  at 
Oxford  every  night,  and  ordained  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  on  hearing  it,  should  cover  up 
their  fires  and  go  to  bed.  At  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  our  ancestors  had  learned  to  sit 
up  later,  and  eschewed  enforced  obedience  to  the 
custom.  So  earnest  was  their  opposition  to  this 
bell,  that  the  popularity -seeking  Henry  I.  repealed 


his  father's  enactment  respecting  it  three  yean 
after  he  came  to  the  crown.  Henry  I.  abolished 
the  curfew ;  for  though  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
English  laws  for  a  full  century  afterwards,  it  was 
rather  as  a  known  time  of  night,  than  to  mark  any 
particular  custom. — Thomson's  Magna  Chtarta^ 
p.  401.  In  the  old  play  of  The  Merry  DetU  ff 
Edmonton,  written  before  1600,  a  country  sexton  is 
made  to  say,  *•  Well,  *tis  nine  o'clock,  'tis  time  to 
ring  curfew." 
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drain  has  evidently  formerly  run  directly  across  that  part  of  the  church.  The 
smaller  antiquities  which  were  discovered  were  neither  numerous  nor  of  much 
interest.  They  consist  of  a  long  silver  pin  with  a  large  gilt  knob,  covered 
with  circles  and  studded  with  small  knobs,  probably  of  tne  earlier  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

A  gold  ring  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  very  simple  and  elegant  design,  with 
the  legend,  "-4  vcuapiecery^  the  last  word  scarcely  decipherable. 

Part  of  the  clasp  of  a  cope  of  silver-gilt,  with  the  letter  M  on  the  square  por- 
tion, and  a  double  rose  on  the  circular  end. 

The  foot  of  a  candlestick  of  laten,  with  two  coats-of-arms,  each  repeated 
three  times.  1st  Two  dolphins  haurient  between  three  trefoils  slipped.  2d. 
A  double  embattled  bend.     The  foliage  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteentn  century. 

Two  ancient  knives  were  found  below  the  floor  of  the  chancel ;  one  about 
seven  inches,  the  other  eight  inches,  in  length ;  both  had  been  highly  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silver.  The  lesser  one  was  probably  the  knite  formerly 
used  to  cut  the  sacramental  bread ;  there  are  knives  a  good  deal  resembling  it, 
which  were  applied  to  that  purpose,  yet  remaining  among  the  ancient  sacramental 
utensils,  &c,  of  some  churches. 

The  following  coins  wej^  found:— Six  Nuremberg  tokens;  two  coins  with 
the  legend,  ^^  Ave  Maria  gracia  plena  ;^  a  half-groat  of  one  of  the  Edwards ;  a 
groat  of  Henry  YIIL ;  a  copper  token  issued  at  Boston  1667  ;  a  Dansk  skilling 
rf  Frederick  III.  1659;  a  farthing  of  William  and  Mary;  two  other  coins, 
legends  ill^ble;  a  bone-bead,  and  some  pieces  of  metal. 

The  church  is  warmed  by  heated  air  conveyed  by  flues  laid  under  the  pave- 
ment, and  limited  with  gas.^  The  gas-fittings  are  elegant  in  themselves,  but  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  make  anything  of  the  kind  harmonise 
with  the  style  and  capacity  of  the  building. 

The  following  armorial  bearings  and  monumental  inscriptions  existed  in  this 
church  about  the  year  1640,  according  to  the  MS.  collections  of  Mr.  Holles  : — 

In  Fenestra  avMrali  Cancelli. 

Barry  of  6  ai^.  and  az.  in  chiefe  3  lozenges  )  RicuB  Flemming  epus  Lincoln,  quondam 

G.  A  mitre  on  the  2d  bar.  )      Rector  istius  ecclesisD. 

Sa.  a  crosse  engrayled,  or. UffordL 

rh,o^^,.w  5  Q-  3  waterbougets,  arg. Bas. 

'^^'^*™"^'  \  Arg.  a  fesse  betw.  2  bars  gemells,  G. Badlesmere. 

Quarterly.       g^  »  cro««  engravled,  or. ITfford. )  y^^    f^^ 

^  ^  /  G.  a  crosse  sarcely,  arg. Btke,      J         ^    ^^ 

o     rf    1  )  ^^'  *  chiefe,  az.  over  all  a  bend,  G. CrwmwdL, 

quarterly.  |  cheq^y^  or,  and  G.  a  chiefe,  ermine. Tateshale. 

In  Fenestra  boreali  CaiiceUi. 

Or,  a  lion  rampant,  double  queve,  sa. Welles. 

( Welles,  with  a  labell  of  3,  arg. Welles. 

^P^^-    I  Quarterly.    \^{^'  \ Wiaughb^^. 

In  Fenestra  occidentali  ex  dextra  Campanilis. 

Sa.  a  crescent,  or,  between  2  roses  in  cbeife,  and  a  mullet  in  base,  arg. 
Arg.  a  fesse,  and  a  mullet  in  cheife,  sa,  bis. 


|.  Before  fbjt  introduction  of  gas,  the  chnrch  was 
't'^  by  brass  cfaandeUera  suspended  in  the  middle 
'^'(f  each  supporting  a  number  of  candles.    Five 


of  these  chandeliers  were  given  by  Conradus  Claw- 
son,  Mariner,  Mr.  Peter  Bird,  Mr.  John  LAUghton, 
Mr.  John  Thorold,  and  Mrs.  Falkner. 
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In  Fenestris  Campantlis, 
Sa,  a  chevron  between  3  bells,  arg. 

Flurea  Fenestra  Campanis  circumductce. 
Sa,  a  crescent,  or,  between  2  roses  in  chief,  and  a  mullet  in  base,  arg. 

Quarterly.    |  ^^^'  \ WiUughby.    The  crest  a  Saracen's  head. 

Q.  3  waterbougets,  arc. Roe. 

OuArterlv     [  ^^'  *  ^^^®^®»  ^-  ^^®^  ^  *  bend,  az. CrwnweU. 

vuorcer  y.    |  Qhequy,  or,  and  G.  a  chiefe,  ermine. Tateshale. 

Arg.  a  chevron  betw.  3  rams*  heads  erased,  6. 

Twmvlue  Marmoreue  JErefixue, 

Hie  jacet  Willus  Smithe  quondam  Vicarius  istius  ecdiee,  in  decretis  Baccalaureus,  et 
PrsBbendarius  Prsebend.  de  Hather,  Prseb^d.  in  cathedral.  eocli&  Line,  qui  obiit  13o  die 
Aprilis^  Anno  Dni  1505,  ciyus,  &c. 

Twnvlx  Marmorei  in  Terra, 

Hie  jacet  Dnus  Willus  Bonde  Baccalaureus  Theologi®,  quondam  Rector  eccli®  de  Stekeney, 
qui  obiit  15®  die  Decembris,  Anno  Dni  1485,  cujus  animsB,  &c. 

Hie  iaoet  Dnus  Willus  Newton,  Hector  medietatis  EcdisB  de  Leverton,  qui  obiit  16*  die 
Novembris,  1545. 

In  Choro  Majori  versus  atutrum, 

Ricos  Bolle  de  Elaugh  filius  Rid,  &  Marianne  uzoris  suse  filise  Johis  Fita-WilUam  de  Mab- 
berthorp,  bis  vioecomes  oomitatiis  linoolnise,  S89pe  provinciam  gerens  in  Scotia  et  Anglia, 
obiit  6®  die  Februarii  Anno  Dni  1591.  Jana  filia  Willi  Skipwith  Militis  prima  uxor,  per 
quam  Carolus,  Maria  nupta  Antonio  Toumev  de  Oavenby,  Anna  Leonardo  Cfracroft,  Qertruda 
Leonardo  Eirkeman  de  Keale,  et  Ursula  Joni  Kirkeman  desponsate.  Anna,  2da.  Uxor,  per 
quam  nuUus  exitus ;  Margareta,  3tia.  Conjux,  per  quam  Ricus,  Johes  et  Johanna. 

Robtus  Townley,  Contrarotulator  Porttls  et  Aldermannus,  Boston  obiit  8®  die  Martii, 
Anno  1585.  Johanna  uxor  ejus  relicta  Rici  Skepper  de  East  Kirkeby,  sepulta  jacet  apud 
East  Kirkeby. 

r  Arg.  a  fesse,  in  cheife,  3  mullets, )  j^^^^^j^y  i 
Quarterly.   •<      sa.  a  crescent  for  difference.     J  ^' 

(Sa.  3  goates  saliant,  arg. Orateford. 

Johes  Nutting  obiit  in  Crastino  Nativitatis  beatsQ  Mariee,  1380,  litera  Dnicalis  G. 

Agnes  Uxor  ejus  obiit  26^  die  Novembris,  Ano.  1420. 

The  mortal  corps,  that  lyeth  here  under  stone. 
Was  of  Roger  Shaueloke  the  wife  clepyd  Jone  ; 
Of  London  he  was  Citizen,  on  Pilgrimage  he  went 
To  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  with  full  good  intent ; 
And  so,  reader,  to  their  country,  disporting  in  their  life, 
But  cruell  death,  that  spareth  none,  he  tooke  away  the  wife. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1488,  the  day  of  ascention, 
All  good  Christian  people  pray  for  hir  of  your  devotion. 

Johes  Leeke,  Mercator  de  Boston,  obiit  ultimo  die  Februarii  Ano  Dni  1527.  Alicia  et 
Johanna  uxores  ejus. 

Hie  jacet  prostratus  Ricardus  Frere  tumulatua, 
Gildam  delexit,  quam  munere  ssepe  provexit. 
Anno  millcno  C.  obiit  quatuor  et  duodeno, 
Bis  Julii  senoque  die  migravit  amoeno. 

*  Mr.  HoLLES  is  decidedly  wrong  in  his  desig-  I  Townlei/.  The  brass  plate  containing  these  arms 
nation  of  these  arms ;  those  of  the  1st  and  4th  I  has  been  found,  and  a  new  one,  bearing  the  inacrip- 
quarters  being  JHneley,    Those  of  the  2d  and  3d,    '   tion,  supplied,  and  the  entire  memorial  replaced. 
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Uxor  et  Alicia  sepelitur  juncta  JohaDoa, 
Spreverunt  vitia,  giistant  caeli  modo  manna  ; 
Audit  quique  pise  missam  cum  voce  Marie, 
Alte  cantatam  per  Gildae  vota  locatam 
Fftpa  dies  donat  centum  veniaeque  coronat 
Nonus  ei  verd  Bonifacius,  hunc  reverere. 

Johes  Dale,  Mercator  Stapulae  (Fenestrarum  reparator),  obiit  16"  die  Februarii,  Ano  Dni 
1482. 

A  fesse  and  a  crescent  in  chiefe. Dale, 

Ricus  Brigges,  Aldermannus  Boston,  erexit  quatuor    —    —    —    —    —    —    —    — 

—    —    —    —    —    —    —    ——    23°  die  Martii,  1584. 


In  choro  Scorum  Petri  et  Fault,  ad  Boream, 

Ut  refenint  metra,  Mercator  olim  vocitatus 
Pescod  sub  petra  Walterus  hie  est  tiimulatu'i, 
Qui  quinto  Julii  discescit  ab  orbe  Kalendas 
M.  C.  ter  Octo  cui  nonageno  mage-prendas, 
Multa  Petri  Gildae  bona  contulit  ex  pietate. 

Vestis,  et  versus  Pisis  ifitertincta. 
Requiescens  in  Dno  Henricus  Butler  obiit  ll®  die  Augusti,  Anno  1601,  £etatis  suae  30®. 

Arg.  on  a  chevron,  az.  3  cups  covered,  or,  betw.  as  many  demy  lyons  passant  guardant, 
G.  an  annulet  for  difference.  To  his  crest,  on  a  torce,  or  and  az.  an  horse's  bead  erased  quar- 
terly, arg.  et  sa. Butler. 

Fenestra  cum  Umbo  Clavium,  et  Oladiorum  a  litera  P.  pendentium,  v^iz, 

Alanus  filius  Kobti  Lamkin,  quondam  Canonicus  profcssus  Monasterii  beatae  Mariae  de 
Borlinges,  obiit  undecimo  die  Maii,  Anno  Domini  1498. 

In  Navi  Ecclios, 

Thomas  Gull  obiit  7°  die  Decembris,  Ano  Dni  1420. 

Thomas  Robertson,  Mercator  Villae  Calisiae,  obiit     —    —    —    —    —    —    —    die 

Mensis  —  —  —  et  Elizabetha  uxor  ejus,  quo  obiit  25"  die  Aprilis  Ano  Dni  1495,  et 
Maria  uxor  altera,  quae  obiit  ^  die  Julii  Ano  Dni  1520. 

Johes  Robinson,  Arm.  Mercator  Stapulae  Villae  Callisiae  (Anna,  Elizabetha,  et  Alianora, 
uxores  ejus),  Fundavit  duos  Capellano  in  Gilda  beatae  Mariae  Virginis  in  Ecclia  Parochial. 
Sci  Botulphi  de  Boston  in  pcrpetuiun  celebraturos  pro  animabus,  &c.  &c.  obiit  circa  annum 
aetatis  suae  72,  primo  die  mensis  Martii,  Anno  Dni  1525. 

A  fesse  dancettee  betw.  3  falcons. 

Athelardus  Kate,  Mercator  Stapulae,  Aldermannus  Gildae  Corpus  Christi,  obiit  in  vigilia 
Sci  Matthiae  Ano  Dni  1501,  uxores  ejus  Anna,  ac  Dna  Elena. 

Hie  jacet  AVillus  Reade  de  Boston  gen.  qui  obiit  Ano  1400. 

c\    ^    ^       S  A  fesse  between  3  griphons  heads  erased. 
Quarterly.    J  ^  chevrons  with  an  annulet. 

Robtus  Trygge,  Mercator  de  Boston,  et  Alicia   uxor  ejus.    Obiit  ille   25**  die  Augusti 

Ano  1436. 

Eoce  sub  hoc  lapidc  Thomas  Flete  sistit  humatus, 
Vi  mortis  rapidae  generosus  scmp.  vocitatus  ; 
Hie  quisquis  steteris  ipsum  precibus  memorcris, 
Sponsam  defunctam  simul  Aliciam  sibi  junctam. 
M.  C.  quater  quadringeno  quoque  deno, 
Martia  quarta  dies  exstat  ei  requics. 

Here  appears  to  have  been  a  sumptuous  monument  of  Dame  Margery  de 
Orryby,  which  was  erected  very  shortly  after  the  building  of  the  church ;  no 

cc 
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traces  uf  it  are  now  visible.     The  following  extract  from  Burton's  Monasticon 
Eboracensey  p.  366,  relates  to  this  monument : — 

**  I-iady  Ross  of  Orryby,  by  will,  proved  29th  August,  1394  (18  Richard  11.)  ordered  her 
corpse  to  he  laid  by  her  husband,  Sir  John,  in  the  monastery  of  Reival  in  Yorkshire  ;  and 
ordered  100^.  for  a  marble  tomb,  like  that  of  Dame  Margery  de  Orryby,  her  mother,  in 
Boston  church." 


None  of  the  monuments  mentioned  by  Mr.  Holles  can  now  be  identified, 
although  the  floors  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  filled  with  slabs  on  which  were 
formerly  figures  and  inscriptions.  We  have  alluded  to  the  few  brasses  or 
portions  of  diem  which  at  present  remain. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  principal  monuments  now  existing  are  as  follow : — 

In  Nave,  on  the  Floor  fiear  the  Foiit. 

Ar.  on  a  chevron  gu.  3  escallops.    CiusT.    A  stork  with  an  escallop  in  its  bill. 

Johannes  Tooley  Armiger, 

Integer  vit»  scelerisq;  purus 

Coniux  fidessimus 

Pftter  charissimus 

Amicus  certissimus 

Comes  svavissimus 

Propinquorum  deliciimi 

Egenorum  prsesidium 

Ij^norum  aesiderium 

Non  eget  Monumento  sere  perenuiori 

Bona  Hetatis  et  Charitatis  opera. 

Beatam  nominis  memoriam 

Jiltemitate  consecrarunt 

Obiit  Julij  25 

Anno  Dom.  lf)86 

iEtatis  suoo  64. 

Other  memorials  of  John  Tooley,  son  of  the  above,  who  died  20th  February, 
1718,  aged  seventy,  and  of  Isabella  his  wife,  who  died  6th  January,  1722,  aged 
seventy-two,  and  ofJolm  Tooley,  their  son,  who  died  20th  September,  1746, 
aged  sixty.  Also  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of  William  Otter,  Obadiah 
Howe,  D.D.,and  John  Tooley,  who  died  February  26th,  1688,  aged  fifty-nine. 

Oil  Brass  in  the  North  ^yaU. 

A  fess  between  three  wolves'  heads. 

Abdias  Howe,  S.S.T.P. 

Ecclesiie  Bostoniensis  Pi'a)])ositus 

111  clucidandis  Scripturis  peritissimus 

In  adstnx'Tida  jjvra  Evaiigelii 

(loftrina  exiiiiic  pollens, 

In  reviucendis  Erroribvs  solide  acvtvs  ; 

Hanc  postc^vam  Ecclesiam 

XXII  auuos  salvtiforo 

Dei  verbo  tidissiinc  parit 

Vita?  j>robitiitc  spcctatissima  orvdivit 

Morvm  gr;ivitat<?,  et  avthoritate 

colondissiuia  Decoi-avit, 

Siuiima  deui(i;  prvdcntia  modemtvs  est. 

Morte  tandem  non  opinata 

sed  ncc  iminatvra  ercptvs  est ; 

III  cielestis  Ecclesite  sortcm  coiiptatvs. 
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Lvotvosvm  svi  desiderivm 

bonis  omnibvs  relinqvens 

Et  Relictvrvs 

Desiit  esse  mortalis  Feb.  XXVII. 

AJ).  MDCLXXXn. 

^tat  SV8B  LXVII. 

Hoc  qvioqvid  Monvmcnti 

dilectiasimo  suo  conivgi 

Vxor  moestissima  posuit. 

North  Aisle— Tablets  on  the  Wall. 

Ar.  two  bars  gemel,  vert  In  chief,  an  anchor  l^etwecn  two  birds  of  the  second.  In  base, 
a  Hon  passant  gardant,  gules. Fydell. 

Over  ally  an  escutcheon  of  preteuce.    Ar.  a  chevron  between  three  lions'  heads,  sa. 

Hall 

In  the  recess  beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fydell,  the  relict  of 
Richard  Fydell,  Esq.,  with  whom  she  lived  in  the  happiest  imion  forty-one  years ;  and 
having  for  a  short  time  survived  him,  she  passed  from  this  vale  of  mortahty,  26th  January, 
1783,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age. 

i  1  and  4.  Arg.  two  bars  :  in  chief,  an  anchor  between  two  birds  az. :  in  base, 

Ouarterlv     ^         *  ^^°  passant  gardant,  gu. Fydell. 

yuanie  y.    <  g  ^  ^  chevron  between  three  lions*  heads,  sa. Hall, 

(  3.  Ar.  a  fesse  crenell^e  betw.  three  Catherine-wheels,  sa. Carttoright. 

Over  all  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.   Ermine  on  a  bend  vert,  three  pheons  or. Carleton. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Fydell,  wife  of  Samuel  Richard  Fydell,  Esq., 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Carleton,  Esq.  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  and  one  of  the  three  co- 
heiresses of  Lough  Carleton,  Esq.  She  departed  this  Ufe  on  the  29th  of  April,  1816,  aged 
forty  ^ 


Fydell,  with  a  'scutcheon  of  pretence,  a  chevron  between  three  lions  heads  erased. 

HaU. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Fydell,  Esq.,  who,  with  great  natural  abilities,  im- 
proved by  a  liberal  education  and  with  unbiassed  integrity,  sustained  and  adorned  the 
various  and  important  characters  of  a  British  senator,  a  magistrate,  a  gentleman,  ai\d  a 
merchant,  and  in  whom  (distinguished  as  he  was  by  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  manners, 
a  man  of  sound  piety  and  enlarged  benevolence,  happy  in  himself  and  delighting  always  to 
make  others  happy)  the  world  saw  and  admired  the  fairest  example  of  social  and  domestic 
virtue.  He  died,  oeloved  and  lamented,  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1780  ;  in  the  7<)th  year 
of  his  age. 

r  1  and  4.  Fydell. 

Quarterly.   <  2.  Ar.  a  chevron  sa,  between  three  lions'  heads,  erased,  sa. Hall. 

(  3.  Or,  a  fesse  crenellee  between  3  Catherine-wheels,  sa. Cartwright. 

Over  all  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.    Or,  three  garbs,  gu. Preston. 

Thomas  Fydell,  Esq.,  thrice  Mayor  of  this  borough,  and  five  times  elected  a  member  of 
parliament  for  the  same,  died  April  6th,  a.d.  1812,  in  72d  year  of  his  age. 

Mrs.  Euzabeth  Fydell,  his  relict,  second  daughter  of  Samuel  Preston,  Esq.,  and  Susanna 
his  wife,  died  November  10th,  a.d.  1813,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age  ;  both  of  them  deeply 
regretted  by  affectionate  relatives  and  numerous  frienda 


Or,  on  a  cross  gu. :  and  azure,  a  lion  passant  in  chief,  two  squirrels  sejant  in  fesse,  and  an 
endless  serpent  in  base,  all  of  the  first. Paccy. 

On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  Barry  of  six,  ar.  and  sa.  on  a  chief  gules,  a  saltirc,  or. 

HurtL 

Underneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Henry  Butler  Pacey,  Rsq.,  who  departed  this 
life  8th  December,  1785,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  deputy- 
recorder  of  this  borough,  and  an  active  magistrate  for  the  division  of  Holland.  Also,  Hannah 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  William  Hurst,  Esq.,  of  Carlton,  in  this  county,  who  died  24th  May, 
18ia 
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In  the  floor  are  memorials  of  Henry  Pacey,  Esq.,  who  died  10th  December,  1729,  aged  60; 
of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died  3d  April,  a.d.  1716  ;  and  of  their  children  RoBamuno,  Roaa^ 
Arabella,  Samuel,  and  Charles,  who  all  died  young.  Also  of  Cassandra,  his  second  wife, 
interred  March  18th,  1730 ;  and  of  their  son  Reginald,  who  died  1728,  aged  12 ;  also  of 
Richard,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  of  William  their  son,  who  is  buried  in  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  London,  and  of  John,  their  son,  who  died  abroad. 

There  is  also  a  memorial  of  Henry  Butler  Pacev,  one  of  the  Prothonotaries  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  died  January  2a,  1754,  aged  forty-nine  years, 
and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  who  died  January  24th,  1785,  aged  seventy-seven 
years. 


So^Uh  AiMe— Tablets  on  the  Wall. 


MEMORIiE  SaCRVM, 

Thomas  Lawe,*  Senator  Bostoniensib 
postqvam  ter  priefectvram  hvjus  bvrgi  ornaverat 

Rt  LXXI  ANN08  IN  VIVI8  COMPI.E\^ERAT  NaTURA:  VECTIGAL  EXOLVIT 

Anno  SAL^'TI8  MDCLVII.  3"  die  Octobris 

MORTALITATIS  SViE  SPOLIA,  ReKVKRECTIONIS  ET 

Immortalitatis  PIGNORA  hic  deporvit 
Thomas  Lawe,  filivs  e.jvs  natv  maxim vs  ad  hvc  MiERENS 
Hanc  Ceream  paterno  bepvlchro  accendi  cvravit 
a°.  s^'"  m.dclix.  x".  die.  avg"' 


At  the  cast  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  two  hatchments  with  their  coats. 


Quarterly.  -< 


Quarterly. 


1.  per  bend  indented  or,  and  az.  two  crosses  patt^e  counterchanged. 

Smith  of  Boston. 

2.  Gu.  a  chevron  betw.  9  crosslets,  or. Kyme. 

3.  Gu.  on  a  cross,  or  ;  5  mullets,  sa. Carr. 

4.  Ar.  an  eagle  displayed  .sa. ;  on  its  breast  a  trefoil  slipped,  or. Stukdey, 

(\.  As  in  the  above. Smith  of  Boston. 

)  2.  Ar.  a  bear  rampant,  sa.  collared,  muzzled  and  chained,  or. 

^  3.  Ah  in  the  above. Carr. 

(  4.  Or,  three  bars  sa. 


'  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  person  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament  during  the  Protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  great  opponent  and  annoyance  to 
that  per-'onagc.  We  do  not,  however,  find  the 
namr  of  Lawe  in  the  lists  of  the  Parliaments  held 


during  the  Protectorate  ;  nor  is  the  name  menticMied 
in  Burton's  Diart/  of  the  Proceedings  of  thm 
Parliaments.  Mr.  Lawe  was  elected  an  alderman 
of  Boston  in  1632,  and  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  in 
1635,  1645,  and  1652.  The  Corporntion  Record 
make  very  little  other  mention  of  him. 
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Ar.  a  fefise,  sa.  in  chief  3  mullets.    Motto,  Honora  Patrem  ct  Matrem. 
QxnxKua  BiNLEn,'  ex  agro  LancastreDsi  Marieeq;  lectissimse  conjugis,  quicquid  in  coelis  non 
est  sub  hac  terra  ooditur.    Una  in  Domino  requiescunt  qui  vitam  totam  duxerunt  sine 

3uerulA.  Epitaphio  non  indigent :  Resurgere  mallcnt,  quam  nosci.    Sed  in  eorum  memoriam 
oannes  utriusque  FiL  ad  hue  maeres  ac  tarn  plus  genitoribus  reddi  cupiens  hoc  posuit 
parentavit.    Anno  post  pa.  obitum  xx.  post  ma.  xiv.    Dominique  nati  imcxxvi. 


A  handsome  brass  plate  bearing  the  arms  and  motto  of  the  Kyme  family^  and 
the  following  inscription^  has  lately  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  this  aisle : 


Nightingale  Kyme  Armiger 

ab  antiquA  stirpe  Baronum  Kyme 

de  Kyme 

in  Bgri  Idncohiiensi  longe  ordine  ortus 

et  (sic  creditur)  ultimus  superstes  haeres. 

Ob.  apud  Boston,  Mai  xxv.  mdcccxiv. 

Anno  LZiv.  natus. 

Hujus  EcdesisB  extra  muros  sepultus  jacet 

Elizabetha  uxor  ejus 

Ob.  Sept  xxra,  mdcccl  an:  nat:  lvi. 

Hanc  tabulam  in  memoriam 

attavorum  P.  C.  Carolus  Wright 

Aldermannus  de  Boston 

MDCCCL. 


Mr.  HoLLES  gives  the  inscription,  which  then  existed,  in  Latin,  as  a  memorial 
of  Richard  Bolles,  Esq.,  of  Haugh,  but  he  does  not  notice  a  most  brilliant  coat-of- 
anns  upon  a  brass  plate,  with  real  metals  and  tinctures  enamelled,  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  has,  probably,  been  renewed  since  Mr.  Holles  made 
his  collections — ^the  inscription  m  memory  of  Mr.  Bolles  being  now  in  English, 
Mr.  Holles  gives  it  in  Latin.  The  coat-of-arms  contains  sixteen  quarterings, 
and  is  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle.« 

The  quarterings  are  as  follows : — 


Quarterly. 


[  1.  Sa.  3  lamps  or,  flame,  ar. 

)  2.  Ar.  3  •  •  ♦  sa. 

i  3.  Ar.  a  chevron  between  10  cross  crosslets,  sa.- 

;  4.  Sa.  a  chevron  between  3  bells,  or. 


-Kyme. 


*  The  Dyneley  or  Dingley  family  was  formerly  of 
▼ery  great  consequence  in  Boston. 

Thomas  Dingley,  knight  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  son  of  John  Dingley,  Esq.,  and  Mabel, 
daugfater  of  Edmund  Weston  of  Boston,  and  sister 
of  Sir  William  Weston,  grand  prior  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  throughout  England,  held  the  Com- 
mandery  of  Shengay  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  was 
at  Malta  in  1531.  Sir  John  Dyneley  held  land 
on  the  west  side  of  Wide  Bargate,  in  1640 ;  and 
in  the  Corporation  Reeordt,  under  date  May  18, 
1686,  the  will  of  Sir  John  Dingley,  knight  of  East 
Sheen,  Richmond,  dated  9th  October,  1668,  is  in- 
serted. The  will  recites  that  he  was  bom  at 
Boston,  and  that  *'  he  leaves  2002.  to  the  Corpor- 
atkm  to  be  expended  in  the  reparation  of  the  church, 
the  market-cross,  and  the  bridge,  for  ever.** 

'  This  Richard  Bolles  was  the  grandfather 
of  Sir  John  Bolles  of  Thorpe  Hall,  near  Louth,  the 
hero   of  the    legend    of  the    Spanish   Lady  {See 


Percy*8  ReUqueSy  vol.  iii.  p.  234) ;  he  (Sir  John) 
died  November  3d,  1606,  leaving  three  sons,  viz., 
Sir  Charles  Bolles,  who  was  slain  at  Winceby, 
whilst  fighting  as  a  Royalist,  in  October  1643 ; 
Colonel  John  Bolles,  slain  at  Alton  near  Win- 
chester, in  the  same  cause,  in  1643 ;  and  Edward, 
who  died  in  London,  but  was  buried  at  Louth, 
1683.  Elizabeth  Bolles,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles, 
married  Thomas  Elsey,  and  their  grand-daughter, 
Sarah,  married  Richard  Wright,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Bailey  Wright,  the  present  rector  of 
Wrangle.  Some  of  the  presents  made  by  the 
Spanish  Lady  to  Sir  John  Bolles,  on  his  leaving 
Cadiz,  are  yet  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wright's 
family. 

There  was  a  Richard  Bolles,  Esq.,  living  in 
Boston  in  1591 ;  he  paid  20/.  towards  a  subsidy 
levied  in  that  year.  Richard  Bolles  was  also 
assessed  40/.  in  1603  to  a  county  subsidy. 
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f  1.  BaiTy  of  0  ar.  and  sa.  in  chic  ,  3  bezants. 

2.  A  chevron  between  3  escallops   in  chief,  and   a  cross  fitchee  in 
Quarterly.   <        base,  sa. 

3.  Party  i)er-pale  dancettce,  sa.  and  or. 

1^4.  Sa.  a  chevron  ermine,  between  three  wings,  ar. 

^1.  At.  3  foxes  passant,  sa. 

2.  Cheque,  or  and  sa.  a  chief  ermine. 

3.  Fretty  ar.  and  sable. 

4.  Ar.  a  chevron  l>etween  3  cross  crosslets,  sa.  on  a  bordurc  of  the 
second  entoyer  of  bezants. 

'1.  Fretty  sa.  and  ar.  a  canton  of  the  last. 

2.  Ar.  3  chevronels  sa.  in  chief  a  fleur-de-lis,  or. 

3.  Sa.  a  chevron,  between  3  crosslets,  or,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  of  the 
second. 

^4.  Ar.  two  bars  engrailed,  sa. 

Crest. — ^A  demi-boar  ar.  armed  and  unguled  or,  vulned  in  the  breast  with  a  boar-spear 
ar.  and  imbrued.* 


Quarterly. 


Quarterly. 


On  the  south  wall,  near  the  vestry  door,  is  this  hatchment, — 

Vert,  on  a  chevron  ar.  between  3  stars  of  6  points  ar.  as  many  mullets  gu.  impaled  with 
8  quarterings. 

1.  Gu.  a  saltire  erm. 

2.  Fretty  ar.  and  gu.  a  canton  erm. 

3.  Gu.  a  sem^e  of  ermine  spots,  or,  over  all  a  lion  rampant. 

4.  Ar.  four  fusils  in  fess.  gu. 
6.  Gu.  a  chief,  ar. 

6.  Ar.  a  saltire  engrailed,  sa. 

7.  Erm.  a  chief  sa. 

8.  Gu.  a  saltire  erm. 

For  Richard  Smith,  who  died  a.d.  1626.    Underneath  is  the  following  verse  and  l^gendy 
and  a  death's  head  with  a  heart  in  the  mouth  : — 

My  corps  with  kings  and  monarchs  sleeps  in  l)edd  ; 
My  soule  with  sight  of  Christ  in  heaven  is  fedd  : 
Tliis  lump,  that  lamp  shall  meet  and  shine  more  bright 
Than  Phccbus  when  no  streams  his  clearest  light. 

Omnes  sic  ibuit,  sic  imus,  ibitis,  ibunt 


Arg.  a  chevron  between  three  bugles,  sa.  over  a  memorial  to  John  Wayet,  twice  Mayor  of 
the  borough,  who  died  l(>th  February,  1784,  aged  84.  Of  Mary  his  wife,  who  die<l  3d  May, 
1780,  aged  70;  of  John  Wayet  their  son  (twice  Mayor),  who  died  17th  November,  1813, 
aged  81  ;  of  Anne  his  wife,  who  died  29th  June,  17JK>,  aged  (yi) ;  and  of  John  Wayet,  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wayet,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  died  iid  May,  1825,  aged  17. 

The  following  memorials  are  in  the  vestry: — 

Thomas  Laughton,  died  February  lf)th,  1681  ;  Mary  his  wife,  inteiTcd  July  2d,  1676; 
Caroline  CJilbert,  died  April  28th,  1682  ;  W.  Panncl  died  Febniary  2()th,  1681. 

Tlie  following  notices  refer  to  the  churchyard.  The  Coqx)ration  Records 
state  that  in  1711  a  lease  was  signed  to  Mr.  James  Whiting  of  a  messua^  or 
tenement,  with  the  place  called  the  Shoemakers'  Hall,  and  chambers,  and  shops, 
and  warehouses,  together  with  the  quay  or  wharf  adjoining  the  same  in  the 
churchyard^  for  ten  years  at  61.  per  annum. 

In  1725,  it  was  ordered  that  no  graves  be  made  near  the  walls  of  the  church. 
The  churchyard  was  much  improved  in  1854  and  1855  by  the  aid  of  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

'  Lincolnshire  Churches.     Division  of  Holiaud,  Boston,  p.  59  (1843). 


DIVISION    VI. 


Malk  t^mtg^  '§astm. 


OSTON  had  evidently  no  existence  as  a  separate 
parish  or  town  when  the  Domesday  Survey  was 
taken.  The  exact  time  when  it  became  one  is 
\  unknown^  but  it  had  attained  that  distinction  before 
the  commencement  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  since, 
in  1204,  it  was  a  place  of  high  commercial  import- 
ance. However  this  may  be,  the  original  boun- 
daries between  Boston  and  the  parish  of  Skirbeck, 
fix)m  which  it  was  separated,  may  at  this  day  be 
very  accuratelv  determined.  These  boundaries  were,  the  natural  drain  or 
creek,  then  called  Scirebeck,  on  the  north-east  and  east,  the  river  Witham  and 
Old  Hammond  Beck  on  the  south-east  and  south,  and  the  Holland  Fen  on  the 
west  and  north.  These  boundaries  are  very  nearly  those  of  the  present  dav ; 
for,  although  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scirebeck  has  now  become  dry  land,  tlie 
former  course  of  that  stream  may  yet  be  traced  without  any  great  diSfficulty. 

The  Scirebeck^  originally  rose  near  High  Hills,  thence  it  flowed  along  very 
nearly  in  the  present  line  of  Robin  Hood's  Walk,  crossing  the  road  from  Maud 
Foster's  Drain  to  the  Grand  Sluice,  at  the  east  end  of  Robin  Hood's  Walk ;  it 
then  slanted  across  to  the  Cowbridge  Road,  which  it  reached  near  the  site  of 
the  Catholic  ChapeL  It  ran  along  the  south  side  of  this  road  until  it  reached 
the  east  comer  of  the  row  of  houses  which,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bargate 
Road,  faces  the  south ;  it  then  crossed  Bargate,  and  kept  eastward,  partly  along 
the  bed  of  the  present  Maud  Foster's  Dram,  and  partly  on  the  west  side  of  it, 
so  that  three  or  four  pieces  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  drain  arc  in  the 
parish  of  Skirbeck.     It  quitted  the  line  of  the  drain  near  Mount  Bridge,  and 


*  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  SciR,  pure,  clear, 
brig^ht,  and  the  Danish  B(ECK,  a  brook,  or  the 
Teuiomc  Bkkb,  a  nnal]  rapid  stream.  5ee  Vkrs- 
TEGAN. — Seir  also  means  a  division,  partition,  &c. 
**  At  Hangham,  near  Louth,  is  a  hill  called  Skir- 
heckf  out  of  the  side  of  which  occasionally  rushes  a 


spring  of  water,  sufficient  to  fill  a  tube  of  thirty 
inches  in  diameter.  The  stream  continues  to  run 
for  several  weeks  tojrether  from  a  place  where,  at 
other  times,  there  is  not  the  siiphtest  appearance  of 
a  spring.'* — Allkn's  Lincolnshire^  vol.  ii.  p.  19(^. 
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crossed  tlie  Skirbeck  Road  near  the  end  of  the  serpentine  Lane,*  boundii^  the 
Augustine  Friars'  Pasture,  it  entered  the  river  by  one  outlet  near  the  GaUows* 
Mills,  and  by  another  not  far  from  the  old  Maud  Foster's  Gowt^  Scirebeek, 
where  it  crossed  the  road  between  the  Cowbridfje  Road  and  the  sluice,  was 
passed  by  a  bridge  called  Hallow  or  Hollow  Bridge;  and  in  a  plan  of  the 
parish  of  Skirbeck,  dated  1725,  the  inclosure  to  the  north  of  Rooin  Hood's 
Walk  is  called  Hallow  Bridge  Dale.  This  stream  crossed  Bargate  at  a  place 
called  Peddcr's  Bridge ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  near  to  where  Millhill 
is  now  situated,  was  a  cross  called  Pedder's  Cross,  both  of  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  Cor|X)ration  Records  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Near 
to  the  end  of  Bargate  the  Butts  were  placed,  and  there  is  mention  made  of  a 
building  for  "  making  of  ropes  being  erected  near  the  Butts  at  Bargate  end,**  in 
1619;  work  was  "to  be  forebome  in  this  building  on  market-days,  and  the 
tenant  was  not  to  use  any  tarring  about  the  same.'  These  Butts  were  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road  between  Pedder's  Bridge  and  Maud  Foster's  Draioj 
although  they  existed  long  before  that  drain  was  made.  Pedder's  Bridge  is 
called  Peter's  Cross  Bridge  in  an  ancient  survey  of  the  parish  of  Skirbieck, 
and  that,  most  probably,  was  its  proper  name,  derived  from  its  proximity  to  the 
Guild  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul. 

The  parish  of  Boston,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  is  partly  within  the  wapentake 
or  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  and  partly  in  that  of  iGrton,  the  river  formmg  the 
boundary  between  them.  The  latitude  of  the  church  is  53®  10'  North,  the  fonffl- 
tude  0^25' East.  Boston  is  116  miles  North  from  London,  and  36  miles  S.STE. 
from  Lincoln.  The  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  principaUy  consists  of 
one  long  street,  called  Bargate,  the  market-place,  and  another  street,  called 
South  Sti'eet,  leading  into  South  Place,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
of  a  long  street,  called  High  Street,  formerly  Gowt  Street,  and  a  shorter 
one  called  West  Street,  formerly  Ford-end  Lane,  branching  from  it  at  right 
angles. 

A  number  of  other  less  impoi'tant  streets,  lanes,  &c,  are  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  our  survey. 

We  will  begin  tliis  survey  at  Maud  Foster's  Bridge,  although  the  boundary 
of  the  town,  as  detennincd  by  the  old  course  of  the  Scirebeek,  is  a  short  distance 
south  of  tliat  bridge.  The  present  bridge,  and  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  it,  were 
erected  in  1807  and  1808.  The  first  mention  in  the  Coq)oration  Records  of 
Maud  Foster's  Drain  occurs  in  1568,  when  it  is  stated  "the  new  cut  to  Cow- 
bridge  was  made ;"  and  it  was  ordered  on  the  first  of  November  in  that  year, 
"  that  the  dykinge  of  the  new  cut  (drei/ne)  to  Cowbrygge  shall  be  doon  with 
such  spede  as  may  be  conveiiicntlie ;  and  for  the  charge  thereof  it  is  agrede, 
that  tlie  Mayor  sluille  disbourse  of  the  towne's  money  the  sum  of  twentie  marks, 
till  further  order  be  taken." 

In  1569,  "the  surveyors  of  the  high-waies"  were  ordered  to  attend  to  the 
completion  of  the  "new  drcync"  and  the  repairs  of  the  highway  adjoining.  We 
have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  ascertain  how  this  noble  canal  received  the 
name  which  it  has  long  borne,  but  have  not  succeeded.     Maud  Foster  herself, 

'  That  this  lane  >\-a.s  the  original  boundary  be-  furrows,      l^oth  Coles  and   IIalliwkll  agree 

twern  Boston  and  r^kirbeck,  and  that  it  was  for-  with  this  definition,  and  Blount  ?ays  nrariy  the 

merly  a  water-course,  is  evident  from  the  Corpor-  same.     A  selion  appears  to  have  been  what  in  a 

ation  Records^  which  state,  both  in  1640  and  lOso,  plouphed  fiehl  is  now  called  a  landf  or  the  space 

that    a  selion  of  land  in  the   said   pasture,  which  between  two  furrows. 

formerly  belonged  to  another   proprietor,  abutted  -  The  common  drain  that  leads  to  Maud  Foster*! 

upon  the  common  setrer  between  Boston  and  Skir-  Gowt    is    mentioned  in  the   Corporation  RecordM 

beck  on  the  East.  in  ir>40,  and  again  in  1680  ;  this  was,  undoubtedly, 

CowF.LL  says  a  selion  is  a  piece  of  ground  of  Maud  Foster's  Drain, 
uncertain  quantity— a  ridpe  of  land  between  two 


MAUD  Foster's  drain. 
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however^  has  ceased  to  be  a  myth,  for  we  find  frequent  mention  of  her  in  the 
Corporation  Records.  But  we  cannot  connect  this  person  with  the  Drain,  so  as 
to  discover  any  reason  why  it  should  bear  her  name.*  Tradition  asserts,  that 
Mand  Foster  was  the  owner  of  land  through  which  the  new  cut  would  pass, 
and  that  she  gave  consent  to  its  passage  upon  very  favourable  conditions,  one  of 
which  was,  that  it  should  bear  her  name.  Our  readers  must  take  this  tradition 
for  what  it  is  worth,  we  cannot  strengthen  it  by  any  facts.  In  the  earlier  edi- 
tioos  of  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  the  map  of  Lincolnshire  does  not  contain  any 
trace  of  Maud  Foster's  Drain,  or  of  any  other  drain  in  that  direction,  which  we 
wonder  at,  for  we  have  seen  that  this  drain  was  made  in  1568 ;  and  Camden's 
first  edition  was  published  in  1586.  Dugdale,  in  his  first  edition  (1662),  calls 
Mand  Foster's  Qowt  a  work  of  Sir  Anthony  Thomas ;  this  is  wrong :  it  was 
put  of  Sir  Anthony's  plan  to  enlarge  and  deepen  this  drain,  but  it  existed  as 
MAUD  Foster's  Drain  when  he  commenced  his  operations  in  1631,  and  it  has 
nnintemiptedly  borne  the  same  name  to  the  present  period.  In  Camden's 
earliest  mof  of  Lincolnshire,  "  the  outfall  from  Cowbrigg  is  by  New-gote,"  which 
is  almost  a  proof  that  Maud  Foster's  Drain  was  not  considered  a  leading  work  of 
drainage  at  that  time.  There  was^  probablv^  a  natural  drainage  by  the  old 
Sdrebeck  in  Dugdale's  time,  as  he  mentions  Maud  Foster's  Gowt  as  a  ^'  natural 
oatfalL" 

The  building  represented  below  formerly  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 


Heron's  Hall. 


leading  to  the  sluice  near  the  west  end  of  North  Street     It  had  evidently  been 


*  The  Carporaiion.  Reeordi  state,  that  it  was 
agreed  in  1568  (the  year  the  new  cut  was  ordered 
to  be  made),  that  Maude  Foster  *'  shall  have  two 
oellan  and  one  cottage,  and  three  acres  of  pasture, 
being  the  town's,  during  her  life,  for  the  yearly  rent 
of  49«.  8d.,  to  be  paid  on  the  usual  days.  She  to 
bear  all  reparations  and  charges.  And,  in  consider- 
atioa  thereof,  she  has  promised,  with  Richard 
Andky,  her  snretie,  to  be  bound  in  obligation  in  the 
ram  of  zz.  marks,  on  the  condition  to  pay  10/. 
to  the  town's  hall,  within  one  month  next  after  her 
decease.'*  In  1570,  it  was  ordered  that  **  Maude 
Foster   shall   give  an   obligation,  with   sufficient 


suretie  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses,  to  pay  10/.  to 
the  Corporation  immediately  after  her  decease."  I n 
1580,  Maud  Foster  "was  discharged  of  sundry  tene- 
ments, a  garth,  and  three  acres  of  pasture  in  the 
Holms,  and  a  house  and  cellar  next  the  Grete  hedd  (?) 
if  she  will  not  repaire  the  same."  The  Parish 
Registers  show  that  she  was  buried  10th  November, 
1581  ;  and,  in  1582,  her  land,  &c.,  were  rented  to 
Gregory  Hill.  In  1590,  a  house  and  cellar  belong- 
ing to  Maud  Foster's  assignees  paid  5s.  fee-farm 
rent  to  the  manor  of  Hall-trarth  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  a  house  in  Fish  Row  is  mentioned  as  once  the 
property  of  Maud  Foster. 

DD 
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a  mansion  of  some  consequence  and  considerable  extent;  it  was  generally  called 
Heron's  or  Heronshaw  *  Hall,  but  why  it  was  so  called  is  not  known.  Tradi- 
tion reports  this  building  to  have  been  erected  with  the  stones  taken  from  the 
church,  &c.  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem ;  a  stone  in  the  northern  gable  of  the 
house  bore  the  date  1659,  and  the  initials  W.E.R. 

Heron's  Hall  was  taken  down  in  1811. 

We  know  nothmg  either  by  record  or  tradition,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
name  "  Robin  IIooTs  TFaW:,"  which  is  now  given  to  a  portion  of  the  bed  of 
the  Scirebeck.  We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Corporation  Records  in  the  year 
1633. 

The  chapel  used  by  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  Bargate  Bridge  by  the  side  of  Maud  Foster's  Drain.  It  is 
a  neat  brick  building,  and  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary ;  it  was  built  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Rev.  Bernard  Addis,  who  was  the  first  priest  that  officiated 
therein.  It  was  opened  in  1827,  and  will  hold  from  450  to  500  persons,  bat 
will  not  furnish  that  number  with  seats.  The  succession  of  officiating  priests 
has  been  as  follows : — 

1827.  Rev.  Bernard  Addis. 

1829.  Rev.  Joseph  Postlewhite. 
Rev.  Charles  Lomax. 

1838.  Rev.  John  Scott 

1854.  Rev.  John  Rigby. 

The  present  minister  is  benevolently  enga£^  in  endeavouring  to  raise  funds 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  (about  100)  belonging  to  the 
concrregation. 

About  half-a-mile  from  Bargate  Bridge  on  the  road  to  Spilsby,  the  road  branches 
off  to  the  eastward  towards  Wainfleet ;  and  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  roads, 
a  large  detached  portion  of  the  parish  of  Boston  commences:  this  is  bounded  by 
the  road  to  Spilsby  on  the  west,  by  that  to  Wainfleet  on  the  south,  by  that  to 
Freiston  Ings  on  the  east,  and  by  Boston  Long  Hedges  to  the  north,  where  its 
boundary  again  meets  the  Spilsby  Road  at  Hill  Dyte  Bridge.  The  area  in- 
cluded in  this  circuit  formed  anciently  the  hundred  of  Fishtoft,  and  part  of  the 
hamlet  of  Fenne,  as  will  be  described  hereafter.  It  now  comprehends  Boston 
Fen  End,  Willoughby  Hills,  smd  the  Long  Hedges.  We  find  the  "  Long 
Fenne  in  the  Fenn  End"  mentioned  in  1515,  when  the  Guild  of  St  Mary  held 
property  there.  In  1524,  "the  Long  Fenne"  is  said  to  be  "in  Tofl,  near 
Boston."  In  1594,  the  Corporation  had  a  farm  there,  which  rented  for  8t 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  dispute  about  this  time  concerning  the  parochial 
appropriation  of  this  district;  for,  in  1581,  the  Coqxjration  agreed  to  hold  the 
collectors  of  taxes  harmless  for  having  levied  distress  for  taxes  in  the  hundred 
of  Toft  In  1625,  the  Fen  Ends  and  Willoughby  Hills  are  mentioned  as  parts 
of  Boston.  In  1680,  the  Fen  Ends  are  said  to  be  in  the  hundred  of  Fishtofl; 
and,  in  1690,  Long  Hedges  and  Fen  End  are  described  as  parts  of  Boston. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  incompatibility  in  these  various  statements,  for  these  dis- 
tricts are  nowhere  said  to  be  in  the  parish  of  Fishtoft  Their  connexion  with 
the  hamlet  of  Fenne,  and  with  Fenne  Chapel,  which  was  a  chai)el-of-ease  to 
Fishtoft  Church,  will  form  a  part  of  the  account  of  Fishtoft. 

The  angle  where  the  Spilsby  and  Wainfleet  Roads  separate  is  called 
Burton  CoruQT.     In  1611,  the  heirs  of  Richard  Wyles  held  a  mansion  called 


'  The  Parish  Register  contains  the  following 
entries  relative  to  this  family  : — 

Audrey,  dauphter  of  John  and  Dorothy  Heron- 
shaw, baptised  4th  December,  1698. 

Dorothy,  wife   of  John   Heronshaw,   died   16th 


October,  1701.  John  Heronshaw  and  Mary  How- 
sam  married  15th  April,  1702.  Elizabeth  Heron- 
shaw, buried  17th  Aupist,  1705. 

Mary,  wife  of  John  Heronshaw,  died  1st  January, 
1730. 


THE   FEN-END,   LONG   HEDGES,  ETC. 
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Bamham  House,  which  is  said  to  have  been  situated  at  a  place  called  Broken 
Cross,  at  Boston-Long-Fenne-end ;  they  paid  a  quit-rent  to  the  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Poynton  HSi,  Freiston,  of  lOJdL,  and  half  a  pound  of  pepper.  In 
1650,  this  estate  was  held  by  Bridget  Wyles;  in  1661,  by  Andrew  Burton; 
in  1676,  by  John  Burton,  who  died  in  1691,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of 
the  same  name,  who  paid  the  above  quit-rent  in  1692.  It  is  probable  that 
the  house  now  standing  near  Burton  Comer  is  the  Bamham  House  above 
alladed  to. 


Burton  Corner  House. 


In  1661,  four  messuages  and  land  are  described  as  situated  at  Boston-Long- 
Fenne-end,  in  the  respective  occupation  of  John  Hobson,  Thomas  Brown,  An- 
thony Kellett,  and  Andrew  Burton,  the  latter  property  belonged  to  Tliouias 
Baron.  In  1680,  Daniel  Caboume  held  a  mansion  at  the  Fenne  End  in  the 
hundred  of  Fishtoft  The  premises  are  described  as  consisting  of  a  house,  con- 
taining eight  bays  and  two  outshots ;  a  bam,  containing  three  bays  and  one 
outshot ;  and  a  stable  at  the  end  of  the  bam,  an  orchard,  a  garth,  and  one  close 
of  pasture-land  lying  underneath  it,  containing  altogether  eight  acres.  This 
property  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  of  ATvuigliam  Abbey,  and  rented  to 
John  Chrresby,  of  London,  in  1640.  The  Vestry-Book  of  Boston  contains  an 
aitry,  under  date  1768,  stating  that  the  boundarv-post  between  Boston  and 
Fishtoft  was  called  JobsorCs  Pound,  and  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
Burton  Comer.  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  held  land  in  Long  Hedges  and  Willoughby 
Hills  in  1611,  and  Sir  Robert  Addey  was  then  a  considerable  proprietor  in  both 
places. 

Returning  to  Bargate  Bridge,  we  find,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  a 
cluster  of  houses  called  Mill  Hill.  The  Corporation  Records  state  that,  in  1640, 
Nathaniel  Malkinson  held,  in  fee-farm,  one  piece  of  waste  land  in  Bargate, 
whereupon  was  lately  one  windmill  and  tenement  Mill  Hill  in  Bargate,  and 
the  waste  land  beyond  it,  are  mentioned  in  1676.  The  hill  was  occupied  by 
William  West  in  1 680,  and  is  described  as  having  then  a  messuage  and  several 
tenements  upon  it  In  1711,  the  Corporation  leased  part  of  Mill  Hill  to  be 
btiilt  upon.     On  the  east  side  of  Bargate,  nearly  opix)site  Mill  Hill,  is  St  Peter's 
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Lane,  which  now  fronts  an  open  space  called  the  Pen  Yard;  tins  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Bede-houses  and  gardens  belonging  to  St  Peter's  Guild.  The 
houses  were  taken  down  in  1719.  The  Hall,  and  other  buildings  belonging  to 
the  Guild,  formerly  stood  in  this  neighbourhood;  a  public-house  near  it  yet 
bears  the  sign  of  the  Cross  Keys,  the  usual  batlge  of  St  Peter.  The  open 
yard  in  front  of  St  Peter's  Lane,  called  the  Pen  Yard,  is  used  to  pen  or  fold 
sheep  in  during  the  great  cattle-markets.  The  whole  of  the  large  area  of  Wide 
Bargate  is  also  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  It  apjx^ars  by  the  Corporation 
Records  that  sheei>-|)en8  were  first  erected  here  in  1623.  These  pens  were 
then  represented  as  sufficient  to  rent  for  5L  per  annum. 

The  progression  of  the  Sheej)  and  Cattle  Market  is  stated  below.*  At  pre- 
sent there  is  space  and  accommodation  for  30,000  slieep,  and  the  number 
brought  to  market  annually  is  estimated  as  being  90,000.  The  space  appro- 
priated to  the  Shee[)  Market  is  occasionally  found  to  be  inconveniently  smalL 
At  the  May  fau-  of  1855,  pens  were  required  for  32,000  sheep,  and  the  requisite 
room  was  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  This  was  a  larger  number  than  had 
been  shown  in  Boston  at  one  time  since' 1827.  About  15,CH0O  sheep  were  penned 
in  the  market  a  fortnight  aftenvards.  At  this  fair,  one  proprietor  penned  nearly 
2000  sheep,  and  another  about  1500.  The  homed  cattle  annually  exhibited  are 
about  6500,  and  the  pigs  15,000.  There  is  a  fat  stock-market— first  established 
in  1847 — held  every  Wednesday.  There  is  no  toll  levied  upon  homed  cattle 
or  horses.  The  Town  Council  "have  at  present  (1856)  the  tolls  in  their  own 
hands,  which  are  collected  by  a  person  employed  on  their  behalf.  The  trees 
round  the  Sheep  Market  were  planted  in  1822,  and  the  cost  (about  SOL)  raised 
by  subscription.  The  cai"e  and  maintenance  of  these  trees  were  undertaken  by 
the  Town  Council  in  1836.« 

Proceeding  along  the  eastern  side  of  Bargate  we  reach  Pen  Street,  which 
was  commenced  alx)ut  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Pen  Street  opens 
into  Grove  Sti-eet,  and  a  numl>er  of  smaller  streets,  and  at  its  southern  extremity 
falls  nito  Main  Ridge.  There  was  not  a  house  u\x)n  all  this  space  a  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  site  was  then  a  garden ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  principal  part  of  Main  Ridge,  and  all  the  various  lanes^  Ac, 
west  of  it 


'  Id  1676,  the  sheep.pens  in  R:iri;nte  were  rented 
at  12(/.  each  annually,  and  all  pens  previously  erected 
by  individuals  ordered  to  be  taken  down.  In  1720, 
the  present  Pen  Yard  wits  ordered  to  be  fenced  and 
let  for  a  sheep-market ;  the  number  of  pens  to  be 
160,  and  the  pennaf^  of  sheep  fixed  at  Irf.  each. 
A  lease  of  the  pens  and  }>en-yard  for  ten  years  was 
panted  to  Henry  Kinnersley,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
51/.  10s.,  and  5  lbs.  of  su^r,  and  to  char^  \d.  each 
and  no  more ;  this  was  equal,  without  any  profit 
to  the  lessee,  to  the  pennaf^  of  12,400  sheep.  In 
1730,  the  pens  were  rented  for  77/.  and  7  lbs.  of 
sufrar,  equal  to  the  pennanre  of  1H,550  sheep.  In 
1740,  the  rent  was  73/.  and  7  lbs.  of  sucrar,  and  all 
parish  rates  and  assessments.  In  1742,  complaints 
were  made  that  William  Cooke  of  Hardney,  and 
Jiuncs  Hancock  of  Hornca-^stle,  infringed  upon  the 
riirhts  of  the  lessees,  by  settinp:  up  a  market  in 
Skirbeck,  where  sheep  were  exposed  for  sale  with- 
out being  brought  into  the  market  at  Boston.  In 
1750,  the  sheep-pens  were  rer.ted  for  ten  years  for 
<K)/.  and  7  lbs.  of  sucrar,  equal  to  21,6oo  sheep.  In 
1767,  the  rent  was  l.JS/.,  equal  to  32,200  sheep. 
In  1777,  the  rent  was  160/.,  equal  to  3«,650  sheep. 
In  1792,  the  rent  wa**  IHO/.,  equal  to  43,200  sheep. 
In  1  SOS,  it  was  230/.,  equal  to  55,200  sheep.  In 
1S15,  the  pens  were  rented  ft>r  three  years  at  350/. 


(>er  annum,  equal  to  the  pennagc  of  S4,000  sheep. 
The  absolute  number  folded  in  1816  was  99,180. 
In  1K21,  the  existing  pens  were  far  flrom  bciiig 
sufficient  for  the  number  of  sheep  brought  to  the 
market. 

In  1822,  the  pens  were  rented  for  590f  ,  wUeh 
would  require  the  annual  pennage  of  141,600  sheep, 
but  the  lessee  lost  money  by  the  contract.  In 
1824,  the  Corporation  resolved  to  hire  a  pasture  as 
near  Hargate  Drain  as  possible,  for  the  cattle- 
market  to  be  held  in  ;  but  the  tradesmen  and 
property-holders  in  Strait  and  Wide  Bargate  peti- 
tioned atraiust  the  measure,  and  the  resolution  was 
rescinded.  In  1S25,  the  lessee  of  the  tolls  peti- 
tioned for  a  reduction  of  his  rent,  stating  that  since 
the  commencement  of  his  lease,  markets  for  sheep 
had  been  established  at  Bolingbroke,  Tattershall, 
Donincrton,  Cn)yland,  and  Long  Sutton,  to  the 
injury  of  Boston  market.  He  further  stated  that 
besides  his  rent  of  51K)/.,  he  paid  annual  parish  and 
other  rates  amounting  to  75/. ;  this  made  his  nnnnal 
payments  equal  to  the  pennage  of  159,600  sheep. 
In  1838,  the  pens  were  rented  for  ten  years  at  430/., 
and  in  1848  for  350/..  equal  (without  the  town 
rates)  to  103,200,  and  84,000  sheep  respectively. 

-  Mr.  ('hristopher  Blades  originated  and  carried 
out  this  improvement. 


GROYS  8TREBT  CHAPEL. 
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In  QroYe  Street^  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  Congregationalists  or  Inde- 
FENDENT8  was  Opened  on  the  7th  of  October,  1819.  It  is  a  plain,  commodions 
building,  and  was  built  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  chapel  of  this  denomination  established  in  the  town.^  It  will  hold  a  con- 
legation  of  about  700  persons,  and  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  1600t 
The  succession  of  ministers  has  been  as  follows: — 

Rev.  Thomas  Haynes,  1819  to  1836. 

Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  to  1850. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Holmes,  to  1854. 

Rev.  John  Keynes,  present  minister. 

Sunday-school  rooms  have  been  erected  in  connexion  with  this  chapel. 

In  Chapel  Row,  leading  from  Main  Ridge,  a  small  chapel  was  built,  in  1804, 
for  the  use  of  the  Unetakians,  who  continued  to  occupy  it  until  1819,  when  they 
r^noved  to  a  larger  and  more  commodious  chapel  m  Spain  Lane.  The  Rev. 
John  Platts  was  minister  of  this  chapel  from  1804  to  1817  ;  when  he  went  to 
Doncaster^  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  David  W.  Jones,  who  continued 
with  the  congregation  after  its  removal  into  Spain  Lane.  The  chapel  in  Chapel 
Row  has,  since  the  Unitarians  left  it,  been  successively  occupied  by  the  Quakers 
and  Particular  Baptists,  and  is  at  present  used  by  the  Radical  or  Reformed 
M^odists. 

Returning  to  Bargate,  and  passing  along  the  eastern  side  of  that  street,  we 
come  to  Corpus  Christi  Lane,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Guild  so 
called^  formerly  in  Boston ;  there  are  at  present  no  ancient  buildings  within  it 


Remains  of  Pescod  House. 


^  The  Parith  Registers  record  the  burials  of  many 
persons  called  ** Independents^*  duriog  the  eight- 
eenth centurj — say  from  1750  to  1771.  **  The  wife 
of Watts,  an  Independent  minister,"  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  buried  14th  May,  1763.    So 


far  back  as  1709,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  **  131 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  Boston  ;'*  and, 
in  1784,  **  Anabaptists  and  Independents**  are  fre- 
quently mentioned. 
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This  lane  is  also  called  Water  Lane,  firom  one  of  the  water-houses  already 
mentioned  havmg  been  formerly  situated  there. 

A  narrow  lane  called  Silver  Street,  but  formerly  known  as  Thieves*  Lane, 
diverges  from  Wide  Bargate  near  the  entrance  into  Bar^te,  and  ends 
in  Pump  Square  and  Mam  Ridge.  Thieves'  Lane  is  mentioned  in  1564. 
There  were  some  capital  messuages  in  this  lane  in  1640.  Mitre  Lane,  called 
Petticoat  Lane  in  1741,  another  ancient  avenue  of  the  town,  runs  in  the  same 
direction  as  Silver  Street,  and  enters  the  Pumps  by  means  of  Pescod  Lane. 
The  remains  of  Pescod  House,  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Pescod,  are  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  latter-mentioned  lane.  What  remains  of  this  ancient  house  is 
represented  in  the  engraving  in  the  previous  page. 

In  1581,  Mitre  Lane  was  known  as  PescSl  Lane,  the  latter  name  being 
now  appropriated  only  to  the  southern  portion  of  this  communication.  There 
formerly  was  a  large  orchard  in  this  lane,  which,  in  1640,  belonged  to  Alice 
Akerley ;  it  and  two  tenements  belonged,  in  1581,  to  the  Draper  family,  and  in 
this  year  Mr.  Draper  had  permission  ^^  to  put  up  a  pair  of  gates  in  Pesood  Lane, 
in  Bargate,  for  the  cleanly  keeping  of  the  same;  the  gates  to  be  kept  in  repairs 
by  him  and  his  heirs.  The  passage  through  the  said  lane  to  the  Taum^s 
Uroundsi?)  to  be  had  without  disturbance  or  hindrance."  The  Carr  family 
(baronets)  had  also  property  in  this  lane ;  and,  in  1680,  a  person  named  Scroope 
Snowden  held  houses  in  it 

We  will  now  return  to  the  north  end  of  Bargate,  and  begin  a  survey  of  the 
western  side.  A  large  public-house  called  the  Bell  stood  very  near  the  end  of 
the  street  on  the  west  side  in  1564,  when  it  was  held  of  Hafltoft  Manor.  In 
1674,  it  was  occupied  by  widow  Baker.  The  Pig  Market  was  placed  in  its 
present  position  in  1799,  and  Id.  each  fixed  as  the  charge  for  foldage.  The 
Earl  of  Lincoln  held  a  house,  and  two  acres  of  land,  and  two  gardens^  on  this  side 
of  Bargate  in  1598,  when  he  had 

^  License  given  him  to  add  to  his  Lordship's  pales  before  his  house  so  much  as  shall  make 
up  71  yards  in  length,  and  bearing  the  same  breadth  from  his  Lordship's  manor-house  that 
the  old  pales  at  present  do  stand  ;  a  footway  to  be  left  for  passengers  from  one  end  of  the 
pales  to  the  other,  paying  yearly  to  the  burgesses  4ci?." 

Samuel  Oust,  Esq.,  held  this  property  in  1640.  Sir  John  Dyneley  also  held 
land  in  Bargate  in  1640.  This  was  situated  south  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  property, 
and  probably  near  the  site  of  Dr.  Bestoe's  house.  The  D^Tieley  family  held  this 
property  in  1 594.  There  was  also  a  lar^je  public-house,  called  the  Ram,  situated 
hereabouts  in  1564 ;  it  was  held  of  the  Manor  of  Hallgarth.  The  Monasteiy  of 
Kyme  held  a  house  and  ground  in  Bargate  in  1564 ;  and  the  Priory  of  Nan 
Onnsby  formerly  held  a  house  and  grounds  in  this  street  In  1601,  the  Corpo- 
ration is  stated  to  have  held  four  acres  of  land  in  Bargate.  The  Corporation,  in 
1622,  directed  the  causeway  to  be  repaired  in  Bargate  from  Barbridge  to  the 
drain  (Scirebeck),  on  this  side  Pedder's  Cross.  It  had  been  previously  repaired 
in  1596.  In  1640,  Bargate  is  called  in  the  Corporation  Kecords  Barbridge 
Street  A  horse-pit  is  also  mentioned  in  Bargate  in  1554.*  A  pound  for  stray 
cattle  stood  in  Bargate  near  the  north  end  of  the  sheep-pens  in  1741.  Proceeding 
up  the  west  side  of  Wide  Bargate,  and  immediately  adjoining  Bargate,  is  an 
opening  to  a  yard^  now  filled  with  stables,  &c.,  in  which,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
were  many  buildings  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  were  also  the  houses  at  tlie 
entrance  from  Bargate;  these  have  all  been  removed.      A   plan  of  Boston, 


'  In  1554,  "  the  Horse-pit  ia  Rar^te  is  directed  |    This  cleansing  and  repairing  was  repeated  in  1657. 
to  be  dyked  and  scoured;  "  this  is  repeated  in  1570,       — Corpora/ion  Records. 
when  it  is  called  the  "  pit  at  Bargate  end."     In  *  Formerly  called  the  Denl-yard. 

519,   it  was   again  cleaned,  costing  6/.   5».    lOrf.  ' 
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pablished  in  1762^  mentioiis  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Baptists  then  situated  in 
thisplace. 

The  Bar  Ditch^  or  fosse  of  the  town,  crosses  Bargate  at  its  junction  with  Wide 
Bargate ;  and  here,  for  reasons  already  stated,  we  think  there  was  formerly  a 
gate  or  barrier  across  the  street  If  it  ever  were  so,  all  traces  of  it  have  been  long 
removed.  That  there  was  formerly  a  bridge  here  across  the  ditch  is  proved  by 
numerous  entries  in  the  Corporation  Recoras.  There  is  at  this  time  "  a  stone 
tunnel  of  laige  dimensions  about  fifteen  feet  in  lengtli,  with  the  stones  dressed  at 
each  end,  which  has  undoubtedly  been  a  bridge."^  In  1659,  there  is  mention  of 
an  acre  of  ground  near  the  tumpoat  on  Barbridge;  in  another  place  the  turnstile 
is  mentioned ;  this  was  most  probably  a  protection  for  a  side  road  across  the 
bridge  for  foot>-passengers ;  but  where  the  acre  of  land  could  be  placed  we 
cannot  imagine.  Having  mentioned  the  Bar  Ditch,  we  will  place  below  in  the 
form  of  notes  what  the  Corporation  Records  state  respecting  it* 

We  are  now  in  Bargate  proper,  on  the  west  side  of  which  we  find  tlie  Red 
Lion  Tavern.  This  is  recorded  in  the  Compotus  of  St  Mary's  Guild  for  1515 
as  **  the  Hospitium  of  the  Red  Lion  in  Bargate."  It  then  belonged  to  that 
Gxuld,  to  wmch  it  paid  3^  6«.  8(2.  annual  rent ;  and  the  same  in  1524.  In 
1586  and  1590,  it  was  licensed  by  the  Corporation  to  sell  "  Lincoln  and  other 
beer  brewed  out  of  the  borough.  The  Red  Lion  is  mentioned  in  1640  as 
having  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sibsey  family :  it  was  sold  by  Ralph  Poole  to 
Richard  Sibsey  and  Johan  his  wife  in  tne  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Falcon  was 
also,  probably,  an  inn  of  great  importance  prior  to  and  during  the  sixteenth 
ceotmy ;  it  had,  in  1611,  a  frontage  and  gateway  on  Bargate,  very  near  to,  if 
not  adjoining,  the  Red  Lion.  It  was  then  the  property  of  John  Orresby,  whose 
executors  sold  it  to  Matthew  Foxley  in  that  year  for  160t  The  Corporation 
purchased  it  in  1617  for  120^  ;  and  used  it,  or  part  of  it,  as  a  granary  in  which 
to  lay  up  com  to  be  sold  without  profit  to  the  poor.  In  1622,  the  great  chamber 
at  the  "  Fawcon  ^  was  used  as  a  wool-chamber.  The  house  was  ordered  to  be 
repaired  in  this  year.     In  1624, 

"  The  chamber  over  the  great  cellar  of  the  Falcon  was  rented  to  Sir  Thomas  Middlecott, 
and  so  much  ground  belonging  to  the  said  Falcon  as  the  Mayor  and  three  of  the  aldermen 
shall  think  meet  and  convenienty  with  the  aforesaid  great  ebamber,  shall  be  granted  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  upon  condition  that  he  shall  bu04  an  hospital  upon  the  said  ground 
for  the  relief  of  ten  poor  people  of  Boston  for  ever.** 

It  was  afterwards  thought  that  "Sir  Thomas's  building  will  darken  and 
shadow  the  mansion-house  called  the  Falcon  too  much."  The  bargain,  however, 
was  confirmed,  but  the  buildings  were  never  erected,  probably  owing  to  the 
death  of  Sur  Thomas  Middlecott  in  1626.  In  1635,  the  "  message  called  the 
Pkalcon^  was  sold  to  Robert  Harle  for  140Z.     In  1640,  there  were  two  shops 


*  Respecting  the  Bar-bridee  the  Records  state, — 
1562,  a  tenement  mentioned  at  being  near  Bar> 
bridge.  1672,  Barbridge  alluded  to,  and  again  in 
16?9,  and  again  in  1655.  1664,  **a  shop  lately 
built  over  Bwdyke,  near  Barbridge,  rented.** 

'  1561,  a  committee  appointed  to  view  the  Bar- 
dyke,  and  to  aee  how  it  may  be  made  to  mn  *'  ehbe 
and  Jtuddt."  1567,  the  Barditch  ordered  to  be 
cleaned  out  before  Trinity  Sunday.  Every  frontage 
on  the  said  ditch  being  cleared  by  its  owner  :  he 
on  one  aide  scouring  or  casting  out,  he  on  the  other 
carting  away :  penalty  of  Is.  per  foot  for  neglect. 
1569,  again  ordered  to  be  cleaned  by  frontages, 
''from  St.  John*8  Brygge  to  Simon  Turpyn*s 
comer,  and  thence  to  the  great  pit  at  Wormgate 
end,  at  the  cost  of  the  borough.**  1 570,  *  *  Edmund 
Paynter  to  receive  lOt.  annually  for  taking  charge 


of  the  two  Clowes  at  the  ends  of  Bardyke,  to  keep 
them  open  or  shut  as  occasion  may  arise,  for  the 
course  of  the  water  to  wash  and  scour  the  Bardyke.** 
1585,  the  Bardyke  to  be  scoured  out  from  St. 
John's  Bridge  to  Dipple  Gote  (Wormgate),  by  the 
frontages.  1652,  repairs  of  the  Bardyke  wall, 
1/.  5».  2d.  For  mending  Bardyke,  6/.  18*.  1676, 
persons  who  have  caused  obstructions  or  nuisances 
over  Bardyke,  to  be  reported  to  the  house.  1693, 
March  20.  The  chamberlain  directed  to  pay  to 
John  Bourne  of  West  Keal  10/.  "for  his  damages 
and  charges  sustained  by  breaking  his  thigh,  through 
falling  into  Bardyke  last  December.**  1723,  leave 
given  to  Mr.  Cheyney  to  arch  over  a  part  of  the  Bar- 
dyke:  this  is  a  proof  that  other  parts  were  then 
open.  In  1801,  the  Bardyke,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Red  Lion  pastures,  arched  over. 
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over  the  Falcon  gateway,  aiid  tlie  principal  part  of  the  building  stood  back  from 
the  street  The  gateway  and  shoi)s  were  rented  in  1680  by  William  Turner, 
and  were  the  property  of  Robert  Harle-  The  house  was  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation  in  1718,  when  the  chamberlain  was  ordered  to  support  the 
building  over  the  Falcon  gate.  This  gateway  was  standing  within  the  memory 
of  jxjople  of  the  last  generation.  Altliough  we  have  called  this  house  an  inn, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  notices  which  we  have  quoted  which  mentions  it  as  being 
used  as  one.  Yet,  we  think,  from  its  name,  and  the  circumstance  of  an  inn 
called  the  Falcon  now  standing  very  near  the  ground  which  it  occupied,  that  if 
it  was  not  so  used  in  1611  or  subsequently,  its  original  appropriation  was  in  that 
capacity. 

New  Stueet  branches  off  from  about  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of  Bargate, 
and  leads  into  several  other  new  streets  connecting  with  Fountain  Lane  and 
Wonngate. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Wbsleyan  Methodists'  Centenary  Chapel,  in  Red  Lion 
Street,  was  laid  September  27th,  1839 ;  and  the  chapel  was  opened  for  service 
October  1st,  1840. 


The  Wcsleyan  Centenary  Chapel. 

This  building  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  spacious  and  handsome  chapel  in 
the  county,  ana  has  not  many  rivals  in  the  kirigdom.  The  front  presents  an 
Ionic  colonnade  of  four  massive  pillars  with  antaj;  winged  by  two  square 
towers,  which  stand  sevin*al  feet  forward,  and  screen  the  body  of  the  chapel. 
Within  these  towers  are  the  principal  staircases  to  the  gallery,  and  above  them 
several  class-rooms.  The  interior  combines  great  neatness  with  elegance,  and 
contains  a  capacious  gallery,  a  large  organ,  an  oak  ymlpit,  and  oak  framed  pew 
work  next  the  aisles.  The  ceiling  is  formed  of  doubly  sunk  panels,  with 
ventilating  bosses;  the  cornice  is  blocked  and  supported  by  pilasters  between 
tlio  windows.  The  organ  is  placed  at  tlie  east  end  of  the  gallery  behind  the 
})ulpit,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  combining  great  power  with 
fine  tone  and  sweetness.  The  choir  organ  was,  when  erected,  the  largest  in  the 
country.  The  general  j)lan  of  tlie  instrument  is  similar  to  those  of  the  great 
organs  at  Haarlem,  Frankfort,  and  others  on  the  Continent.     The  t4>tal  number 
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of  stops  is  forbr-nine.  The  dimensions  of  tlm  instrument  are  twenty-six  feet 
high,  twenty-three  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  deep.  It  contains  2490  pipes. 
The  largest  metal  pipe  being  nearly  eighteen  feet  long,  and  nearly  three  feet  in 
circumference,  and  weighs  about  three  hundredweight  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are,— extreme  length,  115  feet,  width  of  front,  including  the  towers, 
eighty-nine  feet,  of  the  body,  seventy-five  feet  Length  within,  100  feet,  breadth 
seventy  feet,  height  from  floor  to  ceiling,  forty-three  feet  The  chapel  will  seat 
2300  persons ;  there  are  500  free  sittings.  The  chapel  ground  is  more  than  an 
acre  in  extent;  the  north-western  portion  was  usca  as  a  cemetery  until  1856. 
The  chapel  stands  back  seventy-five  feet  from  the  street  Tlie  entire  cost  was 
upwards  of  1  l,000t  The  Wesleyan  day-school,  with  class-rooms,  and  a  detached 
house  for  the  master,  were  erected  in  1849,  behind  the  chapel,  for  the  education 
of  children  of  parents  of  all  religious  denominations  on  the  Glasgow  system ;  the 
children  being  required  to  attend  some  place  of  religious  worship  on  the  Sunday. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education, 
inclnding  vocal  music  upon  HuUah's  system.  There  is  also  an  infant-school,  in 
which  each  child  pays  2cL  per  week,  the  other  scholars  paying  4rf.  per  week ; 
this  includes  the  use  of  books,  maps,  apparatus,  &c.  The  schools  are  subjected 
to  Grovemment  inspection  and  examination;  the  cost  of  their  erection  was 
upwards  of  1500^,  which  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  Grovemment  Mr.  Thomas  Vent  left  a  legacy  of  19L  Ids.  to  this 
school  in  1852. 

The  chapel  originally  used  by  the  Methodists  was  situated  in  Wormgate,  and 
was  erected  about  1764;  but  being  found  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the 
congregation, — as  it  would  seat  only  170  persons, — a  new  chapel  was  built  by 
subscription,  and  opened  in  1808 :  this  chapel  was  situated  in  Red  Lion  Street. 
Although  it  would  seat  770  persons,  it  was  found  to  be  too  small,  and  an 
addition  was  made  to  it  in  1818,  which  increased  its  capacity  to  the  extent  of 
seating  1100  persons;  this  chapel  also  became  insufficient  for  the  increasing 
congregation,  and  the  present  spacious  edifice  was  erected.* 


\ 


The  Congregational  Church  in  Red  Lion  Street  was  opened  November  21st, 
1850,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Raffles,  of  Liverpool.  The  church  was  erected 
firom  the  designs  of  Mr.  Stephen  Lewin,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  theatre, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  trustees,  and  the  materials  thereof  re-used  where 
suitable  in  the  new  building. 

The  plan  consists  of  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle,  schools  for  400 

boys  and  girls  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  church  above  the  same  having  a 

semicircular  apse  at  the  end.     The  church  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  seventeen 

steps,  sixteen  feet  long,  and  the  tower  contains  a  staircase  for  the  accommodation 

of  the  schools.     The  main  entrance  is  under  a  semicircular-headed  doorway,  the 

jambs  of  which  are  recessed  with  moulded  brickwork.   On  each  side  of  the  entrance 

are  blank  recesses ;  and  above,  a  moulded  cornice  with  the  gable  perforated  by 

a  large  rose  window,  divided  by  turned  columns,  with  caps  and  bases,  into 

sixteen  lights.     The  side  walls  of  the  church  are  divided  by  buttresses  of  three 

<iivisions  (which  belong,  by  the  way,  to  a  later  style)  into  five  bays,  having  a 

square-headed  window  in  the  lower  part  to  light  the  schools,  and  above,  a 

xnoulded  cornice,  with  a  semicircular-headed  window  lighting  the  church. 

The  semicircular  apse  is  pierced  by  three  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
above  are  seven  windows  in  the  church.     The  tower,  with  the  exception  of  the 

'  The  Methodists  are  first  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Boston  in  176k,  \ihen  it  is  stated  tt.at  there  uere 
^r  persons  of  that  denomination  in  the  town. 
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sills  to  die  windows,  is  entirely  constructed  of  brick,  of  a  tint  approaching  that  of 
stone.  The  wliole  of  the  columns,  caps,  bases,  cornices,  arches,  buttresses,  &c., 
are  of  brick,  monlded  and  burnt  for  the  j)ur|)ose.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower 
has  a  deeply-recessed  doorway,  forming  an  i?ntrance  to  the  schools  and  church- 
staircase. 

The  last  story  of  the  tower  has  square  piers  at  the  angles  with  moulded  caps 
and  bases,  above  which  are  turned  semicircular  arches :  the  whole  is  crowned 
with  a  corbelled  coniice,  from  which  rises  the  spire,  finished  with  an  ornamental 
vane. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  divideil  by  two  aisles  into  three  divisions  of  seats, 

the  whole  of  the  centre  seats 
on  a  level,  the  side  tiers  risii:^ 
above  one  another  with  semi- 
circular seats  at  end :  the  pul- 
pit is  placed  slightly  within 
the  apse,  with  seats  round 
the  same;  the  whole  of  the 
seats  are  without  doors:  the 
church  is  spanned  by  an  open 
roof  without  a  tie-beam ;  it  is 
divided  by  trusses  into  five 
compartments,  with  s^mental 
straining  pieces  under  each 
])urlin :  the  trusses  have  semi- 
circular ribs,  or  laminated 
arches,  formed  by  ten  tliick- 
iiesses  of  inch  deaf,  eight  inches 
wide,  witli  wall  pieces,  ham- 
mer beams,  and  principal  raf- 
ters in  proportion. 

The  exterior  length  of  the 
church  is  62  feet,  the  width 
37  feet  6  inches,  the  internal 
length  56  feet  8  inches,  the 
width  32  feet;  the  height  of 
side  walls  from  pavement,  31 
feet ;  the  height  of  gables,  46 
feet;  the  tower  height,  62  feet; 
the  spire  and  vane,  48  feet,  or 
atotal  of  llOfeet,! 
The  Ki'v.  Isaac  Wati  s  was  the  first,  and  is  the  present  minister  of  this  church. 


The  Con^npitidual  ('hnrch. 


Being  now  on  tlie  site  of  the  latest  existing  theatre  hi  Boston,  we  will  give  the 
best  history  we  can  of  the  dramatic  performances  and  establishments  connected 
with  the  town. 

The  earliest  notice  relative  to  the  subject  occurs  ui  1567,  when  "  14*.  were 
paid  to  the  schoolmaster  for  tlie  charges  of  his  ])lay ;  and  10*.  to  the  wates  of 
Cambridge."  This  play  was  acted  in  the  old  grammar-school,  and  the  expenses 
paid  by  the  Corporation.     In  1578,  it  was  ordered  "  that  there  shall  be  no  more 


This  sioconnt  is  abridired  from  the  Builder  of  November  9th,  1R50. 
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plaies  nor  interludes  in  the  Church,  nor  in  the  Chancel,  nor  in  the  Hall,  nor  in 
the  Scole  House."*  In  1579,  this  order  was  cancelled  "  at  the  request  of  divers 
of  the  borough ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  play  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  shall  be 
suffered  to  be  played  in  the  Hall  yearly,  at  Easter  or  Whitsunday,  when  they 
shall  be  most  meet  and  prepared  for  the  same."  This  license  was  continued,  at 
least  until  1587,  for  in  that  year  **  the  play  of  the  Passion  was  acted  in  the 
Hall-garth  (the  present  grammar-scliool  yard),  at  Easter."  In  1614,  40«.  were 
paid  by  the  Hall  to  the  "  Queen's  players." *  In  1620,  *^  money  was  given  to 
the  players  to  rid  them  out  of  the  town ; "  and  in  1624  "  money  was  paid  to 
the  players : "  the  amount  is  not  stated  in  either  case  ^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  regular  theatre  existed  in  Boston  prior  to  1777, 
although  a  company  of  comc^lians  used  to  perform  in  a  building  in  the  Red  Lion 
yard  so  long  since  as  1740.  A  granary  near  the  Pack  House  Quay  was  after- 
wards adapted  and  used  for  this  purpose.  The  theatre  built  m  1 7  7  7  *  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  and  was  very  neatly  fitted  up.  A  respectable 
company  of  comedians  used  to  perform  there  for  about  six  weeks  every  year,  until 
1806,  when  the  late  theatre  was  opened.  This  was  a  plain,  substantial  building, 
with  nothing  attractive  in  its  external  appearance ;  but  its  internal  arrangement 
was  judicious,  and  well  adapted  for  scenic  representations.  The  part  appro- 
priated to  the  audience  was  calculated  to  contain  1079  persons ;  and  the  amount 
of  the  whole  admission  at  full  price  was  106t  4&  6d  The  external  dimensions 
were  80  feet  by  45.  Theatrical  afi'airs  were  tolerably  flourishing  for  a  few 
years  after  the  erection  of  this  building  ;*  they  had  very  much  declined,  however, 
m  1819,  and  continued  to  be  graduafly  further  depressed  until  1850,  when  the 
theatre  was  sold  and  taken  down,  as  already  stated.  The  only  remnant  of  this 
onoe  polite  and  intellectual  recreation  in  Boston,  in  wliich  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  its  inhabitants  had  taken  pleasure,  is  now  to  be  found  in  a  large 
temporary  wooden  building  erected  in  the  Pen  Yard  in  Wide  Bargate,  wliere 
the  degraded  drama  of  the  day  is  annually  exhibited  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  Blue-Coat  School,  a  very  useful  and  well-conducted  charitable  institution, 
is  held  in  a  building  in  Red  Lion  Street,  erected  for  that  purpose  in  1805.^ 
From  Red  Lion  Street  we  enter  the  northern  extremity  of  Wormgate ;  and, 
turning  to  the  right,  arrive  at  a  row  of  handsome  and  pleasantly-situated  houses 
called  Witham  flace ;  behind  which,  and  farther  north,  are  a  number  of  smaller 
streets  and  houses,  all  erected  within  the  last  sixty  years.  Opposite  the  north 
end  of  Witham  Place,  the  Bar-ditch  enters  the  Witham  by  a  gowt,  or  clowe, 
called  Depul-gowt,  or  Dipple-epyft  This  was  erected  in  1569,  when  an  order 
of  the  Corporation  directed  tnat  ^*  a  clowe  should  be  set  at  Wormgate  End, 
s^ainst  the  great  pit  there,  at  the  cost  of  the  Borough."  In  the  Comjx)tus  of 
St.  Mary's  Guild,  1516,  Dipple  Gate  is  mentioned;  probably  the  whole  of 
Wormgate  was  then  called  Dipple,  or  De  Pul  Gate  (Deep  Pool  Gate),  as  a 
house  m  Depul  Gate  is  then  mentioned  as  Willan's  house.  This  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Compotus  for  1523,  where  we  find  "  De-pul  Gate  ar  Worm- 
gate."  There  was  a  bridge  over  the  Bar-ditch,  where  it  crossed  the  road  to  fall 
into  the  river,  which  was  widened  to  ten  feet  in  1764,  in  order  to  allow  waggons 
to  pass.     The  Broad  Marsh  at  Wormgate  End  is  mentioned  as  containing  sixteen 


*  In  1575,  the  players  were  expelled  the  limits  of 
the  City  of  London  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  alder- 
men. 

'  The  plays  acted  at  this  period  were  called 
mysteries,  and  were  either  representations  of  stories 
from  Holy  Writ,  or  founded  upon  the  legends  of  the 
monks. 


^  The  above  notices  are  principally  from  the  Cor- 
poration  Records, 

*  The  receipts  of  the  theatre  during  this  season 
were  372/.  8s. 

*  The  entire  receipts  for  1800  exceeded  1100/. 

*  A  full  account  of  this  excellent  institution  is 
given  in  a  subsequent  pape,  under  the  head  of 
Charitie!*. 
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acres  in  1583,  wlien  it  was  leased  for  8Z.  annually.  In  1633,  it  is  called  the 
Great  Marsh.  It  is  mentioned  again  in  1672  as  the  Broad  Marsh,  and  said  to 
contain  sixteen  acres.*  We  find  also  the  following  notices  respecting  Wormgate. 
In  1591,  there  was  a  windmill  in  Wormgate,  which  was  leased  in  1642  together 
with  five  acres  of  land  there.  In  1705,  "  Mill  Hill  "  in  Wormgate  was  ordered 
to  be  removed.  In  1600,  an  acre  of  land  in  Wormgate  is  ssud  to  belong  to  the 
parsonage.  The  turnstile  in  Womigate  is  mentioned  in  1720.  In  1758,  a  lease 
was  granted  of  five  acres  of  land,  called  the  Limekiln  Pasture.  This  was  called 
Harrison's  Marsh  in  1763,  when  a  large  portion  of  it  was  sold  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Navigation.  (For  an  accomit  of  the  Grand  Sluice  see  the  history 
of  the  Witham  in  a  subsequent  page.)  Returning  to  the  northern  end  of  what 
is  now  called  Wormgate,"  we  reach  the  sites  of  some  of  the  ancient  buildings 
mentioned  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Corporation  Records ;  but  no  trace 
or  tradition  of  their  exact  locality  now  exists.  The  Priory  of  Bridllnston 
formerly  held  a  cottage  and  garth  in  Wormgate.'  The  Priory  of  Durham  held 
a  tenement  with  a  stable  and  yard  near  the  Trinity  Hall  in  ^^ormgate.  Foun- 
tains Abbey  lield  a  house  in  Wormgate  called  the  Sword,  and  a  windmill  and 
six  acres  ot  pasture,  with  a  cottage  on  it,  and  fifteen  other  tenements  and  lands 

i  u  Wormgate.  Kyme  Monas- 
tery held,  in  1564,  five  houses 
in  Wormgate,  one  of  them 
near  the  Swoixi,  and  a  piece 
of  ground  called  School-house 
Green.  The  Priory  of  Stain- 
field  held  seven  cottages  called 
**  Woolwynders,  or  the  wool- 
wynders'  houses."  The  Earl 
of  Devonshire  had  a  liouse  in 
Wormgate  prior  to  1674.  A 
liouse  called  "  Greenpoles," 
witli  an  orchard  and  garden, 
was  held  in  1674  in  Worm- 
gate  by  Thomas  Lawton.  The 
Sword  Inn  mentioned  above 
is  noticed  several  times  after- 
wards in  the  Corporation  Re- 
cords. In  1586,  it  was  licensed 
to  sell  "Lincoln  and  other 
beer  brewed  out  of  the  town ;" 
and  again  in  1590.  In  1603, 
it  is  called  a  mansion,  with  a 
yard,  garthstoad,  and  stable; 
and  was  lejised,  with  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  CJorpo- 
ration,  to  Tliomas  Wardell.  It 
is  called  the  Hanging  Sword  in 

Old  Building  in  Archer  Lane.  ^  ^^^8  and  1 635.       A  UiesSUage 


'   Corporation  Records, 

^  In  1281,  the  river  Witham  wrp  called  the  Wyme, 
probably  orijrinally  a  contraction.  The  street 
now  called  Wormgate  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
opens  to  it  at  its  northern  end  ;  hence  it  was  first 
called,  we  think,  Witham  gate,  then  Wyme  gate,  and 


now    Worm   gate.    See  Placiia  de  quo  WarrantOf 
p.  427. 

^  This  priory  also  owned  in  Boston  a  house  in 
tenure  of  the  "  Merchant  i7a/;/tr«,*'  and  a  piece  of 
land  **  wheron  a  mill  formerly  stood:"  their  situ- 
ation is  not  known. 
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at  •'Wormgate  End,  called  Wayne  House,"  is  mentioned  in  157 1 ,  1590,  and  1600. 
In  this  latter  year  "  it  was  taken  down  and  set  up  at  the  Fen  End."  A  wayne 
house  was  said  to  be  in  Thieves'  Lane  in  1564  ;  and  in  1639,  1640,  and  1661, 
**  Waine-House  Close  in  Wormgate,"  containing  seven  acres  of  land,  is  noticed. 
We  think  all  these  were  accommodations  for  the  waggoners  (tlieir  horses  and 
waggons)  coming  into  Boston  with  com,  wool,  &c,  from  the  northward.  We 
have  lately  heard  a  very  old  person  say  that  the  Little  Peacock  public-house  in 
Wormgate  was  "formerly  a  great  waggoners'  house;"  and  that  the  Dog  and 
Duck  public-house,  also  in  Wormgate,  was  the  resort  of  the  boatmen  from  Dog- 
dyke.^ 

All  tliat  is  recorded  about  the  Hall  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Truiity  has  been 
stated  in  a  former  chapter.  It  stood  in  Gascoyne  Row,  Wormgate.  The  only 
onappropriated  vestige  of  antiquity  which  we  can  find  in  Wormgate  is  the 
(rfd  builoing  in  Archer  Lane ;  we  do  not  presume  to  give  it  a  name. 


The  General  Dispensary,  which  was  formerly  kept  in  Wormgate,  will  be 
noticed  among  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  town.  Laughton's  Charity 
School,  which  for  a  long  time  was  held  at  the  old  Church-house  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  Wormgate,  is  still  kept  in  Wormgate.  A  full  account  of  it  will 
be  given  among  the  Charities. 

In  Philip  and  Mary's  grant 
to  the  Corporation  (a.d.  1554- 
5),  there  is  mention  of  "one 
house  in  which  the  Grammar- 
school  is  held;"*  this  was 
situated  at  Wormgate  End, 
"  with  a  certain  piece  of  ground 
near  the  same,  withm  the 
same."  This  house  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Cor- 
poration Records.  In  1570,  it 
is  said  that  Mr.  Bonner  pur- 
chased this  house,  paying  8/. 
for  the  fee  sunple  thereof. 
The  property,  however,  proved 
to  be  copyhold;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1572,  a  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years  was  granted  him, 
renewable  (no  fine  mentioned), 
he  paying  Id.  annual  rent  In 
1640,  John  Whiting,  gentle- 
man, held  by  lease,  and  used 
for  a  "mault-house,"  the  house 
"sometime  a  grammar-school," 
at  the  further  end  of  Worm- 
gate,  for  l(L  rent.  In  1680, 
it  is  called  the  "  Old  School 
House,  comer  of  Wormgate, 
held  by  Mrs.  Susan  Sumpter." 


The  Old  Grammar  School. 


'  Can  the  term  Dogdyke  house  hitve  gradually  changred  to  Dug  and  Duck  house  r 
'  It  is  there  called  **  Scola  Litieraloria  in  Wormpate." 
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When  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation  reported  in  1778  respecting  the  old 
leases  granted  by  the  Corporation,  they  stated  that  the  house  then  in  tenure  of 
widow  Stanwell  was  "  the  old  School  House."  This  house  is  yet  standing, 
and  is  represcntcni  in  tlie  preceding  page. 

This  liouse  formerly  stood  open  to  the  churcliyard,  all  the  buildings  between 
it  and  the  churcliyard  being  comparatively  modern.  It  is  now  reached  bj  a 
narrow  alley  leading  from  near  the  south  end  of  Wormgate  on  the  west  side, 
and  is  the  property  of  John  Goodbarne's  heirs.  We  find  the  following  entries 
in  the  roll  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi: — 

1368.  Magister  Scolanim  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Guild. 
14(X).  Matilda  Marfiite,  uiistre«s  of  the  school  iu  Boston  ;  a  sister  of  the  Guild. 
1445.  Jacob  Wake,  lately  master  of  the  Grammar-school  in  Boston  ;  a  member  of 
the  Guild 

We  do  not  know  with  what  institution  these  persons  were  connected;  bul 
thev  afibrd  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  grammar-school  in  Boston  at  a  very 
early  period. 


The  ancient  liouse  here  repi*e3ented  was  called  the  Old  Vicarage,  and  r^arded 


The  Old  Vicarage. 

as  having  been  the  dwell in<^-house  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  whilst  he  was  vicar 
of  this  town.  It  stood  a  little  east  of  the  south  end  of  Woringate,  and  was 
latterly  reached  by  a  narrow  court  It  had  fonnerly,  no  doubt,  lui  entrance 
from  the  churchyard.     It  was  taken  down  in  1850. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  house  ceased  to  be  inhabited  as  the  vicarage.  A 
house  on  the  site  of  die  present  vicarage  was  afterwards  occu])ied  for  that 
purpose.     The  vicarage  house  was  much  in  need  of  repairs  in  1680  and  1732, 


THE   CHURCH   HOU8K. 
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since  the  incambents  at  those  periods  asked  the  Corporation  to  repair  it  Mr. 
Calthrop  made  the  same  request  in  1751^  when  the  house  then  occupied  was 
taken  down  and  the  present  one  erected. 

**  Before  tlie  Reformation  there  were  no  poorVrates,  the  charitable  doles  given  at  religious 
houses,  church  ales,  &c.  in  every  parish,  8upplie<l  their  place.  There  was  a  church-house 
in  every  parish,  to  which  belonged  spits,  pots,  &c.,  and  every  necessary  article  for  cooking 
provisions.  Here  the  hou8ekeei>ers  met,  were  merry,  and  gave  their  charity.  The  young 
people  came  there  too,  and  had  dancing,  bowling,  shooting  at  butts,"  &c.' 

And  here,  at  stated  times,  the  poor  and  needy  came,  to  receive  an  apportionment 
of  what  had  been  given  in  money,  or  a  division  of  the  doles  of  bread,  meat,  ale, 
&c.,  which  had  b^n  left  for  distribution.  These  church-houses  were  nearly 
the  only  alms-houses  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.^  There  was  a  poor 
man's  box  in  every  church,  and  one  also  at  each  principal  inn ;  these  alms  were 
distributed  at  the  church-house,  which  was  always  near  the  church.  The 
Chmrch  House  at  Boston  is  mentioned  twice,  and  both  times  after  its  original 
functions  had  ceased ;  that  is,  after  poor's  rates  were  established;  fii*st  in  1578, 
when  the  "  Church  House  was  oraered  to  be  appointed  and  made  mete  for  a 
house  of  correction,  according  to  the  statute  then  lately  made ; "  and  again  in 
1582,  when  the  Church  House  was  ordered  to  be  repaired.  It  was  now  put  in 
order  and  intended  to  be  occupied  by  the  master  of  the  Grammar-school,  then 
established  in  South  End ;  and  Mr.  Woodruffe,  the  master,  was  "  directed  to 
take  his  house  at  the  North  Church  Stile,  in  Wormgate.''  In  1639,  it  is  called 
"die  house  in  the  churchyard,  commonly  called  the  Schoolmaster's  house, 
belonging  to  the  Corporation." 

Tradition  asserts  that  the  old  house  at  the  south-east  comer  of  Wormgate, 
where  Laughton's  School  was  taught  for  many  years,  was  the  old  Church  Homey 


The  Church  House. 


'  AuBREY^s  ColkctionSf  Antiquarian  Repository^  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
'  Mr.  At^vood,  on  the  authority  of  Aubrey. 
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and  afterwards  the  Schoolmaster^ 8  House ;  and  there  is  much  probability  that  it 
was  so.  It  foniunl  part  of  the  becjucst  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Coqjoration  and  the  Town  Council  until  1853. 

The  present  \'icarage  house  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard ; 
it  is  a  substantial  and  comfortable  house,  but  presents  nothmg  particularly 
strikiiifT  in  its  external  appe^irance.  The  residence  of  the  Pacey  family,  whicn 
adjoined  it  on  the  east,  was  a  building  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  It  was 
thought  to  have  been  the  remains  of  a  religious  house,  and  the  general  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  was  the  luumery  mentioned  by  BuscmNGS.  Over  the  entrance 
to  this  ancient  house  was  an  antique  bust  in  a  niche,  of  a  man  with  his  hand  on 
his  beard.  The  building  formed  a  quadrangle,  and,  in  spite  of  modern  altera- 
tions, exhibited  many  marks  of  great  antiquity.  At  the  nortlieni  boundary  of 
the  garden  is  a  narrow  winding  lane,  called  Fountain  Lane,  in  which  the  large 
foundation  stones  of  ancient  buildinjjs  have  been  frequently  dug  up-  This 
house  was  taken  down  in  1841,  and  upon  its  site  was  erected  the  Sessions 
House  for  the  hundreds  of  Kirton  and  Skirbeck,  represented  below. 


The  Scssjions  llou^e. 

This  building  was  erected  under  the  su]x?rintendence,  and  according  to  tlie 
designs  and  ])lans,  of  the  late  ilr.  William  Kirk  of  Sleaford,  at  a  cost  of  about 
10,000/.,  and  is  allowed  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed.*  It  was  oj)ened  for  public  business  17th  Octol>er,  1843.  Adjoining 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  churchyard  was  until  lately  an  old  building,  which 
is  su])posed  to  have  been  one  of  the  water-houses  we  have  alluded  to.  The 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  reading-room,  &c.j  of  the  Pekmanent  Libkart. 
This  institution  was  founded  as  a  permanent  library  in  1799.  The  News-Room 
was  added  in  1805.  The  lii)rary  is  extensive  iuid  valuable;  the  present 
number  of  members  is  100.     Tiie  southern  end  of  Fountain  Lane  is  next  to  the 


'  The  Uujirter  Sessions  for  the  Di\isi(  n  of  North 
Holhind,  mill  the  Petty  Sessions  for  the  same.  The 
ncctinp*  of  the  ('oiinty  Court,  :ui<l  of  the  Coin- 


missioners  of  the  Property  and  Iiieome-tAX,  and  of 
the  Land  and  Assessed  taxes,  and  other  public 
hti«iue«s  ronnecteil  with  the  county,  nrc  held  here. 
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Permanent  library.  This  lane  is  mentioned  in  the  Corporation  Records  in 
1562,  and  again  in  1586,  and  the  gardens  near  Fountain  Lane  in  1593.  The 
inhabitants  of  Boston  were  indicted,  in  1661,  for  not  repairing  this  lane.  Much 
of  the  property  in  Boston  which  belonged  to  Fountains  Aboey  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  in  this  lane  towards  its  western  end,  next  Wormgate,  and  it  probably 
derived  its  name  from  that  circumstance.  This  locality  is  mentioned  again  in 
1640  and  1680.     The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  Market-place 


The  Old  Gaol  and  Market- Place. 


adjoinii^  the  churchyard  as  it  appeared  in  1774,  before  the  Ostrich  public- 
honse,  the  Gaol,  &c.,  were  taken  down,  and  their  site  thrown  to  the  burial- 
ground. 

The  Gaol  represented  in  this  engraving  was  first  used  as  such  between  1552 
and  1572 ;  for,  in  the  former  year,  it  was  ordered  that  the  **  kitchens  under  the 
Town  Hall,  and  the  chamber  over  them,  shall  be  prepared  for  a  prison,  and  for 
a  dwelling-house  for  one  of  the  Serjeants,"  and,  in  the  latter  year,  "  Robert 
Ward  was  appointed  gaoler  and  keeper  of  the  Queen's  prison  m  the  borough  of 
Boston."  Tne  prison,  or  counter,  in  the  Market-place,  and  four  shops,  are 
mentioned  in  1600,  and  again  in  1640,  as  having  belonged  to  Alvingham  priory, 
and  to  have  rented,  in  1564,  for  6L  14«.  Sd.  No  part  of  it  was,  therefore,  used 
as  a  prison  at  that  time. 

In  1573,  **  the  gaoler  was  appointed  to  order,  dress,  and  make  clean,  all  such 
arms,  harness,  and  other  artilerye  of  arms y  belonging  to  the  borough,  as  shall  be 
delivered  to  him  by  direction  of  the  Mayor,  for  which  he  was  to  be  remitted  4Z. 
of  rent,  and  to  have  a  chaldron  of  lime  for  repairs  of  his  house,  and  to  receive 
40«.  yearly  and  a  linsey  gown,  such  as  the  serjeants-at-arms  wore,"  in  whicli  he 
was  to  attend  npon  the  Mayor  at  Lady  day  and  May  day,  and  the  fairs,  marts, 
and  sessions.  This  gaol  was  "made  strong"  in  1584.  This  prison  was  not, 
however,  a  very  secure  place  of  confinement  in  1603,  since  in  that  yeai*  the 
Corporation  Records  state  that, — 

"Stephen  Murrydl,  who  was  in  the  gaol  of  the  borough,  in  execution  for  a  great  sum  of 
money,  was  ordercKl  to  have  irons  placed  upon  him  for  Aw  more  safe  keevivg  ;  and  for  the 
better  security  and  indemnity  of  the  Corporation,  to  have  a  man  to  watch  and  look  to  him, 
if  the  mayor  and  justices  think  fit.'* 
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This  order  was  made  15th  December.  On  the  6th  June  following  this  person 
was  removed  to  London,  where,  we  hope,  in  a  more  secure  prison,  he  endured 
confinement  witli  less  personal  degradation  and  sufFerino;. 

In  1635,  the  gaol  and  the  prison  therein,  called  Little  Eaae^  were  repaired. 
In  1665,  a  pair  of  stocks  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  place  called  "Little 
Ease"  in  the  gaol,  for  the  punishment  of  prisoners  convicted  whilst  in  prison, 
**  on  the  information  of  the  gaoler^  of  swearing,  cursing,  debauchery,  drunkenness, 
or  other  misdemeanours  whatever,^^  This  was  placing  a  very  vague  and  ill- 
defined  power  in  the  hands  of  the  gaoler ;  but  had  the  power  been  ever  so  well 
defined,  it  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to  have  possessed.  In  1670,  the  gaoler 
brought  in  the  following  list  of  articles  belonging  to  the  gaol : — 3  locks  and 
keys  for  the  windows  and  chimneys,  10  horse-locks,  4  pairs  of  cross  fetten, 
2  chains,  one  being  long,  3  pairs  of  handcuffs,  a  pair  of  pothooks  with  two 
rivets  and  shackles,  5  ^irs  of  iron  fetters  and  shackles,  and  a  "  brand  to  bttm 
persons  in  the  hand.^  To  this  pleasant  list  of  articles  another  **  burning  iron  was 
added  in  1703,  and  in  1722  a.  pair  of  thumb^scretcs"  The  burning  irons  and 
thumb-screws  were  omitted  in  the  inventory  of  1735  ;  but  **  Little  Ease,  brands, 
and  thumb-screws,"  appear  again  in  1739.  These  things  are  enumerated 
occasionally  until  1765,  after  which  they  are  not  mentioned.  In  1771,  it  was 
resolved,  that  in  future  no  woman  shall  be  appointed  to  either  of  the  offices  of 
Gaoler,  or  keeper  of  the  House  of  Correction  (this  was  a  prison  for  minor 
offences),  on  any  account  whatever.  In  1775,  the  gaol  was  ordered  to  be 
removea  to  the  House  of  Correction — of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in 
another  place — and  united  therewith  under  one  officer ;  and  in  1776,  the  gaol 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  down.  The  office  of  keeper  of  tliis  gaol  appears  to 
have  been  held  for  a  long  time  by  one  family,  that  of  Thomlinson  or  Tbm&'n. 
Tliomas  Thomlinson,  or  Tomblingy  having  been  appointed  in  1693,  Richazd 
Tomblinson  in  1741,  and  Gamaliel  Thomlinson  keeper  of  the  United  Gaol  and 
House  of  Correction  in  1776,  with  a  salary  of  5L  He  was  removed,  on  account 
of  his  age,  in  1800,  and  his  son  Charles  Tomliiison  elected  in  his  place,  with  a 
salary  of  15L  ;  he  continued  in  office,  however,  only  until  1801. 


THE  BUTCHERY 

was  situated  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Market-place.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing notices  connected  with  this  building,  and  the  trade  of  butchering  in  the 
town.  Fleshe  Rowe  is  mentioned  in  1554.  In  1562  (4  Eliz.),  a  committee  was 
appointed  "  to  search  for  all  those  who  have  offended  in  cutting  or  dressing  any 
flesh  contrary  to  the  Queen's  Majesty's  proclamation  in  that  behalf  provided. 
Bochler's  Row  is  mentioned  in  1564.  A  house  was  licensed  for  the  country 
butchers  in  1608.  In  1623,  two  rows  of  shambles  were  built  Li  1624,  the 
butchers' shambles  were  rented  to  W.  Bamabie  for  16Z.  per  annum.  In  1625,  an 
allowance  of  4Z.  155.  was  made  in  the  rent  of  the  shambles,  on  account  of  fkst- 
days.  The  Butchery  is  described,  in  1640,  as  containing  twenty-two  standings 
or  stalls,  with  the  chamber  over  them,  in  the  Market-place,  before  the  Graol, 
abutting  upon  the  Hemp  Market,  and  the  Skin  Market,  east;  the  way  to 
church,  west ;  and  tlie  Market-place  towards  the  cross,  south ;  the  Market-place 
and  the  way  to  the  Gaol,  north  ;  annual  rent,  16L  In  1660,  the  butchers  sisked 
for  a  charter  for  the  regulation  of  their  trade.  In  1665,  a  lease  for  ten  yean 
was  granted  of  the  Butchery  at  20L  yearly  rent,  701.  fine,  and  a  copy  of  thi 
Statutes  at  Large  (the  lessee  was  a  bookseller).     The  shambles  were  rented  for 
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ten  years  in  1706,  at  52L  per  annunL  The  Butchery  was  rebuilt  in  1707.  In 
1711,  the  freemen  batchers  complained  of  an  infringement  of  their  rights  by 
**  foreign  (that  is  non-freemen),  butchers ;  the  complaint  was  referred  to  a 
committee.  Profits  of  the  Butchery  this  year,  79L  12«.  3c?.  In  1748,  the 
Corporation  passed  a  law  to  compel  the  butchers  to  sell  their  meat  within  the 
Batchery.  in  1751,  a  "  counsilior's  opinion  "  was  taken  whether  the  butchers 
could  be  compelled  to  sell  their  meat  within  the  Butchery.     It  api)ears  that  this 

Xion  was  ravourable  to  the  Corporation,  since  in  the  next  year  the  seal  was 
ed  to  the  bye-law  relating  to  the  Butchery,  and  notice  thereof  given  to  the 
botchers.  From  this  time  until  the  Butchery  was  taken  down  in  1790,  a 
perpetual  war  of  litigation  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  between  the  butchers 
and  the  Corporation.  The  removal  of  the  Butchery  closed  the  question,  and 
the  butchers  have,  since  that  time,  disposed  of  their  meat  either  in  their  own 
ahopSy  or  on  moveable  stalls  in  the  Market-place,  at  their  pleasure. 


THE  CORN-MARKET. 

In  1568,  the  executors  of  William  Kydd  —  late  an  alderman  of  the  borough — 
had  liber^  to  build  a  cross  upon  the  common  Com  Hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Market-place ;  the  said  cross  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Corporation.  In  1640, 
the  Mayor  was  requested  to  view  a  place  on  tne  west  side  of  the  water  near  the 
bridge  for  a  Com  Market ;  this  was  mtended  for  a  flour  (or  meal)  market,  and  is 
mentioned  as  existing  in  1709,  1711,  and  1735.  This  market  on  the  west  side 
of  the  water  was  replaced  by  shops  in  1748.  In  1783,  the  Com  Cross  in  the 
Market-place  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  since  an  order 
was  made  that  it  should  not  be  used  for  horses,'  or  hanging  out  clothes,  or  any 
other  nuisances.  In  1790,  the  Corn  Cross  was  taken  down,  the  materials  sold 
for  80i,  and  the  ground  cleared.  In  1611,  a  place  near  the  Corn  Cross,  in  the 
Market-place,  was  appointed  for  the  sale  of  nemp  and  hemp-seed.  In  1739, 
what  is  now  called  Petticoat  Lane,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Market-place, 
was  called  Smock  Alley,  and  a  piece  of  waste  ground  near  it  is  mentioned. 
The  Skin  Market  was  formerly  held  in  tliis  locality,  and  it  is  called  Skin  Hill  in 
1688  ;  in  1731,  it  was  ordered  to  be  paved  over.  The  Pillory  and  Pillory  Pit 
are  mentioned  in  1564  and  1580  as  being  in  this  neighbourhood;  in  1593,  the 
hollow  way  from  the  Pillory  Pit  to  the  Com  Market  was  paved,  and  in  1593  the 
pit  was  scoured.  In  1612,  the  Pillory  Pit  was  walled  round,  with  a  mouth  at 
the  east  end,  made  fit  for  horses  to  go  into  the  same  to  be  washed ;  a  large 
diiTighill  near  the  pit  was  removed  about  this  time,  and  the  Pillory  taken  away 
to  be  erected  afterwards  where  the  Mayor  directed.  The  pit  is  mentioned  again 
m  1636,  1640, 1652,  and  1655. 

In  1655,  it  is  ordered  that  a  pillory  be  provided  and  "  set  in  the  usual  place  as 
the  law  directs."  In  1720,  the  Corporation  ordered  that  the  Pillory  Pit  should 
be  filled  up  and  paved,  "  it  being  a  common  nuisance."  Part  of  the  Pillory  is 
m^itioned  as  being  among  the  Corporation  property  in  the  storehouse  in  1783, 
and  in  many  subsequent  years.  The  chamberlain  was  ordered  "  to  provide  a 
pair  of  stocks"  in  1766.  A  poultry  market  was  ordered  to  be  kept  near  the 
Ccom  Cross  in  1746. 

The  Corporation  directed  that  a  "ducking-stool  for    the  punishment   of 

*  Hones  probably  meant  the  wooden  frames  on  which  clothes  are  hung  to  dry,  called  dothes-fiorses  in 
thisdirtrict. 
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scolds  "  should  be  provided  and  set  in  the  usual  place  (the  Pillory  Pit),  "  as  the 
law  directs,"  in  1665.  Part  of  this  ducking-stool  is  mentioned  among  the  town 
stores  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  hurry  cart  *  was  another 
part  of  the  machinery  of  legal  pimishment  formerly  used  here,  and  a  portion  of 
one  is  stated  to  have  remained  in  the  town  stores  so  late  as  1795. 

A  pubh'c-house,  called  the  Green  Dragon,  was  lately  removed,  and  its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Athenaeum  Rooms  and  the  new  Com  Exchange.  The 
Green  Dragon  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  house  mentioned  as  the  "  Green 
Hunde,"2or  Hound,  1590,  as  one  of  tlie  five  houses  licensed  to  sell  ale  or  beer, 
brewed  out  of  the  town.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  same  name  in  1674.  It  is 
a  curious  coincidence  that  the  Corn  Exchange  of  1855  should  be  situated  so 
near  the  site  of  the  Com  Cross  of  1568. 

The  new  Com  Exchange  consists  of  a  spacious  hall,  ninety-three  feet  long, 
forty-nine  feet  six  inches  wide,  twenty-eight  feet  in  height  to  the  eaves,  and 
forty-three  to  the  crown  of  the  roof.  The  building  also  contains  a  committee- 
room,  two  waiting-rooms,  convenient  offices,  &c^ ;  the  whole  being  generally 
admitted  to  be  well  adapted  for  its  intended  purposes.  The  roof  of  the  hall  is 
glazed  with  strong  plate-glass  with  a  rough  surface.  The  ornamental  groins, 
pediments,  cornices,  &c.,  of  the  western  front,  are  of  fine  Ancaster  stone,  and 
the  entrance  by  a  flight  of  nine  steps  of  superior  Yorkshire  stona  There  is  an 
open  area  of  eighty  feet  by  forty  in  front  of  the  building.  The  hall  is  weU 
warmed  and  ventilated.  It  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  musical  entertain- 
ments, giving  full  effect  both  to  the  voice  and  the  instnmiental  orchestra.  On 
these  occasions  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas. 


The  Boston  AxHENifiUM  was  established  in  1851  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Public  Library  and  the  Mechanics'  Institution :  the  former  founded  in  1830,  the 
latter  in  1837.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Athenipum  was,  at  its  com- 
mencement, 270;  it  is  now  nearly  500.  The  Library  contains  about  2000 
volumes.  The  leading  object  of  the  institution  is  the  diffiision  of  useful  know- 
ledge among  the  mass  of  tlie  people  by  means  of  a  reading-room,  a  library, 
lectures  on  popular  subjects,  and  classes  for  the  pursuit  of  distinct  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  want  of  suitable  rooms  and  accommodations  has  hitherto 
materially  impeded  the  successful  operation  of  some  of  these  branches,  but  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  arrangements  now  being  carried  out  will  fully 
develope  the  great  practical  utility  of  the  institution,  and  ensure  its  permanent 
success. 

The  Athenaeum  building  is  in  front  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  on  a  line  with  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Market-place,  and  occuijies  an  area  of  sixty  feet  by  thirty-six 
feet,  with  a  height  of  fifty-three  feet.  Twenty-six  feet  of  the  ground-floor  is 
occupied  as  a  shop,  and  the  remaining  ten  feet  form  an  entrance  or  gateway, 
both  to  the  Athenaeum  rooms  and  the  Corn  Exchange  behind  them.  The  firat 
floor  contahis  the  reading-room,  library,  &c  The  second  floor,  the  lecture- 
room,  apparatus,  instruments,  &c.  The  front  of  the  first  floor  is  ornamented 
with   handsome  Ionic  columns ;  that  of  tlie  second,  with  columns  of  the  Cor- 


'  Offcn(icrs  ajrainst  the  laws  were  formerly  fre-  ^  The  CiVf/zhound  was  formerly  called  the  Ortok 

quently  sentenced  to  be  '*  whipped  at  the  cart 'tail ;"  hound,  with  allusion  to  the  kind  of  ground  overwhidl 

the  "  hurry  cart'*  was  the  vehicle  used  on  such  it  ireaenilly  ran,  for  the  same  reason  that  verdureri 

occasions.     The  culprit  was  taken  round  the  town,  of  forests   were    formerly   called  Green  men. — Du 

attached  to  this  cart,  and  received  a  portion  of  his  ,'    Frksne,   ad  cerbuMy  and  Gentleman's  MagtBOMtt 

punishment  at  the  door  of  every  alderman.     We  ,    September,  1790. 

have  conversed  with  persons  who  had  witnessed  the  I 
ccremonv. 
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inthian  order,  supportirig  a  decorated  cornice  with  modillions,  dentils,  &c. 
whole  is  stone,  and  forms  a  very  handsome  elevation. 
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The  Front  of  the  Athenaeum. 


Proceeding  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Market-place,  the  next  lane  arrived 
at  was,  in  1640,  called  Leake  Lane,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ancient 
fiunily  of  Leake  of  Leake  having  formerly  had  much  property  in  it,  and  the 
lai^  house  in  the  Market-place,  at  the  south-west  comer  oi  the  lane,  also  once 
belonged  to  this  family,  though  in  1640  it  belonged  to  the  Whitings.  This  lane 
was  called  Hutter  Lane  in  1750.  The  house  at  the  north-west  comer  was  a 
public-house  in  1756,  and  called  the  Joiners'  Arms ;  it  had  formerly  been  called 
the  Crooked  Billet  There  was  a  public-house  on  the  east  side  of  the  Market- 
place in  1640 ;  its  site  is  not  known. 

The  next  lane  on  this  side  of  the  Market-place  is  Dolphin  Lane,  which  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Records  under  that  title  in  1721.  We  do  not  know  its 
earlier  designation.  It,  no  doubt,  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  arteries  of 
the  town,  for  the  use  of  foot  passen^rs,  opening,  as  it  does,  the  most  direct 
communication  between  the  Market-place  and  the  villages  east  of  Boston.     The 

Kablic-house,  now  called  the  Indian  Queen,  was  formerly  known  iis  the  Three 
Lings  of  Cologne.      At  the  east  end  of  Dolphin  Lane  we  come  to  an  open  space 
or  square,  called — 
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THE  PUMPS,  OR  PUMP  SQUARR 

In  nearly  the  centre  of  this  square  are  two  subterranean  rooms,  or  vaolts,  of 
neat  workmanship,  with  arched  roofs ;  one  room  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
other,  and  leads  to  the  smaller  one  by  a  descent  of  two  or  three  steps ;  these 
rooms  are  now  used  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  a  pump  communicates  with 
them,  furnishing  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  with  a  supply  of  good 
water,  which  has  seldom  been  known  to  fail  It  is  not  known  what  was  the 
original  use  of  these  rooms,  but  as  upon  digging  at  about  six  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  stone  floors  of  several  rooms  communicating  with 
each  other  have  been  discovered ;  ^  it  is  evident  that  a  building  of  considerable 
magnitude  was  once  situated  in  this  place.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  the 
ancient  prison  of  the  town,  and  that  the  subterranean  rooms  were  cells,  in  which 
the  most  incorrigible  criminals  were  confined.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  spring 
of  water  is  continually  flowing  through  the  floor  of  the  lower  room,  and  that  the 
business  of  the  persons  confined  was  to  raise  the  water  to  the  surface  by  pumps, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  From  this  circumstance  the  place  seems  to  have 
derived  its  name.     It  is  mentioned  as  '^  the  Pumps  ^  in  1600,  when  much  of  the 

Eroperty  in  the  neighbourhood  belonged  to  the  Hjlltoft  family.  A  large  i)it 
ereabout  is  mentioned  in  1564,  under  the  name  of  the  ^'  Coye  PiUy^  and  again  in 
1593,  when  it  was  ordered  "  to  be  repaired  with  a  curb,  as  it  was  before.  •  The 
inhabitants  dwelling  by  the  said  pit,  and  taking  benefit  thereby,  to  be  asked  for 
their  benevolence  towards  the  said  repairs,  which,  it  is  thought,  indeed,  they 
ought  to  make.*^^  The  pumps  and  pits,  of  which  at  this  period  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  were,  in  1567,  the  subject  of  an 
order,  which  prohibited  any  person  from  washing  any  clothes  at  them,  or  within 
twenty-four  feet  of  them,  on  forfeit  of  la.  for  every  offence. 

In  1640,  ^^  John  Tooley  held  a  messuage,  sometime  Hilltofts,  having  a  way 
leading  to  Main  Ridge  on  the  north,  and  a  lughway  near  Coypit  west,  and  lam 
of  Mr.  Tilson  east,  in  tenure  of  Widow  Kshey.  In  1640  and  1680,  the 
merchant  staplers  also  held  a  house  near  the  Coj«  Pit  There  was  a  way 
leading  from  the  Market-place  to  Staplers'  Hall."  This  house  was  rented  in 
1674  by  John  Atkynn,  gentleman.^ 

Pescod  Lane  opens  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Pump  Square,  and  leads 
near  to  the  remains  of  Pescod  Hall,  already  mentioned.  We  have  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  find  some  traces  of  the  ancient  family  of  Peascod  or  Pescod, 
but  with  very  indifferent  success.  We  have  only  once  met  with  mention  of 
the  family,  which  was  in  1333,  when,  according  to  the  Subsidy  Rolls,  Uichard 
Peascod  resided  at  Leverton.* 

The  Boston  National  Schools,  which  w^ere  originally  held  in  buildings  on 
the  Skirbcck  Road,  South  End,  were  removed  in  1850  to  more  commodious  and 
better  situated  rooms,  erected  at  the  south-east  angle  of  Pump  Square.  These 
buildings  cost  1917t  6s.,  and  are  every  way  Jidaptecl  to  their  intended  purpose,  as 
well  as  ornamental  in  their  ap[)earance.  A  detailed  account  of  diis  valuable 
institution  will  be  given  in  the  Section  relating  to  the  Charities.     Main  Ridge 


•  MS.  collections  of  the  late  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

-  Corporation  Records. 

^  Ibid.  An  old  document  dated  IfiOO  says,  this 
property  formerly  belonged  to  Swincshead  Abbey, 
when  it  was  called  Tomlynson's  place. 

^  In  Hatton's  **  Netc  View  of  London,"  1700  ; 
and,  in  an  old  map  of  London,  circa  1720,  the 
street,  now  called  Great  Prescott  Street  in  Good- 
man's Fields,  London,  is  called  Pkscod  Street. 
Stow  also  says,  *•  Pescod  or  Prescott  Street." 

We  thought  it  possible  that  as  Pescod  had  slid 
into  Prescott  in  the  name  of  a  street,  it  might  have 
done  the  same  in  that  of  a  family,  cmd  that  we  might 
possibly  find  the  descendants  of  the  Pescods  of  Bos- 


ton in  the  Prescotts  of  Driby  near  Aiford ;  but  the 
arms  respectively  borne  by  the  families,,  are  too 
decidedly  different  to  warrant  any  such  coaclugioo. 
The  only  Pescods  we  find  are  those  of  Newton 
Valence,  in  Hampshire,  but  their  pedigree  does  not 
ascend  beyond  1530,  leaving  a  chasm  of  two  centuries 
between  them  and  the  latest  Pescods  in  this  ndgli- 
bourhood.  The  name  of  Peasgood  occurs  in  some 
parts  of  Lincolnshire.  This  may  be  a  corruption 
of  Pescod.  "John  Prkscodi,  gen."  was  one 
of  the  committee  formed  at  Louth,  in  June  164S, 
on  behalf  of  the  King  and  Parliament  against  tfas 
King's  army.  The  committee  consisted  of  gentle- 
men of  the  parts  of  Lindsey. 
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c(»nmences  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Pump  Square,  and  continues  to  Maud 
Foster  Drain,  which  it  crosses  by  an  iron  brioge  for  foot-passengers  to  Fishtoft, 
Freiston^  &c.  Returning  to  the  Market-place,  and  proceeding  up  the  east 
side,  we  come  to  a  narrow  alley  which  leads  to  Crown  Court,  wherein  for- 
merly stood  an  ancient  inn  called  the  Crown,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Compotus  of  the  Gxiild  of  St  Mary,  a.d.  1516.     It  was  occupied  by  Edwai'd 

Lamuage  in  1522,  and  by Dochfield  in  1524.     The  Crown  was  licensed 

to  sell  country  beer  in  1586  and  1590.  It  is  called  an  inn  in  1621  and  1640. 
"A dinner  at  the  Crowne  "  is  mentioned  in  1654.  "  Crown  Green,  at  the  end 
of  Maine  Ridge,"  occurs  in  1586.  The  structure  here  represented  formerly 
stood  in  the  Market-place,  near  the  site  of  the  present  ornamental  and  very 
useiiil  lamp.^  It  was  used  as  a  market  cross,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Stuke- 
lbt:  it  was  taken  down  in  1730. 


The  Market  Cross. 

This  cross  is  mentioned  in  1639,  1645,  and  1654,  but  there  is  no  account 
of  its  erection.  The  Corporation  appropriated  630t  for  taking  down  tlie  old 
cross,  and  building  a  new  one  to  be  used  as  a  market  for  the  sale  of  butter, 
cheese,  &c.;  the  room  above  was  the  Assembly-room,  and  the  place  for 
transacting  public  business,  and  holding  public  meetings  of  various  descriptions. 
It  was  commeted  in  1732.  The  turret  and  clock,  witli  the  wind  dial,  were  added 
in  1745.     This  building  is  represented  in  the  next  page ;  it  was  taken  down  in 

»  This  wa*  presented  to  the  town  by  Henry  Rogers,  Esq.  formerly  Town-clerk,  in  1842;   it  v.aj* 
enlarged  with  four  additional  lights  by  the  Lighting  Commissioner*!  in  1B4U. 
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1822^  and  the  extensive  area  of  tlie  Market-place  thrown  open,  adding  much 
to  its  beauty  and  convenience. 


^s^0imm^^^ 


The  Hatter  C'i(»!f. 


We  will  now  cross  to  the  western  side  of  the  Market-place,  and,  commencing 
our  survey  near  the  churcli,  we  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  old  building  repre- 


Thc  Olil  Three  Tuns. 
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sented  in  the  engraving  in  the  preceding  page;  it  stood  at  the  south-east  comer 
of  Church  Lane. 

In  this  house  Outer  Cromwell  slept  the  niglit  before  tlie  battle  of  Winceby — 
at  least  so  says  tradition :  we  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  public-house  at  that 
time,  but  it  was  one  in  1799,  and  had  been  so  for  many  years,  and  known  as 
the  Three  Tuns.  It  was  taken  down  with  a  number  of  inferior  houses  adjoining, 
and  the  present  more  commodious  and  appropriate  ones  erected  about  1820. 
In  1610,  the  Corporation  determined  to  erect  a  new  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Mayor  and  Justices  in  the  Market-place ;  this  was  sometimes  called  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  sometimes  the  House  of  Assembly ;  it  was  erected  in  1611,  at  a 
cost  of  40t,  and  was  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Cross  Chamber  after- 
wards was.  When  this  latter  was  built,  the  Uouncil  Chamber,  having  fulfilled  its 
public  functions,  was,  in  1748,  converted  into  three  butchers'  shops;  but  in 
1763  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  not  be  any  longer  occupied  by  butchers ; 
and  the  whole  were  sold,  in  1772,  for  140i,  to  be  rebuilt  according  to  a  plan, 
with  a  front  to  the  Market-place.  The  Council  House  or  Chamber  had  a 
public-house  called  the  Peacock,  west;  the  Market-place,  east;  a  highway 
called  the  Peacock  Lane,  south;  and  lands  of  William  Cooper,  north.  It 
evidently  stood  on  the  site  of  the  houses  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Beverley  and  the 
Angel  Inn.  The  old  Peacock  was  immediately  behind  the  Council  House, 
facing  west  the  lane,  afterwards  the  Angel  Lane,  but  then  called  the  Peacock 
Lane.  The  Council  House  had  an  inner  room  which,  probably,  was  part  of  the 
Peacock. 

This  portion  of  the  Market-place  was  at  this  period  so  different  to  what  it  is 
now,  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  make  ourselves  understood  when  attempting 
to  describe  it.  The  house  now  fronting  the  Market-place,  and  called  the  Bell, 
was  then  a  private  house,  in  a  narrow  lane,  at  what  was  then  the  north- 
west angle  of  Peacock  Lane  and  the  Butcher  Row,  and  afterw«^rcls  the  same 


John  Fox's  Hou54c. 


a  a 
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angle  of  Angol  Lane  and  Clinrcli  Street  This  is  a  house  of  great  antiquity, 
since  in  it,  in  tlie  year  lolo,  was  horn  the  celebrated  John  Fox,  Hie  MartynH 
logisty  an  account  of  whose  life  we  shall  give  in  another  place.  This  house,  as 
It  appeared  in  1799,  is  re])resente(l  in  the  i)receding  page. 

The  annexed  view  of  this  j)art  of  the  llarket-place  will  give  a  correct  idea  of 
its  appearance  prior  to  1710.  Next  the  river,  but  not  close  upon  it,  extending 
southwardly  from  near  the  foot  of  the  old  bridge,  was  a  row  of  mean  houses 
called  Mercer's  Roav  in  1504,  und  Barter's  Row  in  1590;  these  were  taken 
down  before  1772 ;  opposite  to  Barber's  Kow  stood  a  line  of  houses  fronting  the 
Market-place,  called  (we  think)  Cooper's  Kow,  at  the  south  end  of  which,  and 
extending  beyond  the  present  Peacock  Inn,  the  Fish  Market  of  the  day,  then 
called  the  Fish  Stones,^  was  placed ;  and  between  Barber's  Row  and  Cooper's 
Row  was  a  narrow  street  called  Bridge  Street  The  only  mode  at  that  time  of 
getting  to  the  bridge  from  the  eastward  was  by  entering  this  Bridge  Street, 
nearly  at  the  entrance  of  South  Street,  and  passing  along  it  to  the  bridge  foot 
A  street,  called  Coney  Street,  is  mentioned  m  1534,  1562,  and  again  in  1640, 
as  being  "near  to  a  lane  leading  to  the  old  bridge :"  we  do  not  know  the  position 
of  this  street     It  appears  from  the  Corporation  Records  that  the  Market-place 


Market  Place,  Fish-btones,  &c. 


'  These  Fish-stones,  or  stalls,  are  inrntioned  in 
1636,  lG71,and  1676.  In  1709.  they  arc  said  to 
have  been  *'  hitherto  regarded  as  private  property  ;*' 
but  by  a  report  to  the  Corporation  njadf  at  that 
time,  they  were  considered  "  ns  part  of  tlie  profit  of 
the  inarkc-t,  and  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  as 
owners  of  the  market."  In  1710,  the  chamberlain 
was  directed  to  take  down  tbe!«c  fish-stalls,  and  to 
provide  accommodations  for  the  side  offish  near  the 
swvcxfy  place,  reccivinir  a  reasonalde  toll  f«)r  the  same. 


In  1711,  these  new  stalls  were  rented  for  6/.  to 
Benjamin  Parkins,  **  he  taking  Id,  toll  for  a  small 
lot  of  fish,  and  \\i1.  for  others,  and  kecpinf;  the 
shambles  clean."  This  very  indefinite  mode  of 
I  Icvyincr  the  toll  made  the  lessees*  bargain  an  un- 
productive one,  and  hi:^  rent  wa^  lowered  firi^t  to3f., 
then  to  1/.  lOd.,  and  finally  to  '20.«.  In  I72tif  a  new 
cover  was  placed  over  the  fish  shambles,  and  in  177^» 
they  and  the  adjoining  houses  were  removed. 
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was  very  inadequately  paved  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  since, 
in  1580,  it  was  directea  that  the  causeway  on  the  east  side  of  the  cross  in  the 
Market-place,  should  be  inade  with  coggles^  and  also  the  high  causeway  against 
the  Pillory.  In  1769,  the  attention  of  the  Corporation  was  turned  to  tlie  im- 
provement of  this  part  of  the  Market-place ;  and  between  this  date  and  1772,  the 
old  Fish  Stalls,  and  Barber's,  and  Cooper's  Rows,  were  removed,  and  the 
approach  to  the  old  bridge  made  clear  and  direct.  All  the  buildings  represented 
in  the  preceding  engraving,  excepting  the  two  at  the  right  hand,  were  cleared 
away,  and  the  excellent  row  of  houses,  the  centre  of  wliich  is  the  present  Police 
Office,  erected.  The  remainder  of  the  houses  between  the  bridge  foot  and 
Angel  Lane  were  taken  down  in  1812;  and  this  improvement  swept  away 
every  portion  of  the  annexed  view,  excepting  the  house  at  the  extreme  right, 
and  that  has  long  since  been  replaced  by  the  present  Angel  Inn. 

In  the  wall  of  one  of  these  last-mentioned  houses,  was  a  stone  with  an  antique 
head  upon  it,  and  the  inscription  "  Antiquarian  Coffee-house."  This  place  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a  person  of  whom  Mr.  Johnson  of  Spalding,  when,  writing 
to  Mr.  Gale,  under  date  the  3d  April,  1741,  respecting  a  copper  coin  of  Otho, 
says,  "  it  belongs  to  poor  Charles  Little  of  Boston,  an  illiterate  coffee-house 
keeper,  who  has  begged  and  bought  up  as  strange  a  farrago  of  a  collection  as 
ever  was  beheld,*'* 


The  New  Assembly-rooms  and  Market-house  were  opened  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1822.     Their  exterior  appearance  is  handsome,  and  their  interior  arrangement 


The  New  Assembly  Rooms. 


is  well  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  only  subject 
which  remains  to  be  noticed  on  this  side  of  the  Market-place  is,  we  think,  the 
Gully-month,  which  is  the   name  given  to  the  entrance  into  tlic  river,  of  what 


Reliquue  dalcanfc. 
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was  once  a  natural  </«%,  or  creek  running  into  it.  It  is  now  converted  into  a 
sewer  and  drain,  and  arched  over  to  the  river,  the  tide-water  of  which  is  kept 
out  by  a  pair  of  doors,  altliouirh  open  to  that  tide  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  whicli  period  it  is  probable  that  the  boats  of  the  fishermen 
landed  their  cargoes  near  to  the  ancient  Fish-stones.  This  Gully-mouth  now 
enters  the  river  a  little  south  of  tlie  bridge,  although  several  houses  and  shops 
stood  between  tlic  Gully-inouth  and  the  old  bridge.  The  house  represented 
below  was  standing  near  the  Gully-nioutli  in  1750,  when  it  was  rented  to  John 
Ashley,  storie-cutter,  and  was  directed  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  tlie 
tenant  had  leave  *'  to  build  chambers  over  the  Gully-mouth,  to  be  joined  to  the 
messuage  lately  rented  to  him  ;"  and  also  to  contract  the  present  passage  into  the 
Gully-mouth,  "  so  as  to  leave  it  8  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  gates  the  same 
height  that  they  now  are."* 


Old  Iloii'i'C,  (iiiliy -month  (takvn  down  in  17^0). 


'  The  following  notices  of  the  (f idly-mouth  are 
from  the  Corpora tiun  Records.  The  first  mention  is 
in  1562,  when  the  *•  Grestpuf^*  there  is  iilliided  to. 
'*  A  gresyng  "  was  a  flight  of  .steps.  Hence  an  old 
poem  says, — 

**  For  truly  one  to  suppose  himst-lfi*  wy'se. 
Is  unto  folysshenes  the  very  fyrste  grycey*^ 

that  i:*,  the  first  step.     In   lfi()7,  a  shop  nenr  the 
Gully-mouth  is  alluded  to,  and  attain  in  Ifiif),  when 
it  is  called  Dandif's  shop.     In  1()4.>,  the  h«)u<e  near 
the    Gully-mouth    (prohahly   the    one   represented   j 
ahove)  was  rented  for  405.  the  year,  and  a  pound  of  j 
sucrar,  and  a  tine  of  6/.  13*.  4rif.     In   1647,  a  lease    ! 
was  granted  of  all  the  shops  and  houses  between  the 
Gully-mouth  and  the  bridge.    In  l66n,  these  houses   i 
were  ordered  to  be  rebuilt.     In  1640,  seven  shops    ' 
end  other  hcmses  stood  "between  the  (Jullv  going   | 


down  to  the  haven  south,  tlie  highway  leading  to 
the  bridge  north,  the  highway  east,  and  the  IwTen 
west."  Edward  Uritton  then  held  the  stone-hooae 
(the  one  represented),  by  fee-farm  rent  of  the  manor 
of  Halltrarth,  and  nritt(m  Jeary,  or  Jerrys  in  1680. 
The /ifffon/i  also  state  that  there  was  in  1640  a 
staythe  running  from  Parker*s  staythe  (now  called 
the  Packhouse,  or  I'ackhorsc,  quay),  to  the  Gnlly- 
moutli ;  and  in  16S(),  Jerry's  house  near  the  Gully- 
mouth,  i<  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Parker's 
(|uay  ;  this  shows  that  there  was  then  an  open 
staythe,  or  quay,  frc>ra  the  Gully-mouth  to  the 
Pactkhouxc  quay.  The  houses  and  shops  near 
Gully -mouth  are  mentioned  again  in  1720,  1742, 
and  17">0.  In  1772,  the  Corporation  covered  the 
Ciully- mouth  with  the  new  buildings,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Iron  bridge  in  1 H07  brought  it  in  close 
proximity  with  that  elegant  structure. 
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We  will  now  cross  to  the  east  side  of  the  Market-place,  which  we  left  at 
Crown  Court  The  next  opening  was,  until  late  years,  called  Cockbum  Lane, 
but  is  now  named  Comliill  Lane ;  it  opens  by  a  covered  passage  into  Dolphin 
Lane,  near  the  e^istem  extremities  of  both.^  South  of  Cockburn  Lane  is  what 
is  now  called  Still  Lane,  we  do  not  know  its  ancient  name ;  in  Hall's  Map  of 
Boston,  published  in  1741,  it  is  called  Still  Lane.  The  next  lane  coming 
south  is  now  called  Grant's  Lane.  In  1564,  it  was  called  Gaunt's  Lane,  and 
also  in  1584,  1660,  and  1674.  Richard  Jeffereys  resided  in  this  lane  when  he 
was  elected  Mayor  in  1584,  and  "  had  liberty  to  build  a  permanent  porch  to 
his  house,  in  consideration  of  his  strait  rooms."  In  1640,  the  families  of 
Tilson,  Whiting,  Leake  of  Leake,  and  the  heirs  of  William  Coney,  and  Andrew 
Baron,  held  property  in  this  lane.  Craythorne  Lane  took  its  name  from  the 
&mily  of  Craythorne,  who  resided  at  the  south-west  comer  of  it,  near  the 
Market-place,  for  many  generations.  Of  this  family,  Nicholas  Crathome  was 
connects  with  St.  Mary  s  Guild  in  1522 ;  Alexander  Craythorne  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Guild  in  1534 ;  and  Robert  Craythorne  is  mentioned  in  the 
Subsidy  Roll  of  1547  :  he  was  buried  17th  February,  1564.  The  arms  borne 
by  this  family  were  argent,  on  a  sal  tire  gules,  five  crosses  flory,  or.  The  Cray- 
thorne property  was  held  of  Hallgarth  Manor.  In  1640,  it  belonged  to  John 
Oresby  of  Madley.  The  property  adjoining  this  immediately  north  of  Sibsey 
Lane,  belonged  to  the  Tilson  family  in  1640.  Opposite  Craythorne  Lane,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Market-place,  the  Boston  Savings'  Bank  is  kept  This 
well-managed  institution  has  been  in  operation  since  1817.  The  number  of 
depositors,  on  the  20th  November,  1854,  was  2937;  and  the  amount  of 
tlieir  deposits,  69,026/L  4«.  lOd,  The  Post  Office  adjoins  the  Savings 
Bank. 

The  next  lane  is  Sibsey  Lane,  so  called  from  the  ancient  family  of  Sibsey, 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Boston  in  1338,  when  Richard  de 
Cybecy  was  assessed  to  a  subsidy.  John  Sypcy  was  chamberlain  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Guild  in  1458.  His  name  previously  occurs  in  a  writ,  Inquis.  ad 
quod  damnuniy  in  1448.  George  Sibsav  was  chamberlain  of  the  Guild  of 
Corpus  Christi  in  1461 ;  and  William  Sibsay,  merchant,  was  a  member  in 
1465,  and  alderman  of  the  Guild  in  1492;  George  Sibsey,  of  Boston,  gen- 
tleman, was  a  member  of  this  Guild  in  1533.  Amya  Sibsey  is  mentioned  in  a 
Subsidy  Roll,  dated  1547.  Many  of  this  family  resided  in  Boston  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  arms  of  the  Sibsey  family  are  argent,  on  a  bend 
azure  five  crosses  formee,  or.  Crest,  a  griffin's  head  erased,  gules.  A  survey 
of  the  town  in  1640  says,  "A  messuage,  a  garden,  and  a  great  orchard  under 
it,  once  Sibsey's;  this  was  on  the  north  side  of  Sibsey  Lane,  and  was  surrounded 
by  Edward  Tilson's  orchard  and  gardens  (late  tlilltofts),  and  the  Staplers' 
orchards  and  gardens  on  the  north ;  and  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Thorold  (late 
Gannock's^  on  the  east;  imd  the  Staplers'  and  Mr.  Tilson's  warehouse  on  the 
west."  Tnis  description  of  the  Sibseys'  residence  is  more  full  than  perspicuous, 
but  the  account  of  the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  merchants  of  Boston,  from 
Pump  Square  to  Spain  Lane,  leads  to  the  inference,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  the  entire  space  was  a  succession  of  highly  respect- 
able mansions,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards.  "  Sibsey  Place"  is  men- 
tioned in  1564,  as  l)aying  rent  of  assise  to  Hallgarth  Manor. 

An  old  building  on  the  south  side  of  this  lane,  and  which  was  supposed  to 

^  This  lane  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Corporation  |  is  mentioned  in  1597  ;  but  it  wiis  on  the  west  side 
Reccrdi.  The  Priory  of  Kirkstead  held  tenements  i  of  the  river,  near  the  bridge.  The  name  *•  Cock- 
and  a  garth  in  Coekber's  Lane  ;  a  place  called  Cocklers    I   burn  Lane  "  has  been  very  lately  restored. 
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have  been  part  of  tlie  Dominican  Friary,  but  Avhicli,  we  think,  was  an  ancient 
warehouse,  wils  fitted  up  in  1595,  at  the  expense  of  the  Coqwration,  as  a 
Jersey  School  for  "twenty  poor  boys  and  twenty  poor  maidens  to  be  taught 
spinnin<5  of  Jeisey  work,  the  said  jjoor  people  to  be  ke[)t  by  the  Corporation." 
This  Jersey  School  is  mentioned  again  hi  1618.  In  1619,  the  following  entry 
occurs  in  the  Records :  "  The  Jersey  School  and  House  of  Correction,  said  to 
be  much  neglected  by  the  default  of  the  j>rincipal  man  employed  there;  by 
which  means  the  poor,  who  are  tit  to  be  employed,  wander  abroad,  and  idle 
and  unruly  people  do  grow  more  insolent  and  dissolute.  It  is,  therefore, 
thought  fit  and  agreed  u]>on,  that  the  same  should  be  forthwith  set  on  foot 
agahi."  It  was  then  determined  that  the  House  of  Correction  shouhl  be  sup- 
|K)rted  at  the  charge  of  the  wapentakes  of  Skirbeck  and  Kirton  and  the  Cor- 
j>oration  of  Boston.  In  the  same  year,  "  the  Jersey  man"  (master  of  the  Jersey 
School)  "to  deliver  unto  the  overseers  of  the  towns  that  will  resort  to  him,  wool 
and  yarn  to  set  the  p<x>r  at  work,  and  to  give  them  such  wages  as  he  doth  to 
the  poor  of  Boston.  The  said  overseers  securing  the  Jersey  man  of  the  wool 
and  yam  delivered  to  them  from  time  to  time."  In  1620,  a  master  was  pro- 
vided to  instruct  the  iKX)r  children  in  knitting  and  spinning.  Thomas  Gaynor 
is  mentioned  as  keejxjr  of  the  Jersey  School  in  1620,  and  John  Brown  in  1654. 
In  this  year  a  considenible  expense  was  incmTed  in  the  purchase  of  additional 
wool-wheels,  &c  This  institution  api>ears  to  have  been  at  first  designed  to 
teach  cluldren  to  spin  "jersey  or  worsted,"  and  soon  afterwards  to  have  been 
a  place  of  confinement,  where  {Kitty  offenders  were  kept  to  hard  labour. 

In  1668,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  belonging  to  the  "House  of  Cor- 
rection," are  mentioned  "  four  hemping-wheels,  two  long  blocks  (to  beat  hemp 
upon),  a  pair  of  stocks,  a  whipping-|X)st,  a  clog  and  two  locks."  The  "  Gaol  was 
removed  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  1776;"  but  this  building  was  soon 
afterwards  regarded  as  inadequate  to  discharge  both  functions ;  since,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1779,  the  Mayor  reported  that  the  Gaol  was  not  sufficient  for  the  safety 
of  the  prisoners,  and  "  Mr.  Preston  was  recpiested  to  state  what  he  would  take 
for  his  estate  in  Meeting-1  louse  (Spain)  Lane."  This  estate  consisted  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  warehouses,  and  "  a  yard  adjoining  the  Guild  Hall,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  feet  square."  The  building  had  been  used  as  a  meeting-house  for  the 
Baptists;  it  is  said,  "  and  the  walls  of  the  old  Meeting-house  were  between  two 
and  tliree  feet  thick,  and  sound."  The  Mayor  reconmiended  the  purchase,  but 
the  Hall  thought  the  price  asked  (l5i)0L)  too  much.  Tlie  surveyor,  however, 
re|X)rted  a  j)lan  for  converthig  the  jwoixirty  into  a  gaol,  and  the  expenses  which 
would  attend  the  alteration,  but  nothing  further  was  done.  In  1784,  2t  6«.  5cL 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Matthew  Ives  for  femhle  for  tlie  use  of  the  Jei-sey  SchooL* 
The  buiMing  in  Sibsey  Lane  continued  to  be  occupied  as  a  gaol  until  1818, 
when  the  gaol  in  St  John's  Row  (taken  down  in  1853)  was  erected. 

The  old  prison  in  Sibsey  Lane  received  very  considerable  repairs  in  1712, 
at  which  time  it  is  Aery  probable  that  the  northern  wall  was  built;  the 
interior,  at  least  the  ground-floor,  ap})eared  to  remain  in  nearly  its  original 
state. 

On  returning  into  South  Street,  we  ])ass  the  ancient  house  represented 
in  tlie  next  page.  We  have  n(jt  even  any  tradition  resi)ecting  the  ibrnier  occu- 
pants or  j»roprietors  of  this  very  ancient  building;  and,  turning  down  Shod  Friars' 
Lane,  arrive  at  the 


'  FemMe  is  female,  or  seed  bearing^  hemp  (hemp,  Cannabis  salira^  l>einir  a  dioecious  plant) ,  haviDjr  a 
'Dger  fibre  thau  the  Carl^  or  male  hemp.     Fimmel  (Gf.rman),  female  beiiip. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL, 

which  was  established  in  1815,  upon  the  ])lan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  for  the  i^ratuitous  education  of  poor  children  of  every  religious  denomi- 
nation. This  valuable  institution  will  be  noticed  at  length  under  the  head  of 
Charities. 


Old  Hoiuie,  South  Street. 

Tlie  residence  of  the  Tooley  family  was  formerly  in  this  neighbourhood. 
ToBKE  says,  the  arms  borne  by  this  lamily  werc  argent,  a  chevron  engrailed 
sable ;  three  escallops,  or.*  The  family  of  Tooley  was  numerous  in  Wyberton 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  Frampton  and  Wrangle 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth.  The  family  is  first  mentioned  in  Boston 
in  1640.  Thomas  Tooley  is  mentioned  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  for  Skirbeck,  in 
1642;  and  Samuel  Tooley  was  rector  of  Wyberton  1083.  The  Tooleys  of 
Boston  intermarried  with  the  families  of  Wliiting,  Martindale,  Truesdale,  and 
Bestoe. 

A  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  Dominican  Friary  yet  remains,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  yard  of  the  London  Tavern.  A  little  beyond  Shod-Friars'  Lane, 
towards  South  End,  are  the  remains  of  what  is  supjK)sed  to  have  been  the  gate- 
house of  the  Friary.  The  front  of  this  building  was  taken  <lo\vn  and  modernised 
in  1820 ;  but  the  mterior  yet  contains  many  interesting  architectural  portions  of 
the  old  building,  in  arches,  and  columns,  and  parts  of  tlie  old  walls :  tliese  are 
probably  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  monastic  establishments  of  the  town. 


*  This  does  not  agree  with  a  shield  of  arms  in  the 
cast  side  of  the  London  Tavern,  at  the  head  of  the 
kuie,  which  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the 
Tooley  arms,  and  to  indicate  that  their  mansion 
formerly  otooid  near  this  ground.    The  arms  on  this 


escutcheon  are,  a  bcnd-cncotiscd,  charged  with 
three  escallops,  three  escallops  in  chief,  and  three 
in  base.  Another  shield  bears  the  letters  and  date, 
TET  lfi62. 
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Immediately  adjoinintr  is  the  Custom-House  for  the  port     The  building  used  as 
a  Custom-house  in   1590  stood  at  the  south-west   comer  of  the  Mart-yard, 

1)robabIy  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Grammar-schooL 
[t  remained  in  this  locality  in  1C40,  but  was  removed  from  thence  before  1662, 
when  "all  the  chambers  near  the  Mart-yard, /o7'/7i«rZy  used  as  a  Custom-house," 
are  mentioned.  A  building  on  the  site  of  tlie  j)resent  Custom-house  was  pur- 
chased about  this  time  by  Colonel  Thomas  Thorpe  for  the  Kinp,  of  William 
Foxley,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  This  building  was  in  a  ruinous  state  in  1725, 
when  it  was  tiikon  down  and  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  about  S65L  Tlie  present 
building  is  plain  and  substantial,  and  well  adapted,  we  believe,  to  its  puqwses. 
It  was  broken  into  on  the  night  of  the  14th  December,  1764,  and  about  lOOt  in 
money  taken  away  ;  and  narrowly  esca[>ed  destruction  by  a  fire  which  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  1844.  Opposite  to  the  Custom-house  is  the  Packhouse, 
or  Packhorse  Quay,  the  principal  place  for  the  delivery  of  goods  from  vessels  in 
the  river.*  This  quay  received  very  extensive  repairs  and  alterations  in  1814 
and  1815,  w^hen  the  wall  fronting  the  river  was  built,  the  surface  considerably- 
raised,  &c.  The  large  warehouse  on  the  quay,  in  the  northern  end  of  which 
are  the  pilots'  and  wharfingers'  offices,  was  ei'ected  in  1817.  Opposite  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  quay  is  Spain  Lane,-  which  Ls  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  familv  of  De  Spayne.  Tin's  fiimily  was  very  early 
connected  with  the  trading  Guilds  in  Boston.  In  1314,  the  name  of  Hugo  de 
Spayne,  of  Boston,  occurs  in  a  writ  of  fmpds.  ad  quod  damnum.  Thomas  de 
Spayne  is  named  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1333.  William  de  Spayne  was  a  member 
of  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  1335,  and  Robert  in  1346.  Dugdale  mentions 
Robert  de  Spaigne  tis  a  "  commissioner  for  the  south  side  of  the  Witliam  to  a 
place  called  the  Shuf^  in  1354  (28  Edward  III.).  William  is  mentioned  in 
1360;  and  was  alderman  of  the  Guild  in  1376,  and  sheriff'  of  the  county  in  1378. 
Sir  William  de  Spayne  is  named  in  1385  and  1411.  A  William  is  also  men- 
tioned in  an  Tnquis.  ad  quod  damnum  in  1448.  Another  William  is  called  a 
canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Gilbert  in  145H ;  and  William  Spayne,  knight,  occurs 
in  14()8.  We  do  not  find  the  name  again  until  1711  to  1720,  when  a  family 
(*alled  Si)ain,  of  which  Monmouth  Spain  was  the  head,  resided  in  Skirbeck.  In 
1720,  he  is  called  "a  servant  to  Mr.  Love."  The  residence  of  the  Spayne 
family  appears  to  have  i)assed  into  the  ix)ssession  of  the  Earls  of  Richmond,  since, 
in  1500,  Spayne's  l^Iace,  in  Boston,  is  mentioned  as  the  property  of  the  Countess 
of  Richmond,  mother  to  Henry  VII.     The  arms  borne  l.)y  this  family  were, 


*  This  qimy  is  called,  in  the  rorporfl/ion /Jfforrf*,  ,    the  bridpc,  is  meutioned.     In  1667,  **  One  Chris- 

Parker^s  Stayth  in  1079,  IGOI,  and  1007.     In  1610,  |    tiana,  a  Dutchman,  and  engineer,  livinif  near  Wis- 

it  is  called    Packers   Stayth;    in   162S  and  1637,  beach,  is  desired  to  come  to  this  boron^rh,  to  be 

Parker's  Stayth;    in   1657  and   1666,    Parkharth*s  advised  with  eoucerninfr  the  reparation  nf  the  fttaiths 

A>i/,  when  it  was  repaired  at  an  expense  of  16S/.  or  banks  adjoining  the  Hutchcr^s  Row/* 

10.f.  \\d.     In   1704,  it  is  called  Parkhearth' s  Kvy.  I       -  We  find  the  following  notices  of  Spain  Lane  in 

In  1707,  Packhouse  Key  ;  in  1717,  Packhorse  Key  ;  I    the  Corpora/ion  Records  : — In  1564,  the  Corporation 

in   1725,  Packer's  Key  ;  and  since  then  Packhouse  held  four  cellars,  a  yard,  and  a  store-house,  in  Spain 

Key.    We  find  the  following  notices  of  other  staythes  I    Lane,  called  Ccw/<7/ Lanrf*,  having  been  purchased 

or  quays,  at  localities  where  nothing  of  the   kind  I   of  Leonard  Castell.     In   iriQO,  the  great  cellars  in 

now  remains.  Spain   I^ne   were  pulled   down  towards  building 

1S78,    the    new   ftaythc    to    the    Gully-mouth,  shops  in  the   Hall-Garth   (the   Mart   Yard).      In 

before  the  Angel  door,  to  be  repaired.     l.'>84  and  1609,  the  cellars  in  Spain  Lane  were  to  be  rented 

1612,  the  staythe  at  the  back  of  the   Nine   Hents  ;    only  to  Freemen.     In  1640,  an  oil-mill  stood  at  the 

mentioiu'd.     In   1590,  a  survey  was  directed  to  be  east  end  of  Spain  Lane.     In  this  year,  also,  the  Cor- 

niade  of  all  •' bankes,  sellers,  shij/thes,  and  houses,  poration  held  two  cellars  in  Spain  Lane,  formerly 

that  are  in  ruin."      In   16:n,  the   repairs   of  the  belonging  to   Kirkstead  Abbey.     We  have  before 

stayth  near  Rodman's  Place,  cost  S5/.  3*.  5(/.     In  |    stated  that  this  lane  was  called  Meeting-house  Lane 

I6na,  there  was  a  lone  staythe,  or  rather  a  succes-  in  1779.     Spain  Lnne  is  mentioned  in  the  Records 

sion  of  staythes,  at  the  south  side  of  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary's  (iuild  as  early  as  1522. 

of  the  briiiee.     In   1641,  the  Dyer's  Staythe,  near  ' 
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argenty  a  fesse  dancett^  between  three  Talbots'  heads  erased,  sable.  Although 
much  of  Spain  Lane  is  at  present  composed  of  buildings  of  great  antiquity  (see 
the  following  engraving),  yet  there  is  nothing  which  resembles  the  remains  of 
a  dwelling-house  of  any  importance.     These  buildings,  as  well  as  those  which 


Old  Buildings,  Spain  Lane. 


lately  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  northern  side,  were  doubtless  the  warehouses 
of  the  Guild  merchants.  On  the  southern  side  of  Spain  Lane  is  an  o|)ening 
called  Spain  Court ;  and  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  houses  therein  is  inserted 
the  monumental  stone  which  is  mentioned  at  page  112,  as  having  been  dug 
up  on  the  site  of  tlie  Franciscan  Friary.  Nearly  op|X)site  to  Spain  Court  is 
the  Unitarian  Chapel,  represented  in  the  next  page. 

This  chapel  was  erected,  in  1819,  at  a  cost,  including  the  site  and  burial-ground, 
of  1655L  Its  dimensions  are  42  feet  b>'  32  feet  within,  and  will  accommodate 
a  congregation  of  about  500  persons.  It  was  built  by  private  subscription,  and 
openra  21st  June,  1820,  with  services  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Madge, 
then  of  Norwich.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officiating  ministers  since  Sie 
establishment  of  Unitarian  worship  in  Boston : — 

Rev.  John  Platts  officiated  in  the  chajx?l  in  Cliai»el  Row  from  its  opening  in 
1804  until  1817,  when  he  removed  to  Doncastcr.     There  was  then  no  regularly 


II  II 
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appointed  minister  until  1818,  when  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Jones  entered  up<Hi  that 


The  Unitarian  Chapel. 

office.     He  removed  with  the  congregation  in  1820,  and  continued  their  minister 
until  1826.     Since  then, 

1826,  Rev.  George  Lee, 
1830,  Rev.  Griffiths  Roberts, 
1837,  Rev.  John  Jenkyns, 
1839,  Rev.  James  Malcolm, 
1851,  Rev.  Abraham  Lunn, 
1854,  Rev.  Peter  William  Clayden. 

On  returning  again  to  South  Street,*  and  passing  along  its  eastern  side,  we 
come  to  the  ancient  Hall  of  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  the  western  front  of 
which  is  represented  in  the  engraving  in  the  following  page. 

We  have  given  the  ancient  history  of  this  building  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained in  our  account  of  the  Guild  of  St  Mary.  It,  with  the  other  possessions 
of  that  Guild,  became  the  proi>ei-ty  of  the  Corporation,  in  trust  for  certain  pur- 
poses, by  the  grant  of  Phiiip  and  Mary.  This  llall  was  used  by  the  Corporation 
as  their  place  of  assembly  for  public  business  from  the  date  of  the  royal  grant 
until  the  passage  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  in  1835.  The  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  borough  were  also  held  in  it;  and  also  those  for  the  hundreds  of  Kirton 
and  Skirbeck  since  1660,  when,  at  a  common-hall,  "it  was  resolved  that  the 
justices  of  peace  for  the  parts  of  Holland  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  should  have 
free  license  and  liberty,  whensoever  they  should  j)lejise,  to  hold  the  general 
quarter-sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  wapentakes  of  Kirton  and  Skirbeck  at  the 
Guildhall ;  and  that  the  serjeant-at-mace  within  the  borough  should  forbear  to 
arrest  any  person  resorting  to  the  said  sessions  for  any  business  there  to  be  done, 


*  Near  this  locality,  certainly  between  it  and 
Sonth  End,  the  Cwpwation  Records  mention  the 
following  houses — we  know  not  whether  they  were 
all  public-houses,  as  it  was  the  custom  two  centuries 


a^o  to  designate  private  houses  by  what  we  should 
now  call  a  sign, — the  Ancjel,  1578 ;  the  Dragon*s 
Head,  1564  ;  the  Great  Head,  1568;  and  the  GJobe, 
1674. 
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during  the  time  of  his  necessary  abode,  and  being  witliin  the  said  borough,  for 
the  causes  and  ends  aforesaid." 

The  dinners  and  balls  given  by  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  borough, 
and  the  civic  entertainments  of  the  Corporation,  used  also  to  be  held  here.'     It 


TheOoildhaU. 


^  la  1553,  it  WM  ordered  tbat  the  kitchens  under 
the  Town  Hall  and  the  chambers  orer  them  should  be 
prepared  for  a  prison,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  one 
of  the  seijeants.  In  1583,  the  inner  chamber  of 
the  Town  Hall  was  repaired  and  made  strong  for  a 
Coancil  Hoose.  In  1665,  the  use  of  the  Town 
Hall  allowed  to  Samuel  Rhodes  (the  Mayor  elect), 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  company  (the  Cor> 
poration),  and  such  others  as  he  shall  please  to 
mviteto  his  table,  on  Monday  next.  In  1667.  both 
the  outer  and  the  inner  rooms  to  be  used  for  the 
next  Maj-day  dinner.  In  1717,  a  new  chimney 
made  and  other  work  done,  to  make  the  Town  Hall 
convenient  for  tlie  entertainment  of  the  Corporation. 


In  1720,  **  Convenient  stairs  made  to  the  chambers, 
and  the  Low  Room  paved  with  Holland  paviiija:?." 
In  1722,  ••  Sn»h-windows  to  be  put  in  the  Hall.'* 
In  1723,  the  Town  Hall  to  be  made  fit  for  com- 
pletely  cookin»r  the  May-day  dinner;  linen  table- 
cloths provided  for  that  occjwion,  and  for  the  enter- 
tainments at  the  Mayor'H  own  house.  In  1724,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  spits  in  the  chimney  of  the 
Town  Hall  fthould  be  lengthened,  and  made  to  be 
turned  on  the  out'-ide  of  the  wall.  In  173S  and 
1 739,  there  wn.-*  a  great  dispute  in  the  hall  about 
the  payment  for  iuv  smokf-jacks  which  the  May4»r 
had  ordered. 
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was  also  used  to  hold  ])iibiic  meetings  in,  and  charitable  and  other  assemblies,  &c. 
It  is  now,  under  the  direction  of*  the  Charity  Trustees,  used  for  meetings  of  the 
Town  Council,  for  j>iiblic  meetinirs  of  the  inhabitants,  for  lectures,  &c.  The 
great  west  window  of  the  hall  is  filled  with  tracery  of  the  early  jwrpendicular 
I>erio<l,  and  many  remnants  of  ancient  stained  glass.  The  centre  of  the  lower 
division  of  this  window  has,  no  doubt,  contained  a  statue  of  the  patron  saint ;  a 
handsome  canoj)y  and  i)ediment  yet  remain.  The  i)aneled  parapet  on  the  south 
side  of  the  gable  is  also  in  nearly  a  perfect  state ;  that  on  the  north  side  entirely 
destroyed.  Massy  i)imiacles  formerly  decorated  the  sides  as  well  as  the  centre 
of  tlie  gable ;  these  are  now  too  mmth  dilajndated  to  furnish  any  idea  of  their 
original  construction.  The  side  pinnacles  rested  upon  heavy  gurgoyle  corbels. 
The  whole  of  this  front  exhibits  marks  of  its  original  elaborate  decoration.  The 
interior  of  the  building  is  so  completely  modernised,  that  nothing  of  the  original 
but  the  construction  of  the  roof  is  visible,  and  this  does  not  present  any  tiling 
peculiar.  Innnediately  south  of  the  Guildhall  is  Beadsman's  Lane ;  on  the  south 
of  which  were  the  Beadsmen's  houses  and  gardens.  There  is  nothing  upon  record 
respecting  the  houses ;  the  garden  formed  part  of  the  grant  of  Phuip  and  Maiy 
to  the  Corporation.^  Between  the  east  end  of  Beadsman^s  Lane  and  Spain  Lane 
there  was  formerly  a  mansion  house  of  the  Westland  family,  which  was  after- 
wards owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Peter  Baron  and  his  son  Andrew.  In  1680, 
it  was  held  by  Andrew  Slee.     Its  site  cannot  now  be  traced. 

South  Street  leads  uito  South  Squai'e,  a  very  pleasant,  open,  and  airy  part 
of  tlie  town,  although  the  increasing  corn-trade  of  the  place  has,  within  the  last 
half  century,  a  good  deal  changed  the  character  of  the  locality,  by  causing  the 
sites  of  many  of  the  private  residences  to  be  occupied  with  granaries.  The 
building  represented  below  formerly  stood  at  the  north-westeni  comer  of  the 
square. 


Gysors*  Hall. 


•  Sir  the  siiocccdini?  Section  on  tl»c  Charities,  &c.    j    piece  of  pround  in  the  Town  llnll  Lane,  South  End, 
In  1550,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Beadsmen's  irarth.  or       was  rented  by  William  Jacr^r,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Ivrad 
frardcn,shouldbelct  out  to  farm.   In  iCfioand  16S9, 
ajrarden  near  the  Town  llnll  in  mentioned  as  having 
been  leased  with  the   Peacock   Inn.     In    I7u6,   a 


Jackson  (lecturer),  for  20/.  and   V2d.   per  ; 

rent,   doinp  suit  of   court  to   the  courtii    barCMit 

holden  for  the  three  manors. —  Cor^Mration  Reeord*' 
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This  building  was,  no  doubt,  the  remains  of  tlie  house  which  John  de  Gysor 
held  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  in  1282,  for  wliich  lie  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of 
one  pair  of  hose  and  one  pair  of  gilt  spurs.*  Simon  Gysors  held  tlie  same  in 
1298,  of  Robert  de  Tateshall,  the  then  representative  of  the  Richmond  family. 
William  Gysors,  his  son,  was  living  in  1309.  The  following  ancient  proceedings, 
relative  to  this  place,  are  so  very  curious,  and  throw  so  much  light  upon  the 
history  of  Boston,  that  we  venture  to  state  them  at  considerable  length.  In 
1372,  John  of  Graunt,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Duke  of  Lancaster,  upon 
whom  his  {icither,  Eklward  IIL,  had  conferred  the  Richmond  estates,  i)etitioncd 
that  he  might  cause  the  tronage  and  pesagc  (Custom  duties  so  called),  which  had 
formerly  been  levied  at  the  mansion  of  the  Manor  of  Boston,^  to  be  removed  unto 
another  place,  belonging  to  the  said  King  of  Castile,  called  Gisors'  Hall ;  a  Juinf 
de  Tnauvrendo  decided  that  such  removal  would  not  be  to  the  injury  of  any  one, 
and  tne  petition  was  therefore  granted.  In  1427,  upon  the  death  of  Thomas 
Duke  of  Exeter,  who  held,  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  holder  of  the  honour  of 
Richmond  of  the  King  in  capite,  the  King's  Escheator  was  directed  to  inquire 
what  property  the  said  deceased  Duke  of  Exeter  so  held.  He  was  found, 
among  otner  property,  to  hold  a  messuage,  called  "  Gisours'  Hall,"  in  Boston, 
with  the  customs  and  franchises  thereto  belonging ;  and  a  certain  office,  called 
the  "  Office  of  Tronage  and  Pesage  "  in  the  said  town  of  Boston,  and  the  profits 
thereof.'  In  1546,  an  inquisition  was  made  of  the  lands  lately  held  by  Mar- 
0uret  Countess  of  Richmond  (grandmother  to  the  King);  and  the  amount  of 
Uie  profits  '^  in  rents  and  farms  and  profits  of  courts,  an<l  other  casualties  of  the 
manor  of  Boston  (Hallgarth),  was  found  to  be  442.  4«.  3d,  and  those  of  Jeser 
Hall  li  2s.  md,"  These  the  King  had  vested  in  the  Mayor  and  burgesses 
of  Boston,  by  letters  patent,  dated  28th  May,  1545  ;  holding  the  same  of  the 
King  in  fealty,  only  in  free  burgage,  and  not  in  capite,  and  l)aying  yearly  to  the 
King  21L  12«.  at  the  feast  of  St,  Michael.*     In  1564  and  1587,  this  building  is 


'  John  Gysors  was  Mayor  of  London  in  1245. 
Simon  Gissors  is  mentioned  in  1275.  In  1311  Sir 
John  Gysors  was  Mayor  of  London,  and  Constable 
of  the  Tower  in  1326 ;  and  hi  1329  William  Gisors 
was  Sheriff  of  London.  Many  others  of  this  family 
are  mentioned  by  Stow,  the  last  of  whom  was  John 
Gisors,  in  1386.  The  family  of  Gisors  held  Gisors' 
Hall  (since  corrapted  into  Gerrard's  Hall),  Bread 
Street,  London. — Stow' 8  London.  The  Gysor 
fanuly  was,  no  donbt,  connected  with  the  ancient 
merchant  Guilds  of  Boston,  and  probably  came 
originally  from  Gisors,  a  town  fourteen  leajpies  from 
Nrafchatel  in  Normandy,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  daring  the  siege  of  Rouen,  eirea  1591. — 
Camden  MiMceUany,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

*  The  Manor  of  Hallgarth. 

3  Escheat  Rolls, 

^  Minister's  account  of  the  possessions  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Richmond  at  Boston,  37  Henry  VIII. 
The  following  account  is  given  from  an  old  docu- 
ment  in  the  Archives  of  the  Corporation,  of  the 
duties  received  at  Jesar's  Hall  in  1534. 

The  bailiff  cf  tiie  honour  of  Richmond  stated  the 
follovring  as  the  receipts  and  disbursements  on 
account  of  Jesar's  Hall,  for  1534 : — 


£    8. 


Rent  of  2  cellars 110    0 

Of  3  chambers 0  10    0 

For  the  fsrm  of  one  tene- 
ment on  the  west  side  of 
the  water,  called  Dare's 

House    2    0    0 

For  acellar  rented  to  Hum- 
phrey Claymond  1     0    0 


£   8,  d. 


5    0    0 


A  small  house  occupied  by  £    s.    d. 

the  lord  for  placing  and 

keeping  the  measures. 
Issues  of  the  Beam  (the 

Steelyards)    0     18 

,,    oftronage  of 236  sacks 

and  \  of  wool  weighed  in 

the  manor  of  Hallgarth, 

at  2^^.  per  sack,  half  to 

Hallgarth    manor,    and 

half  to  Jesar's  Hall  ac- 
count    1     4     7| 

Receipts £G    i\    3\ 

Disbursements  f — 

Rentresoluieto  Lord  Crom- 
well    £0  13     4 

Decay  of  rent  1   16     8 

(The    Crane    Chamber  in 

hands  of  the  lord.) 
Thomas   Benolke's    salary 

asbailifr,Clarrncicux,&c.  1   lU    0 
The  clerk  for  making  this 

account 0     I     0 

Payment  to  James  Morrice, 

receiver  for  the  lord 2    5    3] 

£6    6     'S\ 

Pesage  of  petty  wares  generally  received  at 
Jesar's  Hall,  as  of  the  price  of  butter,  cheese,  wool, 
and  hemp, — weight  for  every  barrel  Id.,  and  for  all 
wares  weighed,  each  sack  I  id.  of  old  ctLstom,  as  is 
contained  in  preceding  accounts ;  nothing  wus  re- 
ceived in  1534,  because  the  said  place  called  Jesar 
Hall  was  unrepaired  during  that  year,  but  lately 
was  20*.  yearly. — Accounts  of  Margaret j  Countess  of 
Richmondf  1534. 
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called  Jezar's  Hall ;  in  1589,  "John  Jcssard's  Hall ;"  in  1602,  in  a  deed  from 
William  Gannocke  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses,  it  is  called  the  Staple-Houae 
Cellar y  and  was  then  occupied  by  William  Gannocke,  In  1640,  it  is  called  a 
Storehouse  for  the  Corjx)ration.  In  1650,  Jesar's  HalL  In  1670,  and  1686, 
and  1707,  the  same.  It  was  repaired  in  1672,  1714,  1767,  1786,  and  1788, 
and  sold,  in  1791,  to  Mr.  Fydell  for  400L,  and  an  annual  rent  of  one  shilling. 

Jesar's  Hall  was  taken  down  in  1810,  and  its  site  covered  with  a  granary, 
part  of  the  stones  of  the  old  building  being  used  in  die  erection  of  the  new  one. 

Proceeding  along  the  east  side  of  South  Square,  we  find  immediately  south  of 
the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Yeatman  (in  Hall's  map  of  Boston,  published  in 
1741),  a  lane  called  iBerry  Lane;  and  in  Duckfield  Lane  we  find  a  short  pass- 
age to  the  left,  conducting  to  the  continuation  of  Berry  Lane,  which  formerly 
o])ened  at  its  west  end  into  South  Square,  between  Mr.  Yeatman's  house  and 
office.  Duckfield  Lane  was  called  Dutchfield  Lane  in  1600,  and  Duchefielde 
Lane  in  1564  ;  from  the  family  of  Duchefielde,  formerly  residing  there.  Ber- 
nard Duchefield  was  bailiff  and  collector  of  St  Mary's  Guild  in  1516,  and 
Reginald  Duchefielde  is  mentioned  in  1534.  Tilney  Lane  is  stated  to  be  in 
South  End  in  1534,  and  1564.  White  Cross  Lane  is  mentioned  in  1564,  and, 
in  1657,  a  messuage  and  garden  near  the  White  Cross  are  alluded  to.  In  this 
year  it  was  ordered,  that  *^  tlie  Joiners,  Coopers,  Basket-makers,  and  all  who  sell 
wooden  ware  at  fairs  and  marts,  do  henceforth  carry  such  ware  to  the  White 
Cross,  in  Soutli  End,  to  make  sale  thereof;  being  the  place  anciently  appointed 
for  that  purpose."  The  lane  leading  to  the  Grammar  School  was  tbrmerly 
called  the  Grey  Friars'  Lane,  and  led  directly  to  the  Grey  Friars'  House. 
This  establishment  stood  nearly  north  of  the  present  Grrammar  School,  a  litde 
more  east  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  had  formerly  a  house  with  a  long  garden  in 
South  End,  which  were  held  by  Samuel  Gannocke  in  1640.  In  1590,  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  occupied  a  large  cellar  in  Spain  Lane,  which  was  then  ordered 
to  be  taken  down,  but  cellarage  was  to  be  provided  convenient  for  him,  in 
which  to  j)lace  his  goods  and  merchandise  brought  to  the  town.  This  probaUy 
implies,  that  the  Earl  had  large  quantities  of  goods  and  merchandise  frequently 
deposited  ui  Boston,  for  the  use  of  his  establishments  in  the  county.  The 
mansion-house  of  Hallgarth  Manor  was  situated,  according  to  an  old  survey  of 
the  Corix)ration  property,  between  Bardyke  on  the  east,  the  site  of  the  present 
Grammar  School  on  the  west,  the  Grey  Friars  on  the  north,  and  the  heirs  of 
Christopher  Cheyney  on  the  south  :  it  was  standing  in  1640,  and  rented  for  40ifc 
It  ap]>ears  to  have  been  in  a  dilapidated  condition  as  early  as  1334,  when  it  was 
stated  to  be  worth  nothing,  except  the  two  shops  which  were  standing  near  the 
gate  of  the  said  messuage  (the  old  entrance  mto  the  Mart  Yard),  wnich  were 
rented  during  the  fair  time.  The  manor  of  Boston  Hallgarth,  and  the  mansion, 
are  mentioned  as  a  j)arcel  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  in  1564.  The  Manor 
House  was  ordered  to  be  rei)aired  in  1624,  when  it  was  leased  to  Mr.  J.  Cam- 
mack.^     The  Manor  House  of  Hallgarth  is  again  mentioned  in  1665. 

The  Grammar  Scliool  occupies  part  of  the  Hall-z/ar^,  standing  immediately  west 
of  the  old  Manor  House;  the  present  building  was  erected  m  1567  and  1568, 
at  a  cost  of  195L  Os.  lid.  The  early  foundation  of  this  school,  with  lists  of  the 
masters  and  ushers,  will  be  given  in  tlic  succeeding  section.  The  present 
school-house  is  a  plain  substantial  brick  building  on  a  stone  foundation,  with 
stone  ([Uinns  at  the  angles ;  a  large  square-hcadud  Avindow  of  five  lights,  with 
stone  nuiUions  and  label,  at  the  north  end ;  and  five  windows,  of  three  lights 
each,  on  each  side,  with   stone  mullions  and  label.     The  centre  window  on  the 


He  was  Mayor  in  I6'i3.     His  father,  Leonard  Cainmack,  was  Mayor  in  160*2,  1GI4,  and  1624. 
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west  side  being  lai^r  than  the  others,  and  contained  in  a  rectangular  projection 
from  the  main  btulding,  with  an  embatteled  parapet  Over  the  door  of  the 
entrance  porch,  which  was  erected  in  1850,  is  tlie  following  inscription : — 

Hanc  Sekolam,  primi  et  secundi  Philippi  ct  Mariae  chartA  dotatam,  anno  autem  Elizabeths 
nemo  oonditam,  Burrooses,  quibus  in  tutelam  vencrant  agri  in  pios  usus  Bostonia  dicati, 
Hoc  Vettibvlo  augendam  et  intus  denuo  instruendam  curavenint, 

A.D.  HDOOCL. 

Qeorgio  Edvino  Pattenden,  A.M.,  Archididascalo. 


Johannes  Rawson,  Maior. 
Johannes  Oaister. 
Hiomas  Smith. 
Oorolus  Wright 


Jacobus  Reynolds. 
Johannes  Noble. 
Johannes  Hobaon. 
Johannes  H.  Thomas. 


Thomas  SmalL 
Kicardus  H.  Dawson. 
Samuel  Veall. 
Simpson  G.  P^pe. 


Otct  the  entrance  into  the  school-room  is  the  following  inscription: — 

A*  1567. — ^Regime  Hizabethae  nono,  Maior  ct  Bui^genses  Bostoniro,  uno  et  eodcm  consensu 
pneronim  institutionis  grati&  in  piis  litteris  hanc  Mificaverunt  Scholam  Qulielmo  Ganocko 
st^mlsD  mercatore  et  tunc  Maiore  existenti. 


The  Grammar  School. 

The  school-room  is  spacious,  airy,  and  lofty.     The  windows  were  formerly 
ornamented  with  stained  glass,  and  contained  the  following  arms : — 

T7«.^i«  1       $  G.  2  lions  passant  or,  a  Iwrder  arg. 
Empaled.      |  Qf,  a  chevron  G. Stafford. 

Arg.  a  fesse,  and  3  martlets  in  chief,  sa. 

Or,  on  a  chevron  Q.  3  martlets  arg.  between  3  flours  dc  lis  vert.' 


'   HoLi.Ks'  Notes. 
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The  number  of  scholars  at  present  (1855)  is  ninety-seven,  who  are  educated 
under  the  regulations  stated  in  the  section  on  Schools,  &c.  There  are  many 
curious  entries  in  the  Corporation  Records  respecting  this  school,  some  of  which 
will  be  found  below.* 

The  enclosure  in  which  the  Grammar  School  is  situated  was  called  tlie  Mart 
Yard,  and  the  great  annual  fair  or  mart  was  fonnerly,  and  for  a  very  long 
jxjriod,  held  here.  The  history  of  this  fair  properly  belongs  to  the  Commerce  of 
the  town,  and  will  be  found  in  the  section  dedicated  to  that  subject  The  Gate 
House  to  the  Mart  Yard  was  fonnerly  situated  near  the  site  of  the  house  now 
occupied  by  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School;  it  was  taken  down  in  1726, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  it  was  onlered,  that  "  the  Mart  Yard  should  be 
enclosed  in  front  with  a  handsome  brick  wall,  having  a  pair  of  handsome  gates 
in  the  centre,  with  a  wicket-gate  in  one  of  them."  The  last  shops  were  taken 
down  in  1758,  and  with  them  vanished  the  sole  remaining  memorial  of  the 
ancient  puq)0se8  and  uses  of  this  enclosure.  In  1767,  it  was  ordered,  "that  the 
Mart  Yard  should  not  be  rented  to  any  person  whatever ;"  and,  in  1773,  **  that 
no  soldiers  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  in  the  Mart  Yard,"  it  having  been 
latterly  used  as  the  drill-ground  for  such  soldiers  as  were  quartered  in  the 
town.  The  front  wall  of  the  yaixi  was  removed  when  tlie  house  for  the  master 
of  the  Grammar  School  was  erccted  in  1827.  The  town  arms,  at  present 
placed  over  the  entrance  into  the  school-yard,  were  formerly  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  screen  in  the  church,  which  separated  the  part  of  the  nave  that 
contained  the  jjews  from  the  open  portion  at  its  west  end.  The  "old  chamberb" 
used  as  a  custom-house,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  formed  Mrt  of  a 
tenement  which  stood  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Mart  Yard.  The  Uhantry 
House  attached  to  the  Guild  of  St  Mary,  of  which  a  full  account  has  been  ^ven 
in  a  preceding  section,  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  house  immediately 
south  of  that  now  occupied  by  the  schoolmaster.  An  old  plan  of  the  town 
shows,  that  a  lane  formerly  led  from  South  End  to  Hiissey  Tower;  it  was 
situated  near  the  north  side  of  the  enclosure  now  used  as  a  bonding-yard  for 
timber. 

In  1581,  this  piece  of  ground  was  called  Cold  Harbour y-  and  was  said  to  con- 


'  In  ir)7H,  it  WHS  agreed  **  that  a  Uictionarye 
shall  he  bought  for  the  Scoller?*  of  the  Free  Scoole ; 
and  the  same  boKe  tu  be  tyed  in  a  cheync^  and  set 
npc  n  a  deskc  in  the  scoole,  wherennto  any  scollcr 
may  have  accessc  as  occasion  shall  serve.**  In 
1590,  "convenient  seaU  for  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  scholars  to  be  placed  in  the  church.'-  In  ICOI, 
the  ('orporation  purchased  two  dictionaries,  one 
(iri-ek,  the  other  Latin,  for  the  school.  ITie  school- 
master to  i<eep  the  i^miw  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 
In  1640,  the  school  is  said  to  stand  in  the  Hall- 
trarth,  with  twenty-four  shops,  the  Grey  Friars' 
land,  north,  the  Ilall^arth  Manor-house,  east,  and 
the  Hiph  Street,  west.  In  IVA'I,  the  master  had  a 
house  of  4/.  per  annum,  rent-free.  In  H)62,  the 
mjister  nceive«l  the  Ajllowinir  books  for  the  use  of 
the  school.  "A  folio  EnpH-h  Hible,  a  Scapula 
lexicon,  a  large  Calepinus  Dictionary,  Holyoak's 
English  Dictionary,  large  qunrto,  Ilomtr's  Iliad, 
and  Tully's  bix  Orations.  In  l6so,  the  Grammar 
School  and  twenty- five  shops  are  mentioned  as 
being  in  the  Mart  Yard.  In  1081,  Mr.  Edmund 
Uoulter,  citizen  of  Lond(tn,  presented  the  school 
with  the  following  books:  —  Scapula's  Lexicon, 
Cooper's  Phrases,  Erasmus'  Adagies,  Goldman's 
Dictionary,  Coxford's  Epithets  in  Introduction  to 
the  iirammar,  Screvehus'  Lexicon,  Greek  and 
''Atin.     In  1707,  the  Chamberlain  was  directed  to 

wide  a  large  bible  for  the  use  of  the  school. 


"  Thi  re  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  name.  Parts  of  the  parishes  nf  Beningtoo, 
Freistun,  and  Wrangle,  are  so  called ;  there  is  a  town 
of  this  name  near  Grantham,  and  one  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  one  also  at  the  foot  of  Leith  Hill,  in 
Surrey.  There  was  also  a  house  in  Loudon  belong- 
ing to  Hishop  Tunstall,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
which  was  called  *•  Coal,*'  or  "  Cold  i/ar6ow." 
This  house  aftirwards  had  the  privilege  of  being  • 
sanctuary,  or  protection,  to  people  in  debt.  *•  Hence," 
says  Ukalky,  in  his  Discovery  of  a  Sew  Worlds 
**  Coal-harbour  bears  the  name  of  the  ProdigaPg 
Promentorie,  and  beincr  as  a  sanctuary  for  hnttqiu- 
rapt  dcttcrs."  Bishop  Hall  says  in  his  Satira 
(circa  IfiiO;  :— 

••  Within  the  cold  Coal -harbour  sanctuary,'* 

Uam.iwkil  merely  says,  ^^  Coal  Uarbtntr^  t 
corruption  of  Cold  IJarbour]  an  ancient  mansion  in 
Dowgate  Wanl."  In  Toonk's  iHossary,  1834,  it 
is  chilled  a  ••place  of  sanctuary,"  and  he  qnotes 
from  the  old  drama  in  proof  that  it  was  so,  deriving 
that  privilege  from  having  been  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence. To  show  the  caprices  of  etymologists,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  writer  in  the  Geii//eiiun'« 
Ma(jazinc,  September  1H53,  p.  25K,  says,  "  CWe 
Harbour  is  a  nainr  which  always  indicates  a  AoMcn 
siti  of  some  kind  or  other  ;"  another  correspondent 
at   p.   '2!K)  of  the  same   number,  says,  **  a  place 
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sist  of  "  three  Umgs^  of  land,**  and  was  then  sold  to  Richard  Stevenson,  except  a 
**  r^ht  of  way  with  carts,  carriage,  drift,  drove,  and  highway,  as  have  been  used 
to  Hnssey  Tower."  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Bar  Ditch  falls  into  the 
river  at  the  angle  where  the  road  to  Skirbeck  turns  to  the  eastward.  Before 
the  ditch  was  arched  over,  it  was  crossed  at  this  place  by  a  bridge,  called 
St.  John's  Bru)6E.  It  was  so  called  in  1567,  when  it  was  ordered  that  a  clow 
should  be  placed  there.     It  is  again  called  so  in  1569  and  in  1717. 

St.  John's  Row  is  mentioned  in  1635  and  1640 ;  in  the  latter  yeai*  it  contained 
eleven  tenements,  **  formerly  used  as  pest-houses,  and  four  acres  and  three  roods 
of  land  adjoining,  belonging  to  the  parsonage."  There  were  sixteen  houses  in 
Sl  John's  Row  in  1680.  It  is  mentioned  in  1690;  and,  lastly,  in  1711,  when 
it  was  directed  that  the  "  alms-houses  there  should  be  repaired." 

There  is  very  little  on  record  respecting  St.  John's  CnuncH.  The  first  notice 
we  find  of  it  is  in  1281,  when,  according  to  the  Assise  Rolls,  a  jury  found,  that 
**  Robert  de  Sudbury  had  taken  sanctuary  in  this  church."  The  following 
names  in  connexion  with  this  church  occur  in  the  Subsidy  and  Guild  Rolls: — 

1381.  William ,  chaplain  in  chapel  of  St  John. 

1453.  Another  William,  chaplain  of  St  John. 
1462.  Richard  Malton,  chaplain. 

Nothing  is  known  respecting  this  building,  either  as  relates  to  the  date  of  its 
erection,  its  size,  its  form,  or  the  character  of  its  architecture.  Leland  8ays>  it 
was  the  chief  parish  church,  St  Botolph's  being  only  a  chapel-of-ease  to  it,  and 
that  it  was  in  existence  when  he  wrote,  which  was  about  1530  or  1540  ;  though 
St  Botolph's,  he  says,  "  is  so  risen  and  adournid,  that  it  is  the  chiefest  of  the 
towne."  Several  of  the  Witham  family — among  others  a  Sir  John  Witham — 
were  buried  in  St  John's  Church.  This  family  was  very  numerous  in  Boston 
in  the  fifteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.-  The  aniis  of  the 
Withams  were:— Sable,  two  roses  in  chief  argent;  in  base,  a  crescent,  or; 
crest,  out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  or;  a  demi-peacock,  azure. 
The  Corporation  Records  furnish  the  following  notices : — 
In  1571,  an  order  was  given  to  insj)ect  St  John's  Church,  "  and  to  cause  it 
to  be  mended  where  necessary."  1575,  "  agreed  that  the  Church  of  St  John, 
in  the  south  end  of  Boston,  shall  be  repaired  and  amended  with  all  convenient 


caDed  Cold  Harbour,  where  there  are  remains  and 
traditioiis  of  unrecorded  GlasM-voorkt,*^  Again, 
Prolcaaor  Leo,  of  Halle,  in  his  Nomenclature  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  says,  places  called  Cold  Harbour 
are  goerally  in  sheltered  situations,  and  called  so 
iiOBiGallT ;  and  that  in  Germany  such  places  are 
ciaied**Ka]le.herburgs.*'  La8tly,Mr.F.CROS8LET, 
in  that  useful  miscellany,  Notes  and  Queries^  vol.  xii. 
p.  3Sf3,  says,  "I  am  of  opinion  that  the  right 
etymology  of  Cold-harbour  is  Cul-arbhar,  pro- 
nounced Col-arvar,  t.r.  a  place  of  safety  for  grain. 
It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  ap- 
pointed places  all  over  the  country  for  stowing 
grain.  On  digging  on  a  piece  of  ground  called 
Cotd  Harbour,  at  Arundel,  in  Sussex,  a  massive 
foundation  composed  of  blocks  of  white  chalk  was 
Recovered,  and  traces  of  a  well -formed  trench, 
vUcfa  had  at  one  time  surrounded  the  Cul-arbhar, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  square  of  considerable 
dimensions.'*  We  incline  to  this  last  opinion,  for 
it  appears  that  the  house  in  London  bore  the  name 
of  Cold  Harbour  btfore  it  became  a  sanctuary  to 
persons  in  debt. 

^  H  ALU  WELL  says,  "  Stang  (of  which  tang  or 


tong  is  a  corruption)  is  a  term  of  measurement, 
and  means  a  rood  of  land.**    Vol.  ii.  p.  797. 

'  We  find  the  following  names : — 
1401.  Hugh  Witham,  Member  of  Corpus  Chribti 

Guild,  and  Alderman,  1404  ;  Joan  his  wife, 

a  member  in  1402. 

1413.  William  A-Vythara  de  Boston. 

1411.  William  Wytham  ;  1418,  Matilda  his  wife. 

1414.  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh  Witham  ;  1426,  Margaret 

his  wife. 
1430.  Hugh,   son   of  Hugh,   Jun.,     Alderman    of 

Corpus  Christi. 
1430.  William   Wytham,   one  of  the  founders    of 

St.  Mary's  Guild. 
1445.  John  Witham,  who  had  a  dispute  with  the 

Abbot    of  Croyland.— /3>cc    Ingulphus, 

p.  414. 
1453.  Sir  Hugh  Witham. — See  Dugdale. 
1517.  Hugh  Witham,  and  Bcttina  his  wife. 
1520.  Heirs  of  Sir   Hugh   Witham    had    land   in 

Skirbeck. 
1524.  Hugh  Witham,  Knight,   and  Catherine  bis 

wife. 
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speed,  and  tliat  there  shall  bo  woi'kly  service  there  done  by  a  minister,  com- 
monly called  the  Mayor's  Chaplain;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Sunday,  the  Wednesday, 
and  the  Friday  in  every  week,  and  tliat  there  shall  be  a  common  assessment 
made  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  for  the  charge  of  the  same." 
About  this  time  the  churchyard  was  rented  for  10«.  per  annum.  This  repaii* 
could  not  have  been  made,  since  nine  years  afterwards  (in  1584)  it  was  agreed 
that  the  body  of  St.  Jolui's  Church  should  be  taken  down  to  tlie  chancel  door, 
and  that  the  chancel  should  be  repaired  with  the  proiluce  of  tlie  materials  of  the 
part  taken  dowji,  and  that  if  that  should  be  found  insufficient,  the  Corporation 
would  defray  the  remainder.  The  lead  taken  from  the  part  "  plucked  downc" 
weii^hed  six  fodder  and  a  half,  and  it  "  was  laid  up  in  the  revestiy  of  die 
Church  of  St  Botolph." 

In  1585,  *'  the  chancel  was  iinishetl,  as  it  had  been  begun,  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  timber,  stone,"  &c. 

In  1588,  the  churchyard  is  said  to  contain  two  acres  of  land,  and  to  be  part 
of  the  parsonage  ground. 

In  1007,  the  churchyard  was  leased  for  ten  years,  rent  not  stated.  In  1623, 
the  Mayor  petitioned  for  leave  "  to  take  down  the  decayed  chancel  of  St.  John's 
Church,  and  approi)riate  the  materials  in  the  repairs  of  the  great  church  (St  Bo- 
t<)Ij>h's),  and  the  church-stay th."  This  leave  was  obtained  in  1626.  The  license 
from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  states,  "  There  is  in  the  parish  of  Boston  a  church  or 
chajK^l  called  St.  John's,  the  body  whereof  is  utterly  destroyed,  and  only  part  of 
the  chancel  standing,  but  very  ruinous,  and  ready  to  fall ;  no  manner  of  people 
nor  mamtenance  belonging  thereto,  nor  means  to  rectify,  repair,  or  support  the 
same."  After  reciting  that  St  Botoljjh's  is  in  great  want  of  repah-s,  and  that  the 
Mayor,  aldermen,  and  parishioners,  have  requested  a  license  to  take  down  the 
ruins  of  St.  John's  Church  or  Chapel,  and  to  emj)loy  the  materials  in  the 
repairs  of  St  Botolph,  and  that  the  said  ruin  had  been  viewed  by  a  commission 
api)ointcd  by  the  Bishop,  who  rejx)rtcd  that  the  church  or  chapel  of  St  John 
*•  had  not  been  employed  for  any  divine  use  for  the  sj)ace  of  200  years,  then  last 
past,  or  tliereabouts,"  leave  and  license  ^^as  granted  to  take  the  ruins  down, 
and  use  the  niatorials  as  requested.  Tlie  Corporation  Records  mention  "two 
long  pieces  of  wood  in  the  floor  and  roofs  of  St.  John's,  to  be  used  in  the  rejMiirs  of 
the  l)ridge."  Nothing  further  is  recorded  until  1827,  excepting  sevenU  rentings 
of  the  churcliyard.  In  1827,  an  acre  of  land  was  taken  from  the  Augustine 
Friars*  Pasture,  and  added  to  the  burial-gi'ound  (*i  St.  John. 

The  church  stood  on  the  Jiorthern  side  (^f  the  churchyard.  In  digguig  graves 
there,  a  jiebbled  i)avenient  was  discovered,  leading,  as  has  been  conjectured, 
from  the  road  to  the  north  door  of  the  cluu'ch.  A  black  marble  slab  was  also 
found  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  which,  from  its  situation,  seems  to  have  been 
within  the  walls  of  tlie  church. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard,  the  foundations  of  buildings  arc  found, 
wliich  are  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Poor-house.^ 

AH  that  remains  of  the  residence  of  the  Hussey  family  in  Boston  is  tlie  brick 
Tower  rei)resented  in  the  next  paije.  It  stands  immediately  north  of  St  John's 
churchyard,  and  east  of  Soutli  End,  in  an  enclosure  in  which  may  be  traced 
many  ancient  foundations.     The  wall  of  the  enclosure  is  ancient. 

The  Cor})oration — to  whom  tlie  estate  of  Lord  Uussey  in  Boston  was,  not 
long  after  his  attainder,  grantwl  by  Henry  VllL, — sold  the  Court-house  belong- 
ing to  tlie  estate  to  John  Wylkynson,  alum  Jackson,  for  104  marks:  this  was  in 


'  MS.  Cfilkxtions  of  the  late  VViii.iam  Chapman,  Esq. 
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1562.     Hassey  Tower  is  called  " Benynfiton^  Tower*  in  1564,  wlieii  the  Tower 
and  the  pasture  under  it  were  rented  for  5/.  per  annum.     The  foi-c-liouse,  called 


Hussey  Tower. 

the  Grate-house,  was  taken  down  in  1565, — this  fronted,  we  think,  on  Soiitli  End, — 
and  the  remainder  of  the  residence  was  repaired  by  the  Corporation.  In  1656, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  survey  the  Tower  and  adjoining  grounds,  when  it 
was  found  that  "  they  were  much  prejudiced  by  salt  water,  which  had  over- 
flowed the  same,  spoiled  the  pits,  and  injured  the  ground ;"  many  repairs  were 
stated  to  be  necessary:  the  yearly  value  of  the  whole  was  33 i;  it  was  then 
rented  by  Joseph  Whiting.*  In  1702,  the  "  brew- house"  was  declared  ruinous, 
and  it  and  the  "  mill-house"  were  directed  to  be  sold  and  taken  down,  and  a  good 
and  substantial  gable  ordered  to  be  built  at  the  end  of  tlie  house  left  standing. 
In  1725,  the  house  and  building  adjoining  Hussey  Tower  were  ordered  "to  l)e 
sold  and  removed  to  the  ground;"  there  was  after  this  nothing  attached  to  or 
near  the  Tower  except  a  stable.  The  buildings  removed  sold  for  75 1  HussEr 
Haxx,  which  stood  adjoining  the  road  leading  to  Skirbeck,  almost  immediately 
at  its  junction  with  South  End  at  this  time,  is  represented  in  the  engraving 
in  the  following  page. 

In  1728,  the  lead  and  timber  of  the  Tower  were  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
Corporation.  In  1773,  part  of  the  premises  was  leased  to  a  sail-maker;  and,  in 
1779,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  Tower  ^  (most  probably  the  old  hall),  with  a 


^  In  Uie  rental  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi 
(1489) «  "  Richard  Benyngton  Toure  *'  is  mentioned, 
md  stated  to  be  near  **  vacant  ground  in  Beton 
Lane:' 

•  The  Whiting  family  occupied  this  property  from 
1637  to  1668,  except  for  a  short  period,  when  John 
Tooley  rented  the  Tower  and  part  of  the  land.  Mr. 
Butler  rented  it  in  1671  for  10/.  fine,  13/.  annual 
rent,  and  a  collar  of  brawn  of  Hlbs.  weight.  John 
Brown,  beer-brewer,  rented  it  in  1683 ;  and  Mr. 
William  Hart  was  tenant  of  the  Tower,  and  five 


acres  of  pasture,  in  1715,  the  rent  being  14/.  and 
71bs.  of  brnwn  per  annum.  The  first  year's  rent 
was  allowed  for  repairs. 

'  LordCoLERAiNE,  in  1 730, informed  the  Gentle^ 
man's  Society  at  Spaltlimj^  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
tliat  '*  he  had  in  his  possession  a  gold  ring  formerly 
enamelled,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  be- 
tween another  holy  lady  and  St.  Michael,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a  nun,  and  found  in  the  old 
brick  towerof  Boston."— »S;)a/r/eMySoci>/y'«  Minu/es, 
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view  of  coji verting  it  into  a  gaol.  In  1792,  tlie  enclosure  in  which  the  Tower 
stjuiils  was  exchanged  for  other  lands  with  Mr.  Fydell ;  "  the  Tower  and  all  the 
manorial  rights  of  the  Manor  of  Hussey  Tower  being  retained  by  the  Corpor- 
ation, and  Mr.  Fydell  engaging  to  keep  the  Tower  in  its  present  form  as  a 
ruin." 


Mii<«cv  Hnll. 


It  is  inii)ossible  to  trace  eitlier  the  form  or  the  extent  of  Hussey  Hall  when 
inhabited  by  Lord  Hussey ;  the  Tower  and  the  Hall  were  most  probably  at  that 
time  united ;  nor  have  we  any  record  of  the  removal  of  the  Hall,  or  of  its 
gradual  change  and  dilapidation,  since  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  very  considerable  mass  of  building  remained  in  1741 ;  and  there  nmst  ha\'e 
been  a  large  portion  of  it  remaining  in  1773,  when  it  was  rented  to  a  sail-maker. 
A  large  house,  or  ])art  of  a  house,  was  taken  down  about  1780,  and  aiiotlier 
building,  which  had  been  latterly  used  as  a  sacking  manufactory,  was  removed 
about  tlie  commencement  of  the  f)resent  century. 

There  was  a  workhouse  for  the  j>oor  in  St.  John's  Row  in  1655.  In  the 
Mayor's  accounts  for  that  year,  14,^.  is  charged  for  six  wheels  for  the  work- 
house. In  1723,  the  Poor-house  in  St.  John's  Row  was  ordered  to  be  repaired. 
Tiiis  ai)i)ears,  however,  to  have  been  insuiKcient,  since  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  held  on  the  lltli  April,  1726,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  "  that  a 
workhouse  for  the  maintenance  and  better  supplying  the  poor  of  this  parish,  be 
built  in  the  ])asture  lying  near  St.  John's  Row,  which  is  allowed  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  be  built  upon;  and  that  the  materials  of  St.  John's  Row  be  used 
towards  tlie  building  of  the  same.  And  that  such  workhouse  be  built  according 
to  a  |>Ian  which  shall  be  agreed  iqum  bv  the  managers,  so  as  not  to  cost  more 
than  600/." 

If  this  resolution  was  carried  out,  the  building  did  not  cost  the  parish  any- 
thing, for  the  lion.  Albemarle  Bertie  and  Sir  Richard  Ellis,  Bart,  subscribed  600t 
towards  the  exj)ense  of  it.  This  building  was  used  as  the  parish  poor-house 
until  IH.37,  when,  upon  tlio  new  Poor-Law  system  coming  into  o]X»ration,  and 
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the  bnilding  of  the  Union  Workhouse,  this  house  was  taken  clown,  and  the 
materials  and  site  sold. 

The  workhouse  for  the  Boston  Union  was  opened  in  1837.*  It  is  erected 
upon  a  portion  of  the  Augustine  Friars'  Pasture,  two  acres  of  whicli  were 
purchasea  of  the  Corporation  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  necessary  yards, 
&c.  &c 


view  nnir  the  Union  Workhouv. 


The  house  is  calculated  to  accommodate  comfortably  450  persons.  The 
board-room  and  chapel  are  on  either  side  of  the  entrance ;  the  rooms  are  well 
ventilated,  and  the  classification  as  perfect,  and  the  dietary  as  good  and  suffi- 
cient, as  are  generally  found  in  the  best-regulated  houses  of  this  description.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  in  the  girls'  school  is  about  sixty,  in  the  boys'  school 
about  seventy,^  The  routine  of  education  for  the  cliiidren,  and  of  employment 
for  the  more  adult,  apix?ars  to  be  exceedingly  well  adajited  to  promote  those 
objects.  The  greatest  number  of  inmates  at  one  time,  in  each  year  since  the 
establishment  of  the  house,  was  as  follows : — 


1837  ..  .. 

..  225 

;  1843  ..   . 

.   ..  338 

.  1H49  .. 

..   ..  351 

1838  ..   . 

..  289 

\   1844  ..   . 

.   ..317 

.  Ih50  .. 

. .   ..  389 

1839  ..   . 

..  23(5 

1  1S45  ..   . 

..  352 

JH51  .. 

..   ..421 

1840  ..   .. 

..  210  1  184fi  ..   . 

.   ..  3^0 

1S52  .. 

..  394  : 

1841  ..   .. 

..  225  :  1H47  ..   . 

.   ..  390 

1853  •• 

. .  33H  i 

1842  ..   .. 

..  320 

!  1K4I<  ..   . 
1 

.   ..  344 

1K54  •• 

. .   ..  333 

*  The    Boston    Union    contains    the    followinfr 

Kishes :— Boston,  Skirbeck,  Skirbeck  Quarter, 
htoft,  Frciston,  Butterwick,  Beninirton,  Lever- 
tDo,  Leake,  Wrangle,  Carrington,  Frithville,  Lanp- 
rkkviUe,  Thornton-le-Ville,  Westville,  Swineshead, 
Birker,  Wigtoft,  Brothertoft,  Dogdyke,  Wybertnn, 
Frmmpton,  Kirton,  Sntterton,  Algarkirk,  Fosdyke, 
and  Sibsey,  and  the  hamlet  of  Hart*s  Groundn: 


containin?  an  affrcjratc  of  97,250  square  acres,  and  a 
population,  in  1H51,  of  3K,:<12  persons,  dwelling  in 
78.H1  houses;  there  were  al«*o  319  uninhabited 
house.o,  and  forty-three  houses  building.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  Union  in  1853  were  19,712/.  Il5.,  the 
expenditure,  19,400)/.  Hs. 

*  An  infant-school  was  added  in  1856 ;   it  con- 
tain*»  ab'int  thirty  pupils. 
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In  August  1853  the  House    contained  221   paupers,  under  the  following 
classification : — 


HKS. 

'                                WOMEN. 

Temporarily  disabled      •  •      •  •     5 

Old  and  Infirm 44 

Able-bodied — 

Youtlis  from  9  to  16 42 

Boys  from  2  to  9      34 

Temporarily  disabled      . .      . .    10 

Old  and  Infirm 24 

Able-bodied      5 

Girls,  9  to  16 19 

„      2  to  9      31 

Infants  under  two  years  of  age  7. 


Receutb  and  Expendfture  on  account  of  the  Poor  for  the  Year  1853,  for  the  Town  of 
Boston  and  the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck. 


Receipts: 

From  poor  rates 
„     Keceipts  in  aid 


Boston. 


The 
Hundred 

of 
Skirbeck. 


£         8. 

7543  14 
126     5 

d. 
0 
0 

£       s. 

4841     3 

90     9 

J. 
0 
0 

£7669  19 

0 

^1931  12 

0 

Entire  Receipts £12,601  lU 


Expenditure  : 

Maintenance  in  the  House 

Out-relief 

Workhouse  loan  repaid  . . 
Salaries  of  ofticcrs    . . 
Other  expenses 


Total  Expenditure  connected  with  Relief  . . 


Law  expenses 

Constables 

Vaccination      

Registrar's  fees 

County,  borough,  and  police  rates  . 
Municipal  and  Parliamentary  registration 
Other  charges 


673     7  0 

3468     7  0 

181  15  0 

402     4  0 

574  17  0 


£r)'290  10     0 


94  5 

75  8 

10  12 

57  4 

1752  10 

60  3 

191  1 


£7531  13  0 


402  0  0 

2046  12  0 

122  19  0 

283  2  0 

400  6  0 


£3254  19  0 

40  3  0 

130  18  0 

15  2  0 

31  13  0 

1 190  3  0 

52  19  0 

50  16  0 


£4766  13  0 


Total  Expenditure '     £12,298     6^. 


'  The  town  of  Boston  and  the  hundred  of 
Skirbeck,  including  the  Fen  allotments,  contained 
together  38,491  square  acres,  and  a  population 
(in  1851)  of  24,582  persons,  living  in  5083  houses. 
There  were  also  201  uninhabited  houses  and  thirty- 
three  houses  then  building.  This  doe^  not  include  the 
new  townships  of  Carrington,  Frithville,  Langrick- 


ville,  Thornton -le-ville,  and  Westville,  containing 
together  10,420  square  acres,  and  a  population  of 
1132  people,  living  in  192  houses.  The  receipts  of 
these  five  townships  in  the  year  1853,  in  connexion 
with  the  Poor's  Union,  were  638/.  65.,  their  expen- 
diture, r>13/.  14*. 
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The  remainder  of  the  Augustine  Friars'  Pasture  is  occupied  by  the  Guardians 
■  the  Union  for  purposes  connected  with  that  establishment 

Passing  along  the  road  to  Skirbeck^  on  the  north  side  of  that  road^  and  near 
le  -west  Dank  of  Maud  Foster's  Drain,  we  find  a  range  of  twelve  neat  small 
•sidences,  which  was  erected  in  1845.  These  arc  called  the  Merchant  Sea- 
en's,  or  Muster  Roll  Houses,  having  been  built  at  a  cost  of  2000t,  from  a 
.nd  raised  under  the  directions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  called  the 
[erehant  Seamen's  Fund.  To  this  fund  all  seamen  belonging  to  the  port  con- 
ibated  monthly,  the  fiind  being  managed  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners.  As 
icancies  occiur,  those  seamen  who  have  contributed  the  longest  to  the  fund,  or 
leir  widows,  are  appointed  to  the  occupation  of  these  houses  rent-free. 
etnming  to  the  extremity  of  South  End,  and  passing  on  southwardly,  we  find 

row  of  pleasantly  situated  houses  called  St.  John's  Terrace.  A  bowling- 
•een,  which  formerly  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  this  terrace,  is  first  mentioned 

the  Corporation  Records  in  1705.  The  ancient  Steel-yard  or  Custom-house, 
-st  mentioned  in  1585,  formerly  stood  near  tliis  place ;  an  acre  of  land  '^  at  the 
tecJyards,"  is  mentioned  in  1601.  In  1660,  the  reversion  of  a  messuage  called 
e  Steelyards,  and  "  foiur  acres  of  Hempland,  called  Steelyards'  Green,"  were 
irchased  by  the  Corporation  of  Mr.  Earl  for  260L  In  1663,  the  Steelyards 
id  cellars,  orchard,  garden,  and  an  acre  of  land,  were  rented  for  20 1  In  1674, 
two  jetties  were  put  down  at  the  Steelyards,"  and  in  1693,  "the  materials  of 
le  Steelyards  building  were  sold  to  Francis  Ayscough  for  120i"    This  building 

mentioned  by  Leland  as  standing  in  his  time,  but  it  was  "  little  occupied." 

A  new  gaol  for  the  use  of  the  borough,  and  of  the  hundreds  of  Skirbeck  and 
irton,  was  erected  on  the  Steelyards'  Green  in  1818,  at  a  cost  of  about  3000t 

The  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  borough  continued  to  be  held  in  Boston  imtil  1836, 
hen  they  ceased  as  a  separate  court.  In  1837,  the  Corporation  resolved  to 
ose  the  gaol  as  a  prison  for  the  borough,  it  having  become  unnecessary  in 
>iiseqence  of  the  cessation  of  the  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  the  correctness  of  this 
scision  was  doubted,  and  it  continued  to  be  occupied  as  a  prison.  In  1842,  the 
^nncil  petitioned  to  have  liberty  to  hold  a  sepai'ate  Quarter  Sessions,  but  the 
^uest  was  not  gi-anted.  The  same  result  attended  a  j^etition,  in  1848,  to  have 
le  Sessions  restored.  In  1848,  also,  the  division  magistrates  refused  to  hold  the 
aol  in  joint  occupancy  with  the  borough  magistrates;  and  in  July  1848,  the 
Qspector  of  Prisons  reported,  that  the  gaol  was  not  large  enough  for  a  prison 
)r  both  the  division  of  Holland  and  the  borough ;  and  tliat  it  was  not  in  such  a 
ondidon  for  the  purposes  of  the  borough  alone  as  would  warrant  a  gi-ant  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  The  gaol  ceased  to  be  occupied  as  a  prison  m  1 85 1 ,  and  was  taken 
own  in  1853,  the  materials  having  been  sold  for  398/.  in  November  of  that  year. 

The  enclosure  beyond  the  Steelyards'  Green,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Gaol 
^asture,  was  in  1562  called  the  Holms,  but  in  1564  it  was  called  the  Dock's 
^ASIUBE,  from  docks  which  ran  up  towards  it  from  the  river,  across  what  was 
hea  open  marsh,  and  is  now  the  site  of  the  Bath  Gardens.  These  docks, 
owever,  were  not  of  much  value,  since  one  of  them  rented  in  1602  for  2s.  6d, 
nnual  rent;  they  were,  probably,  nothing  more  than  creeks  up  which  small 
essels  could  be  taken  for  repairs.  In  1640,  "  two  ship  docks  in  South  End" 
ented  for  6«.  Sd.  annually.  In  1566,  the  Dock's  Pasture  was  again  called  the 
lolms,  and  the  point  where  the  river  bends  to  the  south-east,  was  called 
lolms  Pointy  and  is  called  so  as  late  as  1730.  The  Holms  is  stated  to  be  held 
f  the  manor  of  HaUgarth  in  1566  ;  the  rent  paid  for  it  at  that  time  was  142.  6s. 
Q  1582,  the  Holms  is  said  to  contain  seven  acres,  and  was  rented  to  the  Mayor 
>r  the  time  being  for  5L  per  annum,  and  to  the  succeeding  mayors  at  the  same 
ent,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  house.  In  1824,  this  enclosure  was  again  called  the 
)ock's  Pasture,  and  rented  for  60/L  ymr  annum. 
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Near  the  entrance  to  the  Bath  Gardens,  on  the  left  hand,  may  yet  be  seen  a 
slit^ht  circular  elevation.  This  elevation,  then  more  considerable,  and  called 
Mill-liill,  was  the  site  of  a  mill  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Accordincr  to  the 
Compotus  of  St  Mary's  Guild,  the  mill  "had  fallen  to  the  ground"  in  1534. 
The  hill  is  mentioned  in  1601,  when  it  rented  for  10^.,  and  probably  a  mill  was 
then  standing  upon  it,  or  it  would  not  have  rented  for  so  much.  A  mill  is 
mentioned  in  1651  and  1657  in  this  locality;  and  again  in  1680.  The  last 
mill  was  removed  from  this  hill  about  thirty  years  since. 

The  promenade  garden,  in  which  the  Public  Baths  are  situated,  was  formed  in 
1832,  by  the  enclosure  (with  the  consent  of  the  Corporation)  of  the  marsh 
between  the  river  and  the  Holms,  or  Dock's  Pasture.  This  was  done  by  the 
erection  of  a  bank,  commencing  near  the  Mill-hill  and  tenninating  at  Holms' 
Point  Space  was  left  for  two  pieces  of  water,  into  which  the  tide  flows  at  every 
flood,  the  depth  being  regulated  by  sluices;  one  of  these  is  used  as  a  public 
bathing-place.  The  remainder  of  the  ground  has  been  planted  with  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  laid  out  with  grass  borders  and  gravel  walks,  and  forms  a 
very  pleasant  promenade,  particularly  at  the  time  of  high  water.  Private  baths 
for  warm  and  cold  bathing  have  also  been  erected,  ana  the  whole  establishment 
is  a  great  public  convenience  and  ornament  to  the  town.  The  cost  was  defrayed 
by  a  stock  raised  in  shares  of  lOL  each.  The  Garden  and  Batlis  were  opened 
in  August  1834.  Proceeding  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  come  to  two 
windmills,  known  as  the  "  Gallows'  Mills."  There  is  an  old  deed  of  sale  in  the 
archives  of  the  Cori)oration  of  a  piece  of  land  near  Galtre-heady  dated  1554. 
The  description  of  the  boundaries  of  this  land  clearly  identifies  (laltre-head  with 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  mills,  and  leads  to  the  inference  that  a  gallows 
{Gallows'tree)  formerly  occupied  tlieir  site,  or  very  close  neighbourhood!  We 
have  seen  that  some  of  the  early  lords  of  the  various  manors  in  Boston  held 
from  the  Crown  the  privileges  ^^  ad  furcam,  fosmm^et  tumhrellam^^  and  the  place 
of  execution  was  i)robal)ly  in  this  locality,  being  near  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Boston  and  Skirl )eck.  A  little  further  on  the  river  bank,  we  come 
to  the  outfall  of  Maud  Foster's  Drain,  the  present  boundary  of  Boston  in  tliis 
direction. 

Having  completed  the  survey  of  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  we 
will  return  to  the  bridge.  The  following  engraving  shows  the  approach  to  the 
bridge  from  the  Market-place  as  it  existed  from  1772  to  1812. 
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Previous  to  crossing  the  bridge,  we  will  exainine  into  its  history. 

Alan  de  Croun  is  said  to  have  defrayed  the  expense  of  building  a  great  sluice, 
or  flood-gate  ("maffnam  exclusam  sive  catteractarn^^),  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
Witham,  in  the  7th  of  King  Stephen  (1142).  "  This  pier  was  erected  where 
the  hundreds  of  Kirton  and  Skirbeck  meet  within  the  town  of  Boston."  The 
general  supposition  respecting  the  site  of  this  sluice  is,  that  it  st(X)d  about  120 
yards  above  the  present  iron  bridge.  There  is  not  any  mention  of  a  bridge 
having  been  erected  over  this  sluice.  The  motives  for  erecting  this  sluice  wore, 
"  for  the  increasing  the  force  of  the  waters  where  the  haven  is  issued,  which,  by 
the  quantity  of  rubbish  and  sand  brought  up  and  cast  in  by  the  daily  flowing  of 
the  sea,  was  nearly  stopperl  and  lost ;  and  to  the  end  that  the  channel  might  be 
thereby  made  deeper,  that  the  waters  from  the  marshes  of  Lindsey,  Kesteven, 
and  Holland,  and  the  lands  of  all  the  country,  might  descend  more  easily  to  the 
sea."  It  is  not  very  evident  how  these  effects  were  to  be  pnKluced  by  the 
erecting  of  a  pier  or  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  therefore  it  appears  a 
fair  inierence  that  the  structure  erected  by  Sir  Alan  was  literally  a  sluice  across 
the  river. 

The  first  mention  we  find  of  a  bridge  at  Boston  is  in  a  petition  of  John  de 
Brittany,  earl  of  Richmond,  33  Edward  I.  (1305),  for  pontage  to  be  granted 
him  for  the  repairing  a  bridge  at  St  Botolph's  across  the  river,  between  the  lands 
of  the  said  Earl  and  those  of  William  de  Ros  and  the  heirs  of  Robert  de 
TatershalL  The  petition  was  granted,  and  he  was  allowed  to  levy  certain  tolls 
upon  saleable  articles  passing  over  the  said  bridge,  and  under  the  same,  for 
three  years  from  tlie  18th  March,  1305.^  On  the  22d  May  in  the  same  year,  a 
dmilar  privilege  was  granted  to  William  de  Ros  of  Hamlake  for  the  same 
purposes  for  five  years.*  The  tariff  of  customs  to  be  levied  was  identically 
the  same,  and  it  was  not  intended  that  there  should  be  any  conflict  between 
the  grants.  The  intention  seems  to  have  been,  that  William  de  Ros  should 
take  the  duties  upon  goods  passing  from  the  west  to  the  east,  his  land  being 
on  the  west  side;  and  the  Earl  of  Brittany  receive  the  customs  payable 
upon  goods  passing  from  the  east,  where  his  land  was,  to  the  west.  Each  to 
repair  the  side  of  the  bridge  joining  upon  his  estate.  We  suppose  that  no 
material  difficulty  arose,  since  several  other  grants  of  tolls  with  a  concurrent 
operation  occur  afterwards. 

The  articles  included  in  the  schedule  of  customs  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Brittany  and  William  de  Ros,  are,  in  many  instances,  the  same  as  those  included 
in  that  granted  in  1285,  for  the  repairs  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  as  mentioned  in 
Division  III.  under  that  date  ;  the  rate  of  duty  is,  however,  nmch  higher  in  tlie 
schedules  now  alluded  to.  Among  the  additional  articles  in  those  latter  sche- 
dules are  the  foUowing :  — 

"Duty  on  lamb,  goat,  and  rabbit  skins  per  1(K),  one  halfpenny.  For  evoiy  timher^  of  cnt- 
skiiis,  one-halfpenny.  For  every  l(K)  woolfels.  Id.  Wojul  \teT  (puirtcr,  out*  halfpenny.  Ale 
iwr  ton  for  exportation,  \d.  Oak  boards  coining  from  beyond  sea,  one  lialf[>enny  per  lOo. 
Deal  boards  per  100  from  beyond  sea,  2d.  Every  horse- load  of  linen  ser;^es,  grey  cloths, 
and  finen  dothR,  \d.  Canvas  from  iK'yond  scui,  one  lialfixjnny  ]>er  Km)  ells.  Pottery,  1//. 
per  hundredweight.  Goth  of  Flanders  dyed,  )ld.  |>er  ]>iece.  Cloth  jiassing  through  ff)r 
eiportatiOD  beyond  sea,  6fl?.  English  dycil  and  russet  cloth,  \d  per  piece.  S(^arlet  cloth, 
4aL  eadi  piece.  Summer  cloth,  coming  from  Stamford,  Noi-thampton,  or  any  other  place  in 
Ebi^and,  one  halfoenny  each  piece.  Wool,  '2tl.  per  sack.  Scii-coal,  'Id.  each  ship.  Tur\'es, 
IdL  each  load.  Euiy,  3d.  per  skiff.  Wheat,  one  farthing  the  (juarter.  Barley,  mixtcl,  beans 
and  peBse,  one  fartning  per  quarter.  Oats,  one  farthing  for  four  horseloads.  Each  horse  of 
ibe  price  of  40«.  one  penny ;  below  that  value,  one  halfpeiniy.    Oxen  an«l  cows,  one  half- 


»  Patent  Rolls.  -  IbUI. 

'  A  timber  of  i}dn9  consisted  of  forty  skins. — Howell's  Lmr  Dictwnary. 
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})enny  cacli.  One  lialfpeniiy  for  every  In  slua*]).  Every  cartload  of  fish,  Id,  Salt  salmon, 
]d.  ]KT  ilozeu.  Mullets,  one  hjilfpcniiy  for  2.'>.  JIaddoc'ks  (salted),  one  halfpenny  i>er  100. 
Hen'ings,  one  fai-tliinj:;  per  h'Un.  .Salt  l{un]>roys.  one  lifdfjx'nny  i)er  dozen.  Salt  eels,  one 
halfpenny  per  1()(M).  Stnr^aon,  Id,  for  every  I<m>  i)ieccs.  Stoekiish,  one  farthing  per  100. 
Onions,  one  faHliing  i)er  Heam.  Oarlic,  one  farthing  i>er  seam.  AH  other  mcrcnandiae^ 
one  halfpenny  for  every  20*.  worth.** 

Anotlier  fj[rant  of  iwiita^ro  for  the  ivpiiirs  of  the  bridge  and  the  pavement  of 
the  town  was  made  to  the  Earl  of  Ihittany  in  1308,  to  contmue  five  years;* 
and  one  to  Willhun  de  Ros,  in  1312,  for  five  years." 

John  de  Brittany  liad  also  a  fjrant  of  jK^ntage  in  1312  for  five  years, 

The  shiice  erected  by  Ahni  de  Croun  appeal's  to  have  fallen  into  a  danger- 
ous state  of  decay  in  1316,  when  ])resentments  were  made  of  its  ruinous  condition 
and  the  consequent  dan<rcr  to  wliich  the  country  was  exposed.  These  presents 
ments  stnte,  that  "  many  jwsts  are  wanting,  and  500  stakes,  of  whieli  number 
the  i)ile  was  constructed ;  thei'e  are  also  wanting  foreign  workmen  to  make  joints 
and  joists  of  beams  of  timber."  The  same  presentment  adds,  *^  that  the  great 
sluice  or  pyle  in  the  river  Witham,  within  the  town  of  Boston,  is  in  decay,  on 
the  presentment  of  the  whole  county,  lest  the  dykes  (banks)  be  destroyed 
above  and  below  the  pyle  aforesaid,  whereby  quickly  all  the  marshes  in  the 
parts  of  Lindsey  and  Kcsteven  would  be  suddenly  drowned,  and  much  other 
damage  be  brought  upon  all  tlie  country  by  the  force  of  the  salt  waters 
rushing  in." 

Pontage,  and  a  schedule  of  duties  and  tolls  for  the  repairs  of  the  bridge  and 
pavements,  were  granted  to  William  de  Ros  de  Hamlake,  for  five  years,  in 
1319 ;  another  grant  of  the  same  kind  was  made  to  him  for  three  years  in  1328, 
when  the  bridge  is  si)oken  of  as  being  broken  up,  and  dangerous  to  pass  over. 
This  grant  was  renewed  for  three  years  in  1331.  Among  the  articles  npcm 
which  duty  is  now  directed  to  be  paid,  arc  horse  and  ox-hides,  *^  flesh-meat," 
fresh  salmon,  squirrel-skins,  dia|)er  and  havdehyn  cloth,  and  cloth  of  silk  and 
gold,  alum,  copperas,  and  verdigrease;  mill-stones,  billet-wood,  horse-shoes, 
and  cleet-nails  for  caits ;  brass,  coi)p(»r,  and  steel ;  hemp,  stock-fish,  and  Aber^ 
deen  (salt  cod-fish).'*  John  Earl  of  Richmond  had  a  grant  of  pontage  tolls,  in 
1337,  for  five  years,  when  tlie  bridge  was  declared  to  be  "niinous  and  broken 
uj)."  Oil,  and  an  article  called  "  Tnn,'"  are  now  introduced  among  others  to 
pay  duty  for  either  ])assing  over  the  bridge  or  along  the  river  under  it.  The 
Earl  of  Richmond  had  anotlier  grant  of  pontage  duties  for  five  years  in  1358, 
in  aid  of  newly  erecting  and  su])porting  the  brid^j^e,  and  paving  the  town.*  The 
bridge  now  erected  appears  to  have  been  a  stable  construction,  for  nothhig  is 
recorded  about  its  needing  repairs  until  1500,  when  Hake  built  the  sluice  across 
the  Witham,  very  near  the  site  of  the  present  bridge.^  The  old  sluice,  built  by 
Alan  de  Croun,  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  documents  which  we  have 
quoted;  it  is,  thercfoi-e,  very  probable  that  the  flowl-gates,  and  that  structure 
generally,  were,  and  ha<l  been  for  some  time^,  so  nmch  in  ruin  as  to  i>ermit  the 
tide  to  flow  up  to  the  river. 

The  massy  pier  upon  which  the  wooden  bridge  rested,  and  which  was  removed 
when  the  ])resent  iron  one  was  erectod,  was  ])art  of  the  construction  of  May 
Hake  hi  1500.  In  tlie  34t]i  Henry  VIH.  (1543)  this  sluice,  under  the  bridge, 
was  in  a  very  bad  slate,  and  an  order  was  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
tliat  it  should  be  repaired  at  the  charges  of  the  wapentakes  of  Kirton  and 

'  Patent  RolU.                             ^  Ibid,  j  the  Presentment  in   l.llfi,  which  is  taken  from  a 

"*  Aberdeen  ^^f\<i  then  famous   for  the  curing  of  |  (loriiiiient  in  the  Court  of  Sewers. 

cod-fish.— i>>e  Hall's  A^a/tn  5.  |  ^  See  History  of  the  Witham  in  a  subaequent  Divl- 

'^  The  recital  of  all  these  jrrants  is  made  from  !  f?ion. 

translations  of  the  oriirinal  Patiut  Rolls,  exc(  ptiiiir 
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Skirbeck  for  the  one  half,  and  the  wa])entake  of  EUoe  and  the  town  of  Boston 
for  the  other  half.^  All  previous  repairs  of  the  bridge  and  sluice  appear  to 
have  been  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  Countess  of  Riciimond.  Between  1546 
and  1550,  the  Corporation  spent  ASL  Ids.  in  the  repairs  of  this  bridge ;  and  in 
1550  it  was  viewed,  and  orders  given  for  its  repairs.  It  was  evidently  in  a 
very  bad  state  in  1553,  when  Queen  Mary  made  her  grant  of  the  Erection  Lands 
to  die  Corporation,  one  of  the  pimwses  of  this  grant  being,  to  enable  the  Cor- 
poration to  support  the  bridge,  which  then  "needed  daily  reparation."  This 
biidge  (accordmg  to  the  Corporation  Records)  fell  on  Sunday,  22d  March,  1556. 
A  toll  had  been  received  at  this  bridge  from  1549  to  tlie  time  of  its  fall.  A 
new  bridge  was  commenced  in  1557.  Gates  were  erected  on  this  bridge  in 
1562,  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  toll.  The  right  to  take  toll  appears  to  nave 
been  questioned  so  early  as  1583,  and  the  Corporation  Records  show  tliat 
evidence  was  taken  in  defence  of  the  practice  during  that  year ;  but  it  only 
proved  that  Lord  Ros  had  collected  toll  at  tlie  west  end  of  the  bridge ;  but  this 
he  did  in  virtue  of  the  grants  which  we  have  recorded,  and  which  were  only 
for  a  limited  time.  It  was  also  proved  that  the  Corporation  collected  toll  at  the 
east  end  of  the  bridge  circa  1550,  but  without  exhibiting  any  authority  for 
dcMng  aa  The  bridge  was  repaired  in  1567,  1584,  and  1588.  In  1626,  "the 
bridge  was  in  great  decay,**  and  the  Chamberlain  was  directed  to  repair  it,  but 
not  to  meddle  with  the  repairs  of  the  sluice,  "  because  such  repairs  belong  to  the 
lords,  landholders,  and  commoners  in  Lindsey,  Eesteven,  and  Holland." 

St.  John's  Church  was  taken  down  during  the  year  these  extensive  repairs 
were  in  hand,  and  it  appears  that  some  of  the  materials  of  that  church  were 
employed  in  the  repairs  of  the  bridge ;  for  when  the  eastern  abutment  of  the 
old  bndge  was  taken  up  in  1815,  various  fragments  of  pillars,  and  carved 
remains  of  arches,  were  discovered. 

The  bridge  being  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and  in  danger  of  falling,  was  taken 
down  in  1629,  and  a  new  one  erected.  During  the  building  of  this  new  bridge, 
the  passengers  were  ferried  across  the  river  by  a  boat,  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  the  Corporation-  This  bridge  had  a  stone  gateway  standing  across  it,  and  it 
is  probable  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  lane  called  Stanbow  Lime,  which 
would  be  very  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  bridge,  has  derived  its  name. 

The  new  bridge  was  opened  in  1631.  There  was  a  house  standing,  in  1640, 
upon  the  pier  in  the  river,^  on  the  south  side  of  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  which 
rented  for  13«.  4d,     This  house  Avas  in  1680  rented  by  the  fai-mer  of  the  tolls. 

In  1642,  the  bridge  was  again  in  a  bad  state,  the  pier  and  sluice  were  also 
very  much  decayed ;  the  whole  was  directed  to  be  repaired,  the  expense  of  which 
was  in  part  borne  bv  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  Records  mention  the 
repairs  of  the  drat/?-bridge  in  1652.  Large  repairs  were  made  ui  1654,  when 
the  Corporation  spent  lOOL  upon  the  stone-work  of  the  bridge.  It  was  also 
repaired  in  1661,  1669,  1670,  1674,  and  1681.  The  centre  pier  was  repaired  in 
1696,  and  the  bridge  new  planked  in  1702,  and  again  in  1711.  In  1736,  "the 
crown  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge  was  lowered  to  prevent  its  falling."  In  1741, 
Mr.  William  Jackson  made  a  proposal  to  the  Corporation  to  rebuild  the  bridge 
for  360^,  which  was  accepted;  and  Mr.  William  Stennet  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation.  The  taking  down  the  old 
bndge  was  commenced  on  the  10th  June,  1642.  Duruig  tlie  building  of  the  new 
bridge  passengers  were  ferried  across  for  a  halfiKMiny  eacli.  The  total  cost  of 
the  new  bridge  was  396L  14^.  6d.,  Mr.  Jackson  having  been  allowed  36Z.  14«.  6d. 
for  an  alteration  m  the  plan  made  by  the  Corj)oration.     The  bridge  now  erected 


'  Du  GO  ALE  on  Embankment  f  p.  2()4. 
*  The  pier  of  M.-iy  Hake*8  sluice. 
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was  of  wood,  and  rested  upon  the  massy  pier  of  Hake's  sluice,  which  stood  i 
jibout  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  river  from  the  west  side ;  the  crool 
upon  which  the  dooi's  of  tliis  sluice  were  suspended  were  remaining  in  tl 
stone-work  a  very  few  years  before  the  old  bridge  was  taken  down.  This  bridj 
certainly  had  no  just  pretensions  to  either  elegance  or  commodiousness,  althoug 
the  description  of  it  in  Gazetteers,  &c.,  would  lead  a  stranger  to  suppose  that 
j>ossessed  Doth  these  attributes  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 


The  Old  Bridge. 


1 


In  1757,  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  proprietors  of  land  on  the  east  si' 
of  the  Witham  to  the  Corporation  of  Boston,  to  "  set  down  sea-doors  at  t 
bridge  to  stop  the  tide."  This  the  Corporation  acceded  to,  upon  condition  th 
the  passage  of  boats  through  such  proposed  sluice  should  be  provided  for,  and 
proper  depth  of  water  secured  in  dry  seasons.  Mr.  Langlky  Edwards,  of  Lyn 
was  the  engineer  consulted  by  the  Corporation,  and  he  stated  that  both  tne 
objects  miglit  be  attained.  No  further  proceedings  upon  tlie  subject  are  me 
tioned. 

The  bridge  was  reported  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state  in  1771.  In  1772,  gre 
ini|)rovements  were  made  in  the  approach  to  the  bridge  from  the  Market-pla« 
After  many  ex];>ensive  repairs,  the  last  of  which,  in  1795,  cost  about  500t,  it  w 
agreed,  in  1800,  to  take  the  bridge  down,  and  to  replace  it  with  a  more  commodio 
structure.  In  August  1800,  the  Corporation  deternuiied  the  new  bridge  shou 
be  of  iron,  and  the  building  tliereof  commenced  in  1802  ;  the  site  of  it  is  a  life 
south  of  the  old  one,  which  remained  standinj^  until  the  new  one  was  complete 
The  abutments  of  the  new  bridge  were  founded  four  feet  below  the  deei)est  pj 
of  the  bed  of  the  Witham,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  render  the  fou 
dations  and  the  su[)erstructure  secure. 

The  new  bridge,  which  was  o|)encd  for  carriages  2d  of  May,  1807,  consists 
one  arch  of  cast-iron.     The  arch,  which  is  the  small  segment  of  a  circle. 
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eighty-six  feet  six  inches  iu  spun ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  hridue,  iiicludin*^  the 
cumice  on  each  side,  is  thirtv-ninc  feet  The  whole  is  excetK-liiii^ly  comuiodioiis 
and  elegant;  and  although  a  givater  degree  of  the  latter  quality  might,  jiro- 
bably,  have  been  obtained,  by  phicing  the  abutments  of  the  arch  higlier,  tliis 
could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  sacrificing  the  greater  i)art  of  the  fonner. 
As  it  ia,  the  abutments  are  placed  so  low,  that  the  convexity  of  the  arch  scarcely 
offers  any  obstacle  to  the  passage  over  the  bridge,  which  is  carried  across  in 
▼ery  nearly  a  horizontal  dinx^tion.^ 

The  expense  of  erecting  this  bridge,  including  the  purchasing  the  site  for  the 
abatments,  and  the  buildings  to  be  removed  for  ap[)roaches,  was  nearly  22,000/." 

Mach  difficulty  was  cxi)erienced  in  taking  up  the  foundation  of  the  pier  of 
the  old  bridge ;  this  undertakhig,  however,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts, 
was  accomplished ;  and  the  last  of  the  i)iles  forming  the  foundation  was  drawn 
up  in  the  summer  of  1818. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  we  find  Stanbow  Lane  a  little  to  the  right  of  itij  western 
extremity.  This  lane  is  mentioned  in  1577 ;  it  turns  almost  hnmediately  at  right 
angles  to  the  nordi.  There  are  several  ancient  brick  houses  near  the  angle; 
among  others  one  which  belonged  to  the  Robinson  family,  formerly  of  great 
distinction  and  influence  in  tliis  place  and  at  Fishtoft.  An  immense  open  iire- 
place,  and  other  marks  of  antiquity,  yet  remain  in  a  r4K)m  at  the  back  of  this 
house. 

The  Robinson  family  is  said  to  have  descended  from  Riseus  Price.,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  hi  1346,  and  whose  memory  is  preserved 
in  the  parish  of  Fishtoft  by  the  name  of  lii^e  ap  Rue  attached  to  a  iarm  there, 
upon  which  formerly  stood  a  mansion  of  some  conscniuence.  Tart  of  this  family 
lived  at  Alderchurch ;  Nicholas  Robertson,-*  merchant  of  the  Sta])le  of  Calais, 
died  there  in  1498 ;  he  and  John  Robertson  wi>i*e  members  of  the  Cori)Us  Christi 
Guild  in  Boston  in  1466.  Thomas  RoluMtson  was  a  merchant  of  the  Staple  of 
Boston  in  1518.  John  Robynson  is  mentioned  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  in  1523 ;  and 
Nicholas  Robertson  in  1544:  he  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Boston ;  and  held  that 
oflSce  in  1545:  he  was  assessed  to  the  subsidy  in  1547,  when  his  goods  were 
valued  at  240  marks.  Anthony  Robertson,  of  Boston,  was  also  assessed  to 
the  same  subsidy.  The  Robertson  family  were  connected  with  the  Guild  of 
St.  Maryj  and  several  of  them  were  aldermen  of  that  institution.  John 
Robertson  left  much  land  to  this  (iruild,  which  afterwards  1)ecame  the  pro})erty 
of  the  Corporation.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  dispute  and  litigation  about  this 
land,  the  particulars  of  which  are  stated  in  the  account  of  St.  Mary's  Guild, 
and  in  the  Section  relating  to  the  Charities. 

There  is  a  pedigree  of  this  family  in  the  British  Museum,*  which  goes  liack 
to  the  year  1208,  and  makes  John  Robinson  of  Donington,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Paul,  its  founder.  The  arms  of  the  Robinsons,  and 
many  particulars  more  immediately  connected  with  Fishtoft,  will  i)e  given 
in  the  account  of  that  parish.  The  manor-house  of  the  Uoos  or  Ros  family, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  in  1/356,  was 
situated  somewhere  in  this  neighbom-hood ;  traces  of  its  name  may  be  found 
in  Rose-garth  Lane  and  Rose-garth  Pasture,  most  probably  originally  Roos- 


'  The  weight  of  cut-iron  ia  the  bridge  is  208  tons 
6  ewt.  1  qr.  and  3  lbs. ;  that  of  wrought-iroa  3  tons 
3  cwt.  I  qr.  and  25  lbs. ;  the  total  expense  of  the 
iron-work  was  4I5SI.  !«.  8<f. 

*  The  whole  of  this  was  (Ktid  out  of  funds  iu  tlic  '  Uarleian  MSiS.,  No.  IjoO.  fulio  172, 

hand*  of  the  Corporation,  viz.  hidf  out   of  the 


Ciuiraberlaiirs  account,  the  other  out  of  that  of  the 
Krertiou  Hailitf. — See  Charities  in  a  subsequent 
Section  of  this  Dix-isiou. 

''  The  uauie  is  >ariously  spelt. 
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gartli.  The  property  is  clescribecl  as  Roos  Hall  Court-house,  with  the  manor 
of  Roos  Hall^  alias  Ros  Manor  in  Boston^  with  all  its  lands,  tenements,  &c., 
fines,  woods,  and  fisheries,  court-lcet,  and  view  of  frankpledge,  &c.,  in  Boston, 
Wybeilon,  and  Skirbeck.  The  Corporation  paid  300Z.  for  this  property.  In 
1561,  a  piece  of  ground,  part  of  this  estate,  is  descril)ed  as  "lymg  beside  the 
Town  House."     Ros  Hall  and  Ros  Garth  are  mentioned  in  1563. 

In  1564,  AUyland  Place,  New  land  Place,  St  George's  Hall,  a  house  called 
the  Brew-house,  the  Court-house,  and  a  house  called  the  George,  are  stated  to 
be  held  of  this  manor.  In  1661,  "  Roos  Garth"  is  said  to  contain  three  acres 
of  pasture,  abutting  on  "  Further-end  Lane"  on  the  south.  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  locality  of  any  portion  of  this  property.  Lawrence  Lane  and  Pipe- 
maker's  Lane  contain  notliing  of  interest  In  Phifold  Lane,  a  pound,  attached 
to  the  manor  of  Roos,  was  formerly  situated.  On  the  north  side  of  Pinfold 
F^ane,  in  what  is  now  called  St  George's  Court,  is  an  ancient  house,  called 
Lodowick  House,  but  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  been  St.  George's  Manor-house, 
or  more  probably  Hall,  for  we  have  not  any  account  of  a  manor  being  attached 
to  the  Guild.  A  stone  shield  in  tlic  front  of  this  house  bears  the  Lodowick 
arms ;  a  fesse  bordered,  tliree  martlets,  two  in  chief,  one  in  base.  The  letters 
T.  L.  and  R.  L.  at  the  base  of  the  shield  denote  Thomas  and  Rachel  Lodowick. 
An  old  deed  states  that  the  house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
first  mention  of  the  I^odowick  family  is  in  1569,  when  Hercules  Lodowick  held 
a  messuage  of  the  Corporation  on  the  west  side  of  the  Haven ;  he  died  in  Oc- 
tober 1588,  Edmund  and  William  Lodowick  died  in  1593.  Thomas  Lodowick 
**  held  the  fold-green  in  Forden  Lane,"  and  owned  property  in  Lincoln  Row  in 
1640 :  he  died  in  1657.  In  1661,  his  son  Thomas  held  an  acre  of  land  called 
*^  St  John  of  Jerusalem^'*  abutting  upon  the  Haven  Bank,  and  owned  forty  acres 
of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  He  was  one  of  the  Common  Council  in 
1665,  and  was  Chamberlain  in  1673;  he  held  St  George's  Hall  in  1674;  he 
died  in  1687,  and  is  the  last  of  the  family  recorded,  either  in  the  Corporation 
Records  or  the  Parish  Register.  A  sluice,  called  Lodowick's  Sluice,  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Records,  the  last  time  in  1750,  in  which  year  St 
George's  Lane  is  called  Lodowick's  Lane.  St  George's  Ilall  is  mentioned  as 
standhig  in  St  George's  Lane  in  1568,  1615,  1640,  and  1645:  this  it  n»ight 
do,  and  yet  have  a  front  on  Pinfold  Lane. 

In  1640,,  the  Hall,  with  a  garden  and  orchard,  were  held  by  William  Lever- 
ington,  formerly  by  John  Rysinge,  gentleman,  and  was  situated  between  lands 
of  Sir  Thomas  Micldlccott  and  Sir  Anthony  Irby.  A  house  called  Bell's  House 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  St  George's  Lane  in  1645.  In  1647,  the  Corporation 
sold  to  Thomas  Holderness  seven  cottages,  and  an  old  house  called  the  rotmV- 
work  Ilome^  situated  in  St  George's  Lane.  Lincoln  Lane  is  the  most  north- 
waixUy  lane  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Lincoln  Row,  and  the  lane  leading  to  it^ 
are  mentioned  in  1554,  and  also  in  1640.  Alviiigliam  Priory  had  property  in 
Lincoln  Row  in  1564. 

A  large  ijrick  building,  known  as  Cripple  Hall,  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
west  end  of  Lincoln  Lane,  at  the  begimiing  of  the  present  century.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  Stukkly,  when  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Boston, 
and  to  have  been  built  by  a  member  of  the  Irby  family.  It  was  at  some  period 
used  as  an  infirmary,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Cripi)le  Hall.  In  the 
south  gable  there  was  a  shattered  stone  shield,  ft'ctty.  Crip])le  Hall  has  been 
taken  down  several  years.  It  was  occupied  by  ]Mr.  Benjamin  Tvent  as  a 
manufactory  of  coarse  woollen  or  stuff  gocnls  from  1763  to  1775.  This  was  a 
businL*ss  formerly  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  l>oston.     Mr.  Kentwas» 


IRBY   TIALL. 
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we  believe,  nearly  the  last  jierson  in  Boston  in  tlie  occupation  J  A  small  build- 
ing at  the  end  of  Lincoln  I^ane  was  fonnerly,  and  for  a  long  time,  used  as  a 
meeting-house  by  the  Society  of  Friends :  it  is  now  converted  into  two  tene- 
ments.^ 


Ikbt  Hall,  the  residence  of  tlie  family  of  that  name,  which  was  for  many 
generations  most  honourably  connected  with,  and  highly  respected  in,  this  town, 
was  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  in  an  enclosure 
adjoining  the  river  at  the  extremity  of  StanlK»w  Lane  ;  marks  of  the  foundations 
of  buildings  are  yet  visible ;  nothing  now  remains  of  tlie  edifice,  or  its  a])])endages, 
bat  part  of  the  garden  walls.  This  mansion  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  exten- 
sive one,  and  to  have  had  "  a  gallery  with  a  fretwork  ceiHng,  and  on  painted 
glass  in  the  windows  were  several  coats-of-arms  of  the  L'bys ;  some  impaled, 
others  quartered  with  those  of  other  families  in  this  and  the  adjacent  counties, 
with  whom  they  intermarried."  Sir  Edward  Irby  resided  in  this  house  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  was  the  last  of  the  family  who  lived  there ; 
the  house  was  afterwards  let  for  several  years.  There  were  scarcely  any  remains 
of  it,  excepting  a  chimney,  in  1776.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  glass  with  the 
arms  is  in  a  wmdow  of  one  of  the  churches  at  Stamford. 

Irby  Hall,  as  it  appeared  in  1770,  is  represented  below. 


Sir  Anthony  Irby's  garden  is  mentioned  in  1633,  as  having  been  "anciently 
called  Fond  GariJiJ'     It  was  so  called  in  1564.^     The  house,  "  lately  Sir  A. 


*  He  declined  business  in  1791.  The  goods  he 
nuumfactured  were  of  the  description  called  Camlets, 
Shags,  and  Plushes.  He  used  a  large  hot- press  for 
figorinff  the  goods. 

*  Tfau  Society  had  a  burying-ground  about  half- 


a-mile  north  of  the   Grand   Sluice,   and  near  the 
"  Hop-house  "  on  the  west  aide  of  the  river.    The 
Parish   Registers  contain  records  of  many  burials 
there,  between  1703  and  17^0. 
^  The  pond  yet  remains. 
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Irby's,"  occurs  in  the  Records  1690.  It  is  stated  to  be  at  the  north  end  of 
Lincoln  Row.  Sir  Antliony  Irby  held  a  piece  of  land  on  which  stood  a  house 
called  Newman's  or  Newland's  House,  and  which  an  inquest,  held  in  1640, 
describes  as  situated  between  the  lands  of  Sir  Anthony  on  the  north  and  souths 
and  also  on  the  east  and  west.  This  piece  of  land,  the  jurors  say,  was  eaten 
away  by  the  haven.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  this  could  be  done,  if,  as 
they  state,  it  was  surrounded  by  Sir  Anthony  Irby's  land.  There  is  nothing 
known  respecting  the  locality  of  this  house  and  land.* 

The  Grand  Sluice  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  the  Witham. 

Near  the  Grand  Sluice  are  situated  the  works  of  the  Boston  Gas-light  and 
Coke  Company. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  respecting  lighting  the  town  with  gas 
was  held  24th  June,  1824,  and  the  Company  was  established  in  1825.  The 
original  capital  stock  of  the  Company  was  8000t,  in  shares  of  50i  each.  The 
increase  of  the  town  renderhig  an  extension  of  the  works  necessary,  an  Act  was 
applied  for  in  1856,  authorising  the  Company  to  increase  its  capital  to  20,0002L 
The  gas,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  works,  was  sold  at  12«.  6d.  per  1000 
feet;  the  present  price  is  4^.  The  gasholders  are  capable  of  storing  115,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas ;  and  the  coal  and  coke  stores,  of  holding  2500  tons  of  tliose 
articles.     The  consumption  of  coal  at  the  works  was  (1855)  2500  tons. 

Returning  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  bridge,  we  reach  the  upper  end  of 
High  Street,  or  Gowt  Street,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Records  in  1690,  and  as  it 
continued  to  be  called  within  the  last  seventy  years.  At  the  soudi-westem 
comer  of  the  old  bridge,  and  very  nearly  upon  the  opening  of  the  present  bridge 
into  High  Street,  formerly  stooA  an  open  shed-like  building,  called  the  Meal 
Cross ;  to  which  place  the  millers  used  to  bring  their  flour,  &c,  to  sell,  there 
being  at  that  time  no  regular  shops  in  the  town  for  retailuig  these  articles.  This 
building,  and  five  small  shops  adjoining,  were  burnt  down  in  1748. 

Nearly  opposite  the  bridge  is  Emery  Lane.  In  1600,  Thomas  Alderchurche 
held  lands  in  Emery  Lane,  "  nigh  \\\ii  Forde-ende  Gate^^  ( Fur th end  Lane),  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Thomeholm  Priory ;  and,  in  1640,  a  house  near  the  Buttery 
Pit,  which,  in  1564,  is  said  to  be  near  the  bridge  end,  belonged  to  this  priory. 
Emery  Lane  took  its  name  from  the  family  of  Emery,  which  resided  here  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Roger  Emery  of  Boston  occurs  in  the  Subsidy  Roll 
in  1333.  Thomas  Emery  was  a  member  of  the  Corjms  Christi  Guild  in  1364, 
and  Walter  Emmery  in  1384  and  1393.  John  and  Thomas  Emery  are  men- 
tioned as  of  Boston  in  an  Ivtjumtio  post  wortem,  17  Richard  II.  (1393). 
Peter  Emery  was  a  member  of  Corj)Us  Christi  Guild  in  1525,  and  Chamberlain 
of  the  same  1534,  and  Alderman  in  1543,  and  Alderman  of  St,  Mary's  Guild  in 
1528.  Ralph  Emory  died  in  1602,  and  Jacob  Emery  in  1611.  It  is  probable 
that  the  ancient  brick  house  near  the  east  end  of  the  lane,  now  inhabited  by 
Mr.  Ilobson,  was  the  residence  of  the  Emery  family.  Bridge  Street,  which 
connects  High  Street  with  West  Street,  occupies  the  site  of  a  large  inn  and 
its  appendages  (the  White  Hart),  which  was  taken  down  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Some  ancient  building  of  considerable  extent 
appears  to  have  formerly  stood  here ;  for  upon  opening  the  ground  for  the 
formation  of  the  present  street,  great  quantities  of  stone  foundations  of  build- 
ings were  taken  up. 

The  offices  of  tlie  Witham  Commissioners  were  erected  in  Bridge  Street  in 

*  Sir  Anthony  Irby  held  in  1640  a  piece  or  parth  of  land  which  formerly  belonjred  to  Haverholm  Abbey; 
it  laitl  near  his  property  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. — Corporation  lirconls. 
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1817.  The  White  Hart  Inn,  which  formerly  stood  at  the  High  Street  end  of 
Bridge  Street,  is  mentioned,  in  1564,  as  then  held  of  the  manor  of  Hussey 
Tower.  In  1594,  it  belonged  to  the  Willoughby  family ;  and  in  1640,  to  John 
Kyseinge,  gentleman.  A  Sessions'  dinner  is  mentioned  as  being  held  there  > 
in  1652  ;  in  1674,  it  was  the  property  of  Thomas  Richmond.  The  Saracen's 
Head  is  mentioned  as  an  inn  in  1564,  as  held  of  the  manor  of  Hussey.  In  1586, 
it  was  Ucensed  to  sell  "  beer  brewed  out  of  Boston."  It  was  again  licensed,  in 
1590,  as  the  Sarsan^s  Head,  as  one  of  five  houses  to  be  a  "  tipUr^  or  "  seller  of 
ale  and  beer  brewed  out  of  the  borough."  It  belonged  to  Francis  Empson, 
formerl}'  Doughty,  in  1640;  and  is  then  described  as  being  situated  between 
the  White  Hart  and  Furthend  Lane  end,  consequently  must  have  been  very 
near  to  the  White  Hart  In  1674,  it  is  called  the  Serjeant's  Head,  and 
was  then  owned  by  Peter  Bird,  who  also  at  that  time  occupied  the  White 
Hart. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  east  end  of  Bridge  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  High 
Street,  is  a  narrow  alley  leading  to  the  river ;  there  was  formerly  a  quay  or 
wharf,  leading  from  the  bridge-foot  to  this  alley,  which,  in  a  plan  of  the  town 
paUished  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  tolerably  wide  lane  leading 
m>m  Hi^h  Street  to  the  river.  The  house  on  the  south  side  of  this  alley  is  of 
considerable  antiquity. 

West  Street  was  called  Forde-end  Lane  in  1575  and  1590;  Forthe  End  in 
1582  and  1600;  Fourth  End  in  1622 ;  Forth-end  Way  in  1640 ;  Furden  Lane, 
1707;  Furth-end  Lane  in  1714;  Farthing  Lane  in  1739;  Fourth-end  Lane 
in  1763,  and  Fir  Dale  Lane  in  1773.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Ford- 
end  Lane  was  the  original  name  of  this  localitv.  There  is  a  tradition — and  the 
ancient  state  of  the  country  gives  it  an  air  of  probability — that  the  Fen  water 
used  to  flow  near  to  the  end  of  this  street,  and  that  in  wet  seasons  it  extended  to 
very  near  the  site  of  the  present  White  Horse  Inn.  Of  course,  this  water  was 
shallow,  and  forded  by  horses  and  carriages. 

When  Swmeshead  Abbey  was  in  "  its  high  and  palmy  state,"  it  is  said  that 
the  abbot  used  to  be  rowed  from  the  abbey  in  his  barge  to  the  ford  at  the 
entrance  into  Boston.  The  abbey  owned  a  "  house  and  garden  near  the  wind- 
mill in  the  Forde  End."^  There  was  a  rout  or  stray-green  of  an  acre  in  extent, 
in  this  lane,  in  1575.  In  1600,  directions  were  given  for  paving  the  lane 
from  the  street  (High  Street)  to  the  pit,  which  was  then  a  little  beyond  the 
White  Horse.  In  1622,  there  was  a  causeway  from  the  Furth  End  to  the  Fen 
Cross..  The  Cross  is  mentioned  again  in  1655.  The  Shuftes^  near  Furthend 
Lane  are  mentioned  in  1625.  In  1626,  the  Causeway  leading  to  the  Fen  was 
repaired;  and  the  walls  of  the  Buttery  Pit  railed  about,  to  prevent  accidents. 
A  windmill  is  mentioned  as  being  in  this  lane  in  1629,  which  was  taken  down 
in  1632. 

In  1658,  it  was  directed  that  the  Buttery  Pit  should  be  filled  up,  and  the 
Common  Pound  for  the  west  side  fthen  removed  from  Pinfold  Lane)  to  be  set 
thereon.  There  was,  however,  still  a  horse-pit  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  1594 ;  it  was  cleaned  out  in  1714,  and  is  mentioned 
again  in  1763 ;  it  was  filled  up  in  1767,  at  an  expense  of  8^  16«.  Part  of  the 
buildings  bdonging  to  the  Carmelite  Friary  once  occupied  the  southern  side  of 
this  street,  but  not  a  vestige  of  them  now  remains.     No  part  of  Boston  has  so 


^  It  also  owned  a  house  called  Tomblynson's 
Place,  which  was  held  '*  by  the  Mayor  and  company 
of  Stanlers  in  1600."  The  position  of  this  property 
boot  known. 


^  We  have  consulted  many  dictionaries,  both  of 
provincialisms  and  archaisms,  but  cannot  find  this 
word  in  any  of  them. 
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much  improved  during  the  last  century  as  this  entrance  into  it,  and  the  adjacent 
country  aftbrds  a  striking  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  tlie  united  efforts  of 
human  skill  and  industry.  Butt  Lane,*  near  the  West  Street  toll-gate,  is  the 
ancient  boundary  of  the  Fen.  There  is  mention  of  Fish  Pasture,  containing 
seven  acres,  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  river,  having  a  common  way  called  the 
Eight  Hundred,  on  the  west  side  thereof,  in  157i.  This  is  called,  in  1582, 
Fish-house  Green;  in  1633,  it  is  called  Fish  Green.  This  enclosure  is  im- 
mediately to  the  south,  on  passing  through  West  Street  Bar;  on  the  south 
side  of  this  enclosure  the  road  to  Swinesliead,  &c.,  passed  in  1633.  The 
present  road,  commencing  at  the  Bar,  was  taken  from  Fish  Green,  and  has 
diminished  its  contents  to  four  acres.  The  establishment  of  the  Station  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  upon  this  street  has  added  much  to  its  stir  and 
business-like  appearance.  The  first  allusion  to  railways  in  connexion  with 
Boston  occurs  in  the  Corporation  Records  in  1844 ;  and  on  the  17th  October, 
1848,  railway  travelling  commenced  from  Boston  to  Peterborough,  to  Lincoln, 
and  to  Grimsby,  opening  direct  communication  with  the  north  and  the  south 
of  the  kingdom,  and  indirectly  and  more  circuitously  with  the  west 

A  chapel  for  Dissenters  of  the  "  Methodist  New  Connexion,"  was  erecteil  in 
West  Street  in  1828.  It  was  called  Zion  Chapel.  The  first  minister  was  the 
Rev.  W.  Hughes.  There  was  an  annual  change  of  ministers  until  1841,  thai 
tliree  terms  of  two  years  each,  then  one  of  three  years,  then  two  more  of 
two  years  each.  Tlie  Rev.  W.  Pacey  succeeded  in  1854,  and  is  the  present 
minister.  The  chapel  will  accommodate  a  congregation  of  about  800  persons. 
Mr.  Thomas  Vent  left  a  legacy  of  192.  19&  to  the  school  attached  to  this  chapel 
in  1852. 

Returning  to,  and  proceeding  along  High  Street,  we  come  to  an  opening  upon 
the  river  called  Doughty's  Quay,  now  generally  called  Duty  Quay.  The  family 
of  Doi^hty  resided  m  tlie  house  (or  on  its  site),  now  the  property  and  residence 
of  the  Misses  Gee,  in  1574,  and  this  quay  took  its  name  from  that  family.  It  is 
mentioned  us  the  "  coimnoii  staith  at  Mr.  Doughty's  door"  in  1579,  and  again 
called  "Doughty's  Quay"  hi  1674.  The  buildings  of  the  Carmelite  Fnary 
formerly  coniiiienced  nearly  opposite  this  quay,  and  extended  considerably  to 
the  south,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  part  of  this  institution,  unless  it 
was  tiie  gateway,  stood  imniediately  upon  tlie  front;  all  that  is  now  known 
about  it  has  been  stated  on  a  preceding  page.  Not  a  single  vestige  of  it 
remains.  The  gateway  was,  probably,  immediately  south  of  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wright  A  little  beyond  Doughty  Quay,  and  on  the  same  side 
of  the  street,  is  White  Horse  Lane,  so  called  from  an  ancient  public-house  of 
that  name  fonnerly  standing  at  the  south  side  of  its  termination  in  High  Street. 
This  house  is  mentioned  as  "  the  sign  of  the  White  Horse"  in  1564,  and  as 
held  of  Hussey  Manor  in  1576.  It  was  in  tenure  of  William  Worth  in  1590. 
In  1630,  the  "  town-stay  the  at  the  end  of  Whit«  Horse  Lane"  is  mentioned.  The 
White  Horse  public-house  had  belonged  to  John  Whiting,  but  in  1640  it  was 
held  by  Edmund  Adlard.  It  had  ceased  to  be  occupied  as  a  public-house  in 
1680,  when  the  liceiLse  had  been  removed  to  "  Furthend  Lane;"  the  house 
in  the  latter  place  being  then  held  by  the  heirs  of  John  Miller  at  a  fee  farm- 
rent  of  2$.  per  annum.     In  1632,  "the  fellmongers  were  allowed  to  make  a 

•  The  hutts  were   temporan'   moiinils    of  earth   !    towards  which  the  archers  shot  their  arrows  at  the 


thrown  up  in  every  parish  by  the  commanil  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  were  penerally  creeted  on  the  borders  of  the 
Farijih — hence  theronnexion  of*'  butts  and  bounds.^* 
Id  the  centre  of  the  mound  a  tar^t  was  placed, 


distance  of  320  yards.  The  KnprlLsb  are  said  to 
have  owed  their  sm'cesses  at  Creasy  and  Poictien 
to  tfieir  bowtncn  ;  and  these  butts  were  designed  to 
continue  their  skill  and  superiority. 
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stayth  to  the  haven  at  the  bottom  of  White  Horse  Lane,  and  to  wash  their  skins 
there ;  and  twelve  large  stones,  from  the  Corporation  stone-yard,  were  allowed 


The  Old  White  Horse. 

them  towards  the  same."  In  1674,  James  Cook  held  the  house  called  the  Old 
White  Horse  in  High  Street,  and  paid  one  pound  of  cummin  seed  rent  of  assise 
for  it  to  Hussey  Hall.  In  1773,  White  Horse  Lane  was  called  the  First  Oil 
Mills  Lane,  from  buildings  of  that  description  having  been  established  there. 
The  Protestant  Dissenters'  burial-ground  is  in  White  Horse  Lane;  it  was  first 
occupied  for  that  purpose  about  1763,  and  was  closed  in  1847,  except  for 
families  having  vaults;  it  was  closed  entirely  January  1st,  1856,  on  the 
opening  of  the  New  General  Cemetery. 

Opposite  to  White  Horse  Lane  is  the  comparatively  new  street  called  Liquor 
PoKD  Stbeet,  which  we  will  notice  on  our  return.  A  little  below  White  Horse 
Lane,  on  the  same  side  of  the  High  Street,  is  a  narrow  entrance  called  Heslam's 
Alley,  which  leads  to  a  small  chapel,  founded  before  1727,  by  the  Independent 
Baptists.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1742,  on  land  which  was  the 
property  of  William  Heslam,  from  whom  tlie  place  has  its  name.  An  encroach- 
ment appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the  entrance  to  the  Alley;  for  the 
original  deed,  which  vested  the  property  m  trustees,  describes  the  width  of  the 
alley  as  being  six  feet;  it  is  now  scarcely  half  so  wide.  This  chajxjl  was 
purchased  in  1844,  by  the  General  Baptists  for  a  school-room.  Mr.  Coats,  a 
IJniversalist,  was  at  one  time  the  minister  of  this  cha|)el ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
Mr.  Melsham.*  Proceeding  southward,  we  come  to  Pixveutoft  Lane,  which  has 
been  called  the  Second  Oil  Mills  Lane,  from  buildnitxs  of  that  description  once 
in  operation  there.  In  1640,  Pulvektoft  Place,  in  Pulvertoft  Lane,  was  held 
by  James  Whynells,  and  before  him  by  Humphrey  Smith,  alderman  of  London. 


Afterwards  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Platts,  Unitarian,  and  by  Calvinist  ministers,  alternately. 
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It  is  mentioned  in  1564^  and  also  in  1590,  as  being  held  at  those  dates  of  the 
manor  of  Hussey  Hall.  John  Pulvertoft,  gentleman,  was  Chamberlain  of 
Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  1510,  1511,  and  1517,  and  Robert  Pulvertoft  in  1572 
and  1573.  Agnes  Pulvertoft  of  Boston,  widow,  was  a  member  of  this  Gnild  in 
1524.  Robert  Pulvertoft  was  alderman  in  1528.  Thomas  and  Robert  Pulver- 
toft of  Boston  are  mentioned  in  the  Subsidy  Rolls  in  1547.  Robert  Pulvertoft 
lived  in  Pulvertoft  Place,  Boston,  1564.  Thomas  Pulvertoft,  yeoman,  died  at 
Wyberton  in  1596.  The  arms  of  this  family  are  variously  given.  Yobke  says 
the  Pulvertofts  of  Spalding  bore  (1641)  or,  a  mullet  pierced,  gules,  an  orle  of 
^  fleurs-ae-luce,  azure.     Holles 

found  them  in  Whaplode 
Church,  and  describes  them 
as  ar^nt,  three  maces  sable; 
and  bUBKE  gives  them  as 
azure,  a  mullet  between  eight 
fleurs-de-lis,  gules. 

The  Chapel  of  Ease,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  High  Street,  was 
erected  by  the  consent  of  the 
Corporation  as  patrons  of  the 
vicarage,  and  endowed  with  an 
income  of  1002.  per  annum.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  June  23d, 
1820,and  after  having  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, the  chapel  was  opened  for 
divine  service  in  February  1822. 
The  cast  ft*ont  of  this  building 
is  here  represented. 

It  is  a  plain  neat  building, 
erected  by  subscription,  well 
adapted  for  its  purposes,  and 
will  contain  about  1200  per- 
sons. One-third  of  the  seats 
are  free. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Coning- 
ton  was  the  first  minister  of 
the  chapel;  he  was  succeeded 
in  1848  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Alpe, 


The  Chapel  of  Ease. 


who,  in  1851,  purchased  the  advowson  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Cori)oration.  Mr.  Thomas  Vent  left  a  legacy  of  19L  I9s,  to  the  school 
attached  to  the  Chapel  of  Ease  in  1852. 

The  General  Baptists'  Chapel  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  is  occupied  by 
the  oldest  community  of  Dissenters  in  this  town;  the  society,  indeed,  ranks 
high  in  antiquity  among  the  Nonconformists  of  England. 

The  date  of  its  origin  is  not  precisely  known.  It,  no  doubt,  had  its  birth 
(luring  very  troubled  and  hazardous  times  for  Dissenters,  and  its  early  records 
are  lost  This  church,  however,  certanily  existed  before  1653 ;  for  in  that  year 
its  two  elders  or  pastors,  Richard  Craford  or  Crawford,  and  Edward  Cock,  are 
mentioned,  and  Thomas  Gkantiiam  was  baptised  and  united  to  the  church. 
He  was  a  man  of  education  and  energy,  and  laid  tlie  foundation  of  at  least 
fourteen  Baptist  churches  in  this  part  of  tlie  country.  A  brief  memoir  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  this  excellent  man  will   be  given   in  a   subsequent   Di- 
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vision.      Mr.  Grantham  was  ordained  minister  of  the  church  in  Boston  circa 
1656. 

The  place  where  this  congregation  met  for  worship  previous  to  1739,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  is  probable  that  it  nrst  assembled  in  Spain 
Lane,  which,  in  1 779,  was  called  Meeting  House  Lane,  and  the  Old  Meeting  Home 
diere  is  mentioned  in  the  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  that  year,  without,  how- 
ever, any  particular  designation  or  mention  of  the  religious  body  who  had 
occupied  it ;  for  it  certainly  was  not  used  at  that  time  as  a  chapel.  It  is  also 
dear  that  this  building  had  not  been  occupied  as  a  merely  temporary  place  of 
meeting,  but  had 
been  so  used  during  a 
connderable  period, 
for  the  locality  had 
changed  its  name 
from  the  circum- 
stance. This  meet- 
infi^-house  was  situa- 
tea  at  the  eastern  end 
of  tfaeold  warehouses 
in  Spain  Lane ;  pro- 
bably on  the  ground 
on  wnich  the  western 
aide  of  Spain  Court 
is  now  erected.  We 
know  of  no  body  of 
Christian  Noncon- 
formists in  the  town 
who  could  have  oc- 
cupied this  locality 
as  a  meeting-house 
except  the  General 
Baptists,  and  the 
absence  of  all  trace 
of  their  place  of  as- 
sembly until  about 
1739,  raises  a  pro- 
bability that  this  was 
their  original  meet- 
ing -  house.  How 
long,  if  this  were  the  ^^'""^  ^*P^^'  ^p^'  ^^"^  ^°''''  ^^^• 

case,  it  continued  to  be  so  occupied,  cannot  even  be  surmised. 

In  Hall's  Map  of  Boston  (published  in  1741),  a  "  Baptist  Meeting  House" 
is  placed  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Deal  Yard  in  Wide  Bargate,  and  there 
are  several  other  isolated  notices  of  this  chapel,  none,  however,  which  state  that  it 
was  at  that  time  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship.  The  congregation  moved,  we 
think,  from  Spain  Lane  to  the  Deal  Yard — the  period  of  removal  unknown — it 
had,  however,  certainly  gone  from  the  latter  place  before  1739,  for  at  that  date 
tlie  meetings  were  held  in  Skirbeck  quarter,  in  premises  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Saul,  on  the  immediate  south  side  of  the  Old  Hammond-becfe.^  Here  the 
society  continued  to  assemble  until  1764,  when  they  removed  to  a  new  chapel 
built  for  them  in  High  Street,  "  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  John  Saul,  according 


Some  memorials  of  the  dead  are  Raid  to  be  yet  remaining  a  little  beneath  the  lower  floor  of  this  building. 
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to  the  desire  of  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Saul,  who  laid  the  foandation  of  it"' 
The  building  cost  500L  Mr.  John  Saul  also  gave  the  ground  in  White  Horse 
Lane  for  a  ccuictery.«  The  chapel  in  High  Street  was  o[)ened  24th  June, 
1764,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  William  Tiiompson,  who  removed  from  Hull 
in  1762. 

The  church  in  Boston  united  itself  with  tlie  New  Comicxion  of  Greneral 
Baptists,  at  its  formation  in  London  in  1770,  and  the  congregation  so  increased 
that  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  chapel  in  1777,  at  an  expense  of  274/L,  of 
which  loot  was  presented  by  Robert  liarlow,  Esq.  This  enhu*ged  buildii:^ 
becoming  uisufficicnt  for  the  congregation,  a  new  chapel  (the  present  one),  was 
erected  m  1837;  this  will  seat  800  i)ei'sons.  Additional  galleries  were  con- 
structed in  1841  and  1853.  The  congregation  built  a  school-room  in  Witham 
Green,  near  the  Grand  Sluice,  in  1842,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  section  on 
Charities. 


General  Baptists'  Chapel. 

This  church  fonns  a  connecting  link  between  tlie  Old  and  the  New  Con- 
nexion of  General  Baptists ;  being  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  churches  that  has 
continued  regularly  united  with  the  New  Connexion  from  its  formation  in 
1770. 

The  congregation  owns  land  (vested  in  trustees)  in  Boston,  Boston  West, 
Skirbeck  Quarter,  and  Wyberton. 

The  su(;cession  of  its  pastors,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertiiined,  is  as  follows : — 

1H51.  Kicliard  Craford  and  Edward  Cock.  I  1751.  Samuel  Durance. 

Afterwartls  Thomas  (Jrantliaiii.  !  17r)2.  William  Thomiwjon. 

Then  William  Roberts.  171)5.  William  Taylor. 


1715.  Ebenczer  Hall,  M.D. 
1722.  John  Wiley. 
1729.  John  llurstliouso. 
173M.  John  Goode. 


l'S:?o.  John  Underwood. 
IK^r).  William  Nicholson. 
183(5.  John  lUxt*.^-  Pike, 
is:)!).  Thomas  Wri-ht  ]Mathewa. 


'  Mr.  Saul  died  June  13th,  1763. 

-  The  fir^t  burial  in  this  ground,  which  is  recorded 

*  **--  Parish  Kegister,  is  that  of  "  Nimrud  Hall- 

•^ed  at  the  Baptists*  buryinir-ground,  23d 

**    This  cemetery  was  gcnemlly  called 


the  "  Aiuibaptisis^  burying-ground,"  in  the  Parish 
Uegi^?ter,  until  17t>H.  In  1789,  and  afterwards,  it 
is  styled  in  that  document  **  the  Diisenlcrs*  burying- 
ground." 
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The  first  notice  of  a  Pbesbtterian  place  of  worship  in  Boston  is  in  1738,  when 
a  lease  was  granted  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  High  Street,  on  which  to  erect  a 
chapel  for  the  use  of  that  body  of  Christians.  This  chapel  was  biiilt  on  the 
we«t  side  of  the  street,  about  half-way  between  Pulvertoft  and  St  Anne's  Lanes. 
This  was  a  small  and  very  unpretenoing  building,  and  would  not  contain  more 
than  sixty  people.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Boston,  taken  in 
1709  by  the  yicar,  Mr.  Kelsall,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  at  that  time  was  3008,  of  which  131  were  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 
In  1778,  the  number  of  Presbyterians  was  only  tliirteen.  It  is  well  known  that 
mat  looseness  of  description  and  designation  formerly  prevailed  in  classing 
Dissenters,  particularly  at  the  earliest  of  these  dates.  It  is  quite  evident  from 
what  has  been  stated,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Dissenters  in  1709  were 
General  Baptists,  although  that  denomination  is  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Kelsall's 
enumeration. 

The  first  minister  of  whom  we  find  any  record  at  the  Presbyterian  Chapel  in 
Boston  is  tiie  celebrated  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis,  who  accepted  the  appointment 
in  1746,  and  continued  at  Boston  four  years,  when  he  removed  to  DorKing,  and 
afterwards  to  London.  The  Rev.  Ebenszer  Radcliffe  succeeded,  and  re- 
mained until  1759,  when  he  went  to  Walthamstow.  Dr.  Clayton  was  the  next 
minister;  he  continued  at  Boston  imtil  1763,  and  then  removed  to  Liverpool. 
The  name  of  William  Wright  then  occurs  as  Presbyterian  minister  at  Boston ; 
he  died  in  September  1787,  and  was  interred  at  Oundle.^  The  Rev.  Levi  Un- 
DBRHILL  succeeded,  who  continued  minister  until  the  extinction  of  the  Presby- 
terian ccmgre^ation  in  Boston  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century ;  the 
chapel  was  t^cn  down  about  1825.  A  notice  of  the  Kims  family,  which  was 
loi^  connected  with  Boston,  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  section. 

St  Anne's  Lane  is  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  last  lane  in  the  street.  The 
cross,  which  formerly  stood  at  its  entrance,  Is  mentioned  in  1564,  and  at  various 
intermediate  times,  until  1680;  it  is  said  to  have  remained  in  part  in  1740. 
In  1590,  a  house  at  St  Anne's  Gross  is  mentioned,  and  a  lease  of  a  piece  of 
waste  land  near  it  was  granted  in  1620,  ui)on  which  ^^  a  tyled  house,  20  feet 
long,  next  the  street,  was  to  be  set ;"  this  land  was  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Roos  HalL  It  is  stated,  in  1728,  that  the  site  of  St  Anne's  Cross,  "from 
which  the  cross  had  been  removed  by  the  Corporation,"  was  a  triangular  piece 
of  ground  at  the  foot  of  St  Anne's  Lane,  which  the  Corporation  had  caused  to 
be  paved :  that  there  was  a  grate  near  the  site  of  the  said  cross,  and  a  tunnel 
through  St  Anne's  Lane,  to  convey  the  water  from  the  street  into  the  haven. 

The  Hospital,  near  St  Anne's  Lane,  is  alluded  to  in  ancient  writings. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  St  Anne's  Lane,  the  hamlet  of  Skirbeck  Quarter 
commences;  respecting  which  the  following  early  notices  occur.  In  1288, 
Thomas  de  Hanwille  was  attached,  to  respond  to  the  plea  of  the  King,  inquiring 
by  what  warrant  he  claimed  and  took  lastage  on  various  things  sold,  and  mer- 
chandise exposed  for  sale,  at  Skirbeck,  near  St  Botolph's,  against  the  right  and 
custom  of  lastage,  and  according  to  the  law  of  merchants.-  This  toll  escheated 
to  the  King  in  1302.^  In  1334,  a  messuage,  and  a  certain  custom  called  lastage, 
belonging  to  Robert  de  Walkeface,  are  mentioned  among  the  escheats.*  John 
de  Willoughby  held  this  messuage  and  toll,  as  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Hacconby, 
18  and  23  Edward  III.*  In  1348,  an  inquisition  was  held,  by  command  of  the 
King,  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Skirbeck  on  the 
western  side  of  the  town  of  St  BotolpL^     In  1370,  John  de  Willoughby  held  a 


*  Parith  Regisier  o(  Boston, 

'  Abbrev.  PtaeUa,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

'  Caknd.  InqmU,  pott  mortem^  vol.  i. 


p.  175. 


Calend.  Inquis.  post  mortem,  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
Ibid.  p.  85. 
lUid.  148. 
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tenement  and  certain  profits  called  lastage  in  Skirbeck.*  Robert  de  WU- 
loughby  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  William  Latimer,  held  these  in 
1396.-  William  Willoughby,  knight.  Lord  of  Eresby,  held  a  tenement  in 
Skirbeck,  with  the  profits  of  the  transit  by  water  called  lastage  in  1410.* 
Robert  Willoughby,  Miles,  held  these  in  1452.*  Joan,  formerly  Lady  Wil- 
loughby, afterwards  married  to  Richard,  son  of  Leon,  Lord  Welles,  held  them 
in  1461.*  Richard  and  Robert  Welles,  who  were  attainted  for  treason, 
12  Edward  IV.  (1472),  held  the  custom  of  lastage  in  Skirbeck.^ 

The  termmation  of  Old  Hammond-beck  is  on  the  right  hand,  at  the  entrance 
of  Skirbeck  Quarter.  This  stream  was  a  natural  drain  of  the  country,  and 
formed  the  bomidary  between  Boston  and  Skirbeck,  when  the  former  was 
separated  from  the  latter.  The  waters  of  Hammond-beck  used  to  flow  into  the 
W itham  by  a  sluice,  and  were  formerly  very  considerable  in  quantity,  and  the 
drain  of  much  greater  capacity  than  it  was  afterwards.  The  cuttmg  of  the 
South  Forty-foot  intersected  many  side  natural  streams  which  until  tSen  had 
conveyed  the  upland  water  to  Hammond-beck,  and  the  importance  of  this  drain 
was  consequently  nrach  reduced.  The  diminished  stream  afterwards  entered 
the  river  by  the  Red  Stone  Gowt,  and  still  later  by  the  Forty-foot  at  the  old 
outfall,  and  at  this  time  by  the  present  one.  The  upper  part  of  the  Hammond- 
beck  still  retains  much  of  its  natural  tortuous  course ;  it  has  its  rise  near  the 
River  Glen,  and  is  stated  in  old  records  to  have  been  925  rods  and  one  gad  in 
length ;  its  present  length  is  estimated  at  about  seventeen  miles.  The  smaller 
natural  streams,  which  formerly  carried  their  waters  into  Hammond-beck,  ffive 
evidence,  by  their  names,  of  their  great  antiquity,  reaching  to  the  perioa  of 
Saxon  and  Danish  history.^ 

Hammond-beck  is  mentioned  in  ancient  records  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  (1100  to  1135).  Its  communication  with  the  river  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  a  long  time  previous  to  1835,  when  the  ancient  outfall  was  dis- 
covered. Within  the  memory  of  many  persons  now  living,  the  inhabitants  of 
Holland  Fen  used  to  bring  their  dairy  and  other  produce  down  the  Hammond- 
beck  to  market,  landing  at  this  place  ;  and  small  boats,  laden  with  com,  used  to 
deliver  their  lading  here,  at  what  was  then  called  the  Basm,  the  bed  of  which 
is  now  filled  up  and  planted  with  trees. 

In  1336,— 

"  It  was  presented,  that  the  sewer  called  Hammond-beck  on  the  south  side  of  Boston 
>vas  obstructed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Skirbeck  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  repaired,  cleansed,  and  maintained  by  the 
said  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  Skirbeck.  In  consideration  whereof,  the  said  men  of  Boston 
living  at  the  west  end  (side)  of  the  bridge  ought  to  common  in  the  marsh  of  the  ISight 
Hundred  (Holland  Fen),  and  the  said  sewer  ought  to  run  at  all  times  of  the  year."* 

Previous  notices  of  the  same  kind  had  been  issued  in  1295,  when  this  sewer 
or  drain,  luider  the  name  of  Encluse?  was  said  to  be  stopjx^d  every  winter  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  on  the  west  part  of  the  bridge,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
kept  three  feet  in  depth.     The  town  was  amerced,  and  the  drain  ordered  to  be 


'  CaleniL  Inquis,  post  mortem^  vol.  ii.  p.  323.  I    occurs  at  the  same  date,  Hemming  in  1048,  and 

-  Inquis.  post  mortem^  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  Humine  in  Domesday  Survey^  all  enumerated  as  in- 

^  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  329.                     *  Vol.  iv.  p.  252.  ;    fluential  men  in  this  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  all 

■*  Ibid.  p.  311.                              '^  Ibid.  p.  373.  I    names  of  Danish  or  Danish-English  origin. 

'  Among:  them  are  found  Arand-^vAre,  the  Skirth,  \       ^  Dxjgdale  on  Embankment,  p.  200.    Duodale 

Ilorn-dykey  Gill'dyke,  &c.     No  satisfactory   dcri-  mentions  again,  in  1543,  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 

vation  of  the  appellation  *•  Ilammond-bfck'^*  pre-  of  Skirbeck  Quarter  to  common  in  Holland  Fen. 

seats  itself.     The  termination  Beck  is  undoubtedly  p.  204. 

Danish.    One  of  the  Danish  chieftains  at  the  battle  ^  EncJeusc,  to  make  clean,  to  cleanse.     See  the 

of  Threckingham  was  named    Hamond.      Amend  old  poem  called  the  **  Festyvall.*' 
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opened  every  winter,  at  the  expense  of  the  town.*  This  was  again  ordered  in 
1316.*  How  long  these  orders  were  attended  to,  and  the  drain  or  sewer  of  Ham- 
mond-beck kept  open,  is  unknown.  The  Corporation  Records,  under  date  1593, 
state,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side  of  the  water  were  charged  12L  11«. 
for  the  repairs  of  Skirbeck  Gowt'  A  new  gowt  was  directed  to  be  made  in 
1597,  and  the  inhabitants  on  the  east  side  were  assessed  9L  towards  making  it* 
We  think  the  two  following  entries  in  the  Records  have  reference  to  this  outfall. 
In  1620,  a  clow  was  directed  to  be  made  at  Skirbeck  Gowt,  "  for  the  taking 
otjresh  water  out  of  Kyme  Eau."  This  would  be  done  by  a  stream  called  the 
Skirth,  which  fell  into  the  Hammond-beck  near  Swineshead  High  Bridge,  and 
communicated  with  Kyme  Eau  by  means  of  Horn  Dyke  and  Holland  Fen 
Dyke.*  This  arrangement  was  not  made  for  any  purjwse  of  drainage,  but 
probably  to  furnish  this  part  of  the  town  with  a  supply  of  water.  In  1623, 
there  was  "much  trouble  about  Skirbeck  Sluice,  and  400^  was  proposed  to 
be  riven  to  tlie  Corporation  if  they  would  undertake  the  present  and  future 
repairs  of  the  sluice,  which  was  refused."^  Thus  the  last  mention  which  we 
find  of  an  out&ll  in  the  river  by  means  of  the  Old  Hammond-beck,  was  in 
1620 ;  how  soon  afterwards  this  outfall  was  lost  we  cannot  determine ;  but  it 
had  not  exbted  within  the  memory  of  man  until  September  1835,  when  the 
opening  of  a  tunnel  with  stone  sides  and  arch,  about  six  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
high,  was  discovered,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  fence  on  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  present  street.  This  archway  appeared,  by 
the  wing-wall  on  the  north  side  of  it — which  extended  to  within  ten  feet  of 
Mr.  Ingoldby's  house,  and  the  top  of  which  was  one  foot  below  the  surface — and 
the  wall  on  the  south  of  the  arch,  to  have  been  the  ancient  artificial  outfall  of 
Old  Hammond-beck,  after  its  natural  outfall  had  been  impeded ;  it  was  most 
probably  the  gowt  erected  in  1597.  The  original  stone- work  of  the  north 
wing  was  much  decayed,  and  had  been  cased  with  bricks.  The  archway  was 
closed  by  pointed  doors,  1 1  feet  6  inches  below  the  surface,  each  door  being 
3  feet  wide,  and  5  J  feet  high.  An  addition  of  40  feet  was  made  to  the  tunnel 
at  the  end  next  the  river,  and  the  present  gowt  or  staunch  erected  by  the 
Paving  Commissioners.  The  old  tunnel  did  not  extend  quite  so  far  as  the  basin 
wall,  and  the  Commissioners  continued  it  about  8  feet  within  the  basin,  where  it 
fell  into  the  tlien  open  part  of  the  drain.  This  new  gowt  was  opened  before  the 
end  of  1835.  A  row  of  ancient  jetties  was  also  discovered  about  four  feet 
behind  the  north  wing  of  the  tunnel,  and  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface.  These 
probably  existed  before  the  erection  of  the  stone  gowt,  and  clearly  denoted  that 
the  boundary  of  the  river  had  been  at  some  very  remote  period  in  that  position. 
There  were  also  indications  that  the  outfall  had  consisted  of  more  tunnels  than 
the  one  described  above,  which  entered  the  river  south  of  it,  in  about  a  south- 
west direction ;  but  no  further  search  was  made,  as  the  object  desired  had  been 
attained.  At  the  same  time  that  the  gowt  in  Skirbeck  Quarter  was  opened, 
another  was  constructed  at  the  east  end  of  Lincoln  Lane,  by  which  the  tidal  water 
was  admitted,  and  conveyed  through  the  sewers  under  Lincoln  Lane,  Rose-Garth 
Lane,  West  Street,  George  Street,  &c,  to  the  Old  Hammond-beck,  and  thence, 
through  the  restored  Skirbeck  Quarter  Gowt,  into  the  river  again.  The  drain- 
age of  the  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was  in  a  very  bad  state  before  this 

*  DcGDALEf  p.  226.                    *  Ibid.  p.  200.  i  ^  Corporation  Records. 

*  Towards  these  repairs,  a  boat-load  of  cobles  !  '  See  Grundy's  Plan  of  the  River  Witham. 
tx»t  4Zs. ;  horses  anci  carriage,  50s.  Sd. ;  a  boat-  j  ®  This  might  have  reference  to  Red  Stone  Gowt, 
load  of  ••  Gerry' gaunte**  (probably  a  boat  hired  of  which  was  erected  about  1601, 

Jerry  Gaunt),  and  loading,  50«. ;  a  labourer  four  I 
dajrs  and  a  half  (8d.  per  day),  3s.  ;  paving  five  I 
score  yards,  33f .  4rf. ;  a  labourer,  nine  days,  6s.         ' 
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arniJigeuient  was  completed ;  for  it  would  not  pass  through  Red  Stone  Gowt, 
because  the  hiland  water  over-rode  it  This  caused  the  offensive  sewerage  to 
accumulate  hi  tlie  Old  Hammond-beck,  between  the  Red  Stone  Gowt  drain 
and  the  Old  Basin^  which  is  now  completely  remedietl  by  the  passage  of  the 
tidal  water,  in  a  westward  circuit,  from  nearly  the  most  northward  part  of  this 
section  of  the  town,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  it  The  Paving  Commissioners 
have,  since  1835,  continued  the  tumiel  along  tlie  bed  of  the  Old  Hammond- 
beck,  to  the  outfall  of  the  sewer  from  the  north,  so  that  the  whole  of  this  sewer 
for  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  now  covered. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  soutliem  side  of  the  Old  Hammond-beck  is  a 
building  now  used  as  a  granary,  but  formerly  occupied  as  a  chapel  by  the  General 
Baptists ;  beneath  the  floor  of  this  building  are  several  remains  of  memorials 
of  the  dead.  The  public-house  called  the  Shij),  a  little  lower  down  the  street, 
is  mentioned  as  bemg  held  of  Ilallgarth  Manor  in  1564,  and  the  Bull  public- 
house,  closely  adjacent,  is  described  as  being  held  on  lease  by  John  Brassey  in 
1 680 ;  the  present  house  is  a  building  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  1853,  a 
j)ebble  pavement,  about  four  feet  wide,  was  found  on  the  centre  of  the  road, 
near  the  front  of  these  public-houses,  and  between  three  and  four  feet  below 
the  i^'esent  surface.  In  several  places,  where  the  turnpike-road  has  been 
opened,  the  same  kind  of  pebble  road  has  been  found;  and  persons,  well 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  believe  that  such  a  pavement  extends  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  High  Street  to  Sutterton.  This  is  the  causeway  alluded 
to  at  page  40.* 

Previous  to  1601,  Old  Hammond- beck  had  been  improved  as  a  drain,  by  a 
new  and  straight  cut  of  about  three  miles  m  length,  which  was  called  the  New 
Hammond-beck.  Although  tlie  passage  of  the  water  was  thus  shortened  by 
having  to  travel  a  direct  course  instead  of  a  very  winding  one,  yet  the  work 
was  imperfect  so  long  as  the  outfall  was  unimproved.  A  new  outfall  was, 
therefore,  determined  ujX)n;  and  in  1601  the  Red  Stone  Gowt  was  constructed, 
and  a  new  cut,  called  the  Red  Stone  Gowt  draui,"  made  from  that  outfall  to 
1  rumuiond-ht'ck,  which  it  joined  at  Litchfield  Bridge,"*  at  the  south  end  of 
Broadfield  Lane.  The  execution  of  these  works  was  ordered  at  a  Court  of 
Sowers  liekl  at  Boston,  16th  March,  1601.  In  1673,  Red  Stone  Gowt  was 
presented  to  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged  on  the  south  side,  where  the  old  Gowt 
stood;  and  in  1674,  it  was  represented  to  be  "in  a  lost  and  rmned  state,  and 
would  cost  lOOOZ.  to  rebuild  it."  The  jury  of  Kesteven  objected  to  the  expense, 
and  the  work  was  deferred  until  1695,  wlien  the  Gowt  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
1200/.,  which  was  i)aid  in  equal  portions  by  Kesteven  and  West  Holland.  In 
1765,  Ilamniond-beck  was  directed  to  be  scoured;  and  the  Red  Stone  Gowt, 
as  rebuilt  in  1695,  was  said  to  be  the  princi|)al  outfall,  and  called  "the  course 
of  the  waters  from  the  Fens;"  and  in  1845,  Boston  West  is  stated  to  have  been 
drained  by  the  Old  Ilammond-beck  tlirough  the  Old  Gowt     The  toll-gate  now 


'  Tins  causeway  is,  probably,  the  one  nlhided  to 
ill  an  old  terrier  of  the  paii^^h  ofWyberton,  as  the 
"  IfVs/ Causeway ; "  it  is  there  described  as  com- 
iiuneinv;  at  Swiueshead-North-end,  proceeding 
through  SwinesLead  an«l  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Wiptoft,  Sutterton,  Alpaikirk,  Fosdyke,  Kirton, 
Frampton,and  Wyberton,nnd  into  Ski rbeck Quarter. 
'^  It  was  also  calkd  the  *'  Adventurers'  Cut." 
^  LUchfiiUl  Ihulfje  and  Litchfield  Hills  in  Skir- 
bcck  Quarter,  are  mentioned  in  the  Corporation 
Records  in  KUo.— CoRi'US  Ciiristi  Guild  held 
Imds  in  this  neij:hhourhood,  in  148<J,  when  *'  Ltfche- 
II ell  llills,^'  and  "  Lt/cheirtll  (tVi/e"  (road  or  lane), 
MIT  mentioned.      " /y»/(7*rwcll "   and  **  Litchfield''^ 


probably  relate  to  the  same  locality.  A  foot-bridge 
called  '' Lytchfidd  Bridce"  over  "the  great  dndn 
ciUled  *'  Hamon  Beck "  is  mentioned  as  existing 
in  1G77,  in  a  MS.  book  relating  to  the  hamlet  rf 
Skirbeck  Quarter,  in  the  possession  of  Henry 
Clarke,  Esq.  This  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1707f 
and  stood  near  where  the  bridge  (called  the 
short  white  bridge)  now  crosses  the  Ked  Stone 
Gowt  drain.  The  names  Lychcvrell  and  LiiehfieUi 
and  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  locality  to  which 
they  ai)ply,  to  the  old  fort,  lead  to  an  inference,  that 
some  sanguinary  conflict  hits  occurred  there.  JJdu 
or  Lyche  sicrnifying  a  dead  body,  imd  Liehe-ftld^  the 
field  of  dead  bodies,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 


BLACK  SLUICE,  ETC. 
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between  Red  Stone  Gowt  and  the  Black  Sluice  was  removed  to  its  present 
position  from  its  original  one  further  south,  when  the  Black  Sluice  was  enlarged 
subsequent  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1846.  The  gate,  in  its  first 
situation,  was  erected  in  1758.  The  Black  Sluice  was  originally  erected  about 
1638  as  the  outfall  of  a  drain,  which  was  made  ahout  that  time  by  Robert  Earl 
of  Lindsey^  for  the  drainage  of  the  district,  and  which  followed  nearly  the  same 
coarse  as  the  South  Forty-Foot  now  does,  but  only  extended  to  Swineshead. 
We  do  not  find  anything  respecting  the  noble  canal  and  drain,  now  called  the 
South  Forty-Foot  until  1765,^  when  an  Act  was  passed  for  its  construction  for 
purposes  ot  drainage  between  Bourne  and  Boston,  and  its  extension  from  Swines- 
head to  the  extremity  of  the  level  at  Bourne  Fen,  near  the  bank  of  the  river 
Glen.  The  Old  Black  Sluice,  the  outfall  of  the  Earl  of  Lindscy's  cut,-  was 
then  stated  to  have  gone  to  decay,  and  a  new  sluice  was  ordered  to  be  built  on 
the  foundations  of  tne  old  one.  This  South  Forty-Foot  drain  is  twenty  miles 
in  length ;  great  advantages  immediately  resulted  from  these  works,  and  about 
60,000  acres  of  land  found  a  vent  for  the  downfall  waters  and  the  hill-floods 
with  which  they  had  been  long  saturated.  When  the  present  South  Forty-Foot 
Drain  was  cut,  the  waters  of  Hanmiond-beck  were  tunied  into  it,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  new  part  of  that  drain,  and  the  lower  part  of  that  ancient 
stream  gradually  filled  up.  In  1845,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for 
improving  the  Black  Sluice  and  the  South  Forty-Foot  Drain.' 

The  South  Forty-Foot  Drain  is  a  very  noble  canal ;  it  is  the  principal  outlet 
of  the  Holland  Fen  waters,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  of  a  large  tract  of  the 
surrounding  level.  Great  part  of  the  produce  of  the  country  through  which 
it  flows  is  brought  down  it  oy  boats  to  Boston.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
southern  bank  of  this  drain,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  its  outfall,  are  the 
earthworks  described  and  represented  at  page  17,  as  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
fort, 

A  little  beyond  the  Black  Sluice,  a  building  was  erected  in  1809,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  in  1817,  as  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  Hundreds  of 
Kirton  and  Skirbeck.  This  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  opening  of 
the  New  Black  Sluice  into  the  Haven,  and  the  present  building  erected;  which. 


*  In  1764,  the  Corporation  of  Boston  subscribed 
40/  •*  towards  procuring  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
opening  the  Black  Sluice  for  purposes  of  drainage.'* 

*  In  1741,  this  drain  is  called  the  *'  Old  Drain." 
'  The  progress  of  drainage  and  navigation  by  the 

Black  Sluice  has  been  as  follows:— the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  constituted  the  Black  Sluice 
Drainage  Trust,  was  obtained  in  1765.  The  level 
to  which  it  relates  comprises  about  forty  parishes 
and  extra-parochial  places  between  Boston  and 
Bonm.  Another  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
in  1770 ;  this  act  authorised  further  improvements, 
declared  the  South  Forty-foot,  the  Hammond -beck, 
and  some  of  the  minor  side  drains,  navigable,  and 
fixed  the  toUs  to  be  paid.  The  system  of  drainage 
was,  however,  still  very  imperfect ;  it  being  esti- 
mated that  one  crop  in  seven  was  lost  through  that 
cause.  Money  was  borrowed  by  the  Commissioners 
from  time  to  time  for  further  improvements,  and 
the  debt  amountefl,  in  1844,  to  62,0U0/.  The 
interest  upon  this  debt  so  for  exhausted  the  income 
of  the  Trust,  that  scarcely  sufficient  was  left  to 
defray  the  ordinary  management  and  repairs  of  the 
wotIls.  Any  important  improvement  was  there < 
fore  entirely  out  of  the  question.  A  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  drainage  was  made  by  Sir  John 
Rennie  in  1S44-5.    The  scheme  which  he  recom- 


mended was  adopted,  and  application  made  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
The  proposed  Bill  was,  however,  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  counter  project  supported  by 
a  portion  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  Bill  was  lost. 
A  plan  of  improvement  recommended  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  William)  Cobitt,  involving  double  the  expen- 
diture of  Sir  John  Rennie^s  propostU,  was  then 
adopted ;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in 
1846  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  An  amendment 
to  this  Bill  was  obtained  in  1849;  and,  under  the 
power  granted,  improvements  in  the  drainage  and 
navigation  have  been  effected,  which  have  cost 
110,000/.  SirW.  Cubitt's  report  correctly  stated 
that  the  cliief  drains  were  not  deq)  enough,  nor  the 
outfall  sufficiently  low  to  carry  off  the  water  in  wet 
seasons,  with  the  necessary  rapidity.  These  defects 
were  remedied  by  the  construction  of  a  larger  sluice, 
near  the  former  one,  which  was  bow  bricked  up  ; 
the  new  sluice  having  three  openings  of  twenty  feet 
each,  and  with  sills  six  feet  lower  than  the  old  ones. 
The  drains  being  deepened  to  correspond.  The 
drainage  is  now  ccrtjun  and  speedy.  Tlie  entire 
debt  of  the  Trust  was  raised  by  these  works  to 
162,000/.,  the  annual  income  being  12,000/.  A 
sinking  fund  is  provided  from  the  latter,  for  the 
gradual  and  final  extinction  of  the  debt. 
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since  the  cessation  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  borough  of  Boston^  and  the  demo- 
lition of  the  gaol,  has  been  used  as  a  lock-up  house  for  prisoners,  until  they  can 
be  removed  to  Spalding. 


SIR  THOMAS  MIDDLECOTT'S  CHARITY. 

Sir  Thomas  Middlecott,^  of  Boston,  by  his  will,  dated  27th  September,  1625, 
gave  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Boston  the  Spital  House  or  Alms-house, 
in  Skirbeck  Quarter,  and  two  acres  of  land,  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of 
poor  and  decrepid  persons  ;  and  "  that  some  honest  man  might  be  placed  to  dwell 
there  for  the  better  stay  and  relief  of  such  poor  and  impotent  persons  as  should 
there  be  placed."  The  Spital  Close,  on  which  the  House  of  Correction  has  been 
erected,  and  which  contains  three  acres,  is  the  property  belonging  to  this  ancient 
endowment.  There  is  also  a  piece  of  meadow-land  near  Cowbridge  containing 
4a«  3r.  2  p.,  belonging  to  this  charity.  Several  tenements  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  Spital  House,  in  which  poor  persons  reside  rent-free ;  and  the 
Commissionei-s  decided,  in  1837,  that  24i  7«.  was  payable  annually  out  of  the 
rents  then  received  for  the  uses  of  this  charity.  Sir  Thomas  Miadlecott  also 
left  property  which  is  now  represented  by  9  a.  2  it.  25  P.  of  land  in  Frampton 
Fen,  and  1a.  Ik.  3 p.  of  land  near  Cowbridge,  the  annual  rent  of  the  whole 
being,  in  1837,  24 1,  for  the  repairs  of  the  highways  in  Skirbeck  Quarter  **  with 
stone  and  sliingle."* 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  present  (1854)  condition  of  this  charity. 
Since  1837,  part  of  the  pasture  in  which  the  Spital  House  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Thomas  stood,  was  sold  to  the  Black  Sluice  Commissioners,  and  the  money 
derived  from  the  sale  invested  in  the  purchase  of  ten  acres  of  land,  which 
produces  about  32 1  15».  annually.  There  are  nine  houses  belonging  to  the  charity, 
which  arc  let  at  a  nominal  rent  of  1^.  jjer  week,  to  poor  people  belonging  to  the 
hamlet ;  and  the  produce,  together  with  the  rent  of  the  land,  is  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  in  coals  immediately  before  Christmas.  The  entire  income 
of  the  charity  was  56L  os.  in  1853.  Great  improvements  have  lately  been 
made  in  the  premises  by  removing  nuisances,  erecting  out-houses,  &c, ;  and  the 
uicome  has  been  much  increased  by  the  sale  to  the  Black  Sluice  Commissioners, 
and  the  reinvestment  of  the  produce  of  that  sale.  The  Charity  Houses  are 
situated  a  short  dist4ince  from  the  House  of  Correction,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  Spalding.  A  little  beyond  them  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
to  Spiilding,  Peterborough,  and  London,  crosses  this  road,  after  having  passed 
over  the  Red  Stone  Gowt  Drain,  and  the  South  Forty-Foot,  by  commodious 
and  well-constructed  viaducts. 

West  Skihbeck  House,  the  seat  of  Henry  Clarke,  Escj.,  is  pleasantly  situated 
in  its  surrounding  gi'ounds,  about  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  further  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road.  This  mansion  was  erected  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
])resent  century ;    the  rapidity  with  wln'ch  the  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  and 


'  This  gcDtleman  (as  Thonia«   Middlccott)    was  \s.Gd.;  a  husbandman's.  Is."  The  property  belong- 

Mayor  of  Boston  in  Kil'iaad  1620.     He  was  also  inir  to  this  school  rentrd  in  1837  for  110/.  65.  4d. 

towu-clerk  in  1602  and  1614.  In  1624,  he  established  He  was  knijjhtcd    previously  to  September   1625, 

the   Free   School  at   Kirton,   for  the  parishes   of  when  he  is  called  *•  Sir  Thomas  Middlecott."     In 

Kirton,     Suttcrton,     Alirarkirke,    and     Fosdyke  ;  that  year  he  established  an  hospital  for  a  master  and 

Frampton  and  Wyberton  were  afterwards  added.  ten  poor  people  at   Fosdyke,   the   rents  annually 

A.  curious  scale  of  rntrance  fees  was  established  by  accruiujr  to  this  charity  amounted  in  lH37»to  171'. 

-^  founder, — "for  a  knight's   son,  5s.;    an   es-  -  Report  of  Charity  Commissioners^  1837. 
re's,    3.S.  ;    a    gentleman's,    2s.  ;    a    yeoman's, 
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hedge-rows,  have  grown  to  their  present  state,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  planted.  West  Skirbeck  House  is  a  very 
delightful  residence,  and,  with  its  handsome  lodges  and  approaches,  adds  much 
to  the  general  appearance  of  this  entrance  into  Boston. 

Windmill  Hill,  in  Skirbeck  Quarter,  is  mentioned  in  the  Corporation  Records 
in  1592;  a  mill  was  standing  tliereon  in  1711,  and  also  in  1741.  In  the  latter 
year  a  building,  called  the  Oil  Engine,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  at  the 
point  where  the  river  bends  towards  Skirbeck  Church.^ 

Skirbeck  Quarter  is  a  distinct  hamlet,  and  rated  se])arately.  The  gross  rental, 
in  1853,  was  3118^  15«.  The  rateable  value,  2S\6L  I5s.  Annual  poor-rate, 
about  28,  6d,  in  the  pound.  The  hamlet  contains  457  acres;  and  in  1851 
there  were  111  inhabited  houses,  2  untenanted,  and  1  building.  The  popula- 
tion was  166  in  1801,  237  in  1811,  321  in  1831,415  in  1841,  and  457  in  1851, 
of  which  latter  number  217  were  males,  and  240  females. 

Returning  up  the  western  side  of  High  Street,  we  come  to  what  is  now  called 
LiQUOB  Pond  Stbeet  ;  a  narrow  passage,  called  Water  Lane,  used  formerly  to 
communicate  here  between  High  Street  and  the  Walnut  Tree  Pastures ;  upon 
these  enclosures  Liquor  Pond  Street  and  the  adjacent  lanes  opening  from  it  to 
the  south  have  been  erected  during  the  present  century.  In  a  plan  of  Boston, 
published  about  1700,  a  row  of  large  trees  is  represented  nearly  in  the  direction 


-^^f-^'^  ^^  -  fa^^^^!Hia=.' 


Salem  Chapel. 


of  the  present  street;    these  are,  probably,  the  walnut-trees  from  which  the 
locality  derived  its  former  name.^     Salem  Chapel,  occupied  by  the  Particular 


*  Dr.  Stukeley  is  speaking  of  the  Witham  some- 
where between  the  Black  Sluice  and  Skirbeck  Church, 
when  he  says,  **  Hard  by  is  Frampton,  probably, 
from  the  Anglo- Saxonic  Faran  Trajacere — for  here 
they  passed  over  the  river  on  a  ferry,  before  Boston 
Bridge  was  buflt." — Itinerary ^  p.  24.  The  Doctor 
does  not  state  the  authority  upon  which  he  makes 
this  assertion.  If  a  ferry  did  exist  in  ancient  times 
across  the  Witham  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  was 
roost  probably  not  far  from  the  natural  outfall  of 
Old  Hammond'beck ;  neither  is  his  derivation  of 
Frampton  very  evident. 


H  A  LLi WELL  says,  "  Frem  means  strange, foreign  : 
Frem  folks  stran^rs,"  Frrm-ton,  the  stranger's 
town.  WiLHRAHAM  says,  **FremM,  stranjje." 
A  Scotch  talc,  published  in  1854,  calls  stranger 
people  Frem'd  folks.  We  think  it  very  probable 
that  Fram}  ton  owed  its  oricin  to  a  settlement  of 
Scandinavians,  Danes,  or  Normans  ;  and  hence  its 
inhabitants  were  ciillcd,  by  their  neighbours,  Frem 
people,  and  their  residence  Frem-town. 

-  It  was  probably  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
Carmelite  Friary.  Walnut-trees  of  a  large  size  are 
frequently   found   near   the  sites   of  old    religious 
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Baptists,  is  situated  in  tin's  street  This  chapel  was  built,  in  1801,  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  upon  ground  given  by  the  late  Samuel  Barnard,  Esq.  The 
school-room  and  vestry  adjoining  have  been  since  erected.  Tlie  chapel  is  a 
brick  structure,  capable  of  seating  about  400  persons.  It  was  opened  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1801,  since  which  time  the  following  ministers  have  been  pastors: — 

Daniel  Trotmaii      . .      . .  from  1801  to  1805. 

John  Stevens „  1805  to  1811. 

Thomas  Thonger     ..      ..      „  1815  to  18:21. 

.John  Hinmers „  182:2  to  1827. 

Abraham  Perry,  M.D.     . .      „  1829  to  18:i8. 

Abraham  Hurdett  . .      ..      „  1838  to  183!). 

Thomas  Harwood  Morgan      „  1831)  to  1840. 

John  Paul  Briscoe  . .      . .      „  1840  to  1844. 

Benjamin  Farrington      . .      „  1845  to  1846. 

Daniel  Trotman      . .     . .      „  Sept.  1846  to  Dec.  1846. 

Stewart  Wilson       . .      . .      „  1847  to  1850. 
John  B.uSj  appointed  in  1850. 

A  little  farther  down  the  street  is  a  chapel  called  the  Ebknezer  Chapel,  which 
is  also  occupied  by  the  Pakticular  Baptists,  who  formerly  occupied  the  chapel 
in  Heslam  Alley.  The  western  extremity  of  Liquor  Pond  Street  communicatea 
with  George  Street,  which  joins  the  farther  end  of  West  Street,  and  finishes  our 
circuit  of  the  town.  A  small  chapel  in  George  Street  is  occupied  by  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  or  Ranters. 


We  here  terminate  our  walk  through,  and  survey  of,  the  town  of  Boston, 
believing  that  in  its  progress  we  have  noticed  every  building,  and  insti- 
tution of  importance,  and  every  ascertainable  circumstance  associated  witli  the 
different  localities.  Several  matters  connected  with  the  history,  &c,  of  tlie  to^vn, 
and  wliicli  could  not  be  included  in  this  survey,  will  be  attended  to  in  the 
succeeding  section. 

We  find  the  following  places  mentioned  in  the  Corporation  Records,  and  other 
ancient  documents ;  but  cannot  determine  their  i)ositions.  Brand  Fields  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  is  mentioned  in  1632.  Cockier  s  Lane  is  alluded  to  in 
1572,  and  again  in  1576 ;  and  in  1597,  "  Cockler^Sy  a  place  so  called,^  is  said  to 
be  on  the  west  side,  near  the  bridge.  In  1640,  three  tenements  and  a  garth 
near  Cochher  Laiie,  are  said  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  Kirkstead  Pnory: 
and  airain  in  1680.  A  messuage  called  Goclie  House ^  or  Mei*rycocke  House, 
was  given  to  the  Corj)oration  by  William  Kydd  in  1568.  Cutler's  Place  is 
mentioned  in  1564.  John  de  Clifton  held  a  messuage  called  the  Grreengarthy 
and  a  house  called  Leadenhall,  in  the  12th  Richard  II.  (1388),  and  in  the 
seventeenth  of  that  reign  (1393),  Elizabeth,  his  widow,  held  a  messuage  so 
called,  and  certain  tolls  of  wool,  and  two  parts  of  the  pen|uisites  of  court,  and 
two  pai'ts  of  a  house  called  LmtZe/i/iaZ/,  at  3Z.  \i)s,  IIJ.  rent,'  Goafs  Green 
Stile,  and  Buryate,  on  the  west  side  of  the  water,  are  mentioned  in  1661. 
Leicester  Abbey  is  said  to  have  held  a  messuage  near  the  bridge  end,  which,  in 
1564,  belonged  to  the  Corporation.  An  old  deed,  dated  14th  July,  1404 
(5th  of  Henry  IV.),  recites,  that  a  piece  of  land  on  the  we.^t  side  of  the  water 
called  Little  Fen,  was  <»n   that  day  devised  by  Joliii  de  Rochford,  knight,  of 


There  was,   about  forty   years     ajro,    a   \       '  /;j</»j5.  y;^^*/ 3/'>r/t*//?,  17  Richard  II.     We  think 
^nue  of  lar^e  walnut-trees  near  the  site  of       the  liouso  called  Leadenhall  was  iu  Wormgatc. 
7  at  Frciston. 
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Boflton,  John  de  Meers,  of  Kirton^  and  others,  to  John  Stevenson,  son  of  Richard 
Stevenson,  of  Boston,  merchant  The  boundaries  mentioned  in  the  deed  evi- 
dently place  this  land  not  far  from  what  was  called  Bose-Garth  Pasture.  A 
house  (^ed  LoJTs  House  is  mentioned  in  1570. 

In  1554,  The  New  Rents,  then  lately  built,  were  said  to  be  in  Bargate  "  near 
the  Horse-pit"  A  stayth  is  mentioned  in  1594,  as  being  at  the  back  of  the 
Nine  JRents ;  these  buildings  were  stated  to  be  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Fish-market,  in  1546.  In  1610,  eleven  tenements  are 
mentioned  as  being  called  the  Nine  Rents.  In  1630,  "the  new  bridge  to 
have  its  eastern  termination  on  some  part  of  the  Nine  Rents,^  and  in  1638,  a 
cellar  near  the  Market-place  is  called  part  of  the  Nine  Rents.  These  various 
notices  enable  us  to  determine  pretty  nearly  the  locality  of  the  Nine  Rents ;  but 
so  many  different  names  are  given  in  the  Records  to  places  in  this  vicinity,  that 
it  is  difficidt  to  find  space  for  them  all.  In  1590,  a  house  called  Parson^ s  Green 
is  stated  to  be  on  the  west  side  of  the  water.  A  piece  of  ground  called  the  Rose, 
and  John  Mason's  house,  were  ordered  to  be  sold  in  1554,  for  payment  of  lOOt 
to  the  King.  The  sign  of  The  Rose^  on  the  west  side  of  the  water,  is  mentioned 
in  1664.  Spalding  Abbey  formerly  held  three  tenements  in  Boston — their 
situation  is  not  known.  Trinity  Gowty  on  the  west  side  of  the  water,  is  men- 
tioned in  1625,  1629,  and  1661.  A  messuage  called  Tumbve  Place  was  held  by 
John  de  la  Warre  in  1398.  Vau  Die  Priory  formerly  held  a  garth  on  the  west 
fide  of  the  water. 


That  part  of  Boston  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  River,  was,  until  1607 
assessed  to  the  wapentake  of  Eirton ;  since  that  year  it  has  been  assessed  with 
that  of  SkirbecL 


It  is  stated  that  of  sixty  Lincolnshire  knights,  whose  names  and  arms  are 
recorded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1216  to  1272),  there  are  traces  of  only  six 
or  eight  at  the  present  day.  A  greater  or  more  rapid  change  has  taken  place  in 
Boston  since  1800;  for  above  eighty  of  the  more  res|)ectable  families  then 
residing  there  had  not  a  representative  by  name  in  the  town  in  1855. 


GRANTS,  GIFTS,  AND  BEQUESTS 

TO  THE 

CORPORATION  AND  TOWN  OF  BOSTON. 

FOR 

RELIGIOUS,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  CHARITABLE  PURPOSES. 


The  property  held  in  tnist  for  these  objects  is  large  in  amount,  and  varionfl  in 
description.  Under  tlie  old  rdgirne  of  municipal  institutions,  when  self-elected 
corporations  acknowledged  neither  allegiance  nor  responsibility,  nor  submitted  to 
accountability  to  an  elective  body,  as  the  source  of  their  power;  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  either  good  management  or  economy  should  exist  in  any  very 
suj^rabundant  degree  in  their  proceedings.  We  have  no  authority  to  assert 
that  the  Corjwration  of  Boston  during  this  period  possessed  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  the  excellent  characteristics  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  we  are 
equally  without  any  authority,  and  entirely  without  any  desire,  to  suppose  that 
it  }X)ssessed  less.  We  believe  that  it  stood,  at  least,  on  a  level  with  its  neigh- 
bours. 

We  shall  give  as  full  an  account  of  these  matters  as  our  prescribed  limits  will 
allow,  and  shall  make  all  our  statements  from  official  documents,^  without 
either  note  or  comment  of  our  own,  excepting  such  as  may  be  necessary  for 
ex])lanation  and  elucidation. 

Philip  and  Mary,  by  royal  grant,  dated  6th  January,  1553-54,  gave  to  the 
Corporation  of  Boston,  subject  to  declared  charitable  uses,  certain  lands  and 
tenements,  which  have  been  termed  the  "  Erectioti  Lanck.^^  The  following  is 
the  preamble  to  this  grant : — 

"  Philip  and  Mary,  by  tlio  grace  of  God  King  and  Queen  of  England,  &c.,  to  all  persons 
to  whom  tliese  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  our  borough  of  Jkjston,  in  our 
county  of  Linoln,  is  an  ancient  borough.  And  whereas  IS  presbyters,  15  clerks,  and  12 
poor  men,  have  been  lately  maintained  within  the  said  borough,  fur  the  glory  and  houour 
of  God,  out  of  the  issues  and  revenues  of  certain  lands,  t<.*nemeuts,  possessions,  and  here- 
ditaments of  certain  Guilds  and  fraternities,  erected  and  founded  within  the  said  borough. 
An<l  whereas,  by  vii-tue  and  under  pretence  of  a  certain  act  of  parliament,  made  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  late  miKst  dear  brother  Edward  the  Slxtu,  late  King  of  England  ; 
amongst  other  things  for  the  dissolution  of  divers  chantries,  colleges,  Guilds,  fraternities, 
free  chapels,  and  other  things  ;  the  said  lands,  tenements,  possessions,  and  hereditaments, 
came  to  the  hands  of  our  said  late  brother,  under  pretence  of  which,  divine  worship,  and 
relief  and  support  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  said  borough,  were  withdrawn  and  taken 
away,  to  the  extreme  grief  of  all  honest  and  catholic  inhabitants  there.     Now  we,  thinking 

'  Abstract  of  *' Returns  of  Charitable  Donations  continue  the  Inquiries  concerning  Charities  in  Eng- 

*^'»-  the  benefit  of  Poor  Person**,  2t>th  Georpc  III.  .    laud  and  Wales,"  dated  30th  June,  1837,  and  pub- 

\  made  by  Ministers  and  Chureh>%ardcns  ;"  lished  1S31). 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
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upon  the  premiBes,  and  deeply  coosidenog  that  the  reformation  of  the  said  enonnities,  and 
to  provide  for  divine  worship,  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  the  pious  and  eood  education 
of  file  youth  and  children  of  this  our  kingdom,  belongs  to  our  royal  office  and  function.  In 
consideration  of  the  premises,  and  at  the  humble  petition  of  our  faithful  and  beloved  sub- 
jects the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  our  said  borough  of  Boston  ;  and  in  consideration  of  the 
great  chaises  and  expences  which  the  said  Mayor  and  burgesses  daily  and  continually 
sustain  in  and  about  tne  reparation  of  the  bridge  and  our  port  there  ;  and  to  the  end  that 
the  said  Mayor  and  burgesses  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  support  the  charges  and  expenses 
of  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  said  bridge  and  port ;  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  (as  much  as  in  us  hes),  do  give  and  grant  to  the  said  Mayor  and 
buigesses  of  our  borough  of  Boston  as  follows." 


The  charter  then  enumerates  the  property  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  bur- 
gesses. We  have  arranged  the  same  in  tabular  form,  for  the  greater  facility  of 
reference. 


I 


SITUATION. 


In  T«i]tm  0T  Occt^piktion  of 


In  Wormgftte^  in  the  countv  of  Lincoln 
In  a  clode  of  land  of  Rose  Tavemcr,  in 

Boston 

In  Boston  Field,  in  Bostoo 

At  the  Horsepit,  in  Boston  .  - 

Near  to  the  Churcbyardj  in  Boaion    < . 

In  Boston       

In  Boston,  a  great  Messiuage  or  Teii&- 

ment 

In  Skirbeck,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  . 
In  Bargat«^  in  Boston    . . 
Iq  Skirbeck  . .     .       . .     —      ,*     , .  ) 
In  Boston,  with  all  their  appiirteuoncos  j 
In  Boston  J  at  the  Horsepit  there   .     -  = 

In  Boston       

In  Boston,  near  to  the  Horsepit  tlicre  . 
In  Boston,  near  to  the  Horsepit  there, 

newly  built 

One  Messuage,  called  Pygotte'e  Hall,  and 

17  acres  of  pasture  and  arable  laud, 

lyicg  and  Ireitig  in  Donync^on  and 

Quadring,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln., 
In  Boston,  in  the  Ma^ke^end  there    . , 

In  Skirbeck 

In  Boston,  io  the  Bargate  there  , , 

In  Wibton,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  at 

Nunnea'  Femie 

In  Boston,  in  the  Bargate  there  . ,     . . 

In  Boston,  in  Bareate  then? 

In  Boston,  in  the  Market-place  there, . 

In  the  Bargate,  in  Bo^n 

In  Boston 

In  Boston,  iu  the  Market-place  there  > . 
In  Boston,  in  the  Woraigate  there  , , 
Called    the   Chauntery-honae,    in    the 

South-ende  in  Boston 

In  Boston,  in  the  Fleshc-rowc  there  .- 
In  Boston,  in  the  Mark<;t-pluce,  on  the 

west  eido  of  the  water  there    , .     ^ . 
In  Boston,  in  a  dose  of  Thomaa  Tylney 

In  Lincoln-rowe^  in  Boston 

In  Boston 


John  Pttrrowe. 
Richard  Pidder, 
Edmund  Turner. 
John  Johnson. 

Hugh  Pyle. 
Wilham  Kyde. 
John  Pyoner, 

WUliaui  Field. 

Thomas  Thompson. 
Rohert  Butler. 
Henry  Bell. 


Thomaa  Raynen 
Lawrence  Merry  all. 
Petor  OrkvTi. 
WiUiam  NcTidyke. 

Kieholaa  Penny, 
Tliooiaa  Farebame* 
Edwiird  Pjrnehebecke. 
Tliomoa  Dy tton* 
John  OunoalL 
R^jbert  Ward- 
Johij  Scott 
Agnes  Bjtton. 

(Jcorge  Hank,  chaplain. 
John  Johnson. 

Francis  Colte* 
Robert  Gye. 
ilargai'et  Savage, 
Edmund  Parker* 
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60 


15 


1 

7 
5 
3 

7 
U 


SITUATlOfl". 


5 


11     2271015 


In  Wrangle,  in  tho  county  of  Lmcoln, » 

In  Eoijton,  in  the  Market- place  there  . . 

In  BoBton  .     . , 

In  Boston,  in  the  Market-place  there  . . 

AbU  ather  houscsj  meadowH, and 

pastures,  and  arable  land,  lying  and 
being  in  Walcotte,  ia  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  which  were  lately  the  pro- 
j)erty  of  John  Robynaon 

In  Boston,  at  Halibredale  there  . .      . , 

Near  to  Bargatc  there 

Near  ti^  Chosell  HiU  and  Harderfielde,  "i 
in  Wihton J' 

Ditto      ) 

Meaauage  or  cottage  in  Wibton   ,* 

In  Boston,  on  tho  wcat  aide  of  the 
Water  there 

One  House  or  Hall,  called  Our  Ladies' 
HhU^  and  one  Garde u,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  said  Hall,  in  Boatou^  iu 
the  South-^jnde  there 

In  Boston,  in  the  Longe  Fielde  there.  * 

In  Skirbeck 

In  Wibton       

Ditto 

One  House,  iu  which  a  Grammar-school 
is  held. 

In  fikirbecke 

In  Boston,  in  Bargate  there 

In  Boaton  .     »* 

In  iJoston 

In  Boston 

I  Li  Boston  .     . . 

Iu  Bjfltou  .     ,. 

In  Ooiribcrkirke,  in  the  County  of  Liocoln 

Iu  Boston,  in  Prove  Lane  there   *  - 

Iu  Boston,  a  Cottage  or  Teuement 

Iu  Griwut  Lane,  iu  Boaton 

Jn  Wormgate 

In  Wrangle     . . 

In  Wrsmgle ^      

In  Wrangle 

In  Wrangle     . . 

In  Wrangle , 

In  Wrangle 

In  Wnioglc 


Id  TmMTo  or  OocupftUoti  of 


John  Rede,  Gentleman. 
Robert  P^wsou. 
William  Clarke, 
JohnBelL 


Robert  MollanL 
John  Ben  net. 
Richard  Sybsey. 

John  WilkynaOD, 

William  HncheosoiL 

William  MaidfiQwalL 


[Boston. 
Buinessea   ol 


Mayor  and 
John  Powe. 
Francis  HklL 
John  Wiliaon. 

Bitto, 


Peter  Orkyn, 
Agnes  Huddleetone* 
WilUam  Faoeby, 
John  WaddeBley. 
Agnes  Ciirttir. 
Emote  Clasbye. 
Robert  Butler. 
Bartholomew  Da'i'yd* 
Richard  Starre. 
Henry  Tuphey. 
Robert  Drope. 
John  Parrowe. 
John  lieile,  Gent. 
Richard  Goodricke* 
Walter  Wiliowe, 

Thomas  Dove, 

Richard  Stephenson. 
Ill 0 mas  Knight. 
William  Skiune. 


Total  Messuages,  60 ;  Gardens,  11 ;  Lands,  227a.  Or.  5p.,  exclusive  of  the  land  in  Walcotte.' 

•  These  two  houses  were  called  Stunethinge  and  Tolethinge  (?) 

'  This  statement  exactly  agrees  with  that  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Collections f  &c.|  1820.    Of 
this  the  property  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Guilds  of 


St.  Mary  was 

St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's 
Trinity .. 


37 
12 

1 

50 


4 
7 

II 


62 
227 
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The  charter  recites  that  the  property  here  described 

^  Was  parcel  of  the  lands,  possessions,  and  hereditaments  of  the  late  fraternity  or  Guild 
of  the  blessed  Mary  in  Boston,  in  our  said  county  of  Lincoln,  now  dissolved  ;  of  the  late 
fraternity  or  Quild  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  said  town  or  borough  of  Boston  ;  and  of 
the  late  dissolved  fraternity  or  perpetual  Guild  erected  and  founded  to  the  honour  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  the  town  of  Boston  aforesaid.'* 

The  estates  of  these  three  Guilds  or  fraternities,  had,  at  their  suppression, 
become  the  property  of  Henry  Earl  of  Northampton,  by  letters  patent  of 
Edward  VL,  and  his  successor,  William  Marquis  of  Northampton,*  being 
attainted  of  high  treason,  the  property  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was 
now  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Boston  for  the  following  pur- 
poses:— 

^To  the  finding,  maintaining,  and  establishing  for  ever  a  free  gramnmr-school  in  Boston 
aforesaid,  and  a  fit  master  to  teach,  instruct,  ana  serve  in  the  said  school  for  the  education 
and  instmction  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar :  and  also  for  the  finding  two  presbyters 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  the  parish  church  of  Boston  aforesaid  ;  and  four  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  aforesaid,  to  pray  there  for  ever  for  our  good  and  prosperous 
state  whilst  we  live,  and  after  our  decease,  for  the  souls  of  us  and  our  ancestors,  to  be  held 
of  as  and  of  our  heirs  by  fealty  only  in  free  socage,  and  not  in  capite,  for  dl  rents,  services, 
eiactions,  and  demands  whatsoever.** 

This  charter  thus  closes : — 

*  And  we  will  and  do  order  that  the  Mayor  and  bui^esses  aforesaid,  and  their  successors, 
•ball  lay  out,  expend,  and  convert  all  the  issues,  rente,  and  ])rofite  from  time  to  time  coming 
from  the  messuages,  cottages,  lands,  tenemente,  and  possessions  aforesaid,  by  these  presents 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  and  u^er  of  the  school  aforesaid,  and  of  the 
chaplains  and  poor  men  aforesaid,  and  other  necesi^ry  things  *,  only  touching  and  con- 
oeming  the  said  borough  school,  chaplains,  and  poor  men  aforesaid,  and  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  same,  and  not  in  any  other  manner,  or  to  any  other  uses  or 
intents."* 

The  property  given  to  the  Corporation  is,  in  the  Charter,  stated  to  be  "  of  the 
yearly  value  of  60/." 

The  abstract  of  the  returns  made  in  1786  says,  when  alluding  to  this  grant, 
'' Annual  produce  not  discovered,  but  credibly  informed  700Z.,  or  thereabouts."' 
The  annual  amount  paid  to  the  "  four  beadsmen  or  poor  inhabitants  "  was,  in 
1786,  29i  9«.  4d     The  Report  of  30th  June,  1837,  says,*— 

*The  members  of  the  Corporation  seem  ever  to  have  considered  themselves  as  an  irre- 
sponsible body,  and  to  have  acted  entirely  on  that  principle  in  the  administration  of  the 
cnarities,  misapplications  of  the  trust  funds,  and  application  of  charity  balances  to  the 
general  Corporation  account,  with  every  other  abuse  of  which  charity  truste  are  capable, 
are  exemplified  in  every  volume  of  the  records.  That  such  abuses  are  of  long  standing  is 
evident  from  a  minute  made  so  far  back  as  the  16th  January,  1628,  on  complaint  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  perversion  of  the  charity  funds  ;  by  which  minute  it  is  ordered  by  the 
Mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  and  common  council  of  this  borough,  that  all  and  every  the  rente 
of  the  Erection  Lands,  given  to  chariteble  uses  within  this  borough,  shall  be  disposed  of  to 
the  same  uses  as  be  limited  and  expressed  in  the  charters  and  grants  of  the  same  lands,  and 
to  none  other  use,"  &c. 

*  OnthedlstJane,  1552,  the  Mayorand  burgesses  j  bridge  and  port  are  not  mentioned,  and  that  the 
rdeued  to  the  Marquis  (Earl)  of  Northampton  all  i  usher  for  the  Grammar-school  is  for  the  first  and 
their  right  and  interest  in  these  Guild  lands,  upon  I    only  time  alluded  to. 

certain  conditions,  which  are  not  clearly  expressed.   I       ^  These  returns  were  made  by  the  ministers  and 
^Corparaiion  Records.  i    churchwardens. 

*  It  will  be  obsenred  that  hi  this  passage  the  *  Page  8. 
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The  Report  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Since  the  date  of  the  above  minute,  the  misapplications,  so  far  from  having  deoreaaedy 
appear  to  have  increased  with  the  amount  of  the  fund.  Numerous  alienations  have  also 
been  made  ;  but  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  cannot  with  certain^  be 
identified  as  charitable  proi>erty,  owing  to  the  obscure  and  defective  state  of  the 
documents." 

The  following  alienations  of  various  parts  of  this  property  are  then  enume- 
rated,— 

''  A  capital  messuage  and  garthing,  with  all  the  lands,  &C.,  and  appurtenances  in  Wallootte^ 
called  Stone-thing  or  Toll-thing,  were  conveyed,  on  13th  August,  1562,  to  Mr.  Hunston,  who 
was  the  heir-at  law  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who  grantixl  them  to  St.  Mary's  Hall. 

"  The  schoolhouse  situate  in  Worragate  End,  together  with  a  piece  of  ground,  was,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1572,  demised  to  Robert  Bonner'  for  a  term  of  99  years ;  and  so  firom 
99  years  to  99  years  for  ever,  in  consideration  of  SI. 

"  The  Chantrey  House  (South  End),  with  yardstcad  and  quay,  sold  14th  August,  1705, 
to  Edward  Wilson  and  Anne  his  wife,  for  25^.,  and  the  yearly  rent  of  U.  and  a  pound  of  sugar. 

^*  The  garden  on  the  south  side  of  the  Town  Hall  was,  in  1706,  sold  to  Mr.  Israel  Jackaon* 
for  20^.,  and  12<i.  yearly  rent. 

It  further  appears  from  diis  Report,  that  in  the  years  1605,  1608,  and  IGIS^ 
two  stables  and  two  messuages  in  Boston,  and  a  cotta^  atid  yard  in  Barfirate, 
called  the  Black  Bull,  and  two  acres  of  land  near  Cowbridge  were  sold  to 
various,  persons.  The  aggregate  amount  received  for  this  property  is  stated  to 
have  been,  fee-farm  rents,  to  the  amount  of  3/.  7«.  8rf,  annually,  and  2  lbs.  of 
sugar.     Of  the  fee-fai-m  rents,  2L  17«.  have  been  redeemed  at  twenty-five  years' 

{>urchase.  Between  1630  and  1768,  the  Report  states  that  34a.  3r.  17p.  of 
and,  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Bicker,  Wyberton,  Skirbeck,  and  Wrangle, 
were  sold  to  various  persons  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  77 It  1«.  A  Coi*pora- 
tion  minute  (28th  April,  1732)  ordered  that  41  li  I*,  (part  of  this  amount) 
received  for  20  A.  1  r.  of  land  in  Wyberton,  sold  to  William  Stephens  of  Wyber- 
ton, should  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands,  to  be  held  upon  the  same 
trust?,  but  this  was  not  done.'* 
The  Report  adds, 

"  The  (.-oqioration  have  also,  ever  since  the  royal  grant,  wrongfully  possessed  themselves 
of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  which  is  charity  property,  but  which  they  have  used  as  the  Town 
Hall ;  and  the  cellaitige  of  which  has,  time  back,  been  let  for  the  emolument  of  the 
Corporation.*" 

In  1837  (the  date  of  the  Report),  the  property  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary, 
with  the  several  augmentations  of  Fox,  Carre,  and  Briggs'  bequest, — to  be 
described  hereafter,  and  the  additions  under  the  Inclosure  Acts,  amounted  to 
524  a.  2r.  2p.  of  land  in  Boston,  East  and  West,  Skirbeck,  Fishtoft,  Benington, 
Wrangle,  Wyberton,  Doniugton,  Gosberton,  and  Algarkirke  Fen,  and  nine 
houses  in  Boston,  produced  the  annual  rent  of  2137/,  lis.*  The  property  was 
rented  chiefly  under  ten  years'  leases. 

The  annual  salary  paid  to  the  master  of  the  Grammar-school  was  originally 
20/.,  but  the  augmentations  made  from  time  to  time,  "  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Hall,"  had  in  1837  raised  it  to  140/.,  including  40/.  in  respect  of  house-rent, 
he  having  to  pay  40/.  per  annum  for  the  rent  of  the  house  erected  in  1825.     At 


•  Robert  BonDer  was  Mayor  of  Boston,  1572. 

^  Israel  Jackson  was  Mayor  IGCs,  and  a^ain 
1678;  the  Israel  Jack«oa,  to  whom  this  garden  was 
conveyed,  whs  the  Lecturer,  and  died  in  1708. 

'  Report f  p.  9.    Jasper  Hicks  and  Richard  Draper 


were  purchasers  of  parts  of  this  property.    Tlie 
former  was  Mayor  of  Boston  1591  and  1605.    Tlie 
latter  was  Mayor  in  1580  and  1588. 
*  Report,  p.  11. 
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the  same  time  (1837),  60^  per  amium  was  allowed  as  the  salary  of  the  usher. 
The  Corporation,  from  the  nature  of  the  royal  grant,  did  not  consider  them- 
selves authorised  to  pay  an  usher  out  of  the  chartered  property ;  tlierefore  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Bricf^  (^vide  post)  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

The  rent  of  thirty  acres  of  land,  derived  from  Henry  Fox's  bequest  (vide  post)^ 
was  appropriated  to  procure  a  minister,  called  the  Mayor's  Chaplain;  and 
the  land  taken  under  the  management  of  the  Erection  Bailiff.  In  a  minute  of 
the  Corporation's  proceedings,  9th  June,  1592,  it  is  ordered,  that  "  Mr.  Jeffrey 
should  have  40/.  per  annum  as  a  preaching  minister,  viz.  lOL  out  of  Foxes 
lands,  20t  out  of  the  Charity  lands,  and  \0L  out  of  the  Corporation  funds." 
But,  on  the  12th  April,  1639,  "  it  was  ordered  that  the  whole  stipend  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  Charity  funds."  During  the  seventeenth  century  there  were, 
for  some  years,  two  ministers  in  addition  to  the  vicar ;  the  one  denominated  the 
Preaching  Minister,  the  other  the  Mayor's  Chaplain ;  both  were  paid  out  of  the 
general  Charity  fund,  composed  of  the  incomes  of  all  the  estates  under  the 
management  of  the  Erection  Bailiff".  At  that  time  there  were  two  churches  in 
Boston,  but  one  having  been  pulled  down  in  the  same  century,  the  duty  of  two 
ministers,  in  addition  to  the  vicar,  was  no  longer  required,  and  the  two  appoint- 
ments merged  into  one :  such  minister  is  now  named  the  Lecturer ;  his  salary 
is  now  (1837)  210t  per  annum.* 

During  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  date  of  the  royal  grant,  it  does  not  appear 
that  anything  was  paid  to  the  vicar  out  of  the  Charity  fund.  In  1615,  the 
Corporation  paid  him  5L  out  of  their  own  funds,  "  in  regard,"  as  the  minute 
expresses  it,  "  that  the  profits  of  the  parsonage  this  year  are  not  worth  80i." 
The  Corporation  then  paid  the  vicar  an  annual  pension  of  20L ;  the  remainder 
of  his  income  was,  no  doubt,  derived  from  small  tythes  and  fees.  Soon  after  this 
period,  the  Corporation  paid  to  the  vicar,  out  of  the  Charity  funds,  an  augmented 
allowance,  which,  in  1661,  amounted  to  65/.  Ss.  Sc/.,  and  is  now  (1837)  increased 
to  2661  I3s.  4e/.« 

Since  1822,  the  additional  sum  of  lOOL  per  annum  has  been  most  unwar- 
rantably paid  out  of  the  Charity  property  to  a  minister  of  a  chapel -of-ease  erected 
mider  Act  of  Parliament,^  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  having  refused  to  license  it, 
unless  such  permanent  endowment  was  settled  upon  the  minister. 


Bedehen.  The  incorporated  Guilds  of  St,  Mary,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  St  George — all  in  Boston — having  been  su])pressed,  Edward 
VI.,  by  letters  patent,  granted  their  several  possessions  to  Henry  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, who  was  thereby  authorised  to  found  an  hospital  in  Boston  for  one  master 
ana  four  brethren  for  ever  to  continue,  and  that  the  said  hospital  should  be  a  body 
corporate,  capable  of  taking  land,  &c.,  and  have  a  common  seal ;  and  that  his 
lordship  and  his  heirs  might  settle  lands  in  mortmain  u{>on  the  said  establishment 
to  the  clear  yearly  value  of  50Z.  This  is  sujiposed  to  have  been  the  foundation 
of  the  grant  to  the  bedenien.  The  persons  supported  out  of  the  chartered  pro- 
perty are  denominated  King's  Bedcmen,  who  have  usually  (if  not  always)  been 
selected  by  the  Corporation,  from  ten  other  bedemen,  supposed  to  be  on  the 
several  foundations  of  Fox,  Carre,  and  Briggs  (vide  post).  These  bedemen  have 
been  allowed  a  small  weekly  sum,  which  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Corporation.  The  King's  Bedenien  are  at 
present  (1837)  paid  5s.  per  week,  and  16^.  for  a  gown,  and  Is,  Ad,  for  beef  at 
Christmas,  and  each  of  the  other  ten  are  paid  2.s.  6d,  weekly,  with  a  like  allow- 

>  Report,  p.  12.  »  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
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ance  of  16«.  each  for  a  gown.     This  would  make  the  annual  expense  of  the 
bedemen  as  follows: — 

£,    «.  d.    £.    s.   d 

4  King's  bedemen,  5m,  each  per  week 52    0    0 

Gowns,  4  at  16«^  3^.  4s. ;  Beef,  each  Is.  Ad.y  6s.  Ad 3    9    4 

65    9    4 

10  other  bedemen,  at  2*.  Qd.  each  per  week *  58  10    0 

Gowns,  10  at  16* 800 

66  10    0 

£\2\  19    4« 


Bridge. — The  Corporation  contend  (1837),  that  the  repairs  of  the  Bridge  was 
one  of  the  trusts  of  the  chartered  endowment  of  Philip  and  Marv,  But  it 
would  seem  from  the  terms  of  the  charter  that  the  sum  which  had  been  pre' 
viomly  exj>ended  by  the  Corporation  upon  the  repairs  of  the  Bridge  was  one  of 
the  considerations  of  the  grant,  and  not  one  of  the  purjioses  to  which  the  income 
was  applicable.  The  acts  of  the  Corporation  show,  that  their  view  is  of  very 
recent  date,  inasmuch  as  no  part  whatever  of  the  Charity  revenues  arising  out 
of  the  chartered  property  was,  from  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  applied  to 
that  purpose,  until  the  year  1793,  nor  was  there  any  ground  for  so  appiying  it, 
as  the  Corporation  exacted  a  heavy  toll  upon  all  goods,  &c,  belonging  to  non- 
freemen  passing  over  the  bridge,  the  income  of  which  was  more  than  sufBcient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairs.  The  present  bridge  was  erected  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  the  year  1802,  by  which  the  Corporation  were 
empowered  to  take  down  the  bridge  then  over  the  river  Witham,  and  to  erect  a 
bridge  over  some  other  part  of  the  said  river  Witham,  and  to  make  certain 
other  improvements  mentioned  in  the  said  Act  The  Act  recites,  that  the  C<mp- 
poration  were  subject  and  liable  to  the  repairs  of  the  existing  bridge,  and  that 
they  were  willing  and  desirous,  at  their  own  cost  and  charge,  to  take  down  the 
said  bridge,  and  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  a  new  one ;  and  the  Act  provides, 
that  they  may  receive  such  and  the  same  tolls  for  passing  over  the  new  bridge 
as  they  had,  time  immemorially,  taken  for  passing  over  the  old  one. 

The  expense  of  the  new  bridge  and  improvements  was  24,000i,  which  was 
borrowed  by  the  Corporation  on  their  bond,  the  payment  of  which  was  secured 
on  their  own  corporate  estates.  Half  of  this  amount,  however,  they  charged 
upon  the  Charity  fund,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent  5000Z.  of  this  unautho- 
rised charge  has  been  repaid,  with  interest  upon  the  whole  12,000i  The 
Charity  fund  has  been  charged,  since  1793,  with  23,707i  Os,  Sd.  on  account  of 
bridge,  and  is  now  considered  liable  for  7000i.  principal,  and  the  annual  interest 
of  3501^ 

The  Corporation  Record  Books  contain  entries  of  the  audit  of  several  years' 
accounts,  stating  merely  the  sum  total  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  The  minutes 
are  entered  in  most  of  the  years  intervening  between  1567  and  1773;  and 
show,  that  the  Corporation,  during  that  period,  received  of  the  Charity  money 


•  This  is  copied  from  the  Report,  but  there  is  an 
error  in  the  calculation. 

'  In  17B6,  the  annual  payments  to  these  bedemen 
were  as  follow : — 


10  other  bedemen,  each  Is.  per  £     s.   d, 

week 26    0     0 

10  Gowns  at  165.  each 8    0     0 


4  King's  bedemen.  Is.  6d.  per    £     s.    d.         \  £34    0     0 


week  each    26     0    0 

Gowns  and  Beef. 3    9    4 

£29     9    4 
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3844iL  IBs.  2d.,  md  paid  2992.  Us.  2^(/.,  leavincr  a  balance  of  35452.  Ss.  Hid. 
due  to  the  Charitj  funds,  which  has  never  been  repaid ;  and  a  much  larger 
sum  would  appear  to  be  due  had  the  accounts  been  so  kept  as  to  afford  the 
means  of  aaditing  them.^ 

In  the  administration  of  tlie  trust-funds,  balances,  in  many  instances  exceed- 
ing 2000/L,  have  been  suffered  to  accumulate  in  tiie  Erection  BailifTs  hands, 
without  any  interest  being  paid ;  the  retention  of  these  large  balances,  and  the 
misappropriation  of  the  funds  which  would  have  been  available  to  the  purpose, 
compellea  the  Corporation  (as  trustees),  in  1825,  to  borrow  1800t  for  the 
erecdon  of  the  house  for  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  for  which  the 
Charity  paid  an  annual  interest  of  812.  until  the  debt  was  discharged. 

"The  Charity  Trustees  appointed  under  the  *  Municipal  Corporation  Act* 
will,  no  doubt,  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  which  formerly  prevailed,  as  they  act 
rnider  a  responsibility  and  control  to  which  the  Corporation  was  not  subjected, 
and  the  abuse  of  which  was  the  cause  of  the  misapplication  complained  of."^ 

The  respective  bequests  of  Henry  Fox  in  1557,  of  Richard  Briggs  in  1558, 
of  Agnes  Fox  in  1568,  of  Richard  Briggs  in  1583,  and  of  Anne  Carre  in  1594, 
to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Boston,  are  all  so  blended  with  the  mana^ment 
snd  the  accounts  of  the  trusts  under  the  royal  grant,  and  were  so  treated  in  the 
Beport  of  1837,  that,  although  a  little  out  of  chronological  order,  it  will  be  best 
to  notice  them  here. 

HsNfiT  Fox,  an  alderman  of  Boston,  16th  August,  1557,  gave  twelve  acres  of 
land  in  Boston  West,  and  eighteen  acres  of  land  in  Wyberton,  to  the  Mayor  and 
burgesses  of  Boston  in  trust,  "  to  employ  the  issues  thereof  to  such  persons  and 
uses  as  they  should  from  time  to  time  appoint"  The  rent  of  diis  property  was 
applied  for  many  years  to  the  salarv  of  the  Mayor's  Chaplain.  No  special  appli- 
cation of  this  charity  has  taken  place  for  many  years,  the  endowment  having 
long  been  consolidated  with  the  chartered  property  out  of  which  the  lecturer  is 
paid  2  lot  annually.  "  ITiereis  reason  to  believe  that  the  Corporation  acquired 
much  more  property  than  the  thirty  acres  above  mentioned;  but,  from  the 
absence  of  documents  which  the  Corporation  books  state  to  be,  and  which  ought 
to  be,  in  the  Town  Hall,  there  is  no  existing  evidence  to  confirm  it"^ 

Richard  Briggs,  of  Fishtofit,  yeoman,  by  indenture  dated  7th  April,  1558, 
granted  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Boston,  a  messuage  in  Fishtoft,  and 
thirty-two  acres  of  land  in  Fishtoft,  Boston,  and  Skirbeck,  to  be  held  for  the 
use  of  the  said  Richard  Briggs,  and  Adrianne  his  wife,  for  life,  and  afterwards  to 
remain  to  the  aforesaid  Mayor  and  burgesses,  and  their  successors  for  ever.  On 
the  12th  January,  1567,  the  Records  of  the  Corjwration  state,  that  "  it  is  ordered 
and  agreed,  that  the  messuage,  lands,  and  tenements,  that  are  given  to  the 
Mayor  and  burgesses  by  Richard  Briggs  after  his  death,  and  that  of  Ad- 
rianne his  wife,  shall  be  to  the  finding  of  an  usher  in  the  Grammar  School  of 
Boston  for  ever."  Richard  Briggs  was,  in  1567,  "  an  alderman,  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Corporation,  ani  in  order  the  better  to  carry  this  trust  into 
execution,"  made  formal  conveyances  of  the  proj)erty  in  question  to  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  Records  do  not  furnish  any  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  this  bequest  was  treated  as  corporate  or  as  charity  property.* 

Agnes  Fox,  of  Boston,  widow,  gave,  by  will,  prior  to  1568,  her  goods  and 
chattels  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Boston.  What  was  the  value  of  her  property 
does  not  appear;  but  her  specialties  alone  amounted  to  49t  13«.  4d.  Part  of 
which  (40/.)  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  six  acres  of  land  in  Wyberton. 

*  Report,  p.  13.  (       >  Report,  p.  14. 

'  Tliese  are  tlie  words  of  the  Report ;  the  mean-    i      *  Report  qf  1837»  p.  13. 
in^  it  obrions,  although  Tcry  awkwardly  expressed. 
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In  1579,  it  was  considered  that  this  beqnest  was  for  the  support  of  bedemen, 
and  four  are  now  considered  to  be  on  this  foundation.  In  December,  1654,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Corporation,  that  tliis  property  should  be  put  in  the  rental 
of  the  Charity  lands,  but  whether  it  now  forms  part  of  them,  or  is  taken  as  part 
of  the  Corporation  property,  or  formed  part  of  the  property  in  Wyberton  sold 
to  Mr.  Stephens  (or  Stevens)  in  1732,  cannot  be  ascertained.* 

Richard  Briggs,  "  formerly  alderman  of  Boston,"  by  will,  dated  2d  April, 
1583,  gave  to  the  churchwardens  of  Boston  for  the  time  being,  a  farm  in  SKir- 
beck  in  the  tenure  of  William  Lawes,  and  nine  other  acres  of  land  in  Skirbeck, 
for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  four  bedemen,  "  to  behave  themselves  in  cele- 
brating divine  service  for  ever,  the  profits  whereof  to  be  equally  divided  amongst 
them  yearly  for  ever."  There  are  no  documents  or  minutes  existing  to  designate 
either  the  situation  of  the  farm  or  its  extent ;  the  property  has  become  blended 
with  the  general  mass.  Four  bedemen  are  considered  to  be  paid  out  of  Briggs's 
foundation.^ 

Mrs.  AifNE  Carre,  of  Gosberton,  by  deed,  dated  5th  October,  1594,  granted 
to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  a  cottage  and  half  an  acre  of  land  in  Gosberton, 
and  one  tenement  in  Bargate,  Boston,  and  a  garden,  the  rent  whereof  to  be 
annually  distributed  among  the  poor  of  Boston.  The  Corporation,  at  a  very 
early  period,  applied  the  income  of  the  house  in  Boston  for  the  support  of  two 
bedemen.  The  land  was  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Erection  Bailiff, 
and  it,  like  the  endowment  of  the  other  charities,  was  soon  blended  with  tlie 
chartered  property.  The  Corporation  Records  afford  no  clue  to  the  lands  at 
Gosberton.  "  During  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  it  appeared  that  the 
house  in  Wide  Bargate,  then  in  tenure  of  John  Brumby,  was  the  property  in- 
cluded in  this  grant,  and  the  rent  of  it  will  in  future  be  strictly  appliea  to  the 
purpose  designated  by  tlie  donor,  as  a  distinct  fund."' 


BENEFACTIONS  TO  THE  POOR. 

Richard  Briggs,  alderman,  by  his  will,  dated  1583,  gave  to  the  church- 
wardens of  Boston,  Skirbeck,  Fislitoft,  and  Benington,  a  house  and  five  acres  of 
land  in  Fishtoft,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  those  ])arishes ;  and  also  to  the  poor 
of  Boston,  paying  thereout  6s,  Sd,  to  the  poor  of  Skirbeck,  all  his  property  in 
Benington  not  before  given.  In  consequence  of  this  beque?t,  5L  is  armually 
paid  out  of  the  Erection  Fund  to  the  churchwardens  for  the  poor  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  Caiuie,  by  deed,  dated  1594,  gave  205.  per  annum  to  the  poor  of 
Boston. 

Roger  Manners,  of  Lincoln,  in  1590,  gave  3L  per  annum,  payable  out  of 
land  in  Frciston,  to  be  distributed  at  Christmas  to  the  poor  of  Boston.  "  No 
payment  has  been  made  in  rcs})ect  of  this  charity  for  upwards  of  a  century."* 

Thomas  Maugery,  about  1600,  gave  5L  per  annum  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  in  bread. 

Henry  Hubbard,  in  1629,  gave  35Z.,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  in  bread. 

Thomas  Brown,  alderman,  in  1692,  left  2L  per  annum,  payable  of  lands  in 
Frampton,  to  be  given  in  bread  to  the  poor. 

William  Blaydwin,  alderman,  left  by  his  will,  dated  i8t.h  August,  1706,  12«. 
per  annum,  charged  on  land  in  Skirbeck,  to  be  distributed  in  bread  to  the  poor. 


'  Feport  of  1837,  p.  14.  «  Ibid.  p.  16.  *  Ibid,  *  Jlrid,  p.  16. 
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Bevjaion  Ballow^  alderman,  about  1755,  left  16«.  per  annum  (interest  at 
4  per  cent  on  20L,  paid  to  the  Corporation),  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  in  bread. 

The  distribution  of  these  five  last  benefactions  is  regularly  made.^ 

WnjJAii  Jkkkinson,  alderman,  gave  by  will,  dated  18th  October,  1642,  and 
secured  upon  land  in  Boston,  5L  per  annum,  to  be  distributed  annually  to  the 
poor  of  Boston  in  coaL 

William  Jeffert,  alderman,  previously  to  1650,  gave  3L  per  annum,  pay- 
able out  of  land  in  Fishtoft,  to  be  distributed  annually  in  coal  to  the  poor  of 
Boston. 

PfTEB  Bnm,  aldennan,  left  40t  in  1697,  and  Thomas  Morley,  of  Boston, 
left  20iL  in  1700:  the  interest  to  be  distributed  annually  in  coal  to  the  poor. 
These  sums  were  received  by  the  Corporation. 

Elizabeth  Doughty,  of  Boston,  left  20^  in  1754,  and  Richard  Calthorf, 
alderman,  left  25L  in  1756,  the  interest  to  be  paid  annually  in  coal  to  the  poor. 
These  sums  were  also  received  by  the  Corporation. 

These  coal  distributions  are  regularly  made. 

Thomas  Tresse,  junior,  by  will,  23d  August,  1793,  left  a  rent-charge  of  2L 
per  annum  on  lands  in  Wyberton,  to  be  distributed  by  the  vicar  and  lecturer  to 
the  poor  of  Boston. 

John  Dickinson,  of  Swineshead,  left,  by  will,  dated  17th  January,  1719,  a 
rent-charge  of  82.  per  annum,  payable  out  of  land  in  Fleet,  to  the  poor  of 
Boston. 


BEQUESTS  TO  POOR  WIDOWS. 

Elizabeth  Browne  left  by  will  (date  unkno^-n)  2L  12«.  per  annum,  as  a  rent- 
charge  upon  land  in  Skirbeck  Quarter,  to  be  divided  amongst  four  poor  widows, 
not  receiving  parochial  relief. 

Thomas  Tresse,  alderman,  gave,  in  1699,  8Z.  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  poor  widows  of  this  parish,  being  of  the  age  of  fifty  years  or  upwards, 
each  to  receive  1*.  4d!.  per  week,  and  the  remainder  to  "  buy  them  gowns  at 
convenient  seasons."  The  Mayor,  vicar,  and  lecturer,  to  have  the  appointment 
of  the  said  poor  widows.  Certain  lands  in  Friskney  are  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  this  bequest 

John  Botjlt,  Esq.,  gave  20i  per  annum,  payable  out  of  lands  in  Fishtoft,  for 
the  relief  of  six  poor  widows  in  Boston,  to  be  appointed  by  his  heirs.  Mr.  Boult 
died  about  1702. 

John  Wood,  Esq.,  left,  by  his  will  (1696),  51  per  annum  to  five  poor  widows ; 
a  pastmre,  called  the  Sixteen  Acres,  in  Skirbeck,  is  chargeable  witli  this  bequest 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Barnaby,  left,  by  her  will,  200Z.  (which  was  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  land  in  Benington  in  1737),  the  annual  produce  to  be  divided 
amongst  four  poor  widows,  aged  fifty  years,  not  receiving  parish  collection,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  heirs  of  S.  Preston,  Esq.,  and  in  default  of  such  nomination 
for  forty  days  after  a  vacancy,  the  same  to  be  supplied  by  the  Mayor,  vicar, 
and  lecturer,  or  any  two  of  them.* 

Thomas  Brown  left  300L  in  1742,  the  interest  to  be  divided  amongst  four 
poor  widows  or  house-keepers,  on  Christmas-day,  yearly.  The  nomination  to 
be  made  by  his  heirs,  or  in  default  by  the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  minister. 

»  Report,  p.  17. 

*  This  bequest  is  mentioned  in  the  return  made  in  ns6,  but  not  in  the  Report  of  1837. 
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Mrs.  Mart  FALKNERleft  500i,  by  her  will,  dated  1st  June,  1775,  the  interest 
to  be  paid  to  five  poor  widows.  Mrs.  Falkner  bequeathed  this  charity  to  take 
place  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  Lenox  Close,  but  these  latter  (while  living) 
vested  the  500L  in  the  Mayor  and  burtresses,  to  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
purpose  ultimately  intended  by  Mrs.  Falkner. 

Interest  is  paid  by  the  Corporation  on  these  bequests  at  the  rate  of  4J-  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Mr.  Thomas  Vent  left,  in  1852,  120t,  the  interest  whereof  to  be  paid  to  poor 
widows  and  other  poor  persons  in  the  parishes  of  Boston  and  Skirbeck. 


POOR  FREEMEN. 

Mr.  Clement  Totnton,  alderman,  gave  40i  to  be  lent  out  to  poor  trades- 
men, freemen  of  this  borough,  without  interest 

Mr.  Israel  Jackson,  alderman,  gave  20L  to  be  laid  out  in  the  same  way. 
Daniel  Rhodes,  Esq.,  in  1687,  left  202.  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  return  made  in  1786  says  Mr.  Jackson's  gift  was  only  lOL 

"  This  money,  in  sums  of  10^.,  has  been  lent  out  to  poor  freemen  on  bond,  for  terms  not 
exceeding  seven  years,  and  in  each  ca-se  a  surety  has  been  required ;  but  the  town-derk 
states  that  when  the  principal  has  been  unable  to  pay  the  money,  no  proceedings  have  been 
instituted  against  the  surety.  This  statement  is  substantiated  by  the  record  books  ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Coi*poration  have,  from  time  to  time,  made  up  the  deficiencieB 
out  of  their  own  funds.  The  whole  of  the  money  is  now  outstanding.  The  most  recent 
bond  being  dated  as  far  back  as  1828 ;  and  there  ap()ears  but  little  probability  that  the  loftn 
will  ever  be  repaid. 

"  The  reason  why  the  sureties  were  not  proceeded  against  appears  to  have  been,  that  th^, 
as  well  as  the  principals,  were  partisans  of  the  Corporation.*' * 


POOR  MARINERS. 

Thomas  Sanderson,  mariner  of  Boston,  gave  to  the  vicar,  churchwardens, 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Boston,  two  pastures,  containing 
5a.  3b.  14p.,  situate  in  Boston ;  the  rent  thereof  to  be  by  them  distributed  yearly 
amongst  poor  seamen  and  mariners  within  the  port  of  Boston,  and  to  the  widows 
of  such  seamen  and  mariners  for  ever. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  different  rents  at  which  these  two  pastures 
have  been  let,  and  may  serve  as  some  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  varia- 
tions hi  the  value  of  land  in  this  town.  .  , 

£    jf.  d. 
In  1780  the  rent  was  . .     . .       8    0 

1791  ..     „ 8  10 

1792  ..     „ 9    0 

1793  ..     „ 11  17 

1795     . .     „ 14  14 

1804  ..     „ 19  19 

1805  ..     „ 25     4 

1814  ..     „ 33     G 

1815  ..     „ 41     9 

'  Report  of  1837.  p.  IS.  I    says  the  pastures  arc  situated  in  Wormgate,    The 

'  The  Report  of  1837  states  the  yearly  rent  to  be   '    rent  of  these  pastures  was  in  1853  29/.  8».  6<f. 
4/.  1C«.  per  acre,  amounting  to  26/.  10«.  4d.,  and 
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LOST  CHARITIES. 

The  Commissioner's  Report  says, — 

'  It  appears  from  the  record  books  that  several  persons,  during  the  period  intervening 
between  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  a  comparative  modern  date,  gave  to  the  Corporation 
both  land  and  money  upon  charitable  trusts  ;  but  as,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  in  the  bulk  of  the  cases  to  fix  the  Corporation  with  the  receipt  of  the  endow- 
ment ;  and  in  the  whole  with  an  appropriation  to  purposes  not  charitable  ;  and  it  being 
out  of  the  question,  from  the  vagueness  of  the  description  of  landed  property,  where  6uch 
was  given,  to  identify  it  at  the  present  day,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while,  especially  as 
it  could  answer  no  practical  purpose,  to  lengthen  my  report  by  a  detailed  account  of 
them."* 


RELINQUISHED  OR  SUSPENDED  CHARITIES. 

It  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1786,  that  James  Whiting  left 
by  his  will,  dated  1755,  the  sum  of  10«.  per  annum,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  in 
bread  on  St  Thomas's  day.  This  charge  was  paid  until  about  1827,  out  of  the 
bouse  in  High  Street  opposite  tlie  Bridge,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Hobson, 
who  expressed  himself  ready  to  resume  the  payment,  if  legally  due ;  but  having 
produced  Mr.  Whiting's  will,  which  makes  no  mention  of  the  charge,  he  sub- 
mitted that  he  was  justified  in  withholding  it* 

Mrs.  Mabtha  Calveblet  left,  by  will,  20t  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
directed  that  the  interest  thereof  should  every  seven  years  be  employed  in 
placing  out  one  poor  child  of  the  said  parish  as  an  apprentice. 

Tho31as  Clabk  bequeathed  20L  to  the  poor  of  Boston,  the  interest  whereof 
to  be  annually  distributed  in  bread  on  St  Thomas's  day. 

Mrs.  Maby  Field,  by  will,  dated  10th  May,  1683,  gave  to  the  minister, 
churchwardens,  and  overseers,  21i,  directing  that  10«.,  part  of  the  interest 
thereof,  should  be  annually  paid  to  the  vicar  for  preaching  a  seimon  on 
St  Bamaby's  day,  and  that  the  remaining  interest  should  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  of  the  borough. 

Leonabd  Rhodes,  prior  to  1686,  gave  6L  on  trust,  to  distribute  the  interest 
among  the  poor. 

The  several  sums  mentioned  in  these  four  bequests  were  received  by  the  Cor- 
poration^ and  the  interest  was  paid  by  them  to  the  vicar  and  parochial  officers 
to  be  applied  by  them  to  the  specified  purposes  until  the  29th  April,  1715; 
when  the  principal  was,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Hall,  paid  to  the  persons  whose 
of&ce  it  was  to  distribute  and  appropriate  the  interest.  The  Parish  Books 
show,  that  this  money  was  received  from  the  Corporation,  and  applied  in  aid  of 
the  general  church  assessments,  no  separate  account  being  kept  of  the  applica- 
tion. Interest  upon  the  whole  was  paid  out  of  the  church-rates  down  to  1833, 
between  which  date  and  1837  no  church-rate  having  been  levied,  the  payment 
has  been  (1837)  discontinued.^  The  Parliamentary  Return  for  1786  states,  that 
John  Boult,  Esq.,  left,  about  1702,  50i,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  poor  on  St  Thomas's  day.  The  Report  of  1837  does  not  mention 
this  bequest. 

'  Report,  p.l8.    James  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  drew  I       ^  Report,  p.  21. 
up  tlie  Report  for  Boston  and  the  Hundred  of      .    '  Ibid,  1837,  p.  22. 
Skirbeck. 
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SCHOOLS. 

The  Grammar  School.  Part  of  the  early  history  of  this  school  has  been 
given  in  a  preceding  page.  The  present  Grammar  School  was  endowed  by 
Queen  Mary,  in  the  year  1554 ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  a  grammar- 
school  existing  in  Boston  when  she  made  her  grant  to  the  Corporation  ;  for  one 
article  therein  is,  "  one  house  in  which  is  kept  a  grammar-school."  This  house, 
"  with  its  appurtenances,"  had  formed  "  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  then  lately 
dissolved  Guild  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul;"*  and  was  situated  at  a  place  then 
called  "  Wormgate  End."  *^  Pope  Julius'  pardon,"  obtained  by  Thomas  Crom- 
well in  1510,  mentions  a  grammar-school  established  by  the  brethren  of  the 
Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary :  this  could  not  be  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  charter  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  We  think  it  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Guilds 
had  educational  institutions  attached  to  them,  which,  when  the  Guilds  were 
dissolved,  were  discontinued  for  want  of  support 

"  The  house  which  the  master  of  the  school,  supported  by  the  Guild  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  occupied,'  was  in  Wormgate,  adjoining  the  churchyard  on  the  south,  and  the  parsonage 
on  the  east,  at  a  place  called  the  ^  North-church  Stile.* '' '  ^*  This  could  not  have  been  the 
same  house  in  which  the  school  was  kept ;  for  that  was  alienated  in  1572.*'*  "  But  the  house 
in  which  the  schoolmaster  resided  was  held  bj  the  Corporation  in  1837,  and  rented  by  them 
to  the  trustees  of  Laughion's  Charity."* 

The  present  Grammar  School  was  erected  during  the  years  1567  and  1568, 
upon  a  portion  of  the  Mart  Yard,  then  called  the  Hall-garth :  the  expense  of 
the  building  was  195i  0».  11 A  There  was  not  any  house  for  the  master  until 
1828,^  when  one  was  erected  on  another  portion  of  the  ancient  Mart  Yard,  at  an 
expense  of  2007Z.  125.,  which  was  defrayed  out  of  the  Charity  Fund.  The 
Corporation  appointed  the  masters,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Charity  Trus- 
tees in  1836,  and,  by  a  resolution  passed  in  1746,  required  him  to  resign  all 
ecclesiastical  preferment  demanding  his  personal  attendance.  The  original 
salary  was  20/.  per  annum,  and  was  raised  by  successive  allowances  to  lOOt 
In  1837,  it  was  raised  to  140/.,  but  the  master  had  to  pay  40Z.  a-year  rent  for 
the  new  dwelling-house.  In  1850,  the  master's  salary  was  fixed  at  200t  per 
annum,  and  the  dwelling-house  rent-free.  The  usher's  salary  arises  from  the 
rental  of  the  property  left  by  Mr.  Briggs  in  1558,  which  now  amounts  to  127iL 
annually.  There  is  also  an  English  master,  appointed  by  the  head  master,  who 
receives  a  salary  of  lOOZ.  per  annum. 

All  boys,  being  bond  fide  inhabitants  of  Boston,  are  admissible  into  the 
school,  where  the  scholars  are  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
mathematics,  and  every  branch  of  a  sound  English  education,  upon  payment  in 
advance  of  a  capitation-fee  of  fifteen  shillings  per  quarter,  without  any  extra 
charges.  Skirbeck  boys  are  admissible  whenever  there  are  not  enough  appro- 
priate applicants  from  the  borough  of  Boston  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
school. 

The  under-master,  or  usher,  is  required  to  give  instniction  in  the  Scriptures 
and  Catechism  to  the  children  of  such  })arents  as  may  desire  it  The  master 
and  usher  must  be  graduates  of  one  of  tlie  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 


*  There  is  stronger  evidence  that  it  had  belonged  :  masters'  Hou«ic. —  See  the  preceding  account  of  the 

to  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi.  Church  Hou-e,  at  p.  215. 

^  There  is  no  proof  that   this   house  was  ever  •*  Report,  p.  9. 

occupied  by  the  master  of  any  of  the  Guild  schools,  i  ^  Ibid.  p.  8.                               *  Ibid.  p.  9. 

It  was  fitted  up  for  the  masters  of  the  present  'I  ®  The  Corporation  Records  state,  that,  in  1628, 

Grammar  School  in  1582  ;  and  from  that  circum-  [  the  master  dwelt  in  a  house  in  the  School  Yard, 

stance,  probably,  received  the  name  of  the  School-  •  which  he  rented  of  the  Corporation. 
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or  Durham,  and  members  of  the  Established  Church.     The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  head  masters  from  the  foundation  of  the  school  to  the  present  time :  — 


1567.  Walter  Woodroflfe. 
1585.  Peter  Lilley. 
1588.  Samuel  Beadell,  MJL 
1597.  John  Newall,  A.6. 
1609.  John  Blackbome,  M.A. 
1613.  Barjona  Done. 
16ia  John  Skelton,  M.A. 

1618.  John  Ward,  MA. 

1619.  Thomas  James. 

1620.  WiUiam  Watson,  BIA.' 
1627.  Samuel  Winter. 

1630.  William  Goodwin. 

1631.  George  Atkinson.* 
1639.  Richard  Cooper. 
164i  William  King,  MA* 
1648.  M.  MiUington,  LL.B. 
1652.  Eusebius  Morton. 
1652.  AshalL 

1657.  Richard  Palfrevman. 
1662.  Jonathan  Jepthcote,  MA. 


1663.  Philip  Ormstone.* 
1674.  Thomas  Pahner,  MA. 

1679.  Edward  Emerson.* 

1680.  Thomas  Bennett. 
1687.  Joseph  Bell. 
1693.  William  Si)eed. 
1697.  Edward  Kelsall,  MA* 
1702.  Samuel  Coddini^ton. 
1719.  Thomas  Colebum. 
1726.  John  Rigby,  M.A.^ 
1732.  Joseph  Smith. 

1737.  Matthew  Robinson,  MA.* 
1745.  James  Muiicatt,  M.A.* 
1758.  Thomas  Bateman,  AB. 
1769.  W.  S.  Lewis.'* 

„    Obadiah  BeU,  AB." 
1790.  John  Banks,  B.D.  F5A. 
1825.  Thomas  Homer,  DJ). 
1850.  G.  E.  Pattenden,  M.A 


The  title  of  usher  appears  to  have  been  dropped  at  the  date  of  this  appoint- 
ment^  when  the  Rev.  F.  Firman,  B.A.,  was  elected  second  master;  and  Mr.  J. 
F.  Bazlinton,  ihirdy  or  English  master. 

The  following  is  as  correct  a  list  of  the  ushers  to  the  Grammar  School  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  Corporation  Records : — 


157a  Mr.  Pike." 
158a  James  Harris,  BA." 
1592.  William  Harcastle. 
1595.  Anthony  Brown. 


1598.  Thomas  Pearson. 
1604.  Anthony  Dixon. 
1609.  John  Emneth.'* 
1612.  Robert  Brough. 


*  Mr.  Watson  resigned  July  9,  1627,  upon  being 
appototed  Minister  of  Horbling. 

'  There  appears  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in 
fladiDg  a  sehoolmaster,  as  Mr.  Westland  was  sent 
to  C^aabridge,  and  Mr.  Coney  to  Lincoln,  in  search 
for  one.  In  1637*  hi.  additional  was  given  to  Mr. 
Atkinson,  on  account  of  his  perquisites  having  been 
dimfaiished  through  the  prevalence  of  the  plague. 

*  Adam  Orgenaon,  Schoolmaster ^AXtA  16th  April, 
1646.  if  he  were  master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Us  appointment  is  not  recorded  ;  he  was,  probably, 


*  Ht.  B1.0XAM,  Principal  of  Magdalen  CoUege, 
Ozfordf  Hi3rs  s — 

"  I  suspect  this  to  have  been  a  Philip  Armstone,  or 
Orvistooe,  or  Ormston,  or  Ormstrong  (for  I  find 
it  spelt  all  these  ways),  who,  being  originally  of 
Clinst  CoUege,  Cambridge,  was  brought  to  Ozrord 
by  the  Puritanical  Party  in  1648,  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  at  this  college  in  1649,  and  was  made  in  the 
same  year  Ot/tsrnit  of  our  College  School,  which  he 
fesSgoedinl651.** 

A  **  Philip  Ormston  (probably  the  same)  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Humphry  Babington  in  his  sequestered 
Hving  of  Key  worth,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  con- 
formed upon  the  Kiog^s  return,  and  died  possessed 
of  the  Rectory  of  Scremby,  in  Lincolnshire.** — 
Kknnbt*8  RefftMter,  p.  925. 

A  **  Philip  Ormston  (probably  the  same)  was 
aiso  Viearof  Claxton,  Co.  Leicester,  from  QOth  Feb- 
ruary, 1660,  to  1665.*' — Nichols's  Leicestershire. 

^  Upon  Mr.  Palmer's  resignuition  in  1679,  it  was 
resalved  **  that  whoeter  hereafter  is  elected  School- 


master shall,  whilst  he  continues  in  that  office,  not 
accept  of  any  parsonage,  curacy,  or  employment 
whatever,  or  preach  without  license  obtained  from 
the  Mayor." 

*  Mr.  Kelsall  was  appointed  vicar  in  1702. 

'  In  1728,  ••Leave  granted  to  Mr.  Rirfiy  to 
accept  Leverton  Rectory,  upon  his  enga^ng  to 
attend  the  School,  and  employ  acurate  at  leverton." 

It  was  the  custom  during  Mr.  Rigby's  superin- 
tendance  of  the  school,  for  the  scholars  to  perform 
a  play  at  the  breaking  up  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  The  ••  Silent  Woman  **  was  performed  in 
1726,  the  •*  Cautious  Coxcomb  **  in  1727,  and  «•  Pha- 
dra  and  Hippolytus  **  in  1731.  Original  Prologues 
and  Epilogues,  written  by  Mr.  Rigby,  used  to  be 
recited  upon  these  occasions. — Minutes  of  Spalding 
Gentlemen*s  Society, 

"  Mr.  Robinson  was  also  Vicar  of  Kirton;  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and  was  buried 
in  Kirton  Church. 

*  Mr.  Muscatt  was  Rector  of  Little  Staughton, 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  was  interred  there. 

'°  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected  June  30th,  and  resigned 
in  September,  1769. 

"  Mr.  Hell  was  also  Vicar  of  Frampton. 

'^  There  was  an  usher  appointed  in  1 567,  but  his 
name  is  not  stated. 

"  Mr.  Harris's  stipend  was  fixed  at  lOl. 

**  In  1613,  a  committee,  consbting  of  Dr.  Baron, 
Rev.  John  Cotton,  Mr.  Ingoldeby,  and  Mr.  Wooll, 
was  appointed  to  examine  Mr.  Emnith,  and  report 
whether  he  be  fit  to  exercise  the  office  of  usher  in 
the  school,  and  whether  he  will  conform  himself  to 
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1617.  ADthony  Dixon.* 
1626.  Samuel  Winter. 
1627. Wallis. 

„     John  Rayner. 
1629.  Jeremy  Vasin.' 
1633.  Samuel  Kendall,  RA. 
1635.  Richard  Cooper. 
1640.  Thcophilus  Wellfit. 

„     Jeremy  Collier. 
1645.  Christoi^her  Pickard. 


1646.  William  Folkingham. 
1649.  George  Cragg. 
1(5.06.  Leonard  Palmer. 
1()57.  Solomon  Waters. 

1679.  Watson. 

1689.  Richard  Edwards. 
1691.  Robert  Wright.' 
1734.  Thomas  Loynham.* 
1762.  Charles  Myers.* 


Having  given  this  brief  summary'  of  the  official  reports,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  Erection  Lands  and  Property,  we  will  add  such  additional  particulars 
respecting  this  estate  as  we  find  in  the  Corporation  Records  and  Archives. 
There  is  a  document  among  the  latter  which  is  endorsed,  "  The  Erection  Lands, 
as  released  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  16  th  November,  1554."  This 
purports  to  be  "  a  conveyance  of  certain  lands,  by  command  of  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton ;  and  states,  that  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  William  Thomas  RayneSy 
and  William  Hunston,  gentlemen,  at  the  request  and  appointment  of  William 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  give,  transfer,  infeoff,  free,  and  by  this  writing  fiiUy 
confirm,  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Boston,  and  their  successors,"  certain 
messuages,  &c.,  enumerating  49  houses,  8  gardens,  and  224  acres  of  land,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  the  schedule  of  property,  given  by  Philip  and  Mary  to 
the  Corporation,  on  the  6th  of  January  in  the  same  year,  as  has  been  already 
stated.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  property  included  in  the  grant  of  Philip 
and  Mary  exceeds  that  which  is  mentioned  in  tliis  conveyance  of  November 
1554,  by  1  house,  3  gardens,  and  3  acres  of  land. 

It  appears  that  the  projxirty  omitted  in  tlie  conveyance  of  Throgmorton  and 
others,  was  part  of  the  property  of  John  Robinson,  whicli  was  given  by  him  to 


the  rules  established  by  Mr.  Done,  the  mEistcr 
thereof.  Mr.  Emncth  resigned  on  the  25th  Novem- 
ber of  this  yenr,  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  had  a 
gratuity  of  15/.  granted  him. 

'  Mr.  Dixon  resigned  in  1626,  •*  having  grown 
aged,  weak,  and  blind;"  and,  *' having  been  very 
serviceable  in  the  town,  had  an  annuity  of  4/. 
granted  him." 

^  Mr.  Vasin  was  afterwards  rector  of  Skirbeck, 
and  died  January  7th,  1679. 

^  Mr.  Wright  retired  in  1733  ;  he  had  his  salary 
of  30/.  secured  to  him  for  life,  on  account  of  his 
long  services  ;  he  died  in  1735. 

*  Mr.  Loynham  was  Vicar  of  Frampton,  and  died 
1752,  «ged  f(»rty. 

*  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Myers,  the  ushers 
appear  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  masters,  aa 
there  is  no  record  of  their  election  by  the  Corpor- 
ation. 

*•  It  seems  to  be  evident  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  grant  of  Philip  and  Mary  did  not  give  a 
full  title  to  the  Corporation  of  the  property  to 
which  it  refers,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have, 
besides  this  grant,  a  conveyance  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  attainted  Marquis  of  Northampton. 
In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  we  find  that,  in 
1690,  when  Lord  Carmarthen  applied  to  Lord 
Willoughby  for  his  assistance  in  procuring  the 
reversal  of  the  attainder  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  on 
behalf  of  his  son,  Mr.  Christopher  Vane  ;  he  urged, 
*'  that  Mr.  Vane  saith,  that  nobody  can  have  any 
objection  against  it,  but  your  lordship  and  your  son, 


the  Lord  Willoucrhby,  by  reason  of  your  estate  at 
bellcau,  &c.  And  he  doth  not  desire  this  without 
giving  your  lordship  an  ample  security  6j/  a  «»- 
jirmulion  of  vour  title  to  the  said  estate^  which  lu; 
conceives  will  be  an  additional  corroboration  of  your 
presait  titled —From  the  original  in  the  Orimsthorpe 
Papers. 

During  the  civil  wars  the  Earl  of  Landsey's 
property  at  Relleau  was  sequestrated  and  given  to 
Sir  henry  Vane  ;  when  the  latter  was  attainted  and 
executed,  it  revert td  again  to  its  former  owner. 
Certainly  if  Lord  Willoughby's  title  required  con- 
firinatitin  by  the  son  of  the  attainted  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  the  title  of  the  Corporation  of  Boston  to  the 
property  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary,  would  need  a 
similar  confirmation  from  the  representatives  of  the 
attainted  Marquis  of  Northampton.  Take  a  mnch 
more  ancient  case  in  point.  In  1341,  the  honour (rf* 
Richmond  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  was 
granted  in  1342  by  Edward  IH.  to  his  son,  John  of 
Gaunt,  then  not  three  years  old  ;  this  grant  was 
confirmed  by  the  King  in  1353,  "who,  not  content 
with  that,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  reign  (1360),  had 
it  confirmed  to  him  once  more  by  Parliament,  and 
procured  a  release  of  all  claim  to  it  from  John  IV, 
Duke  of  Brittany,  the  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Earls  of  Bichmoud.^^  Here  the  grhnt  both  of  King 
and  Parliament  of  a  forfeited  estate  was  not  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  title,  without  a  release  of  all 
claim  to  it  by  the  descendant  of  the  former  pottettor, 
— See  Reliquia  Galeana^  p.  253. 
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the  Guild  of  St  Mary,  as  has  been  already  stated.^  About  1560,  a  question 
was  raised  respecting  the  title  of  the  Corix)ration  to  this  property.  William 
Hunston,  one  of  the  parties,  on  behalf  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
to  the  deed  of  16th  November,  1554,  being  the  objector.  In  what  capacity 
he  made  the  objection,  we  have  not  discovered.  Some  statements  say  he  was 
the  heir  of  John  Robinson.  His  opposition,  however,  appears  to  have  been  so 
important,  that  the  Corporation  thought  it  best  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  as 
we  have  stated  in  the  history  of  the  Guild  of  St,  Mary.  Mr.  Hunston  received 
from  the  Corporation  90L  in  money,  a  bond  for  300/.  stipulating  to  release  all 
John  Robinson's  land,  excepting  such  parts  as  the  Corporation  had  in  possession 
(those  mentioned  in  the  grant  of  Philip  and  Mary,  but  omitted  in  the  deed  of 
November  1554),  a  house  and  garden,  late  in  the  possession  of  Anthony  Kyme, 
and  a  deed  for  a  capital  messuage,  a  garthing,  and  all  the  lands  and  appurte- 
nances in  Walcot  called  Stone  Thynge  and  Toll  Thynge.  The  property  given  to 
Mr.  Hunston  was  also  part  of  the  grant  of  Philip  and  Mary,  so  that  the  Cor- 
poration parted  from  one  portion  of  the  Erection  Property  in  order  to  perfect 
their  title  to  another  portion.  It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Hunston  did  not 
continue  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  for,  in  1586,  he  applied  for  a  lease  of 
the  parsonage.  Respecting  this  application,  we  find  the  following  quaint  entry 
in  the  Records,  under  date,  January  7th,  1586: — 

"  Agreed,  that  as  we  caiinot  gratify  Mr.  Hunston  with  the  lease  of  our  parsonage,  because 
of  our  necessities,  and  want  of  provision  for  our  Mayor  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  request  and  the  Earl  of  Rutland's  proposition.  For  the  better  discharge  of 
our  duties  to  the  said  noblemen,  whom  Mr.  Hunston  has  undertaken  to  satisfie  with  respect 
to  our  gratuity  to  him,  and  dutiful  respects  of  their  honours  ;  and  further,  that  he  will 
make  special  suite  to  the  Earle  of  Rutland  for  the  moderation  of  our  great  charge  of  gurir 
powder  and  match.  In  consideration  thereof,  and  for  other  good  friendship  and  neighliour- 
nood  on  his  part  offered  to  this  Corporation,  the  said  Mr.  Hunston  shall  have,  by  the 
gifte  of  this  house  AOL,  and  be  respited  his  debt  of  121.  and  odd  money  until  Michaelmas 
next" 

In  an  old  survey  of  the  borough,  dated  1600,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
property  "  bought  of  Mr.  Hunston,"  evidently  alluding  to  these  arrangements 
between  him  and  the  Corpration.  This  enumeration  of  property  includes  **  the 
house  called  the  Guild  Hall  of  Boston,  lately  called  Our  Lady's  Hall,"  and  the 
**  Beadsmen's  Garden."  A  similar  statement  is  made  in  another  survey  made 
in  1640. 

We  find,  in  the  Corporation  Records,  at  various  times,  the  following  accounts 
of  the  expenditure,  in  relation  to  tiie  Erection  Property : — 
In  1586,— 

£.    8,    d. 

Schoolmaster's  fee  and  stipend 20    0    0 

Usher's  stipend 10    0    0 

*  Mr.  Martin's  board,  U. ;  his  gown,  40*. ;  his  chamber,  20«.     . .       8    0    0 

*  Mr.  Wardale's  stipend 600 

Wendyke's(?)       ..      ..     100 

4  beadsmen,  1*.  per  week 10  12    0* 

Yearly  out-rent  and  bailiflfs  fee 3  14    8 

Chauntry  clerk  in  the  church 0  10    0 

£59  16    8 


»  See  p.  139.  '  Mayor^s  chaplain.  *  Preacher. 

*  This  ia  incorrect :  the  amount  should  be  10/.  8<. 
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In  1651,— 

£    ».  d. 

'  Mr.  Najlor  and  Mr.  Anderson 115    0  0 

Schoolmaster,  301. ;  usher,  15/. 45    0  0 

12  Beadsmen,  lOd  per  week  each 26    0  0 

Gowns 13    6  8 

Robert  Starke  (Briggs' Gift)     15    0  0 

Poor  (Mr.  Margery's  Gift) 500 

„     of  Beninffton,  10».;  Fishtoffc>  lOs.;  Skirbeck,  168.  8cL 

(Briggs'  Gift)       1  16  8 

Godfrey  Jenkinson,  clerk 60  0 

^£227    3  4 

In  1662,— 

£    s,  cL 

Mr.  Howe,  as  Vicar,  received  from  the  Erection  Estate . .     . .      66    6  8 

Mr.  Naylor,  Lecturer 100    0  0 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mayor^s  Chaplain 70    0  0 


In  1669,  it  was  reported  ^^  that  1082.  78.  9cL  is  paid  out  of  the  Ooiporation 
lands  to  the  ministers,  sclioolmasters,  beadsmen,  ana  poor  of  the  borongn^  more 
than  the  rents  of  the  Erection  Lands  amount  to.** 

In  1789,  the  Erection  and  Corix)ration  accounts  are  blended  together,  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  Erection  bailiff  and  chamberlain  had,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  spent  considerably  more  than  their  income,  owing  to  extraordinary  ap- 
propriations for  the  benefit  of  the  town;  and  it  was  ordered  that  no  extra 
expenditure  be  incurred  during  a  few  years  to  come,  and  that  as  much  saving 
as  possible  be  made  in  the  expenses  of  the  Corporation. 


The  Board  of  Charity  Trustees,  under  whose  direction  the  management  of  the 
Erection  Estates  and  other  charity  funds  have  been  placed  since  the  passage  of 
the  Municipal  Reform  bill,  was  nominated  by  a  master  in  Chancery,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  1836,  and  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  llA 
of  November  in  that  year.  It  was  not,  however,  until  June  1850  that  a  plan 
for  conducting  these  charities,  more  in  unison  with  the  desires  and  intentions  of 
the  donors,  was  finally  arranged  and  brought  into  operation.  The  draft  of  this 
plan  was  agreed  to  by  the  trustees  in  1849,  and  referred  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  a  master  in  Chancery,  who  reported  it  with  amendments,  which  were  agreed 
to  by  the  trustees ;  and  the  "  scheme  "  so  amended  and  adopted  was  confirmed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  brought  into  operation,  as  above  stated,  in  Jane 
1850. 

This  scheme  recites  that  the  income  then  received  from  the  Erection  Estate 
granted  by  Philip  and  Mary,  and  from  other  sources,  amounted  to  201 IL 
annually,  and  directed  the  following  annual  appropriations : — 

'  We  do  not  understand  this.  In  1645,  Mr.  per  annum;  and  in  1651,  Mr.  Anderson^s  ta&BT 
Naylor,  lecturer  or  preacher,  was  appointed  one  of  ;  (Mayor's  chaplain),  as  the  other,  was  fixed  at  7oL 
the  ministers  of  the  town,  with  a  salary  of  100/.    j   per  annum. 


APPROPRIATION  OF  CHARITY  FUNDS. 

£.  ^.  d. 
To  the  Vicar  of  Boston,  as  first  presbyter,  uiuler 

the  grant  of  Philip  and  Mary 2(i6  13  4 

To  the  Lecturer,  as  second  presbyter 250    0  0 

To  the  Mayor's  chaplain,  on  the  foundation  of 

Henry  Fox 120    0  0 

To  the  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  under 

the  grant  of  Philip  and  Mary 200    0    0 

To  the  second  master,  on  the  foundation  of 

R  Briggs      120    0    0 

To  the  English  master,  out  of  the  Erection 

Funds 100    0    0 

Retiring  pension  to  a  former  master 80    0    0 

To  fom'  Queen's  beadsmen,  10<.  nor  week  each, 

under  the  grant  of  Philip  and  Mary       .  .     .  .     104     0    0 

To  four  choral  beadsmen,  on  the  foundation  of 

R  Briggs,  15/.  each 60    0    0 

To  ten  common  beadsmen,  who  receive  at  pre- 
sent 8«.  per  week  each,  on  the  foundations  of 
Richard  Briggs,  Ann  Carr,  and  Agnes  Fox  ,  ,     208    0    0 
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d. 


636  13     4 


5(X)     0    0 


372     0     0 


Total  Appropriations  . .   £  1508  13    4 


There  is  also  5t  each  paid  annually  to  the  poor  of  Boston,  Skirbeck,  Fishtoft, 
and  Benyngton. 

The  amount  of  repairs,  salaries,  law-expenses,  land-tax,  insurance,  out- 
rents,  drainage-tax,  &c.,  paid  annually  upon  the  entire  estate,  is  about  oOOt 

The  following  summary  of  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Trust 
exhibits  its  affairs  under  another  arrangement : — 


Grant  of  Philip  and  Marj' 

H.  Fox's  bequest  (Mayor  s  chaplain) 

Rd.  Briggs'  bequest  (usher) 

Income. 

Appropriatloi\8. 

£      s,    d. 

1440     0     0 

121     0     0 

127     0     0 

23     0     0 

300     0     0 

£.      s.  d. 

1000  13     4 

120     0     0 

120     0     0 

20     0     0 

2r>8     0     0 

„             „          (poor  of  four  parishes)     .  . 

„              „          and  Ann  Carr's  and  AgnCvS 
Fox's,  for  beadsmen   .  . 

^2011     0     0 

1528  13     4 

The  ten  common  beadsmen  are  to  have  their  weekly  stipend  (now  85.)  raised 
to  IO5.  whenever  the  fiinds  appropriated  to  their  use  will  permit  such  an  increase ; 
their  pay,  however,  is  never  to  exceed  that  amount  Any  surplus  which  may 
remain  after  paying  the  ten  beadsmen  IO5.  per  week  each,  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  establishment  of  additional  beadsmen  at  the  same  weekly  stipend.  After 
the  death  of  the  present  retired  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  the  pension  which 
he  receives  (SOi  per  annum)  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  two 
exhibitions  of  40t  a-year  each,  for  two  scholars  of  the  Boston  Grammar  School, 

p  p 
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at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  or  Darbam;  the  trustees  making  selection  fiom  the 
scholars  of  at  least  two  years'  standing,  who  may  be  reported  worthy  tndi 
reward. 


LAUGHTOITS  CHARITY  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  fomided  by  John  Laughton,  of  Boston,  sentleman.  He  leA^ 
by  will  dated  the  27th  November,  1707 — ^which  was  provea  in  the  Prerogative 
Ciourt  of  Canterbury  on  the  31st  January  following — ^to  William  Falkner,  of 
Boston,  clerk,  and  rlenry  Pacey,  of  Boston,  aforesaid,  gentleman,  and  to  their 
heirs,  his  lands  in  Skirbeck  Quarter  in  the  parish  of  Skiroeck,  consistiiig  of  fimr 
enclosures  (quantity  of  land  not  stated),  upon  trust  for  tlie  following  par* 
poses: — 

«  That  u  to  say,  10^  part  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  yearly,  unto  such  pencmaii  13bb 
vioar  and  head  master  of  the  free  sohool  of  Boston  for  the  time  b^ng,  and  the  aaid  WlDiaB 
Falkn^  and  Heniy  Eacev,  and  their  heirs  and  sacceflsora,  should  nuijce  ohoioe  ot  to  ' 
NO  many  of  the  poorest  nreemen*s  sons  of  the  borough  of  Boston  to  learn  to  read  Ko^ 
to  write,  and  to  cast  up  aocounts,  as  they  should  think  fit ;  and  30f.  other  part  of  the  i 
thereof,  to  be  kid  oat  yearly  in  buying  of  Bibles  with  the  Oommon  Prayer  in  tiheni, 
books  called  'The  Whole  Duly  of  Man,'  to  be  distributed  yearly  to  such  poor iamilM 
the  before-mentioned  persons  and  their  heirs  and  sucoessois  should  think  fit.  Tlie  i 
testator  further  directed  that  the  residue  of  the  rents  and  yearly  profits  thereof  ahoiild  be 
laid  out  yearly  and  every  year,  in  iputting  out  three  such  poor  £reemen*8  sons  of  j^mmM, 
borough,  apprentices ;  first  deducting  SOt.  to  be  spent  by  them,  the  said  Yioar,  WiOiHi 
fUkner,  and  Henry  Fiuxsv,  and  their  successors,  in  such  a  collation  or  treat  as  taej  ahoiilA 
think  fit.  And  the  said  persons  (Falkner  and  Facev)  were  respectively  empowend  to 
nominate  and  appoint  their  successors  by  their  last  will  or  otherwise.** 

This  trust  is  vested  in  the  Paccy  and  Hart  families ;  the  latter  as  the  sue* 
cessors  of  the  Rev.  William  Falkner. 

The  land  is  freehold  and  tithe-free;  and  produced,  in  1837,  the  annual  rent 
of  114/L'  The  total  income  of  the  Charity  was,  at  that  time,  129L  15«.  The 
rent  is  now  (IS5S)  117/L;  and  the  total  income  about  1452.  This  Charity 
has,  since  its  foundation,  received  the  following  bequests : — 

£.    ».  d, 

Samuel  Obbinson 20    0    0 

Edward  P^sh,  alderman,  1765 2500 

French  Flowers,  about  1779      20000 

John  Hill,  alderman,  1797 5000 

The  Rev.  Henry  Butler  Pacey,  D.D.,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Charity,  gave 
loot  towards  the  support  of  it,  January  1835. 

Mr.  Thomas  Vent,  of  Boston,  left  a  legacy  of  nineteen  guineas  to  the  school 
in  1852. 

The  Commissioner's  report  of  1837  says : — 

"  It  does  not  clearly  appear  when  the  charity  first  came  into  operation.  TTie  oldert 
account-book  in  the  trustees*  possession  commences  in  the  year  1735 ;  from  which  itu>pean 
that  the  receipts  for  that  year  were  36^. ;  and  that  after  paying  the  schoolmaster^s  saury  of 
10^.  and  other  disbursements  under  the  will,  with  incidental  outgoings,  there  remained  a 
surplus  of  2i)l.  \s.,  which  was  expended  in  api)renticing  three  poor  freemen's  sons." 

>  In  1786  the  income  was  48/.  St. ;  quantity  of  land,  40a.  3r.  6p. 
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The  master's  salary  continued  at  102.  until  1795^  when  it  was  increased.  In 
1837  it  was  iSL  per  annum.  At  present  it  is  40t  The  remainder  of  the  income 
is  strictly  appropriated  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  donor. 

The  school  is  kept  in  a  house  situated  in  Wormgate.  The  number  of  scholars 
is  30  on  the  foundation.  The  master  is  allowSl  to  take  "pay-boys."  The 
number  of  apprentices  put  out  annually  varies  from  three  to  five.^ 


BLUE-COAT  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  in  Boston^  in  the  year  1713^  by  the  subscriptions 
and  donations  of  the  inhabitants  and  others.  The  first  meeting  of  the  sub* 
scribers  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  on  the  14th  April,  1713,  when  the 
following  resolutions  were  entered  into  with  reference  to  this  Charity : — 

"  That  the  town  should  he  divided  into  six  wards,  and  a  trustee  and  collector  annually 
appointed  for  each  wuxl.  The  whole  number  of  trustees  to  be  nine,  including  the  Mayor, 
TicBif  and  lecturer. 

**  The  collectors  to  coUect  the  subscriptions  in  their  respective  wards  quarterly,  and  to 
pay  ihem  to  another  trustee,  to  be  annually  appointed  as  treasurer. 

**  That  a  salary  of per  annum  be  allowed  imto  some  active,  able,  and  stirring  person, 

who  shall  be  called  a  beadle,  who  shall  take  care  to  see  that  none  of  the  children  l^longing 
to  this  school  be  negligent  in  going  to  school,  biU  shall  force  them  to  school;  and  to  observe 
that  the  children,  when  from  school,  shall  behave  themselves  decently  and  reverently  to  all 
persons  in  the  streets ;  and  to  give  publick  notice  to  all  the  trustees,  collectors,  and  subscribers 
of  all  publick  meetings." 

The  subscriptions  towards  this  school  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable ; 
for  at  this  meeting  it  was  stated  that  "  they  would  surmount  the  salary  that 
would  be  paid  to  the  master,  mistress,  and  beadle,  the  rent  of  the  school-house, 
coals,  and  books  for  the  children."  It  was  ordered  that  the  surplus  should  be 
expended  in  clothes  for  the  children  who  should  be  educated  at  the  school. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  May  28th,  1713,  when  the  following  officers  were 
appointed  :  Henry  Pacey,  Esq.,  treasurer ;  Samuel  Oldfiekl,  Esq.,  Richard 
Wnittingham,  Esq.,  Mr.  Alderman  Fydell,  Mr.  Thomas  Falkner,  Mr.  Hugh 
Brookesby,  and  Mr.  John  Barker,  trustees;  and  Charles  Wood,  Esq.,  Dr. 
William  Stukeley,^  Mr.  Samuel  Abbot,  Mr.  John  Araall,  Mr.  John  Gamble, 
collectors.  Joseph  Karfoot,  of  St  Mary's-le-Strand,  London,  and  his  wife,  were 
appointed  master  and  mistress,  with  a  salary  of  20i  a-year  each,  and  a  house  to 
reside  in.  The  school  was  first  held  in  two  rooms  of  a  house  belonging  to 
Dr.  Stukeley,  for  which  2L  annual  rent  was  paid.  The  master  and  mistress's 
first  residence  was  in  a  house  in  South  End  "  kno\vn  by  the  sign  of  the  Globe." 
By  a  resolution  of  a  meeting  held  May  30th,  1713,  it  was  ordered  that  the  chil- 
dren admitted  into  this  school  should  not  be  less  than  six  years  of  age,  nor  more 
than  twelve.  On  the  5th  June,  1713,  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls  were 
admitted  into  the  school,  and  thirty  more  of  each  at  subsequent  meetings  in 
July. 


^  We  find  the  following  entry  in  the  Church- 
wardens* Accounts,  under  date  1707-8,  January 
aoth:— 

••Ordered, — Upon  a  view  of  the  parishioners, 
that  two  small  rooms  or  apartments,  adjoining  to 
the  great  porch  of  the  Church,  on  the  west,  be,  for 
the  future,  used  for  the  teaching  of  a  school,  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Laughton,  in  and  by  his  will ; 
vitbout  any  rent  to  be  paid  for  the  same/* 


'  Dr.  Stukeley  appears  to  have  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  subscribers  on  the  28th  and  30th  May, 
and  13th  October,  1713;  July  29th  and  November 
4th,  1714.  He  was  re-nppoiutcd  a  collector  in  1714, 
and  a  trustee  in  1715.  On  the  29th  November,  1716, 
he  gave  notice  of  withdrawing  his  subscription  to 
the  school. 
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In  a  resolution  of  the  subflcribers  at  a  meeting  held  Joly  2l8t9  I7IS9  die 
clothing  of  the  children  is  thus  described:  ^  The  treasurer  shall  provide  for  each 
boy  one  coat,  and  one  pair  of  breeches,  of  blue,  half-thick  kersey ;  also,  one  cup 
of  the  same  colour,  with  a  blue  tuft,  and  one  band.    And  for  each  mi,  one 

Swn  and  one  petticoat  of  blue  long  ells,  and  one  coif  and  band  with  a  Dorder.* 
1  the  3d  of  June,  1714,  the  directions  for  the  clothing  were  the  same  as  abov«^ 
with  the  addition  of  waistcoats  of  the  same  colour  and  materials  as  the  coats,  and 
blue  worsted  stockings. 

In  1 727,  the  master  was  appointed  collector  under  the  direction  of  the  luistoest 

The  finances  of  the  school  appear  to  have  been  in  a  bad  state  in  1730 ;  h 
being  then  resolved  that  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school  should  be  reduced  to 
thirty,  and  that  of  the  ^rls  to  twentjr.  The  joint  salary  of  the  master  and  mis- 
tress was  also  reduced  to  20L  per  annum,  and  a  house  to  reside  in. 

There  is  nothing  mentioned  in  the  proceedings  of  the  subscribers  as  to  wbA 
the  children  should  be  taught  until  the  year  1734 ;  when  it  was  resolyedji  ''tlMl 
the  boys  should  be  taught  reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic;  and  the  girls  xeadag 
and  writing,  nlain  w^,  knitting,  and  marking.'' 

In  1745,  the  salary  of  the  master  and  mistress  was  raised  to  25L  per  aimWi 

The  finances  of  the  school  were  so  much  embarrassed  in  1798,  thai  it  was 
resolved  ''no  more  children  should  be  admitted  until  further  orders;**  and  ea 
the  30th  November  in  the  same  year  the  Corporation  were  petttioned  fiv  aA 
annual  contribution,  which  they  ao^ed  to. 

In  1800,  a  deficiency  in  the  annual  receipts  was  stated,  and  it  was  resolvodi 
''that  unless  some  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  funds  the  charity  must 
into  decay." 

On  the  23d  July,  1801,  the  salary  of  the  master  and  mistress  was 
to  50L  per  annum. 

Much  exertion  appears  about  this  time  to  have  been  made  by  the  friends  dT 
this  establishment  to  improve  the  state  of  its  funds,  and  their  labours  seem  not 
to  have  been  in  vain ;  for  so  favourable  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  resources 
of  the  school,  that  the  trustees  were  enabled  to  contract,  in  1804,  for  the  building 
of  a  new  school-house,  which  was  finished  in  1805,  and  serves  as  a  residence  far 
the  master  and  mistress.  This  building,  which  is  situated  in  Red  Lion  Square^ 
cost  420^,  and  the  estate  is  conveyed  to  the  Corporation  for  the  use  oi  the 
school.  The  master's  salary  was  during  the  same  year  raised  to  42  Jl  per  annnm^ 
and  the  mistress's  to  302. 

In  1813,  the  master's  salary  was  raised  to  602.  and  the  mistress's  to  4I0L, 
besides  the  house  to  reside  in. 


Benefactions. 


Mrs.  Dorothea  Wallis . .     . . 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clarke . .     . . 

Benjamin  Ballow,  alderman 

Henry  Welby,  MA.  Student 
in  Physic,  left  4/.  per  an- 
num, payable  out  of  lands 
in  Fleet.  This  bequest 
was  made  before     . . 


1724. 
1725. 
1741. 


1747.* 


6 

40 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Horton 
Samuel  Obbinson 
Edward  Parish,  alderman 
'John  Calthrop,  alderman 
John  Parish,  alderman 
Mrs.  Mary  Falkner     . . 
John  Amall,  alderman 


£. 
10 

1765.     ao 

1765.   85 
SI 
1775.   50* 
1775.  500 
177&  100 


'  The  benefactions  marked  thus  *  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Commissioner's  Rqntrt  of  1837)  and 
there  ai-e  some  other  variations. 


2  The  Reports  of  1785  and  1837 
Calthorpe. 
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£ 

Mrs.  F.  Falkner 1780.  lO* 

Bev.  Mr.  Welby 1796.  100 

Mrs.  Anne  Preston     ..     ..  1802.  100 

BCrs.  Kingston 1803.  40 

John  Betts,  E^. 1804.  20 

Mr.  John  Bernard      ..     ..  1808.  31* 

Mr.  WiUiam  Blaydwin       ..  1810.  100 

Mrs.  Frances  Owen    ..     ..  1812.  10* 


Mr.  Robert  Brelflford  . .     . .  1812. 

Mrs.Bott     1813. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  of 

Freiston 1815. 

F.  Thirkill,  Esq 1821. 

John  Westland,  Esq 183a 

Mr.  Thomas  Vent       ..     ..  1862. 


£ 

20* 

100 


100 
21 
100 
19^  19«. 


The  income  of  the  school  arises  from  the  interest  received  from  these  bequests^ 
fisom  aimual  sabscriptions  and  donations,  from  collections  at  half-yearly  sermons, 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  baiL^ 

The  nmnb^  of  scholars  at  present  is  32  boys  and  32  girls,  who  are  educated 
and  clothed  for  seven  years  free  frt)m  all  charge.  Manv  children  educated  at 
this  school  have  been  very  successfril  in  after-me,  and  have  acquired  wealth, 
and  obtained  highly  nsefol  and  honourable  positions  in  society.  The  annual 
subscriptions  to  the  school  average  about  1002.  Subscribers  of  12.  Is.  SL-jear 
have  the  privile^  of  nominating  a  boy  or  girl  in  rotation.  The  value  of  this 
excellent  school  is  highly  appreciated ;  and  parents  are  very  desirous  to  procure 
the  benefits  of  it  for  meir  diildren. 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  (established  1815> 

The  School  was  established  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor  of 
all  religious  persuasions,  on  the  principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  The  school-rooms  are  in  Shod  Friars'  Lane,  and  were  erected  by  indi- 
vidual subscriptions. 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  patron,  president,  vice- 
presidents,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-one  subscribers, 
elected  annually  at  the  general  meeting  in  June.  Clergymen  and  other  ministers 
who  are  subscribers,  or  who  make  public  collections  in  their  churches  or  chapels 
in  aid  of  the  funds,  are  also  eligible  to  attend  and  vote  at  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

All  the  children  are  required  to  attend  twice  every  Sunday  at  such  places  of 
divine  worship  as  shall  be  named  by  the  parents  at  the  time  of  their  being 
admitted  into  the  school. 

The  reading  lessons  used  in  the  school  are  selected  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
care  is  taken  to  introduce  nothing  of  a  sectarian  or  exclusive  tendency ;  the 
grand  object  of  this  institution  being  to  impart  useftJ  knowledge ;  and  to  incul- 
cate soimd  morality  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 

One  peimy  per  week  is  paid  by  the  parents  with  each  child:  a  select  number 
pay  2(L  and  ScL  for  being  taught  some  of  the  higher  branches. 

This  school  is  under  Government  inspection,  and  conducted  by  a  certificated 
master  and  mistress,  and  nine  pupil-teachers.  The  number  of  children  on  the 
books  in  June  1855  was,  boys,  255 ;  giris,  152 ;  total,  407 ;  of  wliom  72  attended 


*  Wt  think  it  due  to  our  native  county  to  state 
that  the  first  endowed  school  '*  for  the  edncation  of 
the  poor,"  was,  according  to  the  **  Digest  of  Schools 
and  Charities  for  Education/*  that  founded  in  1492, 
at  Sutton  St.  Mary*s,  by  Robert  Phillipps. 

The  total  namher  of  such  endowed  schools  in 


England  was,  in  1837,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  2217,  of  which  Lincolnshire  contained 
twenty-six  endowed  grammar-schools,  and  103  en- 
dowed schools,  not  classical. 

There  were  also  forty -five  charities  for  education, 
not  attached  to  endowed  schools. 
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the  Independent  church ;  56,  the  General  Baptists ;  88,  the  Established  church; 
152,  the  varions  Methodist  chapels ;  16,  the  rarticular  Baptists ;  12,  the  Bomaa 
Catholic ;  3,  the  Unitarian ;  and  8  were  too  young  to  attend  anjwWe. 

The  anniud  subscriptions  and  donations  in  support  of  this  school  during  1853, 
including  a  legacy  of  19L  19«.  from  Mr.  Vent,  amounted  to  2202.  16«.  lldL; 
and  the  expenses,  including  1072.  17«.  8(L  for  repairs  of  the  school-hoiUQ^ 
amounted  to  2222.  19«. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

were  founded  in  1815  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  on  the 
national  system  as  arranjged  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Corporation  subscribed  2002.  towards  buQdi^g  the 
school-rooms;  which  were  erected  on  a  part  of  Hussey  Tower  pasture,  a  few 
paces  from  the  comer  of  South  End,  on  the  road  to  Skirbeck  ChurcL  Tlie 
school  was  removed  from  thence  to  the  new  school-rooms  near  Pump  Square  ill 
1850,  where  they  are  now  held.  These  schools  are  under  Gbvemment  inspection, 
with  a  certificated  master,  and  registered  mistress,  and  five  pupil-teacheora.  Tha 
amount  of  subscriptions  and  donations  in  1853  (including  Mr.  Yent^s  legBcrjt 
192.  19^.),  was  227L  4s.  4d.  The  amount  of  disbursements,  1822.  6s.  6d  Tlie 
boys  on  the  books  m  January  1856  were  263 ;  the  gurls,  154 :  total,  417. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

The  first  Sunday-school  in  Boston  was  established  about  1792.    It 
of  about  thirty  boys,  who  were  taught  in  a  private  house  by  a  paid 
They  attended  alternately  at  the  General  Baptists'  and  Presbyterian  chapels. 
This  school  was  cliiefly  supported  by  Messrs.  Garfit,  Barnard,  Hobson,  &c. 

The  Sunday-school  established  at  the  parish  church  had,  in  March  1856,  518 
scholars  on  the  books.  There  is  also  a  Sunday-school  at  the  chapel-of-ease : 
and  also  one  at  (we  believe)  every  chapel  and  place  of  worship  in  the  town. 
WiTHAM  Green  School  was  established  by  the  General  Baptist  Congr^:atioii» 
in  a  locality  comprising  a  population  of  about  1000,  where  there  was  previously 
no  place  of  worship  or  Sunday-school.  Commodious  school-rooms  nave  been 
since  erected,  in  wnicli  about  100  children  are  gratuitously  taught  The  school 
is  open  to  all  denominations.  Public  worship  is  held  there  on  Sunday  evenings 
dunng  the  winter.     The  building  is  vested  in  trustees. 


THE  BOSTON  MIDDLE  GIRLS'  SCHOOL. 

Tliis  school  was  built  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Misses  Gee  in  1851,  and 
intended  for  female  children  whose  parents  arc  in  the  rank  next  above  the  actual 
|X)or.  The  school-house  is  situated  near  George  Street  It  is  under  Government 
ins|)ection,  with  a  certificated  mistress  and  one  pu])il-teacher ;  and  is  supported 
entirely  by  the  Misses  Gee,  aided  by  pa}Tiients  from  tlie  scholars,  and  ^ves 
great  promise  of  usefulness.     There  were  44  scholars  in  March  1856. 
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INFANT-SCHOOLS. 

The  Boston  East  Infant  School  is  situated  in  Botolph  Street,  and  was  built  by 
sabficiiption.  It  is  not  under  Government  inspection.  It  was  enlarged  by  sub- 
scription in  1853,  and  will  now  contain  150  children.  The  number  on  the 
books,  in  March  1856,  was  112. 

The  Boston  West  Infant  School  This  was  built  by  the  Misses  Gee,  and  is 
situated  in  George  Street,  near  West  Street  It  has  a  certificated  mistress,  and 
is  under  Government  inspection.  It  will  accommodate  150  children.  The 
number  on  the  books,  in  March  1856,  was  204. 

Mr.  Vent  left  a  legacy  of  19L  Ids.  to  each  of  these  infant-schools  in  1852. 


AUXILIARY  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Was  established  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  4th  November, 
1813.  The  report  made  at  the  fortieth  amiiversary  of  the  Society  showed  that 
33,075  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  distributed  through  its  agency.  The 
amount  of  the  receipts  for  the  year  was  91L  lis.  2d. 


THE  BOSTON  PROVIDENT  DISPENSARY 

Was  established  in  1852  by  re-modelling  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
General  Dispensary,  which  was  establish^  in  1795.  The  leading  distinction 
between  the  system  upon  which  the  old  Dispensary  was  conducted  and  the  pre- 
sent one  being,  that  the  former  was  entirety  supported  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions, and  the  object  of  the  present  one  is,  to  assist  the  working  classes  in  obtaining 
for  themselves  and  families  efficient  medical  advice  and  medicine  during  sickness; 
to  foster  among  them  habits  of  reliance  on  their  own  industry ;  and  enable  them, 
by  their  own  small  periodical  paj^Tnents,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  the  more 
opulent,  to  obtain  medical  assistance  in  the  earliest  stages  of  disease,  and  thus  to 
guard  against  the  evils  always  likely  to  arise  from  delay.  The  funds  of  the 
existing  institution  are,  therefore,  derived  from  the  subscriptions  and  donations 
of  the  nonorary  members,  and  the  payments  of  those  who  are  to  be  immediately 
benefited  by  it.  Qualified  medical  officers  are  elected  annually ;  the  number  is 
fixed  at  eight  Each  free  member  has  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  medical 
oflicer  he  wishes  to  attend  him  in  sickness,  but  he  may  not  change  his  attendant 
during  that  illness.  Once  a-year  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  &c.,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  is  divided  among  the  medical  officers  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  fstieats  each  has  attended.  The  subscription  required  from  the  free  members 
is  veiy  trifling.  As  a  proof  how  properly  this  institution  is  estimated  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended,  the  amount  received  from  honorary  members  last 
year  was  92L  5s.  6d. ;  whilst  that  received  from  the  free  ones  was  102L  7s,  lid. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  was  243 i  125.  9d. ;  the  expenditure,  50/. 
18s.  7 d.;  leaving  192L  145.  2d.  to  be  divided  among  the  medical  attendants. 
The  institution  is  productive  of  much  good.^ 

Mr.  Vent's  l^acy  of  19L  I9s»  was  received  in  1853. 


*  The  number  of  cases  which  received  medical 
treatment  from  this  institution,  during  the  year 
which  ended  June  1855»  was  1732,  being  a  great 


increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  funds  had 
also  increased,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
npon  thera. 


MISCELLANEA. 


ARMS    OF    THE    CORPORATION. 


Sable. — Three  ducal  coronets  in  pale,  or. 
Crest. — On  a  woolpack,  a  ram  couchaut,  or. 
Si:PTX)RTERH. — Two  mcrmaids  proper,  ducally  crowned,  or. 

Tliesc  arms  were  allowed  and  confirmed  by  Rol3ert  Cook,  Clarencienx, 
1st  December,  1568.' 

The  official  insignia  of*  the  Cori)oration  were,  ])rior  to  the  Municipal  Refonn 
in  1835,  two  maces  and  an  oar  of*  silver  gilt,  which  used  to  be  carried  before  tlie 
Mayor  by  the  two  Serjeants  at  Mace  and  the  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty.^  These 
are  represented  in  the  engraving  in  the  next  page. 


»  1634.  The  Mayor,  to  satisfy  the  Herald  at 
Arms  his  fees. 

1634.  The  ancient  arms  of  Uoston  on  parchmeiit, 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Wallett,  to  be  copied  and  then 
broupht  in  a^ain,  an<l  5/.  lO.f.  paid  to  the  heralds 
for  rccordinp  the  anns. — Corjwration  Records. 

'  1601.  ••Two  lonjr  pieees  ofpold  taken  out  of 
the  Treasury  (worth  3/.)  to  rei)air  the  Maces.  There 
is  no  account  of  the  purchase  of  these  maces. 


1611).  Two  maces  to  be  bought  for  the  Coipor- 
atiou,  "of  an  assise^^  or  great  ones,  as  they  oC 
Grantham  have  now  lately  had  **  made.**  The  old 
mjiccs  bore  *'  the  Queen's  arms.*' 

1660.  John  Crosse,  of  Lincoln,  goldsmith,  to 
alter  the  great  maces,  •'and  to  make  them  eon* 
formable  to  the  King's  arms  and  the  Boroogh 
arms  ;"  25/.  allowed  for  the  expensen. 
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Corporation  Regalia. 

seak  of  the  Corporation  are  the  Common  Seal,  which  is  also  called  the 


The  Ck)mmoa  Seal. 


The  Admiralty  Seal. 


rhe  Admiral^s  mace  mentioned. 
k  new  silver  oar,  g:ilt,  was  bought,  **  to  be 
r  the  Seijeant-at-Mace  of  the  Port,''  before 
ralty,  as  an  ensign  of  the  Admiralty  Juris- 
THBted  to  the  Corporation,  instead  of  the 

now  used.    This  silver  oar  cost  34/.  13^;. 

weighed  51  oz.  5  dwt. ;  it  sold  for  2S/. 
n  1837. 
7t  a  new  mace- case  (to  fix  the  maces  in 


before  the  Mayor's  sent  in  the  church),  to  be  set 
up,  suitable  to  hold  the  new  muces  which  were  this 
year  ordered,  ••about  the  size  of  the  old  ones, 
which  were  tcom  out.^*  The  old  ones  to  be  taken  in 
part  payment  for  the  new  ones.  The  cost  of  the 
new  ones  is  not  stated.  They  weighed  254  oz., 
and  sold  for  82/.  115.  The  two  small  old  maces 
weighed  29  oz.  3  dwt.,  and  sold  for  7/.  \7s.  4(/. 

QQ 
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Treasury  Seal,  which  is  attaclied  to  all  the  public  acts  of  the  Council,  leases, 
&c.  The  Admiralty  Seal,  which  used  to  be  attached  to 
the  proceedings  and  orders  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
And  tlie  Mayor's  Seal  used  by  him  in  his  official  capa- 
city. 

The  twelve  coins  represented  on  the  annexed  plate 
are  fac- similes  of  Tradesmen's  Tokens,  wliich  were  issued 
at  Boston  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Similar  tokens  were  issued  at  that  time  very  generally 
throughout  the  country  (more  than  2400  varieties  were 
issuea  in  London  and  tne  vicinity,  between  1648  and 
The  Mayor's  Seal.  ^^^3),  to  remedy  a  deficiency  of  small  coin.     Nothing  is 

known  respecting  the  persons  who  issued  these  Boston  tokens.  It  will  be 
observed  that  one  of  them  bears  the  Corporation  crest  This  was  issued  by 
orders  of  the  Corporation,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  Records,  October  4, 
1667.  "  Mathew  Browne  ordered  to  send  for  20 1  of  brass  or  copper  halfpence, 
to  be  made  use  of,  and  to  be  current  in  the  borough."*  The  engravings  01  these 
tokens  are  of  the  exact  size  of  the  origmals. 


POOR  SCHOLARS. 

Several  gratuities  or  exhibitions  to  "poor  schohirSy^  were  granted  by  the 
Corporation  in  the  seventeenth  century.     In  1616, 

"  Ralph  Hearinge,  wishing  now  forthwith  to  send  his  son  to  Cambridge  (himself  being 
unable  to  furnish  him  thither),  aHks  to  have  6^.  lent  him  by  this  house  gratu  for  one  year, 
giving  good  security  for  the  same,  which  is  done."  In  the  same  year,  "  Agreed  that  Sydurach 
Sympson,  being  a  poor  scholar  at  Cambridge,  and  bom  at  this  town  (not  having  therewith 
to  maintain  himself),  shall  have  given  him  by  this  house  20^.  quarterly  for  five  years, 
provided  he  remains  so  long  at  Cambridge."  1619,  "  Given  to  Thomas  Murfen,  student  at 
iVter  House,  Cambridge,  an  exhibition  of  Al.  per  annum,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Corporation." 
Hi23,  "  Forty  shillings  a  year  to  be  paid  for  two  yeai-H  towards  the  maintenance  of  Tliomas 
Jeukinson  at  the  Univei-sity,  in  regard  that  his  father  i-s  a  poor  man,  and  not  able  to  main- 
tain him  there.*'  1G26,  ''presented  0/.  V^a.  Ad.  to  Thomas  Murfen,  towarcLs  his  charge  in 
becoming  ^M aster  of  Arts."  1638,  "  Richard  Cooper,  usher,  had  5^.  as  a  gmtuity  towanls  his 
commencing  Master  of  Arts." 


LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Neve,  dated  Marcli  30th,  1750,  says,  "  Here 
is  a  society  forming  on  a  literary  dcsitpi  at  Boston,  different  from  a  dividing 
book  cluh  tliey  liad  here;  wherein  they  bought  pamphlets,  dined  togethei 
montlily,  and  divided  the  spoil  at  the  end  of  the  year,  -which  might  furnish  then 
with  w^aste  paper  until  a  new  division  came."'-  This  literary  society  does  no 
appear  to  have  existed  long,  as  nothing  more  is  upon  record  respecting  it. 

[literature  does  not  appear  to  have  flourished  in  this  neighbourhood  at  thL 


'  A  patent  or  monoiwly  for  the  eoiiiinp  of  farthings 
was  jrranted  hy  Jamks  I.  to  John,  Lord  Har- 
rington of  Exton,  Rutland  (he  was  tutor  to  the 
Princess  Elizaheth).  From  this  circunistnncc  the 
coins  were  ealled  IlarringfonSy  and  they  are  po 
called  by  several  of  the  dramatists  and  other  writers 
of  the  day.  These  coins  were  of  very  inadequate 
value,  and  their  circulation  excited  a  pood  deal  of 
di*:c(mtent.  About  the  time  of  the  decapitation  of 
Charles  I.,  private  tokens  bepran  to  be  struck  with- 
out restriction.  These  coins  were  of  brass  or  copper, 
not  of  **  lead  or  even  of  leather,  as  some  of  the 
patent  ones  were."     K>  klvn,  in  his  Numismataf 


says,  *•  The  tokens  which  every  tavern  or  tipplin 
house  in  the  days  of  late  anarchy  ainonp  us  presume 
to  stamp,  and  utter  for  immediate  exchan^,  ma^ 
happily,  in  after  times  come  to  exercise  and  busi^ 
the  learned  critic  what  they  should  sipnifie.**     TM 
dates  of  the  provincial  tokens  range  from  1648'" 
lfi72 ;  their  circulation,  however,  was  checked 
early  as  I6G9,  when  the  Kini^'s  copper  halfpen  - 
and  farthingrs  were  issued.     Browne  Willis  pr— 
sen  ted  his  collection  of  more  than  1200  varieties 
the  University  of  Oxford,  <ibout  1745. 
-  RdiquUf  Gakaius,  p.  432. 
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period,  for  Mr.  Johnson,  when  writing  to  Mr.  Neve  in  1753,  says,  "We  deplore 
the  state  of  Stamford  and  Peterborough  societies,  sunk,  as  we  liear,  into  mere 
tavern  clubs."  From  this  censure,  however,  we  must  exempt  the  Spalding 
Society,*  which  was  established  in  1709,  and  was  in  1746  stated  to  be  the  oldest 
society  of  the  kind  m  England  out  of  London  and  the  universities.  The  last 
communication  on  the  minutes  is  dated  in  February  1753,  and  was  made  by 
G.  Virtue,  the  engraver.  The  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  contained  in  five 
volumes,  and  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous,  but  in  a  great  many  instances  of  a 
highly  valuable  and  interesting  description.  "  We  deal,"  writes  Mr.  Mauiuce 
Johnson,  the  founder,  "  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  exclude  nothing  from  our 
conversation  but  politics,  which  would  throw  all  into  confusion  and  disorder." 
The  Society,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  continued  its  weekly  meetings  in 
1755. 

The  following  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  members  of  this  Society : — 

Thomas  Burton,  Town  Clerk,  died  1766. 

Charles  Dymock,  M.D. 

George  Ensor,  admitted  a  member  1725,  died  1740.^ 

Howson  Hargrave,  admitted  a  member  1742. 

William  Jackson,  of  the  Custom  House,  died  1779,  aged  61.' 

Rev.  James  Muscatt,  Schoolmaster,  died  1758. 

Rev.  Mathew  Robinson,  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  died  1 745.* 

William  Stennett.* 

George  Bolton,  M.D.,  admitted  1720. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

A  newspaper  called  the  "  Boston  Weekly  Journal,"  was  published  in  Boston 
from  1731  to  1739,  when  it  was  discontinued.  The  "  Boston  Gazette,"  was 
commenced  3d  July,  1810,  and  continued  until  the  close  of  1832.  The  "  Boston 
Herald,"  at  present  published,  was  commenced  when  the  "  Boston  Gazette " 
ceased.     The  "  Boston  Guardian"  began  in  1854,  and  is  continued  weekly. 


MAIL-COACH. 

The  letters  from  Boston  to  London  was  first  transmitted  by  coach,  on  the  5th 
July,  1807 ;  before  which  time  they  were  conveyed  by  a  man  on  horseback  to 


*  The  title  of  this  Society  was  **  The  Gentleman's 
Society  at  Spalding."  It  narabered  among  its 
members  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Sir  John  Clerk,  Sir  Richard  Ellis,  Sir  John  Evelyn  ; 
Drs.  Jurin,  Taylor,  Birch,  Stukeley,  and  Bentley , 
Bishops  Pearce,  Pococke,  and  Lyttleton  ;  Mr.  Pope, 
Mr.  Gay,  Roger  and  Samuel  Gale,  Browne  Willis, 
Mr.  Virtue,  Mr.  Peggc,  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  two 
Buckes,  &c. 

^  Father,  probably,  of  the  poet  Dyer's  wife,  the 
•*  Descendant  of  Shakespeare." — See  History  of 
Hinckletfy  p.  183. 

^  Mr.  Jackson  corresponded  with  the  GentU' 
man^s  Magazine^  under  the  signature  of  Philander, 
in  1746-7.  There  are  many  of  his  compositions 
exhibiting  much  humour  and  poetic  talent  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

*  B.A.  Fellow  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford, 
and  Curate  of  Sutton  St.  Mary. 

*  "Mr.  Stennett  was  a  merchant  at  Boston,  and 
a  fine  draughtsman.  He  drew  the  churches  of 
Bostoo  and  Walpole,  both  engraved   (the  former 


1715  and  1734).  Others,  vrith  their  monuments  in 
Kesteven  and  North  Holland,  of  which  he  had  a 
good  collection  ;  the  monuments  at  Tattershall,  the 
buryinp-place  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln  and  their 
ancestors,  lords  of  the  place ;  those  at  Spilsby,  of 
the  Ancaster  and  Willoughby  family ;  Bramston's 
monument  at  Wisbech,  and  others  at  Edenham  and 
Melton  Mov/hmy,— (Spalding  Society  Minutes.) 
His  drawing  of  Kirton  church  was  sent  about  thirty 
years  ago  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  gave  it  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  an  engriiving  was  made 
of  it.  He  died  at  Boston  in  1760,  aged  seventy- 
two,  and  is  buried  within  the  steeple.  He  was 
dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  his  friends  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life.  H  is  papers  were  dispersed 
at  his  death,  and  few  or  none  are  now  to  be  met 
with." 

Mr.  Stennett  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  communicated  to  Duncombk's 
History  of  Reculrer  (printed  in  Nicholls'  Bibl, 
Topogr,  Britt.  No.  XVI II.)  some  observations  on 
certain  Roman  remains. 
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Stilton,  from  wliich  place  they  were  forwarded  by  one  of  the  northern  mails. 
The  IJoston  coach  first  ran  as  a  mail  to  Louth  in  1818. 
The  mails  are  now  conveyed  by  railway. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  who  resided  at  Boston  at  the  time,  savs,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Gentleman's  Society  at  Spalding,  under  date  June  1715, — 

**  About  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Falkner,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  raving  up  some  old  stone 
foundations  behind  the  free  schoolhouse,  where  is  a  wall  which  I  had  often  taken  for  a 
Roman  work,  his  men  found  a  square  vault  alx)ut  two  feet  over,  secured  on  all  sides  by 
gi'eat  hewn  stones,  and  in  it  an  urn  about  the  bulk  and  shape  of  a  quart  decanter,  without 
ears,  filled  with  red  earth  (as  they  expressed  it),  which  the  workmen  threw  out  in  hopes  of 
finding  money.  Mr.  Falkner  carried  home  the  um  with  an  intent  to  give  it  me,  but  one  of 
his  maid-servants  threw  it  into  the  river.  Mr.  Siimuel  Brown,  of  Lynn  (but  a  native  of 
Boston),  told  me  since,  in  digging  in  his  father^s  garden  here,  they  founa  an  am  full  of 
ashes,  covered  all  over  with  lead.  These  things  ai-e  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  many  oenturies 
since  our  country  (Holland  in  Lincolnshire)  was  redeemed  from  the  ocean."  * 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  the  Doctor  says, — 

''Mr.  Thomas  Falkucr's  workmen  that  found  the  Roman  um,  whose  loss  I  so  much 
regretted,  found  since  a  little  earthen  pot,  about  six  inches  high,  of  red  clay,  with  a  narrow 
mouth,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  one  of  their  sacrificing  vessels  ;  and  some  more 
bits  of  i>ots,  very  deep ;  and  an  old  key  of  iron  seeming  to  have  been  overlaid  with  silver."** 

This  pot  and  key  are  delineated  in  the  annexed  engraving. 


Undoubted  Roman  pottery  was  found  in  the  Forty-Foot  Drain,  near  Swines- 

smSgF.ni.^/ifig-aagi^MUirA    ^^^^^^'  ^^S^  Bridge,  about  1850,  fifteen  feet  below  the 
surface. 

The  crucifix  with  the  inscription  around  it,  here 
represented,  is  copied  from  a  piece  of  metal  the 
exact  size  and  shape  of  the  engraving,  found  at  Bro- 
thcrtoft  about  forty  years  since.  There  is  no  figure 
or  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  metal.  The  inscrip- 
tion, "  The  Token  of  the  Good  Rood  m  the  Walle  at 
Boston,"  would  seem  to  connect  this  object  witli  the 
Guild  of  the  Holy  Rood,  which  the  Register  of  die 
('orpus  Christi  (uiild  states  to  liave  fonuerly  existed 
in  Boston.  It  was  probably  a  token  which  was  distri- 
buted to  i)ilgrims  to  this  Rood.-* 

Token  of  the  Good  Rood. 


'  3/6'.  Minutes  of  the  Spalding  Gentleman's  Society  ^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

"^  MS.  letters  of  Dr.  Stukeley  in  the  Library 
of  the  Spalding  Society. 


^  Alhert  Way,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
says,  *•  This  is  probably  a  token  \rhich  has  been 
distributed  to  pilgn;iins  to  this  Rood,  but  I  know 
nothincT  precisely  similar.     It  was  so  usual  to  pro- 
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The  matrix  of  the  seal  here  represented  was 
found  about  the  commencement  of  tlie  present 
century,  in  making  an  excavation  under  an  old 
bouse  in  Bargate.'  The  seal  represents  a  man 
in  mail  armour  attacking  a  lion;  the  man  has 
on  his  left  arm  a  shield,  bearing  a  lion  ram- 
pant, and  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  with  which 
he  is  prepared  to  strike.  A  tree  placed  near 
the  combatants  indicates  that  the  scene  of  action 
is  a  forest  The  legend  is  in  the  old  Norman- 
French  language : — 

**  Or  •  A  •  OARDEZ  •  BEL '  AMI, 
TrOP  •  FORT  •  BATAILLB  *  I '  A  '  CI." 

"  Now  defend  yourself,  my  good  friend  ; 
1  have  here  a  too  strong  contest  for  you." 

These  words  are  addressed  to  the  lion  by  his  opponent  The  seal  appears  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Richard  I.  (1189  to  1 199).  In  the  absence  of  any  name,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  for  whom  the  figure  of  the  man  is  intended. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  about  this  time  Hugh  de  Nevil,  of  the  Essex 
branch  of  that  family,  had  a  seal  similar  to  the  above.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
Richard  I.  (1193),  this  Hugh  was  with  the  King  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
performed  the  part  of  a  stout  soldier,  and  likewise  slew  a  lion,  whereupon  it  was 
said, — 

**  Viribus  Hugonis  vires  i)ericre  Iconis."* 

Jollan  de  Nevil  (temp.  Henry  HI.),  one  of  the  successors  of  Hugh  de  Nevil, 
bore  for  his  arms  a  lion  rampant "* 

Very  probably  this  seal  belon^oil  to  the  Nevil  family.  Ralph  Nevil,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  and  Ruby,  had  tlie  county  and  honour  of  Richmond  given  him 
for  the  term  of  his  life,  by  Henry  IV.  m  1400,  but  without  the  title.*  The 
Earls  of  Richmond  had  large  possessions  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  this  seal 
was  most  likely  lost  during  the  residence  of  Ralph  Nevil  or  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors at  Boston. 

The  engravings  in  the  next  page  represent  a  seal  which  was  found  about  sixteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  on  tlie  borders  of  the  parish  of  Fishtoft,  a  short  time 
since.  The  seal  is  of  a  mixed  metal  resembling  bell-metal,  about  two  inches  in 
height,  and  the  face  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  inscription 
round  the  edge  of  the  face  is: — "  Sigillum  Com  :  Lincolm  P.  S.'^vis^  and  across 
the  centre,  "  FlaxwelV^    This  seal  "  was  one  of  those  which  were  made  according 


vide  representations  of  any  such  objects  of  devotional 
veneration,  and  to  give  them  to  the  visitors  who 
frequented  the  places  where  they  were  dbplayed, 
that  I  mm  inclined  to  regrard  this  as  one  of  that 
cla*!^  of  *  Tokens  *  or  signaeula.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  Good  Rood  of  Boston  had  some  connexion 
with  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Rooti  there.  We  are  yet 
very  ignorant  of  the  extent  and  chat  acter  of  these 
Guilds.  Much  may,  probably,  be  known  of  these 
institutions  from  those  in  Flanders,  whence,  as  I 
have  always  conceived,  the  jrreat  commercial  com- 
munities of  the  Eastern  Coasts  derived  many  of 
their  customs  in  these  matters.  I  doubt  not  there 
must  have  been  at  Boston  a  Rood  in  especial  vener- 
atioD,  and  to  which  pilgrims  resorted,  as  to  Walsing- 
ham,  Canterbury,  and  other  places ;  when  tokens 
of  nctal  were  presented  to  them,  in  return  for  more 


substantial  offerings.  I  know  many  '  signs,*  or 
signaeuloy  usually  of  pewter,  and  I  believe  this  to  be 
of  the  same  class  of  reliqucs,  but  it  differs  in  form 
from  any  I  know.  It  is  probably  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  even  of  the  time  of  Mary,  for  its 
character  seems  hardly  as  old  as  the  Pre-Rrforma- 
tion  times.". 

'  Tliis  matrix  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  John  Tunnard,  of  Frampton,  near  Boston. 

*  Dugdalk's  Raronaycy  vol.  i.  p.  288,  and 
Mattiikw  Paris,  p.  :U5.     London,  1640. 

'  This  statement  is  abridecd  from  a  letter  upon 
the  subject  from  Dr.  T.  Combe  of  the  British 
Museum,  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  dated  December 
6th,  1800. 

^  RHiquuv  Galtiimr,  p.  2." 7. 
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to  the  Statute  of  Labourci-s,  l2tL  of 
Richard  II.  (1388),  and  was  used  for 
autheiiticatin<x  ]>asses  for  servants  and 
labourers  on  their  leaving  their  usmd 
placv  of  al)ode." 

The    stiitute    directed    that    eacli 
hundred   should    have  a  seal   with 
the  name  of  the  county  round   die 
edge,  and  that  of  the  hundred  "  cjr 
tramverso  dicti  ngillu^     The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  seal  is  to  be  read^  "  5f- 
gillnm  comitatus  Lhicolnie  pro  servis,^^ 
There  is  in  tlio  vicarage  -  house   the  following  escutcheon  of  arms  finely 
carved  on  an  oak  par.el.     This  was  removed  from  the  old  vicarage-house,  where 
it  was  seen  by  Dr.  Stlkkley,  and  is  mentioned  in  his  "  Itinerary"  p.  29. 

This  escutcheon  is  the  subject  of  a 
correspondence  between  Maurice  John- 
son, Esq.,  and  Mr.  Roger  Gale,  and 
very  httle  more  is  known  respecting  it, 
than  that  correspondence  alludes  ta* 
The  arms  of  Bardney  Abbey  have  not 
yet,  we  believe^  been  authentically  as- 
certained, and  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  escutcheon  here  depicted  con- 
tains those  arms.  The  letters  which 
Dr.  Stukcley  read  as  two  Ps  are,  we 
think,  I  and  II.  The  sup}X)sition  that 
these  arms  are  those  of  Bardney  Abbey 
is  not  founded  on  any  known  connexion 
butweon  that  Al)])ey  and  Boston  Church 
or  town,  but,  in  great  measure,  upon  the 
circumstance,  that  there  is  no  other 
mitred  abbey  in  this  section  of  the 
country  to  which  tliev  can  be  assigned. 
The  Ai)bot  of  liardney  owned  a 
fishery  at  Boston  hi  1539.  He  also  held 
|»r<)j)erty  there  at  the  dissolution,  which 
was  sold  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Boston  in  1546.     The  river 


'  Extract  from  a  letter  from  At.ukk  r  Way,  L>q., 
of  Rncate.  who  has  for  sc.inc  timi*  collccttil  the>c 
Hiindrcd  seals.  This  one  for  Flnrircll  Iluiulrt'd  N 
the  sixth  which  has  fallen  under  Mr.  Way's  notice  ; 
another  is  that  of  Wuhhrroft  Hundred  in  Lineoln- 
shirc. 

-  Mr.  Maurice  Johnson,  uritinsr  tn  Mr.  Koper 
Gale  (about  1740),  says,  •'  Our  lVien<l  il)r.  Stukeley 
thu<  de.-ciihes  a  coat-of-ami^  on  an  oak.n  door  and 
panel,  over  a  ehhnuey,  in  the  viearaL'c-hf»u^e  at 
Iio>ton  :  *  In  the  par».onai:e-hou>e  is  a  seulelie(*n 
with  a  pastoral  staff  hehind  it,  bearinir  a  fi  .'■sc 
eharired  with  a  fish  and  two  annulets,  between  three 
plates,  each  charped  with  a  cro^^s  fitehee.'  Hut  he 
attributes  if  to  no  certain  person,  and  omits  the 
mitre,  vvhieh  is  plain  on  both  ('the  door  and  the 
panel'),  and  the  motto  and  two  >'*.  wh'wh  are  on 
the  enrvini:  within  doors.      Mr.  KJL'by.  the  Unrned 


vicar  of  Boston,  and  other  curious  pentlemen  tUcre, 
would  willinirly  know  to  whom  these  arms  belonged. 
Lici.ANn's  Collirttinea,  Fuli.kr,  and  the  other  few- 
such  books  as  I  could  have  here  to  consult,  would 
not  resolve  the  doubt."  Mr.  Johnson  then  alludes 
to  the  jiift  of  the  advowson  and  parsouage-houso  of 
Uoston  to  the  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jeni-jsalein  and 
his  suices-iors.  by  Kdward  IV.  in  1483,  and  sup- 
po«ies  that  '*  the  two  T»'s,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
r<eufeheon,  may  signify  Juhannis  Jtrusalofnitanu 
lictween  \AK\  and  the  dissolution,"  adds  Mr.  John- 
son. '•  the  following  Lord  Priors  occur,  one  of 
whose  arms  or  deviee>  these  probably  were : — Sir 
John  Weston,  prior  in  14S3  ;  Sir  John  Kendall, 
who  sueeeede«l  in  14in  ;  Sir  Thomas  Dockwrayf  in 
1501  :  mid  Sir  William  Weston,  who  was  prior  at 
the  dissolution."  Mr.  fiale,  in  reply,  says,  **The 
coat  armour  of  the  four  Lord  Priors  of  St.  John's, 
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Witham,  in  which  the  Abbot  of  Bardney  litul  a  fishery,  was  and  is  yet 
for  its  pikes — hence  the  phrase,  "  Wit/iam pike,  none  like"  and  the  fish 
escutcheon  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  a  pike.* 


famed 
in  the 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CORPORATION 

RECORDS. 

Aldesmen. — The  first  aldermen  appointed  (1st  Jmie,  1545)  were  Nicholas 
Field,  John  Tupholm,  John  Windon,  John  Tavenior,  William  Spynke,  William 
Kyd,  Thomas  Corsbie,  Henry  Fox,  William  Dolbys,  John  Margerye,  William 
Yssott,  and  Henry  Hood. 

Aldermen's  Widows. — In  1768,  an  ordinance  was  passed  that  the  widows  of 
aldermen  and  Common  Council  who  are  notpossessed  of  200^  in  efiects,  or  15^ 
per  annum,  should  be  allowed  "  salaries."     The  amount  is  not  stated. 

Alb  and  Beeb. — In  1547,  the  brewers  were  ordered  to  sell  good  ale  for  IJc/. 
the  gallon,  double  beer  l^d,  the  gallon,  and  single  beer  Id.  the  gallon.  In 
1552,  small  ale  was  sold  at  three  gallons  for  a  iK?nny,  "  till  malt  rise  in  price ;" 
and  good  ale  2d.  tlie  gallon.  In  1558,  the  brewers  were  to  sell  double  beer  at 
20d.  the  firkin,  and  single  beer  for  lOd.  In  1568,  "  no  person  who  is  appointed  a 
tipler  (a  seller  of  ale),  shall  sell,  in  or  out  of  his  house,  any  country  ale  or  beer 
other  than  snche  as  is  appointed  by  the  Con)oration."  1571.  Sundry  jxjrsons 
appointed  to  sell  countiy  ale  and  beer,  both  in  and  out  of  their  houses,  and 
c^ed  tiplers.  1572.  Thomas  Wymbyshe,  gentleman,  appointed  ale  and  beer 
viewer,  and  to  decide,  from  time  to  time,  what  ale  and  beer,  brewed  out  of 
towne,  shaD  be  sold  there,  and  who  shall  sell  it.  1575.  Certain  persons  ai)i)ointed 
to  **  tiple^  country  ale  and  beer;  ale-tmuiers  to  taste  the  ale  and  beer  before  it 
is  sold.  **  No  vyttaler  nor  tipler^  except  those  w  ho  are  appointed,  to  sell  any  ale 
or  beer  brewed  out  of  town,"  under  a  i)enalty  of  Is.  for  every  pot  of  ale  so  sold. 
Brewers,  before  they  "  tunne  their  ale  and  beer,  to  send  for  the  ale-tminers  to 
taste  the  same,  to  see  that  it  is  goo<l  wholesome  drink :"  prices  to  be  regulated 
according  to  the  price  of  malt  Iii  1577,  five  jKirsons  were  appointed  tipplers  of 
Lincoln  i)eer.  In  1586,  the  Crown,  the  Red  Lion,  the  Sword,-  and  Saracen's 
Head,*  were  licensed  to  sell  beer  brewed  out  of  the  town.  In  1590,  no  ale  or  beer 
brewed  at  Lincoln,  Lynn,  or  London,  to  be  sold  excej)t  at  the  Crown,  the  Red 
Lion,  the  Green  Hound,*  the  Saracen's  Head,  and  the  Sword ;  and  three  in- 
dividuals mentioned  by  name.  Severe  i)enalties  levied  upon  all  other  j)ersons 
tipling,  selling,  or  drawing  beer,  brewed  out  of  Boston.  In  1651,  all  mn- 
keepers  required  to  purchase  their  freedom. 

Arboubs. — Ordered,  in  1660,  "  that  no  arbour  shall  be  built  before  the 
Mayor's  door  on  May-day,  as  Hie  custom  has  been^  under  the  penalty  of  5t" 


in  the  preceding  letter,  are  very  well  known,  and 
none  of  them  hore  the  arms  at  the  vicarage-house 
of  Boston,  to  which  I  may  add  that  the  mitre  and 
pastoral  staff  show  they  belonged  to  some  bishop  or 
mitred  abbey  ;  bnt  as  none  of  our  bishopricks  ever 
had  snch  arms,  nor  any  of  our  mitred  abbeys,  as 
appears  by  what  is  extant  of  them,  I  am  apt  to 
think  they  belonged  to  the  mitred  abbey  of  Bakd- 
NBT,  not  many  miles  distant  from  Boston.  Fuller, 
in  his  Church  History ^  tells  us  he  could  not  discover 
what  were  the  arms  of  Cirencester  and  Bardney, 
and  has,  therefore,  left  blank  scutcheons  for  them  . 
•  .  and  as  these  arms  at  Boston,  by  the  mitre  and 
pastoral  staff,  most  have  belonged  tu  a  mitred 
abbey,  where  can  we  look  for  it  more  rationally 


than  at  the  very  next  of  them  to  Boston,  whose 
Lord  Abbot  was  probiibly  snch  a  benefactor  to  the 
building  of  the  \'icurnge- house,  that  he  might  deserve 
very  well  to  have  his  arms  more  than  once  placed 
upon  it." — R.  Galk. 

*  The  fish  in  this  coat-of-arms  might  have  a 
reference  to  the  vesica  piscis,  which  is  frequently 
found  on  the  seals  of  bishops  and  monastic  insti- 
tutions. It  is  somewhere  stated  that  the  fish  there 
represented  vt-ry  often  reseinhled  the  pike. 

-  In  Wormgate. 

'  On  the  west  side  of  High  Street,  between 
Bridge  Street  and  West  Street. 

'^  Afterwanls  the  Green  Dragon  :  grey  hounds 
were  then  eallcd  ijreen  hounds. 
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Bag  and  Bullets,  first  mentioned  in  1620,  as  being  presented  to  the  Mayor 
upon  enterinjT  into  office ;  the  bullets  were  generally  32  hi  number,  sometimes, 
however,  only  30,  sometimes  31,  and  29  and  22.  In  1758,  the  bag  and  32 
bullets,  the  key  of  the  Grannnar  School,  and  a  coj)y  of  Bum's  "Justice,"  pre- 
sented. In  1781,  a  bag  and  32  bullets,  and  the  key  of  the  Grammar  SchooL 
In  1801,  a  bag  and  32  bullets,  and  a  New  Testament.  A  few  years  previous, 
the  key  of  the  Theatre  (1)  had  been  presented.  The  bag  and  40  bullets  presented 
in  182*6  and  1834. 

Candles. — The  price  fixed,  m  1575,  for  candles  with  cotton  wicks,  3^  per 
lb. ;  with  other  wicks,  per  lb.  3(/.  The  candles  to  be  made  with  "  good  lawful 
stuffe." 

Capons. — Fat  capons  first  mentioned  as  part  of  an  annual  rent  of  Corporation 
land  in  1601 :  "A  fat  cation  to  be  given  to  the  Mayor  every  Christmas-day.* 
In  the  same  year  it  was  agreed,  that  m  all  future  Corporation  leases,  it  shall  be 
provided  that  two  fat  capons  shall  be  given  to  the  Mayor  every  Christmas. 

Carrier. — The  Corporation  appears  to  have  been  very  desirous  to  establish  a 
carrier  between  Boston  and  London.  In  1613,  they  paid  3t  6«.  SA  for  a  horse 
for  a  carrier.  In  1617,  Henry  Akerley  was  admitted  as  a  freeman  without  any 
fee;  and  40^.  given  him  ** towards  his  beginnmg  to  be  a  carrier."  In  1629^ 
John  Robson,  tlie  "  cannier  of  this  town,  on  account  of  his  general  service  to 
this  house,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  town;  and  in  respect  of  the  great  loss  he 
has  lately  suffered  in  his  horses  dying,  had  3t  given  him." 

Charters. — 1554,  the  charter  directed  to  be  translated  into  English,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  read  openly  and  known.  In  1555,  ordered  to  be  read  four 
times  a-year.  "Every  member  of  the  12  and  of  the  18"  (alderman  and  Com- 
mon Council)  to  be  present,  or  to  be  fined. 

Check-Table. — 1556.  "  Resolved,  that  neither  any  of  the  12  or  of  the  18  shall 
touch  the  check-table  under  a  fine  of  12{/.  for  each  offence."* 

Coal.  — 1549.  No  coal-laden  shij)  to  sell  coal  upon  the  water,  out  of  the 
ship,  above  the  price  fixed  by  the  Mayor.  The  coal  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
vessel,  and  laid  up  in  a  yard  by  any  freeman ,  and  sold  at  his  will  and  pleasure. 
1579.  Eleven  clialdrons  of  coal  seized  and  ordered  to  be  sold  to  the  poor  at  7rf. 
a  bushel.  1594.  The  Mayor  to  fix  the  price  of  coal,  and  no  collier  to  be  dis- 
charged witlu'n  the  liberties  of  the  Corporation  without  license  from  the  Mayor. 
1613.  It  wiis  complamed,  that  notwithstanding  the  ordinances  "forbidding  any 
.strangers  or  foreigners^  not  free  of  the  horongh,  to  buy  or  sell  of  to  any  person  not 
free  of  the  borough y  any  goods  whatsoever ^  in  gross  icelght,  except  victiiaU ;  but 
only  in  times  of  tJie  fairs  ;^^  these  ordinances  were  much  infringed  upon,  especially 
as  respects  coal :  it  is  ordered,  that  "  whoever  shall  so  infringe  in  future,  without 
the  license  of  the  Mayor,  shall  be  subject  to  severe  [)enalties."  1651.  In  the 
Mayor's  account  this  year,  a  clialdron  of  coals  charged  19*\  1661.  No  coal- 
vessel  to  be  unladen  in  Skirbeck  Quarter  without  a  license,  under  a  [)enalty  of  5L 

Co^iMON  Seal. — A  new  one  was  purchased  in  1623.  The  treasury  chest  is 
UK^ntioned  in  1573,  where  the  common  seal  was  kept,  locked  with  four  locks. 

CoKX. — In  1552,  it  was  ordered  that  no  corn  should  be  offered  for  sale  in  the 
mnrket  i)efore  eight  o  clock  in  the  simimer,  and  nine  in  the  winter ;  and  that 
no  baker  or  brewer  sliould  buy  corn  in  the  market  before  ten  o'clock.  In  1573, 
barley  and  rye  were  bouglit  for  the  [xjor  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  *Mnerchantable, 
sweete,  govxl,  and  drye  graine,  wholesome  for  man's  body."  The  rye  costing 
\C}s.  the  quarter,  the  barley  I'Ss.  4d.  the  quarter.  In  1579,  another  year  of 
scarcity,  wheat  was  provided  at  ]7s,  the  quarter.  In  1615,  rye  was  provided 
at  \Ss,  3//. 

'  What  was  this  ohrrk-tuhlc  ? 
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C0BFORA.TION  Pewteb. — In  1569,  all  the  table  furniture  of  the  Corporation 
was  of  pewter,  including  plates,  dishes,  platters,  pottingers,  and  saucers.*  There 
were,  it  is  true,  twelve  silver  spoons.  In  1698,  the  Corporation  pewter  weighed 
8  cwt  Oqrs.  11  lbs.|  and  ten  dozen  pewter  plates  were  purchased  in  addition  in 
1724. 

CoRFOHiLTiON  Plate. — The  first  piece  of  plate  jxjssessed  by  the  Corporation, 
except  the  above-mentioned  spoons,  was  a  present  from  Christopher  Audley, 
costing  21 21,  in  1580.  This  plate  accumulated,  by  various  presents  and  some 
purchases  imtil  1837,  when  it  was  sold  by  order  of  the  new  CoriK)ration.  Its 
weight  was  then  970  025.  15dwt  (exclusive  of  the  regalia),  and  produced 
539I  ISs. 

Defence  of  the  Country. — The  Cori)oration  subscribed  200L  towards  this 
object  in  1794,  and  alike  sum  in  1798 :  it  also  found  the  arms  for  the  Volunteer 
Association,  and  subscribed  200L  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association. 

Dissatisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  arose  in  1628,  from  a  doubt  respecting 
the  right  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  grant  leases;  and  "trespass"  was 
threatened  upon  some  land  lately  leased.  In  1629,  this  dissatisfaction  appears 
to  have  increased,  particularly  as  related  to  the  Erection  Lands,  and  the  action  of 
the  Corporation  respecting  them. 

Dogs. — In  1572,  persons  not  assessed  to  the  Queen's  subsidies  were  not 
allowed  **  to  keep  any  great  dog  called  mastiff  or  great  hound,  or  spaniel,  except 
they  were  tied  up  in  the  night*' 

Entertainments. — The  first  entertainment  recorded  was  in  1555.  **  All  the 
company  of  the  hall  shall  dyne  together  with  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being, 
when  he  shall  appoint :  and  xs,  be  allowed  by  the  Hall  towards  the  expense — 
the  charge  of  the  remanent  to  be  bonie  by  the  companv."  In  1 605,  Sir  Julius 
Caesar,  his  wife,  children,  and  friends,  were  entert^iinect,  "  he  being  a  man  that 
may  stande  the  Corporation  in  greate  steade."  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  enter- 
tained in  1609.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1611.  The  Earl  of  Rutland  in 
1614;  and  the  Earl  of  Exeter  and  others  in  1615.  The  Earl  of  Lindvsey  and 
fivescore  others  dined  with  the  Mayor  in  1634;  for  which  his  worship  was 
allowed  SOL  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  year,  during  tlie  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  some  entertainment  of  the  C()rix)ration  is  not  re- 
corded. In  1652,  sessions  dinners  at  the  White  Ilart  and  the  Crown  cost 
ISL  4«. ;  and  the  Lady-day  dinner,  7L  I9s.  liL  A  spirit  of  economy  seems 
afterwards  to  regulate  the  feastings  of  the  Corporation;  and, in  1707,  the  sessions 
dinners  were  limited  to  51.  each.  The  Lady-day  dinner  was  to  cost  only  141. 
The  Admiral tv  Court  dinner,  205.,  and  the  court-leet  dinners,  40.-*.  "  Upon 
any  day  of  solenm  rejoicing,"  only  40^.  was  to  l)e  spent;  and  the  Mayor  was 
allowed  5L  per  annum  for  his  extra  expenses.  During  the  eio;htcentli  century, 
the  usual  entertainments  took  place  at  coronations,  commemorations  of  victories, 
or  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  1721,  50L  was  first  allowed  for  the  May-day 
dinner,  which,  in  1767,  was  increased  to  601.  Fire-works  formed  part  of  all 
the  entertainments  given  at  this  ]ieriod.  In  1770,  the  ladies  were  first  enter- 
tained with  tea  and  coffee  on  the  25th  of  March,  May-day,  and  the  King's  birth- 
day.    In  1813,  400i.  j)er  annum  was  allowed  to  the  Mayor  for  dinners,  &c. 

FmE  OF  London. — In  1666,  the  Coriwration  and  town  subscribed  100/.  ior 
the  sufferers  by  this  calamity. 

Fisn  AND  FiSHEKiES. — In  1555,  a  Scottish  ship  riding  in  tho  roads,  laden  with 


'  Archdeacon  Nakes,  in  his  Glossary ^  p.  5S7,  of  the  Shrnr,  Act  II. ;  also,  the  Nurthumhfrhtnd 
say§,  **  Prwtcr  was  fonnerly  considered  as  costly  j  i/oM.<fc7jr»/r//JooAr,  from  which  it  appears  "that  pewter 
farniture/*  and  quotes  Shakesprarf.'s  Taming  '<    was  hired  by  th«'  year,  even  in  noble  families." 

It  U 
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herrings,  was  compelled  to  come  into  the  borough  to  sell  the  sameu  **  Ni 
(the  coastman)  and  every  other  ship  coming  in  alone  to  lay  op  thdr  heninfls 
in  a  shop,  and  not  to  9ell  Hie  same  to  any  j^erson  but  a  freemanJ^  1568.  sko 
'*  cyger^  (kidger  probably)  to  buy  any  fish  in  the  market  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  summer,  or  nine  in  tlie  winter.  1561.  Time  altered  to  seven  in  the 
summer  and  eight  in  the  winter.  1570.  Richard  Draper  had  a  Ua»e  oftihefiAf 
ing  above  Hie  brid^ej  belonging  to  the  Mayor,  &c,  paying  25s.  yearly  rent  fir 
the  same;  ^^yieldtna  to  the  Mayor,  at  his  plmsure/four fishing  days  ofmualljfy** 
'*  with  the  commodity  and  profit  of  the  fish  he  shall  fortune  to  teke  on  thoae 
four  days.  The  said  lessee  aiding  the  said  Mayor,  with  his  nets,  tackle,  engme^ 
and  boats."  In  1591,  this  fishery  was  leased  for  13&  4dL  annually.  In  1605»  it 
was  agreed,  that  '^Allyn,  warden  of  the  Corporation  of  Tailors,  shall  liave^ 
during  his  life,  the  fishing  of  the  haven  to  the  extent  of  its  liberties.  Provided 
that  he  shall  yearly  give  the  Mayor  a  dish  of  the  best  fish  he  can  proeiirB,  nd 
pay  Is.  yearly  rent**  This  fishery  was  said  to  be  decayed  in  1640,  and  again  in 
1680.  In  1662,  the  fishing  in  ike  haven,  from  the  Bridge  to  the  Gowt,  xonted 
for  13«.  4d.  In  1739,  means  ordered  to  be  taken  to  prevent  ^fiireignBni" 
fishing  within  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  without  licenaa  In 
1813,  the  fishermen  of  the  borough  petitioned,  that  restrictions  ma^  be  put 
upon  the  fishermen  of  Lynn,  Shemngton,  and  Cromer,  forbidding  theur  fishing 
in  the  herring  season  in  Boston  Deeps.  The  Hall  replied,  *'  they  had  no 
to  do  so,  or  to  interfere  in  the  matter.** 

Fbeexen. — It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  preceding  pages,  that  the 
of  the  borough,  during  the  early  part  of  its  mcorporation,  possessed  many  i 
portant  privife^,  which  were  very  oppressive  upon  the  rest  of  the  inhabitantii 
it  is  true,  admission  to  the  rights  of  a  freeman  could  be  purchased.  The  Book 
of  Admissions  to  Freedoms  commences  on  the  2d  November,  1659.  Thonuui 
Wright,  an  apprentice,  was  admitted  on  that  day,  and  piud  3«.  4dL  for  hit  fteii 
Hennr  Clay  was  the  first  apprentice  whose  indentures  were  recorded,  and 
Mr.  Cracroft  the  first  parchasea  freedom,  for  which  he  paid  20«.  On  the  10th, 
Ralph  Pell  paid  lOs.  for  his  freedom.  The  charge  for  admission  to  freedom 
varied  from  6^.  Srf.  to  5Ly  until  1604,  when  all  persons,  except  apprentices,  were 
charged  5L  fees.  In  1570,  a  freeman  was  fined  40s.  for  having  commenced 
suit  against  another  freeman  without  license  from  the  Mayor.  In  1573,  a  free- 
man paid  Is.  toll  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  grain  shipped  in  a  stranger  ship, 
but  no  toll  if  shipped  in  his  own :  whilst  a  wan-freeman  paid  2d  for  every  quarter 
shipped.  About  this  time,  no  one  could  rent  a  house,  or  shop,  or  garth,  to  any 
*^forenery"  or  person  living  out  of  the  borough,  in  which  to  sell  wares  of  any 
kind,  without  license  from  the  Mayor  and  magistrates ;  and  when  any  stranger 
brought  "goods  or  victuals"  of  any  kind  by  ship  for  sale,  the  Mayor  fixed  tne 
price  at  which  the  freemen  should,  for  three  days,  purchase  them  for  their  own 
use,  after  which  they  and  non-freemen  purchased  upon  the  best  terms  they 
could.  In  1588,  the  prerogative  of  making  a  freeman  was  taken  from  the 
Mayor.  In  1610,  the  laws  against  freemen  letting  shops  or  cellars  to  non- 
freemen  were  rigidly  put  in  force.  In  1634,  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  Earl  of 
Stamford,  Lord  Willoughbv,  Sir  Peregrine  Bertie,  Sir  Jervas  Scroope,  and 
forty-one  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  among  them  the  Master  of  the  Robes, 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  King's  privy  chamber,  were  admitted  as  freemen  without 
any  fee  or  charge.  In  1640,  the  amount  of  "  freedom-money"  received  by  the 
Mayor  was  50L  13s.  4(1.  The  chamberlain  was  directed,  in  1682,  "to  set  a 
watch  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Samuel  Strawson's  shop  to  prevent  his  public  selling 
of  goods,  he  not  being  a  freeman."  In  1707,  every  person,  being  a  tradesmati, 
was  charged  lOl.  for  admission  as  a  freeman.     During  the  same  year,  a  Uack- 
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smith,  who  was  not  a  freeman,  had  liis  shop-windows  closed  by  the  serjeants-at- 
arms,  forbidden  to  work  at  his  trade,  and  a  fine  of  305.  levied  upon  his  goods. 
The  same  law  was  put  in  force  against  carpenters  and  shoemakers  in  1714. 
In  tlie  next  year,  non-freemen  were  prohibited  from  working  at  any  trade,  or 
from  buying  or  selKng  any  wares,  within  the  borough,  tcihich  had  not  been  made 
hy  freemen.  In  1719,  the  fee  for  admission  to  freedom  of  persons  who  were 
candidates  for  election  to  Parliament  was  raised  to  50i.  In  1720,  non-freemen, 
following  the  various  trades  of  apothecary,  barber,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and 
joiner,  were  fined  for  doing  so.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  in  which  a 
fireeman  had  any  share,  or  were  bought  of  a  freeman,  were  exempted  from  toll 
in  1724.  The  last  instance  on  the  Records  of  a  prosecution  for  a  non-freeman 
**  exercising  a  trade  or  mystery,"  or  keeping  open  shop  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
was  in  1736.  In  1757,  the  freedom  of  the  borougli  was  voted  in  gold  boxes  of 
52L  10«.  value  to  Mr.  Pnr  and  Mr.  Legoe,  "  as  a  public  testimony  of  regard  for 
their  uncorrupt  and  honest  conduct  during  their  very  short,  but  truly  honourable 
administration."  The  replies  of  these  gentlemen  are  inserted  on  the  Journals  on 
the  4th  of  July.  In  1771,  the  freedom  of  the  borough  was  voted  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banes  and  Dr.  Sola>D£R,  "  for  their  generous  and  disinterested  pursuits  to- 
wards the  increase  of  natural  knowledge  and  for  the  discovery  of  new  countries, 
so  beneficial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  these  kingdoms."  In  1790,  about 
eighty  fireemen  represented  to  the  Corporation,  that  if  persons  claiming  freedom 
by  purchase  were  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament,  as  it  was  then 
reported  they  were,  that  the  20t  fine,  which  was  then  paid  for  such  purchased 
freedom,  was  not  an  equivalent  to  seven  years'  servitude  as  an  apprentice ;  and 
requested,  that  the  price  of  such  purchased  freedom  should  be  advanced.  The 
price  was  advanced  to  40 1  Candidates  for  Parliament  to  pay  100/.  In  1800, 
the  fine  for  purchased  freedoms  was  advanced  to  50/.,  and  for  candidates  for 
Parliament  to  125/. 

Jesuits  and  Seminabies. — August  27,  1586.  *"  Letters  received  from  Sir 
Anthony  Thorold  and  Sir  Edward  Dymoke,  touching  Jesuits  and  Seminaries, 
and  loud  seditious  talk  in  inns  and  ale-houses  ;  and,  further,  the  Mayor  declared, 
that  the  said  lieutenants  notified  musters  to  be  drawn,  and  that  a  further  provision 
of  gunpowder  must  be  made." 

King's  Arms. — 9th  May,  1625.  The  chamberlain  was  directed  to  have  the 
King's  arms  fairly  drawn  and  hung  up  in  a  frame  in  the  Hall. 

Land  pubchased. — The  Corporation  purchased  land,  &c.,  in  Skirbeck  Quarter, 
Fosdyke,  and  Algarkirk,  and  Skirlxjck  and  Boston,  between  1618  and  1834,  for 
which  1153/.  95.  was  paid. 

Loan. — 1562.  Agreed,  that  a  letter  should  be  directed  to  Mr.  ****,"  to 
have  his  favour  to  helpe  us  to  a  lycense  of  100/.  or  100  marks  in  mortmayne, 
at  the  Queen's  Magisty's  hands;  and  to  give  him  20/.  for  his  goodnesse 
therein." 

Loan  to  the  King. — 1627.  Agreed,  that  "  in  case  Mr.  Mayor,  at  the  meeting 
at  Lincoln,  to  be  held  there  upon  the  30th  instant,  before  the  Conmiissioners  for 
a  loan  to  his  Majesty,  i«  ashed  and  pressed  on  the  behalf  of  this  Corporation, 
respecting  the  said  loan,  tliat  he  shall  yield  and  assent  to  the  same  in  such 
behalf." 

Mayor. — 1576.  Allowed  55/.  for  his  annual  charges.  1583.  "  Every  Mayor, 
at  the  expiration  of  liis  mayoralty,  to  pay  over  the  ballance  oi'  his  account,  or  be 
committed  to  prison  until  it  is  paid"  In  1587,  in  consecjuence  of  the  great 
dearth  and  hard  year,  the  Mayor-elect  was  allowed  three  quarters  of  wheat  by 
the  Corporation.  The  Mayor  not  to  be  subject  to  a  charge  "  for  wny  feastynges 
or  dyet^  at  the  four  sessions  for  the  peace,  but  only  for  the  recorder,  the  four 
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justices,  and  the  town-derL  1590.  ''The  Mayor  allowed  a  hoffsbead  of  i 
for  his  better  provision  of  house-keopynge.*'  In  1591,  he  recdved  **  a  hyhwadu 
of  claret  wine,  three  chaldron  of  ume,  and  three  quarters  of  wheat,  in  oannH 
deration  of  the  dear  year.^  He  received  the  same  in  1592,  and  40^  fiir  his  lee. 
In  1593,  he  received  the  same,  and  the  profits  of  the  rectoiy  and  parwnuige  and 
glebe-lands.  In  1601, ''  the  parsonage  to  go  from  year  to  year,  mmi  Mayor  to 
Mayor;  the  Mayor  having  the  rent  thereof  and  lOZ.  from  the  CSorporatiaii.* 
Sack,  claret,  and  other  wine,  given  to  the  Mayor,  in  1603, 1604,  and  1610.  In 
1611,  ''Mr.  John  Mason  (Mayor  of  this  l>orough  in  1607)  bong  now  aora 
decayed  and  indigent,  allowed  3s.  4(7.  per  week,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  houae^" 
Wine  allowed  the  Mayor  m  1614,  1615,  1616,  1618,  1620,  1621,  1628,  aid 
1624.  A  tierce  of  claret  cost  3L  6&  8dL,  a  tierce  of  sack  5L6d.6cU  In  1624^ 
the  parsonage  was  applied  to  general  purposes,  and  the  Mayor  allowed  SOL  par 
annum,  "  besides  the  ordinane  allowance  of  wine,  miyar,  eegxms,  and  w&KAsnJ^ 
In  1629,  the  salary  reduced  to  50t,  with  capons,  and  suau^rents,  and  weatfaoca. 
The  "  Mayor  to  be  tyed  to  make  the  feast  at  May-^y  only,  to  wldcli  Im 
shall  invite  the  aldermen,  common  council,  the  recoroer,  and  town-dak,  and 
all  their  wives."  In  1641,  the  Mayor  was  allowed  ZOL  for  a  May-daj  diniMb 
A  chaige  of  1«.  in  the  Mayor's  accounts  (1657)  "fer  whipping  three  moB.* 
In  1727,  tlie  Mayor  allowed  ZOL  for  a  Christmas  feast 

Mayor's  Cook. — 1602.  "Thomas  Tailour  chosen  the  Mayor's  cook:  he  to 
have  the  Cor[)oration  livery  and  a  fee  of  40«.  the  vear."  in  1618,  Thomaa 
Fullalove  appointed  "  thetowne's  cook."  In  1619,  Fullalove  was  dimnisaad  fior 
"his  absence  and  neglect,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Mayor;  and  Bichud 
Hewson,  at  the  request  and  desire  of  Sir  Thomas  Grantham  and  Edward  Skip- 
with,  Esq.,  appointed  town's  cook."  In  1625,  the  cook's  salary  was  raised  to 
62.  139.  ^d.  (this  was  equal  to  the  salary  the  recorder  received^  The  office  of 
cook  was  abolished  in  1629. 

Mambeiions.^ — 1593.  "  Ten  mandelions  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  attendants  to  wear  at  the  fairs  and  marts.  The  said  coats 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  who  shall  place  them  npoa 
such  jKjrsoas  as  shall  be  fit  and  able  to  do  service."  The  town's  arms,  in  ^^ytUom 
sarsaeye,  to  be  placed  uix)n  such  coats."     The  coats  cost  10*.  each. 

Oaths. — 1664,  May  1st  Andrew  Slee,  being  elected  Mayor,  made  the  follow- 
ing declaration,  in  addition  to  the  usual  oaths,  "  There  is  no  obligation  upon  me 
or  any  other  jx^rson,  from  the  oath  commonly  called  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  the  same  being  an  unlawful  oath  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
realme,  against  the  known  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom." 

Officers. — 1604,  March  12th.  A  letter  was  received  from  Lord  Robert  Cedl, 
recommending  the  Corporation  to  take  more  care  in  the  election  of  its  officers. 

Porters. — 1594.  The  twelve  merchant  porters  to  attend  on  May-day  yearly 
upon  the  Mayor  and  his  company,  in  the  "  warder's  livery  with  halberts  ;**  and 
the  four  constables,  not  being  of  this  company,  shall  likewise  attend  for  good 
order  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

Presents. — We  have  already  noticed  some  of  these.  The  following  are  a 
few  more  from  the  very  long  list  which  the  Corporation  Records  supply; 
1586.  "  One  ox  and  ten  fat  weathers  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  towards 
the  keeping  of  his  house,  on  account  of  his  friendship  to  the  borough."  1591. 
The  lord  treasurer  to  be  presented  with  either  "  two  principal  oxen,  or  twenty 
principal  weathers,  to  be  delivered  at  his  house  at  Tybbald's."  1597,  To  be 
gent  to  the  lord  treasurer  as  a  present,  "  1  dozen  godvnghtSy  5  dozen  knots,  and 

»  Mandklion,  a  kind  of  military  garment,  a  loose  cassock.-- Philip' 8  World  of  Wmrdi^  1678. 
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1  dozen  of  puetSj  at  the  Corporation's  charge."  1599.  A  present  of  fowls  and 
fish  to  the  value  of  30«.,  sent  to  Lord  Willoughby,  governor  of  Berwick. 
1601.  Ordered,  "that  diere  be  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  knight,  for  the 
redeeming  of  his  love  and  friendship  to  this  Corporation,  6L  ISs.  id,;  because 
U  cannot  be  othennse  aotten  or  obtained^  though  many  means  by  friends  hatlie 
heretofore  been  used  for  the  same."  A  chaldron  of  wheat  was  the  same  year 
given  to  Sir  Edward  Dymoke,  knight,  "  in  respect  of  the  great  loss  he  has 
Eitely  suffered  by  fire,  and  in  consideration  of  the  favour  formerly  received  at 
his  hands  by  this  Corporation."  1607.  A  present  of  13t  6«.  8d.,  given  to 
Mr.  Irby  for  his  great  attention  to  the  business  of  this  Corporation,  in  neglect  of 
his  own  affiiirs.  A  present  of  "  fowl,  fish,  or  sack,"  was  annually  sent  to  the 
recorder.  A  keg  of  sturgeon  often  formed  part  of  the  present  1612.  "  Mr.  John 
Bedingfield,  now  ieodary  of  this  county,  and  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  may 
stand  this  house  in  stead."  An  aimuity  of  40s.  a-year  was  given  him  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  house.  1613.  The  Mayor  and  aldermen  to  visit  "  my  Lordo 
of  Rutland,  and  doe  theyre  duties  to  hun  on  behalf  of  this  house,  and  to  carry 
with  them  some  oysters  and  fish  to  present  my  lorde  withall."  1617.  A  hogs- 
head of  claret,  and  two  loaves  of  sujrar,  **  weighing  at  least  20  lbs.,  to  be  given 
Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  for  liis  labours  formerly  done  to  this  Corporation." 
1618.  "  To  be  disposed  upon  the  Lord  Admiral  for  the  grant  of  the  Admiralty, 
20  fat  weathers  and  one  couple  of  fat  oxen ;  if  the  messengers  cannot  otherwise 
deal  therein."  The  grant  was  obtained,  and  in  the  next  year  40i.  was  sent  to 
the  Lord  Admiral  as  a  gratuity,  on  account  of  it.  1635.  Two  rimdlets  of 
Malaga  wine ;  also  sack  and  sturgeon  were  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  two 
hogsheads  of  wine  to  the  Sheriffs.  1636.  Ten  t^eri/  fat  weathers  were  sent  to 
the  Lord  Keeper,  as  recorder  of  the  borough.  1638.  A  hogshead  of  wine  was 
voted  to  Sir  Anthony  Irby,  which  was  changed  afterwards  to  ten  fat  weathers, 
as  being  "a  more  fit  and  meet  i)reseiit."  1639.  "Agreed,  that  20Z.  shall  be 
given  by  the  house  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  his  olficers  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Mayor;  for  his  kindness  and  favour  in  admitting  supplies  in  the  room 
and  place  of  all  the  trained  men  of  the  town."  After  the  Restoration,  the  fol- 
lowing occur: — 1663.  Sir  Geoffry  Palmer,  Attorney-General  and  Recorder 
of  Boston,  presented  with  two  tierces  of  claret  wine.  1664.  A  tierce  of  claret, 
a  cag  of  sturgeon,  a  couple  of"  West  Faileif^  hams,  and  six  loaves  of  the  best 
double-refined  sugar,  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  at  Grimsthoi'pe. 
1733.  The  chamberlain  to  send  six  bottles  of  sack,  one  dozen  of  white  wine, 
and  one  dozen  of  claret  to  the  vicar,  towards  the  entertaining  of  the  bishop. 
The  last  present  on  the  Records  is  in  1820,  when  the  Corj)oration  presented 
the  freedom  of  the  borough,  and  a  piece  of  plate,  value  105/.,  to  Benjamin 
Handley,  Esq.,  the  deputy-recorder. 

Ratments. — 1546,  11th  June.  It  was  determined  and  agreed,  that  the  my- 
ments  ^  should  not  go  in  procession  for  that  year. 

Records. — Two  leaves,  containing  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  year 
1553,  when  Robert  Dobbs  was  Mayor,  are  wanting;  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  1554,  when  Lawrence  Palmer  was  Mayor,  is  also  wanting.  1621,  30th 
ApriL  An  entry  was  made,  which  is  now  erased,  and  a  note,  dated  1st  May, 
1631,  "  this  was  eraysid  out"  by  the  assent  of  the  then  assembly. 

Revenue  of  the  Corporation  for  the  two  years  1564  and  1565,  was  703i!. 
16«.  10^.,  or  35U  18^?.  5\d.  per  :iimum.  In  1640,  it  was  385i.  ds.  (SUl 
In  1848,  it  was  3714i.  Os.  4d,  In  1848,  the  land  and  other  property  belonging 
to  the  Corporation  (or  Town  Council),  was  vahied  at  95,844/. 

^  We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  word,  or  unytbinir  about  the  procession. 
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RmmG  TO  London.— 1550.  Agreed,  that  Thomas  Sorshy,  Mayor,^  ahaU  fib 
to  London  for  the  affiiirs  of  the  town,  and  to  have  Simon  yL^bmSSj  with  him,  to 
aid  him  in  his  business. 

Salt. — 1580.  The  Mayor  fixed  the  price  of  salt ;  and  no  salt  coold  be  dis- 
charged at  Skirbeck  Gh>wt,  or  elsewhere^  within  the  port,  without  a  liceiHe 
from  the  Mayor,  under  a  penalty  of  SL  This  law  exii^  in  1665.  In  1565, 
a  license  to  sell  salt  cost  13«.  4(2. 

Sebjeants-at-Mace  were  first  elected  in  1545,  when  their  office  was  to  wait 
upon  the  Mayor,  and  collect  the  tolls.  In  1647,  they  were  furnished  with 
horses  and  liveries,  and  waited  upon  the  sherifis  of  the  county  at  the  assizes. 

SnaAB  Rents  were  literally  taken  in  sugar  when  they  were  first  adopted  in 
1601.  In  1721,  they  first  were  received  m  money,  at  die  rate  of  Is.  ror  each 
pound  of  sugar.  Since  1843  the  sugar-rents  arising  from  the  Charity  Lands, 
amounting  to  about  18/L,  have  been  divided  equally  between  the  National  and 
Public  Sdiools,  as  the  subscription  of  the  Charity  Trustees. 

SwEAsma. — 1557.  Ordered,  '<  that  if  any  alderman  swear,  either  ^  by  the 
masse,'  or  any  other  part  or  member  of  God,  in  the  Hall,  or  any  other  plaoe^ 
he  shall  pay  for  every  othe  so  taken,  iidL ;  and  l^kewyse  every  oae  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  shall  paye  for  every  lyke  defoute,  idL" 

Tax  paid  hy  the  town  to  the  bfovemment — In  1582,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  Parliament  for  the  removal  of  the  tax  of  15L  levied  upon  this  borooffh.    Thf 
reason  for  presenting  the  same  ''  as  sett  downe  by  some  of  the  aagute  of  Ae 
Corporation,  whve  soe  greate  a  taxe  was  assest  upon  the  Corporation  at  fintc^. 
was  by  reson  of  the  greate  welthe  that  there  was  then  in  the  towne ;  and  tl» 
showe  the  greate  povertie  at  this  daye,  and  other  greate  chaise  in  the  i 
being  greate  cause  to  have  the  saide  towne  to  be  discharged  of  the  saide  j 
taxe/*    In  1584,  suit  was  again  made  to  Parliament  for  the  remimnim 
tax.     It  was  repealed  in  1588. 

Venison  Feast.— 1552.  The  Hall  would  not  allow  Mr.  Fox,  the  late  BCmr, 
'*  24«.  8dL  charged  in  his  account  for  the  eatynge  ofvenysonJ*  1620.  The  ''Bde 
of  Rutland's  secretary  was  paid  for  bryngyng  the  bucke.**  1657.  Spent  at  I 
Red  Lion  at  the  '^  eating  of  the  buck  sent  to  the  Corporation  by  Sir  Anthony ' 
Irby,  Si.  185."  1712.  A  present  of  venison  sent  from  the  recorder.  1768.  The « 
Mayor  paid  lOi  lOs.  4d  for  exipenses  of  the  venison  feast  1803.  The  < 
poration  declined  to  accept  a  buck  from  Sir  Gilbert  Heatlicote.  In  1809,  LordjBEsdl 
Gwydir's  offer  of  a  brace  of  bucks  refused ;  and  a  brace  ordered  to  be  pur— — •*> 
chased ;  but  Sir  Joseph  Banks  offered  a  brace,  which  were  accepted.  In  1822,^  ^B» 
the  venison  cost  21i!.  58.  Id.  In  1826,  29^.  195.  4d  In  1827,  17i  Is.  6dL;s  -> 
and,  in  1828,  26/.  65.  ^d  _  ^ 

Wellkyn.' — 1580.  "  Lord  Clynton  to  borrow  the  wellkyn  of  brasse  of  thitrr  m-  ^ 
Corporation  for  his  necessarie,  according  to  his  desire."  1657.  *^  A  great  brttMcr^J^^ 
welkyn  belonging  to  the  borough,  being  now  no  longer  useful  to  tms  boroD^^  M.A» 
to  be  sold."  1694.  lOZ.  paid  to  John  Sherlock  to  buy  a  wilking  with  at  ^t— ^**^ 
tinghara.     This  was  sold  in  1757. 


'  We  have  sought  much  for,  and  have  made 
maay  inquiries  respecting,  the  meaning  of  this 
word.  One  answer  we  have  received  is,  that  it  was 
a  large  brass  horn  or  trumpeij  **  to  make  the  welkin 
ring,**  to  be  used  to  rouse  people  to  labour,  or  in 
processions  to  aid  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  Cor- 
poration, or  to  proclaim  meetings,  fairs,  &c.,  or  to 
give  alarm  in  case  of  fires,  tumults,  &c.  Another 
explanation  is,  that  it  was  a  tripod  pot  to  place 
on  a  previously  heated  hearth,  for  baking  cakes, 
&c.,  or  to  bake  the  maslin  bread  in;    but  this 


last  would  not  apply  to  any  puposes,  dtlMr 

the    Corporation    or  Lord  Clinton.     Nor      

either  a  brass  trumpet  or  a  brass  pot  cost  lOl^' 
in  1694.  Whatever  the  wellkyn  of  1580  was, 
think  the  wilking  of  1694  vras  an  apparfttus 
driving  piles,  in  which,  the  weight  being  dtrawn 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  let  lUl  on 
head  of  the  pile,  was  called  the  wilkiH.  It  was 
designated  when  such  an  apparatus  was  \ 
driving  the  piles  for  the  iron  bridge  in  1804. 


DIVISION  VIL 


^jjraoni  |te  0r  |0irottr. 


KX; 


t:;^  LAN,  Earl  of  Brittany,  and  nephew  to  the  Con- 
qiieror,  commanded  the  rear  of  the  army  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  rewarded  with  all  the 
lands  of  Earl  Edwin,  eldest  son  of  Algar,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  and  grandson  of  Leofric,  Duke  of  Mercia, 
in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  &c.  Alan  possessed 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  manors,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  one  were  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
His  title  was,  Alan  Rufus,  Earl  of  Brittany  and 

L     The  Earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond  was  the  first  subject  in  the 

)f  England,  and  next  in  rank  to  the  royal  family. 

-ufiis  was  the  founder  of  the  Richmond  Honour.'     Stukelet  says  that 

id  of  this  honour  was  Drayton  (now  an  obscure  village),  and  that  the  Earl  had  a 
That  part  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  which  was  in  Lincolnshire,  afterwards 
soke  of  Kirton,  and  was  begged  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  great  Burleigk"  • 

ing  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  Earl  Alan  had  land  in  Skirbeck,  Fish- 

igton,  I-/everton,  Leake,  and  Wrangle. 

lufxis,  the  fii'st  Earl  of  Richmond,  dying  without  issue  in  1089,  his 

possessions  became  vested  in  his  brother  Alan  Niger,  who  died  1093, 

i¥ards  in  his  brother  Stephen.     Stephen  was  a  great  benefactor  to 

id  Abbey,  and  died  1137-8. 

;ates  then  descended  to  Conan,  who  died  in  1 148,  and,  on  his  decease, 

Conan,  who  was  a  principal  benefactor  to  Kirkstall  Abbey,  Yorkshire. 

m  died  in  1171. 


le  Honour  meana  a  more  noble  sort  of 
which  other  inferior  estates  depend, 

ICC  of  certain  service  to  the  superior 

•dgnioiy  is  frequently  termed  an  honour j 
particularly  if  it  has  ever  belonged  to 

to  an  ancient  feudal  baron.     To  con- 


stitute an  honour^  however,  it  was  essential  that  it 
should  be  holden  of  the  King,  for  though  the  King 
might  grant  it  to  a  subject,  it  could  not  be  holden 
of&  subject,  if  the  King  assigned  it  to  another." 
— Thomson  on  Magna  Charta^  p.  236. 
'  Stukkley'r  Itinerary. 
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Geoffrey,  the  next  in  descent  from  Conan,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
at  a  tournament  the  19th  August,  1186,  he  left  a  widow  named  Constance,  who 
was  married  to  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  by  command  of  Henn'  II.  Ranulph, 
upon  his  marriage,  took  the  title  of  Dux  Britannia^,  Comes  CestriiB  et  Rich- 
niondia?. 

Alexander  de  Pointon  and  Osbert  Giffard  were  directed,  in  tlie  second  of 
John  (1200-1201)  to  tjike  an  account  of  the  lands  of  the  Countess  of  Richmond, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  and  this  account  states  the  rent  of  assize  of 
these  lands  within  the  soke  of  Holland  to  be  CAi  ISs.;  that  of  the  town  of 
St  Botolph,  SL  Os.  6(L ;  the  rent  of  the  stalls  in  that  town,  24«.  G(L ;  the  issues 
of  the  fair  of  St,  Botolj)h  for  the  previous  year,  54t  5s.  5(1,,  and  tliis  year  71/- 
The  rent  of  the  farm  of  Richmond,  14t*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  tliese 
lands  were  seized  by  the  King,  who  bestowed  them,  in  1229,  upon  Peter  of 
Savoy,  the  uncle  of  Queen  Eleanor.-  He  was,  according  to  some  writers, 
created  Earl  of  Richmond  in  1231,  but  this  is  denied  by  others.  In  1241,  tlie 
King  granted  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  tlie  town  of  Boston,  with  the 
sokes  and  fairs,**  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  since  the  deatli  of 
Conan  in  1171.  When  the  Tenia  de  Neville  (Inquisition  of  Knights'  fees*)  was 
taken  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  it  was  stated,  that  Peter  de 
Sabaudia  (Savoy) 

"  Holds  two  knights*  fees  aiid  a  half,  a  third  of  one  fee,  and  a  seventh  of  one  fee,  and  an 
eleventh  of  a  fee  in  the  wapentake  of  Kirton,  of  which  Hugh  de  Wigtoft  holds  one  half  of  a 
fee  in  the  village  of  Wyberton  and  elsewhere. 

"  Lambert  of  Mnleton  holds  the  third  part  of  one  fee  in  the  village  of  Frampton  and 
K^Tketon. 

**  Mai:garct,  who  was  the  wife  of  Alan  de  Multon,  holils  the  third  part  of  one  fee  in  the 
same. 

"  Robert  de  Cuppcldich  holds  the  seventh  part  of  the  same. 

"  Warinnis  de  Mimehenesy  holds  in  the  villages  of  Bykcr,  Donington,  and  elsewhere,  the 
third  part  of  one  fee. 

*'  "Ralph,  soil  of  Ralph,  holds  half  one  fee,  and  the  eleventh  part  of  one  fee,  in  Byker  and 
Wygotoft,  and  elsewhere. 

*'  Warimus  Eiigayno  hc^lds  the  seventh  ]iart  of  one  foe  in  K}Tketon. 

"Thomas  Karon  and  his  participants  hold  the  eleventh  i>ai*t  of  one  fee  in  the  vilhige  of 
Lcvci-ton. 

"  Ralph  de  Fer.ne  holds  the  third  ])art  of  one  fee  in  Ronington. 

**  Warimus  Kngaync  holds  one  fee  in  the  same  village  and  elsewliere. 

"  The  siune  Warimus,  and  Ralph  of  Quappclad,  hold  the  seventh  pai-t  of  one  fee  in 
Renington. 

*•  Sim(»n,  the  son  of  Phillii),  and  Alan  de  Seldich,  hold  of  the  same  the  twenty-fii*st  i>ai-t  of 
one  fee  in  Rt-nington. 

"  Ralph  do  Feniie  holds  the  fourth  part  of  one  fee  in  Toft- 


'  Pipe  Rolls,  '2  John,  Roll  6. 

-  C)Li)FiKi.n's  Wainftif,  p.  H7. 

^  Charter  Rolh^  Touurr. 

"*  The  oripiial  vjiluc  of  a  knight's  foe  in  the  rcipn 
of  the  ConcjUfnir  was  probably  20/.  pur  annum,  and 
a  certJiin  number  of  these  fees  were  n'qui>ite  to 
make  up  a  barony.  He  who  held  a  knijLrhtVs  fee 
wiLS  bound  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty 
days  in  every  year,  if  ealled  upon  ;  he  who  held  half 
a  fee,  was  only  bound  to  attend  twenty  days,  and  so 
in  proportion.  -Ulackstonk,  vol.  ii. 

Skldkx  says  these  knipht.>'  fees  were  not  all  of 
the  same  vidue,  but  some  preater,  sonic  less,  ac- 
cordinp  to  the  beneficence  of  the  Kincr,  or  those  who 
held  of  him  in  capite. 

HoLiNt.siiKAi)  say,  "  Eight  hide's,  or  soo  acres 
of  land,  were  a  kni^iht'a  fee  ;  if  so,  land  was  worth 


only  (•</.  an  acre  annual  rent  at  that  period." — See 
Kei.ttam's  Jhnncsday  Jllustrutrd^  p.  272. 

Camdkx  savs,  "A  knipht's  fee  is  ?o  much 
inheritance  as  is  sufficient  yearly  to  maiatmn  a 
kniL'ht  with  convenient  revenue,  which,  iu  Henry 
1 11. 's  davs,  was  IT)/."  fc>ir  Thomas  Smith  rates  it 
at  40/. 

Siowi:  says,  "Thrro  were  found  in  Enirland,  at 
the  time  of  the  C:ou(|uest,  ()0,-211  knitrhts*  fees,  of 
which  the  religious  houses  possessed  28,015." — 
Ajuials,  p.  'iSf). 

CowKKL  says,  "  A  knight's  fee  contained  twelre 
plow  lands,  or  (>(Ml  acn-s  of  land."— Lff?r  Dictionary. 

Mr.  Madox  dois  not  decide  respcetinir  the 
number  of  knight's  fees  created  !)y  William  f.,  but 
say«:.  "  We  mn?jt  be  careful  to  di^tinjruish  Wtween 
tlie  number  of  fees  and  that  of  knitrhts." — liaronia 
AnijUca,  p.  31. 
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^  Tlie  same  Ralph  holds  in  the  same  village,  and  in  the  wapentake  of  Kyrketon,  the  tenth 
port  of  one  fee. 
"John  de  Edlington  holds  in  Toft  the  sixteenth  part.'* 

The  above  is  all  that  was  held  in  the  division  of  Holland.' 
The  same  authority  says, — 

"The  soke  in  Holland,  originally  of  this  honour,  is  in  small  parcels  ;  and  the  men  of  St. 
Botolph*s  hold  seventy-three  carucates '  of  land  and  a  sixth  jmrt,  one  bovate '  of  land  and 
a  fifth  part^  one  bovate  of  land  and  a  tenth  part,  one  bovate  of  land,  for  which  they  render 
to  the  King  annually  751.  I4s.  3cL ;  bedsides  the  fakir  of  lluUaud,  with  its  appurtenances,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  King.**  * 

In  1243,  the  Duke  of  Brittany  unsuccessfully  sought  restitution  of  the 
Richmond  lands  and  title:  in  1245,  however,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  2000 
marks  a-year  in  lieu  of  them.  Peter  of  Savoy  held  the  honour  of  Richmond, 
but  Mr.  Gale  denies  that  he  ever  took  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,*  although 
DuGDALE  says  he  did  in  the  50  Henry  IIL^  (a.d.  1266).  In  1259,  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  renewed  his  ap[)lication  for  the  restitution  of  the  honour  of  Richmond 
to  his  family;  he  was  again  unsuccessful,  but  obtained  a  grant  of  1200^  sterling, 
and  a  free  gilt  of  200  marks  more  per  annum,  for  the  value  of  it  In  1266,  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  obtained  his  desire ;  Peter  de  Savoy  receiving  the  honour  and 
rape  of  Hastings  in  Sussex  in  exchange  for  the  honour  of  Richmond,  which 
was  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors,  the  Earls  (or  Dukes)  of  Brittany.^ 

In  1274  (2  Edward  I.),  the  tenants  of  the  fee  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  owed 
40L  5s,  Id,  on  account  of  the  aid  to  the  sister  of  the  King  (Henry  III.)  on  lior 
marriage.  This  debt  had  not  been  much  reduced  in  1281,  when  it  was  said  to 
be  35t  U  IdL^ 

At  this  time,  the  Earls  of  Richmond  held  manors  in  Benington,  Leverton, 
Leake,  Wrangle,  Skirbeck,  Fenney  Ste/eninge,  and  twenty-sLx  otlier  places  in 
Lincolnshire.^ 

In  the  8th  Edward  I.  (a.d.  1280),  the  annual  value  of  the  honour  of 
Richmond  was, — 

£.     s.    d. 

In  Lincolnshire 14(;4  17    8J 

Yorkshire 658  13  loj 

Cambridgeshire        371     4     0 

Nottinghamshire      130    5     4 

Hertfordshire 80  11  10^ 

Sussex       61     8    6i 

Norfolk      ..     ..     ••     ..     ..        80    0    0 

£2843    1     3^'^ 

*  Tef/a  dt  Nerillt  pp.  302  and  303.  '  ^  **  Bovate,  oroxpranp,  was  an  uncertain  quantity 

•  There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  ,  of  land,  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  acres  of 
m  e&TQcate  of  land.  TnoRNXON  says,  carucates  land,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil."— Kkl- 
aod  hides  are  the  ^ame,  and  Thoroton  8ay<i,  **  In  i  ham,  p.  \fA. 

Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire,  a  **  Hut  the  acres  also  varied  in  .«izc  in  different  parts 

camcate  Is  of  the  same  contents  as  a  hide."  '    of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  soil,  some  having 

Kklhah  says  the  hide  was  the  measure  of  land  16,  and  others   IB  and  20  feet  to  the  perch." — 

in  the  Confessor's  reign,  the  camcate  was  that  to  .    Kki.ham,  p.  148. 

which  it  was  reduced  in  that  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  Cowkll  says,  "  An  oxgatc  of  land  should  always 

that  the  "carucate  was  as  much  land  as  may  he  contain  13  acres,  and  that  four  oxgates  extend  to  a 

tilled  and  laboured  with  one  plough  and  the  beasts  pound  land." — Law  Dictionary. 

belonging  to  it  in  one  year,  having  meadow,  pasture,  "•  Iffifa  de  Nfrili. 

and  houses  for  the  people  and  cMtle  belonging  to  :        ^  RcHquiit  Galeann-,  p.  243. 

it."— /i/as/ra/ioiuq^  Domesday,  p.  1C8.  ^   - 

**  It  must  be  wious  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  custom  of  husbandry  in  every  county.'' 
— Skldxn,  p.  622. 


^  Baronage y  vol.  i. 

"  Reliquiie  Uahana^  p.  214. 

"  Pipe  Rolls,  1274,  iScc. 

^  Jnquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 


Carucates  are  generally  considered  to  have  con-    '      '"  Reliquia  Galeaiue,  p.  25^,  and  Patent  Rolls,  5() 
tallied  (all  together)  100  acres  of  land,  six  score  to    I    Ilcnry  111.  17. 
the  hmidfcd.  • 
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In  1283  (11  Edward  I.),  the  King  granted  to  John  de  Brittany,  Earl  of 

Richmond,  the  liberty  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  with  all  things  pertaining 
thereto,  such  as  a  view  of  frankpledge,  wrecks,  and  all  other  liberties  to  the 

said  honour  belonging ;  in  the  counties  of  Lincohi  and  Nottingham ;  he  paying 
to  tlie  King  20/.  per  annum.* 

Tlie  extent  and  vahic  of  the  property  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  in  Holland, 
in  Lincolnshire,  at  tliis  time,  was, — 

In  Boston. 

£.    #.   dL 

One  capital  messuage,  containiug,  in  buildings  and  in  gardens,  2  acres, 

worth  by  the  year 1     00 

200  acres  of  arable  land  held  in  demesne ;  they  are  measui'cd  by  the  j^erch 

of  20  feet,  worth  by  the  acre  12</.,  and  let  for      10    6    0 

42J  acres  of  meadow,  worth  per  acre  3;?.,  and  let  for       6     7    6 

13  acres  late  pasture,  now  ploughed,  worth  per  acre  20c/.,  let  for 1     2    6 

33i  acres  of  pasture,  worth  per  acre  20t/.,  let  for 2  15  10 

A  windmill,  let  for       2  10    0 

Six  salt  pans,  let  for 3    0    0 

Six  stalls,  in  Donington  market,  let  for    . .     . .     •  •     •  •      0  12    0 

12  acres  of  arable  land,  with  half  a  bovatc  of  common  in  Drayton,  Holland 

Fcn,letfor 0  13    4 

The  customary  tenants  occupy  25  J  l>ovates  of  arable  land,  which  is  255 

acres,  and  they  pay 7     1    9| 

Their  labour  is  worth 7    98 

They  pay  a  customary  tax  called  lIa.<!Tfjavd  (?)       10    0 

Some  of  these  customary  tenants  hold  beside  27  i  acres  of  land,  and  pay  . .  13    3 

Tlieir  lalxMir  is  worth 0    0  10 

The  cottfigers  pay 0  110 

One  of  them  j)ay8  Hacrgavel       014 

They  pay  besides  (50  fowls,  woi-th      0    5    0 

There  are  8  acres  subject  to  two  escheats,  worth 086 

The  free  tenants  pay ••      6    62 

Profits  of  court ••      800 

In  Fkami^ton. 

Another  capital  messuage,  woi*th  by  the  year 0  14    4 

Ifll  acres  of  arable  land  in  demesne,  worth  an  acre  \s.  \\<l.^  in  all 10     1     3 

3J)  aci'os  of  meadow,  woilh  an  acre  2v<.  (k/.,  in  all      417     G 

A  pasture  containing  10  acres,  woi-th  an  acre  l.<.  (if/.,  ill  all 3    0    0 

Another  ])asturc  in  (Jotetoft  Chcltillioni  and  the  sea  niar.sh,  of  ISJ  acres   ..  0  18    C 
A  pastuiv  callctl  the  Holms  in  tlio  town  of  l>oston,  parcel  of  the  manor  of 

Franipton,  containing  Ks  acres,  worth  IJ-f.  ()(/.  an  acre  ;  the  whole     ••     ••  3    3    0 

A  windmill 2     0     (> 

The  customary  tenants  occupy  9  borates  of  land,  being  310  acres  of  arable 

and  pasture  ;  tliey  pay  by  tlie  year       2  13    8 

Tlicir  customary  labour  is  worth       4     J)    X> 

Several  cottagei*s  who  hold  41  acres  of  arable  and  pasture,  and  pay    . .     . .  1  16    8 

Their  enstomary  labour  is  worth       0     2    9 

Also  12  fowls,  worth 010 

In  Fraunch  hundred  are  KU  bovates  of  land,  belonging  to  the  manor  of 

Frampton,  which  consist  of  133  acres  of  arable,  meadow,  and  jiasture, 

which  pay  a  year      3    8  10 

The  customary  labour  there  is  worth       (i     4    0 

Also  28  fowls,  worth 0    2    4 

Also  5  bushels  of  salt,  continuing,  by  I^)ndon  measure,  1  quarter  2  bushels, 

worth 013 

The  annual  customary  aid 

The  free  tenants  (sock-men)  pay       0  18    2 

^  Roi,  Orig,  Abbrer.  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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And  one  pound  of  cummin,  worth 0    0    1 

The  routs  in  the  marsh      2  10    0 

Tlie  perquisites  of  courts 300 

In  the  town  of  Gosberkyrk  are  two  carucatea  and  two  bovates  of  land, 

which  render  yearly . .     2    5  10] 

In  Donyngton  2  carucates  and  11  bovates,  let  for ••     ••  2    2  lOf 

In  Bicker  2i  carucatea,  let  for 2  10     li 

In  Wyketoft  3  carucates  and  7  bovates,  let  for       3  17    8 

In  Sutterton  5)  carucates,  let  for      «5  10    2| 

In  Algerkyrk  6  carucates  and  7  bovates,  let  for      6  18    8 

In  Kyrkton  12  carucates  and  5  bovates,  let  for       13  12    5 

In  the  same  town  1  carucate  and  6i  bovates,  held  by  Coterell  tenure,*  and 

W 17    OJ 

In  Wyberton,  Frampton,  and  Skyrbek,  are  9  carucatea  and  the  fourth  part 

of  a  bovate,  which  pay 9    011 

In  Leak  10  carucates,  which  pay       10    0    0 

In  Leverton  5  carucates,  which  pay 5    0    0 

In  Donyngton  2  carucates,  whicn  pay       2    0    0 

In  Skyrbeck  2  carucates  and  2  bovates,  which  pay 2    6     1 

In  the  same  town  1  carucate,  held  by  Rodolphus  de  Rochefort,  which  pajrs  0  19  10 
All  the  above  free  tenants  pay  in  common  for  maat  for  swine  every  leap 

year  (that  is  every  fourth  year),  29<.  92c/.  by  the  year       0    7    3] 

In  Byker  is  an  escheat,  worth  a  year        0  K!    0 

In  Skyrbeck  an  escheat,  worth  a  year       030 

In  Leverton  two  escheats,  worth  a  year 0  13    0 

In  Algerkyrk  one  escheat,  worth  a  year 030 

In  Sutterton  one  escheat,  worth  a  year 090 

Profits  of  court,  worth  a  year 18    0    0 

Valuation  of  the  Borough  of  Boston. 

Profits  of  the  assise  of  bread,  beer,  &c 8  14    31 

Rent  of  houses,  let  from  the  time  the  mart  ceases  till  the  next  mart  time. .  20  11     8) 

Rent  for  land  held  by  John  de  Wormeloy        1  10    0 

Profits  of  the  town  court 7    0    0 

Profits  of  the  market  court (3    4    0 

Rent  of  houses,  called  during  the  mart,  front  houses 71010 

„      20  stalls  at  the  mart       11   14     2 

„      certain  houses  called  the  King's  booths      28  13    4 

„      houses  let  to  the  merchants  of  Ipres 20    0    0 

„         „        let  to  merchants  of  Cologne 25  10    0 

„         „        let  to  merchants  of  Caen  and  Ostend 11     0    0 

„         „        let  to  merchants  of  Arras 13     6     8 

„      a  house,  late  William  de  Gaunt 115    0 

„  „        late Falencis 4    0    0 

„      staUs  and  places  not  engaged  by  the  year 89  10    0 

A  custom  called  laatage  of  ships       0  10    0 

Peter  of  Savoy  had,  when  he  conveyed  his  property  to  the  Queen  (the  King's 
mother),  perquisites  of  the  court  of  Robert  of  Tateshele  and  John  de  Val- 
libus,  held  during  the  mart,  on  the  west  part  of  the  town  of  Boston,  which 

belongs  to  the  said  Robert  and  John 500 

Due  from  the  commonalty  of  Lincoln,  for  licence  to  trade  during  the  mart, 

on  the  property  of  the  said  Robert  and  John      10    0    0 

Kent  of  a  house,  in  tenure  of  William  de  Durham,  citizen  of  London. ...  400 

„  in  tenure  of  Ingeram  de  Beton 4    0    0 

„  in  tenure  of  William  de  Beton      2    0    0 

„  in  tenure  of  Robert  de  Melburne. .     4  10    0 

Composition  for  a  pair  of  boots  and  gilt  spurs,  due  out  of  the  house  of  John 

deOysor ..     ..     ••      ••  06     8 

Customs  upon  boards  and  green  timber  ••      068 

'  Or  of  the  fee  of  Coterell  or  itrvilt  tenure. 
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£.    s.    <L 

Rent  of  a  house,  held  hy  Tlol)ert  de  Gnmcacroft     . .     . .     •  •      0  16    0 

„  „      lato  William  do  Gauiite 120 

,,        a  cott^agc  in  Whassynburn,  held  by  the  nuns  of  Stikcswold        . .       0    2    0 

Receipt  fi)r  tronage      400 

Periiuisites  of  the  court  during  the  mart 4000 

(The  end  of  Boston.'; 

To  return  to  the  succession  of  the  Earls  of  Richmond.  John,  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, son  of  the  Earl  John,  to  whom  Peter  de  Savoy  released  the  honour  of 
Richmond,  obtained  license  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  about  1281,  and  borrowed 
2000  marks  upon  some  of  his  lands  towards  defraying  his  expenses.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Henry  HI.  After  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  he  was,  in 
1294,  general  of  the  English  forces  in  France,  in  the  war  with  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France;  but  in  1296  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  French  king,  and  was 
created  a  peer  of  Franco.*  The  lands  of  the  Richmond  Honour  were  then 
seized  by  Edward  L,  but  were  restored  to  the  Earl  by  Edward  HL  on  the  peace 
with  France  in  1334.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  these  restored  hononrs; 
for  he  died  on  the  14tli  of  November  in  that  year,  being  crushed  by  the  fall  of 
a  wall  at  Lyons  at  the  coronation  of  Pope  Benedict  XL  or  XIL,  whose  horse  he 
had  the  honour,  and  as  it  hapjxjned  the  misfortune,  to  lead  at  that  ceremony.* 
His  son  John  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  and  possessed  the  lands 
and  title  imtil  his  death,  which  occurred  30th  of  April,  1341.*  This  E^rl  dying 
without  issue,  a  contest  ensued  among  his  relations  for  the  property  of^the 
honour  of  Richmond;  which  was  terminated  by  Edward  HI.  bestowing  it  npon. 
his  fourth  son,  John  of  (Jaunt,  who  was  declared  Earl  of  Richmond  ^^per  cine- 
tura7n  (jladiiy^  20th  September,  1342,  when  he  was  not  quite  three  years  oT 
age.'* 

This  grant  to  John  of  Gaunt  was  confirmed  in  1354 ;  and  in  1361  it  was  also 
confirmed  by  tlie  Parliament,  and  by  a  release  from  all  claim  to  the  honour  of 
Riclimond  by  tlic  Duk(;s  of  Brittany.^  In  1372,  John  of  Gaiuit,  then  King  of 
Castile  and  Duke  of  Lancaster,  restored  the  honour  of  Richmond  to  John  Duke 
of  lirittany,  who  entered  into  closer  engagements  with  Edward  HI.  than  were 
agreeable  to  the  King  of  France,  who  in  consequence  dispossessed  him  of  his 
Duchy  of  Brittany.  The  dispossessed  Duke  came  to  England  in  1374,  where 
he  resided  until  the  death  of  Edward  HI.  in  1377,  living  upon  the  revenues  of 
his  Richmond  estates.  He  was  reconciled,  however,  to  the  King  of  France  in 
1381,  and  was  restored  to  the  Duchy  of  Brittany.  The  last  notices  we  find  of 
the  lirittany  and  Richmond  families  hi  connexion  with  this  neighbourhood  are, 
in  ISO-^,  when  John  of  Brittany  had  a  grant  for  a  market  in  Boston;  in 
1322,  when  John  of  BritUmy,  Count  of  Richmond,  had  a  grant  of  return  of 
briefs  in  his  town  of  St.  Botoli)h ;  and  hi  1359,  when  a  grant  was  made  of  a 
toll  to  Jolin  Count  of  Richmond  for  the  paving  of  the  town.  Mr.  Gale 
observes : — 


'  Rrgistrurn  Honoris  dr  Richmond,  p.  37.  Ap- 
pendix ;  and  Chancnry  Kolls,  y  Kdwaril  1. 

-  Rd'utuite  iJaleamPy  p.  245. 

3  lbid\  p.  247. 

An  In'udH.  poi,l  Mortem  was  taken  on  the  death 
of  this  carl  in  relation  to  his  property  in  Boston. 
In  this  intjHi.<itwn  the  Capital  Me>«ua^e  in  the 
Hallirarth  is  alluded  to.  The  houses  and  shops 
rii.tid  out  durinjr  the  mart  are  valued  at  100/.  per 
auiiuui,  find  no  more,  "  hecausc  foreigners  came  not 
iii<  re  }i<  thiy  w»  re  wont  to  do.     The  rents  of  assize 


from  freeholders  in  Boston  are  valued  nt  7/.  10». ; 
those  from  free  tenants  in  the  sokes  of  Kirton  and 
Skirheek  at  (>(>/.  This  inquisition  was  the  last  ta^ea 
on  the  death  of  any  Karl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond.** 
— Inqvis.  jwst  Mortem^  8  Edward  III.  No.  70. 

The  clear  value  of  the  property  held  iu  Doston, 
pertiui>ites  of  fair,  &c.,  arc  stated  to  be  1B3/.  8«.i^. 
— firrords  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ^  8  Edward  III. 

"^  R'lifpii/r  (I'alcantVf  p.  251. 

•  J  hid.  252.  *  Ibid.  25.3. 
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*So  unhappy  is  the  sitoation  of  a  weak  prince  when  it  places  him  between  two 
others,  that  are  each  of  them  too  strong  for  him,  and  an  equal  match  one  for  the 
other,  that  he  miist  ever  be  dependent  on  one  of  them  and  undergo  the  other's  resent- 
ment. This  was  always  the  case  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  betwixt  the  Kings  of  England 
and  France.'*' 

The  possessor  of  this  tide  in  the  present  instance  offended  tlie  English  king, 
Richara  IL ;  and  in  1385,  the  honour  of  Richmond  was  declared  to  be  again 
confiscated ;  and  was  granted  by  the  King  to  Anne  his  Queen  for  her  life.  In 
1387,  however,  the  King  was  reconciled  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  the  Rich- 
mond Honour  was  restored  to  him  by  a  new  grant  It  was  seized  again  by  the 
crown  in  1398,  and  granted  (Mr.  Gale  thinks  with  the  Duke's  consent)  to 
Joanna,  wife  of  Ralph  Bassett  of  Drayton,  and  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany. 
Henry  IV.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1400,  bestowed  the  lionour  without 
the  title,  upon  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  hekl  it  until  his  death, 
4th  of  Henry  VL  (a.d.  1426),  when  it  was  riven  to  John  Duke  of  Bedford.^ 
This  property  was  never  afterwards  restored  to  the  ducal  family  of  Brittany, 
but  they  use^  the  tide  until  "Anne,  the  heiress  of  the  family  married  Charles  VU- 
Kuig  of  France  (circa  1430),  when  the  duchy  was  united  to  the  French  crown ; 
after  which  time  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond  was  not  assumed  by  any 
foreigner."* 

We  find,  however,  in  the  public  records  a  different  account  of  the  ownership 
of  that  part  of  the  property  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  with  which  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned.     This  statement  is,  that 

"The  greater  manor  of  Boston — that  on  the  east  side  of  the  water — belonged  to  John 
Earl  of  Richmond  and  his  descendants,  till  the  attainder  of  John  de  Dreux,  Ihike  of  Brit- 
tany and  Earl  of  Richmond,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Richard  II.  (1385),  for  his  adherence  to 
the  French  king  ;  and  his  possessions  were  adjudged  by  Parliament,  14  Richard  II.  (1391), 
to  be  therefore  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  earldom  of  Kichmond  wa.s  Huccessively  conferred 
on  Ralph  de  Neville,  lord  Raby,  for  life  ;  then  on  John  Plautagenet,  Duke  of  liedford  ;  after- 
wards on  Edmund,  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  by  Queen  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.  On  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lancastrians,  it  was  conferred  by  Edward  IV.  on  his  brother,  Richard 
Doke  of  Gloucester ;  but  Henry  Tudor,  son  and  heir  of  Edmund  by  Margaret  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  continued  to  bear  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Richmond ;  and  upon  his  coming  to  the  throne  as  Henry  VII.  this  honour  became 
merged  in  the  crown  ;  until  Henry  VI 11.  granted  the  same  to  his  natural  son,  Henry,  Duke 
of  &>merset  and  Richmond,  who  died  under  age  without  issue  ;  when  the  earldom,  and  the 
property  in  and  near  to  Boston,  as  a  member  thereof,  reverted  again  to  the  crown,  and 
continued  therein  until  the  37th  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  Boston  property  was  granted  to  the 
Corporation  of  Boston,"* 

as  has  been  already  stated. 

This  will,  probably,  be  a  proper  place  to  introduce  some  notice  of  that  cele- 
brated lady,  Maboabet  Countess  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  women  of  her  own  or  of  any  age  of  the  world.  We 
have,  however,  to  discourage  the  idea  that  she  ever  resided  in  Boston  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  high  birth  and  regal  relationship  of  "  the  Ladye  Margarette  "  form  the 
least  part  of  her  claim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity ;  though  scarcely  any  one 
ever  coasted  a  more  illustrious  descent  She  was  the  daughter  ot  John  de 
Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  great-ffranddaugliter  of  John  of  Gaunt  She 
had  for  her  husbands  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  Sir  Henry  Stafford, 


*  ReUquue  Oaleatue,  p.  256. 
'  Jbid,  pp.  256,  257. 

*  Ibid.  p.  259. 


*  Rot,  Parliamentarian  14  Richard  II.  No.    14, 
and  Records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
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son  of  Humphrey,  the  creat  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Thomas  Lord  Stanley, 
first  Earl  of  Derby  of  his  name.  She  was  the  mother  of  Henry  VH.,  and  sister 
by  marriage  to  Henry  VI.  She  was  jealously  watched  by  Edward  IV.  as  the 
mother  of  the  exiled  Tudor ;  and  she  was  patronised  by  Richard  HI.  as  the 
consort  of  the  powerful  Stanley.  From  her  have  descended  all  the  sovereigns 
of  England  who  have  reigned  since  Henry  VH. ;  and  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret, 
daiighter  of  Henry  VH.,  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  the  grandfather  of  James  I. 
of  England.  She  has  been  commemorated  by  Shakespeare,  and  her  virtues 
recorded  by  Erasmus ;  she  needs  no  superb  tomb,  no  pompous  record,  to  keep 
her  remembrance  in  the  minds  of  succeeding  generations.  She  was  the  earliest* 
of  English  female  authors,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  noble  English- 
women. She  was  born  at  Bletsoe,  near  Higham  Ferrars,  in  1441,  and  died  at 
Westminster  29th  June,  1509,  about  two  months  after  the  death  of  her  son 
Henry  VII.^  To  have  had  such  a  woman  in  any  way  connected  with  this 
district  must  be  reorarded  as  a  high  honour.  The  roll  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  Boston  informs  us  that  she  was  admitted  a  sister  of  that  institution  in 
1502,  under  the  name  and  title  of  "  the  excellent  Princess  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  the  most  noble  Prince  Henry  VII.,  King  of 
England  and  France."  The  only  other  instance  we  have  found  which  associates 
Margaret's  name  with  Boston  is,  that  a  rate  was  laid  in  her  time  for  the  repairs 
of  Boston  Sluice.^  This  sluice  was  intimately  connected  with  the  draina<je  of 
the  country ;  and  Margaret  being  then  the  possessor  of  Tattershall  Castle — 
which  had  been  granted  her  by  Henry  VII.  on  its  forfeiture  by  Sir  Thomas 
Neville,  a  Yorkist,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  Bridge — her 
interest  in  the  drainage  of  her  estate  there  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for 
her  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  sluice  at  Boston  without  her  being  par- 
ticularly connected  with  that  town.  We  do  not  find  that  this  lady  ever  resided 
nearer  Boston  than  Collyweston,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  hers,  and  where  she  had  a  stately  mansion,  in  which  she  was  living 
so  late  in  her  life  as  1501.  She  inherited  the  title  of  Countess  of  Richmond 
from  her  first  husband.  She  was  deprived  of  it  and  the  property  attached  to  it 
by  Edward  IV.  The  attainder  was  removed,  and  the  title  and  property  restored 
by  her  son  Henry  VII.  in  1485  or  1486.  This  was,  however,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Richmond  Fee  or  Honour,  which  we  have  seen  was  more  than 
once  possessed  by  persons^  entii-ely  unconnected  with  the  title  and  the  baronage 
of  Richmond. 

Ranulph  Earl  of  Richmond  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  at  Boston  in  1220.^ 
We  know  that  a  town  called  Richmonton  is  found  in  old  maps  of  this  district ; 
but  we  think  this  is  an  error  for  Richmond-tor,  or  Richmond  Tower,  which 
was  probably  situated  in  the  enclosures  adjacent  to  the  present  tower,  where 
many  considerable  foundations  may  yet  be  traced.^  It  is  very  likely  also  that 
the  still  more  ancient  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Mercia  was  in  this  locality  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest. 


>  So  says  Miss  Halsted  ;  but  this  is  incorrect. 
Juliana  Barnes'  work  upon  Hawking,  Hunting ^ 
ii(C.j  was  published  in  1481,  several  years  before  any- 
thing from  the  pen  of  the  Countess  of  Richmond 
appeared.  The  latter  lady  was,  probably,  "the 
second  English  female  author."  Her  contemporary, 
as  a  literary  lady,  was  Margery  Kempe,  of  Lynn. 

2  See  Life  of  Margaret  Beaufort ,  by  Miss  Caro- 
line A.  Halstkd,  published  1839. 

3  See  History  of  the  Bridge  and  Sluice  at  Boston, 
at  page  251. 


■*  Peter  of  Savoy,  in  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
Ralph  Neville,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  those  of 
Richard  11.  and  Henry  VI. 

^  This,  we  think,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
Mansion  House,  called  Hall-toft  Manor  in  South 
End. 

*  Spelman,  in  his  ViUare  Anglicum^  says, 
**  Richmonton,  Line.  Skirbeck  trap.  Holand 
dit'is. ;  *'  but  he  may  have  been  misled  by  the  olil 
maps. 
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In  Domesday  Book  it  is  said,  ^^  In  Richo  is  soke  of  Drajrton  ten  carucates  of 
land  to  be  taxed,  land  to  ten  ploughs,  thirty-five  sokemen,  and  twenty-eight 
bordars,  have  there  seven  ploughs,  and  twelve  acres  of  meadow." 

We  know  that  Richmond  and  Richmonton  have  been  considered  as  indicated 
in  this  paragraph ;  we  see  no  reason  to  think  so,  excepting  the  mere  shnilarity 
of  names,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  honour  of  Richmond  and  the  title  of  Count 
or  E^l  of  Richmond  did  not  derive  their  distinctive  appellations  from  anv  place 
in  this  neighboorhood,  the  head  of  the  barony  being  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  it  would  be  singular  indeed  if  the  possessions  of  the  Earl  of  Mercia  in 
Lincolnshire  contained  a  locality  identical  in  name  with  the  head  of  the  barony 
of  his  Norman  successor  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  barely  possible  to  have  been  so ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  very  strong  testimony  to  place  in  opposition  to  the 
inoiprobability,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Richmond  Fee  or  Honour  took  its 
name  from  the  title  of  its  possessor,  and  not  from  that  of  the  locality  of  the  seat 
of  that  Dossessor  near  Boston. 

The  family  of  Rochford,^  whose  name  is  closely  connected  with  this  subject, 
inasmuch  as  the  present  building — near  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  Rich- 
mond Tower — is  generally  known  as  Rochford  Tower,  was  resident  in  this 
neighbourhood  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  first  notice  we  find  of  this  family 
is,  that  Ralph  de  Rocliford  is  mentioned  in  connexion  >vith  the  hundred  of 
Skirbeck  in  1274  ;2  and  he  also  held  land  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  when 
the  Testa  de  Neville  was  taken ;  and  was  summoned  under  the  general  writ 
to  perform  military  service,  and  to  join  the  king  with  men  and  anns  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  as  having  lands  worth  40«.  per  annum  and  upwards.' 
Roger,  brodier  of  Ralph,  claimed  to  have  assise  of  bread  and  beer,  and  rights 
and  profits  of  court,  &c.,  within  a  portion  of  the  wapentake  of  Skirbeck  in 
1274.*  Walter  de  Rochford  also  held  land  in  Skirbeck,  and  Fenne  at  this 
time.  "  Raimond  de  Rochford  de  Fcnnc  in  Hoyland  "  held  projwrty  in  Boston 
in  1293.5 

Sir  John  de  Rochford  lived  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II. 
and  III.  His  daughter  Margaret  was  married  to  Sir  Frederic  Tilney  of  Boston. 
This  lady  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  Maude  Tilney  "  who  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  steeple  at  Boston. 

Sir  Saier  de  Rochford  was  a  commissioner  of  sewers  and  seabanks  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 16  Edw^ard  IlL  (1342),  and  was  an  eminent  soldier  in  the  wars  in 
France.  In  the  33J  Edward  III.  he  undertook  to  keep  safely  tlie  King  of 
France,  then  a  prisoner  in  Englajid,  at  Somerton  Castle  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
was  to  be  allowed  two  shillings  per  day.^*  Sir  Saier  de  Rochford  was  high 
sherifi*  of  Lincolnshire  1349  to  1355,  both  inclusive.  He  was  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  but  escaped  punishment  He  was  again  a  subject 
of  royal  clemency  in  1322,  being  pardoned  for  having  adhered  to  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  barons  upon  paying  a  fine  of  200  marks.  He  is  mentioned  in 
the  Inqids.  ad  quod  damnum  in  1342,  1347,  1352,  and  1354. 

Ralph  Rochford  was  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  in  Boston 
in  1350.  Sir  John  de  Rochford  was  M.P.  for  the  county  in  1376,  1391, 
and  1399,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dugdale  in  various  years  from  1375  to 
1411.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  1381 ;  and 
is,  probably,  the  Master  John  Rochford  who  was  summoned  to  a  council  at 


'  Some  authorities  say  this  family  took  its  name 
from  a  town  in  Essex,  others  that  it  originated  at 
Stoke  Rochford,  near  Grantham. 

*  Roi,  Hund.,  vol.  i.  p.  349,  and  p.  385. 


*''  Parliament  an/  IVrifs. 

♦  Hundred  Rofls,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

•  Escheat  Rolls. 

^  Rtmer's  Fadera^  vol.  vi.  131. 
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Westminster  by  Henry  IV.  in  1402.  He  is  mentioned  as  of  Boston  in  1404  and 
1408. 

Sir  Ralph  Rochford  was  living  at  Rochford  Tower  near  Boston,  1390.  Sir 
Ralph  together  with  Sir  Robert  de  Leek,  Sir  Philip  de  Tilney,  and  Sir  John 
Rociiford,  knights,  had  a  patent  from  Richard  II.  in  1401,  ''to  proclaim  and 
take  care  that  the  graziers  in  Holland  and  Kestcvcn  presumed  not  to  sell  any  of 
their  cattle  at  a  higher  price  than  was  customary."^  Sir  Ralph  was  sheriff  of 
the  county  1407.  A  Sir  Ralph  Rochford  is  mentioned  by  Dugdale  in  1426 
and  1431. 

Sir  John  Rochford  was  famous  for  his  high  birth,  long  travels  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  liis  translation  of  "  Josephus,  his  Antiquities,"  *'  Pofy- 
chronicon,"  &c.-  He  was  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  14  Richard  II.,  and 
sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  1392,  1401,  and  1409.  His  name  al^  occurs  as  a  com- 
missioner of  sewers  1377,  1393,  1410,  and  1421. 

In  the  Codrington  Library,  All  Saints'  College,  Oxford,  are  copies  of  tlie 
following  works  by  John  Rochford,  knight,  in  MSS. : — 

"  Flores  Historicum  per  Matt  Westmonast':  una  cum  tabula  facta  Joh: 
Rochfort  militem;  cujus  libri,  prima  pars  continet  res  gestas  a  princip. 
mundi  ad  nativitatem  Christi.  Secunda,  ab  adventu  Christi  usq:  ad  advcntum 
Normannorum.  Tertia,  ab  adventu  Normannorum  usq'  ad  an:  Christi  ISO?." 
**Notabilia  extracta  per  John  de  Rochford,  de  XXL  lib:  Fk  Joseph],  anno 
Regis  Henrici  IV."  8vo. 

Sir  Henry  Rochford,  son  of  Sir  Ralph,  was  a  commissioner  of  sewers  1423.' 

A  John  Kocliford  occurs  as  an  inhabitant  of  Boston  in  1534. 

The  arms  of  the  Rochfords  were,  quarterly  or  and  gules,  a  border  sable 
bezanty.  Holles  mentions  tlicm  as  occurring  in  Freiston  Church  in  connexian 
with  those  of  the  Leakes. 

The  Rochfords  were  not  connected  in  any  other  way  with  the  Richmond 
family  than  by  holding  land  of  them  in  Skirbcck,  Fishtoft,  Boston,  and  Fenne: 
and  this  they  did  at  a  very  early  period  ;  probably  as  early  as  1201,  when  tlie 
farm  of  Richmond  was  returned  as  paying  14/.  yearly  rent  The  property  now 
called  the  Roclieford  or  Kynie-town-tarin,  was  granted  whilst  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown  by  Henry  VII.  (circa  1504),  to  the  abbot  and  church  of  West- 
minster;* and  from  thence  it  descended  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
who  are  the  present  proprietors.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  tower  was 
built  at  the  time  when  the  proixjrty  was  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster, 
and  that  the  estate  was  then  held  by  tlie  Kocliford  family,  and  that  it  thus 
received  its  name  of  Rocliford  Tower.  The  ])roj)crty  is  mentioned  in  156'i  as 
"the  Manor  of  Rocheforthe  Tower,  held  by  tlie  clean  and  chai)ter  of  West- 
minster ;"  and  land  was  held  under  them  in  socage  by  f(\ilty  in  Benington,  the 
tenants  being  bound  to  attend  the  liOrd's  Court.''  The  projx^rty  j^robably 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  Kocliford  family  until  near  IGOO  ;  but  in  1640  it  was 
held  by  Nightinizale  Kyme,  Esq. ;  and  it  continued  to  be  held  by  that  fjunily, 
and  the  descendants  thereof  in  the  female  line,  until  the  year  1816.  We  shall 
give  a  genealogical  and  biograj)hical  sketch  of  this  ancient  family  in  another 
place ;  but  the  lact  that  this  estate  was  occupied  for  them  for  nearly  200  years, 


'  Turnor's  Orantham.  '  their  manor   of  Walpolc  iiutil   1500. — Watson'? 

^  Fuller's  Worthies.  I  Kishruch. 

'  The  Rochfords  had  a  manor  called   Rochford  '  '  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Com jwf us  of  St.  Mary** 

Manor,  at  Wulpole,  St.  Pctcr'5!,  where  some  of  the  Guild  as  the  property  of  the  Abbot  of  Westniinstcr, 

family  resided  in   l.'%:)0,  VM'v,  HO.J,  14'23,  and  144(-.  ;  before  1516. 

They  intermarried  into  the  Walpolc  family,  and  hold  1  *  Bihl,  IIurL  413. 
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jnstifies  this  brief  mention  of  them  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  this  part  of 
the  ancient  honour  of  Richmond,  and  very  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  present 
tower  being  now  generally  known  as  Kyme  Tower. 

The  following  engraving  accurately  represents  all  that  remains  of  the 
residence  of  the  Rochfords  and  the  Kymes  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  was, 
probably,  erect«l  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  when  the  property  passed  to 
the  Aboey  of  Westminster.  The  old  house,  which  formerly  adjoined  the 
Tower,  was  evidently  of  about  that  period  ;  it  was  taken  down  in  1807.  The 
Tower  is  nearly  two  miles  east  from  Boston  Church.  It  and  about  two  acres 
of  land  adjoining  it,  are  in  the  parish  of  Boston ;  the  remainder  of  the  land  in 
Fishtofi 


This  tower  is  of  brick  and  quadrangular,  having  an  octagonal  turret  on  its 
south-east  angle,  which  contains  a  flight  of  about  seventy  steps  communicating 
with  the  upper  apartments,  of  which  there  are  three ;  the  top  is  covered  with 
lead,  and  enclosed  with  an  embattled  parapet ;  the  other  three  angles  are  termi- 
nated with  neat  embattled  turrets.  The  ground-floor  is  secured  by  strong 
groined  vaultings,  and  is  not  connected  with  the  flight  of  stops.  It  was  probably 
used  as  a  dungeon. 

In  the  old  house  to  which  we  have  alluded  there  were  several  old  por- 
traits, said  to  have  been  of  the  Kyme  family;  there  were  also  three  coats- 
of-amis,  with  different  bearings,  but  with  this  same  motto,  "  In  cruce  nostra 
sahiB.^  A  fine  avenue  of  trees  which  stood  in  the  front  of  the  Tower,  in 
a  line  between  it  and  Boston  Church,  was  cut  down  about  fifty  years  ago. 
The  Tower  was  formerly  moated  round,  and  the  remains  of  the  moat  may  yet 
be  traced. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  anirlc  of  the  Tower  was 

T  T 
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formerly  a  considerable  mound  or  eminence ;  two  of  these  are  now  remaining, 
those  from  the  south  east  and  north-east  angles  having  been  levelled*  For 
what  purpose  these  were  thrown  up  is  not  known.  ^ 


^  The  mound  opposite  the  soath-westem  angle  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Toot  Hill,  and  the  lane  on 
the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  caUed  Toot  Lane.  Toot 
is  an  old  English  word  signifying  to  pry  curiously  or 
impertinently.  Tot  en  used  to  mean  'Mook  out.'' 
Chaucer  has  toteth  for  looketh. 

'*  A  tote  hill  is  an  eminence  from  which  there  is 
a  good  look-out.*' — See  Wilbraham's  Cheshire 
Glossarpf  p.  86.     "  Tooting  and  prying." — Tay- 


lor's Works  (1630),  vol.  i.  p.  119.    From  hence, 
probably,  touter^  a  looker  out. 

Tothill,  near  Alford,  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  an  artificial  hill  in  the  village,  still  called 
Toot  hill.  Hence,  probably,  the  eminences  in  ques- 
tion were  merely  mounds  thrown  up  in  the  grounds 
adjoining  the  Tow^er  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
more  extensive  prospect ;  a  desirable  advantage  in 
this  level  country. 


DIVISION   VIII. 


(^mmtt  Bt  §08ton. 


N  the  uncertainty  respecting  Boston  having  been 
a  Roman  station,  mere  is  great  difficulty  in 
coming  to  any  conclusion  relative  to  its  early 
commercial  importance ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Roman  station  at  Boston  would 
also  ensure  to  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  trade. 
Lincoln  was  a  principal  city  of  tne  Romans,  and, 
no  doubt,  derived  some  of  its  importance  from 
its  situation  on  a  navigable  river.  Boston,  at 
the  outfall  of  that  river,  could  not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  its  position.  The 
whole  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject,  however,  is  only  surmise,  since  no 
data  exist  upon  which  to  establish  anything  relative  to  the  trade  of  Boston 
daring  either  the  Roman  or  the  Saxon  rule  in  England. 

There  are  many  passages  in  Mr.  Wobsaae's  late  publication  which  suggest 
a  probability  that  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood  were  visited  by  the  Scandi- 
navians for  trading  purposes ;  for  it  is  certain  that  all  the  Northmen  who  landed 
in  England  were  not  marauding  Vi-kings  bent  only  on  rapine  and  plunder ;  they 
were  often  peacefiil  merchants.* 

The  first  record  we  meet  with  relative  to  the  commerce  of  Boston,  is  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  when  it  is  stated  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
the  wool  of  fliis  country  was  not  generally  manufactured  at  home,  but  dyed, 
sent  abroad,  and  reimported  in  tne  web.  A  desire  to  encourage  domestic 
manufactures  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  woollen  cloth  dyed  or 
undyed.  This  prohibition,  although  palatable  to  the  weavers,  was  the  reverse 
to  the  towns  where  the  dyeing  of  foreign  fabrics  had  been  carried  on.  But  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  when  any  privilege  could  be  obtained  for  money,  many 
towns  purchased  permission  to  buy  and  sell  woollen  cloths,  as  in  the  time  of 


Wobsaae's  DaneSt  8(c,  in  England^  pp.  99,  100,  I,  2»  &c. 
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Henry  I.  The  relative  importance  of  the  trade  in  the  several  towns  may  be  in 
some  measure  estimated  by  the  amount  which  they  respectively  paid  for  this 
privilege. 

Lincoln  paid 26  13    4 

Newcastle        16  13    4 

Northampton 10    6    0 

Gloucester       6  13    4 

Worcester 500 

Norwich  500 

Nottingham 3    6    8> 

London^  York,  and  other  places,  among  which  was  Boston,  where  Weavers' 
Guilds  had  been  established,  do  not  occur  in  this  list,  as  the  restriction  was  in 
their  favour. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  called  the  Quinzemey  which 
was  levied  upon  Boston  in  the  early  part  of  King  John's  reign.  An  account 
was  rendered  into  the  Exchequer,  A.D.  1205,  of  the  amount  received  between 
the  20th  July,  4th  John  (1203),  and  the  30th  November,  6th  John  (1205), 
being  the  produce  of  two  years.*  The  return  made  by  William  db  Wroteham 
and  his  companions,^  amounted  to  4958 1  78.  SJd.  towards  which 

£    8.   d. 

London  paid 836  12  10 

Boston 780  15    3 

Southampton        712    3    74 

Lincoln* 666  12    2 

Lynn       651  11  11 

Hull 344  14    4i 

York       175    8  10 

Newcastle      158    5  11 

Grimsby 91  16    Oi 

Barton 33  11     9 

Immingham 18  15  104 

Selby      17  16    8 

WMtby 040 

We  have  stated  that  this  tax  was  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  moveable  goods  of 
all  merchants,  whether  native  or  foreign,  in  the  kino;dom.^  Boston  paid  for  the 
two  years  780i  155.  3c?.,  or  390i  Is,  7^d.  annually,  or  the  fifteenth  part  of 
58552.  lis.  4|c7.,  which  latter  amount  represents  tlie  value  of  the  moveable 
goods,  or  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  exclusive  of  slups  and 
warehouses,  in  tlie  money  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that 
time  a  pound  in  tale,  or  a  money  poiuid,  was  equal  to  a  pound  in  weight,  and  the 
pound  in  money  equal  in  value  to  a  pound  troy  of  silver.  The  pound  of  silver 
was  in  John's  reign  divided  into  twenty  shillings,  each  shilling  consisting  of 
twelve  pennies,  and  each  penny  weighing  the  "  pennyweight "  of  twenty-four 
grains ;  the  ounce  of  silver  was  therefore  represented  in  value  by  twenty  pence. 


»  Gentleman* s  Magazine f  1852. 

^  Owing  to,  what  Mr.  Frost  considers,  an  error 
of  the  press,  in  Madox*S  History  of  the  Exchequer^ 
Mr.  Macpherson  was  misled  to  represent  the 
total  receipts  to  have  been  the  produce  of  one  year 
instead  of /too.— Frost* s  Uull^  p.  95. 

'  This  return  included  all  the  ports  from  New- 
castle to  the  Land's  End,  exclusive  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Durham.  *'  No  accoimt  is  extant  of 
the  amount  collected  at  the  ports  on  the  western 
coast,  which,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Bristol, 
and,  perhaps,  Chester,  would  be  of  trifling  consider- 
ation."— Genileman^s  Magazine^  1852. 


^  This  was  independent  of  Boston  or  the  Witham ; 
the  course  of  trade  being  by  the  Fossdyke,  which  was 
constructed  by  Henry  I.,  anno  1121.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  {circa  1270),  the 
number  of  vessels  which  passed  annually  through  the 
Fossdyke,  from  Lincoln  to  Durham,  was  about  160, 
as  the  toll  was  a  halfpenny  for  each  vessel,  and  its 
annual  produce  about  half  a  mark. — Frost's  Hull^ 
p.  96. 

^  Merchant  was,  at  that  time,  an  appellation 
given  to  every  person  who  bought  and  sold,  how- 
ever trifling  his  dealings  might  be— Anderson's 
History  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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or  Is.  ScL  The  pound  of  silver  is  now  (oniittinfr  fractions)  coined  into  sixty 
shillings,  and  therefore  the  ounce  of  silver  is  worth  five  shillings,  or  three  times 
what  it  was  worth  when  the  quiiizeme  was  paid.  So  that  the  tax  i)aid  by  the 
merchants  of  Boston,  estimated  in  money  of  the  present  day,  was  1 17  R  2^.  10. Jd, 
and  the  capitxd  upon  which  it  was  paid,  17,566^  14^.  \^iU  To  perfect  this 
inquiry,  we  should  ascertain  the  value  of  money  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  compared  with  that  wliich  it  bears  at  present  Upon 
this  point  there  exists  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  varying  from  five  to  twenty 
times  tlie  present  value.  We  agree  with  those  who  adopt  the  lowest  rate, 
because  we  find,  upon  making  a  comparison  between  the  prices  of  many  of  the 
principal  articles  of  consumption  at  the  two  periods,  that  during  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  twenty  pounds  would  purchase  as  much  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats,  or  as  many  sheep,  oxen,  or  horses,  as  \O0L  would  at  the  present  day, 
on  an  average  of  ten  years.  We,  therefore,  think  that  the  money  of  the  former 
period  was  worth  five  times  that  of  the  latter.  If  this  calculation  be  correct, 
and  it  certainly  is  low  enough,  then  the  stock  of  goods  upon  which  the  merchants 
of  Boston  paid  the  quinzeme  in  the  reign  of  King  John  would  be  fairly  repre- 
sented at  this  day  by  87,8332L  10«.  7^(1  ^ 

The  annual  fairs,  which  were  very  early  established  in  different  towns,  were 
the  seasons  when  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  kingdom  was  transacted. 
They  were  held  both  by  prescription  and  royal  charter,  and  gelded  consider- 
able profit  to  the  lords  or  proprietors,  who  had  jurisdiction  m  all  matters  of 
dispute,  and  administered  Justice  at  courts  of  Pie  Poudre^  wliich  were  appurtenant 
to  every  fair.  An  annual  stock  of  clothing,  groceries,  and  everything  which  die 
neighbourhood  did  not  produce,  was  laid  in  at  these  fairs,  where  every  article 
of  use  or  consumption  was  retailed  by  the  merchants  who  attended  them.^ 

It  is  not  known  when  the  great  annual  mart  or  fair  was  first  held  at  Boston ; 
but  it  was  evidently  estabUshed  considerably  before  the  middle  of  tlie  thirteenth 
century.  In  1235,  Alexander  Bacun  was  directed  by  the  King  to  mve  safe 
conduct  to  all  merchants  coming  to  or  returning  from  the  fair  of  St  Botolph, 
and  also  protection  whilst  remainmg  thera^ 

In  1252,  the  Prior  of  Spalding  was  pardoned  for  having  sheltered  a  homicide 
(Ralph  de  Champenys),  who  h^  slain  certain  men  at  Boston  fair;^  and  in  the 
same  year,  Robert  de  Dacre  (purchaser  of  wine  for  the  King's  use)  gave  a 
certificate  to  the  King's  stewards  that  he  had  bought  for  the  King  at  the  fair  of 
St.  Botolph  one  hundred  tuns  of  wine  of  various  merchants  there ;  for  twenty 
of  which  ne  had  paid  38«.  the  tun,  and  for  eighty,  36^.  the  tun.  He  stated  the 
amount  due  to  each  merchant,  and  directed  it  to  be  i)aid  to  them.^  The  dutv 
called  the  lastage  of  com  in  Boston,  lapsed  to  the  Crown  in  1253,  by  the  death 
of  Henry  Hanml,  and  remained  in  the  King's  hands  in  1255.*^ 

In  1255,— 

"The  goods  belonging  to  the  freemen  of  Norwich  were  arrested  and  stopped  (for  the 
debts  of  others  that  were  not  free)  at  Boston  fair,  as  they  had  formerly  been  ;  but  the  city 
stood  a  trial,  and  got  it>  by  producing  their  charter,  which  they  had  lately  obtained  for  this 
purpoee."* 

The  meaning  of  this  extract  is  not  altogether  clear,  but  it  may  be  understood 


'  S€€  Flxetwooo's  Chronicum  Predosumf  Ma- 
dox'b  History  qf  ike  Exchequer,  Folkes  on  Coinsy 
Sec.  &e. 

*  See  Lord  Ltttelton's  Hittory  of  Henry  II,, 
ToLi.  pp.  401-11. 

'  Henry  III.  (10  Jan.  1218)  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  eity  of  Linooin  respeeting  the  custody  of  the 


markets  ofHolland.- 
p.  85. 


'Rotuli  Liter  arum  Patentum, 
5  Ibid, 


Patent  Rolls, 
•  Records  in  the  Tower, 
'  Inquis,  post  mortem^  vol.  i.  pp.  12  and  14. 
*'  Blom£V1£LO*8  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.  p.  51. 
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as  implying,  that  the  ^oods  of  the  men  of  Norwich  had  been  "  arrested  and 
stopped  '  before,  when  tney  were  not  possessed  of  the  same  rights  which  they 
then  enjoyed.  However,  it  establishes  two  points,  one,  that  the  fair  at  Boston 
was  frequented  at  that  early  period  by  persons  from  a  considerable  distance: 
the  other,  that  freemen  then  possessed  i)eculiar  privileges ;  for  the  passage  shows 
that  the  Norwich  men  recovered  their  goods  by  means  of  a  charter  which 
the^  had  lately  obtained,  and  which  had  probably  placed  them  in  the  situation 
of  freemen. 

The  Hanseatic  merchants,  or  merchants  of  the  Steelyard^  had  a  house  in 
Boston  very  soon  after  their  recognition  and  grant  of  privil^es,  by  Henry  IIL 
(1259).^  These  merchants  dealt  largely  in  corn,  exporting  or  importing  accords 
ing  to  circumstances.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirtecnu  centnry,  the  Cister- 
cian Monks  derived  nearly  their  entire  support  from  the  sale  of  wooL  They 
were  great  dealers  in  that  article,  and  made  large  exportations.'  The  Abbeys  of 
Revesoy  and  Swineshead  belonged  to  this  order  of  religious  professors.  The 
former  was  founded  in  1142,  the  latter  in  1134  or  1148. 

Although  the  Cistercians  had  not  any  reb'gious  house  in  Boston,  the  Carme- 
lite, or  White  Friars — who  may  be  regarded  as  a  cognate  order  of  Beligioiis — 
had  a  monastery,  which  was  founded  in  1301.  Boston  would,  of  course,  be  the 
j)ort  from  which  the  Cistercians  of  Revesby  and  Swineshead  would  ship  their 
wool  to  the  Continent.  The  Cistercians  are  accused  of  taking  more  interest  in 
their  farms  than  in  their  religious  services.  Traffic  of  every  kind  was  forbidden 
by  their  rule ;  yet  they  were  accused,  besides  their  large  dealings  in  wool,  of 
exercising  prohibited  and  unjust  trades,  and  of  ^*  being  guilty  of  ilBcit  and  fi«n- 
dulent  practices,  and  of  being  more  like  farmers  than  monks.^  ^ 

The  Kecords  of  the  Cloth  Guild  at  Leicester,  ftimish  the  following  infop- 
mation : — 

^*  It  was  agreed  by  the  GuUd  in  1261,  that,  on  all  future  occasions,  this  custom  should  be 
held  firm  in  the  market  of  St.  Botglph  (i.  e.  the  fair  of  Boston),  and  all  other  markets 
where  seJxhvge  (dues  ]>ayable  on  sheds  and  shops)  was  paid  ;  namely,  that  all  cloths  broiught 
to  the  said  markets,  whether  in  fardels  or  not,  should  be  free  from  seldage.'*  "  In  the  same 
year  it  was  provided,  that  in  the  market  of  St.  lk)tt)lph  none  of  the  commonalty  should  show 
their  cloth  beyond  tlie  lotnlity  {rengeam^)  in  which  the  Ijeicester  merchants  were  accus- 
tomed to  sell  their  merchandise.  And  if  any  one  should  contravene  that  provision,  he 
should  remain  in  debt  to  the  commonalty  a  ttin  of  ale.  But  if  any  one  should  have  a 
lodging  Ixjyond  the  locaUty  (out  of  the  liow),  and  wish  to  have  his  cloth  with  him  at 
night  in  his  said  lodguig  ft>r  security,  it  would  be  permitted  him  to  do  so  ;  but  he  was  not 
to  sell  it,  or  exhibit  it  for  sale  in  his  lodging  beyond  the  Kow.  The  clothiers  were  to  occupy 
the  southern  part  of  the  Bow,  and  the  wool-dealers  the  northern  part.  No  one  who  had 
anything  to  pay  for  acldage  was  to  be  allowed  to  depart  imtil  he  had  satisfied  the  claims 
made  iipon  him.  Oifenders  against  this  law  were  to  be  fined  to  the  extent  of  a  tun  of 
ale."^ 

In  47  Henry  III.  (1263),  the  citizens  of  Lmcoln  stated  that,— 


'  Stow's  Survey  of  London  (Thom's  Rditiony 
I).  87). 

There  are  certain  extensive  premises  still  existing 
in  the  City  of  London,  between  Thames  Street  and 
the  river,  flanked  towards  the  west  by  Cosin's  Lane, 
and  towards  the  ea.st  by  All- Hallows  Lane,  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Steelyard.  This  is 
the  place  where  some  centuries  ago  the  Easterlinges, 
or,  as  they  were  also  c^led,  merchants  of  Ahnctufne, 
and  the  members  of  the  Hanseatic  Guild,  used  to 
reside,  surrounded  by  their  groods  and  merchandise. 
This  property  in  I'hames  Street  b  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  senates  of  the  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
juid  Lubeck  ;  it  lias  been  rented  for  many  years 
back  in  separate  warehouses  for  various  purposes. 


In  the  Utrecht  treaty  of  1474,  the  place  was  ealkd 
Staelho/t  or  Stylyard,  which  is  explained  to  dgniiy 
the  spot  where  the  great  public  beam  and  'f^U"Vf* 
stood,  by  which  all  goods  were  weighed  on  landin^t 
in  order  to  ascertain  and  secure  the  King's  toll. 

*  Frost's  Hull,  p.  92. 

^  Fosbrookk's  Monachism,  p.  70. 

^  The  row  or  range  of  booths.  The  common 
English  word  was  Row ;  thus  Paternoster  Kow,  and 
thence  St.  John's  Row^  in  Boston,  on  the  Tery 
ground  of  the  Mart  Yard  where  the  faSa  was 
kept. 

^  Thompson's  History  of  Lcicftter,  pp.  76,  77, 
and  79. 
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^  It  was  well  known  that  they  had  been  used  for  time  immemorial  to  pay  to  the  lords  of 
the  manor  of  St.  Botulph  half  a  mark  annually  for  tronage*  of  tlie  market  of  that  town.  But 
that  Bster  of  Savoy  and  John  de  Vallibus,  the  present  lords,  had,  for  the  last  seven 
yean,  chwged  lOL  annually  for  the  said  tronage,  which  was  held  to  bo  an  extortionate 


The  KiDQ  appointed  Gilbert  de  Preston  and  William  de  Engilby  to  inquire 

Swhat  rimt  the  charge  for  trona^  had  been  so  raised.     Andrew  Arketel  and 
ezand^  Lucas  deposed  upon  oath, — 

^  That  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  were  used  to  pay  Guy  de  Crcon,  lord  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town  of  St  Botolph,  half  a  mark  annually  for  the  said  tronage.  The  same  }>aymeiit  was 
continued  by  William  de  Lonso  Campo,  the  successor  of  the  said  Quy  ;  and  that  the  said 
Williazn  and  Petronilla  his  wife  confirmed  the  said  trouage  to  the  citi/oiis  of  Lincoln,  and 
received  it  during  their  lives.  But  during  the  six  last  years  the  Kiilifl's  of  Peter  of  Savoy 
have,  in  some  years,  demanded  and  taken  ten  marks  ;  and  in  others  1()/.  for  the  said  annual 
tronage  ;  and  that  the  tronage  exacted  for  that  part  of  the  town  with  which  Petronilla  had 
enfeoffed  her  son  John  de  Vallibus,' — 30«.  annual  tronage — ^had  been  exacted  by  force  and 
compulaion,  and  not  paid  voluntarily  for  the  last  two  years.** 

The  reason  why  it  has  been  so  exacted  was  not  known  to  the  witnesses.  The 
result  of  this  inquiry  is  not  stated.' 

Daring  the  wars  between  Henry  IIL  and  the  Countess  of  Flanders  (circa 
1270),  an  unlawful  exportation  of  wool  was  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent, 
puticalarly  from  Hull,  Boston,  Lynn,  and  other  sea-ports  on  the  eastern  coast, 
with  the  connivance,  in  many  instances,  of  the  lords  of  the  place  where  the 
shipments  were  made.  The  amount  of  wool  illegally  shipped  was  estimated  at 
15,860  sacks.  Facilities  were  said  to  be  afforded  by  the  onicers  of  the  customs 
and  others,  to  merchants  to  evade  the  prohibitory  mandates,  the  exportation  of 
wool  having  been  strictly  prohibited. 

A  special  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  issued  11th  October,  1274.*  We  find 
many  accounts  of  illegal  shipments  of  wool  about  this  time.  A  boat,  containing 
sixty  sheets  and  one  bag  of  wool,  belonging  to  a  merchant  named  Robert  de  la 
Laond,  proceeding  along  the  Witham,  from  Lincoln  to  Boston,  for  exportation 
to  Flanders ;  one  hundred  sheets  of  wool  belonging  to  Mariota,  the  widow  of 
Bandes  de  Wasiers ;  and  forty  sheets  belonging  to  Ralph  Fitz  John,  sent  along 
the  Witham  for  exportation  at  the  same  port,  and  many  other  instances,  arc 
recorded.^  Robert  de  Tattershall  claimed,  in  1274,  to  have  a  market  in  "  Villa 
Sci  Botulph,"  with  right  of  gallows  and  pit,  assise  of  bread  and  beer,  &c/ 
He  daimed,  also,  to  have  tlie  tronage  of  lead  and  wool,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  right  to  "  three-sevenths  of  the  seventh,  which  is  called  the  plea 
of  ihe  market."^  John  of  Brittany,  Count  of  Richmond,  claimed  to  have  a 
market  right  of  gallows  and  ducking-stool,^  assise  of  bread  and  beer,  and  waifs 
and  wrecks  from  Saltejiey  (?)  to  Wrangle  by  the  sea-shore  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  The  burgesses  of  London  claimed  tronage  of  lead  and  wool,  and  all 
the  other  rights  of  weighing  at  St  Botolph's,  in  the  fee  of  the  Count  of  Rich- 
mond ;  and  Simon,  son  of  Simon.  In  this  same  year  f  1274)  it  was  found  that 
twenty-seven  men  had  suffered  damage  to  the  amount  of  20L  from  being  com- 
pelled by  the  Sheriff  of  Lincoln  (Waiter  Shelfhanger),  under  a  false  writ,  to  go 
m>m  Lincoln  to  London,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  whereby 
they  lost  the  feir  of  St  Botolph.^     In  tlie  same  year  we  find  notice  of  the  ships 


*  l^Qoage  was  the  toll  taken  for  weighing  wool. 

— COWSLL. 

'  John  de  Valinms,  or  de  Vauz,  was  the  son  of 
Petronflla  and  her  third  husband,  Oliver  de  Vaux. 
>  AbbrevioHo  Plaeiiorum,  toI.  i.  p.  154. 

*  Fbo8T*8  BmU,  p.  100. 


^  Olivkr^s  Religious  Houses  on  the  WUham^  and 
the  Hundred  Rolls,  vol.  i.  pp.  386  and  3SS. 
«  Hundred  Rolls^  vol.  i.  pp.  313,  348,  and  350. 
■  Ibid,  385.  H  Tumbrellum, 

»  Hundred  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  ."WS. 
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of  Norway  trading  with  St.  Botolph.  Richard  de  Grosse  was  keq^r  of  the 
Market  at  the  time.^  Again  we  find  it  noticed  that  many  foreign  merchants 
from  Liibeck,  &c.,  as  well  as  many  persons  of  distinction  at  home,  among  others 
the  Count  of  Richmond,  were  concerned  in  the  illegal  transiX)rtation  of  wooL' 

In  1275,  Edward  I.  ordered  the  following  duties  to  be  levied: — On  every 
sack  of  wool,  half  a  mark.'*  On  every  300  woolfels*  (equal  to  a  sack  of  wool), 
half  a  mark ;  afterwards  (38  Edward  III.),  240  woolfels  were  estimated  as  a 
sack  of  wool ;  and  on  every  last  of  leather,*  a  mark.  About  1294,  a  new  im- 
position of  408.  for  every  sack  was  laid  upon  wool,  "  which,  being  styled  *  nova 
customa,'  the  former  duties  from  that  time  took  the  name  of  *  antiqua  customa,' 
an  appellation  which  they  retained  after  the  abohtion  of  the  new  duties  by 
the  statute  of  25  Edward  1.  (1297\  entitled  '  Confirmatio  Cartarum."'^  ^ 

About  the  year  1276,  it  was  found  that  William,  tlie  son  of  Egidius,  the 
Mayor  of  Lincoln,  and  his  brother  Jordan,  had,  fourteen  years  before,  executed 
a  grant  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  Lord  of  the  fair  at  Boston,  of  an  annual  sum  of 
lol,  without  consulting  me  Corjx)ration  (of  Lincoln,  we  supix)se).  Jordan 
stated  before  the  community  at  Lincoln  tliat  "  he  would  ratlier  pay  lOi  a-year 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  than  lose  his  fair  of  St.  Botolpli.''^ 

In  1278  (6  Edward  L),  an  inquisition  was  held  at  Boston,  respecting  the  goods 
of  certain  merchants  of  Ipres,  Duaco,  Poping,  and  Dixemouth,  in  Flanders. 

A  reference  to  the  valuation  of  the  proi)erty  belonging  to  the  honour  <rf 
Richmond,  which  was  taken  in  1279,  will  fiimish  many  curious  particulars  as 
to  the  annual  fair  at  that  period. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  original  returns"  (Compoti)  to  the  treasury, 
of  the  amount  of  the  new  duties  uix>n  wool  for  several  successive  years,  will 
show  the  importance  of  Boston  as  a  mercantile  town  at  tliat  early  period. 

The  whole  amount  of  customs  duties  paid  on  wool,  leather,  and  woolfels,  in 
1279  (7  Edward  L),  was  8108/.  13«.  5c?.,  of  which  Boston  paid  for  7654  sacks, 

2  stone  of  wool  15  lasts,  and  11  hides  of  leather;  and  10,794  woolfels, 
2574i  ih.  9d. 

The  customs  paid  1280  (8  Edward  L),  amounted  to  86SSL  Ids.  ^cL;  of 
which  Boston  paid  for  10,14G  sacks,  8  stone  of  wool;  17  lasts,  7  dacres,  and 

3  skins  of  leather;  and  11,904  woolfels,  3406/.  18.?.  Od. 

The  entire  aniomit  of  customs  for  1281,  was  8411/,  195.  11^</. ;  of  which 
Boston  paid  3599/.  Is.  6(/. 

The  customs  paid  on  these  articles  in  1282,  were  8604/.  19^.  Sd, ;  of  which 
Boston  paid  3115/.  13.s.  8 J//. 

Those  paid  ui  1283  were  10,273/.  13^.  3U.,  Boston  paying  3746/.  7».  5d. 

In  1284,  the  (hities  amounted  to  9098/.  7^.,  of  which  Boston  paid  3227/.  lOs.  9d. 
In  1285,  Boston  ])aid  2936/.  9,9.  4d.  out  of  8094/.  13.s-.  6hd.  In  1286, 
.3049/.  Us.  Ihd.  out  of  8023/.  6s.  lOJJ,  In  1287,  Boston  paid  3129/-  \0s.  SJJ- 
out  of  8960/.  3.S.  10:1^. ;  and  in  1288,  paid  3203/.  5s.  Id.  out  of  997G/,  6^.  lid. 

Those  are  the  only  years  in  which  the  returns  aiv  complete ;  and  it  will 
he   observed   that  in  these  ten  years  the  whole   amount  of  duties  paid  was 


'   llundrttl  RolLs,  vol.  i.  p.  31(>. 

-  JbiiL  vol.  i.  !>.  3S6,  &e. 

'  A  sack  of  wool  was  twenty-six  stones  of  14lbs. 
weight  cacli. — Thomson's  Mwjjia  Chart  a,  p.  3*<i», 
CowKLi/s  Laic  Didiunartiy  ike. 

■•  irnilrcssed  sheep-skins.-  Thomson's  Maijna 
Chart  a,  3Sf). 

'•'  A  L'lst  of  leather  was  20  dacres  (afterwards 
railed    dickers),    each    dacre     was     ten    hides. — 

COWKLI.. 

*■•  Frost's   //»///,  i»p.   91,  92,  and  Thomson's 


Magna  Churta,  p.  3S9.  These  arc  hiph  Ruthoriti» ; 
but,  in  opposition  to  them,  we  find  that  the  Com* 
potus  of  I2s0,  and  those  of  1281,  128*2,  1283,  and 
r2S4,  as  driven  in  the  orijdnal  Pipr  Rolls ^  call  the 
dutit»<  thfn  hritd  *  nova  cnstoma.' 

"  Humlred  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  320,  and  Fro8T*S 
11  nil,  p.  18. 

This  eyphiins  what  was  called  the  exaction  of  the 
TA)rds  of  the  fair  at  Boston  iu  the  preceding:  pace. 
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88,24U  28.  7ji,  of  which  Boston  paid  31,988i  IO5.  11  ^t/.,  or  about  36  per 
oenL  The  returns  for  London,  Boston,  Hull,  LynTi,  Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  and 
Soathampton,  are  given  for  those  years,  and  Boston  always  ranked  considerably 
the  highest,  as  is  ^own  in  the  following  note.^ 

In  1289,  Boston  paid  336U  7*.  9'id.  duty  upon  9978  sacks,  25  stone  of  wool ; 
19  lasts,  15  dacres,  and  8  hides  of  leather;  and  19,771  woolfels.  This  is  tlio 
lost  year  in  which  the  return  of  the  quantity  of  gooils  is  given,  but  the  total 
amount  of  duty  paid  is  not  stated.  In  1295,  1296,  and  1297,  the  total  amounts 
of  duties  paid  are  stated  as  having  been  12,202/!.  3^.  9.W.,  7983^  18^.  8c/.,  and 
11,7292L  lOs.  6AdL  respectively,  but  the  particular  amounts  paid  by  each  place 
are  not  stated.  There  is  not  any  return  for  1298.  In  1299,  iBoston  paid 
1297i  16«.  5d.  for  a  portion  of  the  year;  in  1300,  2778i  16«.  2d.  for  the 
year.  In  1301,  3247t  19«.  6^  In  1302,  1513Z.  2s.  11J(/. ;  and  in  1303, 
2544Z.  4s.  Ojrf.  The  returns  for  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  and  Southampton  (the 
only  other  places  given),  show  a  coiTCsponding  falling  oflF  in  the  last  two 
years.^ 

The  devastating  fire  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Boston  in  1281, 
the  inundation  in  1286,  and  Chamberlain^s  riot  in  1287  or  1288,  which  have 
heen  noticed  in  a  preceding  section,  must  have  harl  a  very  injurious  effect  upon 
the  general  condition  and  prosperity  of  Boston ;  but  tlie  preceding  statements 
show  that  these  combined  disasters  did  not  affect  the  shipment  of  wool,  leather, 
and  sheepskins  from  that  port. 

The  Kpe  Rolls,  from  1274  to  1285,  give  abundant  evidence  that  a  very  con- 
siderable trade  in  wine  was  then  earned  on  at  Boston.  Wine  was  bought  there 
in  large  quantities  by  the  King's  butler  and  others  for  tlie  King's  use,  and 
conveyed  thence  to  Lincoln,  Chester,  Northampton,  Rockingham,  Sylveston  (?), 
Nottingham,  CUppeston  (?),  the  New  Place  in  Sherwood  Forest^  Actcm  Bumell, 
Macclesfield,  &c  During  the  above-mentioned  years,  no  less  than  393  (Dolii^) 
pipes  or  tons  of  wine  were  removed,  by  the  King's  writ  or  prece})t,  addressed 
to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  to  the  King's  cellars  at  tlie  above-mentioned 
places.^ 

In  1277,  the  receivers  of  duties  on  wine  in  Boston  estimated  that  tlierc  was 
due  to  the  King  16SL  for  his  duty  called  piisagCy  upon  74  pii>es  of  wine  sold  at 
Boston.^     The  "  custom-duty  upon  wine  called  gau/je,*^  uj)on  the  wine  sold  in 


*  In  1279,  Boston  paid  2574/.  Os.  9d.,  London 
I963I.  I4s.  Ud„  Southampton  1468/.  4s.  Rd.,  Hull 
7072.  99.  Ud.,  Lynn  367/.  Os.  Od.,  Yarmouth  51/. 
St.,  and  Ipswich  168/.  1 2s.  lOtf. 

In  1280,  Boston  paid  3406/.  18s.,  London  1H23/. 
%i.4d.,  Southampton  1249/.  5s.  \d.,  Hu]l  1019/.  4s. 
4d.,  Lynn  306/.  10s.  4^d.,  Yarmouth  42/.  16s.  7id., 
and  Ipswich  149/.  9s.  6d. 

In  1281,  Boston  paid  3599/.  Is.  6(7. ,  London 
16021.  16s.  6id.,  Southampton  1019/.  lis.,  Hull 
10861.  10s.  Sid.,  Lynn  371/.  7s.  lid.,  Yarmouth 
91.  12ff.  4d.,  Ipswich  116/.  3s.  O^d.,  and  Newcastle 
3231.  3s.  9d, 

In  1283,  Boston  paid  3115/.  13s.  S^d.,  London 
S087i.  4s.  Id.,  Southampton  895/.  4s.  8d.,  Hull 
1226/.  4f.  ll|d.,  Lynn  594/.  Os.  Id.,  Yarmouth 
461.  lU.  9d.,  and  Ipswich  109/.  2s.  2d. 

In  1283,  Boston  paid  3746/.  7s.  5d.,  London 
27901.  U.  5d.,  Southampton  930/.  10s.  l^d.,  Hull 
1252/.  2f.  7id.,  Lynn  572/.  10s.  O^d.,  Yarmouth 
831.  2s.  l}d.,  and  Ipswich  171/.  13s.  7d. 

In  1^84,  Boston  paid  3227/.  10s.  9(1.,  London 
2109f.  16s.  3d.,  Southampton  943/.  9s.  I|d.,  Hull 
l?51l.  13s.  2d.,  Lynn  492/.  16s.  5fd.,  Yarmouth 
531.  12s.  6d.,  and  Ipswich  142/.  3s.  4\d. 

In  1285,   Boston  paid  2936/.  9s.  4d.,  London 


2030/.  9s.  4d.,  Southampton  922/.  12s.  l^d.,  Hull 
967/.  12s.  9^d.,  Lynn  442/.  Ifis.  5d.,  Yarmouth 
36/.  15/.,  and  Ipswich  75/.  3s.  6d. 

In  1286,  Boston  paid  3049/.  14s.  Ijd.,  London 
2304/.  5s.  9d.,  Hull  951/.  4$.  8jd.,  Southampton 
696/.  7s.  75d.,  Lynn  33b/.  3s.  8d.,  Yarmouth  38/. 
18s.  9d.,  and  Ipswich  88/.  17s.  6d. 

In  1287,  Boston  paid  3129/.  10s.  3^d.,  London 
2703/.  16s.  lid.,  Hull  1222/.  18s.  lOd.,  Southamp. 
ton  663/.  4s.  7id.,  Lynn  513/.  10s.  4jd.,  and  Yar- 
mouth 37/.  6s.  Id. 

In  1288,  Boston  paid  .'^203/.  5s.  Id.,  London 
3026/.  16s.  Ijd.,  Hull  1520/.  5s.  6d.,  Southampton 
837/.  18s.  lod..  Lynn  576/.  Us.  S^d.,  and  Yar- 
mouth 28/.  4s.  Gd.—Pipe  Rolls. 

'^  The  trade  of  Boston  was  at  this  time  under  the 
mana^ment  of  a  merchant  Guild,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  that  afterwards  known  as  the  Guild  of 
the  Blessed  Mary,  of  which  the  earlicist  notice  we 
have  met  with  is  in  1393. 

'  CowELL  does  not  give  this  word  ;  but  it  is 
variously  interpreted,  pipe,  tun,  hogshead,  and 
sometimes  merely  a  prcat  vessel. 

^  Pips  Rolls  for  the  various  years. 

^  '*  Prisape  of  wine,"  says  Cowell,  *'  is  a 
custom  whereby  the  Prince  challenfrrth  out  of  evt  ry 
U  U 
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Boston  in  1277,  was  132. ;  and  3^  was  paid  for  the  rent  of  the  King's  cellar  at 
Boston,  also  half  a  mark  for  cooperage  and  repairs  of  the  King's  wine-casks. 
The  same  year  4i  was  paid  for  two  pipes  of  wine  bought  ad  oleagiwrn  vinorwn 
Regis.^  The  prisage  of  whie  for  the  years  1278,  1279,  and  1280,  was  assessed  in 
the  latter  year  upon  198  pipes  of  wine :  the  amount  is  not  stated.  The  customs 
called  gauge  was  charged  at  47 i  4^.  4c/.  for  the  same  time.*  Large  quantities 
of  fish  a[)pcar  also  to  have  been  purcliased  in  Boston,  in  1284,  for  the  King's  use, 
and  conveyed  by  his  precept  to  Chester.  There  is  an  account  of  16,724  fish 
(jmcium)y  and  60  barrels  of  sturgeon,  and  a  further  entry  of  2471  piseium  de 
Aherden,  and  100  barrels  of  sturgeon,  and  various  small  things  belonging  to  the 
King's  consort,  being  conveyed,  during  that  year,  from  Boston  to  Chester  by  the 
King's  writ  or  precept^ 
Mr.  WniTAKER  says, — 

''  It  must  be  observed  that  in  these  times  there  were  few  or  no  shops ;  private  &Ini]ici^ 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  religious,  constantlv  attended  the  great  annual  mirs,  where  the 
necessaries  of  life,  not  produced  within  their  own  domains,  were  purchased.  The  Canons 
of  Bridlington  regularly  attended  the  fair  at  Boston,  every  year  between  1290  and  1329. 
In  the  Compotus  of  the  Priory  at  Bridlington  is  a  yearly  account  of  wine,  cloth,  grooeriei^ 
&C.,  boiight  *apud  Sanctum  Botolphum.'  Distant  as  Boston  was,  our  canons  oertainlr 
resorted  to  the  great  annual  fair  held  at  that  place,  from  whence  the  necessaries  puichasbd 
by  them  might  easily  be  conveyed  by  water  as  fEir  as  York.*** 

In  another  place  Mr.  Whitakeb  says, — 

*'  One  practice  of  the  canons  was  good-natured  and  accommodating.  Resorting  anmidly 
to  St.  Botolph'tt  fair,  they  purchased  articles  of  dress  of  a  superior  quality,  such  as  could  not 
be  had  at  home,  for  the  gentlemen,  and  even  for  the  ladies  of  Cmven.'* 

The  fair  at  Boston  was  also  attended  by  the  Abbot  of  Melsa  (about  Uiree 
miles  from  Hull),  who  was  charged  with  having  sold  there  to  foreign  merchants, 
during  the  discord  with  Flanders,  129  sacks  of  wool.*  The  canons  of  Bolton 
Abbey,  also,  made  yearly  purchases  there  to  a  considerable  amount,  of  wine, 
cloth,  and  other  articles/' 

"  In  those  times"  says  Whitaker,  "  there  were  few  or  no  shops.  The  necessaries  of  life 
were  purchase*!  at  the  great  annual  fairs.  The  business  of  these  fairs  was  conducted  prin- 
cipally upon  stalls,  for  whieh  a  duty  was  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  fair,  and  accounted  for 
under  the  name  of  stallayv^^ 

There  were  shops,  however,  both  in  Stamford  and  Hull,  as  early  as  1294 J 
Whether  the  shops  afterwards  erected  in  the  Mai-t  Yard  at  Boston  were  allowed 
to  be  used  at  any  other  time  than  during  tlie  fair,  and,  })erhai)s,  on  market- 
days,  may  be  doubted,  as  the  statute  of  2  Edward  III.  c.  15,  directed,  that 
every  lord,  at  the  coraniencement  of  tlie  fair,  sliould  make  proclamation  how 
long  it  was  to  continue ;  and  a  later  statute  (5  Edward  III.  c.  5)  commanded 
that,  after  that  time  the  merchants  attending  the  fair  "  should  shut  up  their 
shops  and  stalls,  and  should  put  no  kind  of  wares  or  merchandizes  there  for 
sale." 


bnrk  laden  with  wine,  containinp  less  than  forty 
tuns,  two  tun  of  wine — the  one  bf/orr,  the  other 
behind  the  mast — at  his  own  price,  which  is  twenty 
shilliniTS  the  tun.  Yet  this  varies  acconUuir  to  the 
custom  of  the  place,  for,  at  Boston,  every  hark 
laden  with  ten  tuns  ot  wine,  or  above,  pays  prisaere." 
In  the  above  ease  the  King  did  not  take  the  wine, 
but  received  the  value  of  the  quantity  whieh  he 
might  have  taken. 

'  Pipe  Rolls,  1277.  '  Jlnd,  1280. 


'  Pipe  Rnlls^  12H4.  In  another  place  mtntioii  is 
made  of  **  Hubbvrdyn  fish ;"  which  wa«  the  ntme 
iriven  in  the  north  to  barrelled  cod-fiah,  so  called 
from  Aberdeen,  whieh  was  anciently  famr<l  for  curing 
it.-    Antiquarian  Rtpusitoryy  vol,  iv.  p.  313, 

'  JJisfon/  of  Craven, 

■'  Hundred  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

'■  Whitakkr's  Cravrn,  p.  326. 

~  Frost's  Hullf  pp.  18, 19. 
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We  have  a  curious  proof,  in  tlie  year  1297,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  monarch 
of  the  day  (Edward  L)  used  to  raise  money  for  his  pleasures,  or  to  pay  his 
debts,  or  to  make  war.  An  ordinance  was  made,  30th  July,  by  the  King  and 
CouiKdl,  for  ihepurduue  of  eight  thousand  sacks  of  wool,  to  be  sold  ao:ain  on  the 
Sjiig*s  account,  to  enable  him  to  make  good  his  engagements  w^ith  the  King  of 
ALmain  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  also  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
the  charges  of  his  household.  Certain  merchants  were  appointed  by  name  to 
make  these  purdiases.  The  mode  of  payment  was  by  a  tally  (the  Exchequer- 
bill  of  the  day  \  which  entitled  the  holder  to  be  paid  the  money  which  it  repre- 
sented, out  oi  the  grant  made  to  the  King  for  the  renewal  of  the  charters. 
Thus  the  wool  was  literally  taken  from  the  owners  at  the  King's  price,  to  be 
paid  for  at  an  indefinite  time,  shipped  for  a  cash  sale  to  the  Continent,  and  the 
King  realised  the  value  of  it.  It  was  directed  to  be  shipped  from  various  ports, 
— for  Yorkshire,  firom  Hull ;  and  for  the  counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  and  Warwick,  from  St  Botolph's. 

The  great  native  commodity  of  England  at  this  time  was  wool ;  which  in 
former  days,  and  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  was 
converted  into  clotn  in  this  country.  During  the  intestine  wars  in  the  reigns  of 
John  and  Henry  III.,  this  manufacture  was,  in  a  great  measure,  lost,  and  our 
wools  were  transported  in  their  raw  state  to  other  countries,  where  they  were 
made  into  doth.^  The  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  was  so  large,  that  the  nobles  of  England  represented  to  that  monarch 
(1297)  that  in  their  opinion  one  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  consisted 
of  wool.*  Daioel,  the  historian,  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  when  he  states 
that,  according  to  the  representation  of  these  nobles,  the  wool  of  England  was 
eqosd  to  a  fifm  part  of  tne  produce  thereo£'  Such  being  the  importance  of 
the  wool-trade  at  this  time,  the  extent  of  business  then  done  at  Boston  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  Boston  was,  in  1297,  one  of  the  nine  places  in  the 
kingdom  from  which  alone  the  commodities  of  the  country  might  be  legally 
exported.  We  find  that  in  this  year,  when  the  duty  of  6«.  8d.  per  sack  was 
restored,  special  letters  were  despatched  on  the  24th  November,  to  the  collectors 
of  the  nova  customa  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Hull,  Boston,  Yarmouth,  Ipswich, 
London,  Sandwich,  Southampton,  and  Bristol,  commanding  them  to  take  only 
the  old  duty;  and  shortly  afterwards  writs  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of 
counties,  requiring  them  to  make  proclamation  that  merchants  were  to  take  their 
wool  and  leather  to  these  places  for  exportation.*  In  1298  (26  Edward  I.), 
the  merchants  of  the  society  of  Friscobaldi*  in  Florence,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  considerable  creditors  of  the  Crown,  had  a  grant  made  to  them  of 
the  customs  of  wool,  woolfels,  and  leather,  within  the  ports  of  London,  Boston, 
Hull,  Lynn,  and  Ipswich.^  This  society  of  merchants  had  previously  made 
advances  to  the  Crown,  in  1294  ;  they  made  additional  ones  in  1311,  and  ag<ain 
in  1313,  and  for  these  advances  they  held  grants  made  in  various  years, —  the 
last  of  which  is  dated  1317, —  of  the  export  duties  of  London,  L^am,  Ipswich, 
Boston,  Hull,  Sandwich,  Southampton,  Yarmouth,  and  Newcastle.^  The 
advances  made,  and  for  which  these  grants  were  accorded  in  payment,  amounted 


'  Frost's  Hm//,  p.  89,  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Hale.  Kings  Henry  II.  and  III.  granted  charters 
andagnild  to  the  weavers  of  London,  inwhich,  among 
other  things,  it  was  ordered  that,  'Mfit  be  found 
that  any  one  makes  for  sale  any  cloth,  or  pieces  of 
doth,  of  Spamah  wool  mixt  with  English  wool,  in 
deoeipt  of  the  King's  people,  the  cloth  so  made  to 
be  condemned  to  be  burnt."  These  regulations 
were  confirmed  by  Kdward  1.  and  II. — Madox'h 
PIrma  Bmyi^  p.  199. 


*  Reliquue  Spflmanii,  p.  152  (Edition  1698). 

^  History  of  England^  p.  165,  and  Frost's  Uullf 
p.  90. 

*  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer ,  chap.  18, 
Section  5,  and  Frost,  p.  116. 

^  The  Bardis  were  bankers  in  Lombard  Street, 
London,  so  late  as  1339. 

*  Oriy.  Excheq,  '  Ibid, 
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ti)  3906/,  19*.  9(/.^  This  wealthy  association  did  not,  however,  always  maintain 
tilt*  host  character  for  honourable  dealing ;  they  were  fined  lOOOt  by  Henry  IlL 
for  using  false  weights.  They  were  always  inveterate  smugglera,  and  were 
accused  by  EdwarJ  1.  of  robbing  his  Exchequer  to  the  amount  of  100,OOOL 
sterling.-  The  monks  of  Bardney  imported  tlieir  wine  from  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine,  at  tliis  time,  in  their  own  ships  by  the  port  of  Boston.* 

In  1281,  the  Abbot  of  St  Mary  of  York  claimed  to  have  the  assise  of  ale  at 
St  Botolph's.* 

A  curious  dispute  apjwars  to  have  existed  at  this  time  between  William 
Faulkner,  Thomas  de  IJolingbroke,  and  others,  on  the  one  side,  and  John 
de  Gisors  of  London,  Philip  Taylor,  Peter  de  Skirbeck,  and  Michael,  tlieir 
bailifi',  on  the  other  side.  It  apjujars,  that  the  latter  held  the  right  of  weighing 
wool  and  other  merchandise  {tronacje  et  pesagimri)  in  the  market  at  Boston^  and 
that  they  used  to  discharge  the  duty  of  weighing  by  estimation,  and  apparrait 
weight  in  the  hand  ( ponderacionem  manus),  and  that  the  usual  mode  of  Duying 
and  selling  bread,  butter,  and  cheese  in  the  market,  was  according  to  such  un- 
certain manner  of  weighing.  The  first^named  parties  resisted  this  loose  manner 
of  doing  busuiess;  to  which  the  defendants  repUed,  that  such  had  been  the 
practice  since  and  before  5Q  Henry  III.  (1272)  to  that  time  (1281),  and  that 
they  considered  such  mode  of  weighing  just,  and  not  otherwise.  The  result  is 
not  stated.^  The  same  John  de  Gisors  was  summoned  to  show  by  what  warrant 
he  claimed  to  have  the  said  tronage  et  pesagium  in  the  town  of  Boston,  without 
license  or  leave  of  the  King.  He  j)roved  that  he  held  half  of  the  said  tronoM  et 
vesaqiiim  by  the  warrant  of  John  of  Britanny ;  and  that  the  other  half  was  held 
by  John,  son  of  Nicol.^ 

The  said  John,  son  of  Nicol,  was  summoned  to  show  on  what  warrant  he 
clauned  to  have  tronage  and  posagium^  for  the  whole  fee  of  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond in  Holland,  without  license  of  the  King.  He  replied,  tliat  he  claimed  to 
possess  those  privileges  for  half  the  town  of  St.  Botoli)h  by  virtue  of  a  charter 
from  Count  Conan,  juid  that  his  predecessors  had  held  the  said  privileges  for 
nearly  200  years.  The  charter  which  he  held  bore  the  name  of  the  said  Conan, 
and  gJive,  granted,  and  confirmed  to  Kichtird,  son  of  Reniur  of  London,  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  said  John,  the  whole  of  the  tronage  and  ix?sagium,  with  all  that 
belonged  thereto,  within  the  Richmond  fee."  A  jury  of  twelve  persons  found 
that  the  rights  claimed  had  been  possessed  by  the  claimant  and  his  predecessors 
for  more  than  120  years,  and  confirmed  the  same.  This  charter,  as  quoted  by 
the  claimant,  gives  the  boundary  of  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  claimed,  as 
being 

"  Tlio  town  of  Boston,  on  the  east  side  towards  the  sea,  unto  a  certain  place  ciilled  tho 
J\'on/j((/i  Deeps,  and  another  pai-t  of  the  said  town  of  Boston,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
whieli  is  called  Wifiuv  (a  contnution  probably  for  Witham),  to  a  place  called  Dockdyke, 
and  within  the  town  of  Boston  as  well  on  the  land  as  on  the  water.** 

This  was  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Boston  on  the  Witham, 
at  that  time. 

In  1282,  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  fairs  to  the  full  extent  of  the  fee  held  by 
Peter  of  Savoy,  escheated  to  the  King.^    John  de  Gisors  pleaded  his  warrant 


*  FmosT'a  BulU  p.  113. 

•Vs  Faderat  vol.  ii.  p.  50,  and  the  Uun- 

^hN,  9  Edward  I..  .Sec. 
f  fno  WorranlOf  9  Kdward  I . 
^S.  "  Ibid.  p.  42r>. 

to  mean  the  right  to  weigh 


and  to  demand  a  toll  for  weighing  small  articin 
Crroniijre  applying  only  to  wool)  ;  thus  brtad, 
butter,  and  cheese,  no  doubt,  fell  under  the  custom 
culled  p*'>iujium, 

"  Piacita  de  quo  Warranto^  p.  427. 

^  Caltnd.  Inquis.  poit  moricm^  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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to  have  tronage  and  pesagiom  in  St  Botolph  (1286),  stating  that  King  Henry 
gave  it  him.^ 

Robert  de  Venonr,  late  Sheriff  of  Lincoln,  agreed,  in  1289,  to  convey  14002. 
of  the  new  customs  of  the  King,  from  Boston  to  Westmhister,  for  102. ;  and  a 
farther  sum  of  17502.  of  tlie  said  customs,  to  Westminster,  for  82. ;  and  to 
convey  and  conduct  38882.  of  the  new  customs  of  the  King  to  London,  by  three 
modes  or  ways,  for  twelve  marks;  all  under  the  King's  writ^  In  1303,  Ed- 
ward L  gave  to  his  consort,  Margaret,  the  manor  of  St  Botolph,  with  tronage 
duties,  and  the  perquisites  of  the  Court,  which  were  previously  held  by  Robert 
of  Tateshall,  and  sold  to  him  to  Henry  de  Percy  and  John  de  NevilL'  In  1306, 
however,  the  tronage,  at  least,  had  reverted  back  to  the  Tateshall  family,  for  it 
18  then  stated  to  be  the  property  of  Robert,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Tateshalle, 
and  worth  12iL  per  annum.^  New  and  additional  customs  upon  wine  were 
granted  by  the  merchant  vintners  of  Aquitaine,  1  Edward  11.  (1308). 

A  writ  was  addressed,  in  1308,  to  the  baiUffs  of  John  de  Brittany  for  the 
town  of  St.  Botolph.  It  recites,  that  a  complaint  had  been  preferred  to  the 
King  by  John  Aleyn  of  Grreat  Yarmouth,  stating,  that  the  bailiffs  of  the  towns  of 
Bm^,  Sluys,  &c.,  had  forcibly  seized  a  ship  belonging  to  the  said  John,  called 
the  Great  dogge  of  St.  Mary  of  Yarmouth,  being  in  the  port  of  Swyn,  and 
freighted  with  goods  for  Southampton ;  of  which  they  took  possession,  and  de- 
tained to  the  great  damage  of  the  said  John,  to  the  amount  of  llOt  Both  the 
late  and  the  present  Eang  had,  by  special  letters,  often  requested  the  Count  of 
Flanders  to  do  justice  to  the  said  John,  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected  to  do. 
The  bailifb  of  Boston  were,  therefore,  commanded  to  cause  the  goods  of  the 
said  towns  of  Bruges,  Sluys,  &c.,  to  be  seized  to  the  amount  of  1102.,  or  until 
the  said  John  shaU  receive  compensation  for  his  losses.' 

An  order  was  issued,  5th  December,  1308,  directing  that  2«.  per  tun  of  wine 
should  be  levied  upon  such  English  merchants  as  were  willing  to  pay  the  same 
in  lieu  of  prisage.  The  collector  to  take  the  King's  prisage  from  those  who 
object  to  pay  the  above  duty.  All  the  duties  collected  to  be  paid  to  Henricus 
de  Say,  the  King's  butler.^ 

In  1309,  the  collectors  of  the  port  of  Boston  were  directed  to  pay  all  the 
duties  collected,  both  upon  the  old  and  the  new  customs  upon  wool,  hides,  and 
woolfels,  to  Emerick  de  Fricobaldus  and  his  associates,  for  money  due  to  thcm.^ 
A  similar  order  was  given  (20th  August,  1309)  respecting  the  duties  paid  upon 
wines  and  woollens.  Writs  were  aJso  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  the  new 
customs,  by  which  the  King,  at  the  request  of  the  communitas  of  the  kingdom, 
directs  that  the  "  collection  of  such  customs  imposed  upon  cloth  and  avoirdupois 
belonging  to  the  merchant  strangers,  shall  cease,  until  further  directions."  The 
same  were  ordered  with  respect  to  the  customs  upon  wine.®  The  duties  were 
reconunenced,  however,  2d  August,  1310,  when  it  was  stated,  that 

''In  the  Parliament  which  was  held  at  Stamford,  on  the  20th  August,  3  Edward  II.  (1309), 
the  King,  at  the  request  of  the  Conmixmitas  of  England,  ordained  that  the  prestations  and 
duties  upon  wine,  broad-cloths,  and  avoirdupois,  should  cease,  in  order  tnat  it  might  be 
ascertained  what  advantages  would  result  to  the  King  and  his  people  ;  iu  consequence  of 
which  the  King  had  ordered  the  collectors  to  stay  the  collection  of  the  customs  until  further 
orders.'* 

And  it  being  now  evident,  that  no  adv^antages  had  ensued  either  to  the  King  or 
people, — the  prices  of  such  merchandises  not  having  become  lower  after  the 


>  Abbreciaiio  Plaeiiorum,  vol.  t  p.  210. 

*  PmeRoOa,  1999. 

>  Abtrev.  Bot,  Orig.  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

*  C&kMd.  Imquis.  post  mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 


*  Parliamentary  WritSj  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

'  Rot.  Orig.  Abbreviation  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
■  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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cessation  of  the  duties,  the  collectors  are  commanded  to  resume  the  collection 
of  the  duties ;  and  to  answer  for  the  receipts  to  Walterus  de  Waldeshef,  the 
King's  butler.* 

Writs  were  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  the  new  customs  upon  wool,  wool- 
fcls,  hides,  and  other  merchandise  TQth  October,  1311),  commanding  them  to 
desist  from  the  collection  thereof,  ana  ordering  that  all  customs  levied  since  the 
coronation  of  Edward  L  should  be  abolished,  except  the  following : — Half  a 
mark  upon  each  sack  of  wool,  half  a  mark  upon  every  300  woolfels,  and  one 
mark  upon  each  last  of  hides.^ 

In  1312,  the  King,  being  indebted  to  certain  wine-merchants — for  135  casks 
of  wine  of  Gascony,  and  30  casks  of  Vemach,  bought  of  them— to  the  amount  of 
607  i  38.  4(Lf  "  and  wishing,  as  is  just,  to  pay  for  the  same,  assigned  to  the  said 
merchants,  in  satisfaction  of  their  debt,  the  customs  of  leather,  wool,  and  skins, 
imtil  the  same  is  paid.* 

In  1314,  the  collectors  were  ordered  to  pay  the  collected  duties  to  Anthony 
PissajTie  de  Janua.^ 

In  1317,  the  collectors  at  the  various  ports  were  directed  to  collect  the  fol- 
lowing duties,  which  were  levied  on  amoimt  of  the  ordinary  revenue  and  granta^ 
by  the  clergy  and  community  of  the  kingdom,  being  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  war  against  the  Scots.  The  foUowuig  duties  being  over  and 
above  the  previously  existing  ones : — 

9.    <L 
Each  piece  of  dyed  and  woollen  cloth,  worth  60s.  and  upwards  .  .      6    8 

Each  piece  of  the  same,  worth  40s.  to  60s.      4    0 

Each  piece  of  scarlet  cloth 13    4 

On  each  pipe  of  wine 5    0 

McrchandiHO  of  avoirdiipoise,  mercury,  spices,  battery  (1),  wax, 
peltry,  lead,  pewter,  cordowane,  thread,  iron,  sted,  and  other 
inercnandiBe,  for  every  20s.  value 2    0 

An  explanatory  note  was  issued,  13th  September,  1317,  declaring  that  the 
above  new  duties  did  not  extend  to  corn,  codfisli,  salt,  stockfish,  or  any  article 
of  imported  food.^  It  was  shown,  in  1317  (10  Edward  11. ),  that  certain  pur- 
veyors of  wine  for  the  King's  use,  through  Stephen  de  Abjnidon  (butler),  had 
money  owing  to  them,  there  was  assigned  to  tlieui  all  the  produce  of  the  duties 
on  wool,  &c.,  in  the  port  of  St,  Botolph  in  discliarge  tliereoi.^ 

In  an  inquisition  lield  at  Bisliop's  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  before  the 
King's  escheator,  30th  of  Marcli,  12"  Edward  11.  (1319),  Thomas  de  Hamill 
claimed  the  custom  called  lastage  in  Bishop's  Lj-nn,  Yarmouth,  and  Boston, 
by  grand  serjeantry,  namely,  by  the  service  of  guarding  one  of  the  King's 
falcons.^ 

In  1325,  John  of  Stickncye,  and  John  de  la  Gotere,  received  an  appointment 
from  the  King  "  to  buy  and  provide  in  the  market  of  St.  Botolph  ten  thousand 
stock-fish  and  stey-fish."^ 

In  1326,  letters  were  addressed  to  the  bailifl^s,  Sec,  of  the  towns  included  in 
the  staple,  directing  them  to  cause  "  two  of  theii*  most  wealthy  and  respectable 
burgesses  engfiged  in  the  wool,  leather,  or  tin  trade,  to  ap[K*ar  at  London  at  the 

*  Parliamentary  WritSi  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  i    army  wa5<  in  Scotland,  it  was  supplied  therewttk 

■  Parluimentary  Rolls^  vol.  ii.  p.  73.  |    from  Newcastle  and  London  ;  1000  stockfisli  h«T- 

*  Orig.  Excheq.^  vol.  i.  p.  182.  ;    inc:  hcen  sent  to  Stirling  Castle  from  the  fnnncr 

*  Mot.  Orig.  Abbrer.  vol.  i.  n.  218.  i    place,  and  14,312  from  London,  by  the  clerk  of  the 

■  *^mrliawMntary  Rolls,  vol.  ii.  pp.  197  and  200.       |    Kinp's  kitchen.    A  carpo  of  *•  durus  pisces  "  (stock- 


Orig,  AbbrericUiOj  vol.  1.  p.  23; 
M  piod  damnum. 

hsA  been  a  considerable  article  of 


fii(h)  was  sent  from  London  to  Berwick-opon-Tweed. 
-See  Wardrobe  Account,  28  Edward  I.  (1300). 
The  description  of  fish  called    steg -^sh  is  not 


tar  ■OBW  time ;  for,  in  1300,  when  the  I    known.    It  is  called  strd-fiah  in  another  place. 
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house  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  on  the  12th  June,  to  elect  a  mayor  of  the  staple.^ 
It  appears,  from  a  subsequent  entry,  that  John  de  Chirleton,  citizen  of  London, 
was  elected  mayor.* 

Richard  de  la  Pole,  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  had  a  grant  of  a  tliousand  marks 
out  of  the  customs  of  Hull  and  Boston,  21st  DecemW,  1329  (3  Edward  IIL); 
he  was  called  the  King's  butler. 

In  1329,  the  old  and  new  customs  at  all  the  ports  in  England  were  farmed  by 
the  Bardi  Company,  at  a  rent  of  20L  a-day,  which  in  tlie  following  year  was 
raised  to  1000  marks  a-month.^ 

An  inquisition  was  issued  in  1331  (5  Edward  III.)  to  inquire  respecting  the 
fair  held  there.' 

It  was  ordered  (6  Edward  III.)  1332,  that  no  new  customs  could  be  levied,  nor 
the  ancient  ones  increased,  tcithotU  the  authority  of  Parliament,  because  it  would  be 
against  Hie  enactments  of  Magna  Chartcu* 

William  de  la  Pole,  a  burgess  of  Hull,  had  a  grant  of  the  old  and  new  cus- 
toms at  Boston  and  Hull,  in  1336,  in  consideration  of  40002.  lent  to  Ed- 
ward IIL  He  was  collector  of  customs  at  botli  places,  and  Warden  of  the  Ex- 
chaise  of  England  in  1337,  when  he  was  deputed  to  prepare  tables  of  exchange 
for  Dover,  London,  Yarmouth,  Boston,  and  Hull*  In  the  same  year,  he  ad- 
Tanced  18,5002.  as  a  loan  to  Edward  IIL :  he  styled  himself  MerccUor  Regis  in 
1341.« 

Boston  was  evidently  a  place  of  high  commercial  importance  in  1336,  when  a 
patent  grant  of  protection  was  issued  for  a  great  number  of  German  merchants, 
and  fourteen  snips  coming  to  the  fair  of  St  Botolph;  and  in  this  year  two 
members  were  sent  from  Boston  to  the  grand  council  sitting  at  Westminster.^ 
This  town  also  sent  members  to  the  grand  councils  which  were  held  in  1352  and 
1353,  the  26  and  27  Edward  HI.  According  to  Mr.  Prtnne,  the  object  of 
these  two  latter  councils  was  to  settle  the  staple ;  and  he  observes,  tliat  writs 
were  not  directed  to  petty  boroughs,  but  only  to  the  cliief  cities,  towns,  and 
ports  of  trade  in  the  kingdom.^ 

We  find  the  following  names  of  persons  who  were  connected  with  the  cus- 
toms and  duties  at  Boston,  as  "  customers,"  "  receivers,"  or  "  collectors :" — 

1274.  Richard  de  Harrington,  receiver.^ 

1275.  Richard  Lucas  de  Lucca  held  a  patent  to  collect  the  new  customs  on 
wool,  &C.     He  appointed  Henry  de  Lucca  for  Boston.*® 

1277.  Poncius  de  Mora  and  Gregory  de  Ilikele,  receivers  of  duties  on 
wine." 

1279.  Boumutil,  Walter  et  Henricus  de  Podio,  for  themselves  and  their 
associates,  merchants  of  Lucca,  were  receivers  of  the  new  duty  on  wool,  skins, 
and  leather  in  Boston.  ^^ 

1280.  The  same  persons. 

1281.  Richard  de  Vydicion  and  his  associate  merchants  of  Lucca,  were  re- 
ceivers of  the  new  duties.*' 

1282.  Richard  Gwydechun"  and  his  associate  merchants  of  Lucca  were  re- 
ceivers of  the  new  duties,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  1290.*^ 


*  ParUamefUary  Rolls,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  444  and  447. 

*  Macphekson'b  Annals  of  Commerce ,  vol.  i. 
U  503. 

*  Ingms.  past  Mortem^  yol.  ii.  p.  47. 

^  Tbom80N*8  Essay  on  Magna  Charta,  p.  233. 

*  RotuL  Orig.  Abbrev.,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

*  Frost's  Hull,  p.  31. 

7  PmVNNE's  Wnts,  p.  4.  "  Ibid,  p.  102. 

*  P^Eotts,2EAmnrdl. 

^  PmUamaaarjf  RoUs^  vol.  i.  p.  381 ;  of  the 


twelve  sub-collectors  appointed,  four  were  mer- 
chants of  Lucca. 

"  Pipe  Rolls,  5  Edward  I. 

"  Ibid.  7  Edward  1. 

"  Ibid.  9  Edward  I. 

'•  This  is,  very  probably,  only  another  way  of 
spelling  Vydicion,  the  name  of  the  former  re- 
ceiver. 

^^  Pipe  Rolls,  10  to  18  Edward  I. 
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1298.  Peter  of  St  Paul  appointed  receiver,  aiid  a  scale  ordered  to  be  made 
for  the  weighing  of  wool,  &c,* 

1300.  William  do  Lawrence  apjwinted.^ 

1308.  Michael  de  Moliar  and  William  de  Thornton  appointed  collectors  of 
the  new  duties  on  wine.* 

1308.  John,  the  son  of  Thomas  de  Sancto  Botolpho,  and  Thomas  de  Gjsors, 
appointed  collectors  of  the  new  customs  upon  wool,  &c,  at  St  Botolph's,  and 
all  places  on  the  sea-coast  from  thence  to  LjTin.  10th  July,*  tliese  appear  to 
have  been  only  temporary  arrangements,  for,  on  the  8th  November,  Thomas  de 
Gysors  and  Thomas  le  Cuppere  were  appomted  collectors  of  the  duties  on 
wool,  and  John  de  Sutton  and  Andrew  de  la  Gotere  collectors  of  those  upon 
wine.* 

1309.  Michael  de  Moliar  and  Thomas  le  Cuppere  were  appointed  collectors 
of  the  duty  upon  wool.^ 

1310.  Galfrid  de  Sutton  and  Alexander  de  la  Gotere,  collectors  of  the  duty 
on  wine.^  John  de  Tumby  and  Andrew  de  la  Gotere  to  collect  the  dudes  on 
wool  at  Boston.® 

1311.  Methi  de  Moliar  and  Thomas  de  Cuppere  were  re-appointed  ooUecton 
of  duty  levied  upon  the  goods  of  foreign  merchants  at  Boston,  and  as  far  as 
Lynn.^ 

1311.  Peter  Arnold  de  Fosse^''  and  Gerard  de  Cannent  were  collectors  of  the 
export  duties  on  wool,  &c.*^ 

1314.  Mithi  de  Moliar  and  Thomas  de  Cuppere  were  ap[x>inted  scrutators  of 
money  in  Boston.^^ 

1315.  John  of  Tumby  and  Andrew  de  la  Gotere  were  appointed  collectors 
and  receivers  of  the  customs  in  wool,  &c.,  in  the  i)ort  of  St  Botolph." 

1316.  Galfin  de  Sutton  and  Jacob,  his  son,  apjwinted.^* 

1316.  Michael  de  Moliar  appointed  collector  of  customs  on  wool  in  the  place 
of  JohnTumby.i* 

1317.  Nicholas  de  Moliar  apiwinted  to  collect  the  duty  on  wool.^^ 

1319.  The  King,  on  account  of  the  good  services  rendered  by  Maurice 
Dragheswerde,  assigned  to  hini  the  office  of  ganger  of  wines  in  the  jwrts  of 
London,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  St  Botolpli's,  for  his  life.'" 

1319.  Alan  de  Hudelstone  was  apjK)intcd  to  this  office  for  St  Botolph's; 
according  to  another  account*® 

1319.  Robert  Hainill  was  appointed,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  receiver  of 
tlie  customs  called  lastage  at  the  ix)rt  of  St  Botolph.^y 

1320.  Ricliard  de  Frampton  and  GaUndus  de  Sutton  were  appointed  col- 
lectors of  tlie  customs  u^x)!!  wool,  &c.,  for  St  Botolph's.  Commission  dated 
22d  November.2« 

1322.  Robert  But  and  Galfridus  de  Sutton  appointed  (16th  June)  collectors 
of  the  "new  increment  upon  wool,  which  had  been  granted  for  one  year."-* 
1322.  John  de  Tumby  and  Galfrid  de  Sutton  were  apjx)inted  for  the  "  new 


'  Originalia  Exchequer.     Peter  of  St.  Paul  was 
removed  to  Lynn. 

'  Rot.  Origin.  Abbrer.t  vol.  i.  p.  ill. 
'  Parliamentary  RoUs^  vol.  i.  p.  S. 
*  Jhid.  p.  21.  ■*  Jbid.  p.  24. 

Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
'd,  tame  pa^. 

6m.  Rotul,  Orig,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 
wttr  RoUt  and  Parliamentary  RoUst  vol.  i. 


is  called  in  another  place  Peter 


It  Mfton 


"  Charter  Rolls. 

Parliamentary  Rolls^  vol.  i.  p. 


175. 


»'  Charter  Rolls  and  Rot.  Orig.  Abbrev.,  vol.  L 
,  21S. 

>'  Charter  Rolls,  and  Rot.   Orig.  Abbrev.f'ftA.U 
227. 

'^  Parliamentary  RollSj  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
>«  Rut.  Orig.  Abbrev.,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
»'  Jbitl.  p.  242. 

»"  Charter  Rolls.  "  Jbid. 

^  Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
3«  Jbid.  307. 
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increment,  granted  by  the  merchant  strangers,  of  which  the  collection  had  been 
intermitted,  pursuant  to  the  ordinance,  but  which  will  now  be  resumed."  * 

1323.  Gaterid  de  Sutton  and  Simon  Gildea  appointed  collectors  of  the  cus- 
toms of  2s.  per  tun  on  wine,  granted  by  the  merchant  strangers,  7th  April.^ 

1323.  Richard  de  Frampton  and  Jacob  de  Sutton,  jun.,  were  appointed  col- 
lectors of  the  customs  upon  wool.^ 

1323.  Cralfrid  de  Sutton,  Jacob  de  Sutton,  and  Reginald  de  Massingham, 
aj^inted  collectors  of  the  2s.  duty  upon  wine,  6th  June.* 

1327.  John  Tumby  and  Robert  But  appointed  receivers  of  revenue  in 
Boston.^ 

1332.  Robert  But  and  John  de  Tumby  were  appointed  customers  of  wool  for 
Boston,  and  all  places  as  far  as  Lynn.^ 

1333.  John  rellison  and  Robert  But  appointed.^ 

1334.  Robert  But  and  John  de  Stickney  were  appointed  customers  of  wool 
for  Boston.® 

1335.  Robert  de  Graville  appointed  receiver  for  Boston.^ 

1336.  William  de  la  Pole  held  both  the  old  and  new  customs  of  duties  for 
Hull  and  Boston.  *«> 

Although  the  various  subsidies  which  were  levied  during  the  period  through 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  commerce  of  Boston,  often  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  people,  yet  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  affected  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  oi  this  district  The  Subsidy  Rolls  contain  much  valuable 
historical  and  topographical,  as  well  as  genealogical  and  personal  information ; 
we  have,  therefore,  arranged  their  contents  in  chronological  order  in  another 
section.  There  is,  however,  a  short  grant  made  by  the  Parliament  15  Ed- 
ward IIL  (1341),  which,  so  far  as  it  went,  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  With  a  design  to  encourage  the  wool  trade,  the  Parlia- 
ment allowed  30,000  sacks  of  tliat  article  to  be  exi)orted  duty  free.  The  pro- 
portion which  fell  to  the  hundred  of  Skirbcck  is  thus  stated: — 


StBotolph's 

Skirbeck 

Toft 

Freistou 

Butterwick       

Benington 

Leverton 

Leako 

Wrangle 

Total 


Backa. 

Stono. 

Lbs. 

15 

3 

3i 

2 

7 

— 

2 

1 

Si 

2 

11 

— 

1 

6 

'^ 

2 

23 

1 

7 

19 

7 

4 

8 

9i 

3 

7 

21 

41 

9 

CI" 

Tliis  is  certainly  a  very  small  part  of  30,000  sacks  to  be  furnished  by  the 
hundred  of  Skirbeck,  but  when  we  go  back  only  forty-four  years,  and  examine 


1  PttrUamentaty  RjolU,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

'  /du2.  Tol.  ii.  p.  351. 

»  Ibid.  p.  352.  ^  Ibid.  p.  355. 

^  Rot,  Orig,  Abbrer,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  U.  p.  39.  ^  Ibid,  p.  50. 

»  Ibid.  p.  55.  "  Ibid,  p.  88. 


1"  Rot.  Orig,  Ahbrrv.  vol.  iii.  p.  11. 

>'  Subsidy  Rolls,  i:ui,  15  Edward  III.  There  is 
some  error  in  the  triiDScript  of  the  particulars,  for 
tlie  orijnnal  states  the  Summa  to  be  only  36  sacks, 
lU  stone,  Gflbs. 
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the  taxation  of  the  district  to  the  subsidy  raised  25  Edward  I.  (1297),  we 
find,  that  there  were  at  that  time  only  ninety-five  sheep  in  the  nine  parishes 
which  constitute  tlie  Imndred.  This  flock  must  have  increased  twenty-fold  in 
the  forty-four  inter vcnintir  years  to  produce  the  quantity  of  wool  which  was,  in 
1341,  allowed  to  be  ex])orted  duty-free. 

Tlie  Staple  of  wool  was  oi-deri'd  by  Edward  I.  to  be  held  at  Westminster.' 
Tiincoln,  however,  had  its  Mayor  of  the  Staple,  and  the  returns  of  its  market  for 
w(K)l  were  second  only  to  those  of  Westminster."  In  1352,  Eldward  IIL  ap- 
ix)inted  the  Staple  of  wool  to  be  kept  only  at  Canterbury  for  the  honour  of 
St  Thomas.  In  1354,  the  Staple  of  wool,  before  kept  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,' 
was  aj)poiiited  to  be  held  at  Nc;wcastle-ujx)n-Tyne,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  BristoL  The 
stajile  commodities  named  w^ere  wool,  leather,  woolfels,  and  lead."* 

Edward  IIL,  in  1360,  directed  Roger  de  Meres  and  William  de  Spayne,  of 
St.  Botolph,  to  allow  Lamkin  Bork\Ti  and  Ids  associates,  merchants  of  Al- 
main,  to  ship  a  great  quantity  of  cloths,  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
to  Boston,  for  that  purpose,  paying  a  duty  of  Ad.  upon  each  piece.  Elach  piece 
to  be  sealed,  ujKm  payment  of  the  said  duty,  and  not  to  be  shipped  before  it  WM 
sealed.  A  jury,  com]X)scd  of  lijilf  natives  and  half  aliens,  to  inquire  upon  oath 
respecting  such  cloths  as  have  paid  the  subsidy  of  -id.  each  piece  at  the  places 
where  they  were  purchased,  and  to  allow  such  payment;  and  to  diligently 
examine  all  the  cloths,  and  to  see  that  tliey  were  sucii  as  they  were  represented 
to  be.  Which  duties  were  perfonncd,  and  the  said  Lamkin  Borkyn  and  his 
associates  reported  to  have  acted  truly,  and  in  good  faith,  in  all  things  relating 
thereto.^ 

To  the  Staple  established  at  these  different  [Jaces,  it  was  directed  that  wool, 
&c.,  should  be  brought  and  wx^ighed  by  the  standard  ;  and  every  sack  of  wool  so 
weighed  to  be  sealed  under  the  seal  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Staple  ;  it  was  then  to 
be  ft)rwarded  to  the  following  ports,  viz.,  from  York  to  Hull,  from  Luicoln  to 
Boston,  from  Norwicli  to  Yannoiith,  from  Wostmiiistor  to  London,  from  Can- 
terbury to  Sandwich,  and  from  Winchester  to  Sontham])ton  ;  and  there  the 
wool  was  airain  to  be  weighed  by  the  customers  assigned  to  the  said  jx)rts.  In 
13()i>,  the  Sta]>lo  for  wool  was  ordered  to  be  held  at  Newcastle,  Khigston-uix>n- 
IIull,  St.  Botolph's,  Yarmouth,  Queensborough,  Westminster,  Chichester,  Win- 
chester, Exeter,  and  Bristol;  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  and  Canterbury,  were 
not  included  in  this  a])])ointment.  The  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  and  Derby,  in  the  y(\nr  1370  petitioned  that  the  Staj)le  might  be  held 
at  Lincoln,  as  in  the  ordinance  of  27th  Edward  III.,  and  not  at  St.  Botolph's. 
To  this  it  was  answered  that  it  should  continue  at  St.  Botolph's  during  the 
King's  ])leasure. 

Wkavku  defines  a  Staple  town  "to  be  a  place  to  wdiich,  by  authoritj-  and 
privilege,  wool,  hides,  wine,  corn,  and  otiier  foreign  merchandise,  are  conveyed 
to  be  sold ;  or,  it  is  a  town  or  city  whither  the  merchants  of  England,  by 
conunon  order  or  connnandnient,  di({  carry  tlicir  wool,  lead,  tin,  or  other  home 
produce  ibr  sale  to  foreign  mercliants."^'  Boston  i)robal)ly  combined  both  these 
characteristics  of  a  Staj)le.  being  at  once  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  goods  which 
tlie  foreign  merchants  trading  with  Boston  had  to  disjMJse  of;  and  also  of  tliose 
which  the  Engli"^)!  merchants  had  to  otVer  in  excliange  for  the  foreign  articles  of 
convenience  and  luxury  wliich  tlieir  own  countrv  could  not  supi)ly  them  with. 

'  Stow*»  Chrnnich  of  London,  p.  Uis.  lca«l  wa«  first  hold  to  be  a  staple  ** commodity."— 

Hkookp/s  Lincoln,  p.  iii.  Fiui^i's  IJull.  p. ;«). 

Stow,  p.  IOk.  ■>  hnfvis.  ad  quod  damiiHuu  34  ICdwanl  111. 

By  the  Htatutc  cnlU*(l    Ordinacio   Slu/wUiriuiii,  "  \\\  \\  KiCti  Fimtral  Monunnnls. 
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The  foreign  merchants  trading  with  Boston  were  tliose  known  by  the  title  of 
Merchants  of  the  Steelyard.  This  body  of  traders  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons :  they  were  originally  Gennans  residing  in  London ; 
and  it  is  recorded  of  tliem  that  they  then  paid  annually  to  the  king  for  his  pro- 
tection two  pieces  of  grey  cloth,  and  one  piece  of  brown  cloth,  ten  jwunds  of 
Spper,  five  pairs  of  gloves,  and  two  casks  of  wine.^  They  derived  their  title  as 
erchants  of  the  Steelyard  from  the  circumstance  of  their  trading  almost 
entirely  by  weight,  and  using  the  steelyard  as  their  weighing  apparatus.  The 
ancient  custom-house  at  Boston  was  called  the  "  Stylyard's  House,"  probably 
firom  the  weighing  of  goods  there  by  means  of  a  steelyard  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  duties  payable  on  them. 

Many  merchants  from  Calais,  Cologne,  Ostend,  and  other  places,  resided 
in  Bostim  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  before 
the  removal  of  the  Staple  to  Boston,  that  any  company  or  association  of  merchants 
was  formed  there.  Caicden  calls  the  merchants  who  settled  here  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Staple  the  merchants  of  the  Ilameatic  League,  and  says  they 
fonnded  their  Gruild  or  house  here.  A  mistake  seems  to  have  arisen  respecting 
the  seal  represented  below :  it  has  been  generally  called  the  seal  of  the  Guild, 
bat  it  was  evidently  the  seal  of  the  Staple ;  in  other  words,  the  Castom-house 
seal,  wherewidi  the  Mayor  of  the  Stapte  stamped  all  goods  weighed  at  the  Steel- 
jMrd,  conformably  to  the  direction  of  the  ordinance  by  which  Boston  was 
erected  into  a  Staple  town. 


In  1366,  William  Harcourt  had  a  patent  grant  for  life  of  the  tronage  and 
prisage^  of  wool  at  Boston. 

Leland  says  that  "the  Eaterlinges  kept  a  great  house  and  course  of  mer- 
chandise at  Boston,  ontylle  such  tyme  that  one  Humphrey  Littlebyrie,  merchant 


'  WiLKiNB*  Leges  Saxon.t  p.  125.  1   arbitrary  exaction,  taken  in  the  name  of  the  King:, 

'  These  terms  haTe  been  already  explained.    The   I   hut  then  abandoned  for  a  small  fixed  ^myment. — 
prinfc  of  wool  was,  previous  to  31  £dward  I.,  an       Cowkll. 
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of  Boston,  did  kill  one  of  the  Esterlinges  there,  about  Edward  the  4th'8  days; 
whereuiwn  rose  much  controversie,  so  tliat  at  last  the  Esterlinges  left  their 
course  of  mercliandise  to  Boston,  and  syns  the  towne  sore  decayed,  '* 

The  "  merchants  of  tlie  Hanscatic  League  "  mentioned  by  Camden,  and  the 
"  Esterlinges  "  of  Leland,  are  no  doubt  the  same  persons. 

In  1367,  the  manufacture  of  broad  cloths  was  brought  to  such  perfection  in 
England,  that  an  act  was  passed  proliibiting  any  foreign  cloths  from  being 
brought  into  the  country.^ 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  a  complaint  was  made  by  the  C!onmions  of 
England,  that  by  the  non-residence  of  the  collectors  and  comptrollers  in  the 
j)orts  of  Southampton,  Boston,  Hull,  and  other  places,  and  by  the  transaction 
of  their  business  being  left  to  clerks,  the  King  suffered  a  loss  of  upwards  of 
10,000  marks  annually.  Whereupon  it  was  strictly  enjoined  that  those  officers 
should  reside  on  the  spot,  and  discharge  their  duties  in  person.^ 

We  find  very  little  recorded  res|)ecting  the  commerce  of  Boston  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Camden  says,  the  establishment  of  the  otaple 
at  Boston  "brought  in  great  wealth;"  and  the  town  was,  most  probably^ 
floiuishing,  until  the  unfortunate  transaction  alluded  to  by  Leland  took  place; 
In  1517,  constables  to  the  Staple  were  appointed  at  Boston. 

When  Leland  wrote  (about  1530),  he  says,  "The  staple  and  the  stiliard 
houses  yet  there  remayne,  but  the  stiliard  is  little  or  nothing  at  all  occupied," 
This  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  decay  of  the  trade  at  that  time;  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  and  the  mercantile  Guilds  shortly  after,  would 
tend  to  destroy  the  little  that  remained.  Leland  mentions  "  Panelle  as  costomer 
of  Boston  "  when  he  wrote. 

In  1565,  the  Corporation  appear  to  have  exercised  a  control  over  the  price 
of  consumable  articles  in  the  market,  since  it  was  directed  during  this  year 
that,— 

"Ships  or  vessels  bcloimTig  to  strangci's  or  forcncrs  coming  to  this  town,  with  any  sort 
of  victuals,  as  ro(dn^  siilt,  fish,  corn,  fniits,  kc.^  shall  l)ring  a.-Mai/c  of  the  sayd  things  to  the 
Mayor,  when  they  shall  como  for  their  i)rice,  by  sucli  measure  as  shall  be  apix>inte(l  by  the 
clerk  of  the  market."  * 

In  1571,  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  were,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Admiral, 
and  the  consent  of  the  master  and  wai'dens  of  Trinity  House, 

"  To  have  the  onler  for  the  safe  passage  of  ships  to  the  boi-ough  of  Boston,  in  laying  of 
l)uoys,  anil  setting  up  of  sea-marks  within  the  haven  and  it«  limits.  The  rate  of  l)cacouago 
was  fixed  in  1577  iis  follows  : — *  For  every  stranger  shi])  beside  Scots,  Cts. ;  for  every  Scots* 
ship,  4.«. ;  for  every  ship  la<len  with  wool,  '.U.  Id.  ;  for  cveiy  other  English  ship,  Is.  8t/. ;  for 
every  coal-ship  under  3<)  chaldron,  Hd  ;  for  all  above,  12<^.  ;  for  every  keel  or  lighter  fponi 
Hull  or  Lynn,  or  other  places,  Hd. ;  for  every  ship  that  shjdl  arrive  within  the  liberties  anJ 
not  discharge,  Ij*.'"^ 

The  following;  notices  occur  dimng  the  sixteentli  centurv  in  relation  to  wuie. 
In  1;371,  '*  Peter  Paintree  was  licensed  to  sell  wine  according  to  the  statute," 
In  1572,  William  Wadsworth,  of  Boston,  was  licensed  to  land  two  tuns  of  Gras- 
cony  wine,  brought  from  France  in  a  vessel  lielonging  to  Kircaldy  in  Scotland, 
without  ])aying  the  forfeit  for  the  same,  as  tlie  statute  ])rovidcs ;  the  said  vessel 
not  being  owned  or  even  manned  by  the  Queen's  subjects.  The  fine  was  remitted 
on  account  of  the  i)overty  of  W.  Wadsworth. 

'  Lkl.vnd's  Itinerary,  vol.  vii.  p.  ir/2.  •'  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.  p.  439,  and  Frobt's  H«W, 

^  Thomson's  Essay  on  Magna  Ctiurta,  p.  217.       \   p.  91. 

*  Curju/ration  Records.  *  Ibid. 
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In  1585,  "  only  three  hoesheds  taken  out  of  four  tuns  of  the  best  wine, 
belonging  to  Cornelius  the  Fleming,  forfeit  to  the  Corporation  for  being  brought 
in  a  strange  ship."^ 

In  1572,  we  find  a  record  of  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  licenses  to  export 
grain,  which  were  panted  to  the  Corporation  by  the  crown  for  the  advantage 
of  the  town.  This  ucense  was  for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  20,000  quartei's 
of  any  description  of  grain  except  wheat,  and  the  re-shipment  of  tlie  same  upon 
the  payment  of  8d.  per  quarter  duty.  A  part  of  this  license  was  resold  to  Leven 
Yamersett,  as  has  been  stated.  Another  portion  (6000  quarters)  was  sold  to 
Sir  Thomas  Clinton,  who  paid  the  Corporation  360L  for  this  privilege ;  being 
1«.  the  quarter,  reckoning,  as  was  then  the  custom,  six  scores  to  the  hundred. 
Anthony  Kyme  and  Henry  Skinner  were  Sir  Thomas  Clinton's  agents  in  this 
business.  It  appears,  however,  the  course  the  Corporation  pursued  did  not 
please  the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Mayor : — 

'^  I  oommend  unto  you  that  of  lato  I  was  a  means  unto  the  Queen*s  Majestio,  for  the 
benefyte  of  your  towne,  that  you  myghte  have  lyceiisc  to  transporto  ycroly  a  ccrten  quan- 
iytje  of  come ;  and  I  am  given  to  undoratande,  and  yt  plfinely  appereth,  that  your  immo- 
derate use  of  the  said  lyccns,  hatho  caused  the  prices  of  graine  abowte  you  to  increase  in 
suchc  sorte,  as  upon  certificates  of  the  sayd  increase,  and  the  dearthe  which  is  lyke  to 
ensue,  I  have  been  necessarily  moved  to  directc  my  Icttei-s  to  all  the  poi-tes  within  that 
Gountie,  for  the  rcstraynynge  of  transportation  of  all  maimer  of  grayiie  until  further  order 
abaU  be  by  me  given  therein.  Lyke  as  I  find  also  done  in  other  counties  upon  the  lyke 
certificate,  the  coppie  of  which  my  letter  shall  be  delivered  unto  you.  These  are  particularly 
to  require  you  not  only  to  obey  the  contents  of  the  sayd  letters  of  restrainte,  butt  also 
hcroilter,  when  the  cause  of  the  restrainte  shall  ce&se,  to  use  more  discretion  and  moilera- 
cion  in  your  lycens,  to  the  ende  you  may  enjoye  the  same,  and  I  have  no  cause  to  repentc 
the  procuirnge  thereof  to  serve  you  with. 

"  From  Westminster  the  seconde  of  Maye,  1573. 

"  Your  lovynge  frend, 

"AV.BtTRLEY."" 

The  restraint  was,  however,  soon  removed,  for  large  portions  of  the  license 
were  disposed  of  in  1575  and  1576,  and  the  whole  was  sold  in  1578  ;  since  in 
that  year  Mr.  Anthony  Kyme  was  appointed  to  solicit  the  Lord  Treasurer  for  a 
renewal  to  the  Corporation  of  a  license  to  transport  corn  over  the  sea.  On  the 
4th  of  June  in  this  year  the  Mayor  and  aldermen  waited  upon  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer at  Burleigh,  "  to  thank  him  for  his  services  in  furthering  the  suit  of  the 
Corporation,  ana  for  obtaining  a  license  of  transi)ortation  of  40,000  quarters  of 
grain,  within  twenty  years,  at  the  rate  of  ScL  per  quarter  custom."  The  depu- 
tation was  directed  to  "carry  his  Honour  one  yoke  of  oxen,  twenty  fat  weathers, 
and  a  dish  of  fish  for  his  kitchen."  His  lordsliip  was  also  remitted  a  debt  of 
270L  due  from  him  to  the  Corporation.^  This  license  was  disposed  of  at  various 
prices  by  the  Corporation  ;  the  last  portion  was  sold  to  Mr.  Gannocke  in  1 593. 

In  1586,  the  Mayor  was  directed  to  petition  the  Privy  Council  for  a  license  to 
convert  1000  or  2000  quarters  of  malt  into  beer,  and  to  trans[X)rt  the  same  into 
the  Low  Countries,  instead  of  so  much  malt,  for  which  a  license  had  been 
obtained.  The  Records  do  not  mention  the  result  of  this  application.  In  1604, 
a  license  was  applied  for  to  purchase  imd  ti*ansix)rt  2000  stones  of  wool ;  and  in 
1613,  "  the  Corporation  sought  a  license  to  buy  wool ;"  with  what  success  is  not 
stated^  The  Corporation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ver}'  punctual  in  their 
payments  to  the  Goveniment;  for  tlie  Records  state,  that  hi  1620,  "  there  is  yet 
to  be  discharged  at  the  Pipe  Office  74/.  \Gs.  1  ()(/.,  for  custom  of  com  trans- 
ported by  the  license  44th  of  Elizabeth  ;  for  which  some  course  must  be  taken."* 
George  Fayrfax  and  Thomas  Bennett  were  collectors,  and   Robert  Townley 

»  CorporaiianReco:ds.  «  Ibid.  -'  Jfnd.  *  Ibid. 
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comptroller  in  1583.    About  the  same  time  the  Corporation  porters  were  Ewom 
to  make  return  to  the  Mayor  of  all  com  carried  from  the  port  by  every  slup.' 

In  1579,  a  wharfage  rate  of  2cL  per  ton  was  levied  **  upon  aU  wares  unladen 
out  of  the  ships,  and  by  strangers  taken  away  at  Paner's  Stayth,  and  tiie 
common  stayth  at  Mr.  Dooghty's  door."'  Coal  paid  2dL  the  chaldroii ;  and  salt 
2d  the  wey.'  In  1583,  the  (corporation  directed  that  ^  all  trading  by  charfae^ 
party  should  be  void ;  and  tiiat  no  freeman  should  deal  by  charter-partf^  Sat 
salt,  coal,  or  fish.  •  *  *  When  vessels  with  merchaimiae  come  into  the 
borough,  the  Mayor  shall  fix  the  price  at  which  half  of  tiie  said  merchandise 
shall  he  sold  to  the  inhabitants ;  the  other  half  to  be  sold  by  the  merchant  bo  m 
to  make  his  commodity  thereon."^ 

The  collector  of  the  customs,  Mr.  Alexander  Skinner,  stated  to  Lord  Borghley, 
in  a  letter  without  date,  but  written  about  1590,  that,  through  want  of  shipping 
in  the  port  of  Boston,  the  inhabitants  had  been  lately  sup^ied  with  nortti-dea 
fish,  herrings,  and  white  salt,  brought  in  by  Scotch  merchants  at  cheap  prices ; 
who  were  allowed  bjy  the  Lord  Treasurer  s  warrant,  directed  to  tlie  officers  of 
the  port,  to  take  back  the  value  of  theur  goods  brou^t  in  in  barley,  l>eaii%  and 
peas.    But  in  consequence  of  tiiat  warrant  now  beuiff  withheld,  these  Scotch  ^ 
merchants  have  discontinued  visiting  Boston,  '*  and  t£e  country  is  nothing  so  fl 
well  victualled  as  heretofore  it  had  Men.**    His  lordship  is  requested  to  renew  ^ 
his  warrant,  ''  so  tiiat  tiie  trade  may  be  restored;  and  tiiat  when  cloth,  lead, 
and  other  investments  cannot  be  had,  the  said  merdiants  may  puichase  barley^ 
beans,  and  peas,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  600  quarters  by  tin  year ;  to  the 
relief  of  the  country,  the  encouragement  of  tillage,  and  tiie  increase  of  Her 
Majestjr's  customs."^ 

About  this  time  the  queen  granted  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  knight^  *'  in 
consideration  of  the  great  advancement  to  be  made  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  said 
Sir  Francis,  and  the  yearly  rent  of  *  *  *,  all  the  customs,  subsidies,  and  other 
duties,  &c,  for  all  mamier  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  well  inwards  as 
outwards,  (except  subsidies  of  wine,  &c.,  and  all  things  forfeited,)  recelvabk  for 
six  years  within  the  ports  of  Poole,  Bridgewater,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Milford^ 
Cardiff,  Chester,  Berwick,  Newcastle,  HuJl,  Boston,  Lynn,  and  Yarmouth,  wifli 
the  creeks  tiiereunto  belonging."  The  abstract  of  the  agreement  is  very  l<Kigf 
comprising  twenty-seven  articles ;  and  vests  the  whole  authority  and  power  of 
collecting  the  duties  in  Sir  Francis  as  fully  as  Her  Majesty  hei*self  posseesed 
them.  The  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  is  nowhere  stated,  nor  is  the  amoimt  or  nature 
of  the  *' great  advancement"  which  he  was  to  make.  Probably  all  tlie  duties 
and  customs  of  the  kingdom  were  then  farmed  out  in  a  similar  manner.  Porta 
are  mentioned  as  demised  to  Thomas  SmitL^ 

We  think  the  following  extract  from  Bishop  Hall's  Satires,  written  about 
1597,  is  evidence  that  a  manufactory  of  coarse  earthenware  formerly  was  carried 
on  in  this  town :  this  ware  was  probably  similar  to  that  which  is  now  called 
Bolingbroke  ware.  Speakhig  of  the  cxtrava^nt  manner  in  whicli  the  superior  f 
ecclesiastics  of  his  day  regaled  themselves,  and  of  the  parsimony  with  which  they 
provided  for  their  dependants,  he  makes  one  of  these  latter  say, — 

"  AVhat  though  he  quaffe  pure  amber  in  his  bowle 
Of  March  brewed  wheat ;  yet  slakes  my  thirsty  soul 
With  palish  oat  frothing  in  Boston  CiiAY.**  ^ 

'  Corporation  Records.  I       I  Mr.  Singer,  in  a  note  n|K>ii  Uds  jpMMft^ 

*  Now  called  Packhouse  Qmaj  and  Doughty  Quay.  says,  '*  Wheat  was  used  in  brewing  the  we  of  ov 
^  Corporation  Records.  ancestors,  and  oats  even  were  sometlmci  «mA  fa* 

*  Ibid.  stead  of  malt.     It  appears  that  thm  SMftB  bMT 
"^  Lansdown  MSS.^  110,  Article  25.  brewed  from  oats  was  not  in  great  repute.     CSh^i 

*  /frtd.  110,  Article  37.  I   and  even  lime,  were  xued  by  mtadakiit ' 
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The  ^  palish  oat  ^  was  tlie  small  ale  made  at  that  time  from  oats. 

In  1600,  a  crane  was  purchased  "  wherewitli  to  unlade  the  ships  of  butts, 
hogsheds  of  wine,  and  other  barrelled  wares,  to  the  weight  of  a  ton  and  a  half." 
The  crane  cost  lOi,  and  was  rented  to  the  porters  for  40^?.  per  annum,  who  were 
to  keep  the  same  in  repairs,  and  charge  4d,  per  ton  for  all  goods  "  craned-up."* 
In  1611,  "  a  new  patentship  of  the  gaugership  of  this  port,  and  tlie  creeks  there- 
unto belonging,  was  procured."  Tlie  patent  cost  32i  lO*.,  and  was  rented  for 
thirty  years  at  12*.  6d.  per  annum.*  In  1614,  a  license  or  patent  was  granted 
for  the  purchase  of  1000  tods  of  wool;  the  terms  are  not  stated.  In  1639,  the 
**  pro/its  of  the  wooUpockets  lying  in  t/ie  Freres  "  were  rented  with  the  tolls  due 
to  the  Corporation*  Wool-spinning  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Boston  at  this  time ;  and  we  find  entries  of  the  freedom  of  the  borough  granted 
to  individuals  called  woolr»pinner8  in  1640. 

The  profit  arising  from  ballasting  of  ships  was  claimed  by  the  Corporation ; 
and  in  1640,  it  was  rented  for  &L  13s.  4rf.3  In  1673,  a  present  of  a  tierce  of 
wine  each  was  made  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  and  Sir  Robert  Carre,  for  their  pro- 
curing "  the  William,  a  dogger  of  eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Smith," 
for  the  protection  of  the  trsule  of  the  port*  The  Corponition  leased  tlie  duties 
payable  by  ships  in  ballast  "  coming  into  the  Norman  Deeps  "  for  ten  years, 
nmm  1708,  for  30«.  per  annum.  In  1719,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  was 
requested  not  to  allow  any  ships  coming  witliin  the  liberties  of  the  i)ort  to  unload 
beiore  they  come  to  the  licensed  quay  or  wharf.  This  order  was  given  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Commissioner  having  allowed  "  two  ships  of  raff,  belonging  to 
the  merchants  of  Spalding,  to  unload  in  the  deeps  or  roads  belonging  to  this 
port,  to  the  damage  of  the  merchants  of  this  borough  dealing  in  raff,  and  con- 
trary to  the  charters  granted  to  this  borough  for  tolls  and  other  dues  payable  to 
this  Corporation."*  The  Corporation  determined,  in  1 725,  that  "  raff  shii)s  should 
in  future  pay  58,  for  quayage ;  and  coal  ships  28.  G</.  and  no  wharfage.  Vessels 
belonging  to  Holland  and  London,  and  other  places,  to  pay  wharfage  and  no 
quayage,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  used  in  such  cases.  "^  Many  subse- 
quent entries  in  the  Corporation  Records,  although  they  have  a  bearing  upon 
tne  commerce  and  trade  of  the  town,  have  a  yet  closer  connexion  with  the 
harbour  and  the  river,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  appropriate  section. 

Boston  appears  to  have  sunk  very  low  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  means 
were  then  taken  to  improve  the  ix)rt,  which  have  been  already  detailed  in  the 
general  history  of  the  town  at  that  period,  and  more  particulars  will  be  stated  in 
the  history  of  the  river  Witham.  In  fact,  the  trade  and  commercial  prosperity 
would  so  entirely  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  harbour,  that  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  former  may  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  history  of  the  latter. 

The  fees  and  salaries  of  the  officers  of  Customs  m  1647,  were  as  follow: — 

£    8.  d. 

The  Customers'  fee      :K)    0  0  i>er  anuum 

Reward      2(5  13  4 

One  Clerk      5    0  0 

Comptroller's  fee 9    2  (> 

Reward       ..     ..       3    (J  8' 


jrive  a  head  to  their  beer."  We  think  if  this  was 
Uie  meaoing  of  the  passage  quoted,  the  author  would 
hare  saidf  "frothiog  uith  Uostoa  clay,'*  not  "  m 
Boston  clay." 

*  Ccrporaiion Reeards.  In  1639.  anew  crane w^as 
narchaaed  for  the  **  Packer" s  Key  .-*Mt  cost  25/.,  and 
in  167R,  **  a  new  crane  built,  cost  1 14/.  17«.  SJ/* 


'  The  rent  in  16«0  was  11/  :  in  1689,  14/.  and 
4  lbs.  of  suear;  in  17.'^4,  the  anchorage,  ballastage, 
and  beaconage  were  rented  for  42/.  and  6  lbs.  of 
8ugar. 

*  Corptiration  Records. 

•  Ihid.  «  Ibid, 
'   Chartjvs    of   the   Realm,   by   Capt.    Lazaru.- 

'  Jbid,  ■    Hansard.     These  salaries  and  fees  were  the  same 
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The  inclosurc  of  the  Holland  Fen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
that  of  the  East,  West,  and  Wildniore  Fens  in  the  bemiming  of  the  present, 
have  tended  most  materially  to  increase  the  commerce  of  Boston,  by  causing  an 
immense  quantity  of  grain  to  be  brought  into  the  market,  and  the  consequent 
shii)ment  of  this  gnun  to  London  and  other  i)laces,  has  given  employment  to  an 
increased  amount  of  capital,  sliipi)ing,  &a  Boston,  instead  of  bemg  surrounded, 
as  it  was  a  century  ago,  with  a  dreary  exj)anse  of  j)rofitless  and  unhealthy  fens, 
is  now  tlie  centre  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  die  kingdom ;  and 
the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  lioston  has  been  proi)ortionally  great 

The  annual  fiur,  or  mart,  to  which  so  many  allusions  have  been  made  in  pre- 
ceding pages,  was,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  town,  so  closely  connected  with  its 
prosperity,  and  added  so  much  to  its  commercial  imj)ortance,  that  we  consider 
this  the  proi)er  place  for  its  histoiy,  so  far  as  we  can  deduce  it  from  the  Cor- 
jK)ration  Records.  There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  mart  was  ancientlv  held.  In  1218,  it  is  stated*  Uiat  the  King  ex- 
tended the  fair  of  St  Botolph  to  eight  days,  from  the  day  of  St  JtAn  Uu 
Baptisty  and  directed  the  Sheriff  of  Lincohi  so  to  proclaim  it  The  Roman 
Church  Calendar  contains  several  days  dedicated  to  this  saint;  but  none  of 
them  near  to  the  season  at  which  it  has  now  been  held  for  several  centuries.^ 
Another  ancient  document*  states  that  all  the  fairs  in  Boston  were  held  between 
tlie  Feast  of  St  Botolph  (June  17th),  and  that  of  St  Michael  (September  29), 
this  record  is  dated  8th  Edward  IIL  (1334).  The  third  account  agrees  widi 
present  usage,  it  states  that  the  mart  began  on  St  Andrew's  day  (30tn  Novem- 
ber), corresponding  with  the  present  lltli  December. 

The  eiu-licst  record  wx  have  oi'  the  profits  of  the  mart,  as  related  to  the  rent- 
ing of  sho}>s,  stalls,  &c.,  is  in  1282,  when  the  rent  and  stallage  amounted  to 
91/.  10^.,  and  the  ])leas  and  pcrauisites  of  the  court,  during  fair  time,  to  40iL 
In  1334,  the  shops  and  stalls  produced  more  than  lOOi,  and  at  this  date  we  are 
told,  "foreigners  came  not  there  as  they  were  wont  to  do."*  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  mart  in  the  Corporation  Records  is  in  1/570,  when  the  profits  of 
"  the  marts  and  fair  were  rented  to  Thomas  l^olbyc  and  John  Danby  for  23^-" 
In  1574,  four  conmiissioniTs  were  ai)i>ointod  "to  fix  at  the  mart,  where  every 
man  sliall  stand  with  his  cattle,  wares,  and  fish,  in  manner  and  form  decently."* 
In  1570,  it  was  directed  that  tlie  mart  should  be  kei)t  for  that  and  two  succeed- 
ing years  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  water,  and  that  all  merchants  and  artificers 
attending  shall  take  shops  to  put  their  wares  in,  and  shall  not  set  up  any  booths 
so  long  as  shops  or  warehouses  can  be  hired  foi'  "  reasonable  money."  In  the 
same  yeai*  it  was  ordered  that  all  ])ersons  coming  to  any  of  the  fairs  should  be 
free  from  arrest,  by  warrant  issuing  out  of  the  court  of  the  borough,  except  such 
as  shall  issue  from  the  Court  of  Pie  Poudrc,  for  anything  occurring  during  such 
mart  or  fair.  It  was  also  ordered,  '*  that  every  iiihabit^'int  of  the  town,  dwelling 
either  on  the  higlie  streets  or  hi  all  other  bak  laines;"  shall  every  night  during 
the  mart  hang  u])  on  his  house,  so  that  it  may  give  the  best  light,  "  a  lantern 
with  a  candle  alight  therein,  to  give  light  to  the  passei-s-bv,  from  six  to  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,"  under  a  fine  of  Lv.  for  every  omission.     The  Mayor  and 


in  the  rci^n  of  Uucen  Klizribcth.  TIk;  .".nidunt  bcinp: 
74/.  2.V.  r>d.  Those  of  Uristol  were  CO/.,  of  IJiill, 
7f)/.  135.  4d.  ;  of  Lynn,  \VM.  KKv. ;  of  Yarm-nth, 
43/.;  of  Newcjistle,  Cl/.  (i.s\  ^^t/. ;  of  Plymouth, 
43/.  G«.  Krf. — Peck'r  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  i. 
lib.  ii.  p.  4. 

>  Patent  Rolls,    2   Henry   III.,   ])art    I,   mem- 
bnmeS. 

*  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  .Tune  -24111. 


^^aIlctifi^•ation.  July  2.  Decollation,  Aumist  29th. — 
Nicolas'  ('hnmoUKj;/ of  nisttfrift^.  l.'iS. 

^  Jnqvis.  post  vwrtniij  No.  70. 

*  Ihiil. 

^  Corporation  Rfcm-Js.  The  order  was.  that  "  the 
niiirt  should  be  kept  in  Bargate  for  horses,  beast* 
sheep,  and  other  cattle  ;  and  from  Barbridfre  to  the 
(.'luiur  Stitittu  for  merchandize;  and  fysthc  auU 
iKi-riuirs  to  In:  kept  at  the  Gui/e.**  llie  hicalitics  of 
these-  last  two  pl:u*es  are  not  known. 
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justices  were  also  directed  to  attend  continually  during  the  mart  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  "accompanied  with  j)ersons  with  harneis  and  halberts,"  In 
1579y  the  freiedom  from  arrest  was  cancelled  In  1582,  the  mart  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  on  the  east  side  of  the  river;  and  in  1585,  it  was  directed  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  South  End,  "  to  begin  at  the  sign  of  the  Great-head,  and 
thence  towards  the  Steelyards,  on  both  sides  of  the  street"  At  this  time,  every 
person  letting  any  house,  shop,  or  standing  at  the  mart,  paid  a  ])enuy  out  of 
every  shilling  of  the  rent  which  he  received  as  a  toll  to  the  Corporation ;  nor 
could  any  **  shop,  booth,  or  penthouse  be  erected  "  on  the  part  appropriated  for 
the  mart  without  the  license  of  the  Mayor.  In  1586,  the  toll  was  raised  to  the 
third  penny,  or  fourpence  in  the  shilling;  tlie  mart  to  begin  from  the  Angel 
soathward.^  In  1588,  all  persons  were  ordered  to  take  shops,  and  not  stand  in 
the  streets,  nor  agamst  any  wall  All  goods  exhibited  out  of  the  a])i>ointed 
place  to  be  foneited.  "  All  strangers  frequentuig  the  mart  to  be  im- 
prisoned at  the  discretion  of  the  Mayor."  This,  of  course,  means  all  offenders. 
In  1590,  among  the  property  in  possession  of  the  Mayor  seized  at  the  mart,  are 
mentioned,  "  one  bundle  of  leather  gloves,  two  bundles  of  pins,  and  twelve  pairs 
of  gloves,  and  7000  pins,  the  property  of  one  of  Stamford."  In  the  same  year, 
shops  were  ordered  to  be  erected  in  the  Hall-garth, — subsequently  called  the 
Mart-yard, — ^which  were  to  be  used  as  the  only  place  for  merchandise  during 
the  mart ;  the  rents  to  accrue  for  the  benefit  of  the  Corporation  imtil  the  money 
expended  shall  be  fully  repaid.  In  1595,  no  house  or  shoj)  to  be  rented  during 
the  mart  to  any  but  a  freeman.-  The  mart  was  not  held  in  1603  on  account  of 
the  plague,^  and  in  1625,  it  was  held  under  certain  precautions  for  the  same 
canse.  In  1664,  the  Mayor  had  power  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  goods 
during  the  mart,  out  of  the  Mart-yard.  The  mart  was  omitted  in  1665  on 
account  of  the  plague.  In  the  ])roclamation  for  omitting  the  mart,  which  is 
dated  at  Oxford,  10th  November,  the  mart  is  called  "a  fair  of  note,  whereto 
there  is  usually  extraordinary  resort  out  of  several  parts  of  the  kingdom."  The 
mart  rapidly  declined  from  about  1680,  but  the  shops  in  the  Mart-yard  were 


'  The  Angel   public-house  was   then   near  the 
Fukhonse  Quay. 
'  This  was,  probably,  enacted  to  increase  the 


profits  of  the  Corporation,  by  compelling  merchants 
■ad  others  attending  the  mart  to  pure 
freedoms. 


purchase  their 
'  The  foDowing  correspondence  took  place  on  this 


"  After  my  very  harty  comendations,  I  have,  ac- 
oordinge  to  your  desires,  procured  his  Majesty's 
letters  vnto  you,  for  the  better  approbation  of  the 
care  yoa  have  of  your  towne,  for  the  forbearinge  at 
this  time  your  usuall  marte ;  at  this  time  especially, 
whca  by  tbe  keepinge  of  it,  your  whole  towne  might 
have  been  endangered,  as  like  examples  have  been 
of  diverse  other  townes,  which  through  the  want  of 
Bke  providenee  have  ruinated  themselves ;  besides 
thb  jour  providence  hath  given  unto  the  Kinge  an 
opinion  of  the  good  government  of  your  towne  and 
of  the  magistrates.  And  soe  havinge  no  other 
tfali^  to  vrrite  unto  you,  but  only  to  assure  you, 
that  you  shall  always  find  me  ready  to  advance  any- 
thing that  my  poor  credit  can  stand  you  in  stead, 
both  to  the  public  good  of  your  towne,  and  the  par- 
ticnlar  of  any  of  you  there ;  committing  you  to  the 
frovemmcnt  of  the  Allmightye.  From  Burghley, 
tUs  7th  day  of  November,  1603. 

**  Your  very  lovinge  friend, 

'*  Thomas  Burohlky.*' 

"To  my  very  lovinge  friends  the  Maior  and 
alderman  ctf  the  towne  of  Boston." 


Thr  King's  Lkttkr. 
**  Truste  and  well-beloved,  wc  greete  you  well. 
Wherens  you  have  now  shortly  a  marte  to  be  holden 
according  to  the  priviledge  heretofore  granted  unto 
you,  unto  which  marte  there  is  greate  resorte  from 
London  and  many  places  of  the  realme,  whereby 
infection  might  be  brought  into  the  towne  and 
countryc  thereabout ;  and  on  the  other  syde,  if  it 
hold  not,  you  doubt  the  forfeiture  of  that  priviledge, 
without  dispensation  from  us.  Wee  have  therefore 
thought  good  to  signifye  unto  you  that  our  pleasure 
is,  in  regard  of  the  danger  of  infection,  that  you  put 
off  the  marte  for  this  time ;  and  for  the  doing  there- 
of, we  doe  hereby  authorize  you,  and  doe  withall 
dispense  with  any  words,  clauses,  or  intendment  of 
your  said  chartre,  whereby  you  might  iucurre  any 
danger  of  forfeiture,  for  not  holding  of  it  at  this 
time. 

**  Wee  have  heard  soe  well  of  the  good  government 
used  by  you  in  the  towne,  for  prevention  of  that 
infection  which  hath  much  increased  by  disorder  in 
other  places,  as  wee  cannot  but  commend  the  same, 
nothinge  beinge  more  displeasinge  to  us,  than  when 
wee  heare  that  our  lovinge  subjects  have  perished  by 
any  negligence.  Given  under  our  signett,  at  Wilton, 
the  third  day  of  November,  1603,  in  the  first  year 
of  our  rei^ne  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and 
of  Scotland  the  seaven  and  thirtyth. 

*'  To  our  trustee  and  well-beloved,  the  Maior  of 
our  towne  of  Boston,  in  our  countye  of  Lin- 
coln, and  to  the  rest  of  the  alderraen,  his  bre- 
thren.** 

TT 
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partially  rented  until  1742.  Tlic  last  shops  were  taken  down  in  1758,  The 
mart  continued  to  be  held  in  this  place  until  1742,  to  which  period  great 
quantities  of  goods  were  brought  into  the  town  on  pack-horses,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood  used  to  fuiiiish  themselves  with 
a  sufficiency  of  many  articles,  particularly  of  clothing,  until  the  next  mart 
At  this  period  it  is  said  there  was  only  one  shop  in  the  town  with  glass 
windows,  and  trade  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  in  a  very  different  mamitf 
to  what  it  is  at  present ;  the  greater  part  of  the  retail  shops  then  being  snp- 
plied  with  goods  from  the  stores  w^hich  were  annually  brought  into  the  town 
by  the  strangers  frequenting  it  The  facility  of  intercourse  with  London  and 
the  manufacturing  districts,  by  enabling  the  tradesmen  to  go  to  markets  for  th«r 
goods,  has  given  business  a  new  direction ;  and  the  mart  has  since  then  beoi 
mortJy  a  fair  for  the  sale  of  cattle. 

The  average  rents  received  for  the  shops  in  the  Mart-yard,  from  the  time  of 
their  erection  to  the  last  year  when  rents  were  received,  were  as  follows: — 


£.    s. 

d. 

£,    s. 

d. 

ir,nitoifioo, 

average  .. 

..    r>9   0 

2 

1081  to  1000, 

average  . 

61  16 

4 

1001  to  IfilO 

w         •  • 

..     07  18 

10 

1091  to  17(X) 

»       • 

4.3  11 

4 

KUl  to  1(520 

n 

..     61   14 

4 

1701  to  1710 

» 

42    2 

0 

1021  to  1030 

»          •  • 

. .     54  10 

9 

1711  to  1720 

»       • 

35  10 

0 

1031  to  1040 

w         •  • 

..     03     8 

4 

1721  to  1730 

w         • 

27    9 

0 

1041  to  1050 

n          •  • 

..     57     7 

6 

1731  to  1740 

n         • 

11  10 

6 

J  051  to  i(;oo 

»          •  • 

. .     72  13 

0 

»       1741 

n         • 

5  13 

6 

1001  to  1070 

» 

..     06     7 

0 

„       1742 

n         • 

6  17 

0 

1071  to  1080 

f> 

..     03  17 

8 

The  fair  for  homed  cattle,  now  held  on  the  11th  of  December  annually,  and 
called  the  Beast-mart,  is  the  remains  of  the  great  annual  mart  formerly  held 
here.  The  horse-fiiir,  held  annually  on  the  18th  November  and  two  or  three 
successive  days,  and  generally  of  very  little  consequence,  now  represents  the 
other  mart. 

St.  Geokge's  Fair,  fomiorly  held  on  the  23(1  April,  is  now,  by  the  change  of 
style,  held  on  the  4th  of  ilay  for  the  sale  of  slieep,  and  on  the  5th  for  that  of 
horned  cattle.*  Another  cattle  fair,  but  nuicli  smaller,  is  held  on  the  5th  of 
August ;  this  was  called  St.  James'  Fair,  being  originally  held  on  the  festival 
of  that  saint,  the  2;3tli  of  July.  These  two  fairs  were  granted  by  the  Charter  of 
the  87th  Henry  VI II.,  which  enacts  that  the  former  shall  be  held  on  St.  George's 
and  the  two  following  days,  and  the  latter  on  St.  James's  and  the  two  following 
days.  In  1565,  all  the  aldermen  and  connnon  council  were  directed  to  attend 
upon  the  Mayor  on  St.  James'  dav  and  on  St.  George's  day,  accompim\ang  him 
first  to  the  Cross,  and  so  into  the  Beast-market,  mitil  the  i)roclamation  be  made, 
and  thence  to  tiie  Guildhall,  there  to  remain  until  the  Court  (of  Pie  Poudre)  be 
closed  and  dissolved.  The  aldermen  to  pay  in  default  35.  4cf,;  the  common 
council,  20(7. 

A  common  market  was  held  at  Wormgate  End  in  1558 ;-  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  continuation  of  the  market  granted  by  charter,  in  1308,  to 
Jolm  of  Hrittany,  Count  of  Richmond ;  •*  and  renewed  by  charter  of  37th 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  town  and  Corporation,  This  was  the  Saturday  market 
We  believe  there  is  no  record  of  the  Wednesday  market  previous  to  the  charter 
of  Henry  VIII.  in  1545;  which  also  enacted  that  no  market  should  be  held 
withhi  seven  miles  round  the  borough.  In  1613,  "advice  was  taken  respecting 
the  inhibition  of  a  market  then  lately  erected  at  Swineshead  as  being  in  opposi- 


*  Until  nbout  1 KOO,  this  fair  was  held  only  on  one 
day,  the  4th.  The  two  fairs  yielded  1 9l.  3>.  (></.  to 
the  Corporation  in  163R. 


^  Corjwraiion  Records. 
3  Patent  Rolls,  Tower, 
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tion  to  this  cbarter ;"  and  in  1673,  "  a  bill  of  revival  was  filed  against  Bartliolo- 
mew  Garwellj  and  Alice  his  wife,  late  Alice  Baty,  for  keeping  a  market  in 
Skirbeck  Quarter.**  *  The  principal  market  is  now  held  on  Wednesday,  and  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  a  great  number  of  sheep,  &c.,  are  sold  therein ;  as  is 
more  fully  stated  in  a  preceding  Section.  The  Saturday  market  is  principally 
for  provisions. 

It  is  easy,  we  think,  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  which  raised  Boston  from 
its  extreme  insignificance,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  at  the  date  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  to  its  high  importance  as  a  shipping  port  and  place  of 
business  in  1205 ;  which  increased  its  trade  until  it  paid  twice  as  much  duty 
upon  the  great  articles  of  export  of  tlie  time  (1281)  as  London  did,  and  more 
than  a  third  of  the  entire  duty  paid  upon  those  articles  by  the  whole  kingdom 
daring  the  ten  years  between  1279  and  1288  inclusive;  and  which  sustained  the 
town  as  a  great,  wealthy,  and  prosjx^rous  commercial  emporium,  until  nearly 
the  end  of  Sie  fourteenth  century. 

Almost  equally  obvious  are  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  commence- 
ment of  its  declme  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  con- 
tinued that  decline  through  that  and  the  succeeding  one,  until,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  declared  to  be  "a  decayed  and  ruined 
port;"  and  the  Corporation  of  the  town  petitioned  Parliament  "that  their 
txunough  might  be  put  among  the  decayed  towns."  ^ 

Boston  most  certainly  owed  its  early  commercial  importance  to  its  geogra- 
I^ical  position,  and  to  its  river  and  haven.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  at  this 
time  all  the  trade  of  England  was  to  the  eastward,  and  that  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
France,  were  the  only  countries  with  which  England  had  any  commerce  worth 
notice.  Whoever  will  mentally  construct  a  map  of  England  for  the  y)criod  we 
are  speaking  of  will  perceive,  that  for  a  port  of  transit  to  Holland  and  Flanders, 
and  the  north  of  France,  no  locality  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England  combined 
so  many  facilities  for  receiving  goods  and  produce  from  the  interior  for  exjwr- 
tation,  and,  of  course,  for  receiving  articles  from  the  Continent  for  sale,  and 
distribution  into  the  interior,  as  Boston  did.  This  was  a  period  when  scarcely 
any  roads  existed,  except  the  few  great  arteries  of  transit  constructed  by  the 
Romans;  and  when  canals,  except  in  souie  few  instances  fur  purj)Oses  of  drain- 
age, were  nearly  unknown.  Boston  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
navigable  to  Lincoln  for  boats  of  considerable  size,  and  from  thence,  by  the 
Fos^yke,  communicating  with  the  Trent  and  its  numerous  tributary  streams. 

It  may  be  said  that  Boston  was  the  outlet  into  which  the  surplus  produce  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  of  the  counties  of  England  would  naturally  now,  and  where 
the  foreign  articles  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  counties  would  as 
naturally  arrive  for  sale  and  distribution.^  More  need  not  be  said  to  account 
for  its  early  and  long-continued  commercial  importance ;  especially  when  it  is 
added,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  numerous  wealthy  foreign  merchants ;  that 
it  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Crown,  and  many  immunities  and  privileges ; 
and  that  its  commercial  arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced, 
wealthy,  and  prudent  Merchant  Guild. 

That  these  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  early  coimncrcial  importance  of 
Boston,  appears  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  its  prosperity  waned  as  those 
circumstances  ceased  to  operate.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1486,  and  of  the  Western  Continent  and  Islands  in  1492,  threw 


>  CorparaiioH  Records, 
'  Jbid,  13  Jan.  1607. 

'  We  have  seen  tiiat  tiie  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Boitoa  fnrnlibcd  little  or  nothing  of  the  produce 


that  was  shipped;  and,  conseqaently,  consumed 
scarcely  any  of  the  goods  ¥rhich  were  imported  into 
that  port. 
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much  of  the  commerce  of  England  into  new  directions,  and  the  increased  import- 
ance of  Hull,  Whitby,  and  Newcastle  to  the  north ;  and  of  Lynn,  Yarmouth, 
and  Harw^ich  to  the  south,  of  Boston,  divided  the  trade  to  the  eastward,  which 
Bcjston  had  hitherto  principally  enjoyed.  The  gradual  decay  of  navigation  by  the 
Witliam,  and  the  inii)erfections  of  its  haven  and  outfall,  tended  most  materially 
to  tho  destruction  of  the  trade  of  the  town ;  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Religious 
Houses,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Merchant  Guilds,  completed  it  In  die 
early  i)art  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Boston  was  sunk  so  low  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  take  means  "  to  prevent  its  utter  rmn,"  by  improving  the  navi- 
gation ancl  outfall  of  the  Witham.  This,  no  doubt,  staved  its  downward 
progress ;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  it  received  any  material  upward  tendency, 
until  attention  was  turned  to  the  drainage  and  inclosure  of  the  large  body  of 
fen,  and  hitherto  almost  unproductive  land,  with  which  it  was  nearly  surronnded. 
The  bringing  into  profitable  cultivation  this  naturally  rich  district,  commenoed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  was  completed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  one,  and  has  given  Boston  a  rapid  rise  from  its  long  state  of 
mercantile  depression.  Boston  now  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  ricn  country 
which  immediately  surrounds  it,  and  to  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  now  self-reliant  and  self-supported.  Its  present  prosperity 
does  not  dci)cnd  upon  such  varyhig  and  adventitious  causes  as  did  its  early  high 
commercial  im|)ortance.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  fens  and  morasses,  it 
is  now  belted  by  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  world ;  in  a  state 
of  high  cultivation,  and  covered  with  fields  and  meadows,  whose  produce  is 
scai-cely  equalled  cither  in  quantity  or  quality,  and  with  pastures  filled  with 
oxen  and  sheep  proverbial  for  their  size  and  excellence.  Instead  of  being 
reached,  and  that  only  at  stated  times,  by  strings  of  pack-horses,  proceeding 
slowly  along  a  narrow  causeway,  the  town  is  now  connected  with  every  part  rf 
the  kingdom  by  railways,  bringing  and  conveying  news,  commodities,  and 
persons,  with  a  speed,  a  regularity,  and  a  frecjuency,  which  the  most  romantic 
imagination  could  not  have  aiitici]>ated  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Where  one  man  dwelt  300  years  ago,  five  dwell  at  the  present  day; 
and  it  is  gratilying  to  rcHect,  that  of  tlicse  not  one  is  a  slave,  a  bondman,  or  a 
serf,  as  many  were  during  the  days  of  Boston's  early  commercial  prosperity. 


The  only  important  manufacturing  establishu 
neighbourhood,  are  the  Pikknia  Founduy,  neai 


shmcnts  in  Boston  or  its  immediate 
near  the  Grand  Sluice,  which  was 
commenced  in  1803  by  Mr.  Wilijam  IIowdkn  (a  fellow-api>rentice  of  John 
Keimie,  Estj.,  C.E.),  and  for  many  years  conducted  by  Howden  and  Son;  and 
the  Boston  and  Skikjjkck  InoN-woiUii^,  near  Skirbcck  Church.  The  latter 
were  established  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wiixiam  Wedd  Tuxfokd,  and  are 
now  carried  on  by  him  and  his  sons.  We  believe  the  first  movable  steam 
thrashing-machine  ever  made  was  constructed  at  the  Pha^nix  Foundry  in  1841. 
This  business  is  now  conducted  by  Messrs.  Howden,  Jun.,  Wilkinson,  and  Button. 
ilessrs.  TuxFOKD  and  Sons'  works  are  u\)on  an  extensive  scale ;  they  have  a 
large  lionu*  trade,  and  a  considerable  coloiual  and  foreign  demand  for  their  products. 
Tiie  first  movable  comhim'd  thrashing  and  dressing-machine  by  steam-power, 
was  constructed  by  them.  They  also  manufacture  patent  slii)-ways  for  ship-yards, 
iron  bridges,  fixed  steam-engines  ;  wind,  water,  and  steam  flour-mills ;  draiiiing- 
engines,  sluice-works,  elaborate  and  powerful  steam  pile-driving  machmery,  &c- 
Merisrs.  Tuxiord's  agricultural  machines,  of  every  description,  have  a  very  high 
character.  One  of  their  movable  steam-engines  obtained  a  prize  medal  at  the 
^reat  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  and  the  machinery  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855 
as  driven  by  a  portable  engine  constructed  at  their  works. 
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The  foUowing  tables  will  give  a  correct  view  of  many  matters  comiectcd  with 
the  trade  of  this  town  S  — 

Ttmnage  of  Coal  and  Sundry  Goods,  Inwards  and  Outwards,  in  tJie  foUowing  Years,  viz, : — 


Tem. 

Cbaldroni  of  CooL 

Tom  of  Goods,  Ac 

Total. 

1799 

•  •     •  • 

•  •     •  • 

67,595 « 

1800 

24,530 

28,168 

62,698 

1801 

20,035 

30,353 

50,388 

1802 

25,787 

38,487 

64,274 

1803 

25,736 

39,919 

65,655 

1804 

25,832 

31,808 

57,640 

1805 

21,878 

41,102 

62,980 

1806 

24,005 

44,878 

08,883 

1807 

20,202 

45,229 

65,431 

1808 

21,584 

41,258 

62,842 

1809 

19,549 

41,179 

60,728 

1810 

24,437 

61,819 

86,256 

1811 

21,736 

65,2()9 

86,945 

1812 

22,328 

56,821 

79,149 

1813 

18,883 

52,101 

70,984 

1814 

21,756 

44,465 

66,221 

1815 

20,fJ87 

46,099 

66,786 

1816 

20,452 

50,546 

70,988 

1817 

15,381 

50,958 

66,3:J9 

1818 

19,962 

42,266 

02,228 

1834 

23,612 

43,966 

67,578 

1835 

25,882 

43,504 

69,386 

1836 

31,808 

39,375 

71,183 

1837 

32,048 

43,654 

75,702 

1838 

27,114 

39,576 

66,690 

1839 

24,212 

31,546 

55,758 

1840 

25,947 

35,407 

61,354 

1841 

23,371 

36,142 

59,513 

1842 

21,tt66 

33,(M3 

55,509 

1843 

24,412 

:J6,9«5 

61,397 

1844 

18.611 

43,442 

62,053 

1845 

23,504 

49,(^)9 

73,413 

1846 

19,366 

43,631 

62,997 

1847 

23,805 

48,630 

72,435 

1848 

29,985 

64,075 

94,(M)0 

1849 

26,920 

29,8JX) 

56,810 

1850 

23,543 

31,567 

65,110 

1861 

19,606 

2«,928 

48,534 

1852 

17,956 

33,3()8 

51,324 

1853 

21,954 

25,771 

47,725 

1854 

18,285 

18,467 

36,752 

A  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  interior  of  tlie  kingdom  by 
means  of  the  Witham,  and  the  various  navigable  canals  with  which  it  conimuni- 
cates.  Great  quantities  of  inland  coal  were  fonncrly  brought  down  the  Witham 
to  Boston.  In  the  year  1811,  12,722  j  chaldrons  of  coals  passed  through  tlie 
grand  Sluice;  in  1812,  14,929 j  chaldrons.  In  1830,  the  quantity  had  increased 
to  30,324  tons.     The  duty  being  taken  off  sea  coal  in  1830,  the  consumption  of 

'  Tlie  tonnage  inwards  was  33,640;  outwardF,  I  1RI8  to  lft33  inclusive  ^%-a8  lo.«t  at  the  fire  in  the 
23,955.  I   neighbourhood  of  the  Custom  liousc  in  1844. 

'  Tbe  book  which  contained  the  returns  from  ' 
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inland  coal  was  very  much  dinainished,  and  the  quantitj  of  the  latter  brong 
down  the  Witham  to  Boston  was  only  19,344  tons  in  1831,  and  11,388  tons 
1834 :  this  was  tlie  lowest  point  It  increased  in  1835,  and  continued  annual 
to  increase,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  until  1845,  when  it  amounted  to  24,9i 
tons,  the  quantity  declined  to  17,495  tons  in  1846,  and  advanced  again 
19,535  tons  in  1847.  The  Great  Nortliern  Railway  opened  its  communicati 
with  Boston  in  1848,  and  caused  a  great  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  oc 
brought  to  Boston  by  the  Witham.  This  railway  has,  since  1848,  chid 
carried  the  coal  whicn  was  formerly  conveyed  by  the  river.  The  latter  w 
reduced,  in  1848,  to  13,784  tons;  in  1850,  to  9715  tons;  in  1852,  to  46; 
tons ;  and  in  1854,  to  3780  tons. 

Number  of  Registered  Vessels,  induding  Barges,  and  other  small  Craft  belonging  to  the  Pi 
of  Boston,  their  aggregate  To^nnctge,  and  Number  of  Men  emfloyed. 


Number 

Number 

Tean. 

of 
Venels. 

Tonnago. 

Men. 

Teon. 

of 
VcAsels. 

Toimage. 

Hen. 

1803 

.. 

8,204 

502 

1815 

139 

8,229 

465 

1804 

, , 

7,878 

480 

1816 

125 

7,917 

447 

1805 

, , 

7,976 

475 

1817 

128 

8,133 

455 

1806 

•  • 

8,086 

473 

i   1818 

121 

7,751 

428 

1807 

, . 

8,309 

486 

;   — 

— 

— 

t 

1808 

.  • 

8,981 

518 

:   1839 

166 

7,068 

515 

1809 

a  • 

9,394 

546 

'   1840 

169 

7,279 

533 

1810 

,  , 

9,652 

563 

1842 

181 

7,812 

566 

1811 

165 

10,848 

626* 

1845 

172 

7,874 

567 

1812 

177 

11,848 

678 

1848 

187 

8,776 

611 

1813 

171 

11,521 

657 

1850 

179 

8,273 

580 

1814 

162 

10,476 

597 

1854 

152 

7,169 

495 

Abstract  of  the  Total  Quuntity  of  the  several  sorts  of  Corn,  or  of  Malt,  Meal,  or  Flour,  shipp 
in  the  Port  of  Boston,  and  carried  Coast tcise. 


Years. 

Wheat 

Wheat  Floiir. 

Rye. 

Barky. 

Molt. 

Oata. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

1803 

5,190 

(52 

13.5 

924 

124 

191,048 

1804 

7,676 

181 

152 

455 

380 

179,553 

1805 

2,513 

34 

369 

5 

201,898 

1806 

3,505 

, , 

1,499 

74 

257,864 

1807 

6,212 

10 

2 

771 

196 

242,599 

1808 

7,574 

258 

122 

495 

667 

25:M13 

1809 

3,559 

36 

, , 

125 

76 

263,082 

1810 

1,811 

31 

10 

537 

432 

3.')6,040 

1811 

32,638 

1550 

725 

570 

373 

360,699* 

1812 

45,2:^ 

850 

475 

140 

525 

251,504 

1813 

43,985 

7()0 

30 

784 

335 

239,063 

1814 

15,105 

137 

295 

119 

254,916 

1815 

22,275 

50 

10 

183 

75 

246,160 

1816 

49,551 

581 

80 

678 

183 

236,224 

1817 

28,349 

255 

384 

13,325 

414 

223,693 

1818 

20,539 

384 

499 

1,564 

370 

185,709 

li^Ot  in  Boston,  and 

Uenble  tonnage. 

i;  the  Sir  Joseph 

414  tons ;  were 

^  and  1810  re- 

o  lOO  ;^  owing, 


3  In  the  years  1811  and  1812,  thewbdeq 
of  oats  shipped  coastwise  and  receired  in  tke  poit « 
London,  was  in  round  numbers ,  900,000  and  60(^flM 
quarters  respectively.  The  above  table  thowt  tfcil 
considerably  more  than  one -third  of  the  vhflli 
amount  was  shipped  from  Boston. 
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(imfmiUjf  cf  Wheai^  and  qfaU  other  detcriptions  of  Grain,  shipped  in  Boiton  and  carried 

Cooi     • 


Uoaetunee, 


Yeow. 

Wheat. 

All  other  Grain. 

qra. 

qrs. 

1820 

42,237 

205,298 ' 

1830 

34,871 

114,838 

1840 

36,614 

105,145 

1850 

64,648 

49,751 

1864 

49,980 

5,636 

rtm  Amount  cf  Duties  paid  at  the  Customnffouse,  Boston,  on  Foreign  Imports,  Warehoused 
Goods,  Coal,  dec,  in  thefoUUming  Years, 


Tears. 

Foreign  Imports.' 

WarehoMBod  Goods. 

CoaL 

TotaL 

£     1.    d. 

£      s.   d. 

£      s.  d 

£       S.    d. 

1803 

•  •       •  • 

, 

•  .     •  • 

23,746  7  10 

1804 

•  •       •  • 

, 

•  .    *  • 

19,895  10  5 

1805 

•  •       •  . 

, 

•  •     •  • 

25,470  15  8 

1806 

•  •       •  • 

, 

•  .     •  • 

22,877  4  7 

1807 

11,417  1  8 

. 

12,090  6  0 

23,507  7  8 

1808 

•  •    •  • 

, 

•  •    •  • 

14,520  13  4» 

1809 

•  •    •  • 

• 

.  ■    •  ■ 

14,239  9  10 

1810 

•  •    •  • 

, 

•  •    •  • 

22,926  18  9 

1811 

•  •    •  • 

. 

.  . 

22,018  11  7 

1812 

•  •    •  • 

, 

.  •    •  • 

22,312  14  7 

1813 

•  •    •  • 

, 

•  •    •  • 

28,134  1  8 

1814 

•  •    •  • 

, 

•  •    •  • 

20,213  17  8 

1815 

•  •    ■  • 

, 

>  .    •  • 

17,889  8  11 

1816 

•  •    •  • 

, 

•  .    •  • 

11,758  16  8 

1817 

•  •    •  * 

. 

,  ,    ,  , 

12,974  12  2 

1818 

•  •    . . 

, 

•  •    .  . 

18,950  6  11 

1830 

9,382  15  8 

• 

8,039  9  6 

17,422  5  2 

1831 

12,001  2  4 

17  6  10 

482  5  0* 

12,500  14  2 

1835 

10,308  0  7 

•  •    • . 

10,308  0  7 

1840 

2,392  7  6 

29,615  10  7 

32,007  18  1 

1845 

1,463  16  4 

38,634  5  10 

40,098  2  2 

1850 

761  10  1 

28,014  3  5 

28,775  13  6* 

1854 

283  3  7 

25,408  12  4 

25,691  15  11 

The  above  statements  include  the  business  done,  and  duties  paid  at  Spalding 
id  Wainfleet^  which  are  branches  of  the  port  of  Boston.  The  general  propor- 
ms  between  Boston  and  Spalding  were,  in  1807,  estimated  as  follows : — Coast 
isinesB  outward,  Boston  six-sevenths,  Spalding  one-seventh  of  the  whole.  The 
ast  business  inwards,  in  nearly  the  same  ratio.  In  1850,  the  wheat  shipped 
Spalding  amounted  to  19,499  quarters;  the  amount  of  other  grain,  &c.  was 
leat  flour,  1891  Quarters;  barley,  200;  malt,  172;  oats,  1472;  and  beans, 
64  ;  being  a  total  amount  of  25,398  quarters  of  all  descriptions  of  cereal  pro- 
In  1854,  the  total  amount  of  all  descriptions  shipped  was  only  2210 


^  of  each  deacriptton  not  known. 
fanparti  mem  the  amount  of  duties  paid 
Warehoused  goods,  those 
were  paid  when  they  were  taken 

*  im  fhi  Vma  1806  and  1809  the  imports  were 

Htab  thi  tmda  llRMa  the  Baltic  and  Norway  beinf? 

ds  hmm  tke  fldliire  of  duties  in  those  years. 


*  The  duty  on  coal  ceased  this  year. 

'  The  decrease  in  1850  and  1854,  compared  with 
previous  years,  arises  from  redaction  of  duties  and 
not  decrease  of  trade.  The  duties  having  been  re- 
duced about  one-half,  there  is  actually  an  increase 
of  trade. 
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qnarten.  The  decrease  has  arisen  from  the  quantitj  sent  by  the  raflrood. 
This  also  afiects  the  qnantily  shij^ped  at  Boston.  The  trade  at  Wanifleet»  so 
far  as  it  afifects  these  statements,  is  very  smalL  In  relation  to  the  corn-trade 
generally  of  Boston,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  during  the  week  which  ended 
13th  October,  1855,  the  amount  of  grain  sold  in  Boston  was  8160  qnarten. 
The  market  diere  is  now  considered  me  largest  in  En^and  for  com  sold  by  the 
growers ;  Lincoln  ranks  second,  and  Wisbech  third. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  and  lastage  rates  received  by  the  Boston  Harbour 
Trustees  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  port,  and  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  upon  which  mose  rates  have  been  levied,  were  as  follows: — 


Taan. 

Tonnag*. 

nuttoL 

£.      M.     d 

1820 

91^4 

2216  10  10 

1825 

90,280 

2096  17  4 

1830 

76,411 

2406  7  9 

1835 

107,844 

3580  10  11 

1840 

112,463 

3300  1  2 

1845 

84,185 

2639  17  3 

1850 

•  61,168 

1866  5  0 

1854 

37,794 

1302  17  7 

DIVISION    IX. 


f  tstots  of  %  Pitr  WA^m,  fct. 


R.  STUKELEY  conjectures,  that  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Witham  was  Cavata,  "  whence,"  he  says, — 

"That  part  of  the  country  that  is  watered  by  it  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Kesteven,  importing  the  river  Cavata ; 
Cavacet  avon ;  as  Lindsey  from  Lindum.  The  present 
name  Witham,  or  Ganthavon,  signifying  the  separating 
river,  as  it  principally  divides  these  two.  * 

Another  antiquary  derives  the  name  of  Witham 
from  Witheham,  the  village  amongst  the  willows ; 
Withe,  a  \vill^^\VJ  iin<l  Ham,  a  village. 

SnnmJET  thinks  it  probable  tnat  the  Witham  had,  in  very  early  times, 
norticiilazly  daring  great  floods,  another  and  a  different  channel  from  what  it 
DM  at  present, 

*  Wliich  ran  across  the  East  Fenn,  along  that  natural  declivity  full  east  into  the  sea,  as 
in  the  map  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  This  channel  might  pass  out  of  the  present  river 
Wiftham,  a  little  below  Coningsbv,  where  the  river  Bane  falls  into  it  at  Dockdyke,  and 
Tcnldak^  by  the  waters  of  Hobridj^e,  north  of  Hundlehouse,  so  running  below  Middleholme 
k$JBhttkaike,  it  took  the  present  division  between  the  two  wapentakes,  all  along  the  south 
'*  » of  tlie  deeps  of  the  East  Fen,  and  so  by  Blackgote  to  Wainfleet^  the  Yaiuona  of  the 


*  JMMranft  P*  M.    According  to  Dr.  Oliver, 
-•■If  Jim  BOBM  both  the  <«eidtii^  and  the  dwine 

•Sim  m  Of  UttftMH  he  lays,  "He  has  no 
ttHAt  flat  fhi  Asdeat  Britons  paid  divine  honours 
tCtti  CtmavT  Atom,  or  dmding  stream,  snb- 
""  "  '  '  '  tbit  Witham."  At  p.  170 
of  the  Witham  may  be 
tlM  eoBseerated  spots  and 
III  banks,  but  from  its  very 
U  Geant  Avon,  the  dknne 
VaITBUT  (Rooianised  by  Stukb- 
MiO|  fhi  work  or  river  of  Cerid- 
V  ttiMlppid  as  the  image  of  the 


deified  patriarch  and  his  supposed  consort.  The 
sacred  places  on  its  banlcs  were  more  numerous, 
perhaps,  tlian  those  of  any  other  river  in  Britain 
within  the  same  compass."  **  These  latter  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  old  Druidical  super- 
stitions commemorated  in  its  vicinity.  Twelve 
Christian  religious  houses  were  erected  within 
twenty  miles  on  the  banks  of  the  Witham:  viz.. 
Monk's-house,  Barlings,  Bardney,  Tupholme,  Stiz- 
wold,  Kirkstead,  and  TattershaJl,  on  the  eastern 
side;  and  Kyme,  Catley,  Mere,  Nocton,  and  Haver- 
holm  on  the  western." — Witham  MonasterieSf  p.  31. 
'  Stukeley*8  Richard  of  Cirencester j  pp.  27 
and  28. 

ZZ 
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Lelajh)  thus  describes  this  rivor, — 

"  Withom,  ao  called  from  the  town  of  Witham,  where  it  riaea  eight  miloB  beyond  Gran- 

tbmi},  with  a  small  fipringj  and  when  it  reaches  Gmutham,  its  chEktinel  is  neither  wide  nor 
deep  ;  but  before  it  reaches  Lificob,  it  is  iiicreaaed  hy  mauj  streatnti,  and  ia  navigatfti  hj- 
tlie  t>ottts  of  the  fishcimen.  But  uear  to  Lincoln  it  cbangee  lU  name,  a»d  is  caUe<i  Eva ; 
and  in  that  place  where  it  ohaagea  its  natuet  it  opens  its  Amis,  so  that  it  siurotind^  the 
lower  part  of  the  oit^,  and  havitjff  nin  over  one  or  two  milea,  it  again  joint*  into  one  strewu. 
Henoe,  probably,  it  is  culled  the  Eye,  because  it  makes  the  lower  part  of  the  city  ao  iitland. 
T  do  not,  however,  at  the  same  time  for^get  that  there  are  those  who  take  Eve  to  l>c  a  general 
name  for  water.  Some  persons  call  the  river  Witham  the  lihee  ;  but  that  i&  a  name  for 
rivers  in  general "  ^ 

In  another  place  Lelaio)  calls  this  river  **the  Aye  or  Rhee,  alias  Lindis;*] 
and  saysj  that  "  it  ebbeth  and  floweth  witliin  a  little  of  Dogdyke  Ferry."* 
Again  ho  thus  describes  the  river, — 

"  The  ftuso  (course)  of  Lindis  Eyvor,  from  LincoUi  to  Boston,  a  60  miles  be  water  a.9  tlia] 
crekes  go,  and  24  miles  from  Lincoln  to  Boston,  to  take  wsy  by  ferry.  I 

"There  be  no  bridge  on  Lindia  Eyver,  from  Lincoln  to  Boston  but  Thorn  brid,  a  1ittl«l 
beneath  High  bridge, 

'*'  High  bridge  hath  but  one  great  arch,  and  over  a  pece  of  it,  is  a  chapelle  of  BL  f  leorge, 

"  HeT«  be  4  commune  places,  namid  as  ferys,  upon  the  water  of  Lindis,  betwiit  Lincola 
and  Bojston,    The  which  feris  leade  to  divers  places. 

«To  Short  Fery,  T,  railes. 
To  Tatershfll  Fery,  VIIL  miles. 
To  Dogdikc  Fery,  I  mile, 
To  liWigrick  Fery^  V.  miles* 
To  Boston,  V.  miles.'" 

.<  The  following  is  Sir  William  Dugbalb's  account  of  this  river: — 

**  Witham  having  ita  head  at  South  Witbam  in  Keatevon,  and  received  into  it  divers  pett/ 
rivulets  ttA  it  runneth  on  towards  Boston,  taketh  on^  at  Anthony  Gotc  and  Ncw-<iotti,  tlie 
water  from  the  drowned  ^>;inds  of  the  Wild  more,  West  Fen,  and  jiart  of  Eant  Ffu, 
together  with  a  streamlet  fiUlicig  from  the  Castle  of  Bolingbnjko  ;  and  lasUy  at  Bo«^toTi  {W 
'TVinitie  Gote,  and  through  Hammon  Beet,  and  Skirbeck  Gote)  divers  rtUs  and  downfalfc 
out  of  Keateven,  between  Heckington  bumo  and  the  river  of  Glen ;  and  tlicn,  ptts?*ing  from 
Boston  by  Wilberton  rode,  doth  nm  into  the  Korman  deep,  and  so  to  the  sea,  after  at  letMiL 
LXVI.  miles  progress.  Which  river  of  Witham,  bringing  with  it  tb«  CpRQ^B  and  downfalls 
of  a  great  pait  of  Keftteven  and  lindttoy,  whereby  in  the  winter  it  oannot  l>e  contained 
within  its  banks,  overflowth  a  large  proportion  of  the  fenny  grounds  lying  in  Holland, 
Kesteven  and  Lindbey.*'* 


Again,  speaking  of  tlie  Witham,  he  says^ — 

**  On  the  south  aide  of  tbisi  province  (Lincolnsbire)  both  the  river  of  Witham,  extending 
itself  from  the  suburb  of  Lincolne  to  Bowton,  by  which  stream  great  vessels  have  anciently 
come  up  from  Boston  to  tJiat  city,  aj&  the  inliabitants  thereof  do,  by  tratbtion,  affirm  ;  and 
as  may  seem  by  large  riUs  of  them,  which,  within  memory,  have  been  there  digged  up. 
But  tne  descent  of  this  stream  from  the  said  city  to  the  sea  is  so  little,  that  the  wat<a", 
having  a  slow  paftsage,  cannot  keep  it  wide  and  deep  enough,  cither  for  navigation,  or 
draining  of  the  adjacetit  marshes,  without  the  frequent  helps  of  digging  and  deariug  tha 
same  ;  the  mud  and  weeth*  increasing  eo  much  therein.^* 

The  late  Wm,  Chapman,  Esq,,  who  liad  paid  very  great  attention  to  the  sub* 
jectj  thought  that> 

"  In  its  original  state,  the  Witham  was,  probably,  entitled  to  rank  among  the  «econdi 
rivers  of  Great  Britain  j  but,  hko  all  tide  rivera  flowing  through  a  flat  oountty,  it  had  lo«t 
much  of  its  former  size/*" 


1  CQUeeianta,  vol,  iv,  p«  S3^ 

'  Itinerary^  vol.  vii.  p.  41.  Mr.  Brookb  quotes 
a  MS.  of  Mr.  Sympbon^s,  in  which  that  learned 
antiqaary  says  :  *'  That  the  Witham  was  ever  called 
lindis  is  refuted  by  Camden,  who  proves  that  it 
bore  its  present  name  of  Witham  500  years  before 
he  wrote.'* — Brooke's  Lincoln,  1848,  p.  7. 


^  DecDALB  on  Embankment^  p.  176 
^  Ilnd,  p.  168. 

*  FaeU  and  Remarkt  relative  to  tk§ 
p.  17. 
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The  following  is  a  modem,  and  very  correct  description  of  the  coarse  of  this 
river: — 

**  The  Witham  is  properly  and  completely  a  riyer  of  this  county.  It  may  be  said  to 
derive  its  source  near  South  Witham,  a  vilWe  about  ten  miles  north  of  Stamford ;  and 
iheuce  flows  almost  duly  north,  by  North  Witham,  Colsterworth,  through  the  Park  of 
Easton,  and  to  great  Ponton,  where  another  stream  joins  it  from  Stoke  llochford.  At  little 
Ponton,  it  receives  a  small  brook,  and  there  proceeds  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  of 
Grantham ;  whence  it  flows  by  Easton  Park  and  Syston,  and  then  turns  westwardly  to 
Long  Bennington.  Here  it  binds  again  to  the  north,  and  after  flowing  by  Claypole  and 
Beckingbam,  it  proceeds  through  a  wide  sandy  valley  to  Lincoln.  It  now  flows  almost 
directly  cast  for  some  distance,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  continues  in  this  direc- 
tion to  Boston,  and  unites  its  waters  with  the  sea,  at  a  place  called  Boston  Deei)s.  From 
its  source  to  Beckingham,  its  banks  are  diyersifled  with  rising  grounds  and  ornamental 
objects.  Among  the  latter  are  the  cl^ant  spire  of  Grantham  church,  the  fine  woods  at 
Belton  Park,  Syston  Psrk,  and  Little  Ponton.  In  its  course  to  Lincoln,  the  contiguous 
county  is  diyersified  by  high  ground,  yallcys,  and  woods.  After  passing  the  city,  it  Icaycs 
the  high  lands,  and  continues  through  a  level  tract  of  country  to  tne  sea"  * 

''There  is  reason  for  believing  that  formerly,  perhaps  when  the  Romans  had  a  station  at 
Lincoln,  the  Witham  admitted  ships  of  considerable  size  to  sail  thither.  Such  an  opinion 
receives  support  from  the  discovezy  of  a  large  anchor,  which  was  found  there,  at  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  also  from  the  following  circumstance.  On  digging  for  a  foundation  to  build 
a  house  (late  Mr.  Morris*),  at  the  upper  end  of  the  main  street  in  Lincoln,  a  boat  was 
discovered,  which  bv  a  chain  and  lock  was  fastened  to  a  post.  This  siwt  being  many  yards 
higher  than  the  middle  of  that  valley  through  which  the  AVitham  runs,  such  a  discovery  in 
sach  a  situation  was  little  to  be  expected.  If.  however,  it  be  admitted  (and  why  should  it 
notX  that  this  boat  had  been  moored  at  the  sice  of  the  river,  and  sunk  and  silted  there,  the 
chaiinel  must  have  been  both  broad  and  deep." ' 

One  proof  of  the  ancient  importance  of  the  Witham  is,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  England, 
and  bad  a  market  to  which  men  flocked  by  land  and  by  water.^  Li  the  reign 
of  Henry  L  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  very  large  share  of  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  kingdom.^  If  this  were  the  case,  Lincoln  could  have 
possessed  tins  trade  only  by  means  of  the  Witham ;  and  the  people  frequenting 
the  market  there  by  water,  must  have  been  furnished  by  the  river  with  that 
mode  of  conveyance.  For,  although  the  Fossdyke  was  cleansed  out  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  a  certain  portion  of  trade  and  commerce  would  of  course 
reach  Lincoln  tlirough  that  canal,  yet  no  considerable  degree  of  foreign  traflBc 
could  ever  be  carri^  on  by  the  limited  navigation  wliich  it  afforded ;  and  of 
course,  the  river  Witham  must  have  been  the  principal  inlet  to  the  city,  and  the 
source  whence  it  derived  its  commercial  importance. 

Walter  de  Graunt,  in  the  year  1115,  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Bardney  one-half 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  river  Witham ;  these  fisheries  were  then  known  by  the 
following  names, — Goshilgarth,  Maydengarth,  Chaumbleingarth,  Horslaygarth, 
Feregarth,  Southgarth,  HKcgarth,  Theaghladegote,  Pettingergarth,  Bosligarth, 
and  Browningarth.*  A  fishery  on  the  Witham,  near  Dogdyke,  was  given  to  the 
monks  of  Kincstead,  by  Philip  de  Kyme,  in  1 162.^  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
probablv  about  the  year  1240,  it  was  agreed,  that  Haute  Huntre  Fen  should 
be  divided  into  townships,  which  is  a  proof  of  good  drainage  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  the  Witham  was  then  m  an  efficient  state;  in  1248  or  1250,  this 
distribution  was  probably  no  longer  adhered  to,  as  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  inundation  of  the  sea,  and  much  of  Kesteven  and  Holland  was  drowned, 
owing  to  a  neglect  of  the  banks  and  other  public  works.  A  repair  of  the  banks, 
&C.,  was  directed  in  1258,  by  letters  patent  of  Henry  III. 


1  Beamiiei  itf  England  and  Wala,  yol.  ix.  p.  561. 
>  Chapman's  Faetg  and  Remarks,  p.  18. 
'  Lbland*b  CoUeetaneOf  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 


*  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iz.  p.  605. 
^  DuGD ale's  Monasticon,  p.  142. 

*  Reliquia  Galeana,  Introduction,  p.  zxiii. 
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^It  has  been  aflserted,"  Bays  Dr.  Quyeb,  ^ihat  Henry  UL,  hj 
gave  to  Tupholm  Abbey  a  canal  from  the  Witham,  so  wide  and  deep  tiiat  AifB 
might  pass  up  it,  and  discharge  thdr  caijgoes  beneath  the  abberjr  walik"  ^ 

Li  1265  (49  Henry  HL), ''  toll  and  o£er  dnties  were  taken  at  Deaaa-dod^ 
these  belonging  to  tne  ferme  of  the  town  of  Lincoln,  as  the  faailiflb  ofXnmh 
aUedged.*^ 

In  1281,  Holland  Fen  was  inmodated;  and  in  1288,  the  greatar  part  <f 
Boston  was  drowned. 

The  ''Holy  Nuns  of  Stixwold"  were  accused,  in  the  xtim  of  Edward  L, ef 
making  an  encroadmient  on  the  riyer,  which  operated  to  me  aerioiiia  ugnrj  ef 
the  country.  It  appears,  howeyer,  to  haye  been  a  mere  temporary  obatradnA 
b^  faggots  and  turr,  which  was  soon  remedied.  It  is  stated  thftt,  at  thia  time^  A^ 
nyer  was  broad,  deep,  and  rapid,  and  admitted  ships  of  laise  burden  to  naH" 
gate  it,  freely  from  Boston  to  Lincobi.  It  is  eyen  asserted  tliat  liie  tide  MB 
quite  up  to  tne  city,  and  raised  the  water  at  the  Swan  Pod  two  or  tibree  iset 

In  1316,  Eesteyen  and  Holland  were  in  a  yery  bad  state,  as  appeaza  ftMl 
the  commissioners  of  sewers  there  making  21  presentments  of  diflnrant  pbepi 
and  persons.  In  1322,  forty  thousand  acres  were  drowned  in  liie  Eeoa  ^ 
Holland.  Great  inconyenience  u^^ears  to  haye  arisen  from  the  obatmdioB  «F 
the  Witham  waters  in  the  be^nninff  of  Edward  HI.'s  time;  fer  in  1889,  Uttfgy 
de  Clinton,  William  de  Dysney,  and  Thomas  de  Sibthorp,  were  cuuatilnted  Hb 
King's  commissioners  for  suryeyii^  the  Witham^  between  the  town  of  I 
ham  and  the  city  of  Lincoln,  fii  consequence  of  the  report  ai  ihe 
yarious  impediments  to  the  free  passage  of  the  water  were  remoyed. 

In  1342  (16th  Edward  HIA  Gilbert  deUmfrayille,  Earl'of  Anff08,pi  _ 
the  King,  stating  that  the  ''Ea  of  Eyme,  betwixt  Dockdyke*  arS  Brent 
was  so  obstructed  by  mud,  &c.,  that  abips  laden  with  wine,  wool,  and  otheri 
chandise,  could  not  pass  as  theyused  to  da*  Ftesentments  of  other  enoev 
ments  upon  the  channel  of  the  Witham,  and  neglect  of  works  of  drainage^  ^ 
made  37th  and  39th  of  Edward  HI.  (1363  and  1365> 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  reign  the  river  was  cleansed  and  widened  by 
royal  patent* 

That  the  Witham  was  navigated  by  great  ships  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteendi 
centuries  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it  is  considered  that  Boston  then  cfl^ed  on 
an  extensive  conunerce,  chiefly  with  Flanders,  in  the  export  of  wool  and  wodbn 
goods,  and  in  the  import  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  foreign  countries* 

^'In  1474,  the  Hans,  or  Steelyard  merchants,  formed  an  establishment  in 
Boston,  a  proof  that  the  place  and  river  were  suitable  for  their  purpose.** 

^  In  consequence  of  various  sun'-eys  and  presentments  of  the  river  Witham  in 
difibrent  reigns,  many  regulations  were  made  for  restraining  the  waters  ¥nllim 
due  bounds,  and  delivering  the  land-floods  speedily  to  the  sea.  But  more  ^B9^ 
tual  measures  were  thought  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  furthering  the  desq^ 


>  ReKfunu  Homsa  m  ike  Witham,  p.  60.  Hie 
Doctor  adds,  "  The  existence  of  this  canal  is,  how- 
erer,  somewhat  donbtftd." — P.  73. 

*  Madox*8  FtfTSUi  Bitr^',  p.  S53. 

'  Dockdjike  Harem  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
reipm  of  Edward  T.  Olitkr^s  ReKgiout' Hoasetf 
p.  OT. 

There  was  formerly  a  "  Channtry  priest  at  Dock, 
dyke.*'— Crbasbt's  SIra/ord,  p.  159.  In  the 
church  at  BUlingrhay,  Mr.  Hollks  found  the  fol- 
lowinir  inscription : — 

"  Of  y  charity  prar  for  the  sawle  of  S»  WiUiam 
Topholme,  Parson  of  Waydin|rham,  and  Chauntry 
Priest  of  Dockdike,  w**  departed  this  life  y*  7*  day 
of  January,  1&30.** 


"  So  that,*'  as  Mr.  Crbasbt  mn  ' 

we  hare  no  documents  to  gire  deacripnoa  of  ac 

or  chapel  at  Dockdyke,  this  memorial  of  Sir  (or  thi 
Reverend)  William  Tnpholme,  lea^rea  ao  nam  U 
doubt  that  a  public  place  of  worahip  had  tadilad  hfli 
in  former  times.** — Sleaford,  p.  170. 

In  a  plan  of  the  River  Witham,  tnm.  a  i 
by  John  Pitchford  in  1733,  the  Ckanirg  C 
are  laid  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  ifffi^ 
and   directly    south   of   Dockdyfce    Feny.     Ill 
new   cut  would   (we   think)  pass  throa^ 
grounds. 

*  Patent  Rolh, 

^  Ch  APMAN*s  Faeti  and  Jtoaarlt,  p.  91,  fte. 
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and  reocmne  was  had  to  Flanders  to  procure  an  able  engineer  to  execote  it 
The  following  particulars  relating  to  this  subject  are  derived  from  a  series  of 
documents  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Corporation  of  Boston. 

A  council  was  held  the  15th  of  King  Henry  YII.  (1500),  to  deliberate  on 
the  best  means  to  be  adopted  on  this  occasion.  The  principal  persons  who 
formed  it  were  "  mv  Lord  of  Duresme,  my  Lord  of  St  John,  Sir  John  Finneux, 
Sir  Richard  Gilford,  Sir  Ranold  Gray,  and  Sir  Thomas  LovelL"  They  con- 
cluded that  a  sluice  should  be  made  at  Boston, 

''After  the  mind  of  May  Hake ;  that  an  agreement  be  made  with  him  for  performing  the 
nme,  and  rewarding  him  and  his  men.  For  this  purpose  an  assessment  to  be  made,  and 
the  sum  of  1000^  borrowed  of  the  King,  lords,  and  great  pensioners,  till  it  could  be  levied 
bj  the  oommiasioners  of  sewers,  according  to  the  law  of  Komney  Marchc,  whence  a  bailiff, 
juratta,  and  levellers,  were  to  be  obtained.  The  bailiff  to  have,  for  himself  and  servant, 
per  diem,  2a.  4d,,  every  of  the  said  juratts,  U,  4d,  and  each  leveller,  Is" 

New  commissioners  were  chosen,  consisting  of  the  above-named  council  and 
others,  who  were  instructed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  acres ;  order  statute-duty 
to  be  performed  till  the  work  was  finished ;  levy  contributions ;  send  ships  to 
Calais  for  Hake  and  his  companions  skilled  in  embanking  and  draining,  and  for 
materials  for  the  work ;  appoint  proper  officers  for  directing  and  expediting  the 
same;  and  whatever  else  might  fall  under  the  necessary  management  of  the 
concern.^ 

By  a  deed  of  agreement  drawn  up  by  the  order  of  His  Majesty  in  council,  the 
19th  of  February,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  between  Sir  John  Husse, 
knight,  and  John  Robinson  of  the  one  part,  and  Mayhave  Hake,  of  Graveling, 
''in  the  parts"  of  Flanders,  on  tlie  other  part,  the  said  Hake  covenanted 
to  bring  with  him  from  Flanders  fourteen  masons  and  four  labourers,  to 
make  a  proper  sluice  and  dam  near  the  town  of  Boston,  sufficient  for  its  future 
safegnani.  The  said  Mayhave  Hake  and  his  companions  to  be  remunerated  for 
their  labour  by  the  following  wages : — 


'Mayhave  Hake  to  have  for  himself  and  man,  holy  day  as  well  as  common  day,  per 
""  ,    .        .  ,_»«.,  ■The 


er 
diem,  -if.  The  masons  and  stone-hewers,  per  week,  5«.  Tfie  lal>ourcrs  per  week,  4*. '  iTio 
said  Mayhave  Hake,  after  the  work  was  fully  completed,  to  receive  an  additioual  reward  of 
502.  Should  any  more  workmen  be  necessary  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  they  should 
be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  the  level  of  Holland  and 
Euo^ven." 

The  engineer  agreed  to  make  "  sure  purveyance  "  at  Calais  of  iron  work,  and 
all  other  stuff  or  materials  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  sluice,  &c. 
The  cost  and  charges  of  the  whole  to  be  bonie  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and 
the  level  aforesaid.  And  by  a  writ  issued  the  8th  day  of  March  to  the  Mayor, 
sherifils,  bailifis,  c<mstables,  &c,  the  contracting  parties  were  allowed  **  to  take 
and  retain,  at  competent  wages,  such  and  as  many  workmen,  labourers,  and 
artificers,  and  also  as  much  timber,  stone,  and  other  things,  together  with  carts 
and  carriages  for  the  same,  at  price  reasonable,  as  they  shall  think  necessary  and 
behovefiil  lor  the  speedy  performance  of  such  works  as  be  requisite  to  be  done 
in  the  said  partes."  And  the  king's  officers  were  required  to  aid  and  assist  in 
procuring  such  necessary  articles  from  time  to  time,  under  pain  of  meeting  the 
Kmg*s  displeasure.  In  "  the  remembrance  of  divers  articles,"  when  examination 
was  to  be  made  respecting  the  sluice  at  Boston,  dated  the  13th  of  May,  fifteenth 
year  of  Henry  VII.,  are  the  following  particulars : — 

**  Item,  that  it  is  determined,  that  forthwith  they,  the  masons,  &c.,  shall  begin  and  labour 
upon  the  making  the  said  since. 


*  The  MS.  M178,  *'  Stone  and  all  other  stuff  to  be 
prorided  against  the  eoming  of  May  Hake.  The 
•toir  and  stone  to  be  conveyed  into  the  churchyard 


at  Boston,  to  the  Jersars*  Hall  Garth,  or  to  John 
Hu»sey*8  place." 
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"  Item,  that  provision  be  made  for  stuffe  in  all  goodlye  haste  for  the  making  the  aaid 
sluce. 

"  Item,  that  all  such  broke  and  oulde  houseinge,  as  be  within  the  town  of  Boston,  be  had 
and  taken  at  a  reasonable  price,  for  the  making  of  the  said  sluce. 

^*  Item,  it  is  agreed,  that  Mayhave  Hake  shsul  have  with  him  William  Bobinson  and  his 
man  ;  and  the  said  William  shall  have  for  him  his  servant  and  horse,  for  the  costs  at  such 
time  as  they  shall  be  desired  to  ride  about  the  making  of  the  said  sluce,  every  weeke,  10«^ 
and  likewise  at  whome  when  they  ride  not 

*'  Item,  it  is  ordeined,  that  every  mann,  as  expenditors,  and  other  by  them  to  be  assigned, 
with  two  horses,  being  on  business  for  the  making  of  the  said  sluce,  shall  have,  by  the 
day.  Is.  Sd.  and  a  man  with  one  horse,  1«. 

"  Item,  that  the  said  expenditors  shall  have  a  derk  of  sewers  for  the  work,  such  as  my 
Ladyes  Grace  shall  appoint,  which  shall  weekeley  have,  for  him  and  his  servant,  Ss, 

''Item,  that  provision  of  all  manner  of  stuffe  concerning  the  said  sluice,  be  made  and 
provided  by  the  said  expenditors,  and  the  workmen  to  the  same. 

^Item,  that  Mathew,  or  Mayhave  Hake,  be  contented  of  hi^  w^es  for  him  and  his 
masons,  according  to  the  indenture  made  between  my  Ladyes  Grace  and  the  said 
Mathew." 

These  items  allude  to  an  indenture  made  (subsequently  to  that  in  which  Sir 
John  Husse,  knight,  was  a  party),  between  the  "high  and  mighty  Princess 
Margaret,  mother  to  the  King,  Coimtesse  of  Richmond  and  Darby,  on  the  one 

Eart,  and  Mathew  Hake  on  the  other."     Wherein  it  was  stipulated,  that  he  and 
is  masons  should  have  no  further  allowance  than  was  made  in  the  indenture^ 
bearing  date  the  19th  of  February  preceding ;  and 

'<  Alsoe  other  masons  and  workmen,  taken  for  the  said  workes,  to  have  such  wages  as  the 
expenditors,  and  the  clerk  of  sewers  over  the  workes,  shall  agree  with  them  for.  And  for 
reward  and  in  recompence  of  fourteen  masons,  and  twenty-four  workmen,  and  other 
demands,  he  shall  abide  the  order  and  rules  of  the  said  Princess  and  the  King^s  Counsaile. 
Dated  May  13th,  fifteenth  of  Henry  the  Seventh." 

One  of  the  documents  above  alluded  to  contains  a  list  of  the  principal  articles 
that  were  to  be  provided  for  the  necessary  conducting  of  the  work,  and  the 
places  are  pointed  out  whence  they  ought  to  be  procured.  The  iron,  especially, 
was  to  be  purchased  in  that  part  of  France  whicn  then  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
En^and.  The  following  are  the  charges  for  "  iron  made  and  bought  at  Calais 
for  Boston  sluice,  1500."^ 

£    8.    d, 
"  First  paid  to  James  Locker,  for  4012  lbs.  iron,  pryce  the  lb.  2d,      33    8    8 

Item,  paid  to  May  Hake        0  18    0 

Item,  paid  pro  two  doz.  of  great  maimds 050 

Item,  paid  for  two  dozen  of  pannes 0  14    0 

Item,  paid  for  five  mortar  troughs       04     2 

Item,  paid  for  two  doz.  of  little  maunds 028 

Item,  for  two  dozen  of  water  scoopes  076 

Item,  two  dozen  of  base  rope        060 

Item,  paid  for  the  carriage  of  said  stuff      010 

£3670" 

For  defraying  the  expenditure,  a  rate  was  made  on  the  lands  lying  in  the 
contiguous  wapentakes,  according  to  the  allotment  of  the  commissioners.  But 
while  the  assessment  was  making,  and  preparing  to  be  levied,  an  order  of  council 
was  issued,  "  that  such  as  had  lands  within  the  said  level  should  advance  money 
by  way  of  prest"  ^   The  sum  of  lOL  was  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, — 


^  The  iron  consisted  of  bars,  small  cramps,  long 
cramps,  rings  with  cramps,  great  chains,  hoops, 
pynns,  hooks,  great  bands,  bolts  for  locks  and  keys, 
and  great  scherys. 

'  This  prest,  or,  as  such  orders  were  sometimes 
called,    "letters  of  love,"    was  levied    "for  the 


seciirity  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent  country.  John 
Still,  servant  to  my  lady,  the  King*s  Mother,  re- 
ceived of  W.  Goodrick,  merchant  of  Boston,  6/.  part 
of  said  10/."  The  remaining  5/.  were  raised  by  the 
other  proprietors. 
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^  A  moyety  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  the  other  moyety  to  be  surely  sent  and  delivered 
at  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  following  May.  And  in  case  that  after  levying  of  the  soot,* 
after  the  usage  of  the  marches,  any  persons' part  extended  not  fiilly  to  the  sum  advanced 
by  way  of  piist^  the  remainder  was  U>  be  repaid." 

This  order  was  signed  at  the  king's  manor  of  Greenwich,  the  21st  daj  of 
February,  the  15th  of  Henry  VII. 

By  a  rate  made  in  the  time  of  Margaret,  Comitess  of  Richmond,  for  the 
repair  of  Boston  sluice,  the  first  assessment  amounted  to  the  sum  of  367^  1^.  9  Je2. 
on  the  different  townships  subject  to  the  levy.*  From  another  account  written 
by  Dr.  BbowdEj'  it  appears  that  much  benefit  accrued  from  the  work : — 

'  Afore  the  sluoe  was  made,  at  a  full  spring  in  winter,  when  the  flood  and  fresh  water  did 
'>  together  at  Dockdyke,  the  salt  water  and  fresh  water  strove  soe  together,  that  the 
r  ran  soe  over  the  banks  of  both  sides  the  haven,  that  it  drowned  all  the  common  fen  ; 
aoe  that  the  men  mi^t  have  coome  with  boates  ^m  Oarwick  to  Boston  towne ;  and  like- 
wlw  finom  Boston  to^rkeby  land  side.  And  that  the  sea  bankes  and  fen  bankes  were  at 
double  more  charge  than  they  be  now." 

Again,  the  Doctor  says, — 

*  If  the  salt  vrakters  should  have  had  their  course,  they  would  have  drowned  the  town  and 
ooontr^.  When  the  sluice  was  made,  no  water  came  through  it  but  the  Witham  water ;  for 
Wainmet  haven  and  Symonds*  gowt  then  drained  the  East  Fen  ;  but  since  that^  Wainfleet 
hsfen  and  Symonds*  gowt  ran  not,  all  the  East  Fen  waters  came  into  Beaton  haven,  and 
doth  iasae  by  the  sluice.** 

The  erection  of  this  sluice,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  productive 
of  all  the  advantages  that  were  expected;  for  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  state  of  the  Witham  appears  to  have  been  deplorably  bad.  This, 
however,  might  in  some  degree  have  arisen  from  the  decline  of  the  commercial 
importance  of  Boston,  and  a  consequent  neglect  of  works  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  river. 

It  appears  from  a  paper  of  Dr.  Browne's,  written  probably  about  1560, 
"  that  the  sluice  was  not  ouilt  according  to  the  first  meaning  and  determination." 
How  it  was  constructed  is  not  known ;  but  the  Doctor  says : — 

"  The  sluice  should  have  been  made  with  a  pair  of  fludd-cates,  that  the  fludd  should  have 
no  further  course  than  the  bridge,  but  so  to  have  returned  back  again ;  and  the  fresh  water 


*  Scot,  an  old  word  for  assessmenti  or  charge. 
See  Blount,  Cowell,  &c. 

*  A  copy  of  this  rate  was  taken  by  Sir  Thomas 
Middleeott  and  Mr.  Thomas  Coney  abont  1610  from 
the  original^  and  placed  in  the  archiTes  of  the  Cor- 
porttfckm.  It  is  headed,  **  First  Collection  for  Sluice 
It  Boston.*'  There  is  no  date.  It  includes  the 
■arithft  in  the  Hundreds  of  Kirton  and  EUoe,  as 
blows: — 

KiRTON.  £    s.     d, 

Oudring 10    2    5 

aiderebnrch  and  Sutterton 26  17    8^ 

Svieet     0    0    0 

GosbertoQ 18    l  10 

Kirton       34    9    0 

Swinesbrad  and  Wigtoit 23  13    4 

Fnunpton 16    2    9} 

Bicker 6    7    2I 

Wyberton 10    5     l} 

Boston,  West 2    7    3| 

Sldrbeek  Qnarter 3  13    0 

Donington        iiJ*'_l_* 

^'150    1     I 


Ellob.  £    s.    d. 

Tydd  St.  Mary's      11    4    8f 

Sutton       26    3  10 

Gedney      23    3     1^ 

Fleet 20    2    4 

Spalding 14    8  10 

Holbcach 25  11 

Whapload 31  15 

Moulton 32  13     4f 

Weston      13  14     l| 

Crowland 070 

Pinchbeck 17    6    9 

£216  11     2 

These  two  assessments  make  only  366/.  I2s.  3d., 
the  entire  amount  being  36?/.  is,  9id,  Each  parish 
appears  to  have  been  assessed,  not  pro  rata,  accord- 
ing to  its  extent,  but  according  to  the  advantage  it 
received  ft-om  the  sluice.  We  cannot  perceive,  how- 
ever, why  Crowland  should  be  assessed  so  little,  and 
Surfleet  nothing. 

'  Dr.  Browne  was  a  learned  civilian,  and  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  at  Boston  at  this  time. 
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following  the  salt  water,  which  should  continue  fresh  water  above  the  bridge,  to  bsve  hid  at 
all  times  fresh  water  for  the  commodity  of  the  town  during  the  time  of  the  fludd  And 
also  for  to  have  scoured  the  haven  daily  both  above  the  sluice  and  to  the  seaward." 

There  was  evidently  no  inmediment  to  the  sea-water  when  Leland  wrote  his 
"  Itinerary ;"  for  he  says,  "  The  river  Lindis  ebbeth  and  floweth  within  a  little 
of  Dogdike  ferry." 

A  new  sluice  of  four  flood-gates  was  directed  to  be  set  up  at  Langrake,  34 
Henry  VIIL,  1543.^  In  1564,  the  (Corporation  appeared  very  desirous  to  pro- 
tect the  haven  from  any  injury,  by  forbidding  anything  being  cast  into  it,  either 
above  or  below  tlie  bridge,  under  a  penalty  of  3«.  4dL,  and  three  days'  imprison- 
ment to  the  offender.  &  1567,  all  persons  ofiending  against  the  order  were  to 
be  set  in  the  stocks  or  cage.^ 

The  liberties  of  the  borough  and  haven  extended  in  1579  as  far  as  Foedykd' 
Considerable  exertions  were  made  in  1601  to  bring  the  waters  of  South  HoUand 
into  the  Witham ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  new  sluice  was  built  at  Langare,^  and 
another  at  the  end  of  Hammond-beck  in  Skirbeck  Quarter.  DuGDAls  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  erection  of  these  sluices : — 

^  In  43  and  44  Elizabeth,  there  arose  a  great  controversy  about  the  erecting  of  two  new 

f>tes  at  Skirbeck  and  Langare  for  drayninff  the  waters  out  of  South  Holland  and  the 
ens  into  Boston  Haven ;  which  work  Sir  Edward  Dimock,  knight,  did  W  himself  and  his 
friends  further  what  he  could.  But  it  was  opposed  by  the  country  of  Kesteven :  and  the 
very  exception  taken  thereto  was  that  the  commissioners  of  sewers  could  not^  by  the  power 
of  their  commission,  mi^c  a  law  for  the  erecting  of  those  new  gotes  where  never  any  atood 
before.  "Whereupon  the  decision  of  the  point  comine  at  length  before  the  then  two  Chief 
Justices,  viz.,  Popham  and  Anderson,  they  deUvered  their  opinions,  that  the  said  new  go^m^ 
if  they  wore  found  to  be  good  and  profitable  for  the  safety  and  s^vantase  of  the  oountiy, 
might  be  erected  by  the  power  of  the  statute  of  the  23d  of  Henry  the  Eighth."  • 

The  erection  of  these  gowts  would  certainly  prove  advantageous  to  the  Witham. 

From  a  paper  in  the  *'  Philosophical  Transactions,"  No.  223,  it  appears  tiiat 
at  Boston,  about  the  year  1700,  tne  rapidity  of  the  tides  and  force  of  the  hygre^ 
injured  the  banks  and  quays,  and  endangered  the  town  itself.  A  few  years  after 
this  the  channel  of  the  Witham  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  declining  state. 

From  the  journals  and  reports  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1735  and  1736,  it 
appears  that  at  that  time  the  channel  of  the  Witham  was,  in  most  places  between 
Lincoln  and  Bardiiey,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  and 
a  half  deep ;  that  at  Chappel  Hill,  the  channel  for  several  miles  towards  Boston 
was  not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide ;  that  the  banks  were  down,  and  the  low 
grounds  overflowed 

In  1751  it  was  stated, — 

"  Boston  Haven  is  worse  than  it  was  ever  known  t^;  be  ;  for,  wliercas  30  years  ago  (1721), 
a  ship  of  250  tons  coukl  get  up  to  lk)ston  town  ;  now,  even  a  smjill  sloop  of  but  40  or  60 
tons,  and  which  draws  but  6  feet  water,  cannot  sail  to  or  from  the  town  but  at  a  spring- 
tide." ' 

'  DuGDALB,  p.  203.  ^  Hyffre,  Agmr,  or  Eagre,    The  first  wave  of  tke 

^  Corporation  Records.                          ^  Ibid,  flowing:  tide  ;  called  by  one  or  other  of  these  namM 

*  **  Langrare  or  Lanprick  (now  called  Gill  Syke),  :  in  the  Trent,  Ouse,  and  Witham  ;  and  is  said  to  be 
i»  probably  a  corruption  of  Lonp  Oeck,  as  it  was  ,  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  northern  god  of  titf 
the  largest  and  longest  creek  in  the  Fen.  Its  1  sea.  /Kgir  applied,  like  Neptunk,  to  the  MA 
direction  was  nearly  east  and  west;  and  its  waters  .  itself;  and  in  this  instance  to  the  tide. — SiK  C* 
were  discharged  into  the  Witham,  about  a  mile  above  ■  Ani)KR80N*s  Eight  Weeks  in  Nontay. 

old  Langrick  Ferry,  so  called  perhaps  from  its  prox-  1        "  Kindkrlky's  Report j  printed  1751. 

imity  to  the  creek.  1       Dr.  Stukkley,  when  writing  to  Mr.  Johmoa  of 

"  Langare  Gowt  consisted  of  four  brick  tuns  or  Spalding,  in  June  1750,  says,  **  I  grieve  very  «aA 

arches,  with  doors  towards  the  haven,  into  which  for  the  loss  of  Boston ;  owing  to  great  stnpiditTiB 

the  waters  frequently  rushed  with  such  impetuosity,  letting  the  water  of  Lincoln  river  run  by  a  cut  bdow 

that  their  roaring  might  be  heard  more  than  a  mile.'*  the  bridge  instead  of  coming  through  the  town."— 

—Chapman's  Facts  and  Remarks,  p.  25.  MS.  Letter  in  the  Library  of  theSpaldimg  Gadk- 

*  DuoDALB  on  Embankments^  p.  24.3.  man^s  Society, 
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This  decay  of  Boston  Haven,  and  of  the  WItham  above  Boston,  is  attributed 
to  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  East  and  West  Fen  from  their  ancient 
entrance  into  the  Witham  to  their  new  direction  by  Maud  Foster's  Drain,  and  to 
the  construction  of  the  North  Forty-Foot  Drain. 

''By  this  latter  drain,  which  was  made  about  1720,  vast  miaiititiea  of  water  were  dis- 
charged at  its  ont&ll  into  the  haven  just  above  Boston,  which  used  to  enter  through  the 
gowt  at  Langare,  and  in  its  course  assist  in  scouring  away  the  sediment  brought  up  by 
ereiy  tide."' 

So  completely  was  the  Witham  lost,  tliat,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Edwards  and  others  in  1761,  there  appeared  no  remedy  but  to  cut  a  canal, 
and  to  build  a  sluice  where  this  canal  united  with  the  Witham.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  for  these  purposes  was  obtained  in  1762,  although  the  owners  of 
rights  in  Holland  Fen  petitioned  against  it  And  on  the  su[)position  that  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  would  be  injurious  to  the  navigation  by  the  Fossdyke,  it 
was  petitioned  against  by  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and  by  the  towns  of  Gainsborough, 
Rotherham,  and  Rochdale.  The  towns  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  jjetitioned  in 
bYOor  of  the  Bill. 

Opinion  appears  to  have  been  divided  respecting  the  place  most  proper  for 
the  erection  of  this  sluice;  and  hence  arose  a  strong  contest  between  the 
ooimtiy  interest  and  the  Corporation  of  Boston. 

•  It  was  the  rational  opinion  of  the  latter  that  the  drainage  would  be  equally  perfect,  and 
the  navigation  less  impeded,  if  a  sluice  should  be  erected  in  the  place  of  Boston  bridge. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  spot  was  objected  to,  under  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  Corporation 
had  some  local  and  sinister  views  to  promote,  and  to  which  the  country  interest  would  be 
sacrificed.  The  country  interest  i^revailed,  and  the  sluice  was  erected  at  a  short  distance 
ibore  the  bridge."  • 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Grand  Sluice  was  laid  by  Charles  Amcotts,  Esq., 
cm  the  26th  of  March,  1764.  The  Sluice  was  opened  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1766^  by  Mr.  Langley  Edwards,  the  engineer.  Several  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  assembled  at  Boston  on  this 
Kicasion ;  and  the  number  of  spectators  present  is  said  to  have  been  not  less  than 
10,000.' 

This  sluice  consists  of  four  arches,  each  about  twenty-one  feet  wide.  Three 
of  these  are  appropriated  to  the  drainage ;  the  fourth  has  a  lock  attached  to  it 
for  the  convenience  of  navigation,  but  is  also  used  for  drainage  when  necessary. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  construction  of  this  sluice,  so  as  to  render  a 
particular  description  of  it  necessary.  It  received  a  very  general  repair  in  1817 
and  1818.  It  was  again  repaired  in  1853,  and  very  much  improved  in  its 
eastern  approach,  so  as  to  render  it  easy  of  transit  by  loaded  vehicles.* 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1762,  the  commissioners  were  directed 
to  niake  a  new  cut  from  the  Grand  Sluice  to  Anthony's  Gowt,  from  thence  to 


*  Chapman's  Factt  and  Remarks^  p.  29. 

*  Ibid.  p.  30. 

'  AeeonUng  to  a  MS.  plan  of  the  new  river 
Wttham,  by  Langley  Edwards,  very  beantifally 
seeated  on  parchment  by  W.  Rower,  of  Boston, 
Jie  OraBd  Sluice  was  erected  ''in  a  close  near 
Bostoo  Bridge,  called  Robinson's  four  acres." 

*  Elstob,  in  his  History  of  the  Be^ord  Levels 
tayt,  "And  as  to  that  great  sluice  lately  erected  at 
So^oo,  at  the  month  of  a  fine,  and  what  might 
itherwise  be  a  very  beneficial  new  river,  a  little 
kbove  the  town,  for  keeping  out  the  tides  ;  I  am  so 
■rfrom  expecting  any  advantage  from  it,  that  I  am 
nlhr  of  opinion,  if  it  be  kept  constantly  in  use,  and 
maer  tbe  same  regulations  for  damming  up  the 
rater  above  a*  at  the  first,  that  in  the  courscof  a  few 


years,  the  channel,  instead  of  being  improved,  will 
be  greatlv  injured,  and  the  outfall  prejudiced  there- 
by. And  had  that  expense  been  saved,  and  the  tides 
had  free  admission  into  the  said  new  river,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  the  channel  and  outfall 
would  have,  in  a  short  time,  been  improved  by  the 
weight  and  force  of  the  returning  ebbs ;  and  the 
freshes,  descending  with  the  rapidity  which  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  indraught  up  the  said  river  after  the 
turn  of  the  tide  at  the  outfall  would  occasion,  been 
scoured  out  so  deep,  that  vessels  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen feet  water  or  more  might,  upon  any  ordinary 
tide,  come  up  to  the  quays  and  wharffs  at  the  town 
much  better  than  they  used  to  do  before  the  late 
decay  of  that  river." — Elstod's  History,  p.  230. 
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Langrick  Ferry,  and  from  thence  to  Chapel  Hill,  and  to  embank  the 
and  also  to  "  cleanse  out,  widen,  deepen,  and  embank  the  river  firam  Gupd 
Hill  to  Stamp  End  near  Lincoln."  A  new  sluice  was  also  directed  to  be  mMe 
at  Anthony's  Gowt 

The  cleansing  out  of  the  Witham  from  Lincoln  to  Chapel  Hill  was  oompleled 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1788.  Several  rich  and  curious  swords,  spear-lieadB,  ad 
other  pieces  of  antiquity,  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river.^ 

The  general  commissioners  for  drainage  by  the  Witham  expended  SifiBOL  m 
carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  execution ;  the  commisuonen  for  nan- 
gation  ^so  expended  6800^  The  former  of  these  sums  was  borrowed  oo  Ae 
credit  of  the  rates  and  taxes  levied  by  the  Act  on  the  lands  draining  bj  the 
Witham :  the  latter  on  the  credit  of  the  tolls  and  duties  of  the  navigation. 

In  1808,  another  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  improving  the  draiii^ 
by,  and  the  navigation  of,  the  Witham.  This  Act  recited,  that  Sie  authoritMi 
vested  in  the  commissioners  by  the  former  Act  were  not  sufficient  to  eoabb 
them  to  execute  the  works  which  that  Act  contemplated,  and  that  sevenl  wciki 
of  drainage  and  navigation  were  then  unexecuted.  That  in  conaeqiieiioa 
thereof,  much  land  in  certain  districts  was  liable  to  injury  from  £kxMli,  and  d» 
commerce  of  the  country  materially  interrupted. 

This  Act  directed  the  cleansing,  deepening,  and  embanking  the  river,  Ai 
erection  of  a  new  lock  and  sluices  at  Washingborough,  and  the  takinff  up  the  looks 
at  Barlings,  Kirkstead,  and  Stamp  End ;  a  new  cut  was  directed  to  oe  made  id  a 
straiffht  Une  from  Horsley  Deeps  to  the  parish  of  Fiskerton.  By  the  proviaoBi 
of  this  Act,  greater  facilities  were  afforded  to  the  waters  of  the  Witham  wert  cf 
Lincoln.  Ifo  part  of  this  Act  was  carried  into  execution,  on  acooimt  of  fla 
insufficiency  of  the  means  which  were  provided  for  the  performanoe  of  As 
works. 

A  third  Act  was  obtained  in  1812,  which  recited  the  inadequacy  of  the  fosOMT 
Acts,  and  enacted  that  the  one  passed  in  1808  should  be  repealed* 

It  bad  long  been  admitted  that  the  drainage  by,  and  the  navigation  of,  die 
Witham,  interfered,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  each  other ;  for  if  the  water  in  Ae 
Witham  was  kept  up  by  locks  for  tlie  purposes  of  navigation,  the  drainage  was 
prevented ;  and  if  the  water  was  run  off*,  in  order  to  assist  the  drainage,  the 
navigation  was  impeded.  To  remove  this  interference  of  interests  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  new  Witham  Act.  It  directed  tliat  a  new  cut  should  be  made  from 
Horsley  Deeps  to  Washingborougli,  to  embank  and  improve  the  river  the  whole 
length,  to  erect  a  new  lock  near  Horsley  Deeps,  and  to  remove  the  old  locks  at 
Barlings  and  Kirkstead.  A  delpli,  or  soak-clyke,  was  ordered  to  be  cut  fnmi 
Lincoln,  and  communicating  with  the  Witham  above  that  city,  to  run  along  the 
back  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Witham,  and  to  fall  into  that  river  below  the  new 
lock  at  Horsley  Deeps;  and  another  delph  was  also  to  be  cut  along  Ae 
back  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  also  to  fall  into  the  Witham  below  Ae 
new  sluice  at  Horsley  Deeps. 

In  the  i^rosecution  of  these  works,  many  discoveries  were  made,  elucidatoiyof 
the  ancient  state  of  the  district 

"  An  ancient  canoe  was  found  in  April,  1816,  at  a  depth  of  eight  feet  under  the  scirfKfl^ 
in  cutting  a  drain  parallel  with  the  river  Witham,  about  two  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  between 
that  city  and  Horsley  deeps.  It  had  been  hollowed  out  of  an  oak-tree,  and  was  thirty  feet 
eight  inches  long,  and  measured  three  feet  iu  the  widest  part.  The  thickness  of  the  bottom 
was  between  seven  and  eight  inches.  Another  canoe  was  discovered  two  years  aaO|  in 
cutting  a  drain  near  Hoi-slcy  deeps,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  wmnNQ 

'  Gentleman's  Magazine^  17S8,  p.  926. 
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before  it  was  ascertained  what  it  was.  Its  length  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
fonner,  but  it  was  four  feet  and  a  half  wide.  Two  more  canoes  were  discovered  in  cutting 
a  dndn  through  the  Fens  below  Lincoln.  One  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
An  these  canoes  are  remarkable  for  the  free  grain  of  the  oak  timber,  so  that  the  millwrights 
aod  carpenters  who  examined  it,  declared  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  of  a  foreign  growth, 
aod  the  produce  of  a  warmer  country.  This,  perhaps,  shows  that  the  growth  of  our  timber 
has  become  less  rapid  and  luxuriant,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  forests,  which  has 
rendered  the  country  more  exposed,  and  its  chmate  less  mild." ' 

Having  brought  down  the  general  history  of  the  Witham  to  the  present 
time^  the  following  observations  apply  only  to  that  part  of  the  river  which 
oonstitotes  the  haven  of  Boston. 

According  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  Boston  Deeps,  the  Washes,  &c.,  were  known  to 
the  Romans  bv  the  names  of  "  Metaris  ajstiiarium"  and  "Sinus  metaris."^ 
That  this  great  oay  is  considerably  less  than  in  former  times  appears  evident  from 
a  slight  survey  of  its  coasts. 

^  On  every  side  are  seen  marshes  of  considerable  extent,  and  particularly  at  the  head  of 
the  bay,  between  the  Welland  and  Nene,  and  between  this  and  the  Ouse  ;  where  from  the 
fixst  imbonkment  by  the  Bomans,  to  that  made  in  consequence  of  an  Act  passed  in  1792, 
many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  gained  from  the  sea.  Perhaps  the  surface  of  the  bay 
may  at  present  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  300  square  miles,  over  which  the  tides  yet 
flow ;  and  the  enclosed  marshes  at  nearly  KM)  square  miles,  tjpon  this  supposition  the 
bay  ha%  since  its  first  embankment,  lost  about  one-fourth  of  its  original  size.  This  increase 
of  aur&oe  is  certainly  in  a  great  degree  a  consequence  of  local  circumstances,  and  not  the 
result  of  a  general  law  of  nature.  The  sand  brought  in  by  the  tide,  and  the  soil  carried 
down  by  the  four  great  rivers  of  this  bay,  may  account  for  tne  formation  of  the  great  sand- 
beda  that  aknost  fill  iC" 

"Among  the  many  reasons  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  decay  of  the  outfalls,  it  has 
been  supposed,  that  after  the  country  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  the  banks  and  small 
drains  were  neglected  dunng  the  tumultuary  time  which  succeeded  :  that  the  land-floods, 
overflowing  the  level,  stagnated  or  ran  off  in  small  streams,  whereby  the  regular  outfalls 
being  deprived  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  freshes,  the  tides  so  far  got  the  ascendancy 
as  to  lodge  at,  and  near  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  vast  (|uantitios  of  sand,  which  all  the 
contrivances  of  subsequent  ages  have  not  been  able  to  remove.  But  by  whatcvt-r  cause  or 
caoses  the  outfalls  have  been  injured,  whether  by  neglect  of  necossiiry  works,  by  inundations, 
by  imbanking  marshes,  or  otherwise,  it  is  certain,  from  the  history  of  the  various  works 
which  have  been  executed,  that  when  the  outfall  by  one  of  the  rivers  has  been  found  bad, 
the  plans  that  have  been  frequently  adopted  were  better  calculated  to  increase  than  to 
remove  the  evil.**  * 

**  But  though  works  of  art  have  frequently  proved  ruinous,  yet  by  means  of  them,  from  a 
state  of  almost  general  inundation,  a  great  part  of  the  fens  are  once  more  become  firm  and 
certain  land,  into  which  state,  it  is  supposed  by  many,  they  were  at  first  brought  by  the 
eiertions  of  the  Romans,  after  the  embankment  of  the  marshes  by  that  people."  ^ 

Another  writer  on  tliis  subject  says, — 

•The  great  bay  or  estuary  into  which  the  different  rivers  passing  through  the  fens  are 
diaemboeued,  ia  very  shallow  and  full  of  shifting  sands  and  silt.  The  rivers  which  are 
constantTjr  loaded  with  mud,  particularly  in  times  of  flood,  are  met  by  the  tide,  equally 
loaded  with  silt,  which  obstructs  their  entrance,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  the  force  of  the  land  and  tide  waters  becomes  equal ;  and  a  stagnation  takes 
place,  during  which  the  silt  is  deposited,  and  banks  are  formed.  The  situation  of  these 
Danks  is  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  the  river^s  mouth,  in  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the 
river  water  is  greater  or  less  ;  that  is,  as  it  is  sooner  or  later  overcome  by  the  tide." " 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  bottom  of  the  river  was  formerly  much 
lower  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  of  course,  that  the  indi\aught  of  the  tides  was 


'  Lietter  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  the  editor 
>f  the  Jovmai  qf  Seince  and  Artt^  No.  II., 
>.  944. 

<  Memtaris,  as  corrected  by  Mr.  Baxter. 


^  Chapman*8  Facts  and  RemorkSf  p.  2. 

*  Ilnd.  p.  5.  *  Ibid. 

^  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  iz.  p.  565. 
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greater^  and  that  the  water  rose  many  feet  even  at  Lincoln.  At  this  tinM^  Ae 
outfall  was  broad  and  deep,  and  the  back-water  would  move  lihrough  Bosloii,  as 
Leiand  says,  ^'with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.**  Such  a  sweepiiig  tomnt 
would  not  suffer  the  formation  or  existence  of  much  marsh  land  within  its 
banks ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  this  was  not  formed  in  any  great  de^^reei  befim 
tlie  fenny  state  of  the  country  took  place.  There  is  reason  for  believing  lint 
formerly,  perhaps  when  the  ]^mans  had  a  station  at  Lincoln,  this  river  admittBd 
ships  of  considerable  size  to  sail  there;  there  are  several  corroborative  dzcmih 
stances  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

"  The  old  jetties  lately  discovered  near  the  Marketrplace,  and  the  high  ridgs  that  ram 
through  a  great  part  of  it,  and  which  was  probably  once  the  bank  of  the  river,  indktte  ill 
former  width  in  that  part ;  a  little  lower  down  are  jetties,  which,  bat  80  yean  i 
ported  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  now  buried  in  the  nuunhes  60  yards 
brink."' 


This  river  was,  with  every  other  in  the  kingdom,  whose  existence  dfi_ 
upon  artificial  banks,  liable  to  suffer  during  the  wastefol  periods  of  intestine  war 
wliicli  disgrace  our  history.  At  such  times,  the  banks  being  nei^ected  airi 
broken,  imorded  a  free  passage  to  the  tides  and  upland  waters  to  cover  the  fin^ 
and  there  remaining  sts^ant,  instead  of  passing  by  the  channel  to  sea,  the  tidei 
acquired  an  ascendancy,  and  deposited  silt  faster  than  the  remaining  quantilT  rf 
ebbs  and  freshes  could  scour  it  away.  The  river  and  port  were  evioendy  m  a 
good  state  when  the  town  was  made  a  staple  town,  in  the  year  1369 ;  and  fla 
Witham  continued  to  be  navigated  by  great  ships,  during  the  remainder  of  fla 
fourteenth,  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  esn- 
tury,^  for  Boston,  during  that  period,  carried  on  an  extensive  commeroe,  ehicAf 
witn  Flanders,  in  the  export  of  wool  and  woollen  goods,  and  in  the  import  of  ns 
produce  and  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries.  In  Queen  EIizabeth*anin 
the  haven  and  the  river  below  Boston  appear  to  have  been  much  decayed^  aaa 
charter  of  Admiralty  was  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses,  to  enable  them  to 
repair  and  maintain  the  sea-marks,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  Deeps. 
A  want  of  sufficient  back-water  appears  to  have  been  the  leading  cause  of  this 
decay  in  the  river ;  this  was  remedied  by  bringing  the  waters  of  South  Hol- 
land into  the  Witham,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  history  of 
this  river.  The  haven  of  Boston,  and  the  outfall  of  the  \v  ithani,  derived  verv 
material  improvement  from  this  measure.  About  the  year  1710,  it  is  asserted, 
that  "  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  above  Boston,  the  springtides  rose 
nearly  ten  feet,  although  at  that  time  there  were  breaches  in  the  banks,  through 
which  the  water  ran  into  and  out  of  the  fens:  at  tliis  time  the  channel  was 
declining."^  In  1721,  "  a  ship  of  250  tons  could  get  up  to  Boston  town,**  but  in 
1751,  "  Boston  haven  was  worse  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be,  and  a  small  sloop 


*  Chapman*8  Facts  and  Remarks^  p.  19. 

"  Towards  the  latter  part  of  this  century  (1571) 
the  Corporation  obtained  leave  from  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral and  the  Master  of  Trinity  House  **  to  take 
order  for  laying  of  buoys  and  setting  up  of  sea-marks 
vrithin  the  haven,  and  the  limits  of  the  same."  In 
1577  the  rate  of  beaconage  was  fixed.  An  annual 
survey  of  the  buoys  and  beacons,  by  the  Mayor, 
aldermen,  and  sundry  master  mariners,  took  place 
on  sth  August,  1580.  The  positions  of  the  beacons 
at  that  time  were  as  follows  :— The  first,  nearest  to 
Boston,  was  at  Westward  -  hurne ;  the  second,  at 
South  Beacon ;  the  third,  at  Scelp  Hume :  the  fourth, 
between  Scelp  Hume  and  the  Elbow  Beacon  at  Sforie 
Ilawe.  The  Elbow  Beacon  (the  fifth)  was  directed 
to  be  made  of  a  greater  and  longer  tree,  and  kept 
nrith  a  greater  bush  at  the  top.    The  sixth  was  the 


South  Clay  beacon ;  the  seventh,  the  NoHh  Cfay; 
the  eighth  was  midway  between  the  North  Clw  md 
High  Hum :  the  ninth,  at  High  Hun  :  the  tcaU,  m 
the  Main,  between  Boston  and  Beningtoo,  **fer 
the  safety  of  passengers  at  Scull  Rig.**  The  tkitilh 
and  last,  on  the  Long  Sand  at  South  Stmd^ 

In  1593  the  precincts  of  Boston  Deept,  mad.  tlM 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor,  were  to  extend  to  Solimi$ 
Gates.  The  sails  of  any  Teasel  offen^ng  ■^riMl 
this  jurisdiction  were  to  be  seized.  In  iStt,  M 
vessel  coming  within  the  above  predncta,  with  gooii 
of  any  kind,  to  sell  or  discharge  any  of  sodi  soo4i 
in  any  creek  or  place  not  within  sudi  prccjmcta. 
Boston  Deeps  are  frequently  called  the  Ifmrmm 
(Northmen)  Deeps.  The  wordDeept  Is  derived  froi 
the  Danish  Dyb  or  Dtp. 

'  Chapman's  Facts  and  Remark$f  p.  S7. 
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of  but  40  or  50  tons,  and  which  draws  but  6  feet  water,  cannot  sail  to  or  from 
the  town,  but  at  a  spring- tide."  ^ 

Until  the  New  River  was  opened,  in  1766,  the  haven  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  same  state  as  in  1751  ;  but  in  a  few  years  after  this,  a  considerable 
amendment  became  visible,  and  vessels  of  from  6  to  8  feet  water  passed  freely 
with  every  tide,  whilst  at  the  spring-tides  there  was  found  a  flow  of  12  to  15 
feet  at  the  town.*  To  the  canal,  or  new  river  Witham,  to  embankment,  and 
the  general  improvement  of  the  upper  coimtry,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  favourable 
change  which  has  taken,  and  is  yet  taking  place,  in  the  haven  below  Boston. 
The  channel  is  gradually  becoming  more  direct,  and  the  power  of  the  ebbs  and 
fineshes  is  so  ffreat  in  scouring  away  the  marshes,  "  that  the  period  is  perhaps 
not  very  far  distant  when  the  whole  will  be  swept  away,  and  that,  instead  of  the 
waters  taking  a  circuitous  course,  as  at  present,  they  will  open  a  channel  not 
very  remote  from  a  direct  line  between  Sku'beck  Church  and  Fishtoft."' 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1796  for  the  regulation  of  the  rates  of 
pilotage,  &C.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  when  every  fisherman 
undertook  to  pilot  vessels  to  ana  from  Boston,  it  was  usual,  when  a  vessel  was 

Ertng  from  the  port,  and  it  was  not  convenient  to  row  the  pilot  to  shore,  to  take 
m  to  a  beacon,  which  was  a  slender  pole  of  about  25  feet  in  length.  Here  he 
had  frequently  to  remain  two  or  three  hours,  sitting  upon  a  cross  bar  of  about 
three  feet  in  length,  which,  for  that  purpose,  was  mstened  to  the  beacon.  At 
some  times  the  pilot  was  taken  from  his  pen;h  by  a  fishing-boat ;  but  he  was 
more  fi^uently  compelled  to  remain  upon  the  pole  until  the  tide  had  so  far 
fiiUen  that  he  could  descend  and  walk  to  the  shore.^ 

In  the  year  1812,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour  of  Boston.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  were  the  removal  of  pro- 
jections and  encroachments  upon  the  river,  and  the  confining  within  narrower 
limits  certain  parts  of  the  channel,  where,  on  account  of  the  width,  the  water 
had  not  sufficient  power  to  scour  away  the  sancL  This  Act  repealed  the  old 
tonna^,  lastage,  and  wharfage  duties,  and  granted  others  in  lieu  thereof; 
enacting,  that  the  money  raised  thereby  should  be  exjKMided  in  the  improvement 
of  the  hai'bour  from  the  Grand  Sluice  to  Maud  Foster's  Gowt,  in  the  maintain- 
ing the  buoys,  beacons,  and  sea-marks,  and  in  the  erection  and  keeping  in  rej)air 
the  necessary  quays,  cranes,  warehouses,  haling-paths,  &c.  The  new  wall, 
built  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  from  the  south  end  of  the  Packhouse 
Quay  to  uie  Bridge,  and  from  thence  to  the  new  Fish-market,  and  the  large 
warehouse  erected  on  the  Packhouse  Quay,  are  part  of  the  improvements  which 


•  KlNDlRLBY*8  Pamphlet ^  p.  51. 
Messrs.  Gkundy  and  Son's  large  map  of  the 
WithMD,  taken  before  1743,  was  more  than  6  feet 
long  and  2  feet  broad,  and  was  (in  1743)  *'  lodged  in 
the  town-hall  at  Boston."  It  contained  more  than 
640  statioiis.  We  extract  the  following  particulars 
frmn  it.  Rise  of  the  largest  spnog-tide  at  Fishtoft 
Gowt,  18  feet ;  of  neap-tides,  8  to  9.  The  largest 
spring-tide  at  Boston  Bridge,  15  feet;  the  neap-tides, 
awmt  5.  At  Chapel  Hill,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bane,  the  spring-tides  rose  2|  feet.  The  fall  between 
linoohi.  High  Bridge,  and  Fishtoft  Gowt,  at  low 
wmter-mark,  was  22  feet  9  inches  ;  from  which,  de- 
ducting 4  feet  3^  inches  (the  depth  of  low  water  at 
Fishtoft  Gowt),  18  feet  5/g  inches  is  left  for  the  fall 
between  the  two  points. 

'  Chaphan*8  Facts  and  Remarks^  p.  33. 

»  Ibid.  p.  37. 

<  The  breadth  of  the  river  at  low  water,  in  Octo- 


ber 1799,  was,  near  the  church,  82  feet ;  below  the 
bridge,  86  feet ;  Packhouse  Quay,  1 08  feet ;  St. 
John's  Gowt,  90  feet ;  Maud  Foster's  Gowt,  306 
feet;  Mr.  Sheath's  Marsh,  270  feet;  Wyberton 
Roads,  429  feet ;  Hob  Hole,  330  feet. 
Fall  between  Anton's  Gowt  and  Maud  Foster   ft. 

(4  miles) 3 

„         Maud  Foster  and  Hob  Hole  (4 

miles)     6     1 

„  Hob  Hole  and  Clay  Hole      ..     3    4 

The  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  cut  from  Skir- 
beck  Church  to  Clay  Hole,  200  feet  at  top  at  Skir- 
beck  Church,  and  250  at  Clay  Hole,  was  made  this 
year,  and  amounted  to  139,700/. 

The  Scalp  was  described  at  this  time  as  begin- 
ning at  the  south  end  of  Hob  Hole,  and  as  being 
**  a  hard  bank  of  sand,  clay,  gravel,  &c.,  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  lying  south  by  east." — Curpo- 
ration  Records, 


m. 
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have  been  already  executed  under  the  directions  and  bj  the  proviaioiis  of  tiUi 

Act 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  the  haven  of  Boston  was  in  a  worse  state  than  it  bid 
been  for  many  previous  years ;  but  this  arose  entirely  from  a  temponurj  CMxmt, 
This  was  the  stoppage  of  tlie  back  water  through  the  Grand  Sluice,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  works  then  carrying  on  above  Chapel  HilL  The  haven  was  lo 
filled  up  with  sand^  that  on  the  22d  of  October,  people  walked  across  dw  bed  rf 
the  river  in  Skirbeck  Quarter  without  getting  wet  The  sluice  waa  reopenei 
the  latter  end  of  October,  and  these  obstructions  were  very  soon  removed. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1812  limited  the  improvements  to  be  eflbctodk 
the  river,  by  the  expenditure  of  the  annual  income  raised  by  the  new  laift^fB 
and  wharfa^  duties  which  it  enacted, — to  the  portion  of  it  between  the  Graai 
Sluice  and  Maud  Foster's  6owt  It  was  subsequentiy  found  necessary  to  ofalak 
more  extended  powers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  river  from  becoming  shalbinr 
and  more  circuitous,  through  the  operation  of  the  continually  shiflting  beds  of 
sand,  composed  of  the  ddbria  of  the  banks  and  marshes,  washed  down  by  Ab 
action  of  the  currents. 

In  1825,  Sir  John  Rennus's  opinion  was  taken,  and  he  proposed  to  stn^gbtai 
the  channel  of  the  river,  by  a  cut  260  feet  in  width,  through  JBorton'a  Musk  k 
Fishtofb ;  and  to  shut  out  the  old  channel  by  forming  a  bank  across  it  in  ta^ 
tinuation  of  the  west  side  of  tiie  cut,  which  would  shorten  the  distance  into  d0Bf 
water  one  mile  and  a  half,  by  cutting  off  the  great  bend  at  Wyberton  Bonk 
In  1827,  an  Act  was  obtained  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Ad  of 
1812,  and  enable  the  Corporation  to  carry  the  improvements  in  the  haven  ti 
far  as  Hob  Hole.  Messrs.  Joliffe  and  Baivks  undertook  to  execute  Sir  Jon 
Eennie's  scheme,  under  his  superintendence,  for  24,000^ ;  and  the  work  wm 
completed  without  any  serious  difficulty,  and  opened  in  1829.  This,  altho^^ 
a  very  great  improvement,  was  found  to  form  only  a  part  of  what  was  neoesMJ 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  secure  a  shorter  channel  with  a  greater  depth  of  water; 
so  tiiat  vessels  might  be  enabled  to  move  up  and  down  at  any  tide  with  toleraUo 
certainty,  and  not  mcur,  as  was  then  tlie  case,  the  risk  of  a  week's,  and  some- 
times a  fortnight's  delay. 

The  Municipal  Bill,  regulating  Corporations,  was  passed  in  1835,  and  brought 
into  the  Town  Council  many  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  who,  con- 
sequently, considered  an  improved  navigation  of  the  p:^ate8t  importance  to  tba 
welfare  of  the  town.  Their  attention  being  turned  to  tiie  subject,  thev  perceived 
the  necessity  for  contracting  the  chamiel  in  all  places  whei'e  its  breadUi  exceeded 
that  of  the  new  cut  To  accomplish  this,  fascines  were  used,  embedded  in  day; 
these  formed  banks,  which  have  directed  and  confined  the  ebbs  and  floods  in  one 
channel.  Since  this  was  done,  the  deposit  of  the  floating  warp  has  accumulated 
so  much  as  to  form  a  soil  of  from  12  to  14  feet  in  thickness,  and  a  surface  rf 
500  to  600  acres  of  valuable  land  has  been  reclaimed  through  this  proceft 
In  1842,  another  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  enacting  the  payment  of  a 
tonnage  duty  by  all  vessels  passing  either  way  through  the  port 

The  shortening  and  straightening  the  channel  to  deep  water  has  been  greatly 
serviceable  to  both  navigation  and  drainage.  It  has  helped  navigation  by  pro- 
ducing an  increased  depth  of  water,  enabling  vessels,  with  the  assistance  » 
steam-tugs,  to  move  at  all  times ;  and  li*j:hts  having  been  fixed  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  the  transit  is  made  by  night  with  perfect  safety  and  certainty.  Thfi 
drainage  has  been  improved  by  the  increased  fall  and  diminished  distance,  as  is 
evident  from  the  highly  cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding  districts,  whidi 
principally  consist  of  Tow  land  and  fens,  lying  below  the  level  of  high  water. 
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As  the  trustees  of  the  river  Welland  had  been  for  some  time  previous  using 
means  to  straighten  the  channel  of  that  river  by  fascine  work  through  Fosdyke 
Wash  to  its  junction  with  the  Witham,  a  further  Act  of  Parhament  was 
obtained  in  1842,  in  conjunction  with  the  Welland  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  joint  channel  of  the  two  rivers  to  the  sea.  Should  the  project 
of  the  Lmcolnshire  Estuary  (Company,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1850-51,  be  carried  into  execution,  the  channel  of  the  Witham  will  be  con- 
tinned  to  Clay  Hole,  where  it  will  be  joined  by  that  of  the  Welland,  and  both 
proceed  through  Boston  Deeps  to  the  German  Ocean.  At  the  same  time  about 
30,000  acres  of  land  will  be  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  between  the  parish  of 
Wrangle  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  to  those  of  Gedney  and  Long  Sutton 
on  the  south  and  east 

It  frequently  occurs  that  when  a  great  public  good  is  accomplished  in  one 
direction,  an  evil,  although  seldom  equal  in  extent  and  importance  to  the  oppos- 
ing good,  is  experienced  m  another.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  inti*oduction  of 
nmway  communication  into  Boston  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  diminished 
the  shipping  trade  of  the  port,  and,  consequently,  reduced  the  amount  received 
fwr  harbour-dues,  and  ai)plicablc  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  river  and  outfall.^ 
Both  the  navigation  and  drainage  by  the  Witham  may  suflFer  through  this 
diminution  of  expenditure.  There  is,  however,  a  guarantee  in  the  wealth  and 
sound  judgment  of  the  landed,  as  well  as  the  mercantile  interests  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,  that  this  temporary  deficiency  in  funds  will  not  be  allowed  to  cause 
any  important  inconvenience  or  injurv. 

A  singular  circumstance  has  long  been  noticed  respecting  certain  tides  in  the 
Witham  and  the  Welland,  called  "  Bird  TidesJ*^  These  occur  annually  about 
midsummer,  and  are  almost  always  much  lower  than  any  others  throughout  the 
year ;  leaving  the  green  marshes  on  the  borders  of  these  rivers  free  from  any 
visitation  of  the  tidal  waters,  although  they  are  mostly  more  or  less  covered  by 
the  spring-tides  at  all  other  seasons.  The  occurrence  of  these  low  tides  about 
the  time  when  the  nmnerous  sea  and  land  birds  that  frequent  these  marshes  are 
hatching  their  eggs  there,  thus  giving  them  time  to  perfect  that  operation  without 
the  destructive  intervention  of  the  salt  water,  has  caused  tlie  country  people  to 
Bay,  that  "  the  tides  are  lower  at  that  season  in  oi^Jer  tliat  tlie  birds  may  hatch  and 
raise  their  yotmg.*^  No  doubt  the  success  of  the  latter  oiKTation  is  secured  by 
the  smallness  of  these  tides ;  and,  perhaps,  an  adequate  cause  f(  r  their  usual 
regular  occurrence  may  be  found  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  high  wnids, 
and  a  prevalence  of  calm  sultry  weather  at  the  aimual  period  of  the  Bird  Tides. 
These  small  tides  are  noticeable,  we  believe,  very  generally  throughout  the 
borders  of  the  estuary. 


The  following  extract  from  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion"  appears  to  form  an 
appropriate  conclusion  to  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  river.  Drayton  jKjr- 
sonifies  the  Witham,  and  introduces  her  thus  spejucing  of  herself:  — 

**  *  Ye  easy  ambling  streams,  which  way  soe'er  you  run, 
Or  towards  the  pleasant  rise,  or  towVds  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
By  which  (as  some  suppose,  by  use  that  have  them  try\l) 
Your  waters  in  their  course  are  neatly  purify'd. 
Be  what  you  are,  or  can,  I  not  your  beauties  fear. 
When  Neptune  shall  conmiand  the  Naiades  t*  appear. 

^  See  the  tables  at  the  conclusions  of  the  third  and  eighth  Divisions  of  this  volume. 
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Id  river  wbat  i«  found,  in  me  that  is  not  rare : 
Yet  for  toy  woll-foJ  pikes,  I  am  without  compare. 

" '  From  Wytham,  miuo  own  toivn,  first  watered  'ft-itb  my  aourte^ 
As  to  the  eastern  aca,  I  hufcten  on  my  courae^ 
TrVbo  Btoa  BO  pJeasant  pkins,  or  is  of  fairer  weii, 
Whose  swaina  in  shephqnia^  gray,  aiid  girlft  iu  Lincsolu  groeu  ? 
Whilst  some  the  riiig  of  bellsi  and  some  the  bagpipes  ply^ 
Dance  many  a  raerry  round,  and  many  a  hydegy» 
I  envy  any  broot  should  in  my  pleasure  whare. 
Yet  for  my  dainty  pikes,  I  am  without  compare. 

^ '  No  land  floods  caa  me  force  to  oTeqiroud  a  height ; 
Nor  am  I  in  my  course  too  crook  edj  or  too  atreigbt ; 
ily  depths  fall  by  descents  too  long,  nor  yet  too  broad, 
My  fortla  with  pebbles,  dear  as  orient  pearls,  are  strow'd  ; 
My  gentle  winding  banks,  with  sundry  flowera  are  dressed. 
The  higher  rising  heaths  bold  tlistanoe  with  ray  breast. 
Thus  to  her  projwr  song,  the  burthen  fctiU  she  bare  5 
Vet  for  my  dainty  pikes,  I  am  without  compare/ 

"  Bj  this  to  Lincoln  eorae^  upon  whose  lofty  site, 
Whilst  wistly  Witham  looks  with  womlerful  delight, 
Euamour'd  of  the  stato^  and  beauty  of  the  place, 
That  her  of  all  the  reat,  especially  doth  graee. 
Leaving  her  fom^icr  course,  in  which  she  first  set  forth^ 
Which  seem  oil  to  have  been  directly  to  the  north. 
She  nms  her  silver  front  into  the  muddy  fen, 
Which  lies  into  the  east^  in  the  deep  journey,  wbea 
Clear  Banc  a  pretty  brook  from  Lindsoy  coinLQg  downj 
Delicious  Wj-tlmm  leads  to  holy  BotulpVs  town  ; 
Where  iiroudly  she  puts  in  amongst  the  great  resort^ 
That  their  appearance  make,  in  Neptune  s  wat*ry  court."  * 


DIVISION    X. 


ST.  BOTOLPH.^ 

T.  BOTULPH  and  his  brother,  St.  Adiilph,« 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  They  were  of  a  noble 
family,  of  German  descent,  and  were  sent  when 
very  young  into  "  Belgic  France,"  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Bede,  our  ancestors  in 
those  days  usually  sent  their  children  to  be  in- 
structed. The  brothers,  Botulph  and  Adulph, 
having  been  initiated  in  the  discipline  and  austerity 
of  a  monastic  life,  took  the  religious  habit,  and 
3  for  their  learning,  zeal,  and  spiritual  labours.  The  fame  of 
s^ing  reached  the  French  king,  he  was,  by  that  monarch,  exalted 
lent  of  the  church  of  Maestricht,  in  Belgium ;  the  duties  of  which 
illed  with  so  much  watchfulness,  ability,  and  prudence,  as  to 
:icular  notice,  and  receive  the  most  unqualified  eulogies,  of  the 
ime. 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Ca^pgrave  : ' — 

eing  well  exercised  in  virtue  and  holiness,  resolved  to  return  to  England. 
1  the  same  monastery  where  he  made  his  abode,  two  sisters  of  Ethelmund, 
be  East  Angles,  who  had  been  sent  thither  to  be  instructed  in  monastical 
y  hearing  that  the  blessed  man  had  a  purpose  to  return  to  his  country, 
Hsions  to  be  delivi.-red  to  their  brother.  Having,  therefore,  passed  the  sea, 
honourably  received  by  the  said  prince,  who  having  heard  his  sisters' 
:epted  them,  granted  to  the  holy  man  a  place  for  building  a  monastery, 
(lid  not  desire  that  for  his  sake  anyone  should  be  driven  out  of  his 
taions,  but  rather  that  some  place  unpossessed  and  uncultivated  should  be 
it  there  he  might  build  a  church,  and  congregate  brethren  to  serve  God, 


wes  that  the  name  is  derived 
itf  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ulph 
as  the  tutelar  saint  of  mariners  ; 
Saxon)  helpship.^' — Blount's 

Botolph  is  derived  from  Bote, 


Boot,  satisfaction  or  amends;   and  Ulph,    help  or 
mediator.     P.  277. 

'  Vide  Crkssy's  Chvrch  History  of  Brittany, 
p.  37-1  et  seq.;  and  Lkland's  CoW.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  166. 

3  In  Vita  Botulphi. 

3  B 
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by  whose  pious  lives  and  prayers  his  principality  might  be  eatabliahed  in  tlus  worid,  nl 
an  eternal  kingdom  prepared  for  him  in  the  world  to  oome.  This  request  the  prince 
willingly  granted,  whereupon  the  venerable  fiather  chose  a  certain  untilled  place  where  udos 
dwelt,  named  Ikanho. 

^  Where  this  place  called  Ikanho  was  seated,  is  now  uncertain.  The  Centuriafton  of 
Magdeburg,  from  Leland  and  Bale,  place  it  not  far  from  the  city  of  Lincoln.  And  indeed 
in  that  province  where  the  river  Witnam  enters  the  sea,  there  is  a  town  called  Boetoii,  bat 
more  tinily  Botulph's  town,  for,  saith  Camden,  it  being  formerly  by  Bede  called  IcanlKN^ 
took  a  new  name  from  Botulph,  a  most  holy  Saxon."  ^ 

The  remainder  of  Capgraye's  narrative  is  almost  a  literal  translaticm  ftm 
John  of  Tynemouth's*  account  of  St.  Botolph,  a  copy  of  which,  so  far  as  it  ii 
possible  to  decipher  the  manuscript,  is  appended  to  this  brief  memoir. 

St  BotoIf)h  is  said  to  have  died  A.D.  680 ;'  he  was  buried  in  the  monasteiy* 
which  he  liad  built^  When  the  Danes  ravaged  the  island,  "  and  wasted  ifl 
holy  places  with  fire  and  sword,"  the  remains  of  St.  Botolph  were  remofed, 
part  to  the  monastery  of  Ely,  and  part  to  that  of  Thomey,^  and  part,  it  vmn 
from  the  following  legencl  of  John  of  Tynemouth,  to  St  Peter^s  at  vfeA- 
minster.^ 


Some  Account  of  St.  Botulph,  Abbot  and  Confessob,  fbom 
John  of  Ttnbmouth. 

"  Before  the  Christian  religion  was  widely  spread  in  Britain,  the  fiitiierB  Boialph  tad 
Adulph,  of  venerable  life,  bom  of  noble  parents,  of  the  same  oomitryby  birth,  iDa  luMl 
together  by  the  bond  of  charity,  entered  upon  the  celestiskl  studies.  They  were  bom  of  tti 
Su:on  race  which  had  gained  possession  of  Britain  b^  their  warlike  valour,  and  had  letfiad 
the  Christian  faith  through  many  teachers.  But  bemg  as  yet  imperfectly  tan^t,  tlMjU 
not  attained  to  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly  writings  and  of  the  higjier  life  of  gnM> 
Therefore  the  nobles  direct  their  ofBipriug  to  Saxony,  tne  ancient  country  of  tiiar  no^to 
learn  the  glory  of  our  holy  faith  and  the  discipline  of  a  holy  conversation.  For  this  RMOi 
the  fathers,  Botulph  and  Adulph,  passing  over  the  sea,  seek  out  the  firatermtiea  of  tte 
saints,  express  their  desire  to  converse  with  them  and  skidy  their  writings.  Haying  ben 
imbued  with  monastic  rules  and  instructed  in  the  discipline  of  the  severer  life,  they  patoo 
the  monastic  habit,  and  obtained  by  tlie  grace  of  God  not  only  the  capacity  of  learning, bat 
also  of  teaching  among  the  more  perfect. 

"  The  fame  of  the  holy  Adulph  having  reac^hcd  the  Church  of  Macstricht,  the  King  raiaed 


*  It  is  Ftated  in  a  note  to  Dodsley's  edition  of 
John  Hevwood's  (the  second  English  dramutic 
writer  known)  curious  old  play,  Thejovr  P^s;  being 
a  Palmer^  a  Pardoner^  a  Poticary^  and  a  Pedlar^ 
printed  about  1533,  that  '•  St.  Botulph  is  said  to 
nave  been  born  in  Cornwall,  and  was  eminent  for 
working  miracles  about  the  time  of  Lucitis.  He  was 
buried  at  Bo5)ton  in  Lincolnshire.**  Another  note 
says,  **  Our  Lady  of  Bust  on  ^  or  Botolph*u  Town,  in 
Lincolnshire."     Dravtox  says, — 

*'  Delicious  Wytham  leads  to  hohf  Botolph^s  town.** 
Polyolbiorif  Song  XXV. 

'  This  John  or  Tynemouth,  alias  Manelyn, 
was  Rector  of  St.  Botulph's  Church,  Boston,  in 
I51R,  and  alderman  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Chri.^ti 
in  1519  (5fe  p.  121).  The  John  of  Tinnwuth  men- 
tioned by  Churton  (*<?«  p.  170),  was  a  John  of 
Teignmouth;  the  Vicar  or  Hcctdr  of  Boston  was 
John  of  Tynemouth.  The  Chronicles  of  the  former 
related  to  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  the  latter,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  connected  with  the  eastern 
counties  of  England. 

^  Leland  says  he  died  15  Cid.  June. — Itin.  vol. 
viii.  p.  71. 

^  Stukkley,  in  his  Itin.   (p.  32),   says,   "On 

the   south  side  of  the  churchyard  was,  some  few 

years  aco,  a  curious  monument  (as  they  say)  of  one 

*  the  liuilders  of  the  church,  in  stone,  of  arched 

k,  but  now  entirely  demolished.**    And  adds,  in 


a  note,  "  That  monument  in  the  chnrchTard  mi 
probably  that  of  St.  Botolpbus,  who  was  traried  fi 
this  town,  and  famous  fbr  miracles  both  before  lal 
after  death.** 

*  In  Leland*s  Collect,  vol.  iii.  p.  156,  it  to  •«« 
he  was  buried  by  his  brethren  in  Ikanno,  15  OL 
Jul. 

*  WiLLiAMOFMALMSBURYsays,  p.l37,tkatSt 
Botulph's  body  lay  in  St.  Kdmund's  Mooutaryik 
Bury  ;  and  Weever,  in  his  Funeral  Mom,  p.  7Mi 
says,  **  It  was  usual  with  the  Monks  of  Binyf 
when  they  wanted  rain,  to  carry  about  in  procciw* 
a  coffin  with  the  bones  of  St.  Botulph  inclosed.*' 

'  Leland,  at  p.  217,  vol.  i,  of  his  CWW.? 
states,  that  **  Ethelwoldus  Yentanus  episcopus  cof 
structor  monaster :  a  rege  Edgaro  impetrtnt,  at 
Sanctorum  corpora,  quee  in  destructis  lods  jiodbiit 
in  neplipentia,  transferre  sibi  liceret  in  ea  que  «•• 
struxcrat  moniistcria.  Inter  quae  c^rpns  S.  Botxd^ 
frutris  Sanctn;  Pegite,  fecit  a  monaster:  IktuDSr 
quod  S.  Botulphus  in  vita  sua  constnizentf  ct 
])ostea  per  interfectores  S.  Edmnndi  destnctia 
fucrat,  transferri,  et  super  hoc  regis  exceOatii 
intimav it.  Rex  censuit  corpus  trifariam  dividcDdUi: 
caput  annuit  Heliensi  ccenobio,  medietatem  cixporii 
reliquit  Thornensi  monasterio,  reliqoa  sibi  tectv^ 
qna!  postea  Edwardus  3,  C4>nfe8sor  cedes.  S.  Fetii 
Westmonastcr  contulit.*'  We  have  latdy  feci  ^ 
stated  that  the  learned  alchemist,  "Sir  Geoi|* 
Uipley,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Botolph,** 
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m  to  ihc  episcopate.  For  he  was  vigilant  iti  following  the  precepts  of  the  Lord  ;  keeping 
itdi  over  hia  flocks  with  unremitting  soHcitude,  lest  the  insidious  wolf  should  injure  tlie 
eep  oomraitted  to  his  charge.  He  is  instant  in  works  of  mercy,  in  feeding  the  poor,  in 
>ihing  the  naked,  in  correcting  the  wandering,  in  consoling  those  that  mourn,  that  ho 
ight  obtain  the  rewards  of  piety  from  the  Lord  as  he  promises  in  the  gospel.  *  Blessed 
e  the  merciful,*  says  Ho,  *  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.*  He  was  assiduous  in  w^atchings, 
ftings,  and  prayers ;  in  performance  anticipating  precept,  in  all  things  living  a  holy  life. 
**  But  the  blessed  father  Botulph,  now  trained  in  holy  manners,  was  disposed  to  return  to 
itain.  Now  there  were  in  the  same  monastery  in  which  he  was  staying,  two  sisters  of 
ixelmund^  King  of  the  East  Angles  (having  been  sent  thither  for  the  sake  of  the 
onastic  discipline),  who  understanding  that  the  blessed  man  was  wishing  to  return  to  his 
m  country,  impose  \i\)on  him  certain  commands  to  be  carried  to  the  king  their  brother. 
aving  passed  over  the  sea,  he  is  honourably  received  by  the  king,  who  having  heard  the 
oxkB  petitions  of  his  own  sisters  that  he  would  grant  Botulph  a  piece  of  ground  to  build  a 
onastery  for  the  love  of  the  divine  reward,  he  gavo  his  kind  assent.  For  the  holy  man 
axply  asks,  not  that  he  would  drive  any  one  by  royal  violence  from  his  own  hereditary 
^ht  for  his  sake,  but  rather  that  he  would  grant  him,  out  of  his  lands  uncultivated,  or 
[thout  a  possessor,  as  much  as  to  enable  liim  to  build  a  church  to  the  honour  of  God  and 

establish  a  fraternity  li\'ing  in  obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  and  by  whose  godly  conver- 
tion  and  devout  interposition,  his  kingdom  might  be  established  in  this  world,  and  he 
emally  rewarded  in  the  everlasting  heavens.  The  king  piously  assenting  to  his  request, 
e  venerable  father  chose  a  certain  imcultivated  place  deserted  by  man,  called  Ykanho. 
"  Now  that  region  was  as  much  forsaken  by  man  as  it  was  possessed  by  demons,  whose 
Dtastic  illusion  by  the  coming  of  the  holy  man  was  to  be  immediately  put  to  flight  and 
le  pious  conversation  of  the  faithful  substituted  in  its  place,  so  that  where  up  to  that 
Dae  the  deceit  of  the  devil  had  abounded,  the  grace  of  our  l)eneficent  founder  should  more 
K>und.  Upon  the  entry  therefore  of  the  bles.Herl  Botulph,  the  blackest  smoke  arises,  and 
le  enemy,  knowing  that  his  own  flight  was  at  hand,  cries  out  with  horrid  clamour,  saying, 
rhis  place  which  we  have  inhabited  for  a  long  time,  we  thought  to  inhabit  for  ever,  why, 
I,  Botulph  !  most  cruel  stranger,  dost  thou  violently  drive  us  from  these  seats  ?  In  nothing 
ive  we  offended  thee,  in  nothing  have  we  disturbed  your  right,  what  do  you  seek  in  our 
Lpulsion  ?  What  do  you  wish  to  establish  in  this  region  of  ours  ?  and  after  being  driven 
it  of  every  comer  of  the  world,  do  you  expel  us  wretched  even  out  of  this  solitude  ?  * 
lit  the  blessed  Botulph,  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  put  all  his  enemies  to  flight, 
id  by  the  powerful  virtue  of  words, — a  vii-tue  conceded  to  him  from  heaven, — he  forbids 
lem  that  region. 

"  Now  ha\'ing  built  his  monaster}'  like  a  good  shepherd,  he  collects  his  sheep,  teaches 
lem  to  avoid  sin,  and  instructs  them,  by  the  example  of  his  own  most  holy  life,  to  hasten 
•rward  to  the  joys  that  shall  last  for  ever.  For,  observing  himself  with  unremitting 
iligence  the  apostolic  doctrine,  and  the  institutes  of  the  holy  fathers,  he  instructs  and 
icourages  those  under  him  by  example. 

**  He  inured  those  under  him  to  what  he  had  learned  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  con- 
^ming  the  stricter  life  and  regular  custom  of  the  monks  hy  daily  teaching  with  his  usual 
^ntleness.  He  was  beloved  by  all,  in  nothing  arrogant,  in  nothing  showing  liimself 
assionate  or  excessive,  but  at  all  times  mild  and  humble ;  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
nreetness  of  disposition  and  affability.  His  life  was  resplendent  with  many  signs  and 
onders,  and  by  means  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  was  illustrious  as  a  prophet  that  spoke 
le  truth  ;  sometimes  by  divine  instiiiction  he  enunciated  future  events  as  if  they  had 
Iready  taken  place.  With  the  utmost  patience  he  persisted  in  giving  thanks  to  God  like 
lessed  Job.  He  was  always  speaking  of  what  might  benefit  souls,  and  the  praise  of  the 
)y  of  everlasting  happiness  was  always  sounding  in  his  mouth.  In  such  instructions  as 
lese  he  ended  his  days,  in  such  as  these  the  angelic  father  arriveil  at  an  honouiable  old 
ge.  Though  his  end  was  at  hand  and  his  disease  gathering  strength,  there  was  no  failure 
1  his  pious  intentions  ;  but  he  impresses  by  earnest  words  the  dear  children  whom  he  had 
egotten  to  Christ  by  the  divine  teaching,  and  used  frequently  to  repeat  what  was  sweet 
nd  delightful  about  the  observance  of  the  monastic  niles  which  he  had  obtained  abroad. 
has  the  indefiatigable  soldier  of  Christ  adorned  by  a  lengthened  study  of  virtue,  even  when 
arassed  by  long  sickness,  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren  was  a  glorious  old  man.  At  la.st 
'hen  God  called,  he  was  dehvered  from  the  prison  of  the  body  on  the  loth  of  the  Kalends 
f  June  (a.d.  680), and  is  buried  in  the  same  mona-sUry  which  he  had  erected.' 

"In  the  time  of  Edgar  (a.d.  959-975),  St.  Ethclwold,  the  repairer  of  monasteries,  asked 
nd  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  transfer  the  bodies  of  the  saints  from  the  places  and 
lonasteries  destroyed  by  the  Pagans,  to  the  monasteries  erected  in  his  own  time. 

*  It  perished  imder  Edmund  (941-6),  so  says  for  Kny  historical  date.  All  the  other  testimonies  we 
ohn  ofTynemonth;  but  he  quotes  no  authority  have  seen  concur  in  fixinfr  the  destruction  of  the 
»r  the  state mi-nt,  and  he  is  no  authority  himself      monastery  at  Ikanno  in  S7().— (.*♦><?  page  22.) 
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**  Now  ihe  monastery  of  Ykanho  had  been  left  destitute  as  an  abode  off  SMiihi 
destroyed  bjr  ike  persecutors  of  St.  Edmund  the  King ;  but  it  was  by  no  manw  dM 
by  the  devotion  of  all  the  fiuthful.  The  place  known  to  the  inhabitants  mm  hrid  in 
reverence,  but  it  was  served  in  the  divine  offices  by  a  single  priest 

**  Now  when  a  certain  monk,  Ulfkitelus  by  name,  with  many  others  at  the  i 
St  Ethelwold,  had  come  to  ihe  tomb  of  St  Botulph,  and  had  collected  hia  ] 
and  wrapped  them  in  fine  linen,  and  having  raised  tliem  on  their  shoolden^n 
ing  to  carry  them  away,  thev  are  fixed  with  so  great  a  weighty  that  bjf  no  i 
move  a  step.  Besides  the  cloisters  of  the  altar  resound  wiui  a  loud  noiae^  ■•  if  to  ink 
that  their  work  was  unfinished.  They  are  stupified  with  amaiement ;  bat  aft  hub  I 
teaching  of  Qod*s  grace,  the  monk  aforesaid  recollects  of  the  things  he  has  bsMq,  tiH 
blessed  Adulph  the  bishop  was  buried  with  his  brother,  and  having  raised  bos  hody  i 
the  earth,  they  carried  it  with  them  to  St.  Ethelwold  rejoicing. 

^  He  assiffned  the  head  of  St  Botulph  to  the  monastery  of  Ely,  but  issetysd  iw  hi 
and  his  cabinet  of  royal  relics,  a  portion  of  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  wfaafc  wm  I 
conceded  to  the  Church  of  Thomey,  together  with  the  body  of  the  blessed  AdnWi. 

**  In  the  register  of  the  Church  of  St  Botulph  in  Aldergate,  London,  it  is  nid  mt  p 
the  body  of  St  Botulph  was  collated  to  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  Westminstar.  hj 
Edward  of  glorious  memory.  I  have  found  it  written  in  several  plaoes  tiiai  aftibi 
time  also  there  were  translated  to  the  monasterv  of  Thomey,  the  oones  off  Pensdic 
venerable  abbot  of  Weremouth,  the  nourisher  of  the  Presbyter  Beds.  Now  BL  BUm 
built  not  &r  from  the  monastery  of  Thomey,  in  the  place  where  the  Blanad  Vh] 
Christ,  Thora,  had  been  confined,  a  small  vaulted  church  of  stone,  dedicated  to  the  w 
of  Almighty  God,  with  most  beautiful  little  chancels,  and  three  small  altais  off  donfali 
It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  up  to  the  very  mils  by  trees  of  diflfetent  Unda 
intended  this  place  for  himself  for  a  hermitage  if  God  had  permitted.* 

What  follows  in  the  MS.  is  so  contracted  and  illegible^  that  it  is  in^ 
to  translate  it 


The  following  engraving  of  the  Seal  of  St.  Botolfh's  PsiOEr  at  Oaumai 
is  taken  from  the  original  m  the  Chapter  House^  Westminster,  and^pfofaab 
the  onlj  medidBval  figure  of  St.  Botolfh  in  existence. 


'  This  priory  was  also  founded  by  St.  Botolph.— 5<v  Braylet  and  Brttton*s  Smem^  f.  SIS 
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Elizabeths  James  Ford,  of    Anne.e 
Hadley,  Suffolk. 


Wskrfdi 


I ' 1 \ 

f ilney,  Esq.,  of  =¥= ,  daughter  of  Anthony  Gosnold,  Esq.,  of        Frederic  Tilney, 

Anne  Elkon  and  heir.    1      Greendisburgh  and  Clopton,  in  Suffolk.  died  S.  P. 

heiT 1 1 \ 1 ^ 

ic  Tilney.    2. Thomas  Tilney.     3.  Edmund  Tilney.    4.PhilipTilney=y=Eliz.,d.ofFrBiidsNeea»dH 

I   Esq.,ofBarkhig,l  -  —  — ^" 

i J 

Francis  Tilney,  Vicar  of  Denham,=7= 

in  Suffolk,  and  buried  there.       j 


f p— «gham,=^Eliz.,  dau.  of  Thomas  Rode,  Esq. 

1.  Richai  I  of  North  Cove,  Suffolk, 

died  S.  I- 


Henry  Tilney,  2d  8on.=y=- 


•arker,  Rector  of 
3ld,  Norfolk. 


Henry  Tilney,  of  Thawyh=pMargapet  Charter. 


3rt  Tilney,     Henry  Tilney  of  Ellingham,  =pEliz.,  daughter  of  R.  Ward  of 
•d  S.  P.  died  1793,  aet.  87,  buried  I         Kirby  Lane,  Norfolk, 

at  Starston,  Norfolk.  | 


ton,  died  =y:  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Bertram,  died 
nhall.        I       1815,  buried  in  Wilton  Chancel. 

•ancis  Tilney  of  Harleston, 
died  S.  P. 


Francis  Tilney,  2d  son, 
ob.  S.  P. 


1 

Sarah,  =p  - 
deceased 


'  Bassett.     Mary,  =  • 
died  S.  P. 


-  Johnson,        HaitiRr 
d]«di 


Henry  Tilney  Bassett, 
of  Norwich. 


>  Sir  Frrth  100/.  a-jear  at  Boston  and  in  the  neighbourhood.    Lelamd  aayt,  that  the  **  old  Sir  PbUlp  alss  1 
worth  at  t1  leait  married  a  man  of  zl/.  lands.'*    The  above  pedigree  mentiona  only  three  danghters. 
9  o^i^^s  Inn,  ia  laid  to  be  descended  from  Richard,  the  son  of  William,  of  North  Creek  ;  but  Mr.  VrmtOi^  1 
'^^^Tntbor  with  the  above  pedigree  (in  1819),  thought  that  he  (Robert)  was  nearer  allied  to  the  c 
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THE  TILNEY  FAMILY. 

The  family  of  Tilnet  is  of  Norman  origin,  but  derives  its  name  from  the 
wrn  of  Tilney,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
i^hts'  deOTee  in  England. 

Fbodo,  the  first  of  the  family,  came  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
>iife8Sor,  and  held  many  lordships  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  at  the  time  of  the 
drman  survey ;  he  gave  divers  lands  to  Bury  Abbey,  which  were  confirmed 
r  William  the  Conqueror. 

Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Frodo,  was  a  monk  of  St.  Denys  in  France ;  he  was 
terwards  the  third  abbot  of  Bury  St  Edmund's :  during  his  abbacy,  which 
ntinned  thirty-two  years,  he  rebuilt  the  Abbey  Church  with  stone.  From 
hat  the  poet  Lidoate  says  of  Baldwin  in  the  following  lines,  it  ap[)ears  that  he 
as  well  versed  in  medicine : 

**  To  Scyut  Edward  he  was  phesecion, 
To  many  sickness  he  did  rcmedye, 
In  nyno  and  twentye  wjmtcrs  ye  my  seen, 
A  new  cherche  heo  dyde  edifye, 
Ston  brought  from  Kane  out  of  Xormandyc, 
By  the  se,  and  set  up  on  the  strande 
At  Ratlysdene,  and  carried  forth  be  landc." 

Both  Edward   the  Confessor  and  William   the  Conqueror  granted  Abbot 
Baldwin  the  liberty  of  coinage;  he  died  in  1097. 
The  eldest  son  of  Frodo  was  AJan  de  Tilney,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 

Shen ;  Alan's  heir  was  Adam  de  Tilney,  who  had  large  possessions  in  Marsh- 
in  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  his  eldest  son  was  Baldwin  de 
'ilney,  from  whom  descended  the  Tilneys  of  Marshland.  Adam  de  Tilney's 
MX>na  son  was  Sir  Frederick  Tilney,  who  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
Irength  and  stature,  and  had  his  chief  residence  in  Boston.  He  attended  King 
Uchard  L,  anno  1190,  into  the  Holy  Land,  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Aeon, 
vhere  he  is  said  to  have  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  was  there  knighted 
or  his  services.  Returning  home,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Ter- 
nngton  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  buried.  Sixteen  knights  of  his  name,  it  is 
said,  succeeded  him  in  lineal  succession,  who  all  had  their  residence  in  Boston ; 
ittt,  according  to  the  annexed  pedigree,  there  could  not  have  been  so  many. 
if  the  successors  of  Sir  Frederick  Tilney,  little  more  is  known  than  is  supplied 
r  this  pedigree.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  lived  in  Boston  in  the 
igns  of  Edward  II.  and  HI.,  and  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
><ihforda  This  lady  is  conjectured  to  be  the  Maude  Tilney  ^  who  was  a 
i:xicipal  contributor  to  the  building  of  the  church.  A  Sir  Philip  Tilney  was 
cs  of  the  knights,  who,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary,  sister  to 
^nry  VIII.,  accompanied  her  out  of  England.  He  was  also  one  of  the  persons 
pointed,  in  1520,  to  meet  the  French  king  at  Guisnes. 

-Thomas  Howard,  tlie  second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
^  heiress  of  Sir  Frederick  Tilney  of  Ashwell  Thoq^e,^  whose  first  husband 

Lbland  says, '*  Maude  Tilney  layid  the  first  the  other  part,  concerning  the  manors  and  lands, 

^'^seofthe  Stepille.'* — /^in.  vol.  vi.  p.  163.  late  of  Philip  Tilney,  deceased,  in  the  county  of 

The  following  document  relates  to  this  lady  and  Lincoln  and  elsewhere  ;    Thomas,   Archbishop  of 

^    timei,  and  ia  interesting  for  mentioning  the  ,    Canterbury,  and  John   Prysottc,  Chief  Justice  of 

"'^es  of  several  places  then   in    Boston   whose  the  Common  Pleas,  were  appointed  arbitrators,  and 

^ition  is  now  unknown  : —  '   by  their  award,  dated  the  3d  November,  35  Henry 

* 'Variances  having  arisen  between  John  Boiirchier  1   VI.  (1456),  awarded  that  a  messuage  called  Scale- 


^^wht,  Lord  Bemers,  Humfrey  Bourgchier  Squiere 
^d  EUzabeth  his  wife,  daughter  to  Frary  Tylney 
^nyer,  of  the  one  part,  and  Robert  Tilney  Squyerc 
Ihl  Hugh  Tylney,  uncles  to  the  said  Elizabeth  of 


maisier^s  Place,  in  Boston,  be  sold  according  to  the 
will  of  the  said  Philip,  and  that  the  said  Robert  and 
his  heirs  shall  have  the  principal  messuage  in 
Boston  late  of  the  said  Philip,  with  all  the  lands 
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was  Sir  Humphrey  Bourchier,  son  of  John  Lord  Bemers,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  named  John,  who  succeeded  to  his  grandfather's  title  and  estatet,  and  a 
daughter  Anne,  who  married  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  and  is  the  ''  Ladie  Anne 
Dakers  of  the  Southe,"  celebrated  by  the  poet  Skelton.*  Elizabeth  TUnefs 
eldest  daughter,  by  her  second  marriage,  was  Elizabeth,  afterwards  married  to 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  mother  to  Amie  Boleyn,  the  mother  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  for  his  second  wife  another  lady  of  the  Tilney 
family;  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Tilney  of  Boston,  sister  of  Sir  Philip 
Tilney  of  Shelley  in  Suffolk,  and  cousin  to  his  first  wife.  The  third  daiu;hter 
by  this  marriage  was  "the  Ladie  Elizabeth  Howarde,"  also  celebrated  by 
Skblton.*     Again,  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Tibey,"  of  whom  the  same  poet  sayB, — 

**  I  have  to  write  of  Margarite, 
Perle  orient,  lode  starre  of  light,"  * 

was  tlie  wife  of  the  before-mentioned  Sir  Philip  Tilney  of  Shelley.  Once  more, 
"  the  Ladie  Mirriell  Howarde,"  who  is  addressed  by  Skelton  as 

"My  little  ladie,  I  may  not  leave  behind, 
Benign,  courteous,  of  gentle  heart  and  mind,"  * 

was  the  grandchild  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  second  wife,  Agnes  Tilney. 

It  is  the  greatest  possible  honour  paid  to  the  Tilney  family,  that,  of  wie 
eleven  English  ladies  celebrated  by  tne  poet  in  this  poem,  for  their  virtue, 
beauty,  and  accomplishments,  four  should  have  been  immediately  and  closely 
connected  with  ana  related  to  it;  three  of  them,  by  direct  descent,  and  the 
fourth  by  marriage,  as  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the  family  at  the  time. 

Philip  de  Tilney  was  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Lincoln  m  1385;  and  John  de  Tilney  in  1389.  Philip  de  Tilney  of  Boston 
was  also  sheriff  for  the  countjr  in  1387,  and  his  descendant,  Philip  Tilney  of 
Boston  was  sheriff  in  1438.^  Sir  Philip  de  Tilney,  knight,  occurs  as  a  conunis- 
sionor  of  sewers,  1394. 

The  Subsidy  Rolls  mention  John  de  Tilney  of  Boston  in  1333.  Frederick 
de  Tilney,  of  Boston,  merchant,  was  a  member  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in 
1349  and  1364 ;  Henry  (clerk)  in  1378  ;  Dame  Margery  in  1379  ;  Hugh  and 
John  de  Tilney  (chaplains)  in  1381 ;  and  other  members  of  the  family  at  various 
periods  until  1534.  Philip  Tilney,  clerk,  was  a  canon  of  Lincoln  and  alderman 
of  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  1448 ;  he  is  called,  by  Fuller,  in  1437,  one  of  the 
gentry  of  the  county. 

Tilney  Lane,  South  End,  is  mentioned  in  the  Cor{X)ration  Records  in  1534 
and  1564;  and  the  Tilney  Lands  in  Skirbcck  Quarter  are  mentioned  in  1640 
in  connexion  with  Litchfield  Bridge  and  Litchfield  Hills/^ 


and  tenements,  rentes  and  services,  there  in  Tvlney 
Lane  and  Henrodlane^  and  a  pasture  named  Tyle- 
kylntrgrene  in  the  same  town.  They  awarded  also 
that  the  said  Hugh  and  his  heirs  should  have  a 
pasture  lying  in  the  east  part  of  the  Frercs  Austeynes 
in  Boston  aforesaid,  and  the  reversion  of  a  messuage 
called  Covrbrigej  and  all  lands,  Sec.  in  Skirbeck, 
IJoston,  Toft,  Freston,  Buttenvyk,  and  Benington, 
which  .  .  .  llichard  Tylney  holds  for  the  term  of 
his  life,  according  to  the  said  will,  except  a  mes- 
suage in  Boston  called  Scolemaister  Placfy  and 
another  messuage  there  called  Strarstones  Place, 
with  divers  rents  and  houses  in  Tumhy  Lane,  in 
Boston  aforesaid.'* — Close  Roll,  12  Edward  IV. 
(1472),  m.  27  d. 

*  See  Skelton's  Garlande  of  Laurell,  p.  397,* 
vol.  i.  of  the  new  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by 
Rev.  A.  Dycc,  lfl4.3. 


^  Skelton's  IVorks,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 

^  Ibid.  p.  399.  A  note  to  the  new  edition  of 
Pierce  Ploicman*s  Vision,  vol.  ii.  p.  535,  says,  "A 
margarite  pearl,  perle  marfrucritc.'*  The  Latin 
name  for  a  pearl  seems  to  be  origin  of  this  ex- 
pression ;  the  dairy  was  also  called  marguerite. 

*  Ibid.  397.  Skelton  was  Poet  Laureate  to 
Henry  VII.  ;  he  died  1529. 

*  He  died  31st  October,  1453;  his  monument  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral  formerly  bore  an  inscription, 
stating  his  wife  was  dauirhtcr  of  Sir  Edward 
Thorpe. 

*  Leland  says  "there  remanith  at  Boston  a 
manor-place  of  the  Tn. nets,  by  their  name.'* — 
Itin.  vol.  vi.  folio  59.  There  is  not  even  a  tradition 
where  this  house  stood. 
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The  amis  of  the  Tilneys  were,  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  griffins' 
heads  erased,  gules ;  crest,  a  griffin's  head  erased,  gules. 


HOLLANDS  OF  ESTOVENING. 

This  family,  although  not  immediately  connected  with  Boston,  is,  by  inter- 
marriages with  the  principal  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  its  extensive 
influence  and  long  residence  at  Swineshead,  the  seat  of  its  head  manor,  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  history  of  the  district  The  Holland  family  reverses 
"lihe  usual  circumstances  attending  biographical  and  genealogical  history.  In- 
stead of  offering  increasing  difficulties  as  we  ascend  into  earlier  times,  those 
-which  attend  our  researches  into  the  history  of  this  family  increase  as  we 
descend  to  comparatively  recent  dates. 

Blomefield,  m  his  **  History  of  Norfolk,"  mentions  having  seen  an  ancient 
pedigree  of  the  Hollands  of  Lincolnshire,  wliich  he  states  to  have  been  collected 
%Y  woi^e  Holland  in  1563,  and  continued  since  to  1601 ;  the  title  to  which  he 
^ves  in  the  following  words : — 

**  Efftoving  HalL  Here  ensueth  the  pedigree  of  the  Hollands  of  the  house  of  Elstoving 
Sail,  in  the  parts  of  HolIaDd,  in  the  countie  of  Lincolne,  and  do  dwell  there  without 
■Heration  or  change  eyther  of  house  or  name  by  XIII.  descent  before  the  Conquest."  * 

Many  of  the  earlier  statements  in  this  pedieree  being  corroborated  by  the 
Harleian  MSS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  by  the  pedigrees  drawn  up  by 
Ralph  Beooke,  Cooke,  &c.,  we  shall  freely  make  use  of  it  in  the  following 
narrative.     Blomefield  says, — 

"  This  honourable  family  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  and  took  its  name, 
either  from  Holand  in  West  Derby  Hundred,  Lancaster,  or  from  Holand  in  Lincolnshire ; 
both  of  which  were  the  ancient  possessions  of  this  house." 

Sir  Otho  de  Holland  lived  considerably  before  the  Conquest.  His  son.  Sir 
Stephen,  succeeded  him  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  is  called 

"  Lord  of  Stevington,  in  county  of  Lincoln ;'  he  had  issue.  Sir  Ealph,  who  succeeded 
him  in  1016,  and  who,  after  the  Conquest  (1066),  had  a  Rededijsse  (sic)  from  William  the 
Conoueror,  of  all  his  lands  in  the  realm  of  England.^  Sir  Ralph,  his  son,  married  Cecely  or 
Sybell,  the  daughter  of  William  de  Well  and  sister  of  Sir  John  Welles  ;"  ^ 

and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  John  Holland,  knight,  who  was  alive  in 
1169.  Sir  John  had  two  sons;  Thomas,  who  died  without  issue,  and  Sir  John, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  and  lived  in  Henry  H.'s  time  (1180);  a  third  Sir 
John  succeeded  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  a  fourth,  who  is  mentioned  by  Cooke 
in  1209.  Ralph,  the  son  of  ther  fouth  John,  is  mentioned  in  Brooke's  pedigree, 
in  1272.^     He  had  a  brother,  Henry,  from  whom  Brooke  says,  the  Hollands, 


^  See  Oentleman't  Magazine,  Feb.  1817,  p.  124. 
s  ffarleian  MS,  1550,  p.  70. 

*  Brooke  says  *'  be  was  baried  in  tbe  Abbey  of 
Swineshead ;"  but  this'could  not  be,  as  the  earliest 
date  fixed  for  the  foundation  of  that  institution  is 
1134. — Tanker. 

*  Brooke's  Pedigree.  Harl.  MSS.  No.  1484, 
p.  32. 

^  He  held  property  in  Holbeach  in  1274,  and  also 
in  Bieker,  about  the  same  time. — Hundred  Rolhy 
▼ol.  i.  p.  275. 


A  John  dc  Holland  held  half  a  knight's  fee,  and 
the  eleventh  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Stenntthing 
and  Wybton,  of  John  Earl  of  Richmond,  in  1274. — 
Hundred  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

John  de  Holland  was  also  connected  with  Moul- 
ton,  and  gave  lands  to  the  Abbey  of  Tupholm  in 
1266.— //;»«/.  p.  308. 

He  is  also  recorded  in  the  Chancery  Proceedings, 
9  Edward  I.  (1280),  as  holding  land  in  S teeing,  of 
the  Honour  of  Richmond,  for  which  he  rendered 
55.  yearly. 
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Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Earls  of  Kent,  descended;  and  also  the  Hollands  cf 
Denton  in  Lancashire.  Henry's  son  was  Ingeramus  Holland,  who,  aooofdiiu;  to 
Cooke,  had  two  sons,  John  and  Henry ;  «iolin's  heir  was  Robert  Holland  of 
Swineshead,  of  whom  more  hereafter;  Henry's  son  was  Richard  Holland^ 
whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  married  Richard  Bell  of  Beninfftea^ 
Brooke  gives  a  different  account  of  the  connexion  of  the  Hollands  and  the  Bdk' 
He  makes  Robert  Holland,  of  Swineshead,  to  be  the  son  of  IngeramiUy  and 
fi;randson  of  Henry,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Ralph,  and  continues  that  line  m 
further.     Taking  up  the  line  of  descent  irom  John,'  the  elder  son  of  Sir  Ba^ 

he  states  that  this  John  and  his  wife,  Margaret  ,  had  one  sod,  Jdm,  anl 

two  daughters.  Cicely  and  Margaret;  John  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Hemr; 
and  Brooke  says,  that  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Richard  BeD,  was  tts 
grand-daughter  of  the  second  brother,  Henry.  Sir  Thomas,  the  elder  son,  had 
two  sons,  John  and  Roger.  John  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  itmft 
Henry  lY.  (1400  to  1413).  To  this  Sir  Thomas  succeeded  eiriit  other  kxisA^ 
of  the  same  name,  the  last  of  whom  was  livinc  in  1562.^    liie  fifth  of  tSese 

married  the  daughter  of Tempest ;  the  sixth  Sir  Thomas  had  two  hrotfnn^ 

John  and  Ralph ;   Ralph  married  Joan,  daughter  of Tomlyns,  of  Elf, 

and  was  the  founder  of  the  Ely  branch  of  the  fisunily,  which  did  not  ^ytf™* 
in  male  descent  beyond  1619.^  The  seventh  Sir  Thomas  married  the  ^^^^ghtw 
of Sutton,  of  Burton  in  Lincolnshire.     The  eighth  Sir  Thomas  marriedL 


Jirsty  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Harvey  of  Evedon,  and  by  her  had 
Holland,  his  heir,  who  lived,  as  before  stated,  at  Stevening  in  1562,  and  Gboim 
his  second  son,  who  lived  at  Croyland  in  the  same  year.^  The  ei^rtk  & 
Thomas  married,  secondly^  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Smith  of  Walpole;,  coatif 
of  Norfolk,  and  by  her  had  tliree  sons,  Henry,  James,  and  Christopher.  TIm 
ninth  Sir  Thomas  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Smith  of  NokAH^ 
the  sister  to  his  father's  second  wife,  and  had  three  sons,  Ralphs  George^  and 
Thomas,  and  three  daughters,  Dorothy,  Jane,  and  Florence.^ 

The  MSS.  and  pedigrees  in  the  Ilarlcian  Collection  do  not  furnish  any  later 
or  other  information  respecting  this  family. 


*  Robert  and  Gilbert  de  Holland  of  Benington 
occur  in  1333. — Subsidi/  Rolls. 

'  The  Harleian  3i5.,  1097,  p.  60,  gives  the  same 
account  as  Brooke. 

'  This  John  responded  to  the  King  in  1281, 
respecting  his  claim  of  ass'ise  of  bread,  ale,  &c.,  in 
the  town  of  Swineshead,  but  his  claim  was  rejected. 
— Placita  quo  warranto^  9  Edward  I.  In  1290,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  returned  to  Parliament 
from  Lincolnsliiic ;  lie  sate  in  the  Parliament, 
which  was  summoned  at  Westminster,  18  Edward  I. 
(1290),  and  was  returned  again  in  1294. — Parlia' 
men  fan/  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  ix. 

The  Mttuucapfi  to  the  first  return  were  John  dc 
Langholm,  and  Lambert  his  brother,  of  Stevening, 
John  de  Graunt,  Alan  Balle,  and  Richard  Wale,  and 
Ralph  Manning  of  Kymerby.  The  other  knight 
returned  was  John  Dyne. 

^  In  the  interim  we  find  Nich<)las  Holland,  who 
was  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415.  In  142(>, 
Robert  Holland,  Prior  of  Spaldini:,  occurs;  and  in 
1427  Thomas  Holland  of  Boston,  and  1500,  Ralph 
Holland  of  Boston  are  mentioned  in  the  Corjwraiion 
Records. 

In  1509,  Tliomas  Holland,  Eiiq  ,  was  Chamberlain 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  Boston;  in  1513, 
Thomas  Holland  of  Swineshead  was  a  member  of 
the  same  Guild.  Thomas  Holland  of  Boston  is 
mentioned  1517  and  156(».  Blase  Holland,  gentle- 
man, was  a  member  of  the  Curpu'i  Christi  Guild  in 


1531,  and  Chamberlain  of  the  same  in  1535  oi 
1536,  and  in  1553  we  find  Nicholas  HoUand  of 
Wvberton. 

^  Cole's  Collection,  vol.  it.  p.  9. 

^  The  will  of  George  Holland  of  CrojUnd  VM 
proved  12th  October,  1568;  he  died  at  the  ue  of 
fifty -two.  It  mentions  his  brotiier  Thomas  aa2  hh 
nephew  Ralphs  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hunstoa  of 
Boston,  and  her  children  Henry,  Ekiward,  aad  jMi. 
He  had  the  *' hermitage  of  Swynsbam  eivea  Ua 
by  his  late  master,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  p*  he  alw 
mentions  his  nephews,  Thomas  and  Richard  UtiQMai, 
hi.s  cousin  William  Hunston,  and  his  brother  Bnn 
Holland,  and  his  nieces  Dorothy  and  Jane  HoDiM* 
It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  these  names  do  not  igici 
with  those  of  the  families  of  either  the  7th  or  tht 
8th  Sir  Thomas ;  some  agreeing  with  one,  and  MM* 
with  the  other,  and  the  remainder  with  neither. 

'  Another  pedigree  (Harleian  MBS.  1097,  p.  6»), 
makes  the  2d  Sir  Thomas  have  two  other  iOtfi 
besides  Sir  Thomas  his  heir,  and  John  and  Leooaii 
and  states  that  the  ninth  Sir  Thomas  had  a  foNB^ 
son  named  Richard.  Another,  Harleian  M8t 
No.  1550,  states  that  the  8th  Sir  Thomas  had  Ik* 
a  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  Dorothy,  who  mank' 
William  Hnnston  of  Walpole,  Norfolk,  and  tW 
the  ninth  Sir  Thomas  had  a  fourth  son  atacA 
Ri(  hard  ;  and  .so  states  the  Harleian  MS,  No.  109<^ 
being  tiie  visitation  by  Cooke  in  1562. 
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Bloxetield  takes  up  the  pedigree  with  Robert  Holland  of  Swineshead^  who 
was  a  baron  in  Parliament,  8  Edward  11.  (1314),^  and  married  Maud,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  to  Allan,  Lord  Zouch  of  Ashbj,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
offiipring.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  was  a  baron  in  Parliament  temp.  Edward  HI. ; 
he  died  without  male  issue,  leaving  a  daughter,  Maud,  who  married  John, 
afterwards  Lord  Lovell  of  Tichmarsh.  The  second  son,  Sir  Otho,  does  not 
ttipear  to  have  left  any  issue.^  The  third  son.  Sir  Thomas,-''  was  summoned  to 
Pkrliament  as  a  baron  27  Edward  HL  (1353);  he  married  Joan,  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Kent,  daughter  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Thomas  Lord  Wake.*  John,  the  fourth 
son  of  the  nrst^named  Sir  Robert,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  do 
Medestede^  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Hollands  of  Weai*e  in  Devonshire. 
William,  the  fifth  son,  lived  at  Denton  in  Lanciishire,  in  1375 ;  he  was  tlie 
ancestor  of  the  Hollands  of  Sutton  and  Clifton,  and  of  the  Hollands  of  Norfolk ; 
it  being  with  John  of  the  sixth  generation  from  William,  that  Blomefield  com- 
mences his  pedigree  of  that  branch  of  the  family. 

The  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Holland  of  Estovening  is  constructed  by  George 
Holland  (one  of  the  family)*  in  1563.  It  commences  with  Ralph,  the  son  of  the 
fourth  Sir  John  Holland,  and  the  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from  the 
Sir  Ralph,  who  received  his  lands,  by  free  grant,  from  William  the  Conqueror. 
Ralph,  the  founder  of  the  Estovening  branch,  was,  according  to  this  account, 
boned  at  Swineshead  Abbey  in  1262.^  Sir  John  Holland,  his  great-grandson,^ 
was  bnried  in  the  parish  church  of  Swineshead.  Thomas,  grandson^  of  this  John, 
married  Elizabeth,^  the  daughter  of  Sir  Piers  Tempest  His  son.  Sir  Thomas, 
lived  about  1457,  and  was  buried  at  St  Nicholas's  Church,  Lynn;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  buried  at  Bourne  Abbey.  A  foui-th 
Sir  Thomas  succeeded;  he  had  three^  wives;  by  the  first,  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  Harvey,  of  Evedon,  Lincolnshire,  he  had  George  Holland,  the  writer  of 
the  pedigree  to  1562,  and  who  resided  at  Croyland,  and  Hammond. ^°  By  his 
second  wife,  whose  name  is  not  given,  Thomas,  who  succeeded  him,  and  was 
living  at  Stevening  in  1562.  By  the  third  (second  according  to  the  Harleian 
pedigrees)  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Smythe,  of  Norfolk,  he  had  Henry  Hol- 
land, who  was  B.D.  of  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge ;  he  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Boston  in  1571,  and  died  in  1584,     The  register  of  his  burial  is  20th  April  of 


'  He  ftmndcd  "  the  Priory  of  Holand,  a  place  of 
Blake  Mnnks  at  Latham  in  Lancashire ;  and  was 
bmied  in  the  Grej  Freres  College  in  the  north-west 
tide  of  the  town  of  Preston."— Leland*8  Itin, 
George  Holland  says,  this  Rohert  "was  in  g^at 
finourand  rrpntatiou  with  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
la  1331  ;"  LiLAND  says  he  accosed  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  of  treason.— 5«^  page  376. 

'  Otfao  was  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  where  he  was 
taken  fnrisoncr* 

'  He  was  also  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  ''attended 
by  fcrar  esqniret  and  four  archers  on  horseback.*' 
He  was  Earl  of  Kent  and  Baron  Wake  of  Liddel ; 
from  him  descended  the  Earls  of  Kent,  and  Dukes 
of  Sorrey  and  Exeter,  and  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and 
Montaigne.  This  branch  expired  in  its  male  line 
9  Edward  lY.  (1470). 

*  Sir  Thomas  Holland  was  the  second  husband  of 
loan,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent ;  her  first  husband 
waa  WfiQIam  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury  ;  her 
UiSrd  husband,  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Joan 
was  sister  and  heir  of  John  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Kent.  Stukilbt  calls  this  Sir  Thomas  Holland 
"  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter." 
—Ste  also  Dvgdalb's  Baronage^  vol.  ii.  pp.  73- 
53. 


This  differs  from  Brook f/s  account  (an/c),  who 
gives  a  different  descent  to  the  Earls  of  Kent. 

^  This  varies  from  Brooke's  account,  which  says, 
"  he  lived  in  Edward  I.*a  time  *»  (1272) ;  and  also 
from  the  Hundred  Rolls,  which  represent  him  as 
holding  property  in  Moulton  and  Bicker  in  1274. 

*  Here  is  another  discrepancy  ;  Brooke  makes 
him  to  be  the  $rrea/-great- grandson  of  Sir  Ralph. 

'  Son,  according  to  Brooke. 

'  George  Holland  calls  her  "  the  Devilish  Dame,** 
and  says  that  her  husband.  Sir  Thomas,  *'  spent  his 
life  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  came  home  but  every 
seventh  year." 

'  Brooke,  and  the  other  Harleian  Pedigrees, 
say  only  two ;  he  lived  successively  at  Croyland, 
Boston,  and  Lynn.  Brookr  also  says  that  George 
and  Thomas  were  both  children  of  the  first  wife. 
George  Holland,  however,  is  most  likely  to  be 
correct,  seeing  that  he  is  writing  concerning  his 
own  parents.     George  died  without  issue. 

*®  This  Hammond, according  to  his  brother  George, 
was  first  apprenticed  in  London,  and  after,  "  by 
great  conjecture,  was  thought  to  be  in  great  au- 
thority under  the  High  Turk." 

3c 
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that  yean^  Christopher,  his  brother,  was  a  stadent  in  Pembroke  Hall;*  Chriito- 
pher^s  son,  Edward  Holland,  was  also  a  student  in  Cambridge  in  1801.  Tb 
fourth  Sir  Thomas  Holland  was  ^'  comptroller  to  the  household,  and  afterwanb 
treasurer,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  good  grace."  George  Holland  menticM 
five  Sir  Thomas's  descendants  from  John  who  were  buried  at  Swinesheii 
Bbooke  has  eight  Thomas  Holland,  who  was  living  at  Stenynge  in  156S,  ii 
no  further  alluded  to  by  George.  Brooke  says  he  was  succeeded  by  lii 
son  Ralph.  The  pedigree  was  continued  to  1601,  by  Edward  Holland,  son  of 
Christopher,  the  youna;est  son  of  the  fourth  Sir  Thomas  (according  to  Geoi|p 
Holland)  by  his  tliird  wife :  Anthony  Holland  was  living  at  Swineaheid  m 
1618.'  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Holland,  of  Swineshead,  was  buried  at  BoifaiB 
in  1658.  John  Holland,  E^.,  of  Swineshead,  died  before  1689,  withoot  iMoa 
The  manor  of  Estovening  was,  in  that  year,  the  property  of  Thomas  Holland  rf 
Silk  Willoughby,  near  Sleaford,  gentleman  (brother  of  John,  who  died  it 
Swineshead),  who  conveyed  it  during  that  year  to  Qeorgd  Fairiax,  of  NewtoB 
Kyme,  Yorkshire  (a  descendant  of  Genenu  Fairfax's).  It  remained  in  Ao 
Fairfax  family  until  1841,  when  the  trustees  of  Thomas  Loddington  FaiilB 
conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Cooper,  of  Swineshead,  and  it  is  now  (1854)  in  Ae 
possession  of  his  son,  John  Cooper,  of  that  village. 

Thomas  Holland,  gentleman,  who  conveyed  the  Estovening  estate  to  die 
Fairfax  family,  was  buried  at  Swineshead  March  15th,  1691.  There  WM  t 
Sara  Holland  married  at  Swineshead  to  Thomas  Cook,  in  1698  ;  and  Joh]i,m 
of  Thomas  and  Sara  Holland,  was  baptised  there  January  7,  1710.  Thmii 
no  proof,  or  any  reasonable  ground,  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  family  had  ai^ 
representative  in  this  neighbourhood  after  Thomas  Holland,  who  died  in  169i 
He  was  probably  the  last  male  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Holkdl 
of  Estovening. 

George  Holland,  in  a  note  to  his  pedigree  of  the  family,  says,  after  giving  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  ancestors  retained  their  property  at  the 
Norman  Conquest, — 

"  The  manor  or  lordship  of  Estovening,  never  went  from  the  Hollands  since,  and  nowmj 
brother  Thomas  Hollandc  is  heir  and  enjoyeth  it.  The  same  lordship  hath  by  speciil 
charter  very  great  privileges  and  liberties,  viz. :  free  chase  and  free  warren,  waiff,  stnf, 
felons*  goods,  and  ought  to  pay  no  manner  of  toUe,  nor  pays  no  rente,  but  6s.  to  CSutb 
Ward,  and  a  mark  for  his  liberties,  whereby  he  may  keep  sessions  within  the  lordship,  i» 
Sir  Thomas  Holland  my  grandfather  did  ;  who  executed  two  felons  at  Drayton,  within  hii 
lordship,  arraigned  and  condemned  at  the  said  sessions. 

"Eilward  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  killed  beyond  sea,  was  brought  home  tad 
buried  at  Bourn  Abbey,  about  10  miles  from  Estovening  Hall,  where  I  saw  him  lie  en- 
tombed in  the  midst  of  the  quire,  with  five  or  six  of  my  ancestors  entombed  round  abort 
him  ;  and  there  did  my  grandfather  in  his  latter  days  keep  house,  and  lies  buried  haidlj- 
The  said  earl,  also,  part  of  his  time,  kept  house  there,  and  was  either  founder  or  a  gre» 
benefactor  to  the  priory  of  St.  James  at  Deeping.  None  of  the  Hollands  are  buried  in 
Swineshead  Church,  but  only  Sir  John,  who  lies  flat  in  the  Hollandes'  quire  thCTe;th* 
scripture  of  his  burial  being  in  French.  The  date  worn  out.  He  married  Margaret  — ^ 
but  further  appears  not.  Most  of  the  Hollands  are  buried  in  abbies  or  friars'  houeea.  I 
have  seen  them  lie  in  great  numbers  at  Bourne,  Swyneshed,  Barking  (Barlings),  Bardetfjt 
Sempring  (Sempringliam),  Grystcd  (Kirkstead),  Stickswold,  Spalding,  Crowland,  and  w 
friars  at  Boston  and  Stamford,  now  being  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk.    My  father  lies  in  Spaldjn^ 


I 


'  Alice  Holland  was  buried  at  Boston,  24th 
March,  1584.  The  will  of  Ralph  Holland  of  Ely 
was  proved  in  1586.     He  mentions  his  wife  Joan, 


Henry's  children;  a  Henry  Holland  wu 

to Fox  at  Boston  in  1585. 

'  Brooke  mentions  another  ion,  James. 


his  son  John,  his  brother  Richard,  and  his  brother    j       '  Corporation  Records^  13th  JanoAry,  l6lft. 
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,  to  which  houses  of  religion  my  said  ancestors,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  too 
mefiu^rs.  My  mother  lies  buried  in  the  Hollands'  quiere  at  Swineshead,  and  my 
laiae  at  Boston."  ■ 

cge  Holland  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  secretary  to  Thomas  Duke  of 
\l,  and  served  him  in  that  calling,  and  as  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  the  wars 
nee,  England,  and  Scotland ;  and  when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
B  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  beheaded,  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII. ;  he 
the  Duke  after  his  liberation  till  his  death.^ 

the  dissolusion  of  the  Abbaye  of  Swineshead,'*  he  adds,  "  I  myselfe,  with  my  elder 
,  and  divers  other  gentlemen  being  there,  saw  the  body  of  Sir  Half  Holland,  our 
r,  entombed  there,  in  the  rieht  hand  of  the  quire  by  the  high  altar,  as  the  chief 
'  of  the  house,  who  was  buriea  there  1262,  lye  as  wholly  to  the  sight  of  the  eyes  as 
« ;  till  being  touched  with  a  little  stone  falling  from  the  brincke  of  the  tombe,  that 
dissolved  to  duste.  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  youth,  near 
n,  was  brought  up  in  my  great-grandfather's  kitchen  unknown  ;  till  being  knowne, 
■ent  home  to  Sir  Richara  Tunst^  his  father,  and  so  kept  at  school,  as  he  himself 
1  unto  me.** 

notber  note  George  Holland  says, — 

Bobert  Holland  was  had  in  great  favour  and  reputation  with  Thomas,  Earl  of 
«r,  in  1321,  as  my  poor  Either  was  the  like  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Oie  Seventh." 

MEnELD,  commenting  upon  this  passage,  says, — "  George  Holland  died 
Lt  issue,  leaving  mucn  to  John  Holland,  gentleman,  of  Wortwell,'* 

grandfather,  the  third  Sir  Thomas,''  says  George  in  another  place,  "lies  buried 
me  Abbey ;  he  had  seven  sons,  and  made  them  all  religious,  viz. :  Davy  and 
ce  to  Ramsey,  Daniel  and  George  to  Crowlaud,  where  I  (George)  dwelt  next  to  the 
Richard  to  Walsyngham,  John  to  Barkynge  (Barlings),  after  that  to  Newbowc, 
Sj  parson  of  Thurlby,  and  Sir  Anthony  of  Tur\Tie.*  John  was  twviie  brother  to  Sir 
y ;  he  was  afterwards  parson  of  Feltville  in  if orfolk.  Doctor  Mackarell,  Abbot  of 
g  (Barlings),  who  headed  the  commotion  in  Lincolnshire  at  that  period,  and  was 
^ptain  OMer,  killed  him  in  person.''  * 

arms  of  the  Holland  family,  borne  by  the  different  branches,  and  at 
rive  periods,  have  been  very  various.  Brooke  gives  the  earliest  coat 
er-pale,  indented  or,  and  gules."  Another  early  coat  was  "  Azure  sem^e 
rs-ae-lis  argent,  a  lion  or  leopard  rampant,  argent"  A  third  coat  (Harl. 
650,  p.  70),  quarters  these  two,  with  a  sinister  wing,  or,  for  crest  George 
id  says  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Hollands  were  "  party  per-pale,  indented  of 
',  and  gules."    He  adds,  "  Sir  Otho  de  Holland,  who  was  at  the  siege  of 

bore  a  cross  patee  gules."     A  MS.  in  the  British  Museum^  states  the 


e  are  two  Blase  Hollands  mentioned  in  the 
» ;  one  is  Blase,  already  noticed  as  a  member 
■1  Christi  Guild,  Boston,  vtho  married 
la,  danebter  of  Robert  Reed  of  Wrangle, 

tmried  at  Boston ;  the  other,  bis  son 
rlio  resided  at  Swineshead,  and  married 
ingfater  of  Giles  Hussey ;    be  died  12th 

1553. 
mefikld's  Norfolk,  vol.  i.  pp.  231-33. 
ill  be  observed  that  this  list  contains  eight 
Ad  that  it  does  not  include  the  son  and 
fourth  Sir  Thomas  the  father  of  George, 
writer  of  the  pedigree,  who  is  the  only  one 
Ird  Sir  Thomas',  and  his  wife  the  daughter 
I  of  Burton  children,  mentioned  by  Brookb 


*  We  have  endeavoured  to  make  this  account  of 
the  family  of  Holland  of  Estovening  as  intelligible 
as  possible  ;  but  it  has  been  derived  from  so  many 
different  sources,  and  sometimes  from  rather  con- 
tradictory materials,  and  contains  unavoidably  oc- 
casional  repetitions  interrupting  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  that  we  fear  the  stream  of  family  descent 
is  not  so  clear  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  believe,  how. 
ever,  that  an  uninterrupted  line  of  the  Holland 
family,  as  owners  of  Estovening  manor,  and  persons 
of  great  consideration  in  this  neighbourhood,  may 
be  traiced  from  the  days  of  the  Confessor  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  when  it  passed  to 
the  Fairfax  family. 

>  Bib,  Cott,  Caligula,  A.  18. 
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arms  borne  by  Sir  Robert  de  Hoyland  in  1322,  to  have  bem  ^  Asore  fleontte 
d'argent,  a  leopard  rampant  argent"  In  a  short  pedigree  of  the  Hollands  of 
Ely,  the  arms  are  said  to  be  '^  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  gaardant,  arsent^  charged 
on  the  shoulder  with  a  mullet  An  orle  of  fleurs-de-lis,  and  witnin  a  boi£n 
of  the  second."' 

Not  a  remnant  of  the  mansion-house  of  the  Hollands  of  ESstov^ng  maxki  ili 
site :  its  very  locality  is  becoming  a  matter  of  tradition.  It  is  generallj  iqh 
posed  to  have  stood  about  half  a  mile  from  the  parish  church,  in  the  diieeliaB 
of  Bicker,  in  a  field  with  a  very  uneven  surface,  and  in  which  a  moat  may  be 
very  evidently  traced.  An  old  manor-house  is  known  to  have  stood  in  tlui 
enclosure.  There  is  also  an  old  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Ae 
Stennitig;  this  had,  probably,  some  connexion  with  the  property  of  the  Hollanck 
An  old  parish  book,  in  describing  the  field  first  mentioned,  says,  ^  East  Ewmm^ 
formerly  a  mansion,  stood  on  the  land.     A  pack-horse  road  coes  acrosa  it* 

The  following  notices  of  this  family,  and  their  manor  of  ]&toTeniiigii  occur  n 
the  Public  Records,  and  in  various  authors.  Stukelet  speaks  of  the  maxik  of 
Stevenina  in  1241.  John  de  Baicis  held  land  in  Stemnatan  33  Henry  IIL  (lM9jkf 
and  Philip  D'Arcy  in  1264.^  John  db  Hotland  held  a  bank  or  banier  on  mi 
property  m  the  marsh  at  Stecening  in  1274,  and  did  not  allow  it  to  be  open  ftr 
any  one  to  pass  except  by  his  permission :  he  had  held  the  same  for  fixrtj  TeM% 
but  by  what  warrant  was  not  known.^  Richard  de  Hqllakd  was  an  adbeiut 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  12  Edward  II.  (1318),  and  a  follower  of  JTolm  da 
Mowbray  in  1321 .  He  was  in  aims  a^nst  the  King  at  the  battle  of  Boniq^ 
bridge,  in  1322,  for  which  he  was  pardoned,  but  offended  again  in  1323.  nB 
was  summoned  to  perform  military  service  in  Guyenne,  an(i  obtained  pudon  a 
second  time  in  1325,  upon  condition  of  serving  the  King.^  John  bb  Uoixaii 
was  taken  in  arms  against  the  King  (11th  July,  1322),  but  was  releaaed  iqm 
finding  four  ^*  manucaptora^  for  his  good  behaviour,  under  a  penalty  of  40f 
The  lands  of  Robert  de  Holland  in  Lincolnshire,  and  eleven  other  counties,  wen 
seized  by  the  respective  sheriffs  by  directions  of  the  King  in  this  year  (lS22y 
This  was,  probably,  for  disobeying  the  King's  orders,  dated  4th  March,  in  the 
same  year,  which  directed  him  to  join  the  King  with  horses  and  arms,  and 
march  against  the  rebels  and  opponents  of  the  King  as  soon  as  possible.  Con- 
current letters  of  safe  conduct  were  issued  to  enable  him  *^  to  join  the  ICing,  and 
proceed  against  the  rebellious  magnates."® 

In  1327,  Joan,  the  widow  of  William  de  Swtneshed,  held  as  her  dower 
common  pasturage  over  the  whole  marsh  of  Stevenage  and  Holdefreth  in  Swines- 
head.9  Thomas  Bond,  of  Swineshead,  held  land  in  Drayton,  8  fklward  UL 
(1334);^°  and  Robert  de  Holand  held  the  manor  o/IIoland  for  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Holand,  1366J^  In  1386,  John  de  Holand  (called  a  rebel)  wis 
escheated  of  the  manors  of  Oreby  and  De  Aire  was.  ^^  Ralph  Earl  of  Wssi^ 
MOBELAND,  held  land  in  Steveninge,  4  Henrv  VI.  (1426y^  Thomas  Hotlahb^ 
Esq.,  resided  at  Swineshead  in  1535,  ana  was  sub-seneschal  of  the  abbqr 
there;  John  Husse  was  seneschal  at  that  time,** 

III  the  "  Calend.  Inquis.  post  mortem,^'  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  in  a  list  of 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond,  which  then  escheated  to  tlie 
Crown,  the  manor  of  Stifynge  is  included ;  if  tliis  meant  Stevening,  it  shows  thit 


*  CoLP/s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
'  Inquis.  post  Mortenit  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
»  Ibid,  p.  26. 

^  Hundred  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

*  ParUamentctry  Rolls,  vol.  ii. 

*  iWd. 

'  Abbreviaiio  Rot,  Orig.  vol.  i.  p.  265. 


"  Parliamentary  Rolls,  vol.  ii.  p.  S83. 

'  Inquis.  post  Alortem,  vol.  iv.  p.  436. 
'•  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 
'«  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 
"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
^*  Liber  Valor  Eeelesiasticus, 


KYME  FAMILY. 

16  taxmlv  of  Etme  Is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Lincolnshire,  having  resided  there 
e  the  Conquest  Its  representative  successfully  resisted  William  the 
UBBOB,  and  made  terms  with  that  monarch  for  the  retention  of  his  patri- 
iil  estate.*  The  chief  seat  of  the  family  was  at  Kyme,^  near  Sleaford,  in 
rountjf  where  the  descendants  resided  during  many  generations  after  the 
pest  The  first  name  which  we  find  recorded  is  that  of  William  de  Kyme 
i  1100),  whose  son,  Simon  de  Kyme,  founded  Bolin<xton  Priory,  A.D.  1136  ; 

'ifc  was  Rose,  daughter  of  Robert ,  steward  of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt     He 

moceeded  by  Philip  de  Kyme,  who  was  Sheriff^  of  Lincolnshire  in  1168  and 
;  Philip  was  steward  to  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  and  gave  the  monks  of  Kirkstead 
lery  on  the  Witham,  near  Dogdyke;  he  married  Haweis,  daughter  and 
88  of  Sir  Ralph  Fitz-wye,  who  is  said  to  have  held  the  manor  of  Kyme  of 
3rown,  through  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  the  Con- 
MT,  according  to  some  statements ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
aken  from  the  Kyme  family  at  the  Conquest  However,  if  it  were,  this 
iage  restored  it  to  its  ancient  possessors.     Philip's  son,  Simon  de  Kyme, 

«ded  him,  and  married  Rose,  daughter  of de  Benington.     He  appears 

ive  been  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs  at  Boston,  for  he  is  represented 
ichard  L,  1197)  to  owe  the  King  1000  marks  for  foreign  ships  and  mer- 
lise  at  Boston.  He  was  Sherifi  of  Lincolnshire  in  1195,  1196,  and  1197. 
n,  and  Rose  his  wife,  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Thornton  Abbey.* 
ras  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  for  siding  with  the  Barons  against  King 
,  and  his  property  was  given  to  Geoffrey  Neville,  but  the  estates  were 
red  to  his  son.     He  died  4  Henry  III.  a.d.  1220.     His  son,  Philip  de 

ej  married  Alice,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of Welles.     He  gave  the  Abbot 

Lidiiey  20  sextages  of  salt  yearly,  from  his  salt-works  at  Crofl,*  and  died 
[enry  IIL  a.d.  1242.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  called  Ix)rd 
fine  in  Lincolnshire,  who  married  Rose,  daughter  of  Sir  Giles  Tamworth. 
I  ennmerated  in  a  list  of  the  nobility  of  England  of  that  period,  among  the 
ites  et  grans  S~"%"  and  bore  for  his    arms  Gules,  Cruselle  d*Or,  un 
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Carlaverock ;  ^  and  rendered  military  service  by  himself  and  Thomas  de  Breton 
ill  1282,  1294,  and  1299,^  and  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  all  great  public 
affairs  relating  to  Lincolnshire  from  1277  to  1307.  He  was  appointed  a  con- 
servator of  the  peace  for  Lincolnshire  in  1308  :'  he  held  a  manor  in  Croft  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1323.^     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

AVilliam,  who  married  Joan .     He  had  "the  right  of  bathing  upon  the 

shore  of  the  manor  of  Croft  given  him."*  He  was  ap])ointed,  in  1323,  one  of  the 
cnst<xles  to  "  guard  and  defend,  and  arm  and  array,"  the  forces  for  the  countjr 
of  Lincoln,  to  be  ready  to  march  against  the  enemy  at  three  days'  notice.^  Bfe 
was  also  appointed  one  of  the  custodes  in  1324,  to  defend  the  coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire against  a  threatened  invasion  by  Charles  King  of  France  and  Navarra^ 
He  died  without  issue  1337.  His  widow,  Joan  de  Kyme,  held  an  estate  in 
Croft  as  part  of  the  honour  of  Bolin^broke,  she  also  held  the  manor  of  Thorpe 
of  the  same  honour  at  tlie  time  of  her  death  in  1362.^  Her  second  husband 
was  Nicholas  de  Cantilupe.  On  the  death  of  William  de  Kyme  in  1337,  the 
estates  passed  to  his  sister  Lucy,  as  heii*ess  of  the  family.  Lucy  married  Gilbert 
de  Umtraville,  Earl  of  Ancrus.  Their  son  Gilbert  died  in  1421  ;  and  his  son. 
Sir  Robert  Umfraville,  died  without  issue  Ij  Henry  VI.  A.D,  1436.  The  pro- 
perty and  title  then  passed,  by  heirs  female,  to  the  Burdons  and  Talboys ;  and 
again,  by  the  female  line  and  division,  among  the  heirs  general  in  1530^  when 
the  head  of  the  barony  (Kyme)  came  to  Sir  Eklward  Dymoke  of  Scrivelsby.' 
The  barony  of  Kyme  is  now  in  abeyance,  between  the  heirs  general  of  the 
Dymoke  line,  and  the  representatives  of  the  other  sisters  and  co-heiresses  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Talboys,  who  died  in  1530.»° 

The  arms  borne  by  the  Kyme  family,  are  gules^  a  chevron  between  ten  cross 
crosslets,  or. 

Stckelet  endeavours  to  connect  the  famous  Robin  Hood,  and  the  almost 
equally  famous  Robin  of  Rcdcsdale,  with  this  elder  branch  of  the  Kyme 
family." 

We  have  drawn  our  materials  for  this  account  of  tlie  elder  branch  of  the 
Kyme  family,  principally  from  a  visitation  of  Lincolnshire,  dated  1564,  as  then 
made  by  Robert  C(X)ke,  Chester  herald,  and  contiinied  and  enlarged  by  the 
visitation  made  in  1592.^^^  The  same  MS.  furnishes  us  with  some  materials  for 
continuing  the  descent  of  the  Kyme  family,  through  a  yomiger  brother  of 
AVilliam  de  Kyme,  the  son  of  Philip  Kyme  and  Agnes  Welles,  who  died,  as  we 
have  stated,  in  1259.  This  youn<rer  brother,  Simon  pe  Kyme,  married  Maude, 
the  third  daughter  of  William  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby,  by  Sybilla,  daughter 
of  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  This  Simon  de  Kyme  held,  when  the 
Testa  de  Nerill  was  taken,  in  Croft,  Winthorpe,  Friskney,  and  Bui-gh,  one 
knight's  fee  of  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  and  he  of  the  King  in  capite.^^  He  also  held 
one  knight's  fee  of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers,  and  the  said  Earl  of  the  King  in  coptfe, 
in  Friskney,  Wainfleet,  Bratoft,  Skegness,  and  Winthoq)e.**  Simon  also  neld 
land  m  the  neighbourhood  directly  of  the  King  in  chief. ^*     It  may  be  remarked 


•  AMtiquarian  Repertory ^  vol.  iv.  p.  471.  The 
writer  of  an  heraldic  poem  of  the  period  sny9,  **  I 
may  name  in  the  fifth  place  a  preat  and  much- 
hononrvd  lord,  Philip  I«ord  of  Kyme,  who  bore 
cules,  a  chevron  snrmounted  with  crosslets  of 
goW." 

*  PtnrKamentttry  WritM,  vol.  i.  p.  233  and  333. 
•/W.Tol.ii.  p.2I. 

«  AcftMliloflt,  IGEdwardlll.  r.  67. 

I  /afMJi.  mi  t«od  damnum,  5  Edward  III.  a.d. 

int. 


*  Parliamentary  W'rt/i,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

"  Jbul.  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

"  Escheat  Rolls,  :i6  Edward  111. 

»  Crf.asky's  Sleaford,  p.  277,  and  BaxKS' 
House  of  Marmion,  1*26. 

''  Oliver's  Slea/ord  Guild,  pp.  17,  18. 

"  Paltrographia,  Brit.  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

>•  Harleian  MS.  1550.  The  account  has  abo 
been  coUated  with  a  MS.  in  the  Ueralda'  Colkge. 

»  Testa  de  NevUl,  p.  329. 

X  Ibid.  ^  IM. 
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here,  that  although  m  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  Philip  de  Kyme  possessed  four- 
teen knights'  fees  in  Wainfleet,  Friskney,  Irby,  and  Bratoft,  which  property 
passed^  on  tlie  death  of  his  son  William  in  1337  without  issue,  to  the  Um- 
fravilleSy  and  was  sequestered  at  the  attainder  of  Walter  Talboys,  with  the  other 
Kyme  estates,  in  1461;  yet,  when  tlie  estates  at  Kyme  were  restored  to  the 
descendants  in  1473,  the  land  at  Croft,  Thorpe,  and  some  neighbouring  towns, 
did  not  accompany  this  remission  of  confiscation,  it  having  been  granted  by 
Eldward  IV.  immediately  on  the  attainder  of  Walter  Talbois,  to  Thomas  de 
Bmjgh  and  his  heirs  male.^ 

To  return,  however,  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Kyme  family,  as  repre- 
sented by  Simon  Ktme  at  Friskney.^  We  find  that  Hugh  de  Friskney  held 
land  under  him,  at  Friskney,  in  1236  ;  and  that  he  died  in  1248,  32  Henrv  IIL, 
leaving,  according  to  the  pedigree  which  we  have  adopted,  a  son  named.  Wil- 
liam, who  was  livmg  in  1280,  and  had  married ,  daughter  of Little- 

bory.  Three  separate  statements,  however,  assert  that  Simon  de  Kyme  died 
witnout  heirs ;  it  so,  tlien  this  whole  branch  is  apocryphal ;  we  do  not  tliink, 
however,  that  these  statements,  either  separately  or  collectively,  establish  the 
&ct  which  they  are  adduced  to  prove. 

In  the  first  place,  a  pedigree'  is  referred  to  which  asserts  it,  but  it  is  an 
anonymous  and  unauthenticated  document,  and  of  no  autliority  when  opposed 
to  the  pedigree  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

In  the  second  place,  reference  is  made  to  the  Rotulorum  Originalium  Abbreviation 
for  proof  that  Simon  died  without  issue,  and  that  his  brother  William  succeeded 
him  as  his  heir.  There  are  tlu*ee  passages  in  this  document  which  relate  to 
Simon  de  K3rme.  In  the  first  he  is  called  ^^  Son  and  heir  of  PhiUp  de  Kyme, 
and  the  SheriflF  is  ordered  to  take  good  security  for  the  lOOi.  which  Simon  owes 
the  Ejng  for  his  relief  in  procuring  seisin  of  his  lands,  &c."*  This  was  in  1242, 
the  year  before  the  death  of  his  father.  Another  passage  of  tlie  same  date  directs 
"  the  Sheriff  to  take  into  his  hands  for  the  King,  all  lands  belonging  to  Philip  de 
Kyme,  and  keep  them  in  safe  custody."^  The  first  of  these  extracts  evidently 
makes  Simon  the  eldest  son  of  Philip ;  and  the  second,  by  inference,  gives  him 
property  independent  of  his  father.  That  Simon  was  not  the  eldest  son  is  clear, 
we  think,  from  the  circumstance  that  when  Philip  the  father  died  in  1243, 
Simon,  who  lived  until  1248,  would,  had  that  been  the  case,  have  succeeded  to 
the  estate;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  descended  to  William.  We,  therefore, 
think  that  the  Record  which  we  have  quoted  is  in  error,  when  it  states  that 
Simon  was  the  eldest  son.^  Further, — in  proof  that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son, — 
we  find  in  an  enumeration  of  the  nobility  and  knights  of  England,  taken  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IIL,  that  William  de  Kyme  is  classed  among  the  "  Contes 
et  grans  S"  \^  of  the  kingdom,  and  bore  the  ancient  anns  of  the  family, — 
piles,  cruselle  d'or,  un  chevron  d'or.  On  the  contrary,  Simon's  name  is  placed 
among  those  of  the  "  Chevaliers,"  and  his  arms  are  described  as  being  azure, 
cmseUe  d'or,  un  chevron  d'or.^  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  thirteenth 
ooitury,  the  change  of  a  colour  in  the  family  arms  was  an  alteration  in  the 
paternal  coat,  frequently  adopted  to  mark  the  younger  branches  of  a  family. 
w  ELLIAM,  therefore,  was  higher  in  rank  than  Simon,  and  bore  the  family  arms ; 
whilst  Simon,  in  a  lower  rank,  and  with  an  inferior  title,  bore  the  Kyme  arms 


»  Paieni  BoUt. 

'  The  titnation  of  Uie  residence  of  the  Kyme 
funily  in  Fritkney  is  not  known.  There  \b  a  piece 
of  low  land  in  the  jMuish  called  Kyme  piU. 

*  Additional  MSS,  Brituh  Afiemun,  No.  5531. 
JDeBcents  of  AneiaU  BanmUa  ta  tkeComniy  qf  Lincoln , 
taken  about  16S3. 

«  Abbnviaiio  Roiul.  Orig.  Tol.  i.  p.  4. 


»  Ibid.  p.  4. 

•  Antiquarian  Repertory ^  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

'  The  present  system  for  differenciDg  arms  for 
second  and  youniarer  son-^,  was  not  used,  we  believe, 
before  the  nign  of  Henry  IV.  or  between  1399  to 
1413.— S««  Montagu's  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Heraldry,  pp.  33  and  34. 
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with  the  difterence  then  frequently  used  to  mark  a  younger  son.  We  cannot 
help  regarding  these  cirounistances  as  yielding  very  nearly  conclusive  eridenoe 
ii|X}n  this  ponit.  The  third  i)assage  from  this  record  states,  that  in  1248 
(32  Henry  ill.)i  the  year  of  Simon's  deatli,  "  The  King  took  homage  of  William 
de  Kyme,  Orotlicr  and  heir  of  Simon  de  Kyme,  of  all  lands,"  &c.*  This  plain 
and  positive  assertion,  if  it  were  not  oj^posed  to  every  other  authority  of  any 
value,  would  be  fatal  to  our  theory.  It  certainly  creates  a  difficulty  and  a 
doubt ;  but  to  admit  it  would  be  to  adopt  much  greater.  These  quotations  firom 
the  Abhremated  Rolls  are,  we  tliink,  evidently  incorrect  in  onerespect,  and, 
therefore,  liable  to  suspicion  of  error  in  another.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Simon  de  Kyme  had,  according  to  the  pedigree  which  we  believe  to  be 
authentic,  a  son,  named  William ;  is  it  not  {x)ssible,  therefore,  that  it  was  the 
son  William,  and  not  the  hrot/ier,  of  that  name,  who  did  homage  as  the  heir  of 
Simon?  May  not  the  transcriber  from  the  original  document  have  written 
"  fris"  instead  of  "  fils  ?"  We  confess  there  is  a  difficidty  in  the  business,  but 
it  seems  to  vanish  when  opposed  to  all  the  other  circumstinces  attending  iL 

The  third  and  hist  circumstance  adduced  in  proof  that  Simon  de  Kyme  left  no 
issue  is,  that  at  the  death  of  his  widow,  Maude  de  Ferrers,  in  1299^  her 
children  by  her  second  husband,  William  de  Vivonia,  were  her  heirs  •  Thqf 
certainly  did  succeed  to  some  portion  of  the  property  which  she  held,  bnt  not  to 
a  particle  of  the  Kyme  estate.  That  estate,  so  far  as  we  know,  remained  intact^ 
and  the  manor  of  Wainfleet,  part  of  that  propcTty,  was  in  the  possession  of  John 
Kyme — a  descendant,  as,  we  think  we  can  prove,  of  Sunon  Kyme— the  first 
husband  of  Maude  de  Ferrers,  in  1505.  We  do  not  think  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  her  children  by  her  second  marriage,  inheriting  same  proper^  from 
her  at  her  death,  hjis  any  bearing  upon  this  subject.  If  she  had  cliildren  Dj  her 
Jirst  marriage,  they  would  upon  tlieir  father's  death  succeed  to  his  property ;  and, 
if  she  had  no  issue,  then  that  projxjrty  would  have  gone  to  the  heir  male  of  her 
deceased  first  husband;  so  that  either  way,  at  her  death,  the  Kyme  family  would 
have  no  claim  ui)()n  her.  What  proi)erty  she  died  ix)sses3ed  of  would,  of  course, 
be  hcTs  c'ither  in  her  oin)  riiiht,  or  in  that  of  her  strond  husband,  and  would  be 
either  at  her  omi  disposal,  or  tlescen<l  to  her  cliildren  by  that  second  husband.^ 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  the  three  circumstances  adiluced  to  prove  that 
Simon  de  Kyme  left  no  children,  is,  tliat  the  authority  uyxm  which  the  Jirst  rests 
is  of  no  value,  when  o])i)ose(l  by  testimony  of  admitted  authenticity;  tlie  second 
has  great  susi)icion  of  error  attached  to  it;  and  the  tliird  has,  we  think,  no 
proper  application  to  the  case.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  with  the  narrative 
exactly  as  we  should  have  done,  had  we  not  met  with  these  opposing  state- 
ments. 

Simon  KY:^rE  left  one  son,  William  Kyme,  living  in  1280,  who  married > 

daughter  of Littlebury.     They  had  a  son,  who  is  called  in  tlie  pedigree 

Sir  John  Kyme  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Boston  in 
1330,  and  was  assessed  to  the  subsidy  6  Edward  111.(1333);  he  married  Eliza- 
beth   ,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,— Gilbert,  who  married  In^eby, 

and  John,  who  married  Joan  Littlebury,  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  or  Jur 
bella,  who  married  John  Tamworth.  Gilbert  had  two  sons,  Richard  and  John, 
and  three  daughters,  Joan,  ^fargaret,  and  Grace.  John,  the  younger  son  of 
Sir  John  Kyme,  had  one  son  also  named  John.*     John,  the  second  son  of  Gil- 


*  Abbrev,  RotuL  Orig.  p.  lo. 

*  NiCBO  1.1.8*     Colleetanea     TojMy.    et     GcntaL 
voL  tH.  p.  146. 

*  The  utrnwly  which  did  m  descend  was  hfid  by 

**--'•  «*  her  death,  of  the  KinpiH  ra;>t7e, 
*t  LntoB  in  nedfbrdshire,  and 
John  dc  Vivonia, 


the  eUlcst  son  ;  Crcilia  de  Bcllo  Campo,  one  of  tk 
daii^htcni ;  nnd  Cinido  de  Kupe,  who  mimicdSy* 
billu,  another  of  the  daughters  of  Matilda,  doiiff 
homage  for  the  same,  27th  Edward  I.,  1299.'-i^ 
brer.  Rot.  Orig.  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

^  From  this  John  descended  Thomas  Kyne  of 
Friskney,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Guikl  of  Corpw 
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belt  Kjme,  resided  at  Fishtoft  in  1381,  and  is  named  in  the  Subsidy  Rolls  of 

that  year  as  John,  son  of  Gilbert  of  Friskney.     He  married  Cecilia ,  whose 

name  appears  on  the  Subsidy  Rolls  for  the  same  year.  Their  son  Thomas  was 
living  at  Boston  in  1413 ;  ^  he  is  mentioned,  in  1426,  as  a  Commissioner  for  the 
survey  of  the  Sea  Banks,'  in  wliich  year  he  and  others  had  the  port  of  Wainfleet 
to  farm,  with  market  and  windmill ;  also,  the  court  of  the  said  market  and 
liaven^and  fishing  with  the  same,  paying  20L  yearly,  and  supporting  all  charges 
relative  to  the  said  haven,  mill,  and  fishing.^  He  is  mentioned  again  in  1441 
as  connected  with  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Chnsti.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Guild 
in  1446,  and  alderman  in  1447.  William  Kyme  was  living  in  Boston  1520^ 
and  1525,  and  was  a  member  of  St  Mary's  Guild  tliere.  Alexander  Kyme, 
his  son,  is  mentioned  in  the  Corporation  Records  as  occupying  a  house  and 
garden  in  Boston  in  1562  ;  his  son  Anthony  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  Sewers 
at  Wainfleet,  in  April  1571  (13  Elizabeth)  ;^  he  was  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1575  ; 
he  resided  at  Wrangle  in  1578,  his  will  being  dated  there  on  the  14th  February 
of  that  year ;  he,  probabl;^',  died  very  soon  after  that  date,  for  liis  will  was 
proved  on  the  lltfi  March  in  the  same  year;  he  left  two  daughters, — Elizabeth, 
married  to  Edward  Calverley,  and  Mary,  affianced  to  Edward  Brocklesby,  his 
ward.  He  mentions  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  the  children  of  his  brothers, 
Grabriel,  Thomas,  and  Nicholas;  and  another  brother,  William,  then  dead, 
apparently  without  having  children,  none  being  mentioned.  The  subsequent 
Kymes  of  Boston  descended  from  either  Gabriel  or  Thomas,  each  of  whom  had 
a  son  named  Thomas ;  and  Thomas,  two  daughters,  named  Dorothy  and  Judith, 
The  descendants  of  William,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  resided,  there  is  reason  to 
snppose,  at  Frampton  and  Kirton  in  1589.  1593,  1697,  1700,  1725,  &c 
Robert  Kyme  died  at  Frampton  in  1797,  and  John  Kime  died  at  Sutterton  in 
January  1855.     William  Kyme,  the  younger  brother  of  Anthony,  and  who 


Christ!  at  Boston,  in  1441  and  1446,  of  which  frater- 
wihj  his  wife,  Alice,  was  also  a  member  in  1447. 
Their  son,  Thomas  Kyme,  of  Friskney,  was  Sheriff 
of  Lincolnshire  in  1473,  and  bore  the  arms  of  Kyme 
of  Kyine.—See  Fuller's  Worthiet,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

His  name  occurs  attached  to  a  deed  to  Richard 
Robinson,  dated  at  Boston  30th  June,  149*i.  He 
had  a  son  John  and  two  daughters,  Agnes  and 
Maade.  Agnes  married  William  Quadring  of  Irby, 
and  Maude  Richard  Massingbird  of  Burgh,  circa 
1473.  John,  the  son,  was  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Corpas  Christ!  at  Boston  in  1500,  and  died  in  1505, 
tdaed  of  the  Manor  of  Wainfleet.  This  John  is 
•opposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Kymes  of  Sticlc- 
§ara,  which  branch  became  extinct  by  the  death  of 
John  Kyme  without  heirs,  ctrra  a.d.  1650.  This 
branch  ik  the  family  is  said  to  have  borne  for  arms, 
argoat,  a  dierron  between  three  trefoils  azure  ;  and 
these  arms  being  impaled  with  those  of  Ayscough  on 
a  shield  in  the  Ayscough  chapel  at  Kelsey,  renders 
ft  probaUe  that  Ann  Ayscough*s  husband  was  of  the 
Sdekford  branch  of  the  Kyme  family.— See  a  MS, 
im  ike  Heralde  ColUge, 

Tbae  arms  also  appear  in  HarL  MS.  1097^  as 
thooe  of  Maude,  daughter  to  Thomas  Kyme  of 
VtUkoftj,  who  miarried  Richard  Massingbird,  and 
also  In  a  If  5.  ta  the  HeraUW  ColUge,  relating  to 
the  Maaaingbird  fismily.  They  are  not  found,  how- 
CfCTt  aaKHig  the  eighteen  coats-of-arms  which  are 
stated  to  have  been  represented  in  the  two  large 
windom  of  the  Hall  in  the  manor-house  at  Kyme, 
IB1S9S. 

There  appears  to  he  an  uncertabty  as  to  the  name 
of  iUme  Ayseoi^*8  husband.  According  to  Speed 
H  «aa  Jokm  Kyme,  a  gentleman  of  Lincolnshire, 


but,  according  to  another  authority  {Archirologia, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  129),  **  Thomas  Kyme  of  Lincolnshire 
married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ays- 
cough of  Kelsey,  in  this  county.**  '*A  lady  who 
was  celebrated,**  says  Bale,  **  for  her  rare  wit  and 
beauty,**  and  who  is  held  in  pity  and  admiration  by 
succeeding  generations  for  her  sufferings  on  the 
rack  and  at  the  stake,  on  account  of  her  religious 
opinions,  and  for  her  heroism,  firmness,  and  con- 
stancy, under  the  severest  tortures,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  what  she  held  to  be  the  truth.  The 
residence  of  her  husband  is  not  stated ;  her  resi- 
dence afterwards  is  said  to  have  been  at  Ewerby 
Thorpe,  near  Sleaford. — Creasky*8  SUqford,  p. 
289. 

A  late  publication  {Memoirs  of  the  Women  of  the 
Reformation)  says,  "  Anne  Ayscough  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Ayscough  of  Kelsey.  Her 
elder  sister  was  betrothed  to  Mr.  Kyme,  the  son  of 
a  near  neighbour  of  Sir  W.  Ayscough  ;  but  she  died 
before  marriage.  Anne  then  married  Mr.  Kyme, 
who  lived  near  Sir  William,  There  was  a  third 
daughter,  Jane,  who  married  into  the  Disney  fa- 
mily.** 

This  statement  increases  the  difficulty.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  branch  of  the  family  of  Kyme, 
which  could  be  said  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sir  William  Ayscough. 

'  Inquis,  ad  quod  damnum, 

'  Dug  DALE  on  Embankment,  p.  240. 

»  Ifnd, 

*  There  was  a  John  Kyme,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
London  1521. 

^  DuGDALE  on  Embankment,  p.  166. 

3d 
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died  before  hiin^  was  town-clerk  of  Boston.    The  fbDowii^  eatrj 
radon  Records  occurs  under  date  1576 : — 


**  WiUism  Eyme,  town-clerk,  in  prison  a] 
deputy  to  last  Michaelmas,  and  now  (&id 


i  an  outlawry. 

ober)  it  is  asreed  that  if  bemoan  olaar 
of  Imprisonment  before  his  next  termj  he  shall  be  restorea  to  ofl9oe^  in  Matu  qw>  primo.'* 


He  has  oocnpied  lua  ofiica  bt 

hliiifcif 


He  probably  died  soon  after  this  date.  Thomas,  the  son  of  either  Gabrid 
or  Thomas,  the  yonnger  brothers  of  Anthony,  who  died  in  l67Sp  man-ied  A^tm 
,  who  was  bnriea  at  Leake  in  1583. 

A  branch  of  the  Kyme  family  had  a  residence  in  Friskney  in  the  reign  of 
ElizabeUL' 

John,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  Kyme,  resided  temporarily  at  Kaldon 
in  Essex,*  and  marri^  (cirea  1590)  Alice,  the  dao^ter  of  Richard  NIgbU 
iilgale,  of  Staffordshire,  Master  of  the  Robes  to  Queen  Eltz&bcth :  he  aflenAari^ 
resided  at  Sunbory,  in  Middlesex,  and  had  thm  children ;  his  son,  Ni^btiD- 
gale,  married  Eliza3)eth,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Edmund  Pigeon,  of  Hsmtptoit- 
npcm-Thames  (ctrca  1610),  where  his  son  Niehtiiiu^e  was  living  m  1640, 
Tnis  last-mentioned  Nightii^ale  is  mentioned  in  the  Subeidy  Rolls  and  Commit- 
uons  of  Anray  for  1642.  He  held  Rochford  Tower  and  lands  under  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and  was  assessed  in  the  parishes  of  Boston^  Tk\\' 
tofk,  and  Freiston,  in  1642.  In  this  year  he  was  also  appointed  on  the  coimoi^ 
sion  to  try  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  He  compounded  for  bis  estate, 
under  the  Protectorate,  by  the  payment  of  66L  He  aied  at  Hampton  1G6& 
His  wife  Judith  was  buried  there  7th  December,  1667.  Ko  farther  reconi  uf 
the  family  is  found  at  Hampton. 

Nightingale,  the  son  of  Nightingale  and  Judith  Kyme,  who  resided  at  Hnmiv 
ton,  was  hving  at  Rochford  Tower  in  1670 ;  another  son,  John,  resided  in  Fish- 
toft  in  1662,  nolding  land  between  Hawthorn  Tree  and  Fishtoft  Church;  he 

was  also  assessed  to  the  subsidy  in  1673.    Nightingale  married  Frances ^ 

His  son  Adiard  succeeded  him  in  the  occupation  of  Rochford  Tower^  tLX\A  wai 
living  there  in  1685,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  an  alderman  of  Boston  by 
James  II.  In  1687  he  petitioned  the  King  to  be  discharged  from  that  oifice, 
alleging  that, — 

**  His  father  and  grandfather  had  been  great  sufferers  for  their  f^ithfnlnoBS  »fid  1<^T>1^^ 
his  Majesty's  father,  and  that  his  own  lojaltj  was  well  known  to  the  odghboui-hood   IM 


*  Oldfield*8  Wainfleetf  p.  171. 

'  There  is  certainly  no  proqf  of  the  i(!entity  of 
John  K3nne,  the  ton  of  Thomas  and  Agnes  of 
Boston,  or  more  probably  of  Leake ;  with  the  John 
Kyme  or  Kime,  who  married  Alice  Nightingale; 
but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  tend  to 
make  the  supposition  highly  probable.  And  first, 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  Jonn  Kyme,  either  at 
Boston  or  Leake;  and  again  John  Kyme  was 
only  a  temporary  sojourner  at  Maldon  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  since  the  name  of  Kyme  or  Kime 
does  not  occur  in  the  register  of  that  parish.  John 
Kvme  removed  from  Maldon  to  either  Sunbury  or 
Kingston -upon  •Thames,  very  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, since  none  of  his  children's  names  are  re- 
corded at  the  former  place.  The  pedigree  of  the 
Kymes  of  Sunbury  is  a  very  short  one ;  it  com- 
mences with  John  Kyme,  who  resided  there  about 
1610,  and  terminates  with  his  children  (a  son  and 
two  daughters),  whose  names  do  not  correspond 
with  those  of  John  Kyme,  the  husband  of  Alice 
Nightingale ;  neither  is  the  name  of  the  wife  of 
Joha  Kyme  of  Sunbury  given,  nor  dates,  nor  arms. 


John  Kyme,  who  marHcd  Alice  NiRbtingi^ini^ 
no  doubt,  the  father  of  Nightingale  Kjmtt 
married  Elizabeth  Pigeon  ivt  HnmptOA,  aid  ; 
there,  for  the  combiDntiuti  of  numes  co^d  » 
occur  in  any  other  LuistAnrc ;  whether  he  w  Ur 
John  Kyme  of  Sunbury « to  n-hom  wchavt  aUudtfi 
is  not  so  certain.  If  lo  these  drcum^timo^i  ti 
joined  the  fact  that  the  stco^d  Ni^htiniral«  KjnC 
(we  believe  also  the^O ,  held  Rochfoni'Tcnrvt  fc 
the  neighbourhood  of  vbich,  arid  at  BoffteOt  Aj 
Kymes  had  resided  for  several  ecBtoriest  Ml 
further,  that  none  of  the  octmc  can  be  foavd  ctfiff 
in  Essex  or  Middlesex  prftiouMio  John,  who  luW 
at  Maldon  for  a  sbrirt  titue^  and  ttttitt^itaUlg  ^ 
Nightingale,  his  gmndson,  who  died  at  ^wft^ 
in  lem ;  we  think  that  it  U  far  fn^m  bd^T* 
**  strained  conclusion  "  that  John  Kyme  rif  MftlM 
and  John  Kyme,  the  ^on  afThoai.K.^  luid  Agstf « 
Boston  or  Leake,  circa  158(],  verc  one  and  N 
same  person.  We  know,  from  the  Svhn4t^^ 
that  one  of  the  great-^nadMias  of  (be  fonntf* 
living  at  Rochfort  Tower  in  1660,  and  that  i  "* 
resided  in  Flshtoft  in  1673, 
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I  above  a  mile  out  of  town ;  that  ho  found  attendance  upon  the  duties  of  an  aldcr- 
>ublesonie,  and  that  chaises  might  arise  to  take  him  from  his  business,  by  which  his 
I  fortunes  might  suffer.    Ho  therefore  requested  to  be  dismissed  from  the  office." 

petition  was  granted.  Mrs.  Prudence  Kymo  (Adlard's  wife)  was  buried 
itoft  1718.  He  died  in  1712.^  His  son  Nightingale  was  living  in  Boston 
:8.  Nightingale's  wife,  Alice,  was  buried  at  Fishtoft  in  1723,  aged  32. 
nghtii^:ale  left  two  sons,  Nightingale  and  Adhird,  the  former  resided  in 
i;  the  latter  at  Fishtoft,  where  he  died  in  1758  ;  Nightingale  died  at  the 
75  in  1789 ;  his  second  wife  was  Bridget  Parkins.  His  son  Nightingale 
I  1814,  without  children,  and  terminated  (it  is  believed)  the  male  line  of 
aDch  of  the  family  of  Kyme  of  Kyme. 

re  yet  remain  three  questions  concerning  the  Kyme  family,  to  which  the 
of  giving  a  solution  are  not  very  apparent 

first  is.  Who  was  the  Mr.  Kyme,  who  married  Cicely  the  daughter  of 
dIV.? 

second.  Who  was  the  Kyme  who  married  Anne  Ayscough  ?  and  the 
Wliat  and  who  were  the  Kymes  of  Lincoln,  and  how  did  they  connect 
le  main  branch  ? 

re  is  very  little  u])on  record  respecting  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  family 
ae  with  the  daughter  of  Edwardf  IV.    Brooke  states, 

dy,  second '  daughter  of  Edward  IV^  was  motioned  to  many  James,  Prince  of 
d  and  Duke  of  Bothsay  (in  1474),  but  it  took  no  effect,  and  so  she  was  married 
December,  1487)  to  John,  Viscount  Welles,'  whom  she  outlived,  and  married  again 
Kyme,  Lincolnshire,  and  died  without  issue.**  ^ 

IEB80N  says, 

ilia,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  wife  of— 1,  John  Viscount  "Wells — 2,  Ktke  of  Lincoln- 
The  Princess  Cicelcy  married  Lord  Welles  about  1488,'  and  her  second  husband, 
ibout  16007    She  was  buried  at  Quarina  in  the  Isle  of  Wight." " 

I  is  all  that  we  can  find  upon  record  respecting  this  maniage,  and  it  is  not 
ait  to  found  even  a  conjecture  upon,  concerning  the  relationship  of  tlie 
ss  Cicely's  second  husband  to  the  Kymes  of  Lincolnshire.^ 
pecting  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Ann  Ayscough  we  have  scarcely 
og  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  stated.  For  the  reasons  we  have 
d,  we  think  he  was  connected  with  the  Kymes  of  Stickford,  a  branch  of 
Tnes  of  Friskney ;  but  here  again  all  is  conjecture.  She  is  said  to  have 
d  Mr.  Kyme  "  in  obedience  to  her  father's  desu:e  or  command.  Her 
from  Popery  so  offended  her  husband,  that  he  drove  her  violently  out  of 
ase."     We  find  it  stated,  that  she  resided  afterwards  at  Ewerby  Thorpe, 


'  the  death  of  Adiard  Kjme,  Rochford 
nd  farm  were  occupied  by  John  Jessup, 
Tied  Adlard's  daughter  Esther ;  Benjamin 
ds  ton,  succeeded  him ;  the  latter  died  in 
die  age  of  79.  The  farm  was  then  held  by 
!W,  Mr.  John  Ayre,  who  died  in  181 6,  and 
terminated  the  holding  of  this  property  by 
€  fiuiiOy,  after  having  oeen  in  their  occu- 
rrteia/y  nearly  200  years,  very  probably 
bly  more. 

KS  also  says  the  second  daughter,»but 
r,  in  his  Diseoverie  qf  Errors,  6fc.  p.  633, 
•d  danshter. 

mnt  Wells  and  his  wife  Cicely  were  ad- 
embers  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  in 
i  1487  ;  he  was  alderman  of  that  Guild  in 
d  died  9th  February,  149B-9,  leaving  two 


daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  who  both  died 
young. — Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
p.  XX. 

'*  Brookie's  Catalogue  of  Nobility,  2  Edward, 
p.  34. 

*  Anderson's  Royal  Oenealoyies,  p.  745,  Table 
492. 

"  Camden. 

^  Yorkb's  Union  of  Honour,  p.  40. 

«  Jbid, 

>  A  paper  in  the  MSS,  Collections  of  the  late 
William  Brand,  Esq.  states,  we  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority,  that  the  second  husband  of 
the  Princess  Cicely  "  was  a  gentleman  of  the  noble 
family  of  Kyme,  of  Kyme  Tower,  near  Boston.** 
Kyme  Tower,  near  Sleqford,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Kymes,  may  be  said  to  be  also  near  Boston. 
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near  Sleafbrd:  the  reeddence  of  her  husband  is  not  mentioned.  Evetytliiiig  » 
latiog  to  this  martyr  for  conscience  sake  appears  to  be  involTed  in  impaMfaEaUB 
obscurity.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  flbe  is  never  mentionedt  eocoept  Ij 
her  maiden  name,  Ann  ATsoouOHi 

Nor  are  we  more  fortunate  with  respect  to  the  third  of  tihe  nnaolved  qMir 
tions  relative  to  the  Ejme  family, —  the  connexion  of  the  Kymea  of 
with  the  main  branch,  or  rather  the  stem  and  parent  stock  of  the  K] 

The  Kymes  were  settled  in  Lincoln  as  early  as  the  middle  of  u 
century,  as  we  find  by  the  following  recital,  wnich  is  not  very  creditaUe  to  As 
party  concerned. 

^Ral^h  Morewood,  the  bailiff  to  WniXiJC  ns  Etmi^  a  rich  and  powwfbl  mn^  «M 
resided  in  Thorabriggate  in  linoohi,  fSorcibly  took  a  quantity  of  goods  out  of  a  boat  on  At 
Witham,  belonffinff  to  Alfred  of  HoweL  whioh  the  owner  was  oompdled  to  repovelHailr 
the  payment  of  auurge  fine.  Stephen  de  flastings.  the  senesohal  of  WiDiam  de  Kjib&8M 
actinff  under  his  authority,  took  possession  of  Dockdyke  Haven,  and  impoaod  an  iUqpllBl 
on  all  ships  and  vessels  Monginff  to  the  merchants  of  linooln  passing  and  repaasingtotti 
port  of  Boston.  Tlie  dtisensof  Lincoln  sent  agents  to  Dockdyke  Ibr  the  proteofcaon  of  Mr 
rights;  bntBalphMorewood,  with  a  posse  of  his  followers,  drove  them  off  by  vklenee;  ad 
though  th^  subsequently  called  in  the  aid  of  the  King's  bailifik  the  Kjme  paiiy  |niMi 
the  most  powerfol,  and  retained  possession  of  the  disputed  pQint.** ' 

Respecting  another  of  the  Lincoln  Kymes,  Lelakd  says, 

"There  lay  in  a  ohapelle  at  the  White  Freres  ^Linooln),  a  rioh  mardfaannt  eaDed  BhhI- 
phus  de  Kyme,  whose  image  was  thens  taken  and  set  at  we  South  Ends  of  the  nevGHtili 
of  the  Conduits  head  of  water  in  Wikerford.**  *  * 

We  have  no  further  information  respecting  the  Eymes  of  Lincoln;  tiie  flSOjt 
probable  conjecture  is,  that  they  were  descendants  fix>m  a  jnnior  branch  of  W  ' 
of  the  early  generations  of  the  Kymes  of  Kym& 

Neither  time  nor  labour  has  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  thh  Memairt 

but  we  have  been  able  to  disperse  only  a  very  little  of  the  obscurity  which  hii 
long  rested  upon  some  important  portions  of  the  history  of  this  ancient  familj* 
There  are  doubts  also  respecting  some  other  parts ;  in  these  latter  cases  vs 
have  exercised  our  best  judgment,  and  endeavoured  to  be  influenced  in  oor 
conclusions  by  the  preponderance  of  evidence  before  us.  Where  we  have  msda 
a  positive  statement,  it  has  always  been  based  upon  documentary  evidence.  Our 
materials  have  been  imperfect,  and  therefore  our  conclusions  may  erroneooii 
but  what  we  have  done  may  be  serviceable  to  future  inquirers. 


GILBERT  OF  HOLLAND 

'^  Took  his  name  from  this  part  of  the  country,  because  he  was  a  dili^nt  preacher  to  te 
people  hero.  His  fame  was  so  great,  that  the  funous  St.  Bernard  invited  him  to  come  lai 
live  with  him  at  Clairvaulx,  in  Burgundy,  where  he  became  St  Bernard's  sdiolar,  and  glW 
so  eminent,  that  Trithemius,  a  Gterman,  thus  commends  him,  saving,  *  Vir  ertU  in  mrij^ttir 
bus  divinis  stitdiosus  et  egregie  doctus^  inaenio  subtilis,  et  cloeras  doquio.^  He  was  frequent^ 
a  substitute  to  St.  Bernard,  continuing  ms  sermons  from  these  words,  '  In  Ceiuio  mM  fit 
noctesy  &C..  unto  the  end  of  the  book,  being  46  sermons.  He  flourished  about  1S0(^  vA 
was  buried  at  Cisteaux,  in  France."  • 

In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  Jan.  1818,  p.  22,  he  is  styled  Abbot  of 
Swineshead,  and  is  said  to  have  died  1280. 

— -^^ 

>  Hundred  Rolls,  and  Oliver's  Religious  Houses  on  ike  WUkam, 

^  Itinerary.  ^  Magna  Brit.  Lincoiiiffttre, 


JOHN  DE  KIRKETOX,  ETC. 
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JOHN   DE   KIRKETON, 

rton,  in  Holland^  LincolnshiFe,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  by 
ig,  in  the  1 9th  Edward  II. ;  he  was  possessed  of  the  manors  of  Tattershall 
ombj  in  this  county,  which  he  made  a  feoffment  of  to  Adam  de  Wells 
hers,  to  stand  seisea  thereof,  to  the  use  of  himself,  Isabella,  his  wife,  and 
leirs.  He  was  summoned  to  Parliament  in  the  36th  and  37th  of  Edward 
nd  cUed  the  41st  of  the  same  reign,  apparently  without  descendants;  his 
heirs  being  Sir  John  de  Tudenham,  knight,  Kichard  de  Lina,  John  do 
r,  and  William  de  Sutton,  rector  of  the  church  of  Whitwell. 
itemporary  with  the  above,  and  presumed  to  be  of  the  same  family,  was 
as  die  Eirketon,  who  was  smnmoned  to  Parliament  the  16  Edward  III., 
5ver  after. 

3  arms  of  the  Eirketons  were,  Barry  of  six,  gules  and  azure.  ^ 
)  Eirketon  family  had  considerable  property  in  Boston  in  1367. 


ROGER  DE  LA  GOTER, 

Botulph^s,  was  the  master  of  the  school  of  St  Peter's  House  at  Cambiidge, 
— Leland's  Collectanea,  voL  v.  p.  194. 


RICHARD  FLEMMYNG, 

ST  of  Arts,  and  founder  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of 
about  1410 ;  after  which,  growing  in  favour  with  King  Henry  V.  and  some  of  the 
lobles,  he  was  in  1420  raised  to  the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln,  and  1425,  was,  by  Pope 
V.  (to  whom  he  was  chamberlain),  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  York,  but 
m  and  chapter  of  the  same  place  relinquishing  him,  chose  John  Kemp,  Bishop  of 
1,  to  that  see,  a  person  better  favoured  by  them  in  all  resiHJcts :  so  that  he  returning 
bishopric  of  Lmcoln  again,  si)ent  the  i*est  of  his  days  in  peace,  and  there  died 
y  26th,  1430-31."— Gdtch's  Oxford,  p.  234,  et  seq. 


GEORGE  RIPLEY, 

imous  alchymist,  was  bom  at  Boston ;  he  was  admitted  a  canon  regular 
idlington  Monastery,  where,  having  continued  some  time,  and  devoted 
If  to  the  study  of  alchymy,  he  travelled  into  Italy  and  France,  and  em- 
l  nearly  twenty  years  in  chemical  and  abstruse  researches  in  endeavouring 
cover  the  philosopher's  stone,  an  object  pursued  with  great  enthusiasm 
r  the  ignorant  and  credulous  age  in  which  he  lived.^  At  his  return  from 
1,  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  absolved  him  from  the  observance  of  the  rules  of 
ler,  uiat  he  might  prosecute  his  studies  with  more  convenience  and  freedom. 
lis  convent  not  concurring  with  this  very  liberal  indulgence,  he  turned 


f  KS'  DormiuU  and  Extinct  Baronage,  vol.  i. 

IMOLS  lays  that  Ripley,  daring  his  long 
EUiodes,  gave  the  knights  of  Malta  100,000/. 
r  towards  maintaining  the  war  against  the 

AsHMOLB  could  not  have  made  this  in- 
aascrtion  without  supposing  a  circumstance 
incredible,  that  Ripley  was  absolutely  in 
cm  of  the  philosopher's  stone.— See  Ash- 

Theairum  Chemiatm,  Svo.  1652,  p.  458. 
r  says,  **  Ripley,  the  alchemist,  when  he 
>ld  In  the  tower,  the  first  time  he  found  it 


spoke  these  words, —  '  per  medium  eorum,^  that  is, 
*per  medium  ignis  et  sulphuris.*** — Tcible  Talk, 
p.  61. 

MosiES  Stringer  says,  "  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  after  Raymond  Sully  and  Sir  George 
Ripley  had  so  largely  multiplied  gold,  the  Lords 
and  Commons  conceived  some  danger  from  the 
Regency  having  such  immense  treasures  at  com- 
mand,** &c.  &c.  *'  An  act  was  therefore  passed 
against  multiplying  gold  and  silver,  and  made  it 
death  to  attempt  it,'*  &c.  &c. 
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GEOBGE   BIPLET,  ETC, 


Carmelito  at  St.  Botolph's^  in  Lincolnshire^  and  died  an  Anchorite^  in  that 
fratcniitv,  in  1490,  and  was  buried  within  the  Carmelite  Monastery  at  Boston.^ 
Plis  works  were  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rosicrucian  tribe,  and  printed  at 
Casscl  in  1549,  in  12nio.     Thomas  Warton,  si)eaking  of  Riplet,  says, — 

**  His  chemical  poems  are  nothing  more  than  the  doctrines  of  alchemy  clothed  in  phin 
Language,  and  a  very  nigged  versification.  The  capital  i)erformance  is  the  Campauid  </ 
Aldiemie,  written  in  the  year  1471.  It  is  in  the  octave  metre,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  the 
Fourth.  Ripley  left  a  few  other  compositions  on  his  favourite  science,  which  were  printed 
by  Ashmole,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  this  abu&ed  species  of  philosophy.  One  of  them, 
the  Mcdullt,  NNTitten  in  1470,  is  dedicated  to  Archbishop  NeviL    These  pieces  have  no 


other  merit  than  that  of  serving  to  dcvelope  the  histonr  of  chemistry  in  England. 
certainly  contributed  nothing  to  the  state  of  our  poetry.  ■ 


l%ey 


Ripley's  principal  work  was  first  printed  by  Ashmole  in  1591;  it  was  re- 
printed by  hnn  in  the  "  Theatrum  Cliemicum  Brit"  Three  different  translations 
into  Latin  have  been  published.  The  greater  part  of  Ripley's  works  were 
printed  at  Cassel,  in  1619,  in  12nio.  The  title  of  Ripley's  great  work  at  full 
IS,  "  The  Compound  of  Alchymy,  or  the  ancient  hidden  Art  of  Archemie,  con- 
taining the  right  and  perfectest  Means  to  make  the  Philosopher's  Stone^  Aumm 
Ihtabiley  with  other  excellent  Experiments.  Divided  into  twelve  gates,  first 
written  by  the  learned  and  truly  rare  Philosopher  of  our  Nation,  Geoi^  Ripley, 
sometime  Chanon  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire;  and  dedicated  to  King  Ed* 
ward  IV.  Wliereunto  is  adjoined,  his  Epistle  to  the  King,  his  Vision,  his  \YneeIe, 
and  others  his  Works,  never  before  published,  with  certain  brief  editions  of 
other  notable  Writers  concerning  the  same ;  pet  forth  by  Ralph  Rabbards,  Gen- 
tleman, studious  and  exj^ert  in  Archemical  Arts."^ 


WILLIAM  RENNINGTON, 

son  of  Robert  Rennington,  of  the  town  of  Boston,  fishmonger,  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  1500. 


LEONARD  BOSTON 

was  a  monk  of  Spalding  Priory  at  its  dissolution;  he  was  alive  in  1553,  ami 
received  a  iK'iision  of  2/.* 


BOSTON  OF  BURY. 

The  correct  name  of  this  person  was,  according  to  Dr.  Caius,  John  Bosto!I 
OF  Bury.  He  was  born  at  Boston,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk  of  Bury. 
He  travelled  over  England,  and  diligently  examined  the  libraries  in  the  monas- 
teries, which  enabled  him  to  compile  a  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  both 


»  Mr.  WiM.iAM  HkvDvkks,  in  his  paper  On 
the  Priory  of  St.  Mart/  at  liridUngtnn  (See  Re- 
ports,  i^c.  of  Associated  Architcctura}  Society,  vol.  iii. 
p.  43,  1854),  says,  that  Ripley,  styled  by  him  Sir 
Georpe  Ripley,  "  wrote  numerous  works  on  science 
and  alchemy,  and  also  the  lives  of  St.  John  de 
Uridlington,  and  St.  Botolph,  and  some  theological 
treatises."  It  is  further  stated,  in  a  note  to^  the 
name  paper,  that  "  Sir  Georcje  Ripley  was  buried  at 
Bridlington,  and  that  "  a  rude  sketch  of  his  tomb  is 
-^served  in  the  British  Museum. — Harleian  MSS, 
le//.  £."    The  account  wc  have  given  in  the  text, 


is  upon  the  authority  of  Hen^drrwell^S  JTW*Tf 
of  Scarborough,  p.  257,  and  Tanner's  Bib,  Brit' 
p.  033.  We  have  not  met  with  any  other  ootioe  d 
RfPLKY*s  Life  of  St.  Botolph. 

'  W^ARTON*3  History  qf  English  Pof/ry,  vol.  B. 
p.  337. 

^  London,  imprinted  by  Thomas  Crerin,  1599i 
4to.  p.  100.  This  book  is  ofexceedin^y  rare  oc- 
currence ;  a  copy  was  priced  at  10/.  in  LokgmaV 
AND  Co.'s  Bibliotheca  AnglO'Poetiea,  1815,  ToLi* 
p.  438. 

'  LincolnsfUre  Tdagazine,  vol.  i.  p.  438. 
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fbre^  and  English,  whose  works  were  extant  in  his  age.  Tliis  catalogue  was 
80  ebborately  executed,  as  not  only  to  give  the  general  titles,  but  also  the 
initial  words  of  every  book,  and  the  place  in  each  library  wliere  it  was  to  be 
found*  Leland  made  great  use  of  this  laborious  work.  The  manuscript  has 
never  been  entirely  printed.  A  portion  of  it  appeared  in  the  preface  to  Tan- 
im's  "  Bibliotheca,"*  but  no  translation  of  it  exists  among  Tanner's  papers.^ 
The  manuscript  was  dedicated  to  Henry  IV.,  in  whose  reign  the  writer  hved; 
he  completed  his  work  about  1410.  This  valuable  catalogue  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Thomas  Gale,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  writer  states, 
that  he  found  more  than  two  hundretl  libraries,  contaming  books  fit  to  be 
entered  in  his  catalogue,  being  the  works  of  near  seven  hundred  authors,  besides 
various  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  comments.* 


IRBY  FAMILY. 


The  family  of  Irbt,  or  Irebt,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  name  taken  from 
tile  coun^  of  Lincoln,*  where  the  chief  branch  of  the  family  long  flourished, 
being  lords  of  Ireby  or  Irby,  in  Candleshoe  wapentake,  in  tlie  county  of  Lincoln, 
bat  since  gone  to  another  family. 

Sir  William  de  Irby,^  knight,  in  1251,  35  Henry  IIL,  was  witness  to  the 
charter  of  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Hales,  county  of  Gloucester,  granted  by 
the  Eang's  brother,  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  King  of  the  Romans.  Also  to  a 
charter  of  confirmation  to  the  Monastery  of  St  Bega,  in  Cumberland,  granted 
by  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  to  another  charter  of  the 
aforementioned  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,^  to  the  Priory  of  Knaresborough, 
county  of  York,  dated  10th  April,  1257.  This  Sir  William  was  probably  in 
some  considerable  emplo3niient  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  an  attendant  upon 
his  second  son,  Richard  Earl  of  Coniwall. 

In  5  Edwanl  III.,  1332,^  John  de  Ireby  appeared  as  one  of  the  jurors,  in  an 
inquest  taken  before  the  King's  escheator,  for  founding  tlie  chjiuntry  in 
Wigt<m,  by  John  Gerroun  and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  granting  it  togetlior 
with  the  advowson  of  the  church,  to  the  Abbey  of  Ilohncultruni,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland. 

Robert  Erby,  or  Irby,  of  Laceby,  county  of  Lincoln,  married  one  of  the 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Herbert  Flvnton,  Esq.  (by  his  wife,  one  of  the 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Walter  de  la  Lynde,  Lord  of  Laceby,  and  Bul- 
brook,  county  of  Sussex),  by  whom  he  had  issue,  Robert,  wlio  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Lowdham,  knight,  and  had  issue ;  Bennet  Ireby,  Esq., 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gainsby,  knight,  and  had  issue, 

Robert®  Ireby,  Esq.,  who  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Thimbleby  of 
Polham,  Esq.,  comity  of  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  Thomas,  who  died 
without  issue,  and 

Anthony  Ireby,  or  Irby,  Esq.,  who  was  seated  at  Gosberton,  county  of  Lin- 
coln, and  died  June  21st,  1552.  He  married  Alice,  daugliter  of  John  Boun- 
taine,  Esq.,  and  by  her,  who  died  in  1557,  had  issue. 


'  ThmBiNiaiheeaBritannieO'Hibemica,  printed  in 
1748,  of  which  Boston**  catalogue  of  writers  makes 
avcrfsmaU  part  of  the  preface. — ReUquia  Galeanat 
p.  191. 

«  6eni1emM*9  Magazine,  Nor.  1819. 

*  Chuktom's  Barljf  BngUih  Clmreheif  p.  332. 


*  Tpsta  de  Nerill,  Lincoln. 

*  Dugoale's  Monastiron, 

^  Mnnasiica  Aug.  vol.  ii.  pp.  b34,  5,  and  G. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  886-40-6. 
^  Copied  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 
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!•  Rose^  who  married  John  Bolles,  of  Scampton^  county  of  Lincoln. 
2.  Catherine,  wife  of  Thomas  Pearson. 
2.  Jane,  who  married  William  Bennet 

4.  Margaret,  who  married  Henry  Deathe. 

5.  Dorothy,  who  maiTied  John  Domesday. 

6.  John,  who  died  10th  April,  1553,  married  Rose,  daughter  of  Cutler 
Overton. 

7.  Edward,  died  without  issue. 

8.  Giles,  died  without  issue. 

9.  Leonard,  who  was  one  of  the  representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  Ixmni^ 
of  Boston,  county  of  Lincoln,  from  1  Mary  to  6  Philip  and  Mary;  and, 
again,  in  5  and  13  Elizabeth,  1563  and  1571.^    He  married  Ann,  daughter  of 

,  and  had  issue,  Edmund,  who  died  unmarried,  and  Alice,  wife  of  -^ 

Gates. 

10.  Thomas  Irby,  Esq.,  was  seated  at  Whapload  Hall,  county  of  LincoiiL 
He  married  Isabel,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Serieant,  E^.,  of  Moolton, 
county  of  Lincoln,  and  was  buried  at  Whapload,  April  30th,  1561.  He  hid 
issue, 

1.  Audrey,^  who  married  April  22d,  1560,  Thomas  Terril,  and  had  issue. 

2.  Dorothy,  who  married  June  25th,  1565,  John  Brison,  and  had  issa& 

3.  Anne,  who  married  September  26th,  1583,  Simon  Eger,  and  was  buikd 
at  Whapload,  May  30th,  1588. 

4.  Beatrice,  who  married  August  3d,  1586,  George  Walkot 

5.  Anthony  Irby,  who  servea  in  Parliament  for  the  borouprh  of  BostODi  in 
the  31st,  39th,  and  43d  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  dso  in  the  first  of 
her  successor.  King  James  I.  On  October  13th,  1538,  tliis  Anthony  purchased 
of  Robert  Radcliffe,^  Lord  Fitzwalter  and  Earl  of  Sussex,  the  manors  of  Monl- 
ton,  Fitzwalter,  and  Medietas  Dominorum,  heretofore  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
Lords  de  Moulton,  Barons  of  Egremcnt,  which  said  manors  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  Lord  Boston  (1856).  He  was  early  attached  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  being  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  held  in  hiirh  estimation  by  that 
society:  he  shared,  with  others,  the  hi<rhest  lionours  which  tliat  body  has  to 
confer,  being  called  to  the  bench  in  32  Elizabeth ;  after  which,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  he  was  ap])ointed  autumn  reader  to  the  society.  His  arms  were  deposited 
in  the  tliird  window  of  the  chapel  towards  the  north,  which,  according  to  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  were,  argent,  fretty  sable,  with  his  name,  Anth.  Irby, 
over  them.*  lie  was  aj)pointed  one  of  the  masters  in  Chancery  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  He  married  at  Whaj)load,  22d  December,  1575,  Alice  Tash, 
widow ;  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Welbye,  Esq.,  of  Moulton,  and  by  her,  who 
was  buried  at  Whapload,  April  21st,  1602,  had  issue, 

1.  Thomas,  baptised  July,  1576,  died  an  infant 

2.  Anthony,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  Thomas,  baptised  ^lareh  5th,  1580,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Daniel  Dunn,  knight,  but  by  her,  who  married,^  secondly,  Henry  Dawtree,  Esq., 
had  no  issue. 

4.  Leonard,  baptised  June  27th,  1582. 


•  Notitia  Parliamentarian  Brownk  Wilms  ;  and 
Mamtscript  Memoirs^  penes  Maurick  Johnson, 
Armiper,  Spalding:. 

'  All  these  dates  were  copied  from  the  Register  at 
Whapload,  in  1778. 

*  Sfems.in  Com.  Lincoln^  folio  80. 

^  He  added  to  and  improved  certain  charities 


given  to  poor  widows  in  Wliapload  and  Mooltoiif  I? 
his  kinsman,  W^illiam  Tash,  Esq.,  Sqitcmbcr  ttkt 
1624. 

*  Copied  from  Sir  Anthony  Irby's  settkmeiit,  flo 
his  marriagre  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wnjt 
Bart.,  penes  Lord  Boston. 
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5.  Eenelon,  baptised  September  1st,  1583 ;  buried  at  Whapload,  December 
29th,  1585. 

6,  7.  Alice  and  Anne,  twins,  baptised  January  3d,  1584.  Anne*  married  at 
(¥liapload  Church,  June  6th,  1606,  Sir  Francis  South,  knight,  of  Kelsteme, 
Montj  of  Lincoln;  and  AHce  married  at  Whapload,  September  28th,  1603, 
Robert  Ballam,  Esq.,  of  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Anthony  Irby,  Esq.,  father  of  these  children,  was  buried  at  Whapload, 
October  6th,  1625.  He  was  appointed  recorder  of  Boston  in  1613  (having  been 
lepaty-recorder  since  1599),  and  held  that  office  until  his  death.  His  arms, 
mrmounted  by  a  pennon,  formerly  existed  in  Boston  Clmrch. 

Sir  Anthony  Iroy,  knight,  baptised  January  9th,  1577,  eldest  surviving  son, 
nuurried  in  lebruary,  1603,  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  Sir  John  Peyton, 
Bart,  of  Isdhem,  county  of  Cambridge,  and  by  her,  who  married  secondly 
Sir  George  le  Hunte,  knight,  of  Bradley,  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1633,  had  issue, 

1.  Sir  Anthony,  his  successor. 

2.  Edward,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  David  Hervey,  Esq.,  of  Evendin, 
DOfonty  of  Lincoln,  and  by  her,  who  married,  secondly,  the  Hon.  Peregrine 
Bertie,  third  son  of  Robert  Earl  of  Lindsey,  had  no  issue. 

3.  Thomas,  baptised  June  16th,  1608,  married  January  9th,  1643,  at  Boston, 

Susan,  daughter  of Caher,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  issue,*  Anthony,  baptised 

June  14th,  1646,  D.D.,  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  several  good  pre- 
Gsmients  in  the  Church ;  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh  Massey,  Esq. 
[ancestor  of  Hugh  Lord  Massey,  of  Duntryleage),  and  had  issue,  1.  Alice,  who 
married  John  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Dunkip.  2.  Thomas,  baptised  August  24th, 
1648*  3.  Alice,  baptised  December  4th,  1649,  buried  at  Whapload,  June  13th, 
1649^50.    4.  Elizabeth,  baptised  July  9th,  1609,  died  young. 

4.  Alice,  who  married  first,  Francis  Jermy,  Esq.,  of  Grenton,  county  of 
Norfolk  (by  whom  she  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters),  and,  secondly,  Ed- 
mnnd  de  Grey,  Esq.,  of  Merton,  county  of  Norfolk  (ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Walsingham) ;  she  died  July  30th,  1665,  aged  fifty-six. 

To  the  memory  of  Sir  Anthony  Irby  (who  died  in  1625),  and  his  lady,  a 
Bomptuons  monument  was  erected,  and  is  still  standing  in  the  west  end  of  the 
Dortn  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of  Whapload,  county  of  Lincoln,  where  the 
Eeunily  then  had  estate  and  seat^ 

On  the  frieze  of  this  monimient,  in  Roman  capitals,  is  written : — 

Here  lieth  buried  Sir  Anthony  Irby,  Knight, 

Sonne  of  Anthonie  Irby,  Ebq. 

And  Alice,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas 

Welbye  op  Moulton,  Esq.,  ^^^^ICH 

Sir  Anthonie  took  to  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 

OP  Sir  John  Peyton  op  Lselham,  in  the  county 


*  In  the  chancel  of  Kel^terne  church,  county  of 
linccdn,  is  a  monument  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tUm: — 

"  Here  Ueth  huried  in  the  vault  the  hodie  of 
Dame  Anne  South,  second  wife  of  Sir  Francis 
Sooth  of  Kelftcme,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  knight, 
and  leeond  danehter  of  Anthonie  Irbie  of  Whapload, 
in  the  eonnty  of  Lincoln,  esquire,  and  Alice  his  wife. 
She  bad  issue  by  her  husband  six  sonnes,  viz.  John, 
Firanday  Anthonie,  Thomas,  Charles,  and  Henric ; 
and  ftre  danghters,  viz.  AHce,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  Jane, 
and  EHiabeth.  She  lived  virtuously,  and  died  in 
•oond  Cuth  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  1620.'* 

Arms. — ^Argent,  two  bars,  gules ;  in  chief,  a  mul- 
let, saldc ;  a  crescent,  for  difference  impaling  a  fret 
of  dgbt  pieces,  saUe  on  a  gules,  a  chaplet,  or. 


'  Vide  Collins'  Pefrage^  1770,  vol.  viii.,  and 
Arch  dale's  Irish  Peerage^  vol,  vii. 

Thomas  Irby,  Esq.,  was  a  magistrate  for  the  divi- 
sion  of  Holland  in  1646,  and  one  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  levy,  assess,  and  collect  the  tax  laid 
upon  the  county  by  the  Parliament  on  the  20th 
September,  1643,  to  pay  the  forces.  The  tax  for  Lin- 
coln amounted  to  812/.  10s.  per  month. 

3  PiiiNEAS  Fletcher  composed  a  long  elegy 
on  the  death  of  this  Sir  Anthony  Irby. — See  Chal- 
mers' PoetSf  vol.  vi.  p.  165,  with  the  following 
anagram  on  his  name : — 


'  Antonius  IrbiuSf 
An  virtus  obiens.*^ 


3  E 
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OF  Cavdridob,  Knioht  and  Baronet,  dibckndrd 

from  the  noblr  race  of  the  uff0rd8,  somsnhb 

Eari^  of  Suffolk  bt  whom  he  had  ibbub 

Sir  Anthonie  Irby,  Knioht,  Edward,  Thohab^ 

Alice,  Elizabeth,  who  died  an  infant. 

Sir  Anthonie,  the  eidebt,  married  to  hib  fibst 

Wife,  Frances,  dauohter  of  Sir  William  Wrat, 

Knight  and  Baronet,  and  Frances,  his  wife,  daughteb 

of  Sir  William  Drurt  of  HAifrrED,  in  Suffolk,  Knioht, 

hib  second,  Maroarbt,  daughter  of 

Sir  Richard  Smith,  of  the  oountt  of  Kent,  E^nioht. 

Sir  Anthony  Irby,  Knight^  eldest  son  and  heir,  was  appointed  Hj^Hberiff 
for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  13th  Charles  L  He  represented  the  boroii|^  of 
Boston  in  Parliament,  15th  and  16th  Charles  I.,  and  the  8th,  11th,  15th,  aOA^ 
and  31st  Charles  II.  He  was  one  of  the  forty-seven  members  impriuKXied  bj. 
the  army  on  the  6th  of  December,  1648,  24th  Charles  L,  and  appears  to  ta 
one  of  the  sixteen  sent  for  to  Whitehall,  on  the  20th  of  die  same  month,  w]mb» 
upon  refusing  to  promise  Commissary-Greiieral  Ireton  not  to  attempt  anydupg 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  and  army,  he  was  diwniwad  widianft 
an  engagement,  and  left  at  liberty  to  sit  in  the  House  again,  if  he  thoqdbt 
proper.^  He  married  four  wives;  first,  in  1623,  Frances,  dan^ter  of  Sir 
William  Wray,  Bart,  of  Glentworth,  county  of  Lincoln,  by  whomlie  had  imm- 
one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  in  1645,  the  Hon.  George  Monti^iie  of 


*  Sir  Anthony  Irby  was  also  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  levy  and  collect  the  Parliamentary  tax 
forpaying  the  forces. 

Tlie  statement  in  the  text  (which  was  Aimished 
by  the  second  Lord  Boston,  for  the  CoUeetitms/or 
the  Hittory  of  Bnton^  published  in  1820),  is  very 
mnch  at  variance  with  the  tenor  of  the  fallowing 
letter :  we  cannot  account  for  the  diMrepancy. — 5re 
nlso  much  relating  to  Sir  Anthony  Irby,  In  the 
third  Division  of  this  volume,  in  the  Hititcry  of  the 
period. 

A  Letter  Written  to  an  Honourable  Member  of  the 

House  of  Commons. 
(From  a  Collection  of  Broadsuhs  fol.  of  Ihe  period, 

Uy  a  MS.  note  it  was  issued  December  20tb, 

1648.) 
"  Sir, — The  jealousies  that  are  a^lnst  certain 
Members  of  the  Parliament,  concerninfr  their  failinfj: 
in  their  places  and  tnist,  privcs  us  sensible  occasion 
(as  to  call  to  minde  the  several!  happinesses  which  we 
of  this  Corporation  have  received  in  your  part  of 
representation  of  us,  so  for  your  further  eucouraire- 
ment  in  well-doing)  to  expresse  our  thankfulnesse 
fcr  the  same  as  to  G(h1,  so  to  yourself.  Sir,  we  do 
thankfully  acknowledge,  that  for  more  than  eight 
ycers  past,  as  you  were  freely  chosen  by  us,  so  you 
iiave  freely  and  cheerfiiliy  all  this  time  taken  this 
charge  upon  you  of  serving  your  countrey  as  one  of 
the  Burgesses  of  this  Borough.  To  which  place  wc 
had  the  more  reason  to  make  choice  of  you,  most  of 
ns  having  plentifull  experience  of  your  fitoesse,  in 
mnilrie  respects,  and  of  your  fidclitie  manifested  in 
former  Parliaments,  in  which  we  found  your  readie 
willingnesse  not  only  to  be  active  for  publick  good, 
hut  to  suifer  also  with  cheerfulnesse  in  the  publick 
cause  of  the  commonwealth.  Sundrie  of  us  well 
know,  and  thankfully  remember  your  carriage 
against  the  Loan  money,  and  other  projects  tending 
to  publick  detriment,  though  much  to  your  par- 
ticular hazard  in  bearing  witnesse  against  them.  And 
as  for  this  present  Parliament,  which  hath  passed 
the  greatest  hazards,  trials,  and  oppositions,  of  any 


ffor  maintenance  whereof;  m  wo  of  tUi  I— lit 
xirom  the  first  all  along  to  tiiia  day  ban  oifVi 
with  them  against  the  eommon  cneBj),  •> josll 
particular  have  always  eoantenaBoed  maa  flMOiMi 
ns  therein,  as  well  In  your  peraonaU  M  ottNr  Mil* 
tance  in  the  same  common  cmae.  At  ftr  yMi 
carriage  in  this  Parliament,  fhovgh  we  endd  ilk  Is 
spectators,  eye  and  eare  witDctna  tlieieof«  yitvfe 
have  not  been  wanting  to  be  Inqniaithre  after  Iht 
same.  The  result  of  which  inquisition  evcrrcndeH 
you  to  us  a  dilligent  attendant,  as  of  the  Hoosi^io 
of  the  particular  committees,  and  one  that  eicr 
closed  with  that  party  in  the  House  that  BOit 
endeavoured  reformation  of  things  amisae,  both  ii 
the  Church  and  Commonwealth. 

'*  And  as  to  such  particular  occarion,  aa  tbSMOat* 
poration  hath  had  in  this  Parliament,  both  ftr  o« 
Church  and  our  garrison,  we  thank  you  for  it;  yiv 
endeavours  have  Wn  most  readily  extended  to  Ite 
utmost  of  our  behalfs.  And  for  your  earriaee  iatkt 
country  at  such  times  as  you  have  had  ll^MX^rti 
come  amongst  us,  we  thanUully  acknowledge  tHt 
in  order  to  the  weal  publick,  both  aa  a  Justice  oflk 
Peace  and  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  FarliaBCi^ 
you  have  been  very  active  in  fUsconntenaacbf 
persons  ill-Bifecte<l,  or  any  ways  obstructlDg  or  Im- 
peding the  publick  service  of  the  ParllamcBt,  a' 
encouraging  and  advancing  the  payment  of  tasM» 
and  execution  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  ParBwn*^ 
Wc  well  remember  your  seizing  and  sending  to  til 
Pariiament  the  High  Sheriffe  that  was  of  tMi 
county,  and  your  proceedings  against  other  potest 
enemies  of  this  county.  And  to  this  day  we  hi** 
observed  your  adhering  to  the  first  prindpsls.  * 
well  by  expressing  the  like  activity  for  the  Ptf* 
liaments  occasions  here  in  the  countrey,  as  by  ^ 
letters,  which  some  of  us  have  seen,  as  also  by  jotf 
rejoicing  at  the  successes  of  the  PiirUament's  11*9 
under  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Fairfisx,  aad  fM^ 
bewailings  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  kingdom  af* 
the  Scots*  invasion  this  sommer,  of  which  also  fo** 
of  us  are  witnesses.  And  surely  your  own  adf*" 
tagc  to  your  particular  estate  hath  not  been  atii' 
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D,  county  of  Northampton,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Earl  of  M an- 
r  (by  his  third  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Crouch,  Esq.),  by  wlioiii 
1  issue,  Charles,  created  Earl  of  Halifax,  Irby,  Montague,  and  otfier 
m.  She  died  February  9th,  1684,  and  was  buried  the  16th  following, 
Catherine's  Church,  near  the  Tower,  with  her  husband,  who  was  Master 
Catherine's. 

second  wife  was^  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard 
,  Knight,  and  Privy  Councillor,  of  Ostenhanger,  county  of  Kent,  by  whom 
1  no  surviving  issue ;  she  was  buried  at  Boston,  July  19th,  1631. 

Anthony  took  to  his  third  wife,*  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
taniy  Knight,  of  Southacre,  county  of  Norfolk  (who  was  Lord  Mayor  of 
o),  and  by  her,  who  died  November  28th,  1640,  he  had  issue,  Jane,  Mar- 
aud Jane,  who  died  infants. 

her  memory  is  erected  a  large  marble  slab  in  the  middle  aisle  of  Totten- 
/hnrch,  county  of  Middlesex,  inlaid  with  brass,  which  has  these  arms,  a 
able^  cm  a  canton,  gules,  a  chaplet,  or,  for  Irby,  impaling  paly  of  six, 
;  and  gules,  a  chevron,  or,  for  Barkham.  The  emgies  of  a  la/ly  and  three 
ters  kneeling  to  a  desk,  and  this  inscription  underneath :  — 

re  under  lieth  the  body  of  Margaret  Irby,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Barkham, 
me  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  late  the  wife  of  Sir  Anthony  Irby,  Knight,  of  Boston, 
ooln,  by  whom  she  had  issue  throe  daughters,  Jane,  Margaret,  and  Jane,  aJl  of  which 
iflcne  their  mother,  and  lie  interred  here.** 

Anthony  married,  fourthly,  in  1647,  Catherine,  third  daughter  of  Wil- 
Liord  Paget  of  Beaudesert,  county  of  Stafford,  and  of  his  lady,  Frances, 
ter  of  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  Kn^ht  of  the  Garter  (who  was 
led  bv  the  rebels  in  1649),  which  lady  died^  in  1695,  and  had  issue  by 
rho  died  January  2d,  1681-2,  and  was  buried  in  St  Margaret's  Church, 
omster,  January  10th  following. 
ksme,  died  unmarried,  and  was  buried  at  Boston,  December  17th,  1662. 


io  aU  this ;  for  as  for  recompense  from  us, 
re  BoUy  pleased  to  wave  it,  and  save  ns 
M  we  bdiere  that  yon  have  as  freely  at  yonr 
urge,  served  the  Commonwealth ;  for  -we 
orve  and  understand,  and  that  in  this  time 
long  absence,  yonr  estate  here  is  con- 
f  impaired,  which,  though  you  lightly 
being  it  is  for  the  service  of  the  publick,  yet 
i  reason  to  acknowledge  it  with  thankful- 
Sir,  we  write  not  thus  to  flatter  you,  or  to 
ly  for  any  designe  of  putting  you  to  any 
of  service  in  our  own  particulars,  but  in  a 
istifying  our  hearty  thankfnlnesse  unto  you, 
Bconnge  you  in  that  farther  public  service 
mr  place  and  trust  calls  for  firom  you.  And 
cnir  fery  loving  remembrance  to  yourself 
•  Hononrable  Lady,  we  rest,  iBostoHf  Lin- 

Jf 

Yonr  very  loving  iHends  to  serve  you, 
(Si^ed)    Reginal  Hall,  Mayor, 

Thos.  Ascham, 

Thos.  Lawe, 

Chas.  Empsen, 

Thos.  Tooly, 

Thos.  Welbye, 

Willm.  Wight, 

John  Tilson, 

Edwd.  Adlard,  Aldermen, 

Thos.  Cave, 
Henry  Calvcrley, 
Edwd.  Tilsen, 


(Signed)      John  Whiteing, 
John  Hobson, 
Sam.  Cust, 
Andrew  Baron, 
Thomas  Cony, 
Francis  Yaughan, 
John  Ellis, 
John  Aikin, 
Henry  Mowbray, 
Discretion  Coseu, 
John  Tooly, 
Robert  Atkin, 
Sam.  Beetson, 
Will.  Leverington, 
Geo.  Metcalfe, 
John  Adams, 
John  Letsham, 
Henry  Mosse, 
Matt.  Harrison, 
Edward  Mould. 
Superscribed 
''  For  our  much-honoured  Friend,  Sir  Anthony 
Irby,  Knight,  these  present.'* 

>  This  marriage  is  mentioned  in  Bishop  Ken- 
net's  Chronicle  and  Register t  folio,  p.  869,  as  fol- 
lows : — **  Lady  Smith's  daughter  was  married  to 
Sir  Anthony  Irby  of  Boston,  co.  Lincoln,  a  Knight 
of  4  or  5000/.  sterling  a-year." 

>  This  marriage  is  mentioned  in  Chauncey's 
History  of  Herefordshire. 

'  From  letters  and  wills,  penes  Lord  Boston. 
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2.  Elizabeth,  died  unmarried,  Noyember  30th,  1683,  and  was  boned  la  St 

Margaret's  Church,  Westminster. 

3.  Isabella,  who  was  second  wife  of  William,  sixth  Lord  Paffet^  and  mi 
buried  in  Drayton  Church,  county  of  Middlesex,  December  16t£,  1686 ;  db 
had  a  son  William,  who  died  an  infant 

4.  Letitia,  who  died  unmarried. 

5.  Frances,^  who  married,  June  25th,  1679,  James  Macartney,  Esq.  (a 
tor  of  George  Earl  Macartney),  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Cotut  of  CSou 
Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  died  March  3d,  1683,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  dmid^ 
Dublin,  having  had  issue,  George,  Irby,  and  Anne,  who  all  died  yonn^ 

6.  ^thony  Irby,  Esq.,  who  married,  in  1685,  Mary,<  sole  dandier  snl 
heiress  of  John  Stringer,  Esq.,  of  Ashford,  county  of  Kent ;  and  by  hat,  vb 
was  buried  in  Ashford  Church,  April  9th,  1686,  had  issue, — 

1.  Sir  Edward,  his  successor. 

2.  Anthony,  was  in  the  army,  and  died  unmarried,  in  1736. 

3.  Anne,  who  died  January  23d,  1680,  aged  16  months,  and  was  buried  k 
Ashford  Church. 

Edward  Irby,  Esq.,  eldest  son  and  heir,  was  created  a  baronet  by  < 
Anne,  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  April  13th,  1704.  He  wfl 
for  the  boroiigh  of  Boston,  1st  Anne,  1702 ;  and  in  the  7th  of  the  1 
he  married  Dorothy,  only  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Paget,  second  son'af 
William  Lord  Paget,  and  brother  of  William  Lord  Paget,  who  was  ambsi—far 
at  Constantinople.  By  her,  who  died  October  24th,  and  was  bnried  with  ha 
hmjly  in  Drayton  Church,  county  of  Middlesex,  October  28thj  1784^  hs  U 
issue, — 

1.  Sir  William,  his  successor. 

2.  Jane,  who  died  youn^. 

Sir  Edward  was  buried  m  Whapload  Church,  November  llth^  1716. 

Sir  William  Irby,  Baronet,  only  son  and  heir,  was  bom  March  Sth,  1707. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  pages  of  honour  on  January  20th,  1728,  ttt 
George  II. ;  and  on  December  10m,  1728,  one  of  the  equerries  to  Fredrick 
Prince  of  Wales,  upon  his  first  arrival  in  England.  On  August  1st,  1736,  he 
was  appointed  vice-chamberlain  to  Augusta  Princess  of  Wales;  and  in  Apiil 
1761,  became  her  lord  chamberlain. 

In  1734,  Sir  William  Irby  was  chosen  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  &r 
Launccston,  county  of  Cornwall,  and  served  in  the  ensuing  Parliament  fiw  the 
same  borough.  In  the  10th  Parliament  he  was  returned  for  Bodinin,  and  abo 
for  Old  Sarum,  but  made  his  election  for  the  former.  In  the  PailiaiiMiit 
assembled  in  1754,  he  served  again  for  Bodmin,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  April  10th,  1761,  by  the  style  and  tide 
of  Lord  Boston,  Baron  of  Boston,  county  of  Lincoln,  and  his  heirs  male. 

He  married,  August  26th,  1746,  Albinia,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Selwyi^ 
Esq.,  Receiver-general  of  the  Customs  (younger  son  of  John  Selwyn,  Eeq^ 
of  Matson,  county  of  Gloucester),  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  A^|airta 
Princess  of  Wales.  By  her,  who  died  April  2d,  1769,  and  was  buried  in  Whi>- 
ton  Church,  county  of  Northampton,  he  had  issue, — 

1.  Augusta  Georgina  Elizabeth,  born  July  26tii,  1747,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  Augusta  Princess  of  Wales ;  married  April  30th,  1772,  Thomas  de 
Grey  Lord  Walsingham ;  and  died  May  28th,  1818,  leaving  issue. 

2.  Frederick,  the  second  lord,  of  whom  hereafter. 

3.  William  Ileniy,  born  September  9th,  1750,  and  married  October  25tli| 

•  Vide  Archdale*9  Irish  Peerage,  vol.  vii.  p.  90. 

3  She  survived  her  husband  ;  copied  from  the  register  at  Ashford. 
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781,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Rowland  Blackman,  Esq.,  of 
he  island  of  Antigua,  and  by  her,  who  died,  July  30tli,  1792,  had  issue,  Wil- 
iam  Henry  Rowland,  bom  March  13th,  1784,  and  Augusta  Prisciila,  bom 
September  28th9  1785,  who  married  May  19th,  1810,  Sir  James  Langham  of 
]!otte8broke,  county  of  Northampton,  Baronet. 
WiLUAMLord  Boston,  died  31st  March,  1775,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Fkebebick,  second  Lord  Boston,  who  was  bom  July  9th,  1749,  and  appointed 
me  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  King  in  1780.  He  married.  May 
.5th,  1775,  Christian,  sole  dau6;hter  of  Paul  Methuen,  Esq.,  of  Corsham  House, 
iomity  of  Wilts,  who  died  9th  May,  1832 ;  they  had  issue, — 

1.  Charlotte,  bom  March  Uth,  1776  ;  died  23d  July,  1848. 

2.  George,  bom  December  24tJi,  1777,  third  Lord  Boston. 

3.  Frederick  Paul,  Rear  Admiral,  Royal  Navy,  born  April  18th,  1779,  and 
lied  24th  April,  1844 ;  he  married,  first,  Emily  Ives,  youngest  daughter  and 
x>-lieires8  of  William  Drake,  Esq.,  of  Amersham,  county  Bucks,  and  by  her, 
^ho  died  August  7th,  1806,  had  issue,  Frederick  WilUam,  bom  July  28th, 
1806 ;  he  married,  2dly,  January  23dy  1816,  Frances,  second  daughter  of 
[chabod  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Mapperly  Hall,  county  of  Nottingham,  and  had  issue, 
Frances  Harriet,  bom  July  25th,  1817;  and  Charles  Paul,  bom  June  17th, 
18 18,  and  five  other  children. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1813,  Captain  L:by,  when  commanding  his  Ma- 
eMty's  ship  (the  Amelia),  signalised  himself  with  great  gallantry,  in  a  most 
tevere  and  sanguinary  action  with  a  French  frigate  (rAretliuse)  off  the  Isle  of 
Lioes,  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  the  engagement  lasted  three  hours  and  fifty 
ninntes,  when  almost  all  the  officers  were  killed  or  wounded. 

4.  William  Augustus,  in  holy  orders,  bom  November  28th,  1780,  and  died, 
mmarried,  March  10th,  1807  :  buried  at  Whiston,  county  of  Northampton. 

5.  Albinia,  bom  March  8th,  1782;  died  21st  August,  1839. 

6.  Henry  Edward,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  army,  and  Captain  of  a  troop 
n  the  2d  Regiment  of  Life  Guards,  born  August  27th,  1783  ;  died  9th  March, 
L821. 

7.  Paul  Anthony,  in  holy  orders.  Rector  of  Wliiston  and  Cottesbrooke, 
x>anty  of  Northampton,  and  Canon  of  Peterborough,  bom  December  16th, 
L784;  married,  December  2d,  1814,  Patience  Anne,  eldest  daudliter  of  Sir 
kVilUam  de  Crespigny  of  King's  Row,  county  of  Southampton,  Baronet  (by 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Other  Lewis,  fourth  Earl  of  Plymouth) ;  she  died  22d  March, 
1831,  leavmg  issue,  1.  Claude  Frederick,  bom  September  19th,  1815.  2. 
SeT.  Thomas  William,  bom  April  2d,  1817.  3.  Augustus  Henry,  Lieutenant, 
Slst  Foot,  bom  May  12th,  1818.  He  married,  secondly,  8th  September,  1835, 
MTilhelmina,  eldest  aaughter  of  the  late  David  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Loughton,  Essex, 
irho  died  28th  July,  1842,  leaving  eight  children. 

8.  Christian  Elizabeth,  bom  April  4th,  1786. 

9.  Edward  Methuen,  Adjutant  and  Ensign,  3d  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
bom  March  24th,  1788,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  in  Sjmin,  July  27th, 
1809. 

10.  Charles  Leonard,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  bom  October  9th,  1789 ; 
died  3d  December,  1845. 

11.  Augusta  Matilda,  bom  December  28th,  1790. 

12.  Anna  Maria  Louisa,  born  October  2d,  1792;  married,  October  21st, 
1817,  Henry  John  Lord  Selsey,  who  died  10th  March,  1838,  s.  p. 

13.  Rev.  Adolphus  Frederick,  bom  February  24th,  1797. 

I^EPERICK,  second  Lord  Boston,  was  bom  9th  July,  1749,  and  died  23d 
March,  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Gjeokge,  who  was  bom  24tli 
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December,  l???,  and  married,  24th  NoTember,  1801,  Rachel  Iym^  eUait 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  late  William  Drake,  Es^.,  of  Amerdiam,  oonntf  of 
Budu,  who  died  6th  September,  1830.     They  had  issoe, — 

L  George  lyes,  fourth  and  present  Lord  Boston,  who  was  bom  14tii  SqptaB^ 
bcr,  1802  ;  married  25th  January,  1830,  Fanny  Elizabedi,  eldest  dan^bter  of 
William  Hopkins  Northey,  Esq.,  d  Oving  Honse,  Bucks,  by  whom  he  has  une^ 
one  son,  Florence  George  Henry,  and  two  daughters. 

2.  Rachel  Emily,  bom  12th  January,  1805 ;  married,  7th  May,  1840,  Wit 
Ham  Jones  Prowse,  Esq.,  Captain  R.N. 

3.  Charlotte  Isabella,  bom  11th  March,  1807;  married,  14tli  Much,  18M^ 
Thomas  Earl  of  Orkney. 

4.  William  Drake,  bom  18th  September,  1808 ;  died  17th  October,  I8S9L 

5.  Frances  Matilda,  bom  7th  March,  1810. 

6.  Edward  Methuen,  bom  3d  January,  and  died  16th  October,  181S. 

7.  Frederica  Maria  Louisa,  bom  11th  October,  1814;  married,  I7th  Deooa* 
her,  1840,  Edward  Horatio  Hussey,  Esq.,  of  Galtrim,  county  of  Meatfa. 

8.  Geoigiana  Albinia,  bom  24th  February,  1816. 

9.  Catherine  Cecilia,  bom  24th  November,  1817 ;  married,  in  1852,  to  Wate 
Caulfield  Pratt,  son  of  Colonel  Pratt,  of  Cabra  Castle,  county  of  GaTan. 

10.  Augustus  Anthony  Frederick,  bom  12th  February,  1820. 

11.  Llewellyn  Charles  Robert,  bom  13th  November,  1822 ;  married,  lit 
July,  1845,  Margaret  Emily,  third  daughter  of  J.  Bullock,  Esq.,  of  Fanlkhm 
Hall,  Essex. 

12.  Eleanor  Rose,  bom  11th  July,  died  26th  December,  1825. 

George,  third  Lord  Boston,  died  12th  March,  1856,  and  was  sncceeded  hf 
his  eldest  son,  Geoboe  lyss,  fourth  Baron  Boston,  who  is  mentioiied  above. 


HUSSEY  FAMILY. 

This  name  is  variously  written,  Hussey,  Hussee,  and  more  anciently  Hnse, 
Hoesc,  and  Hause,  but  Camden  says,  they  may  all  be  considered  the  same 
family.  There  was  a  family  of  Hoeses  at  Herting  in  Sussex,  who  had  summons 
to  Parliament  as  barons.  A  family  named  Huse  resided  at  Beechworth ;  and 
in  Ireland  tlie  name  of  the  barons  of  Galtrim  was  Hussee.*  The  similarity  of 
the  arms  has  led  to  the  supposition,  that  the  Husseys  of  Lincolnslure  were  de- 
scended from  the  Beechworth  branch.*  The  earliest  person  to  whom  the  lin- 
colnshire  family  can  be  traced  is  Sir  William  Hussey,  the  father  of  John  Huaaej 
of  Old  Sleaford,  who  was  Hying  there  19  Henry  VL  (1441\' 

Sm  William  Hussey,  his  son,  was  appointed  Attorney-General  to  the  ]Sn& 
16th  June,  11  Edward  IV.  (1471),  and  took  the  degree  of  Serjeant-at-Law,  9u 
June,  17th  of  the  same  reign.  He  was  made  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  7th  May,  21  Edward  IV.  (1481),  when  he  had  140  mirb 
allowed  him  for  greater  state,  and  was  continued  in  that  office  by  the  sucoesaive 
patents  of  Edward  V.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII.  On  23d  December,  4 
Henry  VII.  (1488),  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  county 


^  This  family  still  exists  at  Galtrim.  Edward 
Horatio  Hussev,  Esq.,  married  in  1849  a  daug^hter 
of  the  late  Lord  Boston. 

2  Crrasey'8  Sleaford,  p.  108, 


as  Constable  of  his  army,  and  was  the  aneeilor  of 
Sir  Hu^h  de  Hossee,  -who  settled  In  Ireland,  tarn 
whom  the  Galtrim  &inily  is  descended,  and  tfcifctii 
Lincolnshire  Hnsseys  were  a  collateral  braack  d 


'  Dr.  Oliver  {Uiatory  qfthe  Trinity  Guild  at  i  this  family.    Dr.  Olivrr  also  states  that  a  JOSV 

Sleqford,  p.  89)  says  that  the  family  is  of  Norman  Hnssey  of  Sleaford  is  mentioned  so  earij  as  tis 

descent,  and  that  Hubert,  son  of  Helen,  Countess  !  reign  of  Richard  II.    Henry  was  at  tbt  Mttfe  «f 

of  Hussey,  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  '  Agincourt  in  1415. 
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if  Lincoln,  lor  tho  array  of  archers,  to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Brittany.  Sir 
William,  along  with  otlior  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  attended  King  Henry  VII. 
ifter  his  coronation,  towards  the  north :  and  his  name  occurs  as  connect^  with 
ilmost  every  transaction  of  note,  from  1471  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  8th  September,  1495.  He  is  mentioned  amono^st  the  benefactors  to  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  as  '^  Gulielmns  Hussey  de  oleford,  in  com.  Line  miles, 
Snmmns  AnglisB  Jnstitiarias.''  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Berkeley,  Esq.,  of  Wymondham  in  Leicestershire. 

The  children  of  Sir  William  Hussey  were  John,  his  eldest  son  and  heir, 
William,  from  whom  the  Hnsseys  of  Yorkshire  are  descended ;  and  Robert,  whose 
posterity  long  resided  at  Honington  and  Gaythorpe  in  this  county,  and  who  are 
now  represented  by  the  Packcs  of  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire;  and  two 
laoghters,  ElizabeUi,  who  married  Richard  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Mary,  the 
wife  of  William  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby. 

Sir  JoHH  HussET,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William,  was  30  years  of  age  at  the 
death  of  his  &ther.  He  was  in  the  service  of  King  Henry  VII.,  at  the  battle 
(bn^t  16th  June,  1487,  at  Stoke,  near  Newark-upon-Trent,  a^nst  John,  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  supporters  of  Lambert  SimneL  And  m  the  9  Henry 
VIL,  he  served  the  ofBce  of  High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Lincoln.  In  the  23 
Henry  VIL  f  1507),  he  was  alderman  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  at  Boston, 
snd  gave  lanos  in  Leverton  and  Leake  to  the  Guild  of  St  Mary  in  Boston.  In 
the  5th  year  of  Henry  VIIL,  being  then  a  Knight  of  the  King's  body,  and 
aboat  to  attend  him  in  his  wars,  he  had  letters  of  protection.  On  the  10th 
Jone,  12  Henry  VIII.  he  was  appointed  by  the  King,  then  at  Calais,  to  treat 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Hanse  towns,  respecting  the  abuse  of  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  the  King's  ancestors,  and  concemmg  monies  due  from  them 
to  the  King.  In  the  13  llenrv  VIll.  he  was  appointed  chief  butler  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  14  Henry  VIIL  he  was  one  of  the  Kniglits  apix)intcd  to  bo 
At  Canterbury  on  the  7th  May,  to  attend  the  King  on  the  coming  of  the  Em- 
peror into  England.  He  was  summoned  as  a  baron  to  the  Parliament,  which 
was  held  at  the  preaching  friars,  London,  on  the  3d  November,  21  Henry  VIIL ; 
ind  he  was  admitted  amongst  the  peers  on  the  1st  of  December  following,  at 
Westminster,  where  the  house  was  then  sitting  by  adjoiimmont.  He  bore  the 
title  of  Lord  Hussey,  of  Sleaford,  where  he  had  built  himself  a  noble  house. 
[n  the  22  Henry  VIIL  he  was  one  of  the  lords,  who  subscribed  the  memorial 
M?nt  from  England  to  the  Pope,  intimating  that,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  die 
King^s  wishes,  relative  to  his  mtended  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  the  papal 
supremacy  would  not  be  much  longer  owned  in  England.  In  the  24  Henry 
VIIL  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  lords  of  the  King's  council ;  and  in 
15  and  28  Henry  VIII.  he  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  baron ;  but  in  October,  28 
Henry  VHL  (1536),  being  concerned  in  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Lin- 
colnshire, to  resist  a  subsidy  then  imposed,  he  suffered  death  for  it  at  Lincoln  in 
June  following ;  and  his  manor  of  Sleaford,  with  lands  adjacent,  to  the  value  of 
50002.  per  annum,  were  confiscated.*  Leland  says,  "  Lord  Ilussey's  house  at 
Lincoln  was  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  street,  in  the  suburb  of  Wykerford,  out  of 
nrhose  bow  window  he  went  to  execution."  His  children  were  restored  in  blood, 
by  Parliament,  in  the  5th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  without  restitution  of  tho 
title  or  estate.     Lord  Hussey  was  twice  married ;  his  first  wife  was  Margaret, 


>  "  Some  few  yean  ago,  on  digging  in  a  plam 
irbkh  had  ftmneiiy  been  a  garden  (in  the  citT  of 
Uacoin),  tlie  stone  colBn  of  Lord  Ilnssey  was  dis- 
nvcred,  with  a  stone  near  it  (in  an  old  wall),  which 
iMid  oa  it  an  inscription,  purporting  whose  body  lay 


there  interred.  But  as  the  workmen  were  employed 
to  fill  up  a  well,  they  cast  the  cofBn  therein,  along 
with  other  rubbish  and  materials  to  complete  the 
job.'* — Bank8*  Baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 
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danghter  of  Simon  Blonnt,  Esq.,  of  Mag^otsfield  m  Qloneeitwfaliife,  by  wl 
ho  had  one  son,  William,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  22  HemyVULy 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  bj  whom  he  had  two  danghfan^ 
and  died  19th  January,  1555 ;  and  his  second  was  Anne,  dan|iditeQr  of  Geoqs 
Grrej,  Earl  of  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  five  dav^tera.^  l£wm 
Banks  says  be  correct,  that  Lord  Hussey  had  dau^ters  bv  his  first  wife,  tho^ 
no  doubt,  one  of  them  was  the  Mrs.  Mabgabbt  HnaeBT,  celebrated  by  Skelbv 
in  his  '*  Garlande  of  Laurell,"  published  about  1520,  as 

"  Merry  Margaret,  as  midsummer  flower, 
Gentle  as  &lcon,  or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 
With  solace  and  gladness,  much  mirth  and  no  madness^ 

AU  good  and  no  badness, 
So  joyously,  so  maidenly,  so  womanly, 
Her  demeaning,  in  eyerything  fiir,  fiur  passing 
That  I  can  indite,  or  suffice  to  write, 
Of  merry  Maigaret,  as  midsummer  flower, 
Gentle  as  fidcon,  or  ha^  of  the  tower."  ' 

Sir  William  Husset,  the  eldest  son  of  the  attamted  Lord  Htusev,  maniei 
Ursula,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Lovell :  he  was  Sheriff  of  Lincouuhir^  B 
Henry  VIIL,  and  died  19th  January,  1555,  without  male  issue;  his  dan^btan 
were  xTela,  the  wife  of  Richard  Disney,  of  Norton  Disney  in  Lincolnshire;  mi 
Anne,  the  wife  of  Francis  Columbell  of  Darley,  in  the  county  of  Derby.'  Br 
an  inquisition  taken  at  the  Castle  of  Lincoln  in  October  3d  and  4th^  Fmlip  lU 
Mary,  it  was  found  that  Sir  William  Hussey  died,  seised  of  the  manon  of 
Leake,  Leverton,  and  Skirbeck,  in  the  county  of  Lhicoln,  and  sandxy  manon 
in  Elssex  and  Rutland  ;*  he  was  a  Commissioner  of  Sewers  for  the  handvedi  cf 
Kirton  and  Skirbeck  in  1543.  The  eldest  son  of  John  Lord  HinST,  byUb 
second  wife,  was  Giles  Husset,  Ejiight  of  Caythorpe,  in  the  county  of  Lmooli^ 

who  married  the  daughter  of Dnf&eld,  of  Yorkshire :  he  was  knighted  hf 

the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Admiral  of  England,  upon  the  sacking  of  Morlaix,  <Hi  the 
coast  of  France  in  1522.  He  left  a  son  named  Thomas,  who  married  Bridflet, 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Bowes,  of  Aske,  Yorkshire,  and  left  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Sir  Robert  Hussey  of  Linwood,  Knight,  who  died  28th  May,  1547, 
was  a  younger  brother  of  John  Lord  Hussey,  he  was  Sheriff  of  Lincoln,  34 
Henry  VHI.     Sir  Robert  Hussey  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 

1)repare  the  "Valor  Ecclesiasticus"  for  Lincolnshire.  He  left  a  son,  Thomas 
tlussey,  Esq.,  who  died  without  issue,  31st  May,  1  Elizabeth  (1559).  Hb 
seconcl  son  Charles,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Hussey  of  Honington,  Lincolnslureb 
died  29th  January,  7  James  I.  (1610).  Sir  Robeut  Hussey  s  daughters  wcre^ 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  William  Thorold ;  Anne,  the  wife  of  Robert  SaviDe; 
Mary,  who  married  John  Monson,  Esq.  ;  and  Dorothy,  the  wife  of  John 
Massingbird  of  Gunby;  she  had  been  previously  married  to  Ralph  Quadring^ 
Sir  Charles  Hussey  of  Honington  left  a  son  named  Edward,^  who  compounds 
during  the  Protectorate  for  his  estates,  by  the  payment  of  4500i;  anotner  son, 
Charles,  who  is  called  of  Halton  Holgate,  compounded  at  the  same  time  for  bb 
estates  by  the  payment  of  1 10/.^ 


*  Banks,  in  his  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage^ 
says,  **  that  his  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  his  second  Marjcarct,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Simon  Blount,  Knight,  and  that 
he  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters  by  his  first  wife, 
and  three  tons  and  two  daughters  by  the  second." 

Mr.  Blork,  however,  in  his  History  of  Rutland, 
-▼8,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Margaret  Blount  was 

first  wife. 


3  This  is  the  fifth  Lincolnshire  lady  meatiotfl 
in  this  poem  out  of  the  eleven  celebmtod  by  Sui^ 

TON. 

*  Harlrian  MS,j  No.  756,  p.  465. 
•*  Ibid.  p.  466. 

*  lUd,  No.  769,  p.  237. 

«  Adams'  Edition  of  JhiingU  Oifobyve  ^  Af 
Compounders^  published  1655. 
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The  families  of Apreece,  bart,  and  the  Delavals,  are  descended  from 

the  Hussejs^  and  have  perpetuated  the  name  in  their  respective  lines.  ^ 

The  arms  of  the  Hussey  fiunily  are,  quarterly,  1st  ana  4th,  or,  a  cross  vert ; 
2d  and  Sd^  barry  of  six  ermine,  and  gules.  Crest  on  a  wreath  or  and  vert,  a 
hind,  ai^gent,  ducatly  gorged  and  lined,  or.^ 


JOHN  CLAYMOND. 

John  Clathond  was  the  son  of  John  and  Alice  Clajmond,  who  are  called  by 
Wood*  *^  sufficient  inhabitants  of  Frampton,"  and  was  bom  in  that  town  circa 
1467.  Richard  Claymond,  who  was  bailiff  and  collector  of  rents  in  1489  for 
the  Gxdld  of  Corpus  Christi  in  Boston,  was  probably  his  brother.  The  family 
was  long  connected  with  this  Guild.  The  Claymonds  were  an  ancient  family 
in  this  neighbourhood.  John  Claymond  of  Boston  is  mentioned  on  a  jury 
in  1248,  and  Hugh  Claymond  of  Boston  in  the  Assize  Rolls  of  1275.  John 
Claymond  was  a  member  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Ghiild  in  Boston  in  1343  and 
1378,  and  Thomas  Claymond  in  1385.  The  arms  of  Clavmond  were  quar- 
tered with  those  of  Meeres  in  Kirton  Church,  when  Colonel  Holles  made  his 
Btirvey.* 

John  Claymond  was  sent  when 

"  Quite  a  boy  to  Oxford,  where,  after  he  bad  completed  his  grammar  learning  in  the 
bg£oo1  near  to  Magdalene  College,  Qreat  Gate,  he  was  made  demy  firsts  and  then,  in  1488, 
BBrpetual  Fellow  of  that  College.** 

This  is  Wood's  accoimt  The  College  Records  do  not,  however,  show  that 
he  was  ever  a  demy,  but  that  he  was  admitted  a  probation  fellow,  27th  July, 
1487. 

"  He  soon  afterwards  entered  holy  orders,  and  became  famous  for  his  great  learning, 
piety,  and  gravity.  He  was  elected  I^esidcnt  of  Magdalen  College  about  1504,  and  took  the 
degree  of  Batchelor  of  Divinity  in  1507.  He  afterwards  supphcated  the  Congregation  of 
Resents  that  he  might  be  licensed  to  proceed  in  that  faculty,  but  whether  he  was  admitted 
it  does  not  appear." 

Daring  his  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  many  dignities  and  benefices 
were  conferred  upon  him.  Among  others,  tne  mastery  of  St  Cross  Hospital 
in  1505.  In  July  1506,  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Glastonbury  presented  him 
irith  the  rectory  of  West  Monckton,  in  Somersetshire.  He  also  held  the  pre- 
bendary of  Whitchurch  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  with  the  Church  of  Beningar 
in  Somersetshire,  the  rectory  of  Clive  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  vicarage  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Norton,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham.  This  last  he  re- 
signed in  1518,  reserving  from  it  to  himself  a  yearly  pension  of  20  marks,  to  be 
paid  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Selby.  He  was  also  rector  of  Taring  in 
Sussex,  in  1517/  He  owed  his  first  preferment  to  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  having  been  appointed  by  that  prelate  master  of  his  school  at 
Durham,  prior  to  his  receiving  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College.  Mr.  Clay- 
mond resigned  this  latter  office  on  the  2d  December,  1516,  at  the  desire  of 


'  Mr.  Banks,  author  of  the  Baronage^  in  a  note 
ko  the  author. 

*  The  remams  of  the  residence  of  the  Hussey 
Gunflj  in  Boston  are  described  in  the  general  ac- 
eoont  of  the  town. 

Different  members  of  the  Hussey  family  were 
seneschals  or  stewards  of  the  monastic  establish- 


ments at  Bourn,  Barlings,  Bardney,  Catley,  Rcvcsby, 
Sempringham,  Spalding,  Haverholm,  and  Swines- 
head,  all  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1535. 

^  Ath.  Oxon.  Bliss's  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

'*  The  Claymonds'  arms  were,  gules,  3  rosea 
argent. 

*  GuTCH,  Wood,  &c. 
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Bishop  Fox,  and  became  tlio  first  president  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  of  which 
that  prelate  was  the  foimder,^  5th  March,  1516-17, 

John  Chiymond  died  19th  November,  1537,  and  was  buried  in  the  Inner 
ChaiK^l  of  Corpus  Christ!  Cotlegc.  A  marble  slab  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with 
an  inscription  prepared  by  himself — the  void  spaces  which  he  left  to  be  filled  in 
by  his  executor,  but  this  waa  never  done»=  He  left,  by  hU  will,  dated  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1532,  divers  lands  and  tenements  in  Oxfordshire  and  Hampshire,  tor 
certain  services  to  be  performed  annually  in  the  chapel  for  him,  and  the  souls  of 
John  and  Alice  bis  parents,  and  John  liis  stepfather.  He  gave  to  Braxennose 
College  480tj  to  purchase  lauds  for  an  esJiibition  of  four  marks  yearly  to  be 
given  to  each  of  six  scholars,  of  which  one  was  to  be  elected  irom  Frampton, 
— the  place  of  his  birth, — and  the  other  five  from  i)laces  with  which  he  had  been 
officially  connected,  "  These  scholars  were  called  Claymondines ;  and  at  this 
day,  coiTuptly,  Clemmondines,"^  He  also  left  considerable  proper1:y  in  Oxford- 
shire lor  the  relief  of  poor  Oxford  scholai^s,  and  land  and  money  to  Corpus 
Cbristi  CollegCj  and  books  to  the  library^ 

There  is  a  ctn"ious  metrical  life  of  Clayinoud  by  Joira  SriErREVE,  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  hi  the  Asbmolian  Library,     It  commences, — 

**  Oontmet  obBcurum  Rogio  Linooluica  pagum 
Qucm  sua  FramptoniiUn  tiirba  vcxiare  6olet,'*  ic,,  &c.* 

There  is  nothing  more  upon  record  respecting  John  ClajTnond*  '*  He  seems 
to  have  been  educated  almost  from  his  cradle  iu  the  college ;"  he  is  said  to  bavfi 
been  "  a  veiT  sedate  manj  as  charitable  as  devout,  and  his  life  most  exemplary. 
It  is  doubted  whether  be  was  tlie  better  philosopher  or  divine,  for  he  was  very 
eminent  in  both  cripacities,"  He  correspondL^il  with  EiiAS^irs,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  day,  Shepucte  says  be  was  an 
excellent  poet*  He  used  to  style  himself  KucharUtcE  8en>iw,  "because  in  his 
more  early  days  he  fret^ucntly  received  this  sacratneut,  and  iu  his  latter  took  it 
every  day.**  He  left  many  specimens  of  his  learning  in  MS.,  but  nothing  in 
print ;  among  others, — 

"  Notaj  et  observationes  in  Plinii  Naturalem  Historiam."  In  4  vols.,  in  Corpus 
Christi  College  Library.  Neander  speaks  in  high  terms  of  commendation  of 
this  work. 

"  Comment  in  Auli  Gellii  Noctes  Atticas." 

"  Comment  in  Plautum." 

"  Epistolae  ad  Simon  GrynaDum,  Erasmum,  et  alios  Viros  Doctissimos." 

"  A  Treatise  on  Repentance." 


i 


The  family  of  Claymond  continued  to  reside  in  Boston,  Frampton,  and 
Wyberton,  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  several  of  them  bearing  the, 
at  that  time,  very  distinctive  appellation,  "  Genero^usJ"  Anthony  Claymond 
was  an  alderman  of  Boston,  from  1561  to  1578,  and  Mayor  in  1565.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  aldermen  appointed  in  1568,  to  consider  the  practicability  of  bring- 
ing water  from  Keal  Hill  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  He  removed 
from  Boston,  probably  to  Frampton,  in  1578. 


'  In  GuTCH*s  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  382,  is  a  long 
account  of  Bishop  Fox,  who  was  bom  at  Ropsley 
near  Grantham,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Hoston, 
from  whence  he  went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
He  was  long  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Clay- 
mond, and  is  called  by  Gutch  '*  his  familiar  cou- 
temporar)',"  vol.  iii.  p.  315. 


*  GuTCH  gives  the  inscription  at  length,  which  is 
engraved  on  two  brass  plates  fastened  on  the  stone. 
vol.  iii.  p.  401. 

^  GuTCH,  vol.  iii.  p.  35S,  &c. 

*  There  is  also  another  and  more  legible  copy  in 
the  Bodleian  (Dr.  Smith's  MSS.  cvi.  7). 
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George  Clatmond,  Gent,  purchased  land  of  the  Corporation  in  Wyberton, 
in  1567.  He  is  called  "  of  Frampton  "  in  1569.  The  last  recorded  of  the 
family  is  John  Claymond,  who  died  at  Wyberton  in  1609. 


WILFRIDE  HOLME, 

is  called  by  Baker,  ^*  a  schoolmaster  of  Boston,  who  wrote  a  metrical  treatise  on 
the  rebellion  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII."  * 

Warton  says,  "  Wilfride  Holme  was  a  gentleman  of  Huntington  in  Yorkshire, 
who,  in  the  year  1537,  wrote  a  poem,  called  ^  The  Fall  ana  Evil  Saccess  of 
Rebellion.'"  These  accounts  are  not  incompatible.  Mr.  Holme,  although  a 
Yorkshireman,  might  have  employed  part  of  his  life  in  keeping  school  at  Boston. 
So  far  as  any  celebrity  can  be  derived  from  the  poetical  genius  of  this  author, 
the  question  is  scarcely  worth  settling.  Mr.  Warton  says,  Mr.  Holme's 
poem 

^  Is  a  dialogue  between  England  and  the  author,  on  the  commotion  raised  in  the  northern 
counties  on  account  of  the  Reformation  in  1537,  under  Cromwell's  administration.  It  was 
printed  at  London  in  1573.  Alliteration  is  here  carried  to  the  most  ridiculous  excess, 
and  from  the  constraint  of  adhering  inviolably  to  an  identity  of  initials,  from  an  affectation 
of  coining  prohx  words  from  the  L^tin,  and  from  a  total  ignorance  of  prosodical  harmony, 
the  author  has  produced  one  of  the  most  obscure,  rough,  and  unpleasing  pieces  of  versi- 
fication in  our  language.  He  seenia  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Skelton.  The  poem, 
probably  from  its  poUtic»l  reference,  is  mentioned  by  Holingshed}  Bcde,^  who  overlooks 
the  author's  poetry  in  his  piety,  thinks  that  he  has  learnedly  and  perspicuously  discussed 
the  absiu'dities  of  Popery."  * 


JOHN  THORY, 


Doctor  of  physic,  who  styled  himself  "  Balliolamus  Anglus,"  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  the  Thorys  of  Boston  or  Ingoldmells.  He  was  a  person 
well  versed  in  different  languages,  and  a  noted  poet  in  his  day.  He  wrote  a 
Spanish  Dictionary,  and  translated  a  Spanish  Grammar  into  English,  which 
was  printed  at  London,  1590.  He  published  also  in  1592,*  "Letters  and 
Sonnets  to  Gabriel  Harvey,"  and  in  1589,  a  book  called  "The  Councellor,  or  a 
Treatise  of  the  Councels  and  Councellors  of  Princes."  Thomas  Thory  was 
Mayor  of  Boston  in  1593,  and  John  Thory  in  1616.  The  descendants  of  this 
family  subsequently  resided  at  Skendleby  m  this  county,  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy. 


JOHN  BOSTON 

was  Abbot  of  Burton,  in  Staffordshire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. ;  he  was  the 
last  abbot  but  one  of  that  place.^ 


•  Baker's  Chronicle^  p.  230. 

«  ChronicU,  iu.  p.  978. 

3  Balk's  Script.  Nostr.  Temp.  IX.  p.  22. 

'»  Warton'8  History  of  English  Poetry f  iii.  p.  82. 


'  Four   Letters  and    certain    Sonnets^   London, 
1592,  4to. 
®  Duodale's  MonasticoHf  p.  276. 
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Boston  lias,  probably,  not  given  birth  to  a  more  distinguished  and  celebrated 
individual  than  John  t'ox,  the  Martyrologist  ■  It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably 

expected  that  this  volume  should  contain  as  oont- 
prehensive  a  sketch  of  his  life,  character,  anl 
literary  labours,  as  its  limits  will  allow.  Most 
copious  sources  of  information  exist  upon  the 
subject;^  but  their  full  investigation  cannot  be 
entered  upon,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  It- 
hour  which  such  an  investigation  would  invdve, 
as  tlu*ough  the  want  of  space  for  even  an  intd- 
ligible  summary  of  the  materials  which  it  wonid 
produce. 

But  a  greater  difficulty  exists  than  even  the 
extent  of  the  materials,  and  that  is  the  donbt 
which  has  been  thrown  over  the  aothentidly 
of  the  MS.  from  which  all  tlie  preceding  memoin 
of  John  Fox  have  been  derived.  This  MS.* 
is  the  life  of  the  Martyrologist,  professedly  written  by  his  son,  Samoel  Foi, 
originally  in  Latin,  and  first  published  in  English  in  t^e  second  volume  of  the 
"Acts  jmd  Monuments,*'  m  1641.  Dr.  Maitlam),  in  a  series  of  artides  wWdi 
appeared  in  the  "  British  Magazine"  for  1843,  has  ably  controverted  manjrof 
the  statements  made  in  diis  MS.,  and  expressed  great  doubts  whether  it  was 
written  by  Samuel  Fox.  To  narrate  the  whole  of  the  arguments,  and  quote 
all  the  autliorities,  adduced  by  Dr.  Maitland,  would  be  tedious  if  it  were  possible^ 
and  impracticable  if  it  were  desirable.     Wishing  to  give  as  full  and  correct  an 


'  Thore  an*  many  \olmntJ»  (about  3(»^  of  his  papers 
iind  coiTCsponUt'iico  niuoncr  the  Harhitin  MSS.y  and 
muny  pn{H*i^  ninoufr  the  Lansduirn  MSS.^  and 
Coi.V.'s,  and  other  ("olUciions.  The  Life  of  Fox, 
prefixed  to  hi^  \^-ork,  published  iu  1841,  extends  to 
nearly  ;«M)  pafrcs,  and  is  compiled  from  twelve 
different  biopraphies  and  other  sources. 

■J  Isiittstlotcn  MSi>.^  3K«,   article   1.    A  literary 

friend,  who  hn*  gt)ne  fully  into  the  examination  of 

the  subject,  says,   "This  MS.  is  not  in  the  hund- 

writinp  of  Samuel  Fox.     His  writing  had  a  totally 

ditfercnt  character,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  journal 

kept  by  him  from  ir>Si)  to  about   16-27.     (Lansdmrn 

3/>>'.  V>79.)     The  writinp  of  the  memoir  is  in  the 

jiecretary  or  court-hand  of  alnnit  Jumes  I.    The 

journal  iu  the  common  hand  of  the  next   reign.** 

lliis,   however,  docs    not,    we    think,    affect  the 

frenuincDe;jts  of  the  document.     It  is  \cr\  possible 

that  the  author  cmploycil  n  professional  writer  to 

make  a  copy  of  his  work.     Si>eakinc  of  the  MS. 

Mcribcd  to  Samuel  Fox.   Dr.   Mmti.and  says. 

••  The  writer  states  that  aln^ut  24  years  after  his 

Ibllwr't  death,  he  wrote  his  life  for  his  own  satisfac- 

tilM,  mad  kept  it  by  him  for  30  years  mitre  ;  that  he 

"«•  thaa  iadaeed  to  publish  it.  because  of  the 

V«a  Uvea  then  put  forth  by  others ;  of  which 

"^  Uvea,  however,  Mr.  Tows  send  says  he 

MV  BOtiaec"  ....**  It  is  admitted  and 

-«MWi)iD  that  the  life  of  Fox 

"t  a  proper  attention  to 

>k  are  pven  be  attended 

t  it  reason  to  suspect 


the  MS.  was  not  written  by  Samuel  Fox.  Tbe 
*  Preface  to  the  reader,'  purports  to  have  beci 
written  by  Samuel  Fox  in  1(>41,  yet  it  is  stated  thit 
he  died  in  1629.— See  Harltian  \tS.  No.  419,  p.  171. 
The  preface,  therefore,  it  is  clear,  was  not  writtw 
by  Samuel  Fox,  and  this  induces  a  condusioQ  thit 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  memoir  to  which  it  is 
prefixed.*'  For  this  and  the  following  reasons,  Dr. 
Maitland  does  not  hesitate  to  call  this  meoMrira 
**  traditionarv  "  one. 

It  is  askcil,  ''Is  it  to  be  believed  that  any soa 
could  write  his  father's  life  without  assigning  dates 
to  the  various  events  he  recorded.'  Conld  he  be 
isrnorant  of  the  date  of  his  fother*s  birth,  the  nuw 
of  his  Errandmother*s  second  husband,  or  the  maidea 
name  and  true  place  of  residence  of  his  own  mother  ? 
Yet  in  all  these  essenti.*il  particulars  this  memoir  b 
(lefident.  Yet  stranger  still,  this  memoir,  defickat 
and  defective  as  it  is,  and  bearing  as  it  docs  straag 
internal  evidence  in  style,  sentiment,  and  spdlinfi 
of  having  l)een  gt^t  up  in  or  about  1641 — a  reaiirk- 
ablc  year  of  party  spirit,  became,  for  want  of  a>T 
other,  the  authority  for  all  subsequent  biogn^ben, 
without  doubt,  inquiry,  or  examination,  tm  the 
prl^v;lt  period ;  and  is  now  proved  by  I>r.  Mait- 
i  AN D.  more  than  QVO  years  after  it  was  written,  to 
be  a  fabrication.'* — U.'* 

*  This  mark  will  designate  a  series  of  veryvah- 
abic  notes  upon  the  sulijiTt  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  thoroughly  investigated  it. 

Notes  from  Dr.  Ma  it  land's  Obserratwnt  win 
be  marked  M . 
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acconnt  of  this  celebrated  man  as  oiir  limits  will  allow,  we  shall  take  the 
memoir  famished  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  edition  of  the  "  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments," published  in  1841,  as  the  text  of  our  narrative,  drawing  occasionally 
upon  other  sources,  and  append  as  notes.  Dr.  Maitland's  observations  upon  the 
different  controverted  points,  as  well  as  other  elucidations,  furnished  by  friends, 
and  our  own  researches. 

John  Fox  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1517,  the  year  in  which 
LuzHEB  published  his  Theses  against  the  Church  of  Rome.^  His  parents 
were  of  respectable  rank  in  the  town  of  Boston ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
BCHi,  in  the  memoir  ascribed  to  him,  says  nothing  about  them.  He  tells  us, 
indeed^  that  his  father,  in  his  youth,  was  very  forward  and  diligent  in  his 
learning;  that,  at  an  early  a^,  he  (the  martyrologist)  lost  his  father,  and  his 
mother  married  a  second  husband,  but  does  not  give  his  namc.^  It  appears 
Grom  the  memoir  that  this  second  Imsband  was  a  rigid  Romanist,  and  educated 
Fox  in  the  strictest  manner  in  tlio  established  doctrines  of  that  Church.  It 
alflo  appears  that  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  (1533^  he  was  sent  to  college. 
All  his  biographers,  following  this  memoir,  state  that  he  was  first  sent  to 
Brazennose  College ;  but  this  fact  cannot  be  traced  in  the  history  of  that  college, 
nor  is  there  any  record  of  his  admission.  Wood,^  however,  among  the  Bache- 
lors of  Divinity,  1538,  has  "  May  17th,  John  Fox,  of  Brazennose  College;  he 
was  afterwanis  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  noted  martyrologist"  This 
ippears  to  decide  the  question.  At  this  college  (Brazennos^  he  had  for  his 
luuimber-fellow  Alexander  Nowell,  afterwards  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  then  aged 
kwenty-twa  Their  tutor  was  John  Hawarden,  or  Harding,  to  whom  Fox 
iddicated  his  "  Syllogisticon."*  How  long  he  remained  at  Brazennose,  is  not 
recorded.  Wood  says  he  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  in  1538,  and  M.A.  at  Mag- 
lalen  College,  June  6th,  1543,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  latter  college 
in  1543.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  great  contests  occasioned  by  the  Reformation,  and  his 
sonyiction  of  the  truth  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  after  a  long  and  arduous 
mental  struggle,  he  was  tried  for  heresy  in  1545 ;  and  is  said,  oy  his  son,  to 
bave  been  expelled;  but  it  is  more  probable  he  resigned  his  fellowship  to  avoid 
that  result,  since  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  his  trial  or  expulsion  in  the 
records  of  Magdalen  College.^  It  appears  very  probable  that  John  Fox  owed 
the  elements  of  his  education  to  his  mother's  second  husband,  who,  being  a 
Romanist  in  the  strictest  sense,  upon  Fox's  secession  from  that  faith,  refused 
bim  his  right  to  his  father's  estate,  and  thus  reduced  him  to  beggary. 


*  Dr.  Maitland  assigns  reasons  for  thinking 
dhat  Fox  was  bom  in  1516.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
H  the  manoir  was  originally  written,  there  was  not 
iny  dtBte  assigned  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  Some 
Boneetor  of  the  MS.  has  placed  in  the  margin, 
'•  Ammo  tabtiUlmmaiue,  1517."— M. 

'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  name  of  this 
weond  husband  was  Richard  Melton.  Melton,  how- 
BfCTt  is  not  a  Boston  name;  it  docs  not  occnr 
dtiier  in  the  Corporation  Reeordt  or  the  Parish 

>  FomH^  Tol.  L  col.  107,  Bliss'  edition. 

*  We  have  seen  a  statement  that  John  Harding 
idvised  Foz*s  step-father  to  send  him  to  Oxford. 
F0Z9  In  his  dedication  of  his  Syllogitticon  to 
Ilaiiling,  calls  him  his  ''father;''  but  this  was 
Daly  in  allusion  to  his  having  been  his  friend  in  early 
foath,  and  probably  instrumental  in  his  being  sent 
to  eoOege.— B. 

^  Thm  la  some  error  in  these  latter  dates.    The 


Register  of  Magdalen  College  states  he  was  elected 
FeUow  of  the  college  in  1539. 

•  On  the  contrary,  the  College  Register  records 
his  rengnation^  using  the  word  '*  sponte,'' 

Dr.  Maitlaxd  considers  the  story  of  Fox*s 
trial  and  eipulsion  to  relate  to  a  person  named 
Julian  Palmer,  who  ^^-as  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen, 
and  expelled  for  heresy  about  the  time  that  Fox  is 
stated  to  have  suffered  that  disgrace.  **  Certainly 
many  of  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  were 
identical,  thouerh  the  results  were  different.  Palmer 
was  expelled.  Fox  resigned.** — B. 

It  is,  however,  very  strange  that  the  writer  of 
the  memoir,  whoever  it  was,  should  have  confused 
the  name  of  one  party  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  other  ;  and  it  almost  passes  belief  that  the  son 
could  have  been  that  writer,  and  thus  ignorantly 
have  stigmatised  his  father,  when  the  truth  might 
have  been  so  easily  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the 
College  Register. 
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Thus  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  qualified  by  his  long  and 
severe  studies  to  instruct  otlicrs  in  the  higlier  branches  of  classical  learning,  we 
find  him  engaged,  according  to  tlie  son's  account,  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote  in  Warwicksliire,  tliougli  this  fact  is  very  vagoiely 
treated  by  lus  biognipliers.*  It  does  not  ap|)ear,  indeed,  with  any  certainty, 
how  he  employe<l  liis  time  after  his  retirement  from  Oxford  in  1545,  until  ne 
became  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  children.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
within  tliis  ]x?riod  he  married  Agnpis  Randall,  who  was,  the  memoir  says,  t 
friend  or  visitor  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  of  a  Wanvickshire  family ;  this  hot 
is,  however,  doubtful,  since  we  find  no  trace  of  any  family  of  the  name  in  that 
county.^ 

The  memoir  states,  tliat  John  Fox  continued  with  Sir  Thomas  Lncy  mitQ 
the  di*ead  of  i*eligious  persecution  drove  him  to  seek  assistance  from  his  wife'i 
father,  a  citizen  of  Coventry.  His  step-father  offered  him  an  asylom,  **if  he 
would  alter  his  opinion;"  his  mother  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  diem,  without 
enforcing  this  arbitrary  condition.  He  then  lived  alternately  with  his  step- 
father and  his  wife's  father,  and  by  this  means  "  avoided  the  diligence  of  thoae 
who  inquired  after  him."^ 

When  Fox  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Ridley,  June  24th,  1650,  he  was  described 
jis  living  with  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk.* 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  laboured  to  obtain  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence from  1545,  till  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  children 
(about  1552),  must  have  l)een  sufficiently  distressuig,  and  his  engagement  id 
tliat  capacity  was  ])receded  by  a  very  romantic  incident.  We  are  told  by  his 
son,  that  he  was  sittuig  one  day  in  St  Paul's  Church,  almost  spent  with  ](Xg 
fasting,  when  there  came  to  him  a  jxjrson  whom  he  did  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before,  who  sat  down  by  him,  and  accostmg  him  very  familiarly,  put  into 
his  hands  an  luitold  sum  of  money,  bidding  him  ue  of  good  cheer,  for  tnat  in  t 
few  days  new  hoi)os  were  at  hand,  and  new  means  of  subsistence.  Fox  tried 
all  means  to  find  out  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  so  seasonably  relieved, 
l)ut  in  vain.  The  prediction,  however,  was  fulfilled  ;  for  witliin  three  days  he 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  to  be  tutor  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Surrey.^ 

The  family  then  resided  at  Wincliester  House,  Southwark. 

Thesi'  children,  Thomas,  Ilenrv,  and  tlie  Lady  Jane,  benefited  much  by 
Fox's  instructions;  and  lie  continued  in  the  family  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  whole  of  Edward  VI/s,  and  as  long  in  that  of 
Queen  Mary  as  the  persecution  then  commenced  permitted  him  to  do  with 
safety.  It  appears,  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  his  late  pui)il,  used  all  the  means 
in  his  ])Ower  to  protect  him;    and  oftered,  if  Fox  would  stop  with  liim,  "to 

•  Dr.  Maitland   denies  the  tutorship   in  the  at  Charlecote.     They  certainly  were  not  rclatiTCa of 

Lucy  family,   and  we  find  that  it  is  only  a  "  tra-  i  the  Lucy  family.     It  has  been  stated  that  kpnes 

dition  "  in   that  family  that  he  was  tutor  to  Sir  Randall  was  a  cousin  of  John  Fox.      We  know  of 

Thomas'  children.     The  only  paper  in  the  poss^es-  .  no  authority   for  this    assertion.       The  name  of 

sion  of  the  family  relatinir  to  the  subject  is  a  copy  of  Randall  is  not  in  any  way  connected  "with  l)o8toB« 

a  passojcre  from  the  life  of  John  Fox,  prefixed  to  the  ■  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  Lincolnshire.    Dr- 

first  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  Acis  and  Monu-  Maitland  thinks  it  was  a  Suffolk  family. 

mmtSf  published  in  folio  in  Ifs*.  '^  The  prcccdinp  note   has  reference  to  much  of 

^  Everything  which  has  been   stated  respecting  I  this  statement. 
John  Fox's  residence  at  ( !harlecote,  and  the  family  ;       *  Stuypk  in  EccL  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  413. 
of  his  wife,  appears  to  be  entirely  infirential,  and  ,       This  is  probably  correct,  and  Dr.  Maitland  con- 
based  upon  the  solitary-  fact  that  he  was  married  in  .  aiders  the  authority  of  the  Retjisttr  as  far  gitittr 
tliat  village.     l*he  followinp  is  a  literal  transcript  '■  than  that  of  the  Mcm<dr,  which  places  lum  in  tbt 


from  the  Pansh  Reguter  of  Charlecote  : — *•  Wed- 

<ltn<^,  anno  1547 ;  John  Fox  and  Apnes  Randall 

"Utfiied  the  ."id  of  February-,   anno  ut  pra^- 

*'    Nothing  is  known  of  tlie  Randall  family 


family  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  at  tliis  time— B. 
■'  This  is  the  account  given   by  Chalmf.bs,  W 
Dr.  Mauland  ignores  the  whole  tale. — B. 
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partake  of  the  danger,  and  make  tbc  destruction  common ;"  adding,  '*  that  he 
well  remembered  with  what  instructions  he  had  fortified  his  younger  years, 
neither  had  he  with  more  attention  hearkened  thereto,  than  he  would,  with  con- 
stancy, put  them  into  practice." 

During  the  period  of  his  tutorship,  the  memoir  states,  *^  the  family  resided 
chiefly  at  Reigate,  in  Surrey,*  and  that  there  John  Fox  wrote  several  of  his 
works,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ^  Acts  and  Monuments.' "  How  long  he 
remained  with  this  family  is  imcertain ;  but  it  appears  that  Gardiner,  during 
that  time, 

*^  Laid  many  traps  for  the  young  tutor,  wishing  to  arrest  him.  Once  on  a  visit  to  the 
Bail  of  Surrey  (then  Duke  of  Norfolk),  Gsirdincr  met  Fox  in  the  apartment  of  his  pupils, 
idiere  the  Duke  had  been,  when  Fox,  seeing  Gardiner,  instantly  withdrew.  The  Bishop 
laked  who  he  was,  the  Duke  evasively  answered, '  He  is  my  physician  ^  '  I  like  his  appear- 
uioe^*  was  the  reply  of  the  Bishop, '  and  when  necessity  requires  I  will  employ  him.' "  * 

The  danger  to  Fox  was  now  imminent,  and  the  Earl,  finding  he  no  longer  could 
protect  him  from  the  malice  of  Gardiner,  sent  Fox  and  his  wife  to  the  house  of 
cme  of  his  servants.  He  then  set  sail  from  Ipswich,  in  a  vessel  provided  by  the 
Dnke,  but  unfavourable  weather  obliged  him  to  put  again  into  that  port  In  the 
meantime,  an  officer,  with  a  warrant  from  Gardiner,  had  searched  the  house, 
and  pursued  Fox  to  Ipswich;  where,  hearing  he  had  sailed,  the  officer  re- 
tnmed  to  London.     When  Fox,  coming  on  shore,  was  informed  of  this, 

*  He  presently  took  horse  as  though  he  would  have  left  town,  but  returned  at  night,  and 
baraained  with  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  put  to  sea  again,  which  he  did  during  the  night, 
indin  two  days  landed  him  safe  at  Nicuport  haven  ;  from  thence,  after  his  wife's  confine- 
ment, he  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  and  thence  to  Strasburgh ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he 
escaped  early  in  1554.*' 

We  next  find  him  at  Basil,  which  citj  he  reached  after  sojourning  some  time 
at  Frankfort,  wliere  he  was  concerned  m  the  troubles  and  discussions  relative  to 
the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Church,  on  which  a  separation  among  the 
English  exiles  took  place;  and  Fox,  with  several  otlicrs,  rctii-ed  to  Basil  in 
1555.  Here  he  obtained  employment  from  Operintjs,  a  celebrated  printer  of 
that  city.  Many  of  Fox's  early  works  were  printed  here.  It  was  here  also, 
that  (as  we  are  informed  by  his  son)  he  collected  the  materials  for  his  "  Acts 
and  Monuments,"  from  accounts  sent  liim  from  England  and  other  parts.  His 
son  says, — 

"  This  place  (Basil),  for  careful  printing,  and  plenty  of  diligent  and  wealthy  men  in  that 
profession,  then  suri)as8ed  all  the  other  cities  of  Germany  ;  and  thoy  preferred  the  industry 
of  our  men  in  that  employment  before  any  of  their  own  couutrymou. 

To  these  men  Mr.  Fox  joined  himself.  He  did  not,  however,  devote  liimself 
to  the  mere  mechanical  labours  required  in  a  reader  for  the  press.  Fox 
was  already  known  to  the  reformers  as  a  zealous  and  laborious  annalist ;  he 
appeared,  therefore,  to  be  the  fittest  instrument  to  record  the  consequences  of 
the  re-enactment  of  the  persecuting  statutes ;  and  he  was  as  anxious  to  write 
as  they  were  to  contribute  the  materijJs  for  his  pages.  Details  of  the  transac- 
tions in  England  were  sent,  therefore,  to  Grindal,  one  of  the  chief  refugees,  who 

*  Dr.  Maitland  has  a  lonpf  argument  to  prove  '  Dr.  Maitland  calls  this  statement  absurd  and 
tliat  in  all  caisea  where  Reigate  is  mentioned,  pdjI  inconsistent,  and  shows  that  the  Karl  of  Surrey 
they  are  rery  numerous,  Kkningalk  ia  meant;  (Fox's  late  pupil)  was  not  Duke  of  Norfolk,  until 
tUs  was  a  well-known  and  principal  scat  of  the  after  Fox  ((uitted  Entrlaud ;  the  old  Duke  dying, 
Howard  family  in  Norfolk,  long  since  taken  down.  August  2jth,  1554,  when  Fox  was  at  Strasburg. 
To  prove  this  he  refers  to  the  original  MS.  No.  — B. 
417,  Aitide  66,  Harlrian  MS.  The  place  there 
being  caned  Keningaliie,  that  is  Keuinghall.— B. 
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coiiiniunicated  tliom  to  Fox,  and  ^^  thus  commenced  the  anthentic  comralalka 
which  the  Oliurch  of  England,  till  within  the  present  age,  has  uniformly  deemed 
80  useful  and  so  valuable."  ^  The  letter  is  still  extant  which  proves  this  to  haTe 
been  the  origin  of  the  chief  part  of  Fox's  work  ;*  which  was  composed  or^ 
nally  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  published  on  his  return  in  English,  in  1563.' 

Queen  Mary  died  November  17th,  1558,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  exiki 
returned  home.  Fox,  at  the  (lersuasion  of  Grindal  and  Sampson,  continued  it 
liiisil  to  comjJete  his  work,  and  till  they  might  have  more  certain  and  laiger 
intelligence  out  of  England  of  the  late  jwrsecutioii.  This  must  have  been  sup- 
plied to  Fox  from  England,  because  the  edition  of  1559  contains  the  acconnts 
of  the  disputiitions  and  deaths  of  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  Cranmer.* 

The  time  of  John  Fox's  return  to  England  is  ascei*tained  by  the  date  of  a 
letter  (October,  1559^,  written  from  London  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;*  from 
which  we  learn,  that  lie  returned  in  a  very  impoverished  state,  acknowledgii^ 
his  comforts  in  religion  through  all  his  misfortunes.  The  Duke's  reply,  wdm£ 
is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  its  friendly  feeUng  and  truly  Christian  spirit^  is  ai 
follows : — 


"  I  have  reccivod  your  letter,  my  excellent  preceptor,  from  which  I  learn  your  i 
towards  me,  which  is  very  occeptiible  to  me.  And  unless  the  return  of  my  servanta  had 
j)receded  my  lettei's,  you  would  have  )>een  here  with  mo  before  this.  For  I  wrote  to  that 
tliat  they  i^hould  so  provide  you  with  all  things,  that  you  might  speedily  oozne  to  me. 
Wliich  woidd  have  so  happened,  ho^l  they  not  rotunied  more  quictdy  than  I  ezpeotod. 
Now,  since  I  shall  be  in  London  shortly,  I  wish  you  to  await  me  there ;  where,  aa  I  daain 
and  ought,  I  will  look  to  you.  In  the  meantime  I  bid  you  fJEU^welL  From  my  houae  at 
Kcyningale,  the  31st  of  October,  IT)."}!).    Yoiu*  pupil, 

**  Thoxas  'NosoKaxT 

"  To  my  right  loving  schoolmaster,  John  Fox.**" 

The  Duke  performed  his  promise,  and  received  Fox  Lite  his  manor^ioiM^ 
Christ  Church,  Aldgate.  CiiALMEiiS  adds,  that  he  settled  a  pension  upon  hiniy 
>vliich  was  afterwards  continued  by  his  son.  His  health  now  failing,  throng 
tho  ci>inl)incd  ollbcts  of  severe  mentid  labour  and  anxiety,  the  Duke,  soon 
at  tor  til  is  ineetin^,  sent  him  on  a  slight  commission  to  Norwich,  where  Cox  had 
lately  boon  ai»|)niiito(l  bishop,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Ilopton,  in  June  1559. 
Fox  was  the  intimate  friend  of  both  Cox  and  Parkhurst,  How  long  he  con- 
tinued at  Norwich  is  not  known,  whilst  there  he  preached  as  his  health  per- 
mitteil.  He  resided  for  some  time,  after  his  return  to  London,  in  the  town 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  Duke  was  not  in  London,  but  li^'ed 
with  his  family  at  Framlingham,  where  the  death  of  the  Dnchess  had  recently 
taken  place.  Fox  then  accepted  an  invitation  from  •  Day,  the  printer,  and 
residoil  some  time  in  his  house,  and  numerous  letters  exist,  which  are  directed  to 
him  there.  It  is  verv  probable  that,  for  the  sake  of  being  near  the  printing- 
otHce,  he  contiiniod  to  live  there  until  the  appearance  of  his  "  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments," hi  English,  in  lo()3. 

In  this  year  he  was  inducted  into  the  Prebend  of  Skipton,  in  the  Cathedral rf 
Salisbury;  this  took  i^lace  on  the  31st  May,  according  to  the  Chapter  Register 
of  Salisbury,  and  Bishop  Jewol's  Register.     This  Prebend,  Chalmers  says,  CedV 
'AMuned  of  the  Queen  for  Fox,"  who  would  have  declined  it.     He  had  nia^v^ 
friends   among  the  bishops,  who  would  have  raised  him  to  ''^iVy^ 
w  but  he  declined  accepting  them,  being  always  unwilling  to  subsc^^^^' 

•  VmnmiMm.  phical  sketch  will,  therefore,  be  an abri^pae^^^'^^s^.^ 


'136. 
li.    A  copy  is 


Mr.  Townsend's  \ttrrafire.  ^^W 

^  HarJrian  3/55.  417,  article  65.  ^  ft 

^  Jbul,  article  6fi. 
'  A  copT  of  the  Queen^s  grant  to  F^ 

found  in  Harltian  MS.  No.  419.  p.  I7K. 
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the  Canons.  He  also  disliked  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  When 
Archbishop  Parker  summoned  the  London  clergy  to  Lambeth,  Mr.  Fox  refused 
his  subscription  to  the  Injunctions  relative  to  the  habits ;  and  is  stated,  by  his 
son,  to  have  produced  a  Greek  Testament,  saying,  "  To  this  I  will  subscribe." 
Chalmers  adds,  in  a  note,  "One  of  his  biographers  states,  that,  in  1572,  he  was 
collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  Church  of  Durham,  but  quitted  it  the  same  year, 
probably  on  account  of  his  nonconformity." 

The  Frebend  of  Skipton  not  only  gave  him  a  respectable  maintenance,  but 
afforded  him  the  means  of  transmitting  a  valuable  lease  to  his  descendants, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  family  until  Sir  Richard  Willis  married  the  heiress 
of  the  family,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Fox,  the  physician,  the  younger  son  of  the 
Martyrologist 

The  remainder  of  Fox's  life  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  employed  in 
controversy,  and  advising  persons  who  applied  to  him  upon  points  of  conscience, 
as  appears  from  his  papers  in  the  Harleian  MSS. 

In  1572,  he  attended  the  execution  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk ;  Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  Mr.  Fox,  were  on  the 
scaffold.  About  this  time  he  removed  into  Grub  Street,  his  letters  being  there 
directed.  In  this  year  also  appeared  the  third  edition  of  the  "  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments." 

Mr.  Fox  appears  to  have  produced  few  works  after  this  period.  Among  the 
letters  addressed  to  him  at  this  time  is  one  from  his  friend,  Lawrence  Hum- 
phries, exhorting  him  to  proceed  with  a  work  which  he  had  long  before  under- 
taken. This  was  the  completion  of  Dr.  Walter  Haddon's  answer  to  Osorius. 
Mr.  Fox  complied  with  this  wish,  although  he  was  then  much  engaged  with  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  "  Acts  and  Monuments,"  which  appeared  in  1584. 

Mr.  Fox's  latter  days  were  employed  in  preparation  for  his  departure ;  he 
died  April  18th,  1587.  There  is  no  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  his  last  hours ;  but  it  is  stated  the  whole  city  lamented  his  death,  and 
great  numbers  of  people  attended  his  simple  and  unpretending  funeral.*  He  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate ;  ^  where,  on  the  south  side,  on 
an  upright  stone,  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  son,  Samuel,  is  the  following 
inscription,  recorded  by  Stow,  but  at  present  partly  hidden  by  the  wainscoting 
of  the  chancel : — 

m 

"  Johanni  Foxo  Christi  S.  S.  Ecclesiae  Anglicanse,  Martyrologo  fidelissimo  Antiquitatis 
HistorisB  Indagatori  sagacissimo  ;  Evangelic®  veritatis  propugnatori  acerrimo ;  Thauma- 
turgo  admirabili.  Qui  Martyres  Marianos,  tanquam  Phcenices  ex  cineribus  restivivis 
pnestitit :  Patri  suo  omni  pietatis  officio  imprimis  colendo,  Samuel  Fox,  illius  primogenitus, 
noc  Monumentimi  posuit,  non  sine  lachrymis. 

"  Obiit  die  18  mens.  April.  An.  Dom:  1587,  jam  scptuagenarius.  Vita  vitae  mortalis  est. 
Spes  vit8B  immortalis." 

It  is  believed,  that  John  Fox  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  as  none  other 
are  mentioned  by  any  of  his  biographers.  Dr.  Maitland  says  he  had  a  sister, 
but  does  not  give  her  name,  or  whether  the  daughter  of  the  first  or  second  mar- 
riage, or  when  she  died.  There  is  very  little  known  respecting  his  family. 
Nothing  can  be  found  even  relative  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  death  of  his 


*  The  Oentleman^s  Magazine^  April  1735,  p.  207> 
giTes  a  quotation  from  a  small  monthly  publication 
of  the  period  called  Questions  and  Answers j  from 
which  it  is  inferred,  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  resided  in  Grub  Street.  **  One  very  remarkable 
writer  lived  in  *  Grub  Street,*  and  that  was  John 
Fox,  who  compiled  the  Book  of  Martyrs ;  and  it  is 
▼ery  likely  the  appellation,  Grub  Street  writ  erf  took 


its  rise  from  him.  The  Papists  often  calling  him, 
by  way  of  contempt,  'The  Grub  Street  author,* 
and  his  work,  *  The  Grub  Street  writings.'  It  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Fox  died  in  this  street.'*— B. 

'  It  is  said,  but  on  what  authority  is  not  known, 
that  he  once  held  the  vicarage  of  this  church,  but 
this  is  doubted  by  Wood.— B. 
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wife.  He  left  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Thomas.  Samuel,  the  eldest,  was  bom  in 
the  city  of'NorwicIi,  Dcccmlxjr  31st,  1560;  and,  m  1576,  became  I)emy  of  Ma^ 
dalen  College,  Oxford ;  and  afterwards  Fellow  and  Master  of  Arts.  He  wa8,m 
1585,  by  the  factions  of  the  Puritan  party,  expelled  from  his  fellowship  on 
suspicion  of  Popery,^  but  restored  to  it  again  by  the  Queen's  mandate.  In  1586, 
he  nad  a  lease  of  the  manor  annexed  to  the  rrebend  of  Skipton  settled  on  him 
by  his  father.  He  was  steward  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  Yice-Chamberiam  to 
the  Queen ;  and,  in  1589,  married  Mrs.  Ann  Levison  in  the  house  of  Sir  Moyk 
Finch,  of  Eastwell,  in  Kent  In  1610  (as  Wood  states),  he  wrote  the  life  of  Jiis 
father,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Acts  and  Monuments,"  as  pub- 
lished in  1641.  Thomas  Fox,  the  younger  son,  was  educated  at  King's  College^ 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent  physician  in  London,  and  Felloir 
of  the  Collecre  of  Physicians.  His  daughter,  Anne,  who  was  his  heir,  manied 
Sir  Richard  Willis,  of  Ditton,  in  Essex,  "  sometime  Colonel-General  of  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Rutland,  and  Governor  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Newark."-  A  note,  in  Bliss's  edition  of  Wood,  states,  that  John  Fox 
had  another  son,  named  Symon,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a 
physician.' 

Wood  gives  a  long  list  of  John  Fox's  writings,  enumerating  some  which  are 
not  known,  nor  mentioned  elsewhere.  Wood's  list  consists  of  twenty-two 
diftbrent  works  published  between  1551  and  1587. 

It  is  stated  tliat  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  youth, 

"  Affected  i)oetry,  and  wroto  some  Latin  Comedies  of  the  History  of  the  Bible^  in  i 
copious  and  graccml  st^lc ;  this  was  before  he  engaged  himself  seriously  in  the  tAmjd    j 
divinity  and  Church  hi8tory,  and  acquired  great  proficiency  in  the  Latin,  Qreck,  tat  J 
Hebrew  languages." 


t 


Wood's  list  does  not  include  any  of  John  Fox's  poetry,  and  only  one  of  Ui 
Latin  Comedies,  "  De  Christo  Triumphante,"  printed  in  Basil,  1551,  and  trM»- 
lated  into  English,  and  printed  in  London  in  1556,  by  Richard  Day,  imder  do 
title  of  "Christ  Jesus  Triumphant;"  it  was  reprinted  hi  1579  and  160T 
in  8vo.* 

The  lar^e  collection  of  MSS.,  consisting  of  John  Fox's  letters,  notes,  and 
terials  for  his  works,  wliich  were  in  the  i)ossession  of  the  Rev.  Jojin  Strtpe,  ai*ci3i 
before  he  had  them  of  William  Willis,  Esq.,  of  Iliickney  (the  descendant  of  Sic- 
Richard  VV^illis,  who  married  Fox's  grand-daughter),  was  purchased  by  th^- 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  at  Strype's  sale.     It  is  of  great  value  and  in--^ 
terest,  as  an  illustration  of  the  times  to  which  it  relates.^ 

Nearly  all  Fox's  contemporaries  and  successors  speak  of  his  character  anc^- 
abilities  with  the  greatest  respect.  Camden,  under  the  year  1587,  in  the  Latii^' 
MS.  of  his  "Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,"  in  the  Oxford  Library,  thu-^ 
notices  his  death  :  "  Ex  eruditorum  nimiero  obiit  Johannes  Foxus,  Oxoniensi^g 
(jui  ecclesiasticam  Angliie  historiam,  sive  ^lartyrologiam,  indefesso  veritati^^ 
studio,  eon^eripsit:  (luem  Latine  priniuin,  postea  Anglice  auctius,  summa  cuma 
laude  eoiitexuit."''  Tillotson  says,  "It  is,  I  thhik,  a  true  observation,  ths** 
catechising,  and  the  *  History  of  the  ]\Iartyrs,'  have  been  the  two  great  pillaTT^ 
ol'  the  Reformation.'''     Dr.  Chaiu.kt,  some  time  master  of  University  CoAegfff 


'  On  this  occasion  his  father  wrote  a  very  scn- 
i^ible  and  enerpetic  lettrr  to  a  bishop  (not  named), 
which  is  quoted  in  Fuller's  Church  IHsturi/, 
book  ix.p.  lOG. 

''   Hirg.  nrit.—li. 

^  Ste  Ilafrhfr's  MSS.j  anno  1583,  mentioned  in 
Colt's  Colltvtinns. — H. 

*  ••  I   find  no  account  of  any  Comedies  he  wTote 


on  the  history  of  the  Uible.  Severn!  such  ifW 
written  by  John  Bale,  bishop  of  Ossory,  his  «•- 
temporary  and  intimate  friend,  and  might  ban 
been,  by  mistake,  attributed  to  John  Fox."— B. 

'-  llarl.  MSS.  No.  416,  426.— B. 

^  Stryi'k's  AnnalSf  vol.  iv.  parti,  p.  "*!»  ^" 
ford  edit.  1S24.— H. 

*  Sennons  on  EducaiioHf  p.  162. 
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Oxford,  says,  in  a  letter  to  Strype,  **  He  was  inclined  to  believe  the  observation 
of  Tillotson  was  true,"  Thomas  Hearne,  however,  speaks  of  Fox  in  a  different 
strain,  and  says,  "  Et  tamen  agnosco  Foxi,  Martyrologium  quod  tantopere  lau- 
dator, mendaciorum  magna  ex  parte  esse  farraginem."  Dr.  Chablet,  when 
noticing  this  bitter  invective,  says,  "  I  am  concerned  for  the  credit  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  history,  and  therefore  not  a  little  offended  at  the  vain  and  bold  malice  of 
T.  H.,  who  has  abused  many  of  all  ranks,  always  in  favour  of  Popery,  and 
against  the  Reformation."  iJr.  Thomas  Warton  also  says,  "  Fox,  the  Martyr- 
ologist,  a  weak  and  a  credulous  compiler."* 

W  ABTON  also  says,  *'  Thomas  Brice,  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  printed  in 
English  metre  a  *  Kegister  of  the  Martyrs  and  Confessors  under  Queen  Marv,' 
this  was  published  in  London  1559.  I  know  not  how  {sa  Fox  might  profit  by 
this  work,  I  think  he  has  not  mentioned  it"* 

The  character  of  John  Fox,  and  of  his  great  work,  the  **  Marlyrology," 
appears  to  be  impartially  described  in  the  following  passage: — 

"The  united  testunonv  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  sucoeaBon,  in  their  com- 
ments on  his  character,  bear  witness  to  his  laborious  industry,  learning;  and  integrity  of 
principle.  He  was  a  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  and  a  Nonoonfonnist  in  the  articles  of  the 
ceremonies  and  habits,  and  could  never  bring  his  mind  to  subeciiption ;  this  is  not  denied 
by  any  one.  His  were  times  of  strong  party  spirit,  and  great  theolodcal  controversy,  and 
he  must  have  been  more  than  man  to  have  resisted  the  current  of  popular  feeling  and 
opinion.  He  had  been  long  resident  in  Qermany,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
controversies,  which  have  been  termed  the  *  troubles  of  Frankfort.'  He  had  heard  from 
England  of  the  diabohcal  cruelties  that  marked  the  Marian  persecutions,  and  he  was  then 
deeply  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  his  *  Acts  and  Monuments,'  for  which  the  materials 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite  his  hatred  against  the  Church  of  Bome^  and  all  the 
members  of  that  communion.  His  spirit  was  bold,  and  his  zeal  led  him  to  write  without 
restraint  the  sincere  result  of  his  rcnections.  That  he  has  been  guilty  of  many  mistate- 
ments  and  exaggerations,  both  from  erroneous  information  and  the  credulity  of  the  age, 
oumot  be  doubted :  but  his  various  corrections  of  the  several  editions  of  his  work,  during 
his  lifetime,  and  his  private  correspondence  preserved  in  the  HarL  MSS.,  testify  his  willing- 
ness to  submit  to,  and  adopt  the  corrections  which  were  discovered  by  others.  *  The  Acts 
and  Monuments,'  as  an  historical  and  biographioal  work,  independent  of  its  personal  and 
polemical  character,  will  still  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  one  of  the  standard  works  in  ^e 
Theological  Library,  and  all  who  admire  integrity,  industry,  and  learning,  must  ever  cherish 
a  high  esteem  for  the  memory  of  John  Fox." ' 

The  house  in  Boston  in  which  Fox  was  bom  is  represented  as  it  appeared 
in  1799,  at  page  225  of  this  volume.  The  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Boston, 
which  commence  in  1545,  iumish  only  one  entry  which  can  be  connected  with 
the  family  of  the  Martyrologist :  "  John  Foxe,  draper,  was,  in  1567,  one  of 
the  conunittee    to  prevent  people  washing  clothes  at  the  ^^ 

pumps  or  pits."     The  name  of  John  Foxe  occurs  again  in         ^gSft  ^ 

The  Parish  Registers  commence  in  1565,  and  contain        ^^^£|^ 
only  the  following  entries : —  ^^^^^ 

"  Joan  Foxe,  married  to  Anthony  Williamson,  9th  July,  1666.  \~^^X^SSW 
Afpes  Foxe,  married  to  Robert  feynge,  6th  December,  1676.  FTb  "■  ^^ 

ABce  Fox  died  3d  August,  1662.  /t'xA       :  "  "xl 

John  Fox  died  16th  April,  1670."  f -^    \  \ 

Dr.  Mattland  gives  the  annexed  as  the  arms  of  the  Fox    \^<^^^^^^^ 
family,  taken  from  a  patent  of  arms  dated  1598.  ^^^i^^i"^^ 

'  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  288.  *  Ibid,  p.  289. 
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John  Cotton's  life  wiis  pusscd  in  obedience  to  tlie  dictiites  of  his  consci< 
and  the  promptin*^  of  duty.  Under  the  influence  of  tliese  principles  he 
linquished  his  native  hind,  tlie  society  of  early  and  tried  friends,  and  the  t 
comforts,  and  honourable  pros})ects,  which  his  talents  and  liis  virtues  had  t 
procured  him ;  and  sought  a  distant,  and  at  that  time,  a  new  and  almost 
tirely  unknown  country  for  his  future  abode.  But  he  calculated  wisely;  fo 
thereby  ensured,  not  only  the  aj>probation  of  his  own  conscience  but  also 
resi>ect  and  honour  of  all  his  countrymen,  who  then  valued,  and  who  now  vj 
consistency  and  independence  of  character,  and  the  rights  of  private  judgi 
and  lil)erty  of  thought  and  speech.  lie  did  more,  for  in  his  transatlantic  a) 
ho  most  effectually  aided  in  est^iblishing  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  an 
founding  a  New  Boston,  so  called  from  res])ect  of  liim,  for  his  virtues  and 
services.  lie  has  thus  secured  an  enduring  fame,  because  it  is  founded  up 
solid  and  imperishable  basis.  It  ai)[)roaches  presumption  to  attempt  to  ^ 
a  memoir  of  such  a  man,  which  shall  be  acceptable  at  Old  Boston,  as  the  s 
of  his  early  labours ;  and  at  New  Bosiox,  as  that  of  his  doang  exertions. 

John  Gdtton  was  bom  at  Derby,  4th  December,  1585  ;   his  fiither 
Roland,  or  Rowland  Cotton,  a  lawyer  of  that  place,  and  a  gendeman  of  hou 
able  descent     Tiicrc  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  from  which  of  the  ni 
rous  branches  of  the  family  of  Cotton  Mr.  Rowlai^  Cotton  descended. 
CorroN  Matueb,  in  his  Life  of  John  Cotton,  says, — ■ 

"  lie  had  a  descent  from  honourable  progenitors,  and  bis  immediate  Snoeston  i 
by  some  injustice,  deprived  of  great  revonuen,  and  his  father,  Mr.  Rowland  GoitoD, 
the  ethication  of  a  lawyer  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  friends,  that  he  mi^it  be  tiM  h 
cjii)able  thereby  to  recover  the  estate  of  which  ho  had  been  wronged." 

We  do  not  find  this  circumstance  alluded  to  in  any  other  of  the  accoi 
of  John  Cotton  which  we  have  consulted.  After  giving  all  the  consideratia 
our  ])ower  to  tlie  Aarious  genealogies  of  the  Cottons  of  Cheshire,  Cornwall,  I 
byshirc,  Devonshire,  and  Shropshire,  and  also  to  those  of  another  bnmch  of 
Cottons,  who  lived,  belore  John  Cotton's  period,  and  subsequently  to  tlie  niii 
of  the  last  century,  at  Ijoston  and  the  nei<2:hl)ourhood,^  and  who  were  very  e 
noously  called  by  Dr.  Stukelky  the  descendants  of  John  Cotton ;  we  tl 
there  is  n;i-eat  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  subject  of  tliis  memou:  was  descer 
fnnu  tlie  Cottons  of  Etwall,  near  Derby  (who  descended  from  the  Cotton 
Shroiishire),  which  family  is  at  present  repi-esented  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cotton,  of  Dalbnry,  near  I)erby.  There  are  many  lioiclands  and  John  Coi 
in  tliis  i'aniily,  and  particuhn*ly  a  "  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  Knight,  who  was  e 
brother,  and  married  two  dislin<:!;uislied  ladies,  but  had  no  family;  so  the  i 
brother  succeeded  to  the  pro{KTty  tempu,'^  FAlzabeth.'^-  The  date,  names, 
other  circumstances,  seem  to  ])oint  out  Jolni  Cotton  s  connexion  with  this  bm 
of  the  family,  and  tlie  estate  passing  from  a  Sir  Rowland  Cotton  for  wan 
heirs,  about  the  time  wlien  liowland,  the  fjitlier  of  John,  is  said  to  have  been 
frauded  (;f  nn  estate,  atiord  tlie  matt^'ials  for  a  su})i)Osition,  that,  all  the  circ 
staiues  stated  being  eoi-reet,  Rowland,  the  father  of  John,  might  be  the  s(» 


'  The  first  of  this  hrniicli  which  wc  Imvc  fruml  is  «  Shropshire   in    IClfi,   upon   whose    death   Tl: 

Uiiirh  Cotton,    notor  of  W\lM'rtoii   in   I')4<).  wljo  |  Randolph  wroU' an  clciry,  which  gives  the  iufi 

«lif(l  iu  ir)4<">.     John  Co  iTON  of  liostou  wjis  bmii'd  ;  tioii  that  Sir   Rowland  did  not  leave  n  sou. 

27th  M;«v,  ir;7<i,  and  John  Cotion  of  Kirton  in  i  <licd  prior  to  1C3(».     Admiral  Rowland  Cotton 

li'i'.)'J.    Thi'  name  continurtl  in  Ho^iton  until  174<).  dii-d  in  17!H.  was  also  of  the  ^Shropshire  braii 

•    [hiif  \va-  al.M)  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  Shirilf  of  I  this  family. 
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is  Sir  Rowland^  and  some  legal  disqualification  have  deprived  him  of  the 
tale.  Certainly^  as  there  is  no  account  of  Mr.  Rowland  Cotton  ever  having 
kinft  any  legal  proceedings  to  recover  his  alleged  right,  it  may  be  supposed 
aty  if  the  genealogy  here  ascribed  to  him  bo  correct,  some  legal  disability 
xxl  between  him  and  the  property.  If  John  Cotton  was  a  legal  aescendant  of 
e  Etwall  Cottons,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  bear  the  following  arms.  It 
not  known  that  he  used  any  annorial  bearings  either  in  England  or  America. 
Arms  of  the  Cottons  of  Etwall  and  Dalbury. 

Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  hanks  of  cotton,  argent  Crest  on  a  wreath 
the  colours,  a  falcon  proper,  beaked,  legged,  and  belled,  or.  The  dexter  claw 
pporting  a  belt,  also  proper,  buckle,  or. 

iVe  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account  of  John  Cotton's  mother,  or  any 
ettement  of  the  death  of  either  of  his  parents  in  the  registers  at  Derby.  Nor 
e  any  other  children  of  Rowland  Cotton  mentioned,  excepting  a  daughter — 
]ary— younger  than  John,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Coney,*  town- 
erk  of  Boston,  and  survived  her  husband;  she  was  buried  at  Boston,  15th 
inuary,  1655. 

John  Cotton  received  his  first  instructions  under  Mr.  Johnson,  master  of  the 
rammar  School  at  Derby.  He  entered  Trinity  Colli^,  Cambridge,  in  1598, 
^ore  he  had  completed  his  thirteenth  year,  and  was  admitted  Master  of  Arts 
1606.  He  afterwards  became  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College;  and  as  head 
cturer,  dean,  and  catechist,  was  much  beloved  by  the  students.  Mr.  Cotton's 
neral  oration  upon  Dr.  Soame,  master  of  Peter  House,  who  died  in  1608, 
:cited  much  attention  by  its  elegance  and  purity  of  style,  but  it  was  excelled 
r  a  sermon  which  he  nreached  shortly  afterwards  at  St  Mary's  Church.  He 
rain  preached  at  St  Mary's  in  1609;  and  expectation  being  raised  by  his 
-evious  success,  the  church  was  filled  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  gentlemen 
■  the  University.  But,  as  one  of  his  biographers  quaintly  observes,  "  he  now 
stinmiished  between  Uie  words  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  words ; "  and 
isteaa  of  an  elaborate  sermon  from  the  ambitious  scholar  and  divine,  they  heard 
ily  a  practical  and  pungent  discourse  upon  repentance.  The  disappomtment 
:  the  audience  was  apparent,  and  Mr.  Cotton  retired  to  his  chamber  much 
epressed.  Some  of  his  hearers,  however,  spoke  of  the  powerful  efiect  of  his 
iscourse,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  in  his  pre}>aration  for  the  ministry. 
'his  incident  has  been  dwelt  upon,  because  it  appears  to  have  decided  the  course 
f  bis  future  life. 

The  following  entry  in  the  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Boston  relates  to 
dr.  Cotton's  appointment  to  the  vicarage  of  the  town,  24th  June,  1612  :  — 

"Mr.  John  Cotton,  Master  of  Arts,  is  now  elected  vicar  of  this  borough,  in  the  room  and 
lace  of  Mr.  Wooll,  the  late  incuml^ent,  for  that  Mr.  Alexander  upon  whom  it  was  purposed 
3  bestow  the  vicarage,  has  yielded  up  the  same.  Mr.  Cotton  is  to  have  his  presentation 
>rthwith  sealed,  and  to  have  the  same  stipend  and  allowance  that  Mr.  Wooll  had." 


'  The  Coneys  were  a  very  ancient  and  respecta- 
le  fiunily,  and  were  settled  at  Kirton,  Frampton, 
■d  Boston,  early  in  the  16th  centary.  Thomas 
loney  was  buried  at  Kirton  in  1569,  and  Roger 
loney  at  Frampton  in  1572.  Thomas  Coney  was 
teward  of  the  borough  of  Boston  in  1613,  in  which 
ear  he  officiated  as  town-clerk  for  Sir  Thomas 
liddkoott,  during  the  mayoralty  of  the  latter 
nitlenian.  Mr.  Coney  was  appointed  town -clerk 
I  1020.  He  resigned  that  office  in  1647»  and  died 
1st  July,  1649 ;  his  son  John  succeeded  him  as 
yfrn-derk,    A  Sir  Sutton  Coney  is  mentioned  in 


connexion  with  "  Coney  Street  in  Boston,*'  in 
1640.  The  Coney  family  intermarried  with  the 
Meares  of  Kirton  in  1587,  with  the  Tunnard 
family  in  the  same  year,  with  the  Robinsons  in 
1588,  the  Purycs  in  1589,  the  Hawkreds  of  Boston 
in  1624,  and  the  Michells  and  Westlands  of  Boston 
in  1645.  Thomas  Coney  married  Mary,  the  sister 
of  John  Cotton,  in  1618  ;  their  son  John  was 
bom  in  1619.  Thomas  Coney  was  much  employed 
in  the  business  of  the  town  and  Corporation  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 
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The  prosentation  was  sealed  and  deliyered  to  Mr.  Gotton  on  tiie  ISdi  JuIt.' 
Cotton  Matheb  tells  a  curious  anecdote  concerning  Mr.  Cotfeoals  dection^  tot 
which^  however,  he  states  no  authority,  and  for  which  we  find  none  in  A9 
Corporation  Records,  which  is,  that  Mr.  Cotton  was  dected  bj  the  caatiiw  Tote 
of  the  Mayor,  who  intended  to  vote  against  him,  and  requested  a  oeoondDallo^ 
when  he  repeated  his  mistake ;  and  m,ei  for  a  third  ballot,  wfaidi  wae  zeAuedt 
him,  and  so  Mr.  Cotton  was  elected. 

This  election  was  not  at  first  approved  ci  by  Babiow,  at  that  time  BiAop  of 
Lincoln,  who  told  Mr.  Cotton  that  *'  he  was  a  young  man,  and  unfit  to  be  over 
such  a  fiictious  people,  who  were  imbued  with  tiie  Puritan  spirit*  The  Kdiop 
was  conciliated  through  the  "  in/luenee^  of  Mr.  Simon  Bibye,  who  was  near  hia 
person,"^  and  shortly  afterwards  declared  his  opinion  that  ^  Mr.  Gotten  was  an 
honest  and  a  learned  man."  Mr.  Cotton  took  his  degree  of  KD.  after  he  had 
been  at  Boston  about  half  a  year;  and  his  Qmdo  ad  Vferum^  which  he  delivered 
at  Cambridge  on  that  occasion,  was  much  admired,  and  naaed  him  Ui^  in 

Sublic  opnion.  A  number  of  entries  occur  in  the  Records  of  the  Ciorporatioa 
uring  Mr.  Cotton's  ministerial  services  at  Boston,  which,  if  quoted  together, 
will,  perhaps,  best  show  the  estimaticm  he  was  held  in  by  liis  pariahioDfink  On 
the  28th  May,  1613,  it  was 

^  Agreed  that  Mr.  Ootton.  having  been  at  great  charge  with  the  rqxijfryng^tkewioaragt^ 
and  boLDg  now  to  take  hia  degree  of  BD^  and  unprovided  of  money,  m  respect  of  the  giw 
chaige  he  hath  been  at  in  the  saide  repayres ;  and  beifw  aUo  a  man  <f  verygreai  demrU^ 
shallhave  given  him,  as  a  gratuity  bv  ttus  house,  towardes  the  dhams  he  snau  be  enfineed 
nnto  about  his  degree,  the  sum  of  201/*  "  1614^  22  April,  whereas  JVr.  CoUon^  ike  VMor,  hnng 
a  worthye  man,  and  weU  deserving  hoik  for  his  Uartdng  and  l^e,  and  his  maintmiBnoe  of  w 
vicarage  very  small,  and  too  little  to  mainteyn  him,  it  is  therefore  agreed  thai  he  shall  have 
for  the  further  augmentation  of  his  living,  the  sum  of  30^  paid  him  yearly  during  tha 
pleasure  of  this  house ;  part  of  which  was  heretofore  employed  towards  the  maintiftnaiKie  of 
a  preacher  to  assist  the  vicar,  which  is  now  saved.^  * 

In  1616,  Mr.  Cotton  had  an  additional  102.  ^ven  him,  ^  in  resnect  that  his 
living  is  very  small,  and  Aw  pains  in  preaching  very  great^  Tnis  lOi  was 
regularljr  voted  every  year  from  1616  to  1625.  In  1619,  an  additional  lOi  was 
voted  him,  in  consideration  of  his  pains  in  preaching  and  catechising.  In  1626, 
1627,  and  1628,  a  gratuity  of  6L  per  annum  was  paid  Iiim.  In  1629,  1630, 
and  1631,  Mr.  Cotton's  usual  gratuity  of  \0l  was  paid  him.  In  1622,  1626, 
1629,  and  1631,  various  amounts  levied  by  subsidies  upon  Mr.  Cotton,  were 
repaid  him  by  the  Corporation. 

The  following  rather  long  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Cotton's  publications,^ — 
alluding  to  circumstances  which  occurred  soon  after  his  first  settling  at  Boston, — 
may  be  styled  auUhhiographicaly  and  shows,  not  only  the  mode  of  Mr.  Cotton's 
thinking  and  acting,  but  also  "  the  form  and  pressure"  of  the  times  at  Boston  at 
that  period : — 

"When  I  was  first  called  to  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  so  it  was,  that  Mr.  Doctor  Babon, 
son  of  Dr.  Baron  (the  Divinity  Header  at  Cambridge,  who,  in  his  lectures  there,  first 
broached  that  which  was  then  oeJled  LtU/ieranism,  since  Arminianism),    This  Dr.  Bcupon,  I 


*  The  Corporation  allowed  Mr.  Cotton  **  40*. 
to  bear  his  charges  from  Cambridge  ;*'  at  the  same 
tims  60«.  was  given  to  Mr.  Whitlow,  *'  a  Master  of 
Artes,  whoe  came  hither  to  preache  from  Cam- 
bridge."— Corporation  Records, 

*  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  this  influence,  it 
was  used  without  Mr.  Cotton's  knowledge. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  inferred,  from  Mr.  Hutchinson** 


transformation  of  the  name  Simon  Bibye  into 
Simony  and  Bribery, 

'  Samuel  Clarke. 

^  Mr.  Cotton,  therefore,  independent  of  his 
extraordinary  talent,  was  now  performing  duties 
for  which  two  persons  had  before  been  employed. 

*  "  The  Way  of  Congregational  Ckurcha  cleared.** 
London,  1648,  8vo.  p.  33. 
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Mj,  had  leavened  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  town  with  Arminiankm,  as  being  himself 
sanoed,  acate,  plausible  in  discourse,  and  fit  to  insinuate  into  the  hearts  of  his  neighbours. 
jid  though  he  was  a  physician  by  profession  (and  of  sood  skill  in  that  art),  yet  he  spent 
lie  greatest  strength  of  his  studies  in  clearing  and  promoting  the  Arminian  tenets. 
Hienoe  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  all  the  great  feasts  of  the  town,  the  chiofest  discourse  at 
iA>le  did  ordinarily  rail  upon  Arminian  pomts,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  godly  ministers 
oih  in  Boston  and  in  neighbouring  towns.  I  coming  among  them  a  yoimg  man  (as  having 
3iie  to  Ounbridge  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  my  age,  and  tarrying  there 
ot  above  fourteen  years  in  all,  before  I  was  sent  for  to  Boston),  I  thought  it  a  part  both 
r  modesty  and  prudence,  not  to  speak  much  to  the  points  at  the  fir»t,  amongst  strangers 
nd  ancients ;  until  afterwards,  after  hearing  of  many  discourses  in  public  meetings,  and 
inch  private  conference  with  the  doctor,  I  had  learned  at  length  where  all  the  great 
treDgtn  of  the  doctor  lay.  And  then  observing  such  expressions  as  gave  him  any  advan- 
IM  m  the  opinions  of  others,  I  began  publickly  to  preach,  and  in  private  meetings  to 
Send,  the  doctrine  of  Qod*s  eternal  Election,  and  the  Redemption  {ex  gratia)  only  of 
lie  Elect ;  and  the  impossibility  of  the  fall  of  a  sincere  believer,  either  totally  or  finally 
rom  the  estate  of  grace.*  Hereupon,  when  the  doctor  had  objected  many  things,  and  heard 
ly  answers  to  those  scruples  which  he  was  wont  most  plausibly  to  urge ;  presently  after, 
ur  piablic  feasts  and  neighbourly  meetings  were  silent  from  all  further  debates  about 
Vedestinaiion,  or  any  of  the  points  which  depend  thereon,  and  all  matters  of  religion  were 
arried  on  calmly  and  peaceably.  Insomuch,  that  when  God  opened  my  eyes  to  see  the  sin 
i  CoDformity  (which  was  soon  after),  my  neglect  thereof  was  at  first  tolerated  without  dis- 
urbanoe^  and  at  length  embraced  by  the  chief  and  greatest  part  of  the  town.*' 

When  Mr.  Cotton  had  been  about  two  years  in  Boston,  he  married  Elizabeth 
SoBBOCKS,  sister  of  the  Rev.  James  Horrocks^  a  celebrated  minister  of  Lanca- 
lure.     Shordy  after  his  marriage^  Mr.  Cotton  found  he 

"Coold  not  digest  the  ceremonies  that  were  so  pressed,  nor  conform  to  them,  his  non- 
nmformitj  gave  him  trouble  in  the  Court  at  Lincoln  ;  thin  was,  however,  arranged  by  Mr. 
!j0verett,'  who  so  far  insinuated  himself  with  one  of  the  proctors  in  the  Superior  Court,  to 
rbich  Mr.  Cotton  was  advised  to  appeal,  that  he  swore  Mr.  Cotton  was  a  conformable  man, 
did  he  was  restored  to  Boston.  He  then  went  on  marvellously  successfully  in  his  ministry, 
until  he  had  been  twenty  years  there."  • 

He  always  preached  at  the  election  of  the  Mayor,  and  when  he  was  installed 
nto  office,  and  always,  when  at  home,  at  the  funerals  of  the  principal  people. 
He  was  in  great  favour  with  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  admired 
lim  for  his  learning ;  and,  it  is  said,  when  he  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  spoke  to  King  James  of  Mr.  Cotton's  great  learning  and  worth.  The 
King,  notwithstanding  his  own  conformity,  was  willing  to  allow  Mr.  Cotton 
liberty  to  go  on  with  his  ministry  without  interruption.  This  may  be  wondered 
at  when  it  is  remembered  how  he  acted  towards  others  in  similar  circumstances ; 
and  one  of  Mr.  Cotton's  contemporaries*  observes, — 

•Of  all  men  in  the  world,  I  en\y  Mr.  Cotton  of  Boston  most,  for  he  doth  nothing  in  way 
of  conformity,  and  yet  hath  his  liberty ;  and  I  do  evcr3rthing  that  way,  and  cannot  enjoy 

Air.  Cotton,  however,  had  many  enemies  in  Boston,  as  well  as  friends ;  but 
Either  by  open  practice,  nor  by  secret  plotting,  could  they  succeed  against  him. 

**  Concerning  Mr.  Cotton's  hospitalitv,"  says  HurcfflNSON,  "  wherein  he  did  exceed  all  that 
**^Br  heard  OL  His  heart  and  his  door  were  ever  open  to  receive  all  that  feared  God  ; 
E^^cially  godly  ministers,  and  ministers  driven  into  England  by  the  persecutions  then 
Sixig  in  Gr^rmany,  these  ne  most  courteously  sustained.** 


**Mr.  Cotton  was  a  decided  Calvinist.  Of 
^^'ViN,  he  used  to  say,  •  I  have  read  the  Fathers, 
^  the  Sdioolmen,  and  Calvin  too ;  but  I  find 
'^  he  that  has  Calvin  has  them  all.'  Being 
'*-«d  why,  in  his  latter  years,  he  indulged  nocturnal 
i^^ici  Bore  than  formerly ;  he  replied,  '  Because 
\UiY«  to  sweeten  my  month  with  a  piece  of  Calvin 


before  I  sleep.*" — Mr.  Pond's  Notes  to  Norton's 
Life  qf  Cotton,  pp.  105  and  106. 

■  "  Mr.  Lkverf.tt,  a  plain  man,  yet  piously  sub- 
tle."—Samuel  Clarke. 

•  Hutchinson. 

*  Rev.  Samuel  Ward  of  Ipswich. 
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Dr.  Mather  sajs^  that  the  Eart  of  Dorchester  coming  into  LinooloBhire  aboot 
the  draimng  of  some  fenirfr  ground^  daring  Mr.  Cotton^  ministiy  in  Bofton,  he 
went  to  hear  him  preach.  Mr.  Cotton  had  intended  to  preach  upon  the  dnty  of 
''  Living  by  faith  in  adversUy;^  but  considering  that  noUemen  weie  not  much 
acquainted  with  afflictions,  he  chained  his  subject,  and  preached  upon  Ae  datf 
of  ''  Living  by  faith  in  prosperitan  The  Earl  was  so  mudi  pleased  with  die 
discourse,  mat  he  assured  Mr.  Cotton,  if  any  time  he  should  want  a  fiiend  at 
court,  he  would  exert  all  his  interest  in  his  mvour.  Mr.  Cotton  was  vecy  too- 
cessfiil  in  his  ministry  at  Boston ;  and  Mr.  WnrnNe,  one  of  his  biogn^hen, 
^ves  an  almost  incredible  account  of  his  labours  whflst  there.  ^  He  was  dis* 
tmguished  for  candour,  meekness,  and  wisdom,  and  was  exceedingly  beloved  of 
the  best"    Mr.  Pond,  in  his  notes  on  Mr.  Nobton's  memoir,  says, — 


^  A  great  reformation  was  wrought  by  Mr.  Cotton  in  the  town  of  Boston, 
was  ezxinguished,  superstition  was  abandoned,  and  religion  was  embraoed  and  practised 
among  the  bodv  of  the  people.  Yea,  the  Major  and  most  of  the  magistntes  were  now 
called  Puritans.''^ 

Hutchinson  says, — 

^Many  strangers,  and  some  too  that  were  oentlemen  of  good  Quality,  reaorted  unte 
Boston,  and  aome  removed  their  habitations  thither  on  hia  aooount,  wnerelyy  the  prosperitj 
of  the  place  was  much  promoted.* 


Whilst  in  Boston  his  house  was  generally  filled  with  youn^  students, 
from  Germany  and  Holland,  but  mostly  from  Cambridge,  who  finished  theff 
education,  and  were  qualified  for  public  service  by  Mr.  Cotton. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  compelled  to  leave  Boston  in  February  1631,  in  consequepee 
of  a  tertian  a^e,  and  his  ministerial  labours  were,  by  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sician, suspended  for  more  than  a  year,  most  of  which  time  he  passed,  b;^  invite- 
don,  with  the  Earl  of  Lincoln;  wncre  his  wife  died  of  the  ague,  in  Apnl  1631. 
They  liad  been  married  eighteen  years,  but  had  no  children.^ 

Mr.  Cotton  was  married  to  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Sabah  Stort  fa  widow)^ 
at  Boston,  25 th  April,  1632.  Hdtchinson  says,  she  was  very  dear  to  nis  former 
wife. 

Many  designs  for  molesting  Mr.  Cotton  for  his  nonconformity  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  discretion  ana  vigilance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Leverett  But  about 
this  time,  a 

^Dissolute  person  in  Boston,  who  had  been  punished  by  the  ma^strates,  strove  to 
revenge  himself  by  informing  against  them  before  the  High  Commissioners'  Court  in 
London ;  that  they  did  not  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  nor  observe  some  other  ceremonies 
which  the  law  prescribed.  He  was  told  he  must  put  in  the  minister's  name ;  he  replied, 
*  the  minister  is  an  honest  man,  and  never  did  me  any  wrong ;'  but  upon  entreaty,  he  put 
in  Mr.  Cotton's  name,  and  letters  missive  were  immediately  sent  to  him  to  summon  him 
before  the  Court." 

Mr.  Cotton's  conduct  in  this  emergency  will  be  best  described  in  his  own 
words : — 

**  Our  warrant  in  this  case,"  says  he,  "  is  that  when  we  are  distressed  in  our  course  in  one 
country,  we  should  fly  to  another.    To  choose  rather  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  by  im- 

Erisonment,  than  by  banishment,  is  indeed  sometimes  God's  way ;  but  not  in  case  men 
ave  ability  of  body  and  opportunity  to  remove,  and  no  necessary  engagement  to  stay."  .  . 
....  **  Nevertheless,  on  this  point,  I  conferred  with  the  chief  of  our  people,  and  offered 
them  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  I  had  preached  and  practised  amongst  them,  even  unto 
bonds,  if  they  conceived  it  might  be  any  confirmation  to  their  faith  and  patience.    But  they 


*  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Corporation  ReeordM, 
Nov.  Ist,  1631,  of  7'.  lOs,  paid  to  Mr.  Mayor  for  so 
much  expended  by  him  about  Mrs.  Cotton's  funeral. 


There  is  not  any  entry  of  her  funeral  in  the 
Boston  Registers.  The  nature  of  the  expenditure 
of  this  7/.  10«>  is  not  very  evident. 
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[  me  from  that  coursOy  as  thinking  it  bettor  for  theni»elves,  and  for  mc,  and  for  the 
inrch  of  God,  to  withdraw  myself  from  the  present  stomi,  and  to  minister  in  this  country 
ew  EDgl&ud),  to  such  of  their  town  as  had  been  sent  before  thither,  and  such  others  as 
Te  wiUmg  to  go  along  with  me,  or  to  follow  after  me.^ ' 

Mr.  Cotton  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  for  his  intercessions  with  the  Go- 
mment ;  but  they  were  rendered  unavailing,  through  the  opposition  of  Arch- 
ihop  Laud. 

LfOrd  Dorset  therefore  informed  Mr.  Cotton,  that  if  he  had  been  ffuiltf/  of 
unienness^  uiieleannessy  or  any  such  lesser  fault,  he  could  have  obtained  his 
rdan ;  hut  as  /le  was  guilty  of  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity,  the  ciime  was 

Srdonable;  and  tlierefore  he  advised  him  to  flee  for  his  safety. 
r.  Cotton,  in  consequence,  resigned  the  vicarage  into  the  hands  of  the 
shop  of  Lincoln,  who  accepted  tlie  same.     Mr.  Cotton's  letter  to  the  Bishop 
LJncoln,  when  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Boston,  is  as  follows :  — 

'  To  the  Bi^t  Reverend  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  his  Palace  at  Bugden,  present 

there. 

*  My  very  good  Lord, — It  is  now  above  20  years  ago,  since  by  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
r  a  ^ood  part  of  this  time)  by  your  Lordship's  good  fovour,  I  have  enjoyed  the  happiness 
xniniflter  to  the  Church  of  God  at  Boston,  a  remote  corner  of  your  Lordship's  (li(X5ese. 
Iiat  I  have  done  there  all  this  while,  and  how  I  have  ^^ui  my  time  and  coui-se,  I  must 
ilong  give  account  to  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  the  Bishop  of  our  soules.  Mean- 
alo,  give  me  leave  to  make  your  Lordship  this  short  account.  The  bent  of  my  course 
th  been  (according  to  my  weak  measure),  to  make  and  keep  a  threefold  Christian  concord 
QbODgBt  the  people,  between  God  and  their  conscience,  between  true-hearted  loyalty  and 
drirtian  liberty,  and  between  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  one  another.  That  wherein 
httve  most  seemed  to  your  Lordship  to  fail  (to  wit,  in  not  disceniing  Cliristian  liberty  to 
rtctiBe  some  commands  of  authority  in  some  circumstances),  I  do  humbly  thank  your 
oitbhip,  and  freely  acknowledge  your  Lordship  hath  not  been  wanting  freely  and  often  to 
Imonish  me  thereof,  and  that  with  such  wisdom  and  gravity,  and  with  such  well-tempered 
iithori^  and  mildness,  that  I  profess  unfeigncdly  no  outward  respect  in  the  world  could 
B,Te  detained  me  from  rwpiestiug  your  Lonlship's  favour,  with  ready  subjection  to  your 
iOidship^s  counsel,  that  I  might  have  prolonged  mme  own  i)eace  and  your  Lordsliip's  favour 

o^^ether. Your  lordship  well  knoweth  it  is  ooth  the  Apostles  and  l^ophets' 

jrwdple,  *  Justus  exjlde  sud  vivit,  ywn  alicml!  and  therefore,  howsoever  I  do  highly  prize 
«d  mudi  prefer  other  men's  judgment  and  learning,  and  wisdom  and  piety,  yet  in  things 
pertaining  to  God  and  his  worship,  I  must  live  by  mine  own  faith,  not  theirs.  Neverthe- 
*^  where  I  caimot  yield  obedience  of  faith,  I  am  willing  to  yield  patience  of  hope.  And 
now,  my  good  Lord,  I  see  the  Lord,  who  began  a  year  or  two  ago  to  suspend  (after  a  sort) 
niy  ministry  from  that  place  by  a  long  and  sore  sickness,  tlie  dregs  whereof  still  hang  about 
^doth  now  put  a  further  necessity  upon  me,  wholly  to  lay  down  my  ministry  tliere,  and 
°^y  to  resign  my  place  into  your  Lordship's  hands.  For  I  see  neither  my  bodily  health, 
JOT  the  peace  of  the  Church,  will  now  stand  with  mjr  continuance  there.  1  do  now,  therc- 
*wji  hmnbly  crave  this  last  favour  at  your  Lordship's  hand,  to  accept  my  place  as  voyd, 
?« to  admit  thereto  such  a  successor  as  your  Lordship  shall  find  fit,  and  the  patron  (winch 
JJ  wte  Corporation  of  Boston)  shall  present  to  you  therefor.  The  conRregatioii  is  great,  and 
^  Church  duties  many,  and  those  many  times  requiring  close  attendance,  and  1  w^ould  l)c 
^^'y  bth  the  service  of  God,  or  the  help  of  the  people,  should  be  in  any  sort  neglected  by 
^y  bng  discontinuance. 

.  What  though  this  resignation  of  my  place  into  your  Txjrdship's  hands  may  be  defective 
^  Some  form  of  law;  yet  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  never  forget  the  ancient  moderation 
Jjd  equify  of  that  high  and  honourable  Court  of  Chancery,  whereunto  your  Lordship  wiis 
Jdvanced,  to  temper  the  rigour  of  legal  justice,  to  the  relief  of  many  distressed.  Never  (1 
Jjj^)  came  there  any  cause  before  your  Lordship  more  distressed,  nor  more  justly  cniviiig 
^testian  equity. 

*3fow  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  so  guide  and  keep  and  blesse  your  Lordship  on  eai'th, 
y^t  He  may  delight  to  crown  your  Lordship  with  honour  in  heaven  at  the  end  of  your 
%%  through  Jesus  CTirist.    Thus,  at  once  commending  my  huml)le  suit,  and  late  vicarage, 

'Letter  from  Mr.  Cotton  to  a  minl-^ter  (dated  Boston,  N.  E.  December  3d,  1634),  stating  "the 
lM>ns  for  hi!*  and  Mr.  Uooker^t)  rcmovnl  to  America,'*  in  reply  to  his  request. 

.'J  11 
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and  the  comfort  of  the  whole  oongregation  to  your  Lordship's  &vcrar  and  *yyM"-Hff 
integrity,  I  humbly  take  leave,  and  rest  a  bounden  supplicant  to  your  Loidahip^  and  for  yoo, 

^JoHvOonoK. 
«J/ay7<A,1633." 

The  Corporation  Records  state^  that  Mr.  Cotton  resigned  the  vicange  to  die 
Bishop  on  the  Bth  of  July ;  the  above  (copied  from  Hittchinson)  is  dated  Mqr 
7th.  This,  however,  may  be  the  correct  date  of  the  letter,  the  aocq^tanoe  of  die 
resignation  might  be  on  the  Bth  of  July.  The  Corporation  Records  of  the  SSd 
July  say,— 

*^  Mr.  Cotton  having  yielded  up  his  place  of  being  vicar  by  his  letters  dated  in  the  mm 
month,  which  his  friends^  thia  house,  have  accepted,  Mr.  Thomas  Ooney  (Ifr.  OottoA 
brother-in-law)  stated,  that  the  Bishop  had  declarod  the  vicarage  void,  and  the  Mqporaad 
burgesses  mi^t^  when  they  pleased,  present  some  able  person  thereto.  Mr.  Ai^mhv 
Tuc^cy  was  thereupon  elected  vicar,  at  a  stipend  of  80^  per  annum.* ' 

When  speaking  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  Mr.  ComHi  aays^ 

"  I  forebore  all  the  ceremonies  alike  at  once,  many  years  before  I  left  En^^and.  TImM 
grounds  which  prevailed  with  mo  to  forbear  one  ceremony  would  not  allow  me  to  pnotiM 
any.  These  grounds,  I  well  remember  were  two  :~l8t.  The  sisnifioaney  and  sffioMj^  pit 
upon  them  in  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Ck>mmon  Prayer.  Sno.  Tlie  fimxtation  of  i 
lx>wors  (even  of  the  highest  Apostolical  Ck>mmission)  to  the  observation  of  tiie  i 
ments  or  Christ,  which  made  it  appear  to  me  to  be  unlawfhl  for  any  CSiuidi  power  to  i 
the  observation  of  indifferent  ceremonies  which  Christ  had  not  oommaadedT  What  J 
I  was  offered,  not  only  for  convenience,  but  for  preferment,  if  I  would  have  oonfiiniNilo 
any  one  of  the  ceremonies,  I  forbear  to  mention.  Yea,  when  I  was  sospended  imon  mU 
complaint  made  against  me  to  the  King,  that  then  was ;  and  all  hope  of  leaUUmop  cmM 
to  me,  without  yielding  to  $ome  conformity,  at  least  in  one  ceremony,  at  least  onee:  yetfti 
good  hand  of  God  so  kept  me,  that  I  durst  not  buy  my  minisbry  so  dear ;  and  jk  ■! 
ministry  was  dearer  to  me  (so  to  speak  the  least)  than  any  preferment. 

"  When  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  Diocese  (Dr.  Mountaion^  offered  me  liberiy  iqwo  mm 
hveding  at  SacrameiU  with  him  the  next  LordPe  day  after;  or  else  to  give  some  veaaon  «lv^ 
couscienco  I  could  not),  unto  Dr.  Davenant  (then  Bishop  elect  of  Salisbuiy,  who  was  rt  w 
tinio  with  liim  at  Westminster)  ;  I  durst  not  accept  his  offer  of  liberty  upon  owe  knetUfig: 
but  I  gave  them  this  reason  for  my  excuse  and  defence, — 

"  Cultus  non  institutus,  non  e^t  acccptus  : 
Genuflcxio  in  perceptione  Eucharistio)  est  Cultus  non  institutus,* 
Ergo,  non  est  acceptus." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cotton  to  Dr.  Mountain's  successor  in  the 
bisliopric  of  Lincoln^  shows  that  his  opinion  upon  this  point  had  experienoel 
some  modification.^  We  give  the  letter  at  length,  because  it  contains  mncb 
curious  matter  relative  to  Cluirch  affairs  in  Boston  at  that  period,  and  plaoeB 
in  a  strong  light  the  great  Christian  simplicity  and  candour  of  Mr.  C^ton?* 
character.     \V^e  believe  it  has  not  before  been  printed. 

'^  Boston,  January  Slst,  16S1 

"  My  honourable  and  very  good  Lord, 

"  As  your  Lordship  hath  dealt  honourablv  and  frankly  with  me,  so  mi^  * 
justly  bo  esteemed  impiously  ungiixteful  if  I  should  aeal  otherwise  than  ingenuously  iDi^ 
honestly  with  your  Lordship.  ^Vhen  my  cause  first  came  before  your  Lordship^  jw*^ 
Lordship  wisely  and  tmly  discerned  that  my  forbearance  of  the  ceremonies  was  not  not** 


1 


'  Mr.  Anthony  Tucknky,  D.D.,  was  elected 

"Town  Preacher**  October  2d,  1629,  with  a  salary 

of  40/.     He  is  called  a  cousin  of  Mr.   Cotton. 

There  was  a  correspondence  between  them  during: 

many  years,  after  Mr.  Cotton*8  removal  to  New 

'nglaud. 

"  A  passaprc  in  Kinp  Kdward  VF.*s  Bookc  of  the 

nmon  Prayer,  printed  in  1549,  appears  to  make 


the  observance   of  many  of  these 
matter  of  individual  choice.    It  is  there  stid, 
touching  crossingTi  kneeling,  holding  up  of 
knocking  upon  the  brest,  and  other  gestaici,  M 
may  be  used  or  left  as  every  mmn*8  derocyii  MncCk 
without  blame.*' 
^  British  Museum  AddUional  MSS,  S394. 
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Ifal  refoaal  of  oonformity,  but  from  some  doubt  in  my  judguicut  (which  I  confess  is  very 
ftUow),  and  from  some  scruple  in  conscience,  which  is  wetUc.  And,  thci'cforo,  u|>ou  mine 
jublc  and  instant  petition  your  Lonb^hip  was  pleased,  in  much  goodness,  to  grant  mo 
ne  to  consider  further  of  these  things,  for  my  better  satisfaction.  Your  Jjordship's 
dtleness  hath  not  since  bred  in  me  any  obstinacy  in  mine  own  opinion,  much  less 
iboldened  me  to  depart  the  further  from  the  received  judgment  and  practice  of  the 
uroh  in  any  point.  The  point  of  kneeling  in  receiving  the  holy  Cxommunion  was  no  less 
ubtful  to  me  (if  not  more)  in  the  days  of  your  Lordship's  predecessor,  than  it  is  now. 
s  Lordship  knoweth  that  in  Westminster,  by  his  commaudment,  I  proi)oimded  my 
abts  about  it  before  himself  and  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  that 
w  is.  Unto  whom  I  did  so  freely  open  myself,  out  of  deep  desire  to  help  myself  by 
3ir  deeper  judgments,  that  my  Lord,  discerning  my  simplicity,  became  (as  I  conceived 
,  the  more  fisivorable  and  willing,  not  only  to  bear  with  me,  but  alsf>  to  give  some  way  to 

r  restitution' I  humbly  beseech  your  Lordship,  think  not  that  I  have  so  abused 

iir  Lordship's  patience,  as  to  harden  myself  by  your  Lordship's  lenity.  No,  I  assure 
or  Lordship,  out  of  an  unfeigned  desire  to  improve  your  Lordship's  gentleness  to  mine 
11  x>eaoe,  and  the  Church's  satisfaction,  I  have  thus  far  gained  (what  by  conference,  what 
study,  what  by  seeking  unto  Qod),  as  of  late  to  see  the  weakness  of  some  of  those 
>uiids  against  kneeling,  which  before  I  esteemed  too  strong  for  me  to  dissolve.  The 
perienoe  of  the  failing  of  my  judgment  (in  some  of  these  things)  maketh  me  the  more 
speet  it  in  other  ai^guments  and  ^unds  of  like  nature.  Besides,  I  shall  never  foi^et 
lat  your  Lordship  gravely  and  wisely  once  said  to  me, — The  ceremonies  I  doubted  of 
ore  'nowhere  ezpre^y  forbidden  in  Scripture ;  the  arguments  brought  against  them 
ire  bat^  by  consequence,  deducted  from  Scnpture :  deduction  of  consequences  was  a  work 
the  judgment ;  other  men*s  judgment  (so  many,  so  learned,  so  godly),  why  should  I  not 
Doeive^  did  as  in&llibly  deduce  just  consequences  to  cUlow  these  thmgs,  as  mine  own  to 
mbi  of  them.'  Alas,  alas  (m^  dear  Lord),  I  see,  by  often  experience,  the  shallowness  of 
f  own  judgment,  especially  m  comparison  of  many  centuries  of  godly  learned  men,  who 
ttbt  not  of  the  lawml  lihierty  of  these  ceremonies,  esi)ecial]y  of  this  gesture.  Their 
Qsent  herein  doth  further  strongly  persuade  me  to  suspect  the  motions  of  my  own  mind, 
len  I  see  myself  in  anything  to  depart  from  the  received  judgment  of  so  many  reverend 
hers  and  brethren  in  the  Church,  whom  I  do  not  only  highly  reverence,  but  admire.  I 
J  it  is  oommonly  a  palsy  distemper  in  any  member  of  the  body,  when  it  is  carried  by  a 
ytkm  different  from  the  rule  of  tne  rest  of  the  members,  and  1  justly  suspect  that  spirit 
mvself,  or  in  another  that  breatheth  a  notion  different  from  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
xjdv  of  the  Church  of  God. 

**  Thus  may  your  Lordship  perceive  how  little  vour  Lordship's  forbearance  of  me  hath 
therto  stifiened  me  in  any  private  conceit.  And  though  it  hath  been  suggested  to  your 
>Td8hip  (as  I  hear)  that  it  hath  emboldened  our  parish  to  iuconformity,  and  induced 
hers  to  come  from  other  parishes,  to  communicate  with  us  in  like  liberty ;  yet  surely 
rar  Lordship  hath  done  honourably,  and  Cln-istianly,  and  well  beseeming  the  equity  of 
>ur  high  and  honourable  court,  not  to  give  credit  to  such  a  suggestion  till  your  Lordship 
oth  inquired  and  heard  our  answer.  The  truth  is,  the  ceremonies  of  the  ring  in  marriage, 
nd  standing  at  the  Creed,  are  asually  i)erfonned  by  myself ;  and  all  the  other  ceremonies 
>f  surplices,  cross  in  Baptism,  kneeling  at  the  Communion,  are  frequently  used  by  my 
leDow-minister  in  our  Church,  and  that  without  disturbance  of  the  i)eople.  The  people,  on 
Sibbaths,  and  sundry  other  festival  days,  do  very  diligently  and  thoroughly  frecjuent  the 
pblic  prayers  of  the  Church,  appointed  by  authority,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Nerihcr  do  I  think  that  any  of  them  ordinarilv  (unless  it  be  ujwn  just  occasion  of  other 
"'WiiieaB)  absenteth  himself.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  receiving  the  Communion,  sundry 
of  tlian  do  not  kneel,  but,  as  I  conceive  it,  and  as  they  express  themselves,  it  is  not  out  of 
■^'Jple  of  conscience,  but  from  the  miUtitude  of  communicants,  who  often  do  throng  one 
■wier  in  this  great  congregation,  that  they  can  hardly  stand  (much  less  kneel),  one  by 
•^Wither.  Such  as  do  forbear  kneeling,  out  of  any  doubt  in  conscience,  I  know  not ;  how 
^  few  they  be,  I  am  sure,  in  comparison,  nuUius  numeri.  Tliat  divers  others  come  from 
^'w^P  parishes  for  that  purpose,  to  receive  without  kneeling,  is  utterly  unknown  to  me, 
■^  (I  am  persuaded),  utterly  untrue.  All  the  neighbouring  parishes  roimd  about  us — 
?^i«tere  and  people — ^are  wholly  conformable.  Once,  indeed  (as  I  heard),  one  of  the 
""^tants  of  our  neighbouring  pai'ish,  Toining  to  visit  his  wife  (who  then  nui-sed  a 
gentleman's  child  in  our  town),  did  here  coniuumicate  with  us  ;  and  whether  from  his  not 
Jmeeling,  or  from  some  further  cause,  I  know  not ;  but  (as  I  heard)  the  court,  being 
in/onned  of  him,  did  proceed  severely  against  liini.     But  otherwise  the  man  (as  1  have 

'  Here  a  few  half-obliterated  words  occur. 
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Binco  been  certifiod)  hath  always  used  to  rooeivo  kneeliu|;,  both  before  and  ainoe.  Yet  h» 
case  being  further  bruited  abroad,  when  well  known  might  easily  breed  ensAi  a  aaafkaoOf 
and  afterwards  a  rcix>rt,  which,  in  time,  might  come  to  your  Lordship's  ears,  that  diven 
did  come  from  other  parishes  to  us  for  this  purpose,  to  receive  incombrmably.  Bat  year 
Lordship  is  wise,  easily  discerning  between  a  report  and  evidcnocB.  Let  me.  theranxre^ 
humbly  intreat  your  Lordship,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ  Jesus,  unce  your  Loroship  truly 
hath  hitherto  neither  hardened  me  in  any  self-conceited  obstinacy,  nor  wzoujmt  any 
prejudice  eitiier  to  your  Lordship  or  to  the  Church  of  Qod  ;  that  your  Loidahip  will,  there- 
fore, be  pleased  to  allow  me  yet  further  time  for  better  consideration  of  such  doubta  as 
yet  remain  behind  ;  that,  if,  ujion  further  search,  I  can  find  them  too  weak  to  detain  me^ 
as  I  have  done  the  former,  I  may  then  satisfy  your  Lordship's  desire  and  ezpeetatiaxL  If 
otherwise, — ^yet  I  trust  your  Lordship  shall  ever  find  me  (by  the  help  of  Qod),  a  peaceable 
and  (to  my  best  endeavour,  according  to  my  weak  abilities)  a  serviceable  memDer  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

**  I  dare  not  presume,  with  more  words,  to  press  your  Lordship,  whom  the  wei^it  of  eo 
many  important  affiurs  press  continually.  The  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  give  me  still  to 
find  fovour  in  your  LordshipHs  eyes.  And  ever  He  prosper  your  LonLdiip  with  long  life. 
and  happiness,  and  fovour  with  Qod  and  man.  So,  humbly  craving  pardon  for  n^  great 
boldness,  I  desire  leave  to  rest^  Your  Lordship's  exceedingly  much  bounden  omtoTy 

^JoHvOonos." 

Mr.  Cotton's  views  respecting  church  government  are  thus  ezpreesed: — 

^  I  had  learned  of  Mr.  Rurker  and  Mr.  Baynes  (and  soon  after  of  Dr.  AmesX  tint  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  keys  of  the  government  of  his  Church  are  given  to  each  par- 
ticular congregational  church  respectively :  and  therefore  neither  ministen  nor  oongngi- 
tions  are  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Cathedral  Chun^es,  no^  nor  of  fflanrntwl 
assemblies  neither,  but  by  voluntary  consociation  ;  and  that  in  some  oasee^  and  those  ftUing 
short  of  that  which  is  properly  otuled  subjection  to  their  jurisdiction.  Which  made  me 
then  to  mind,  not  only  a  neglect  of  the  censures  of  the  Commissary  Court  (wiiioh  httd  not 
a  little  offence  to  them,  and  disturbance  to  myself),  but  also  to  breathe  after  groatsr  libetfy 
and  purity,  not  only  of  Qod's  worship,  but  of  church  estate." 

We  have  thus  stated^  in  his  own  words^  Mr.  Cotton's  opinions  upon  the  two 
principal  subjects  of  liis  nonconfomiity  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  minister. 
These  were — the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Ritual,  and  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment He  was  a  Dissenter  from  the  discipline^  not  from  the  doctrines,  of  the 
Cliurch ;  a  believer  in  its  religious  institutes,  an  objector  to  its  civil  and  formal 
institutions.  We  are  not  here,  either  the  advocate  or  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's opinions  upon  tliese  points.  We  believe  Mr.  Cotton  was  an  eminently 
pious,  learned,  benevolent,  energetic,  consistent,  and  conscientiously  good  man ; 
and  we  think  the  coiu^e  we  have  adopted  the  fairest  both  to  him  and  our 
readers.  Mr.  Cotton  was  certainly  not  in  advance  of  his  age  as  respects  religious 
liberty ;  but  that  subject  was  not  understood  in  his  day,  eitiier  in  the  old  world  or 
the  new.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  strange  that  people  who  have  fled  from  per- 
secution in  the  one,  should  take  to  the  other  anything  which  approached  to  a 
bigoted  and  intolerant  spirit.* 


'  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Cotton,  thongh 
distinguished  by  the  "heroic  energy  and  iron  for- 
titude of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  exhibited  in  liis  pro> 
ceedings  a  great  alloy  of  the  harsh  and  persecuting 
bigotry,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  early 
colonists  of  New  England.  A  proof  of  this  oc- 
curred in  l6r>2,  when  Sir  Richard  Saltonshall,  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  settlement  at  Boston, 
wrote  to  Slessrs.  Wilson  and  Cotton,  the  ministers 
there,  the  following  letter  : — 

♦*  Reverend  and  Dear  Sirs,  whom  1  unfcignedly 
love  and  respect,  it  doth  not  a  little  grieve  my 
spirit  to  hear  what  sad  things  are  reported  daily  of 
your  tyranny  and  persecution  in  New  England  ;  sis 
that  you  fine,  whip,   and  imprison  men  for  their 


consciences.  First,  you  compel  such  to  ccmie  into 
your  assemblies  as  you  know  will  not  join  yon  in 
your  worship,  and  when  they  shew  thdr  disKke 
thereof,  or  witness  against  it,  then  yea  stir  up  joor 
magistrates  to  punish  them  for  such,  aa  yon  con* 
ceive,  their  public  affronts.  Trnly,  friends,  tUi 
your  practice  of  compelling  any  in  matters  of  wor- 
ship to  do  that  whereof  they  are  not  folly  persoaded, 
is  to  make  them  sin  ;  for  so  the  Apostle  (Rom.  liT. 
23)  tells  us,  and  many  are  made  hypocrites  thoeby, 
conforming  in  their  outward  man  for  fear  of  pnaish* 
ment.*'  .  .  .  .  "  These  rigid  ways  have  laid  yoa 
very  low  in  the  hearts  of  the  Saints.  I  do  assure 
you  1  have  heard  them  pray  in  the  puhlie  assem- 
blies that  the  Lord  would  give  you  meek  and  humble 
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After  Mr.  Cotton  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Boston,  he  was  concealed  for 
some  time  in  London.  He  then  changed  his  dress,  and  travelled  under  an 
assmned  name,  and  finally  took  his  passage  at  the  Downs,  about  the  13th  of 
July,  1633,  in  the  ship  GriflBn.  He  thus  eluded  the  oflScers  of  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  who  had  long  sought  for  him,  and  expected  the  vessel  would 
touch  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  Mr.  Cotton  was  accompamed  by  his  second  wife ; 
and  his  first  child  was  bom  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1633,  and 
called,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  Ssabokn.  After  a  voyage  of  nearly 
seven  weeks,  Mr.  Cotton  arrived  at  Boston,^  New  England,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  Griffin  was  of  about  300  tons  burthen,  and  landed  nearly  300 
passengers,  iimong  them,  besides  Mr.  Cotton,  two  other  ministers,  Mr.  Hooker 
and  Mr.  Stone;  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Haynes,  and  several  other  persons  of  good 
estate ;  and  Mr.  Hough,  and  Mr.  Leverett,  both  aldermen  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Cotton  retained  in  America  his  habits  of  severe  labour.  He  allayed  the 
rising  difficulties  in  the  colony,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  instrumental 
in  settling  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  colonists,  than  any 
other  person.*  The  Church  at  Boston,  by  the  advice  of  the  governor,  council, 
and  elders  of  the  colony,  received  him  for  their  teacher,'  to  which  office  he  was 
ordained  on  the  15th  October,  1633,  and,  in  the  same  month,  he  established  a 
weekly  Thursday  lecture  in  the  then  only  church  in  New  Boston,  in  the  same 
way  as  he  had  established  the  Thursday  evening  lecture  in  his  parish  church  of 
Oii  Boston.^  Perhaps  no  greater  architectural  contrast  can  be  exhibited  than 
that  which  existed  between  the  very  humble  building  in  which  Mr.  Cotton  first 


spiilts,  not  to  striTe  so  much  for  aniformity  as  not 
to  keep  the  nnity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
1  hope  yon  do  not  assume  to  yourselves  infallibility 
of  judgment,  when  the  most  learned  of  the  apostles 
eonfesseth  he  knew  but  in  part,  and  saw  but  darkly, 
as  through  a  glass  ;  for  God  is  light,  and  no  further 
than  he  doth  illumine  us  can  we  see,  be  our  parts 
and  learning  ever  so  great.  O  that  all  those  that 
are  brethren,  though  yet  they  cannot  think  and 
speak  the  same  thing,  might  be  of  one  accord  in  the 
Lord." 

To  this  noble  remonstrance — and  it  was  not  the 
first  of  the  same  sort  which  Sir  Richard  made  — 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Cotton  wrote  a  very  elaborate 
reply,  professing  to  be  friends  of  peace  and  modera- 
tion, but  fally  justifying  the  punishments  inflicted. 
**  Better  be  hypocrites,*'  they  say,  **  than  profane 
persons.  Hypclcrites  give  God  part  of  his  due,  the 
outward  man,  but  the  profane  person  giveth  God 
neither  outward  nor  inner  man.  You  know  not  if 
you  think  we  came  into  this  wilderness  to  practise 
those  courses  which  we  fled  from  in  England.  We 
believe  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  men's  in- 
yentiona  and  God's  institutions ;  we  fled  from  men's 
inventions,  to  which  we  else  should  have  been 
compelled ;  we  compel  none  to  men's  inventions." 
This  is  daiming  an  absolutely  divine  character  for 
thefar  system;  their  mode  of  worship  was  "God's 
institution,"  all  other  modes  were  **  men's  inven- 
tions." Yet  a  little  further  in  their  reply  they  add, 
with  a  strange  inconsistency,  "  We  are  far  from 
arrogating  infallibility  of  judgment,  or  affecting 
uniformity ;  uniformity  God  never  required,  in- 
fidlibility  hie  never  granted  us.  We  content  our- 
selves with  unity  in  the  foundation  of  religion  and 
church  order." — Hildreth's  History  of  the  United 
Staia,  vol.  i.  pp.  382-4,  and  Edinburgh  Retnew^ 
October  1855,  p.  542,  et  seq. 

'  **  Boston  was  originally  called  by  the  Indians 
Shawmut;  the  first  European  inhabitants  of  it 
called  it  Trimountain,  from  the  view  of  three  hills  ; 
its  name  was  changed  to  Boston  out  of  respect  to 


the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  formerly  a  minister  of  Boston 
in  England,  who  was,  after  his  emigration  to 
America,  minister  of  the  first  church  at  Boston  in 
New  England." — Winterbotham's  History  of 
America^  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

*' Being  now  become  a  distinct  town  of  them- 
selves, and  retaining  Mr.  Wilson  for  their  minister, 
afterwards  called  their  plantation  Boston^  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Cotton,  who  came  from  a  town  in 
Lincolnshire  so  called;  when  he  came  into  New 
England." — Prince's  New  England, 

*  Hutchinson. 

^  Some  confusion  has  arisen  upon  this  subject, 
from  not  attending  to  the  distinction  which  the 
early  churches  in  New  England  made  between 
"  Pastors  and  Teachers."  Mr.  Wilson  was  first 
Pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  Boston  ;  Mr.  Cotton 
was  first  Teacher  of  that  Church.  The  practice 
was  founded  upon  the  last  clause  of  the  llth  verse 
of  the  fourth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Epbesians, 
when  ** pastors  and  teachers**  are  mentioned.—- 
Norton's  Memoir  of  Cotton^  p.  4. 

*  An  eloquent  New  England  minister,  when 
preaching  in  1833  the  second  centenary  com- 
memoration of  the  establishment  of  this  Thursday 
lecture,  says,  "  It  is  connected  with  the  Old  World 
as  well  as  with  old  times.  It  was  first  preached  in 
English  Boston  by  the  same  fervent  minister  who 
brought  it  to  the  American  Boston  ....  One 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  thought  that  the 
eloquent  voice  might  have  been  heard  many  and 
many  a  time  rolling  among  the  stately  gothic  arches 
of  St.  Botolph,  which  came  here  to  fill  a  poor 
meeting-house,  having  nothing  better  than  mud  for 
its  walls  and  straw  for  its  roof ;  and  that  under  one 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  magnificent  towers  in 
Europe,  lifting  itself  up  as  the  pride  of  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry.  and  a  landmark  to  them  that  are 
afar  off  at  sea,  this  very  institution  (the  Thursday 
lecture)  had  its  origin." — Frothinoham's  AH' 
niversary  Discourse ^  pp.  5,  6,  and  7. 
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officiated  in  Nedf  Boston,  and  the  magnificent  Church  of  St  Botxdph  in  Old 

Boston,  in  which  he  had  for  moro 
than  twenty  years  ennndated  what 
he  conscientionsl J  believed  to  be  the 
holy  truths  of  Cihristianity.  The 
annexed  engraving  is  supposed  to 
correctly  represent  the  former.^  The 
latter  has  been  already  copiously 
illustrated  in  this  voluma 

Mr.  Yane,  afterwards  Sir  Hehst 
Yake,  was  one  of  Mr.  Cotton's  eariy 
and  good  friends,  and  continued  so  whilst  he  remained  in  New  England*  "Bid 
gave  Mr.  Cotton  the  house  in  which  he  lived  and  died  in  Boston.* 

A  letter,  written  about  this  time  by  Mr.  Cotton  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  states, 
that  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  others, 
expected  to  come  over  to  New  Ei^land,  but  were  prevented  by  the  Song. 

Mr.  Cotton,  writing  in  1636,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
says, — 

''  Till  I  get  some  release  from  my  constant  labours  here  (which  the  Church  is  desirous 
to  procure),  1  can  get  little  or  no  opportunity  to  read  anything,  or  to  attend  to  anytUiuf 
but  the  daily  occurrences  which  press  upon  me  continually,  much  beyond  my  strength 
either  of  body  or  mind.** 

Piqpers  preserved  bv  Hutchinson  give  a  compendious  view  of  Mr.  Cotton's 
political  prmciples.  At  this  period  the  general  opinion  entertained  both  in  the 
colony  and  England  appears  to  have  been,  that  Mr.  Cotton  was  the  man,  the 
presiding  spirit  m  foundmg  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  Massachusetts. 
Mn  Cotton  assisted,  at  the  request  of  the  General  Court,  in  compiling  a  code  of 
ftmdamental  laws  for  the  colony,  and  presented  a  plan  at  the  sessions  of  1636, 
which  was  understood  to  be  the  work  of  himself  and  Mr.  BellinghanL^  This  was 
not  adopted,  but  another,  which  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cotton 
and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  embodying  the  same  general  principles,  was  printed  in 
London  in  1641. 

In  1641,  also,  some  of  the  principal  men  in  both  houses  of  Pai'Hament  wished 
to  send  a  ship  to  convey  Mr.  Cotton  and  a  few  other  leading  colonists  to  Eng- 
land, to  aid  m  public  aflkirs ;    but,  from  tlie  delay  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 


'  From  Mr.  S.  G.  Drake's  very  interesting 
History  qf  Boston  in  MassachusettSf  p.  104. 

"  Mr.  Vane  was  Governor  of  the  Colony  in  1636. 
He  sailed  for  England  in  August  1637.  The  share 
he  liad  in  the  Revolution  is  matter  of  history,  and 
his  unhappy  and  unjust  fate,  upon  the  Restoration 
uf  Charles  II.,  is  too  well  known. 

3  This  was  drawn  up  in  1636,  and  entitled  ''An 
Abstract  of  such  Laws  of  the  Jews  as  are  supposed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation."  In  this  abstract 
Mr.  Cotton  *•  advised  the  people  to  persist  in  their 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Theocracy  {i.e.  God's 
government  over  God's  people.") — Norton's  Me- 
moir of  John  Cotton,  p.  47.  Mr.  Pond,  when 
commenting  upon  this  subject,  says,  "These  sen- 
tences disclose  the  views  with  which  our  forefathers 
commenced  the  settlement  of  this  country,  lliey 
came  here,  not  for  the  purposes  of  ambition  or  ^ain, 
but  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  fleeing 
from  persecution,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  unmolested 
the  worship  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  They 
intended  that  the  Government  should  be  a  theocracy, 
and  that  none  should  rule  over  them,  who  would  not 


rule  them  in  the  fear  of  God.  They  wished  to  be 
governed,  not  only  in  their  Church  matters  by  the 
laws  of  Christ,  but  in  their  civil  matters  by  the  laws 
of  God.  The  conception  was  a  noble  one ;  and  if 
they  made  some  mistakes  in  carrying  their  plans 
into  execution,  it  was  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Having  come  so  far,  and  suffered 
so  much,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves 
as  a  separate  people,  and  enjoying  unmolested  their 
peculiar  views,  they  felt  as  though  other  denomina- 
tions had  no  right  to  intrude  upon  them ;  and  in 
their  efforts  to  suppress  or  exclude  what  they  con- 
sidered as  erroneous  doctrine,  they  did  not  always 
pay  a  due  regard  to  the  riplits  of  conscience,  or 
exemplify  the  mild  and  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Per- 
haps, if  all  circumstances  were  well  considered,  a 
sufficient  excuse  mi^lit  be  furnished  for  their  incor- 
porating in  the  manner  they  did — at  least  for  a  time 
— relif^ion  with  the  state,  though  it  is  evident  that 
this  connexion,  in  its  procrress,  had  a  disastrous  in- 
fluence."— See  Pond's  edition  of  Norton's  Me- 
moir of  John  Cotton,  pp.  lUU  and  101. 
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others,  in  writing  letters  of  entreaty,  and  the  rapid  development  of  revolutionary 
events,  prevented  the  design  being  accomplished. 

In  1642,  Mr.  Cotton  and  other  clerg^nnen  of  New  England,  had  letters  from 
England,  signed  by  several  of  the  nobihty,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ministers,  &c,  ^^  to  call  some  of  them,  if  all  could  not  come,  to  assist  in  the 
Assemblv  of  Divines  at  Westminster ;  Mr.  Cotton  would  have  undertaken  the 
voyage,  if  others  would  have  accompanied  him."^  There  is  a  long  letter  from 
Mr.  Cotton  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  dated  Boston,  in  New  England,  28th  of  5th 
(May),  1651,  to  which  Cromwell  replied,  October  2d,  1651.*  Mr.  Caklyle  has 
printed  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  latter,  and  says,  respecting  Mr.  Cotton's  letter, 
to  which  it  was  a  reply, — 

"  The  Parliament,  and  Oliver  before  and  among  them,  had  taken  solemn  anxious  thought 
concerning  propagating  the  Qospel  in  New  England,  and  among  other  measiu-es,  passe<l  an 
Act  to  that  end/  not  unworthy  of  attention,  were  our  hurry  less  : — *  It  is,  probably,  in 
apeeicd  rrference  to  this,  that  Cotton  had  been  addressing  CromweUy* 

This  is  an  incorrect  conclusion.  The  letter  is  one  of  general  congratulation 
and  approbation ;  written,  more  especially,  on  account  of  mention  having  been 
made  of  Mr.  Cotton  in  a  letter  written  by  Cromwell  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker, 
of  Newhaven.  The  only  passage  of  any  general  interest  at  the  present  day  is 
the  following  :— 

**  The  Scots,^  whom  God  delivered  into  your  hands  at  Diinbar,  we  have  been  desirous  to 
make  their  yoke  easy ;  such  as  were  sick  of  the  scurvy  or  other  diseases  have  not  wanted 
physic  and  chirurgy.  They  have  not  been  sold  for  slaves  to  perpetual  servitude,  but  for  6, 
7,  or  8  years,  as  we  do  our  own :  and  he  that  has  bought  the  most  of  them,  buildeth  houses 
for  them,  for  every  four  a  house,  and  layeth  some  acres  of  ground  thereto^  which  he  giveth 
them  as  their  own,  requiring  them  to  work  three  days  in  the  week  for  him,  and  four  days 
for  themselves,  and  promiseth  as  soon  as  they  can  repay  him  the  money  "he  laid  out  for 
them,  he  will  set  them  at  liberty." 

Geohwell's  reply  enclosed  a  printed  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
all  that  is  said  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Church  is, 

"  Truly,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  brethren  in  the  Church  with  you ;" 
and  concludes,  "  Pray  for  me  ;  salute  all  Christian  firesides,  though  unknown.  I  rest  your 
affectionate  friend,  0.  Cromwell,"  and  is  addressed,  "  For  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Cotton, 
pastor  to  the  Chiu-ch  at  Boston,  New  England." 

Mr.  Cotton's  death  was  caused  by  a  cold,  which  he  caught  whilst  crossing  the 
ferry  at  Boston,  to  preach  at  Cambridge.  He  died  December  23d,  1652,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  he  was  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-ministers  to  the  burial-ground  of  King's  Chapel. 
Funeral  sermons  were  preached  by  the  clergy  generally,  and,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  New  England  mourned  her  loss.  Dr.  Increase  Mather 
says, 

"  Both  Bostons  have  reason  to  honour  his  memory,  and  New  England  most  of  all, 
which  oweth  its  name  and  being  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  person  in  the  world." 

Allen,  Clarke,  Eliot,  Hubbard,  Hutchinson,  Matiier,  Norton,  WnmNG, 


*  Mr.  Tnckney,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton  as 
Vicar  of  Boston,  was  appointed  one  of  the  famous 
Westminster  Assembly. 

*  Both  letters  are  eiven  by  Hutchinson. 
3  SCOBBLL,  37th  July,  1649,  II.  66. 


*  Carlyle's  CromtDell,  II.  p.  160,  i. 

^  These  were  Scotch  prisoners,  sent  by  Cromwell 
to  New  England.  Mr.  Cotton  shows  how  they 
were  treated  there. 
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SavaoEj  and  minor  writers,  have  commemorated  bis  life;  Hia  publiahixl  writings 
are  very  muneroua. 

"Htj  wiw  n  ^ood  Hebraiat,  criticallr  vereed  iw  Qreokt  and  wrote  and  spoke  Latin  with 
great  fociUty,  in  a  piiru  uiid  olcgaut  Ciceronian  stylc^  and  was  a  good  hi^^rmn.  His  library 
vaii  gro^t,  hifl  i-^aflitig  and  loaraiiig  auawerablo,  hiiu&clf  a  living  aud  b&tter  library.  ffi» 
voice  was  tint  loud^  hut  clear  and  distinct,  and  was  easily  heard  in  the  mo*jt  oa|>aciouii 
auditory.  Hia  complexion  waa  fair,  aanguinoT  dear;  Iwu  bair  was  cmco  brown,  but  in  his 
latter  yoorSp  white  as  the  driven  snow.  In  hia  countenance  wa.s  an  iijexi*rtiaail>le  aort  t>f 
majesty,  which  commanded  respect  from  all  that  approached  him.  He  was  of  mediniD 
fitature,  and  inclined  to  corpulency." 

Mr.  Cotton  had  sLv  children  by  bia  second  wife.  Three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  yaiingest  son,  Roland,  and  liis  eldest  daughter,  Sarahj  dieJ 
within  a  few  days  of  each  otherj  of  the  small-pox,  in  1649.  His  eldest  son, 
Seaborn,  was  settled  in  the  minifitry  at  Hampton  in  Now  Hampshire,  He 
marriod  Doi^thy  Bradstreetj  June  14  th,  1652,  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  an 
ahlc  preach cin  John  Cotton^s  second  son,  John^  wiis  minister  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  and  afWrwards  at  Charlcstown,  South  Carolina ;  he  was  emioent 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  Bu[>er intended  the  pnblication  of 
Eliot's  liihlc-  He  died  1699.  Of  Mr.  Cotton's  two  younger  daughters;  tlie 
elder,  Elizabeth;  maiTied  Jeremiah  Egginton,  a  merchant,  and  died  in  her 
nineteenth  ye^r.  The  younger  daughter,  Maria,  niarrioJ  l)r.  Increase  Mather, 
jind  was  the  raotljer  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cotton  Matlier ;  another  of  her  son*, 
Samuel,  was  minister  at  Whitney,  Oxfordshire,  having  accompanied  his  father 
to  England  in  1688,     John  Cotttm'a  daughter,  Mrs,  Mather,  died  in  1714, 

Mn  Cotton's  widow  aiterwards  married  Mn  Richard  Mather,  minister  of 
Dorchester,^  and  fatlier  of  Increase  Mather,  wdio  married  John  Cotton'^a  daughter, 
Maria. 

Mr,  Cotton's  will  was  dated  30th  Seplemher,  1652,  Among  other  thitig9»  it 
states, 

'*  My  books,  I  estimate  to  the  value  of  150/.  (though  they  cost  mo  much  more) ;  I  ld&T« 

them  to  my  two  sons,  Seaborn  and  John I  leave  to  my  beloved  wife  all  taenia  of 

her  house  and  garde zi  in  the  Market-place  of  Boston,  LineijJnshirc,  which  are  mine  by  right 
of  marriage  with  her^  during  my  life.  I  givouiito  her  what  moneys  were  left  in  my  brother 
Coueye's '  hands,  and  are  now  in  the  use  of  my  sL^ter,  Mary  Conej^e,  bis  wife  j  or  my  cousin 
(nephew),  John  Coneye,  their  eon,  so  far  as  any  part  thereof  remaineth  in  their  hands.* 

Among  the  descendants  of  J*)hn  Cotton  in  the  female  line,  novv  residing  m 
New  England,  may  be  enumerated  the  respectable  families  of  Hyles,  Brookes, 
Bradley,  liourne,  Cushtng,  Everett,  Frothingham^  Grant,  Gookin,  Hale,  Jack- 
son, Lee,  Mather,  Swett,  Storer,  Thayer,  Tofts,  Tracy,  Upham,  Walter, 
WilUams,  Whiting,  and  many  others. 
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This  honourable  and  honoured  title  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  conqjany 

of  Englishmen,  who,  with  their  wives  and  families,  flying  from  intolerance  niiJ 


'  She  rlifJ  20th  Anjfnstn  IfiSG  ;  bhv  ivft."(,  at  tha 
tim*^  of  her  ilrath,  in  remi>t  of**profit«  fnim  hn- 
fiwii  t  !itnlc  In  KngUmd,."  "  The  bouse  and  ^ardeu  In 
the  M[LTkvt'plHt>f  of  BoAtnn^'*  mt^n tinned  In  Jon^* 
Cotton's  will,  were  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Market-place,  at  the  end  of  Gaunt's  (Grant's) 


Lnve,  aud  hetwetrti  Ihnt  and  whut  is  naw  mUcJ  tbr 
StUt  L&ue,     In  afiurrey  ofthe  t<mn  in   1^4^  *"* 
})rf}]ifrty  14  arronlecl  aa  lM*l(^nt;U)Fr  U)  JotiN  Co 
chTk^  in  riglit  nfUv  wife. 

^  See  an  account  of  the  Coney  family  at  |m«* 
413. 
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ponecution  in  their  native  laQd,  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  vessel  named  the 
Mayflower^  on  the  6th  of  September^  1620^  and  landed  in  North  America  on 
the  11th  of  December^  old  style,  or  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  according  to  the 
new  style,  in  the  same  year.  They  were  the  founders  of  New  Plymouth,  the 
parent  colony  of  New  England,  having  given  that  name  to  the  place  where  they 
landed,  in  remembrance  of  that  from  whence  they  sailed  in  Ola  England.  The 
rock  on  which  they  first  stepped  from  the  boats  of  the  vessel  remains  to  this 
day  as  a  venerable  object  of  regard  to  their  descendants.  Whilst  at  sea,  and  off 
Cape  God,  they  signed  the  following  agreement: — 

^In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of 
our  dread  sovereign  lord  King  James,  bv  the  grace  of  Qod,  &c^  having  undertaken,  for  the 
gbiy  of  Qod,  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  King  and  oountxy, 
4  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,'  do,  by  these  presents, 
ademnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  Qod  and  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine 
ourselves  together  into  a  civil  Dody,  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and 
fortheranoe  of  the  ends  aforesaid  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof,  and  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame 
such  vast  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony,  unto  which 
we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience." 

Signed  at  Cape  Cod,  11th  November,  1620.  John  Carver,  William  Brad- 
ford, Eldward  Winslow,  William  Brewster,  Isaac  AUerton,  Captain  Miles  Stan- 
diah,  John  Allen,  and  thirty-five  others,  ^^  for  themselves  and  their  families.'' 
The  number  of  persons  who  landed  from  the  Mayflower  is  generally  stated  to 
have  been  101.     These  were 

**  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth.  The  settlement  of  this  colony  occasioned  the 
settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  was  the  source  of  all  the  other  colonies  of  New 
England."* 

We  should  have  been  glad,  for  the  honour  of  the  district,  if  we  had 
found  any  names  upon  the  list  of  the  passengers  by  the  Mayflower,^  which 
would  lead  to  a  conclusion,  that  the  bearers  of  them  were  connected  with 
Boston  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  for,  we  think,  any  one  would  be  justi- 
fied in  feeling  an  honoiu^ble  pride  in  saying,  "  My  ancestor  was  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England."  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  the 
moat  laborious  research  has  not  succeeded  in  satisiactorily  tracing  more  than  two 
of  these  eminent  persons  (Bradford  and  Brewster)  to  an  English  birthplace.^  It 
has  always  been  supposed  that  the  founders  of  New  England  came  from  the 
North  of  En£[land  ;*  more  definite  information  states,  that  "they  werte  religious 
people  who  uved  near  the  adjoining;  borders  of  Nottingblmshire,  Lincolnsnire, 
ana  Yorkshirew"^  Another  authority  tells  us,  "There  were,  about  the  year 
1602,  two  congr^ations  of  *  Puritan  Separatists,'  one  of  which  was  at  Gains- 
borough;" the  other  has  lately  been  discovered  to  have  been  at  Scrooby,  a 
village  in  the  hundred  of  Bassetr-Lawe,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Bawtry, 
in  North  Nottinghamshire. 

"This  village  is  undoubtedly  the  seat  and  centre  of  that  religious  community,  which 


>  "  The  northern  part  of  this  Virginia,  being 
better  discovered  than  the  other,  is  called  New 
England,  foil  of  good  new  towns  and  forts,  and 
is  likely  to  prove  a  happy  plantation." — Hkylin*8 
Mitroeontot,  4to.  1639. 

'  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massaehuseits  Bay^ 
vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  463. 

'  See  New  England  Historical  and  Oenealogieal 


Register f  where  an  account  of  the  passengers  by  the 
Mayflower  is  furnished  by  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D. 

^  Scrooby,  near  Bawtrv.  Nottinghamshire. — 
Hunter  on  the  Founders  of  New  Plymouth^  p.  7. 

^  Morton's  New  England  Memorial. 

«  Prince's  Chronological  History  of  New  Bng» 
land, 
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afterwaords  planted  itaelf  on  the  shorefi  of  New  EoglAnd,  ftnd  w^  tho  foundation  tf  thft] 

parent  colony  there,'*  ^ 

We  have  stated  tliat  tbere  is  no  reason  to  believe  any  of  the  PUgrim  Fathers 
were  natives  of  Boston  or  its  iniraediate  nei^hhotirhood ;  but  the  following  nar- 
rative sufficientlj  connects  them  with  this  aistrict,  to  warrant  a  short  notice  <S^ 
them  in  connexion  with  its  history. 


"  In  the  year  1608^  tbe  Baaaet-Lftwe  separatists  had  formed  the  resolTition  to  seek  in  an- 
other country  that  iirotoction  and  toleration  which  were  denied  to  them  at  home,  and  they 
Bnw,  at  no  great  diestance,  another  coxintry,  where  was  a  public  toleration  of  all  forma  w 
Proteatantiam,  TliiB  way  Holland  ;  where  their  neighhoura  and  friends^  the  men  and 
membera  of  Smith's  GainalKjrough  Church,  were  already  removed,'' 

There  were,  iimbably,  some  hundreds  of  persons  who  had  formed  the  reaolo^ 
tion  to  remove  to  Holland,  and  they  sought  to  eflect  thb  silently,      ^^^f] 
arranged  to  go  in  two  parties^ 

"  one  from  BoatoUj  tho  other  by  the  Huraber  Brc water  and  Bmdfhrd  were  of  the  Boston 
party  J  and  they  njiwle  a  secret  liargain  with  the  captain  of  a  Diiteih  voBsel,  to  receive  them 
on  board  at  that  iiort  t^  privately  as  might  Iw,  Ami  now  began  a  fresh  difficulty,  tho  wip- 
tain  acted  pertidioualy.  He  gav«  secret  information  to  tho  m^stratef^  at  Boston^  and 
when  they  were  embarked,  aiid  just  upon  Uio  point  of  aaihngT  as  ihej  supnoeedi  officers  of 
the  |)ort  came  On  board,  who  removed  them  from  the  vessel  and  earned  them  to  a  priBon 
in  the  town,  not  without  circumatanceB  of  contumely.  On  what  pretence  or  for  what  reason 
and  purpo&e  this  was  done,  or  under  what  authority,  wo  are  ignorant ;  but  the  Crown  did 
in  those  days  atiaume  the  right  of  nrevcnting  pcrwons  from  go  in  5  abroad  ;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  CixjmwdJ  was  prevented  fi-om  leaving  Eugland  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  When 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  vessel,  tlie  authorities*  at  Boi^ton  seem  to  have  disposed  of  them 
at  their  pleasure.  Some  were  sent  l^ack  to  their  homes  ;  othera,  among  whom  was  Brew- 
ster,  were  kept  for  many  months  in  confinement  at  Boston.  The  want  of  particularity  in 
EiiAnFORi^^e  NaiT^tives^  from  whom  our  only  information  of  the  proceedings  itt  Boiatoin  ' 
derived,  is  to  bo  lamented''* 

We  have,  however^  further  particulars  from  other  sources,*  which  state  that 
''  the  principal  company  of  the  emigrants  intended  to  sail  from  Boston  for  HoU 
land,  and  that  the  arrangements  for  doing  so  were  made  by  Brewster."  That 
the  fugitives 

"  were  turned  from  the  vesed  into  open  boats,  where  the  mercenaiy  officers,  aware  of 
their  helplessness,  ritied  and  ransiackod  them  even  to  their  shirts  in  search  of  money.  The 
unfortunate  borrd  were  then  carried  into  the  town,  where  they  w^ei-e  made  a  f*pectacle  of 
woDdermeut  to  the  multitude  ■  but  at  lost,  after  having  been  rifiod  and  atripxied  by  the 
officers  of  their  money,  hooks,  and  much  other  goods,  they  were  carried  before  the  mngis- 
ttTites  an<l  put  into  ward,  and  tueesengcrs  sent  off  to  inform  the  Ijord.s  of  tbe  Oouncil  of 
their  capture*  and  to  inquire  their  pleasure  respecting  them.  The  magistrates  appear  to 
have  eympathisetl  with  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  anti  to  have  investigated  their  condition 
as  far  as  they  could  ;  but  it  was  cot  until  after  a  mouth's  imprisonment  that  tbe  greatftrt 
part  wa^  dismi^etl  and  sent  back,  haffied,  plundered,  and  heart-broken,  to  the  places  they 
had  BO  lately  left,  to  endure  the  scoffH  of  their  neighbours  and  the  rigours  of  ecclesiastiii 
discipline.  Seven  of  the  principal  men,  as  i-ingleaders,  were  kept  in  priaon  and  bound  ovw 
to  the  assizes.*' 

Brewster  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  sufferer  both  in  person 
property. 


* 

i 


I 


'  Collections  concerning  the  Founders  of  New  Ply^ 
mouthy  by  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  1854,  p.  64, 
et  seq. 

^  Hunter's  CoUeetionSf  p.  131,  &c. 


^  Bartlett's  Pilgrim  Fathen,  and  Cktmttlm 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  by  Albxandkr  YolWO* 
Boston,  N.  E.  1844. 
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Mr.  HiTNTER  says, — 

^The  party  which  was  to  go  by  the  Humber  were  scarcely  less  fortunate/'  being  also  de- 
oeiyed  by  their  Dutch  captain,  ^  for  haying  taken  about  h^of  them  on  board,  on  some  real 
or  pretended  alarm,  he  sailed  away,  leaving  the  rest,  who  were  chiefly  women  and  children, 
on  the  shore  in  the  deepest  affliction." ' 

Mr.  Bartlett  says  this  sailing  from  the  Humber  took  place  the  year  after  the 
Boston  failure,  and  that  the  captain's  precipitate  departure  was  occasioned  by  a 
withering  of  the  people,  which  preyented  the  completion  of  the  embarkation. 
The  women  and  children  afterwards  joined  their  relations  in  Holland.  Mr. 
Hunter  adds,  that,  before  the  end  of  1608,  the  whole  body  of  the  Basset-Lawe 
fbmtiyes  were  assembled  at  Amsterdam.  They  resided  there  about  a  year, 
when  they  remoyed  to  Letben.  They  remained  at  Leyden  from  1609  to  1620, 
when,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  place  themselyes  under  the  goyemment  of  their 
native  country,  reserving  only  the  right  of  free  thought  ana  action  in  religious 
affiurs, — 

''a  portion  of  them  left  Southampton  (Rymouth)  in  the  Mayflower,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  and  the  remainder  embarked  in  following  years.*' ' 

"No  sooner  had  the '  Pilgrim  Fathers '  showed  the  way  and  opened  the  path,**  says  Mr. 
BABRJcrr,  ''than  others  prepared  to  follow.  Shortly  afterwaros,  Wdithrop  and  a  large 
company  of  Puritans,  mostly  of  f;ood  condition  and  fortune,  raised  a  large  snm  of  money, 
and,  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  ships,  sailed  for  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  they  laid  the  foundation 
€^  a  dty,  to  which  they  gaye  the  name  of  Boston,  out  of  regard  to  several  of  their  most 
prominent  members,  who  had  lived  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire.*' 

Of  these,  Mr.  Youn^^  according  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  mentions  Thomas  Dudley, 
RiGEAim  BuLUNQHAM  (Bellingham),  Thomas  Leverett,  and  his  son  John,  Wil- 
liam Coddington,  Athbbton  Hough,  and  John  Cotton.  We  have  already  given 
a  memoir  of  John  Cotton,  and  shall  state  all  that  we  have  collected  about 
Richard  Bellingham,  Thomas  Leverett  and  his  son,  and  Atherton  Hough.  But 
Boston  has  no  claim  to  Thomas  Dudley  or  William  Coddington.  The  former 
was  bom  at  Northampton  in  the  year  1576,  and  went  out  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630.  He  died  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1653.*  We  cannot  find  that  he 
ever  resided  in,  or  had  any  connexion  with,  Boston,  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Nor  has  this  district  any  better  claim  to  William  Coddington :  he  was, 
probably,  a  resident  of  Alford  or  its  neighbourhood ;  for  it  is  stated  that  the 
Hutchinson  family,  who  resided  at  Alford,  *^  were  there  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Coddington."^  It  is  also  stated  that  a  Mr.  Coddington  married  a 
fraud-daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Hutchinson.^  It  is  very  probable  that 
ue  Hutchinson  family  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  in  1633, 
although  Allen  says,  "  William  Coddington  arrived  at  Salem  in  the  Arbella, 
June  12,  1630."  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  connect  either  Thomas 
Dudley  or  William  Coddington  with  Old  Boston,  is,  by  supposing  that  they 
were  both  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  induced  to  have  a  temporary  resi- 
dcoice  there,  for  the  convenience  of  attending  Mr.  Cotton's  preaching. 

Mr.  Babilett  says, — 

**  There  was  probably  no  town  in  England  that  sent  forth  so  many  of  its  best  citizens  to 


*  Hunter's  ColUdumt^  p.  134. 

*  Jbid.  p.  136,  and  Young's  CkronicUt  qf  the 
PSgrimM,  p.  38.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  is 
not  any  mention  of  tiiis  bushiess  in  the  Records  of 
the  Corporation^  or  in  anT  other  docnments  what- 
erer  which  we  have  been  able  to  meet  with. 

*  Probably  Dr.  Albxandbr  Youno,  author  of 
tbe  CkromeUt  of  the   Pilgrim  PatherSf  compiled 


principally  from  the  writings  of  Goyernor  Brad- 
ford. 

*  Pilgrim  Fatheri^  p.  56. — See  Dudley  Oeneahgies, 
p.  17,  and  Allen's  American  Biographical  Diction" 
aru,  p.  349. 

^  New  England  Historical  Register,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

"  Ibid.  p.  300. 
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tbo  groftt  work  of  colonising  America,  aa  this  of  Boston,  The  spirit  of  T\mtitoiflni  wpJwi 
to  hftve  boon  kept  alivo  in  this  place,  chiefly  tlvroti^b  the  agoniiy  of  tlie  txjleljratol  Jubn 
Cotton."' 


RICHARD  BELLINGHAM. 

Tiio  connexion  of  this  gentlemen  with  Boston  seeme  to  have  been  merely 
offitinl  one.  He  was  cleuteJ  Reoorderj  in  place  of  Antlaony  Irby  deceascdj  in 
1  V)25 ;  he  resigned  that  oftioe,  8th  November,  1 63,^,"  and  is  generally  suppased 
to  have  accompanied  Mr<  CoTTON  to  New  EnglaD(L  But  Allen  says,  he  did 
Wot  roach  that  country  until  1634,  and  calls  him  "a  native  of  England,  where 
he  was  bred  a  lawyer,"'  He  probably  never  resided  in  Boston;  tlie  nanie  of 
Bellinghtau  (or  Bullingham)  does  not  occur  in  the  Parish  Registers^  nor  is  it 
nientionetl  in  the  Corporation  Records,  except  in  connection  with  his  election  to, 
anti  his  resignation  of,  the  office  of  Recorder,  He  was  probably  connecte<l  with 
tlje  Bellinghams  of  Yorkshire,  since  we  find  he  had  nieces  and  a  nephew  living 
at  Kilby,  near  Hull,  in  1662,  The  name  of  these  relatives  was  Goodrich 
which  Is  an  old  Lincolnshire  name,  and  connected  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston  for  several  centuries* 

Mr.  Belungham  was  apiwinted  Deputy-Governor  of  Massacliusetts  in  I6S5j 
and  Governor  in  1G41  ;  he  was  re-chosen  in  1654^  and  again  in  1665,  lind  con- 
tinued chief  magistrate  during  the  remainder  of  Ms  life;  he  died  7th  December, 
1672,  in  the  eiguty-Hnat  year  of  his  age;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  tb<? 
last  patentee  named  in  the  charter.*  His  sister,  Ann  Hihbins,  widow  of  William 
Hibbina,  was  executed  as  a  witch  in  June  1656.*  "  It  was  alw^^-s  mentioned  as 
a  part  of  Mr.  BelUiigham's  character,  that  he  hated  a  bribe,"*^  He  was  con- 
siJei-ed 

"  as  inclining  to  democratic  prindnles,  and  at  the  aarao  time  violently  opposed  to  all  inno- 
vatioaa  in  roligioua  matters.  Of  the  former  there  does  not  flpi>car  to  to  much  eviflonoe  ; 
while  of  the  latter  there  can  be  no  tjucstiou.  He  waw  a  rigid  carrit^r  out^  aaid  an  active  in- 
strument in  whatever  laws  wore  enacted  against  the  Qiwikers.  He  was  a  devout  and  sinceni 
Chri&tian,  as  well  as  a  strict  observer  of  t^itcrnal  forms»  At  times  ho  was  melautholy,  and 
Buffered  frnm  temporary  intellocttial  aberration,  and  bia  last  momente  were  prol>ably 
pasai^d  withiJUt  his  reason.  This  gave  rlee  to  the  observation  of  a  Quaker  histoiiau,  that 
he  died  distracted.""*' 

We  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Bellingham  possessed  a  more  tolerant  and 
ujerciful  disposition  tlian  the  majority  of  his  brother  magistrates ;  and  he  wa^ 
conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  several  of  their  harsh  decisions.  It  is  hinted, 
that  the  execution  of  his  sister,  under  the  char^  of  witchcraft,  was  probably 
intended  as  an  admonition  to  himself.  The  mmisters  were,  however,  in  this 
and  some  other  cases,  more  intolerant  than  the  magistrates*  Mr,  Bellinghain 
also  advocated  the  jwpuhir  principle  of  rotation  in  office;  he  was  also,  with 
Sir  Richai-d  SaJtonstall  and  Mr-  Bradstreet,  opposed,  in  1646,  to  the  decision  of 
the  eourtj  whicli  subjected  Dn  Child  and  six  other  citizens  to  heavy  fines  and 
l^nalties,  ibr  [wtitioning  for  the  rights  of  English  subjects,  and  complaining  of 


'  He  vtfia  succeeded  by  Thomas  Lord  Coventry, 
Lord  Keeper  gf  the  Grtnt  Stid.  His  nnnual  fee 
from  the  CurpomtioOf  lu  K^coriicr  o*  BijjititTi,  vrns 
fti.  lis.  4rf.  puyriblc  out  of  the  Manor  of  HnU^^azth, 
—  Co'Twrq  t  ion  ^Rectrrdj . 

^  Francis  Beliirifham  was  h  mzmhet  of  Parlia- 
ment for  lloatOQ  m    1603  j    he  wtt5  probably  the 


^thcr  of  RJch&rdT  who  wad  elected  5li*tnhcT  4if 
FarLtament  for  Bo»toD  ia  }62B* 

''  Nna  England  Gmeah  and  Uistor.  JUfifttft 
vol.  vil.  p.  307. 

*  ALi.ttN*s  Biagraphicat  Didwnaiy^  p.  p6. 

'  UtTTCBiNfiOs,  ¥o(.  jii.  p.  a6y. 

■  History  qf  Baiton^  Alitnachiuttt*^  by  SAHtJii 
G,  Dkakis,  p.  394. 
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the  exdnsion,  under  the  existing  system^  of  all  bat  church  members^  from  civil 
«nd  ecclesiastical  privileges. 


THOMAS  LEVERETT 

was  probably  a  native  of  Boston.  The  family  of  Leverett  is  one  of  great 
antiqnitf  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  recorded  in  the  Heralds'  Visitation,  a.d.  1564, 
as  beanng  arms.^  Thomas  Leverett  was  married  to  Anne  Fisher  in  Boston 
Chnrch,  29th  October,  1610.  He  took  up  his  freedom  for  the  borough  of 
Boston,  in  1619:  he  had  served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  a  Mr.  Ajtider- 
8on,  the  trade  or  business  is  not  mentioned.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  Common 
Gomicil  in  1620,  coroner  of  the  borough  in  1624,  and  alderman  in  1632.  He 
resigned  all  his  civic  employments  m  1633,  and  accompanied  his  friend, 
Mr.  Cotton,  to  America.'  He  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  of  Mr.  Cotton's 
church  in  Boston  (N.  E.),  15th  October,  1633.  He  was  accompanied  to  Ame- 
rica, by  his  wife,  Anne;  his  daughter,  Jane,  baptised  August  9,  1613,  and  died 
before  1656;  his  son  John,  baptised  9th  January,  1616;  and  his  daughter, 
Anne,  baptised  January  9th,  1619,  she  married  Israel  Addington. 

Mr.  Leverett  died  3d  February,  1650;  his  widow  died  16th  October,  1656. 
Mr.  Leverett  was,  undoubtedly,  a  good  scholar,  although,  probably,  he  had  not 
the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  education.  His  employment  in  the  courts,  on 
Xfr.  Cotton's  behalf,  and  his  success  in  that  employment,  show  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  ability  and  judgment  His  son,  John,  who  accompanied  his  parents 
from  England,  married  Hannah  Hudson,  who  went  with  her  parents  from 
!Ei^land  m  1635.  John  Leverett  served  the  Commonwealth,  both  in  a  military 
and  civil  capacity,  having  been  Major-General  of  the  colony  from  1663  to  1673; 
and  Governor  (succeeding  Mr.  Bellingham)  from  1673  to  his  death  in  1679. 
He  was  knighted  by  Charles  IL,  when  he  came  to  England  at  the  Restoration ; 
and  was  appointed  an  advocate  for  the  colony.  He  never  made  use  of  his  title, 
but  concealed  his  knighthood  from  the  public  He  was  succeeded,  as  Governor, 
by  Mr.  Bradstreet,  another  Lincolnshire  man.  Governor  Leverctt's  son,  Hud- 
son, is  said  by  HurcmNSON,  "  to  have  maintained  but  an  indifferent  character." 
His  son,  John  Leverett,  was  President  of  Harvard  College  in  1708.' 


ATHERTON  HOUGH. 

The  Corporation  Records  state,  that  this  gentleman  paid  5L  for  admission  to 
the  freedom  of  the  borouch,  20th  May,  1619,  when  he  took  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy ;  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in 
August  of  the  same  year;  and  an  alderman  in  1627.  He  served  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  borough  in  1628.  The  Parish  Registers  show,  that  he  married 
Elizabeth  Whittingham,  widow,  9th  January,  1618,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
churchwardens  in  1620.  He  resimied  his  aldermanship  in  1633,  and  accom- 
panied Mr.  Cotton  to  America,  wnere  he  arrived,  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
and  his  son,  Samuel  rbaptised  23d  November,  1621),  on  the  4th  of  September 
in   that  year.      He  mled  several  civil  oflSces  in  the  colony.      His  wife  died 


*  HarUum  MSS.  No.  1190  and  1484. 

*  Ina  fiinrey  of  Boston  (England),  taken  in  1640  ; 
laod  in  White  Horse  Lane  is  described  as  *'  late  the 
property  of  Tbomas  Leverett.'* 


■  Dr.  Shurtlbff*8  Memoir  qf  the  Leverett 
family, — Allen*8  Biog,  Diet,  New  England  Hist, 
and  Geneal,  Register,  &c. 
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liEV,   SAMUEL   WHITING* 


I4tli  Octolier,  1643;  he  iDOrried  a  second  wife,  Susanrift ,  who  survived 

him;  ho  died  1 1th  Septemberj  1650,  His  son,  Samuel,  was  instructed  at 
Harvard  Collegt^,  but  did  not  graduate;  he  was  ordained  26th  March,  1650, 
and  died  in  Boston  (N.  E.),  30ui  March,  1662,  He  left  a  son,  Samuel,  whose 
two  sons,  Samuel  and  Atherton,  both  died  before  middle  age** 


REV.  SAMUEL  WHITINa 


J 


The  family  of  Wnnroo  i;^  as  very  early  connected  with  Boston  and  tlic  ncigh- 
hourhoodp  William  Whytynge,  of  Boston,  is  mentioned  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of 
Edward  IIL  (1333),  William  Whyting,  of  Deeping,  occm^  in  Dtjodale,  nndef 
the  date  \Z52i  and  John  and  Robert  Whiting,  of  Thorpe,  near  Wainfleet,  are 
named  by  the  same  autliority  as  living  in  1560,  The  arms  of  the  iamily  were 
quartered  with  those  of  Hunston,  Sutton,  Stickney,  Gedney,  and  Enderby,  in 
a  shield  on  a  mantel-piece  in  the  chantry  of  St.  Lawrence,^  at  Leake ;  andj  in 
another  shield  in  the  same  place,  with  those  of  Hunston,  Sutton,  Stickney,  and 
Smith  of  Elsham,  The  earliest  mention  of  this  family  in  the  Con>oratioa 
Records  is  in  1590,  when  John  Whiting  was  a  member  of  theCoramoa  Council, 
and  Erection  baihff ;  and  the  first  record  of  the  family  in  tlie  Parish  Register  is 
the  baptism  of  John  Whiting,  son  of  John,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1592,  John 
Wliiting  was  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1600  and  1608  ;  he  was  the  father  of  Samuel 
Wliiting,  who  was  bom  at  Boston,  20th  November,  1597,  and  who  was  enterwl 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1613,  and  took  his  degrees  of  A-B,  and  A-M. 
in  1616  and  1620  respectively.  He  soon  after  received  orders  and  became 
chaplain  in  a  family  wnich  was  connected  with  tlie  Bacons  and  Townsendst  of 
Norfolk,  and  continued  in  that  position  three  years.  He  was  afterwards  settled 
as  a  colleague  with  Mi%  Price,  at  King's  Lynn,  in  tlie  same  county.  He  re- 
mained three  years  at  Lynn,  but  complaints  being  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Noi^ 
wich,  of  liis  nonconformity  in  administering  the  services  of  the  Church,  he 
removed  to  the  Rectory  of  Skirbock,  near  Boston,  where  his  nonconformity  was 
also  complained  of,  and  led  subsequently  to  his  emigration  to  the  American 
colonies.  The  name  of  his  first  wife  has  not  been  discovered,  H©  was  mar- 
ried to  bis  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Oliver  St  Jolin,  own  cou^  of 
Oliver  Croni^vell,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  England,  at  Boston,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1629.  His  brother,  John,  was  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1626,  1633, 
1644,  and  1645,^^  James,  another  brother,  was  Mayor  in  1640,  Robert 
Whiting  surrendered  the  office  of  Sergcant-at^Maee,  28th  Jmie,  1631,  and  was 
elected  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty,  which  office  he  resigned  17th  November,  1632. 
The  Rev,  Samuel  Whiting  resignetl  the  rectory  of  Skirbeck  in  1636,  and  emi- 
grated to  America;  he  arrived  in  Boston  (N,  ill,).  May  26;  and,  in  the  foUoTf- 
ing  November,  removed  to  Lynn^  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  officiated  as 
minister  until  his  deatli  there,  on  the  lltb  December,  1679,  when  he  vtm 
eighty-two  years  of  age;  his  wife  died  at  L^nm  in  1677,  aged  seven ty-tWA 
Mr.  Whiting's  second  son,  John,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  Hfl 
returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  Rector  of  Levertou;  he  died  in  KJ89, 


^  E^ttracte^  from  a  coiDDiiuiieatioa  from  the  Hda. 
JAMKfl  Savage  of  Boatoo,  Mtts^achusett*. 

'  What  was  cnlleJ  the  Moat  Haum^  taktn  dnwa 
ftbout  twenty* five  ytars  ngo. 

In  Mr*  Ltwi^^  History  n/  Lynn,  SlassachaseKsj 
it  is  stAtrd  that  Mr.  Whiting  hftcl  for  hb  claasmatc 
at  Cathljtiilge  hit  fOMsin^  Anthony  Tuckncy,  who 
wna  nftrrw^ardi  VJcar  of  Boston,  p*  lo5. 


Mr-    Whiting  wai  r\so  brother -in-lnw  to  Jir 
Rlchnrd  Westland,  AJdennan  of  BoctoD,  sod  Mt^tf 

in  lfi32  auJ  1G43>  who  loaned  money  to  t 

of  Mayyaqhusnts,  dnd  had  600  acres  of  loud 
him  there  in  discboi^  therrof, — £ftid.  162. 

'  The  only  itutanee  of  auy  person  ip' — ^-^ 
Muiildpol  Act  of  lB35)j  having  beea 
timet* 


EDMUND  QUINCT — THE  HUTCHINSON  FAMILY. 
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We  beiieve  the  male  line  of  the  Whitings  in  this  neighbourhood  became  ex- 
tinct by  the  deadi  of  die  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  Rector  of  Fishtoft,  in  1781. 
The  American  branch  of  the  Whiting  family  is,  at  present,  represented  by 
William  Whiting,  Esq.,  an  eminent  jurist,  and  President  of  the  ISTew  England 
EKstorical  Society.^ 


EDMUND  QUINCY. 

The  Qchnot  family  is  a  very  ancient  one  in  Lincolnshire,  branches  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  Fishtoft,  Lon^  Sutton,  Walcot,  near  Falkingham,  Aslackby, 
&C.  They  bore  arms  at  the  Herald's  Visitation  in  1664.*  Edmund  Quincy, 
who  went  over  to  America  with  John  Cotton  in  1633,^  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  resided  at  Fishtoft.  He  lived  a  very  little  time  in  America,  dying  in 
1636^  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  He  left  a  son,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edmund  Quincy,  who  died  in  1698  ;  and  from  him  descended,  in  the  male  line, 
Jbeiah  Qumcy,  Junior,  who  was  very  prominent,  and  of  highly-deserved  cele- 
brity, during  the  revolutionary  period;  and,  in  the  female  line,  John  Adams, 
and  JoHH  QniNCT  Adams,  the  second  and  sixtii  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  late  Chief  Justice  Cbanch,  of  the  district  of  Columbia. 


HUTCHINSON  FAMILY. 

This  family  lived  at  Alford,  in  Lincolnshire,  but  it  was  probablv  connected 
mih  a  £Eunily  of  the  same  name  which  long  resided  in  Boston.^    The  HurcmN- 
I  of  Alford 


•were  there  intimately  acc^uainted  with  Mr.  Coddington  and  Mr.  Cotton  the  minister,  who 
qnodpathised  in  their  religious  opinions  and  persecutions.  The  family  which  emigrated  to 
America  consisted  of  an  aged  widow,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Key.  John 
Wheelwright.*  William,  the  eldest  son,  was  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ann  Hut- 
chinson,* and  he  and  his  brother  Richard  took  out  adult  families  to  America.  Edwiu*d  the 
third  son,  and  his  nephew  Edward,  the  son  of  William,  arc  said  to  have  accompanied  Mr. 
Cotton  in  leda** 

The  remainder  of  the  family  followed  in  1635  or  1636.  They  purchased 
land  at  Boston  (N.  K),  and  engaged  themselves  in  the  civilisation  and  con- 
veraon  of  the  Indians.  The  early  career  of  this  family  in  America  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  part  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  took  in  the  Antinomian  contro- 
versy which  then  prevailed.  A  religious  persecution,  and  some  very  severe 
acts  of  the  Colonial  Government,  inducea  the  family  to  remove  to   Rhode 


*  ne  English  part  of  this  account  it  taken 
firom  the  Corporation  Records  and  the  Church 
Regitier$;  the  Amertcan  part  from  Drake's 
Hitto^Tf  cfBotton,  MattachuteHs,  from  the  American 
OtM,  and  Bist.  Regiiter,  and  Allen's  Biog.  Diet. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Richard  Whiting,  the 
bat  abbot  of  Glastonbary,  was  connected  wiUi  the 
lineohiahire  fkmily.  He  was  far  advanced  in  life  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  he  was  too  old  to 
nSaqmah  his  long  cherished  opinions,  and  too  firm 
to  raoomioe  his  religions  principles.  He  offered  a 
decided  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  Henry 
Ylll.y  ana  was  condemned  to  be  *'  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,"  which  sentence  was  most  cruelly 
ezeeoted ;  Lbland,  in  his  MSS.  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  calls  Abbot  Whitang,  **  Homo  sane 
,  et  oattCHS  fii€Mf  singularis  .**'  but  he 


afterwards  scored  the  line  with  his  pen. — Merry- 
weather's  BiblumaniOf  p.  144. 

«  Harl.  MS.  No  1190.  "  Quincy,  Farl  of  Un. 
coin,*'  is  mentioned  in  MS.  No.  1535,  folio  38. 

'  John  Quincy  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  Boston, 
8th  October,  1633. 

*  Samuel  Hutchinson  was  Mayor  in  1680  and 
1695,  and  Stephen  Hutchinson  in  1699. 

^  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  in  England  in  1658,  and 
in  favour  with  the  Protector,  Cromwell;  he  re- 
turned to  America  after  the  Restoration,  and  died 
at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  in  1679. — Allen's 
Biog.  Dictionary. 

•Ann  Marbury  before  marriage,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Marbury.— Nno  England  Hist,  and 
Qeneal,  Register^  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
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SIMON    BRADBTREETj  ETC. 


Island,  where  a  new  body-politic  was  formed  in  1638<  After  Willmm  Hutch- 
inson*s  death,  in  1642,  bJs  widow  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  Riveri 
where  she  and  most  of  her  family,  consisting  of  aixtc^u  persona,  were  killed  by 
the  Indiajis  in  1643.^  Richaixl  Hutchinson  returned  to  England,  and  is  said  to 
have  become  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Ixindon*  Exlward,  tlie  third  son,  aliM) 
returned  to  England;  Samuel,  the  fourth  son,  contmaed  to  reside  in  Boston 
(N,  E,)  imtil  his  death  (unmarried)  in  1667.  The  family  would  thus  have 
become  extinct  in  Massachusetts,  but  for  Edward,  the  son  of  William,  who  went  h 
out  with  his  uncle,  Edward,  and  Mr,  Cotton,  in  1633.  He  returned  to  Boston  f 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  became  tlie  ancestor  of  many  descendants,  particularly 
of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  under  the  second 
charter.  He  sympathised  with  the  British  Government  in  the  attempt  to  rais4  M 
a  revenue  from  the  colonies  in  1765,  and,  of  course,  became  extremely  obnoxious  ■ 
to  the  people.  He  was,  notwitlistanding  this  unpopularity»  appouited  Govemoc 
by  the  British  Government,  in  March  1771,  anti  continued  in  that  office  ontit 
February  1774;  he  sailed  for  England  the  1st  of  June,  having  received  tha 
King's  permission  to  do  so.  Alter  his  arrival  in  England,  the  distiirheil 
fttate  of  affairs  in  America  deprived  him  of  all  his  ofSces  there,  but  he  received 
a  pension  i'or  life  from  the  British  Government,  and  was  offered  a  baroactcvt 
which  he  refused.  He  died  at  Brompton,  Juno  3d,  1780,  and  was  buried  at 
Croydon  on  the  9tK  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,"  in  two  vols.  8vo*,  piibHshed  in  1760  and  1767;  and  other 
political  and  historical  works.^ 


Simon  BRAnsTREET  was  the  son  of  a  nonconforming  minister,  and  was  bom 

at  Horbliiig  in  Lincolnshire,  in  March  1603.^  He  entered  Emanuel  Collt^, 
Cambridge,  in  1617,  and  matriculated  as  a  sizar.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.B. 
in  1620,  and  that  of  A»M.  in  1624.  Mr,  Bradstroet  emiijrated  to  New  England 
in  1630.*  He  succeeded  Mr-  Lever ett  as  Governor  of  Massachosetts  in  1679, 
and  remained  in  that  office  until  May  16S6*  He  died  at  Salem,  March  27th, 
1697, 

We  find  very  little  upon  record  respectinE;  Mr.  Bradstreet,  but  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  jxjsseased  a  more  tolerant  spirit  than  many  of  his  fellow*-ma£^ 
tratcs>  He,  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  Mr.  Bcllingbam,  was  opjxisea  to 
the  decision  of  the  court  against  Di\  Child  and  his  fellow-petitioners  in  1646^ 

Rev.  Tm^majs  Hooker  was  the  first  minister  at  Cambridge,  Massacliusetts, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut ;  he  was  bom  in  Leicester- 
shire, but  went  out  to  America  with  Mr*  Cotton,  in  1633.  He  was  a  very 
eloquent  and  powerfid  preacher.     He  died,  July  7thj  1647,  aged  sixty K>ne. 

Mr.  Matthew  Allen  accompanied  Mr.  Hooker  from  En^jtand,  and  settled 
first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  with  him  to  Hartford  in  1638. 
The  i>Iace  of  his  birth,  and  the  time  of  his  death,  aro  both  unknown.  He  filled 
several  public  offices.* 

Rev.  Thomas  James  was  the  first  minister  of  Charleston,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  a  native  of  Lincolnshire;  he  arrived  in  New  England  in  1632, and  returned 


I 
I 

i 


1  Her  death  wa*,  \n  lynt  of  the  fanntical  pub- 
llcfttapufl  of  the  day,  called  a  '*  special  judprncDl 
upon  her  for  ber  AotiDonaiimiFin.  For  tbU  arcouut 
WB«  she  eeizrd  nad  slnughttred  by  the  ladiaiis/' 

^  A  third  volmne  ^as  pubLiiibva  by  his  fn^adsoOf 
the  RcT.  John  Htit^ihinson,  in  IH^S.  The  above 
!<iLc^tcb  of  the  Hutehiaioa  family  has  beet  pnadpHlly 
cr^Uected  from  tlie  Nno  England  UinK  and  GiJivfU* 
Rtifister,  vol.  L 


^  la  oppo^tioii  in  this  gea«Ti^T  receive  atate- 

mrot,  we  flad  it  »aid  in  the  Srw  RfVfiand  Gn.  amd 
Hist.  Journal  for  Oct,  1«M,  that  '^ttae  Parish 
Rep^terd  of  Horbliaji:  were  namia^  la.  1860,  bf 
an  Amertcjiu  i^ntleDivt^  os^iited  by  the  vcctCN-  m 
that  puTuh,  BJid  tbnt  the  naute  of  BaA.D«rkk«T 
ctnild  not  be  fouo^i  therein,"  p,  313. 

'  I^nr  Ent/land  RrgisUrt  voL  i.  p*  7S,  &c. 

'  Ai.LKN*H  biographicai  Ditt.  pp,  4^  utd  I9. 
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to  England  about  1650.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  Needham  in  SuiSPolk^ 
bat  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662 ;  he  died  1678,  aged  eighty-six. 

Ibaao  JoHNBOir.  This  gentleman  married  the  Lady  Abbella  Ftnnes, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lmcoln,  and  went  with  his  wife  to  New  England 
with  Mr.  Winthrop's  party;  arriving  there  June  12th,  1630.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Rutland,  and  no  Airther  connected  with  Boston  than  by 
his  having  resided  there  after  his  marriage,  in  a  house  then  belonging  to  the 
Ekirl  of  Lincoln.  He  died  at  Boston,  New  England,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival 
there,  September  30th,  1630.  The  Lady  Arbella  died  about  a  month  before 
her  husbwd. 

WuJiAM  Peebce.  Of  this  gentleman,  who  is  said  to  have  had  considerable 
property,  and  who  accompanied  Mr.  Cotton,  we  find  no  accoimt  Of  another 
of  Mr.  Cotton's  fellow-voyagers,  John  Hatnes,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Essex,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Hooker  in  1633.  He  was  afterwards  succes- 
aively  Grovemor  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  died  in  1654.^ 

Samuel  Sxelton  was  a  nonconforming  minister  of  Lincolnshire,  who  went 
to  America  in  1629,  and  was  one  of  the  first  ministers  at  Salem,  Massachusetts : 
lie  died  August  2d,  1634.< 

JoH5  SiOTH,  the  **  father  of  Virginia,'*  was  bom  at  Willoughby,  in  this  county, 
1579,  and  was  educated  at  the  Free  Schools  of  Louth  and  Alford.^ 

Samuel  Stone  was  a  Nonconformist  minister,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Cotton 
and  Mr.  Hooker  to  New  £kigland  in  1633,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first 
ministers  of  Harford  in  Connecticut,  where  he  died  July  20th,  1663.^ 

A  list  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,^  furnishes  the 
following  additional  names  familiar  in  this  neighbourhood: — Cheney,  Conv, 
Dineley,  Hart,  Holland,  Ives,  Kenrick,  Meares,  Odlin,  Parish,  Pelham,  Pell, 
Rice,  Shaw,  Sheath,  Spurr,  Squires,  Thornton,  Underwood,  Wait,  Willoughbjr, 
and  Winn.  It  has  been  said  that  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dorchester,  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  Massacnusetts,  emigrated  from  Lincolnshire. 
We  have  examined  Blake's  **  Annals  of  Dorchester,"  and  also  the  History  of 
that  town,  so  far  as  published;  and  although  we  find  among  the  names  of  the 
first  inhabitants  those  of  many  old  Lincolnshire  families,  there  is  nothing  suf- 
ficiently definite  to  require  noticing.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  complete  list 
o(  the  passengers  who  accompaniea  Mr.  Cotton  in  the  Griffin  m  1633  exists. 
Could  such  a  ust  have  been  found,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  enabled  us  to  add 
many  names  to  our  list  of  early  settlers  in  New  Englsjid  firom  this  neighbour- 


PETER  BARON,  M.D. 

The  first  mention  of  Dr.  Babon  in  connexion  with  Boston  is  on  the  25th 
October,  1606,  when  he  paid  5L  for  the  freedom  of  the  borough.  He  was 
elected  an  alderman  in  1609 ;  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1631,  he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  Corpora^ 


>  Allxn*8  Bio^ropMeai  Dictionary^  p.  446. 

*  Ibid.  p.  S93. 

*  Md,  p.  694,  lutd  Encye.  Anur.,  toI.  ii. 

^  AiXBN't  Biogn^fMeal  Dietiomary,  p.  708. 

*  Nao  BagUmd  Hiitorieal  and  GeneiU.  Register. 

*  NBALS,iii  Mt  HiMtory  of  the  PmrUam  (1822), 
▼oL  iL  Wft,  **  During  twdve  jrean  of  Archbishop 


Laud's  Bdministratioa  (circa  1628  to  1640),  about 
4000  persons  emigrated  from  England  to  the  four 
settlements  of  New  England,  and  that  they  carried 
with  them  in  materials,  money,  cattle,  &c.  to  the 
value  of  192,0002.,  and  that  these  four  settlements 
drained  England  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  :  a  very  great  sum  in  those  days.'' 

3k 


4,^  PETER   BABON,  M.D. 

tioHj  and  liia  name  13  mentioned  in  the  Coqwration  Records  In  connection  witli* 
every  proceeding  of  iniportaiicc  that  occurred*  His  election  to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  was  evidently  not  unanirnouSj  and  an  uiJtind  and  uncourteous  feeling 
towards  Jiim  waa  manifested  by  some  of  the  members.  The  following  lettef 
from  the  Earl  of  Exeter  has  relation  to  this  circumstance,  and  ia  a  carioui 
document,  evincing  the  control  which  the  writer  exercised  over  the  Corporation. 
The  source  of  his  influence  is  not  very  obvious.     The  letter  is  addressed 

**Td  my  loving  frienda,  the  itayor  of  Boston,  the  Deputy-reoonder,  and  the  re«t  of  tb^ 
ftldermen/' and  is  as  follows; — "After  my  very  hearty  comTD^nilfitiouSj  being  given  to  under- 
stASid  that  one  ^tr.  Pt^ter  Baron,  doctor  in  physic^  in  lately  cbosen  one  of  the  aldeitneu  of 
TOUT  town  of  Boston,  being  a  man  (na  I  anx  credibly  informed)  of  very  good  parts,  both  for 
his  learning,  sufficiency,  and  carria^  ;  and  having  had  (before  his  election  to  that  room) 
his  plftce  at  moettiigs  in  your  town,  above  any  of  the  aldermen,  and  neit  unto  the  deputy^  j 
recorder  Notwith^>t4inding  that,  the  greatest  port  of  the  sufhcjontest  aldermeu  and  coDinioa  ■ 
oounc'il  of  the  town  are  contented  to  yield  it  him,  there  are,  a^  I  fear,  some  few  of  the  alder-  ' 
ixi^D  ffu*  inferior  to  the  Baid  Dr.  Baron,  who  refuse  to  give  him  pbce.  I  have  therefore 
thought  good,  freely  to  wish  and  adviso  you, — since  it  will  much  tend  to  the  indignity  of 
your  town,  to  seek  to  bring  him  to  a  lower  room  by  being  of  your  cointtany  than  he  for- 
merly held  among  you  before  he  wiva  admitted^ — that  you,  the  ilayor,  and  Deputy-reoorder, 
and  some  of  your  brethren,  the  aldermeuj  would  take  eueh  speedy  order  for  avoiding  all 
further  inconvenience  and  diftonier  tliat  may  arise,  aa  that  he  may  quietly  take  and  hold 
bia  place  in  your  town  next  the  recortler  as  aforesaid.  Where,  if  j^ou  shall  find  any  oppo- 
idtion  to  be  made  by  any  of  those  persons  that  aeein  to  withstand  hijn,  I  pray  you  to  certify 
me  their  names,  that  such  further  course  may  be  taken  for  redreas  of  thoir  contention  aa 
shall  be  requisite  and  expedient.  And  sd  wishing  all  unity  and  mutual  love  among  jan, 
&c^  &c.  &c.    Burghley,  5th  of  August,  1609* — Exeter,"  ^  M 

Nothing  further  relative  to  this  letter  or  its  effects  is  recorded.     Dr<  Baron 

was,  in  due  coarse,  elected  Major  in  1610,  and  afterwards  took  the  lead  in  all 

tlie  public  matters  of  tlie  town.  He  was  a  physician  of  considerable  eminence,^ 
and  a  man  of  very  various  talent,  particularly  as  a  tlieological  controversialiat^^ 
He  was  a  very  skilfiil,  and,  apparently  a  very  successful  advocate  of  the,  at  tha^ 
time,  uewly  introduced  opinions  of  the  Anninians ;  and  Ids  zeal  was  in  fol^ 
operation  when  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  was  first  settled  in  Boston-  See  th^e 
precediJig  memoir  of  that  gentleman. 

In  1614,  a  deed  is  recorded  of  a  "piece  of  waste  ground  near  Beadsman*^ 
Gai^den,**  from  the  Corporation  to  Dr-  Baron»^     The  bouse  in  which  Dr.  Bart»/j 
— and  afterwartls  his  sun,  Andrew  Baron — resided,  was  situated  on  the  soutii 
side  of  tlie  east  end  of  Spain  Lane.     It  liad  formerly  belonged  to  the  We;alanrf 
family,  and  was  afterw^ards  the  property  of  Andrew  Slee  (Mayor  in  1662,  IS&if 
and  1675),  whose  father,  George  SieCj  married  Esther,  the  daughter  of  Andr&v 
Baron,  and  heiress  of  the  family-     Doctor  Peter  Baron  of  Boston,  was  the  m 
of  Doctor  Peter  Baron,  Divinity  Reader  at  Camhri^lge,  who  publi^shed  a  book     j 
entitled  "  De  Fide  ejusque  Ortu  et  Natura,"  printed  in  London  in  1580,  wi     I 
dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  ^       \ 

Dr-  Baron  died  in  February  1631  ;  his  wife  Mary  had  previously  died,  b 
April  1628.  He  apj^ears  to  have  had  three  sons,  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Judak 
Pltlu  was  a  magistrate  and  physician,  and  died  before  his  father,  in  September 
1630 ;  he  left  a  son  Peter,  born  in  1 622,  and  who  died  previously  to  1657,  in 
which  year  his  widow  died.  They  3eft  no  children,  their  only  son  Philip  having 
died  in  1651;  and  their  daughter  Catherine,  in  1657-     Andrew,  the  secoiw 


I 


*  corporation  Records. 

'  This  piece  of  ground  is  described  as  "  lying 
along  by  the  walle  of  a  garden  belonging  to  this 
Corporation,  called  Bead^nen^s  Oardent  and  from 
the  end  of  our  Guildhall  down  to  Bardyke.     He 


paying  5*.  Sd.  to  thi»  Cotporatioa  for  &  fia*i 
25.  yearly  at  Michaelmas  for  ever.  Provldei 
there  be  kept  a  passage  that  way  for  tbe  mft 
it  has  always  been." 
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■on  c^the  first  Dr.  Baron,  had  a  daughter,  Esther,  bom  in  1608,  who,  in  1628, 
married  George  Slee,  as  above  stated.  Andrew  Baron's  wife,  Esther,  died  in 
April  1639.  The  record  of  his  death  has  not  been  found.  Judah,  the  third 
Mm  of  Dr.  Baron,  died  in  November  1613,  long  previous  to  his  father.  A  Mi*. 
Samuel  Baron  died  in  1690 ;  his  relationship  (u  any)  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Peter 
Baron  the  elder  is  not  stated. 


EARLS  OF  HOLLAND. 

Hknbt,  second  son  of  Robert  Lord  Rich,  was  created  Earl  of  Holland,  in 
the  22  James  L  (1624).  He  was  made  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  upon  the 
first  insurrection  of  the  Scotch;  but  when  the  rebellion  against  Charles  L 
broke  out,  he  not  only  stood  neuter  himself,  but  dissuaded  the  Earl  of 
Eflsez  (his  near  kinsman),  who  was  then  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  King's 
hooaehold,  from  attending  on  his  Majesty ;  not  thinking,  as  may  be  suppose, 
that  the  King  could  be  driven  to  such  extremities  as  he  afterwards  was.  When 
the  King  was  made  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  and  some  other  loyal 
penonB  jmt  themselves  in  arms,  in  order  to  deliver  and  restore  him ;  but  the 
design  miscarrying  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  con- 
denuied  to  death ;  and  though  his  friends  used  the  utmost  of  their  influence  to 
save  him  if  possible,  he  was  executed  before  the  gates  of  Westminster  Hall, 
March  9th,  1648,  leaving  four  sons;  of  whom 

SoBEBT,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him  as  heir  of  his  hcmour,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  his  estate.  He  lived  to  have  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick  jomed  with  his 
own ;  this  title,  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  elder  branch  of  his  family, 
liaYing  become  extinct  by  the  death  of  Charles  Earl  of  Warwick,  without  issue, 
in  1673.  Robert  married  for  his  second  wife,  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  Earl 
of  Manchester,  by  whom  he  had, 

Edwabd,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  honours,  in  1675.  He  married  Char- 
lotte, the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  Baronet,  of  Chirk  Hall,  m  the 
coun^  of  Denbigh,  and  by  her  had  issue  one  son.  His  widow  afterwards  mar^ 
ried  the  celebrated  Mr.  Addison. 

Edward  Hsnbt,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  succeeded  his  father  in  1707. 
He  was  but  four  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and  dying  in  1721,  unmarried, 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin, 

Edwabd,  eighth  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  fifth  of  Holland.  This  Earl  was  the 
last  of  his  familjr,  for  dying  without  male  issue  in  1756,  the  honours  of  his 
hoose  became  extinct 

The  Earls  of  Holland  bore  for  their  arms  gules,  a  chevron  between  three 
crosses  botonny,  or,  a  crescent  sable. 


VISCOUNT  BOSTON. 

^  In  1698,  Henbt  of  Nassau,  Lord  of  Auverquerque,  was  created  by  Wil- 
liam ni.  Baron  of  Alford,  Viscount  Boston,  and  Earl  of  Grantham.  His  father 
was  General  Auverquerque,  who  attended  the  Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards 
William  IIL)  during  the  war  in  Holland,  Ireland,  and  Flanders.  He  was 
abo  Field-marshal  of  the  army  of  the  Slates-General,  in  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's campaign  on  the  Continent,  in  which  situation  his  conduct  and  valour 
were  very  eminently  conspicuous.  He  died  in  1708,  and  was  buried  at  Auver- 
querque. 
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Henry  his  son^  elevated  (as  above  stated)  to  the  rank  of  an  English  peer^ ' 
highly  esteemed  by  his  respective  sovereigns.  He  was  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
household  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Carolme^  when  Princess  of  Wales^  in  which 
office  he  continued  till  her  decease. 

He  married  Lady  Henrietta  Butler,  sister  to  James  Duke  of  Ormond,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons, — Henry,  who  died  at  Orleans  in  1718 ;  and  Thomas, 
who  died  at  Dijon  in  Burgundy  in  1730,  both  unmarried  He  had  also  four 
daughters, — Frances,  married  in  1737  to  Captain  Elliot;  Emilia  Maria  and 
Henrietta,  who  both  died  young;  and  another  Henrietta,  married  in  1732  to 
William  Earl  Cowper. 

His  Lordship  died  in  1754,  and  leaving  no  male  issue,  his  fiunily  honours 
terminated  with  him. 


THOMAS  GRANTHAM 

was  bom  at  Halton,  near  Spilsby,  in  1634,  a  descendant  from  the  aixaent  fiunily 
of  that  name  in  this  county.     He,  in  very  early  life,  acknowledged  the  import 
ance  of  religion ;  and  in  1653  made  a  public  confession  of  his  fiuth^  and  was 
baptised,  and  became  a  member  of  the  General  Ba]>tist  Church  in  Boston.    He 
still  remained  at  Halton,  and  in  1656  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  that  village.     He  and  his  flock  endured  a  great  deal  of  peraecotioii 
and  violence  during  the  Protectorate  because  they  womd  not  worship  Qoi  after 
the  will  of  the  Protector.     At  the  restoration  of  Charles  XL,  the  persecalion 
against  Dissenters  was  again  manifested,  and  the  Baptists  resolved  to  lay  their 
grievances  at  the  foot  of  tlie  throne.     A  narrative  of  their  sufferings  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up,  and  presented  to  his  Majesty  on  the  26th  of  July^  1660^  by 
Ii£.  Grantham  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wright      The  King  received  the  adidresi 
courteously,  and  promised  them  relief.     If  this  promise  was  kept,  it  was  not  oT. 
long  avail ;  for  a  proclamation  was  issued,  January  10th,  1661,  forbidding  all     M 
"  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  or  other  sectaries,  to  assemble  for  the  worship  of  God|^^ 
except  in  a  parochial  church  or  chapel."     The  General  Baptists  of  Lincolnshui       n 
united  with  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  publishing  a  spirited 
defence  of  themselves,  and  also  made  a  separate  application  to  the  throne,  and 
presented  a  second  petition  to  tlie  King.     Failing  in  obtainingtheir  oWect,  thej     _ 
presented  a  third  address  in  February  1661,  subscribed  by  Thomas  Granthan       3 
and  seven  other  persons.     Promises  were  again  made  by  the  King  and  thg==^ 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  proved  to  be  illusory,  for  persecution  still  continue<k — - 
In  1662,  a  party  of  soldiers  entered  the  Baptist  Meeting-house  at  Boston,  durin^B 
public  worship,  and  seized  several  of  the  congregation.     Mr.  Grantham  an^a 
two  others  were  conveyed  to  the  common  gaol  at  Lincoln.     Here  Mr.  GranthaKTi 
was  accused  of  being  a  Jesuit  in  disguise ;  to  refute  which  he  published  a  trac't, 
entitled  "The  Baptist  against  the  Papist;"   and  also   a  book  called   "  Tbe 
Prisoner  against  the  Prelate;  or,  a  Dialogue  between  the  Common  Gaol  of 
Lincoln  and  the  Cathedral."     After  fifteen  months'  imprisonment,  Mr.  Grantham 
was  set  at  liberty,  no  crime  being  alleged  against  him.     He  was  not,  however, 
permitted  to  continue  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  Uberty.     In  1664,  when  the 
Conventicle  Act  took  place,  Mr.  Grantham  was  again  imder  persecution;  for 
being  examined  by  the  magistrates,  and  refusing  to  conform  to  the  Establishfid 
Church,  he  was  thrown  into  Louth  gaol,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  six 
months,  until  the  assizes ;  when,  no  one  appearing  against  him,  he  was  set  at 
liberty.     Uj)on  the  King's  indulgence  to  Dissenters,  as  set  forth  by  his  declara- 
tion in  March  1671,  granting  them  liberty  to  meet  and  worship  God  aooording 
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to  the  light  of  their  conacieiiceB,  without  restraint  or  disturbance^  Mr.  Grrantham 
and  another  messen^r  were  sent  by  the  Baptists  in  Lincohishire,  to  wait  upon 
his  Majesty  with  an  iinmble  address  or  remonstrance;  in  which,  after  thanking 
the  Kmg  for  the  liberty  already  granted  them,  they  petitioned  for  a  further 
estenaion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  assuring  his  Majesty,  that  no  less  liberty 
than  what  the  Scriptures  express  would  satisfy  the  Church  of  God  The 
Baptists  of  Lincolnsnire,  having  many  enemies,  and  bein^  subject  to  much 
misrepresentation,  Mr.  Ghrantiiam  drew  up  a  small  tract,  which  was  never  pub- 
liahed,  entitled,  "  The  Baptists  agamst  tiie  Persecuting  Priests." 

In  less  than  a  year  the  King  withdrew  his  protection  from  the  Dissenters, 
and  they  were  again  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  Mr.  Grantham  or  his  labours  until  1686,  when  he  settied  at  Norwich 
and  founded  the  Baptist  Church,  which  still  exists  in  White  Friars  Yard,  in 
that  city.  In  1688,  he  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and 
trath  at  Warboys  in  Huntingdonshire ;  at  Lynn  and  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk ; 
and  at  Spaldii^  Bourn,  and  Hacconby,  in  Lincolnshire.  Although  the  Act  of 
Tcderation  had  put  an  end  to  fines  and  imprisonment  for  conscience  sake,  yet 
the  spirit  of  persecution  still  continued  to  exist  Mr.  Grantham  had  his  patience 
exercised  by  the  unfounded  calumnies  which  were  industriously  circulated 
Mainst  him.  He,  however,  pursued  the  **  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,"  until  a 
ehaige  of  so  gross  a  nature  was  brought  against  him,  that  the  cause  in  which 
lie  was  engaged  would  have  been  compromised  had  he  not  defended  his  cha- 
racter. l%e  Rev.  John  Willet,  Rector  of  Tattershall,  declared  in  writing,  that 
he  saw  Mr.  Grantham  stand  in  the  pillory  two  hours,  at  Louth,  for  stealing 
sheep.  Mr.  Willet  was,  for  this  unwarranteble  declaration,  brought  before  the 
Mayor  of  Norwich,  6  th  October,  1691,  when  he  confessed  his  crime,  and  was 
meet  severely  reprimanded  for  it  The  Mayor  made  a  record  of  his  confession, 
and  obliged  the  unprincipled  slanderer  to  sign  and  seal  it^ 

Mr.  Grantham  continued  at  Norwich  untu  his  death,  which  took  place  Janu- 
Kcy  17tii,  1692:  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  Mr.  Grantham  was  esteemed  as  a  learned,  upright,  conscientious,  and 
amiable  man.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  and  defender  of  what  he  held  to  be 
the  truth,  and  fearlessly  encountered  all  risks  in  its  maintenance,  having  suffered 
ten  imprisonments  for  conscience  sake.  His  writings  were  numerous  and  in- 
Baentim.  A  list  of  twenty-one  publications  and  three  MSS.  is  given  by  Mr. 
Qldtield,^  in  whose  interesting  biography  of  Mr.  Grantham  we  have  found 
the  greater  part  of  the  materials  for  this  sketch. 


DR.  WILLIAM  STUKELEY. 

This  celebrated  man,  altiiough  not  a  native  of  Boston,  was  a  resident  there 
leveral  years;  and  he  is  so  identified  with  the  topography  and  antiquarian 
history  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  a  brief  memoir  of  him  appears  to  form  a 
niitableportion  of  this  volume. 

Dr.  W.  Stdkelet  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
bom  at  Holbeach,  November  7th,  1687.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Stukeley 
(whose  ancestors  were  Lords  of  Ghreat  Stukeley,  near  Huntingdon) ;  his  motiier 

*  The  record  is  given  at  lengUi  in  Ceo8DT*8  Uitioty  of  the  English  Baptitts^  vol.  iii.  p.  263,  and  is  a  very 
rarkms  doevment.  '  Hittory  qf  WamfM^  p.  S53. 
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was  Francea*  daughter  of  John  BoIlGn^  of  Weatoiij  in  Lincolnshire^  a  di 

dant  of  the  family  f^f  Anne  BuUenJ 

The  subject  of  tJiis  memoir  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the 
Free  School  of  Holbe^ch,  under  Mr,  Edward  Eelnah  He  waa  adnutted  into 
Bene't  College,  Cambridge,  November  20tb,  1 703,  and  took  the  degree  of  ALD, 
in  1709, 

Whilst  at  Cambridge,  he  indulged  his  taste  for  "drawing  and  designing, 
which  be  hatl  from  his  infancy,  lie  was  also  a  great  lover  of  Botany*  and 
made  frequent  journeys  into  the  neigbbourbood  in  search  of  plants,  aJong  with 
Dr.  Hales  and  other  students  of  that  science,  and  made  great  additions  to 
Mr,  Rat's  *Catal  Plantarura  circa  Cantab.*''  He  studied  the  practice  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  Mead,  at  St  Thomas's  Hospitd.  Mr,  Stukeley  commenced  I 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Boston  in  1710,  "  where  he  sti'ongly  recommended  ■ 
the  chalybeate  waters  of  Stanfield^  near  Folkingbam ;  and  became  one  of  the 
earUest  drinkers  of  them.*'  About  tliat  time  he  established  a  Botanical  Club 
there.  In  1713,  he  attended  several  meetings  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Blue 
Coat  School,  then  about  to  be  established  in  Boston;  he  was  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  school  in  1715-  Hts  name  also  occurs  at  two  vestry  meetings  in  February 
1713.     In  1714,  be  wrote  to  Mr,  Mamice  Johnson,  of  Spalding, — 

"  I  sbflJl  spend  this  summer  in  the  more  iinmediiite  studiea  of  my  profoSHion,  for  buaio^is 
corner  in  upou  mc  apace.'* 

However,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with  bis  situation  ;  since, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1717,  after  having  removed  to  London,  he  wrote  to  the 
same  fi'iend, — 

*'  I  fovrnd  sufficiently,  by  aeven  years'  experience,  it  was  uot  worth  my  while  to  stay 
longer  in  Lincolnahire  as  my  ahode  j  if  I  have  but  the  10th  part  of  biiBiueas  1  left  behind 

me,  it  will  be  worth  20  times  aa  much  to  mo  ;   and,  instead  of  dirty  roads  and  doU 

company,  I  need  not  tell  you  what  we  meet  with  in  Londont  especially  in  my  wtuation-* 

Mr,  Stukeley  removed  to  London  early  in  1717j  and  was  very  soon  after,  on^ 
the  recommendation  of  Dr-  Mead,  elected  a  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Society-  H^= 
thus  describes  bis  first  position  in  London, — 

"  On  ouo  side  of  my  lod^nga*  we  have  a  b^au  fitreetj  and  those  sorts  of  entertainme^it^s 
it  affordfl,  and  in  my  study  backwards  I  have  a  fine  view  to  Hampstead,  and  the  ruraJ  eo^in^^ 
of  haymators,  &c.  Next  door  I  have  the  beautiful  sight  of  Lord  Powis'  houset  the  mos — J 
regular  piece  of  architecture  of  any  house  in  London,  and  a  sharp,  &eah  air,  bo  that  I  eojo^^ 
a  perfect  raw  in  urbe." 

Mr,  Stukeley  was  one  of  the  rc-founders  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  rw^ 
1718,  and  was,  during  several  years,  aecretaiy  to  that  institution.     He  took  his 
degree  of  M.D,  at  Cambridge  in  1719,  and  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  die  Colleg*? 
of  rliysicians  in  the  following  year. 

"  Sooo  after  his  curiosity  led  him  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  masonijj  imaginiiv 
them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  faraoua  mysteries  of  tlie  Rucienta ;  and  this,  he  toSs  ^ 
enabled  him  to  write  more  fully  thereupon  than  had  been  hitherto  done*'* 

This  work,  vre  believe,  was  never  publishei 


'  The  follawiaiyr  rccorck  of  this  family  an  to  the 
Cbnrrh  at  Holbeiich  : — 
Jaac  Stukeley^  agtd  ^  yeorSr  die<)  Au^st  9^, 

Sarat  Stojtclcy,  died  October  5S,  J69?. 

Adiard  Stiikelcy,  died  March.  4\h,  lfi94. 

Adlard  Sbikelcy,  died  June  t3tb,  17^3^ 

The  urmii  hortit:  by  tbe  Stukpltytt  Hrc  represented 
In  tilt  north  nisle  of  Ilolbeaeli  Clinrch,  as, — 

1  and  4  aj^eut,  an  eafi^le  displayed,  sa. 

Q.  and  5  Htg,  dd  H  baia  uble,  6  C3callcip«  of  tb« 
first, 

Yorktf  Ln  1u»  arms  i>f  the  UncolnehJre  g^titry, 


atatea  tho  Stnkeleys^  anuB  to  be  «rg^.,  ui  eagk 
dif  played  with  t2  nccka  sable,  a  trefoil  slipped,  vr. 
Dr.  STDKFLitY,  in  K  letter  tti  Mr.  JohtxspD,  I6tk 
Juuc,  l7SO,ftay8"tbtaiiee5t<jr  of  Mr*  William  Tort- 
ingtoQ  married  the  heircfl;}  ofotir  family  afGreaL 
Stukeley.^^  Adlard  Stukeley,  ^entletntm^  was  liTUf 
la  BoatoQ  1C37  to  1634  ;  be  ocrupied  the  Gwrj 
Friar*  in  1^29.  Moses  Stukeley  vas  b\iricd  it 
Bogton^  Firbruary  4tb,  KHa,  atiil  Frances  Slttktley 
was  married  to  John  Storey,  5th  Nu^-rmlkcr,  1779 ; 
it  in  not  known  what  reUtionslup,  if  uiy,  Mb/at 
partiea  bore  to  Dr.  Stukbi.by^ 

'  At  "  one  Mr»,  Machine,  Ormond  Street^' 
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In  1722,  he  read  the  ^'Gulstonian  Lecture,"  giving  a  description  of  the 
Spleen.  In  1726,  Dr.  Stukeley  left  London  and  retired  to  Grantham,  where,  in 
1728,  he  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Robert  Williamson,  of  Allington,  near 
that  place,  a  lady  of  good  family  and  fortune.  He  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
been  affected  wiUi  the  gout,  inheriting  the  same  from  his  father,  which  rendered 
the  practice  of  his  proression  very  fatiguing ;  he,  therefore,  relinquished  it,  and 
entered  the  Churcn.  His  ordination,  by  Archbishop  Wake,  took  place  at 
Croydon  on  the  20th  of  July,  1729 ;  and,  in  October  of  that  j'ear,  he  was  pre- 
sentodj  by  Lord  Chancellor  King,  to  the  living  of  All  Saints,  Stamford.^  For 
this  preferment.  Dr.  Stukeley  was,  in  some  de^ee,  indebted  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
to  whom,  in  a  letter,  dated  Grantham,  Septeim)er  24th,  1729,  after  stating  that, 
from  the  severe  indisposition  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  then  incumbent,  the  living 
would  speedily  become  vacant,  he  says, 

Tt  is  worth  near  150?.  per  annum  ;  I  should  be  well  pleased  to  have  it.  I  gaess  there 
ifin  be  great  application  ;  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  I  beg,  dear  Sir  Hans,  you  will 
Bzeri  your  interest,  which,  I  know,  is  very  great,  in  my  favour." 

And,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  dated  December  29th  of 
the  same  year,  he  writes, 

**  My  living  here  is  worth  200/1  per  anmun ;  and  I  have  lately  had  a  salary  of  25L  per 
innum  settled  on  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  I  am  governor  of  an  hospital  at  Stam* 
'ord,  by  virtue  of  my  living." 

Dr.  Stukeley,  therefore,  removed  from  Grantham  to  Stamford,  between 
September  1729  and  the  end  of  that  year.  In  1737,  he  lost  his  wife,  and,  in 
L738,  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  aaughter  of  Dr.  Gale,  Dean  of  York,  and 
lister  to  his  intimate  friends,  Roger  and  Samuel  Gale,  Esqrs.  He  was  appointed 
o  preach  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  30th  January,  1741.  He  preached 
rom  Lamentations,  iL  6,  showing,  that  national  judmnents  are  the  consequences 
»f  a  national  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  During  his  residence  at  Stamford,  he 
bunded  a  literary  institution,  called  the  Brazen  Nose  Society,  in  memory  of  the 
iniversity  of  that  name,  formerly  in  that  place.  This  society  was  estabhshed  in 
1745,  in  restoration  of  one  commenced  in  1721,  after  the  plan  of  that  of  Spald- 
ng,  by  John  Earl  of  Exeter,  the  Recorder  of  Stamford.  Dr.  Stukeley,  when 
vriting  to  Mr.  Johnson,  in  March  1745,  says, — 

^  I  have  long  meditated,  and  at  last  resolved  to  sot  about  restoring  our  Aeneancuenns 
odetj  here  at  Stamford.  I  am  determined  not  to  be  deceived  about  it)  therefore  hope 
loihing  from  it,  knowing  the  difficulty  of  doing  these  things  in  the  country,  and  I 
lave  Icamt  to  be  easy  about  such  matters ;  nil  admirari,  a  little  amusement  con- 
ents  me." 

The  one  at  Stamford  did  not,  however,  flourish  long,  for,  in  1753,  Mr.  John- 
JON  says,  **  he  has  Uved  to  see  both  it,  and  another  established  at  Peterborough, 
dnk  into  mere  taverns  and  clubs."* 

Dr.  Stukeley,  during  his  residence  at  Stamford,  used  generally  to  spend  his 
ivinters  in  London,  andhe  resided,  during  the  winters  of  1740,  1741,  1742,  and 
1743,  in  Gloucester  Street  During  this  period,  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
)f  a  society  called  the  Egyptian  Socie^,  of  which  Lord  Sandwich  was 
^resident,  and  the  Dukes  of  Montagu  and  Richmond  were  members.  This 
lociety 

'  dropped  in  the  summer  of  1743  after  I  left  the  town,  after  flourishing  extremely  for  the 

>  He  had  likewise  the  oilier  of  that  of  Holbeach,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln^ 
nd  of  another  from  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  but  he  declined  them.  *  Letter  to  Mr.  Neve. 
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fifi(t  throo  year^.    Ar  to  tU  diHsolutiou,  I  Buppose,  wben  anibftion  sekea  the  luindft  of 

morttU  vaan,  lit^ratur^  flios  of  course.    I  iiave  \iisj  large  momoirs  about  it**' 

This  Egyptian  Society  was,  however,  the  proximate  cause  of  Dn  Stiikeley*s 
rcTnoval  from  Stamfonl,  and  residence  in  London  to  the  close  of  his  life.  The 
Doctor,  in  the  letter  from  which  we  have  ali'eady  quoted,  says, 

^  It  was  at  tbo  meetings  of  the  Egyptian  Society  that  the  Duke  of  Montaott  took  me  so 
tnuch  in  his  favour,  as  paved  the  way  fur  my  now  being  in  town  for  the  romaiuder  of  my 
life  ;  nor  have  I  ever  repented  of  iti  though  I  grievetl  erceedingly  for  tbe  losa  of  the  Dake, 
even  AS  much  as  Horace  did  for  the  loss  of  hia  Mecsunas  ;  and  I  equally  loEst  tay  Mecsenaa, 
for  I  frtjaiietit  no  loveea,  nor  trouble  myself  with  any  ambitious  viewsj  but  enjoy  a  vast  deal 
of  BoUtuuo ;  not  nmning,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does  bere^  from  one  public  compauy  to 
another,  from  morning  to  evening ;  just  as  our  folks  do,  running  from  the  Royal  Society  to 
tbe  Antiquarians  the  same  evening-  Instead  of  tbat^  I  retreat  every  night  at  t>  o'clock  to 
my  contemplative  pipe,  and  that  is  more  enjoyment  to  me  than  the  company  of  tbe  pro- 
ceding  day.*^ 

Althongh  the  E^ypftian  Society  dropped,  as  we  have  statcil,  in  the  summer  of 
1743,  yet  the  Duke  of  Montagu  continued  lus  "  most  particular  favour  and 
friendship"  to  Dn  Stukeley.  "  He  ordered  me,"  adds  the  Doctor,  ''  to  come  to 
Boughton  that  summer,  and  constantly  ever  after  invited  me,  by  letter  mider 
his  own  hand,  to  meet  him  there;  and  his  kindness  towards  me  increased  every 
year  extremely.*' 

In  1747,  the  Duke  nre vailed  upon  Dr-  Stukeley  to  vacate  his  preferments  m 
the  country,  and  gave  nim  the  Rectory  of  St,  George,  Queen  Square,  London, 
where  he  api>ears  chiefly  to  have  resided  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  frequently 
retired,  however,  during  the  summer  to  Kentish  Town* 

In  the  year  1747,  also.  Dr.  Stukeley  received  a 

**  oomplaisiant  letter  from  fttr*  Bertram  of  Coiienbagen,  although  unknown,  entreating  a  oot^ 
respondenoo  with  him^  in  the  oourae  of  which  he  carae  to  the  knowledge  of  a  curious  MS, 
of  Hichanl,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  giving  eo  much  light  into  the  Roman  antiquities  of 
Britaiu,  that,  having  had  tbe  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it,  be  published  it  with  notea 
and  observations  as  a  2d  part  of  his  *  Itinerarium  Curiosum.' " 

Although  the  Doctor  was  partial  to  life  in  London,  yet  he  appears  to  have 
left  his  home  at  Stamford  with  considerable  regret,  ana  thus  writes  about  the 
change : — 

^  Thoueh  I  go  again  to  live  in  London  for  my  final  remove,  yet  I  carry  tbe  same  mind 
along  with  me.  I  cannot  go  from  one  public  entertainment  to  another,  and  never  be  eaay 
but  when  I  am  in  company.  On  the  contrary,  I  love  sobtude  in  London  ;  and  tbe  beaatj 
of  bving  there  is,  that  we  can  mix  company  and  solitude  in  just  proportion  ;  whilst  in  ^d 
countiT  we  can  have  nothing  else  but  solitude.  In  Stamford,  I  so  find  it,  almost  equal  to 
that  of  our  friend  Gutblake's  at  Croyland. 

*^  1  leave  here  a  most  elegant  place,  and  now  it  is  not  my  own,'  I  may  praise  it ;  for  I 
think,  considering  this  is  but  its  4tb  year,  it  is  as  pretty  a  seat  as  I  ever  saw.  Beside  my 
temple  of  Flora,  I  made  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  the  upper  part  of  it  was  a  great  window  into 
my  study.  I  had  contrived  it  so,  that  in  a  year  or  two  I  should  have  bad  a  strike  or  two  of 
grapes  within  doors,  ripe  a  month  or  two  or  more  sooner  than  tbe  English  season ;  a  plaoe 


*  Letter  to  Mr.  Johnson,  16th  June,  1750.  The 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  Society  is 
fixed  by  another  passage  in  this  letter,  which  states, 
*•  The  11th  December,  1741,  I  met  Lord  Sandwich 
at  Lebeck*s  Head,  Chandos  Street ;  when  his  Lord- 
ship, Dr.  Pocock,  Dr.  Perry,  and  Captain  Morden 
the  Dane,  declared  the  purport  of  that  assembly 
was,  to  form  themselves  into  an  Egyptian  Society, 
for  the  promoting  and  preserving  Egyptian  and 
other  andent   learning;  they  all  having  been  in 


Egypt.*'  At  the  same  meeting  thev  nomlBated  Mr* 
Folks,  Dr.  Stukeley,  Dr.  Milles,  Mr.  Charles  Stu- 
hope,  Mr.  Dampier,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  assodatet  of 
the  same,  who,  together  with  them,  were  styled 
founders  of  the  Sodety.  The  Dukes  of  Montagi 
and  Richmond  were  admitted  members  22  January, 
1741-42. 

'  Dr.  Stukeley  had,  long  before  the  date  of 
this  letter,  sold  his  house  to  Mr.  Nobl. 
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it  wonkl  have  been  bevond  measure  pleasant  and  elegant.    Now  Mr.  Noel  designs  to  pull 
it  down ;  his  views  and  mine  are  quite  different.''  ^ 

When  he  began  to  make  his  garden,  he  says, — 

"  I  have  been  busy  all  this  year,  and  am  still,  preparing  my  ground  for  a  garden,  which 
pleads  an  excuse  for  me  in  not  being  able  to  wait  on  you.  At  the  same  time  that  it  makes 
a  request  for  any  plants  you  can  spare,  and  send  me  by  our  market  folks." ' 

The  last  notice  which  the  Doctor's  letters  to  Mr.  Johnson  give  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, is  his  appointment,  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  to  preach  the 
Crounian  Sekmon  lor  the  year  1750 ;  this  he  did  on  the  20th  September  in  that 
year;  the  subject  he  chose  was  "  The  healing  of  diseases,  as  a  character  of  the 
Messiah.'*  We  have  two  more  letters  from  him;  one  to  Mr.  Johnson,  16th 
June,  1750,  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  Egyptian  Society,  which  we  have  aJluded 
to;  and  another,  aated  April  13th,  1751,  from  which  we  shall  hereafter  make 
some  extracts.     In  this  letter  he  observes, — 

"  The  Antiquaries  are  in  high  spirits  in  hope  of  obtaining  a  Charter.  I  never  go  to  their 
meetings ;  *tis  absurd  to  run  from  the  Royal  Society  to  a  new  kind  of  entertainment, 
whereby  both  are  jumbled  out  of  our  mind.  I  enjoy  as  much  retirement  here  as  in  the 
country,  fre(^uent  no  courts,  levees,  nor  coffee-houses  ;  but  having  now  got  a  library,  by  a 
purchaise  which  I  made  of  an  adjoining  room,  am  busy  in  fitting  it  up,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  got  a  stable,  and  shall  have  a  horse,  which  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  make  you  a  transit 
visit  this  summer.' 

We  have  not  any  further  notice  of  the  career  of  this  single-hearted,  clear- 
headed, and  good  and  useful  man.  His  habits  and  temper,  and  modes  of  feel- 
ing and  action,  which  through  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  had  made  him  a 
lover  of  retirement,  would  as  hfe  advanced  increase  in  strength,  and  cause  him 
to  feel,  as  he  expressed  himself  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  1750,  that  **home  was  most 
agreeable."  His  lamp  of  life,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  burnt  calmly 
until  February  27th,  1765,  when  he  had  an  apoplectic  seizure;  he  lingered 
until  the  Sunday  following  TMarch  3d),  when  he  expired,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  ouried  at  East  Ham  in  Essex,  where,  by  his  own 
particular  desire,  there  is  no  monument  to  denote  where  his  ashes  repose.  His 
friend  Dr.  Ducakel,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  daughters,  drew  up  an 
epitaph,  which  was  intended  to  be  put  up  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Stamford, 
where  his  first  wife  is  buried,  and  where  he  purported  to  erect  a  monument  to 
her  memory.  The  epitaph  designed  for  Dr.  Stukelby,  after  reciting  his  birth, 
position,  death,  &c.,  states, — 

^'His  numerous  publications  in  divinity,  history,  and  antiquities,  will,  whilst  learning 
remains,  command  nonour  and  respect ;  evincing  sound  erudition,  penetrating  judgment 
quick  apprehension,  tenacious  memory,  great  reading,  and  accurate  discernment,  and 
demonstrating  a  profound  knowledge  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  with  a  genius 
unbounded.  A  revered  theologist,  a  deep  astronomer,  a  great  mathematician,  and  an 
elegant  delineator.  And  though  his  natural  abilities  were,  by  constant  study,  improved  to 
the  highest  degree,  yet  their  combined  productions  were  but  &int  shadows  of  tne  bright 
lustre  m  which  he  shoncL  as  Christian,  husband,  father,  friend.  His  friendships,  indeed, 
were  many,  modesty  his  bosom  one.  Wonder  not  such  connection  caused  his  request  to 
have  no  monument.  Reader,  forbear  to  accuse  his  most  affectionate  daughters  of  a  breach 
of  duty.  Know  it  was  the  overflowings  thereof  that  constrained  them  to  place  this  ceno- 
taph here ;  not  to  perpetuate  his  memory ;  his  works  to  latest  ages  will  do  that ;  but  as  a 
mite  of  gratitude  to  a  most  tender  parent,  and  as  an  exemplar  to  thee  to  pursue  the  paths, 
which  so  far  as  humanity  could  permit  he  never  deviated  from,  of  Justice,  Mercy,  and 
Truth."  =» 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Johnson,  25th  May,  1748.  *  Ibid.  27th  November,  1743. 

>  Drakard's  Siam/ord,  p.  297. 
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Dr<  SrnKBLEY  haJ  tliree  daughters  by  his  first  wife;  Frances,  married  to  Mr. 

chaud  Flejung,  an  eminent  solicitor  in  London ;  ,  married  to  the  Rev. 

IHOMAS*  Faikchild,  Rector  of  Pitsey  in  Essex;  and ,  who  died  unmarried 

He  had  no  issue  by  his  second  wife. 

Dr.  Stukeley's  antiquarian  and  topographical  publications  were  numerous, 
and  are  much  eslecrnecL     The  principal  ones  are, — 

The  "  Itinerarium  Curiosuin,"  in  2  vols-  folio,  with  numerous  plates^ 
I^ndon,  1724, 

The  '^MeJallic  History  of  Carausius,"  2  vols,  4ta;  21  plates,  London, 
1757-1759. 

'*  Stonehenge  and  Abury,"  folio,     London,  1743- 

"  Descriptions  of  Arthur's  Oven,  Graham's  Dykes,"  and  various  other 
antiouities* 

"  Palawgraphta  Sacra,*'  2  Noa,  4toL     London, 

"  AntiquitatcB  Royston,**  2  parts,  folio. 

"  PaliBogniphia  Britannica;  or  Discourses  on  Antiquities,  relating  to  the 
History  of  Bntain,"  3  Nos,  in  4to, ;  the  last  two  were  published  at  Stamford  in 
1746  and  1752. 

"  A  Dissertation  upon  Oriuna,  the  supposed  wife  of  Carausiu5,"  4to.  London^ 
1751, 

"  An  Account  of  Richard  of  Cirencesterj  Monk  of  Westininsterj"  and  of  his 
works-     4to,     London,  1757, 

Ho  also  published  some  sermons,  and  a  few  medical  tracts^  particularly  a 
"Treatise  on  the  Chusg  and  Ciu-e  of  the  Gout,  from  a  New  Rationale."  Dr. 
Stukelbt  left  a  large  collection  of  valuable  and  interesting  MSS,  and  papers; 
but  very  little  is  known  of  their  nature,  or  where,— if  they  have  been  preserved, — 
they  are  at  present  deiK>sited.  Mr,  John  Bkiiton  has  two  MS.  volumes  in  Dr. 
Stukeley's  writing,  a  Diary,  and  a  Comraon-place  book,  with  several  of  the 
Doctor*3  drawings.* 

A  more  correct  estimate  of  a  person's  modes  of  feeling  and  of  action  may,  in 
general,  we  think,  he  formed  from  his  letters  to  his  friends,  when  writtot 
without  any  direct  view  to  publication,  than  from  any  other  source.  We  have 
been  favoured  with  the  perusal,  and  are  allowed  the  use,  of  a  MS.  collection  of 
Dr.  Stukeley's  letters,  principally  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mauricb  Johnson, 
Esq.,  the  founder  of  the  Gentleman's  Society  at  Spalding;  the  originals  of  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Society's  Library.  We  shall  endeavour  to  select  some 
interesting  passages  from  this  collection. 

Dr.  Stukelet  strenuously  maintained  the  opinion  that  Britain  was  or^inally 
settled  by  Brute  or  Brito,  the  descendant  of  ^neas  and  Lavinia.  We  have 
already  stated  that  this  is  not  our  opinion,  nor  do  the  following  observadons 
of  the  learned  subject  of  our  memoir  in  the  least  induce  us  to  adopt  it 

"  I  miist  own,"  says  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Johnsou  from  Boston,  19th  May,  1714, 
"  I  have  a  mighty  love  for  antiquity,  and  there  is  no  greater  satisfaction  to  me  than  being 
lost  as  it  were  in  the  dark  recesses  of  old  times.  In  following  through  mazy  obscurity  the 
bright  shadow  of  truth,  till  with  a  joy  superior  to  any  the  other  sciences  are  ready  to  afford 
you,  you  embrace,  if  it  be  but  the  appearance  of  the  lovely  goddess. 

"  Our  old  Father  Brute,  or  Brito,  makes  a  considerable  show  in  my  paper  ;•  and  whatever 
Mr.  Selden  and  several  other  grave  writers  think,  who,  it  is  likely,  took  a  distaste  at  first 
sight  against  that  old  history,  and  never  thoroughly  examined  into  it ;  I  must  needs,  with 
the  great  Milton,  say,  '  that  he  and  his  progenv,  defended  by  many,  and  persons  of  great 
capacity  in  antiquities,  denied  utterly  by  few,  that  the  account  of  those  old  inborn  names 


*  This  gentleman's  name  was  Richard,  according 
to  Drakard*8  Stafford,  p.  296. 
«  Oentleman*$  Magazine,  July  1853,  p.  77. 
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World. 
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of  sacceBfiiye  kings,  so  long  handed  down,  cannot  be  dischaiged  from  existence,  without  too 
strict  an  increduJity.'  The  only  way  I  though^  in  this  case,  to  arrive  at  truth,  was  very 
fedrly  and  carefully  to  comnare  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  which,  to  the  best  of  mv  judg- 
ment^ prodigiously  preponderates  in  favour  of  our  illustrious  ancestor.  "Us  true,  there  is 
some  reason  to  imagine  him  a  descendant  from  the  Gaulish  and  German  monarchs  from 
the  continent,  and  evidence,  I  think,  frx)m  thence  alone,  sufficient  to  vindicate  him  from 
annihilation ;  but  whoever  reads  the  collections  I  have  made  about  him,  must  (I  think) 
beUeve  him  to  be  descended  from  the  blood  royal  of  tiie  Trojans.  And  where,  I  pray  you, 
is  the  difficulty  of  believing  so  old  a  tradition,  when  almost  every  Homan  writer  mentions 
the  reliques  of  the  Trojans  being  scattered  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul ;  nay,  that  Ulysses 
himself  landed  in  his  rambles  upon  this  island  ?  'Tis  not  to  be  denied  oy  an  ipse  dixit 
ffrcUis,  or  some  inconnexions  of  geography,  chronography,  or  some  mixtures  of  the  impro- 
bable or  even  impossible  ;  for  even  fables  have  somethmg  at  the  bottom  of  truth.  Nor  must 
I  suspend  my  behef  to  so  narrow  a  scantling  with  them  that  acknowledge  nothing  true  of 
our  island  before  Ceesar,  or  what  he  has  told  us ;  who  himself  tells  us  a  great  many  hes  in  his 
own  &vour,  and  for  the  same  reason  may  tell  lies  to  depreciate  the  honour  of  his  enemies 
the  Britons.  Must  I  think  so  meanly  of  our  old  Druids  that  were  tutors  even  to  the 
Gaulick  priests,  that  for  a  great  many  ages  used  the  Greek  characters,  which  shows  they 
were  able,  and  why  not  wiUmg,  amongst  their  other  magnificent  studies,  to  transmit  the 
memory  of  their  kings,  great  men,  and  actions  to  posterity  ?  When  Csasar  tells  us,  '  Multa 
Dryades  de  sideribus  et  eorum  motu,  de  mundi  et  terrarum  magnitudine,  de  rerum  naturft, 
de  deorum  immortalium,  si  ac  potestate  disputabant  et  juventute  tradebant,'  can  they 
have  been  so  engaged  in  these  great,  remote,  and  difficult  speculations,  as  wholly  to  neglect 
those  nearer,  easier,  and  more  obvious  matters  of  fEict,  of  government,  wars,  and  counsels, 
all  which  they  had  so  great  a  hand  in  themselves  ?  But  I'U  say  no  more  on  this  head. 
However,  in  confidence  of  the  truth  of  Uds  descent  from  .£neas,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
unravel  his  pedigree  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  Grecian  fable  up  to  Noah,  wherein  one 
way  or  other  is  comprehended  some  part  at  least  of  all  the  famous  men  and  kingdoms  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  £^ypt,  where  there  is  any  mutual  relation  by  marriage  or  descent ;  and 
this  wOl  be  particultSy  useful  to  me  in  reading  the  Classics." 

This  is  certainly  carrying  antiquarian  and  genealogical  research  as  far  as  it 
can  well  be  carried,  and  shows  how  great  an  enthusiast  the  good  Doctor  was 
when  prosecuting  his  favourite  studies.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Johnson,  dated  July  23d,  1715,  he  says, — 

**  I  often  reflect  within  myself  that  the  study  of  antiquity  is  a  very  great  argument  (but 
I  reckon  you  will  think  an  odd  one)  of  the  immortahty  of  the  souL  For  Qiat  ethereal 
spark,  through  the  excellency  of  its  essence,  is  always  breathing  and  thirsting  after  some- 
thing that  is  beyond  its  bodily  prison  ;  seeks  more  extensive  views,  and  endeavours  a  more 
capacious  scope  of  thought,  than  the  present  scene  of  things  about  us  presents  it  with. 
Hence,  a  solution  of  that  universal  superstitious  desire  of  mankind  to  pry  into  futurity,  an 
inclination  that  loudly  proclaims  the  descent  and  lineage  of  the  soul,  its  relation  to  the 
great  fountain  of  all  being  and  knowledge.  I  need  not  explain  my  meaning  by  reflections 
upon  our  propensity  to  astrology,  divination,  almanacks,  and  a  thousand  old  wives'  conceits 
to  foretell  thmgs  to  come  ;  nor  the  use  the  devil  made  of  it  in  former  times  in  bringing 
people  to  his  oracles,  and  then  fastening  them  down  to  his  service  and  devotion.  Now  the 
judicious  antiquary  seeing  all  this,  and  luiowing  'tis  beyond  our  power,  resolves  to  assimilate 
himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Divinity,  and  therefore  endeavoure  to  become  immortal 
d  parte  pott.  What  is  to  come,  is  absolutely  out  of  our  reach ;  what  iipcut,  there  is  a 
poBsibihty  of  knowing,  and,  therefore,  he  ransacks  the  confused  abyss  or  fled  ages,  and 
picks  up  the  disjointed  memorials  of  past  persons  and  things,  in  order  to  frame  some 
mtelligible  scheme  of  what  he  proposes  to  himself  by  his  study.  Here  with  inexpressible 
pleasure  he  converses  with  antique  grave  sages,  oracles  of  wit  and  knowledge ;  the  most 
disinterested  counsellors,  the  most  agreeable  companions,  and  most  desirable  friends.  And, 
because  this  world  is  nought  but  a  revolution ;  through  mature  consideration  and  com- 
parison of  former  causes  and  eflects,  he  boldly  pronounces  a  great  many  future  events 
and  contingencies,  which  tim/S-future  confirms  in  his  behalf,  in  reward  to  his  former 
researches. 

**  And  who  can  pretend  to  be  a  divine,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of  the  old 
world,  which  is  the  same  as  if  I  should  say,  without  his  Bible  1  That  most  excellent  and  most 
ancient  history  1  Who  can  pretend  to  be  a  statesman,  that  is  not  thoroughly  drenched  in 
the  noble  volumes  of  old  Greek  and  Roman  historians  ?  Who  can  pretend  to  acquit  him- 
self in  any  station  whatever  with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  reputation  with  othera, 
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without  this  atudy  of  antiqaitv?  Our  miDds  are  a  cbik  and  emviy  iMb, and 
ideas  and  notices  of  things  only  from  the  view  of  the  antient  worid,  and  refleelioiMi  nd 
oompositiona  of  Uioee  ideas ;  and  how  short  his  knowledge  must  be  who  oonvetMi  mify 
with  the  present  times ;  how  imperfect  and  wretched  is  too  ohvioos  to  insist  upon.* 

In  Aprils  1718^  wlien  writing  about  the  Anttqnarian  Society  in  Lomdoii,  lie 
says,— 

^  Th^  have  desired  me  to  publish  my  nu»  of  HoUand  at  the  common  enpemnb  and  I 
have  been  t^^inlHng  that  if  you  proceeci  to  take  what  is  still  remaining  in  our  ohux«be% 
we  may  between  us  make  a  little  tract  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  oar  own  coontiy.** 

We  believe  this  map  was  never  pnblishedi 
In  the  same  letter  he  says, — 

"Mr.  Bawlinson  has  sold  Dr.  Mead  a  complete  and  perfect  Holinshed^— I  believe  the 
only  perfect  one  in  the  world— for  25^" 

This  appears  to  be  an  immense  fjAce  for  a  book  138  years  ago. 
In  1724,  he  thus  writes  about  Hncohishire  antiquities, — 

Tray,  remember  to  send  me  the  inscription  round  Mr.  Heron*s  br .  •  .'  eag^  and  any- 
thing of  tiiat  sort  vou  have,  or  of  Boman  antiquities  in  Holland.  What  dstems  are  those 
found  at  Spalding  f  which  I  make  to  be  a  Boman  town ;  and  that  a  Boman  road  came  to  it 
directly  from  dowscross,  so  passing  by  Hening-brig  to  Brig-end  Causey." 

The  only  geological  opinion  which  Dr.  Stuxelet  expresses  in  these  letters,  b 
in  a  letter  dated  from  Stamford,  17th  December,  1746.    He  says, — 

"Jn  the  same  place  (Edmondthorp  in  Leicestershire),  I  saw  some  huge  and  perfect 
scallop  shells,  antediluvian  in  the  stone.  You  know  Leicestershire  consists  of  a  red  ston& 
brimmll  of  Uie  petrified  shells  of  the  old  world^  especially  aU  around  the  bottom  of 
the  great  dif^  which  generally  bounds  Lincolnshire  and  that  county.  1^  eas^  to  conoeive 
that  when  the  whole  &ce  of  the  countrv  was  as  an  ocean,  that  this  diff  of  ours>  whidi 
begins  at  Hamblcdon  in  Butiandshire,  ana  ends  at  Lincoln,  stopped  these  shells  from  roil- 
ing down  with  the  declining  waters  of  the  cataclyBm  into  the  sea,  and  so  left  them  inorusted 
in  the  stone.    I  know  this  is  the  case  all  along  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.** 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Shaw,  President  of  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  dated  10th  July, 
1747,  he  says, — 

''  In  all  my  reading  and  thinking  about  the  mythology  of  the  heathen  andents,  I  have 
observed  that  'tis  deduced  from  a  corruption  of  the  Sacred  History ;  'tis  the  devil's  counter- 
plot a^nst  true  religion,  a  mock  bible ;  'tis  lessening  the  argument  by  playing  an  after- 
game m  imitation  of  it." 

In  a  letter  from  Stamford,  written  in  1748,  he  thus  alludes  to  his  habits  when 
in  London : — 

"  One  of  my  chief  amusements  in  London  is  going  to  the  Royal  Society.  Browne  Willys 
teazes  me  to  go  thence  to  the  Antiquaries.  I  always  tell  him  I  cannot  possibly  do  so 
absurd  a  thing  as  to  go  to  two  feasts  together.  Instead  of  that,  I  go  directly  home,  and 
over  a  contemplative  i)ipe  I  recollect  all  tnat  is  past  at  Crane  Court,*  and  make  memo- 
randums of  it    This  I  write  down  more  particularly  next  morning." 

The  Doctor's  opinion  of  the  London  booksellers  of  his  day  is  thus  expressed 
in  1748,— 

"  I  saw  your  friend  Mr.  Hill,  he  is  now  engaged  in  a  lalwrious  work,  and  by  what  I  hear, 
ho  holds  Osbom  with  a  short  rein,  which  is  a  rare  thing  in  an  author ;  for  I  think  the 
Ix)ndou  booksellers  and  dealers  are  generally  i)eople  siiie  animisj  at  least  their  souls  are 
sine  curut,"^ 

'  The  imperfect  word  is  either  brass  or  bronze. 

'^  The  meetings  of  the  Royul  Society  were  then  held  iu  Croue  Court. 
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On  the  16th  of  January,  1749,  Dr.  Stokcley  writes  to  Mr.  Johnson, — 

*  I  reonred  your  last,  wherein  are  the  memoirs  of  that  remarkable  piece  of  history  of  the 
J<fflOBOBB  of  Boston^  who  chiefly  had  a  hand  in  foonding  that  flourishmg  metropolis  of  the 
same  name  in  oar  West  Indies.*  The  troubles  in  Bang  Charles  L*s  time  was  the  induce- 
meot  for  them  to  imdertake  such  a  task ;  to  leaye  their  natiye  country,  torn  in  pieces  by 
domertic  troubles  and  convulsions.  They  named  all  the  circumjacent  new  villages,* — Kirton, 
IMsUm,  Frampton,  and  the  like,  as  those  near  our  Boston.  The  minister  of  the  town, 
then  the  funous  Cotton,  who  wrote  a  Concordance,  went  with  them :  some  of  his  descend- 
aote  Hved  lately  at  Frampton,'  having  a  Mr  estate  in  my  time." 

On  the  9th  of  March,  in  the  same  year,  he  refers  to  the  same  subject,  and 
says,— 

"  I  remember  I  took  notioe  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  Vicar  of  Boston,  being  one  of  the 
ftnt  foonders  of  Boston  in  New  England,  which  is  evidence  I  did  not  no^ect  the  notioe  you 
sent  me  about  the  Johnson  estate  there ;  but  though  your  intention  was  kind,  yet  I  could 
not  take  any  further  thought  about  it ;  as  knowing  m^  brother  Johnson  was  a  Yorkshire- 
IDSD,  and  had  no  pietenoe  uerein ;  and  his  son,  I  fear,  is  a  worthless  lad/* 

Once  more  we  find  a  reference  to  his  "  pipe.**    In  1750,  he  says, — 

*I  oome  home  directly  from  Crane  Courts  and,  taking  my  contemplative  pipe,  I  minute 
down  what  I  remember  of  all  that  passes.  This  is  one  reason  that  I  never  go  to  the 
AntiqnarianS)  who  have  foolishly  altered  their  meeting  to  the  same  night,  so  that  by  mixing 
two  entertaizimentS)  they  remember  nothing  distinctly  of  either.** 

The  Doctor,  in  noticing  the  earthquakes  which  were  felt  in  London  and 
alaewhere  in  1750,  says,  ^en  writing  from  London  on  the  15th  of  May  of  that 
rear, — 

**  We  have  here  seen  and  felt  two  most  sensible  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  where  every 
bOiiae  in  London  trembled  in  an  astonishing  manner.  I  was  sensible  of  it  at  the  first,  and 
•epan  then  to  perceive  the  cause  of  it,  and  mentioned  it  at  one  of  our  weekly  meetings  in 
taia  neighbournood ;  that  it  was  certainly  an  electrical  vibration,  and  nothing  imder  the 
Karth  that  caused  it** 

In  another  place,  when  writing  about  the  earthquake,  he  says, — 

^  Last  Thursday  morning,  soon  after  six  o'clock,  we  had  another  shock  of  the  earthquake, 
^qro  wosible  tbem  the  former  ;  and  at  nieht  a  ridotto,  as  much  crowded  as  the  masquerade 
JodBore ;  for  now  our  people^  especially  uie  women,  are  so  stark  mad  of  their  diversions, 
■^^  they  would  not  scruple  to  step  over  a  yawning  gulf  to  go  to  them ;  nay,  so  audacious 
■■^  thflj  grown,  as  to  odl  their  gay  meetings '  whirlvrinds  and  earthquakes.'" 

In  another  letter,  15th  May,  1750 : — 

P^^We  have  all  the  world  in  our  neighbourhood  to-day  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  hear 
gNanders  ^  Messiah,'  at  half-a-guinea  tickets,  which  raises  700^.  Thus  the  modem  taste  is 
^  mix  religion  with  these  diversions,  and  half  the  company  have  not  been  at  a  church 
"^W^aa  twmtj  years,  perhaps  not  in  their  lives.  All  the  pleasure  I  have  from  it  is  to  toko  a 
^^Ik  m  the  field  solitary,  and  see  the  company — the  gay,  the  foolish  world  ;  and  enjoy  Uie 
Noaaore  of  my  own  thoughts,  along  with  the  sweet  air  of  the  fields.** 


^^^  •.J  aUvdes  to  Isaac  Johnson,  who  married 
^**  haAf  AMBKhhA  Fynnks,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
^UbcoIb,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1630 ;  he 
S^  OM  of  the  first  settlers  at  Boston  in  New 


I  and  died  there  in  September  1630,  a  few 
after  his  anrind  in  the  country ;  he  was  a 
lofCHpsham  in  Rutland.  Dr.  Stukelby*8 
'  was  married  to  William  Johnson,  Esq.  of 
.an,  '*  a  magistrate  and  customer,  and  collector 
^that  port;"  he  died  before  1778;  his  widow, 
Vis.  Frances  Jufansoo,  lived  iu  South  £ud,  Boston, 
M  was  buried  19th  April,  1778,  aged  M. 


•  This  is  an  error  ;  there  arc  not,  nor  ever  were, 
▼illms  of  these  names  in  New  England. 

*  This  is  also  incorrect;  Mr.  Cotton  left  no 
descendants  in  England,  nor  were  the  Cottons  of 
Frampton  relations  of  his.  Again,  the  Concordance 
was  compiled  by  Clement  Cotton^  and  published  in 
London  in  folio  before  1630  ;  the  second  edition  was 
published  in  1635 ;  a  copy  is  in  the  Church  Library, 
Boston.  Neither  did  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  go 
to  Amiricn  with  the  Johnsons,  but  about  three 
years  aftcrwurdj*. 
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In  the  same  letter  he  writes^ — 

^I  j;ave  in  a  paper  to  the  BovalSodety,  being  my  opimon  about  the  oanae  of  eaithqnalm^ 
decrying  the  viugar  solution  of  subterraneoas  y&poars ;  for  I  was  angry  to  see  two  mpen 
read,  being  only  ohxnimstantial  descriptions,  without  any  attempt  at  the  sdution.  1  sop- 
nose  they  all  aoquiesoed  in  the  old  mumpnmut  notion  ;  some  onlv  puuling  themaelvai  m 
finding  out  whion  way  the  vapour  moveo,  but  with  infinite  oontraaictions  to  one  another. 
Others  busied  themselyes  ana  horses  in  finding  out^  to  an  inch,  the  extent  of  itud  trwnhKng. 
Others  in  relating  drcumstanoes  merely  trifling  and  ridiculous.  I  thoii^  it  became  us  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  so  wonderfm  a  i^ienomenon.  Upon  reading  my  paper,  no  leai 
than  five  rose  up  to  speak  against  it^ — the  President)  Lora  Maodesfield,  Mr.  Borouj^ 
Dr.  Squire,  and  De  la  Oosta,  with  a  stale  joke.  I  knghed  at  them :  my  finends  were  ex- 
oeesiyely  angry.  The  next  week  I  gaye  in  a  mudi  laiger  paper,  with  a  gentle  reproof  and 
ftiU  confirmation  of  my  opinion.    All  was  hush. 

"At  the  same  time  I  preadied  a  sermon  upon  the  oocasion  in  my  own  dmrdi.  My 
friends,  both  philosophical  and  Christian,  who  were  hearers  in  both  i^aoes,  teased  me  yerj 
much  to  print  all  the  discourses,  and  I  hay  e  left  a  copy  for  you  at  your  bo^binden.* 

When  writing  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  16th  Jone^  1750^  he  says: — 

« I  thank  you  for  your  kind  inyitation ;  if  I  come  it  will,  most  probably,  be  solus;  as  for 
wiyes  and  daughters,  their  business  is  at  home,  for  I  haye  no  carayan  for  female  pilgrims ; 
and  I  myself  can  propose  only  to  stay  one  eyeniiog  with  you,  and  lodge  at  an  inn  (as  usoal). 
I  do  not  trayd  now  for  pleasure,  but  business.  Home  is  most  agreeable  at  our  time  of 
life." 

We  will  close  onr  extracts  from  these  interestmg  letters  with  two  very  brief 
ones  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson^  dated  April  1751 : — 

**  I  gaye  to  Norris,  long  ago,  my  second  edition  on  Earthquakes,  with  a  second  jiart  added, 
on  your  Lincolnshire  earthqiiakes,  which,  I  suppose,  you  haye  received.** 

^  Very  little  of  learning  goes  forward.  The  Dooksdlers  haye  put  a  perpetual  damp  upon 
it^  by  tjieir  roguery  to  us  poor  authors,  and  nothing  goes  down  out  mftgairinea  witluMit  end 
or  meaning.** 


PATRICK  BLAIR,  M.D. 

This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  practised  medicine  and  surgery 
at  Dundee,  where  he  obtained  celebrity  as  an  anatomist  by  the  dissection  ol  an 
elephant,  which  died  near  that  place  in  1706.  He  was  a  Nonjuror,  and  ex- 
hibited his  attachment  to  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts  so  very  decidedly,  as 
to  be  imprisoned  during  the  Rebellion  of  1715. 

He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  read  several  papers  before  that  Institution,  He  removed  to  Boston 
previous  to  1721 ;  for  in  that  year  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  died,  and  was  buried 
at  Boston  on  the  1 3th  December.  Dr.  Blair  is  supposed  to  have  continued  in 
Boston  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  the  exact  period  of  his  death  is 
unknown.     It  is  thought  that  he  died  in  1729.^ 

Dr.  Blair  published  "  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Physic,  Anatomy,  Sui> 
gery,  and  Botanicks."  8vo.  1718.  "  Botanical  Essays,"  in  Two  Parts,  contain- 
ing Five  Essays,  and  illustrated  with  copperplates.     8vo.     London,  1720. 

Dr.  Blair  is  said  to  have  rendered  great  service  to  tlie  science  of  botany  by 
this  publication.     Dr.  Pultenet  says, — 

'*  So  far  as  I  can  find,  Mr.  Blair's  treatise  was  the  first  complete  work,  at  least  in  the 

'  Neither  the  PHiish  Registers  of  Boston,  nor  the  Gentlctnan^s  Magasine  for  the  period,  contain  any 
notice  of  Dr.  Blaik*s  death. 
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hngiuigey  writtoi  on  the  Babject ;  and  the  author  shows  himself  well  acquainted 
•n  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  authors  upon  the  matter  of  each  essay.'** 

^Phttrmaoo-Botandogia,*'  7  decades.  4ta  London,  1723,  1728.  In  this 
woik  the  anther  notices  several  of  the  more  rare  English  plante,  discovered  by 
himself  in  the  environs  of  Boston.'  Owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  death  of  the 
anther,  the  work  was  not  published  beyond  die  letter  H. 

There  are  several  pajpers  upon  anatomical  and  botanical  subjects,  by  Dr.  Blair, 
m  Vols.  zxviL  to  xxxl  of  tne  "  Philosophical  Transactions.^  He  was  also  a 
correspondent  to,  though  not  a  member  or,  the  Spalding  Grentlcman's  Society. 


ANDREW  KIPPIS,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.S.A. 

The  famfly  of  Kiffis  resided  in  Boston  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  during  the  first  half  of  which  the  name  very  frequently  occurs 
H  the  Parish  Roister,  and  occasionally  in  the  Records  of  the  Corporation. 
William  Kippis  was  living  in  Boston  in  1601,  in  which  year  his  daughter  Jane 
ras  baptisecL  He  was,  probably,  a  brazier  by  trade,  since  in  1608,  there  is  an 
Qtry  in  the  Corporation  Keconu  of  5L  Is.  6<L  being  directed  to  be  paid  to  him 
>r  new  pewter  nad  in  exchange  for  the  old,  for  uie  use  of  the  Corporation. 
[e  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1632,  when  he  purchased  a  house 
?  the  Corporation  for  55L  His  son,  Andrew  Ejppis,  and  Margaret  his  wife, 
ere  living  in  Boston  in  1640,  when  their  daughter  Ellen  was  baptised. 
Lndrew  was  a  brazier,  and  died  in  1645 ;  his  son  George  was  also  a  brazier 
I  Boston,  and  died  in  1674,  leaving  two  daughters, — Alice,  married  to  Samson 
bright  in  1687 ;  and  Margaret,  who  married  Kichard  Wolph  in  1693.  Andrew 
ad  also  another  son,  WSliam,  who  died  in  1681,  leaving  a  son  Andrew,  who 
as  baptised  in  1686,  and  who  died  at  Slenford  in  1748;  he,  and  bis  wife 
Bridget  (who  died  in  1752),  are  buried  in  Sleaford  Church,  with  five  daughters 
nd  a  son,  who  died  in  their  infancy.  Their  son  Robert  was  a  silk-hosier  at  Not- 
jighaxa;  his  wife  was  Anne  Ryther,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Ryther, 
rho  was  ejected  from  the  Church  of  Ferriby,  Yorkshire.  Robert  died  in  1730, 
saving  his  son  Andrew,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  scarcely  five  years  of  age, 
rho^  on  the  death  of  his  father,  went  to  reside  with  his  grandfather  at  Sleaford, 
^here  he  received  his  education  at  the  Granmiar  School  there,  under  the  Rev. 
William  Seller.3 

*  Bat  what  contributed  most  to  his  fiiture  eminenco,  was  tho  friendship  of  the  Rov.  Mr. 
[errivale^  who  was  equalled  by  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  various  branches  of  learning. 
hr.  Kippis  finequentlv  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  express  his  obligations  to  this 
riend  of  his  youth.''^ 

He  removed  in  1741  to  Northampton,  and  commenced  his  academical  studies 
here,  under  Dr.  Doddbidge,  towards  whom  he  has  acknowledged  liis  obligations, 
nd  expressed  his  esteem  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Bio^phia  Britannica." 
ifter  a  residence  of  five  years  at  the  academy,  he  received  several  invitations 
rem  various  congregations  to  become  their  minister ;  among  otliers  one  from 
ioaton,  and  to  this  he  gave  the  preference,  and  went  to  reside  there  in  1746. 
le  continued  at  Boston  four  years;    and  in  November  1750,  accepted  tho 


'  VvvrmnT'sHiMtoriealttndBiogrttphiealSketekei 
ftkgPngreuqf  Botany  in  Emgland,  toI.  ii.p.  134. 

*  TWte  plants  are  enumerated  in  the  Section 
m  the  Botany  of  the  District. 


'  Crba8BY*8  SUqfordf  p.  121. 
*  Qenileman'i  Magazine,  1795. 
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pastoTVM         go  of  a  oongregntion  at  Dorkinj^  in  Snn'oy.     In  1753,  he  iraa 

chosen  mimsfccr  to  the  contpregation  meeting  in  Prinot\s  Street,  Westminster; 
and  on  the  2lHt  of  September  in  tliat  year,  he  married  Elizahethj  dariighter  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Bott,  a  mercliant  of  Boston,  and  fixed  liIs  residence  in  Westiuinater. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D-D,  from  the  University  of  Edinburghj  in  June  1767j 
on  the  imsolicited  recommendation  of  Professor  Robertson ;  and  was  elected 
r,S.A*  March  19th,  1778,  and  F.R.S.  June  17th,  1779,  and  had  the  honour 
of  hein^  appointed  on  the  Councils  of  both  Societies  for  two  successive  years. 
"  Dn  Iui)pi9  was  troubled  for  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  with  a  continued 
cough,  iu]d  often  predicted  that  when  it  ceased  he  should  soon  depart."  *  In 
the  autumn  of  1795,  he  visited  Mn  William  Smith,  of  Pamdon  in  Essex,  in 
company  with  Mrs-  Barhauld  and  other  friends,  and  returned  home  unwell. 
\  did  not  live  more  tlian  a  fortnight  af5ter  his  retom,  dying  on  the  8th  of 
tober,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age-  He  was  interred  in  the  Dissenters* 
trying-ground  in  Bunhilt  Fields  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  In  pnvate  life 
r.  Kippis  was  distinguished  by  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  which  con- 
stttute  it&  dignity  and  ornament  His  suavity  of  manners  and  gentleness  of 
beliaviour  were  peculiarly  attractive,  whilst  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  men, 
and  of  books,  rendered  his  conversation  at  once  interesting  and  instructive. 
His  temper  was  mild,  and  his  disposition  liberal  and  disinterest^.  As  a  minister 
he  was  distinguished  for  Ids  profound  theotogieal  knowledge,  and  the  happy 
manner  in  which  he  employed  it,  for  the  improvement  of  his  hearers*  Hjs 
sermons  were  remarkable  for  perspicuity,  elegance^  and  energy,  and  his  elocu- 
tion was  unaffectedly  impressive, 

Dr>  Kippis'  literary  productions  were  numerous  and  varied ;  all  designed  for 
extensive  and  important  services  in  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  man*  i|l 
kind.  Keligion,  literature,  and  science,  all  received  essential  advantages  from  ^" 
the  exercise  of  his  talents.  The  work  which,  next  to  the  studies  immediately 
connected  with  his  duties  as  a  Christian  minister,  engaged  his  principal  attention, 
was  the  *'  Biographia  Britannica."  Tliis  great  mitional  publication  has  given 
him  a  high  position  among  the  literati  of  England,  and  will  cany  down  his 
name  wim  distinguished  reputation  to  posterity. 

A  Mr.  Andrew  Kippis  died  in  Boston  in  1732 ;  his  wife  Eliza  had  previoasly 
died  in  1724 ;  their  son  William  was  baptised  in  1701.  There  was  also  a  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ejppis  living  at  Kirton  in  1778. 

1  Oentleman's  Magazine^  in  an  obituary  article,  November  1795. 
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Ptmlrtrs  of  parliament* 

FOR  BOSTON. 


Although  this  town  sent  members  to  three  Councils  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
*^9vard  in.^  it  did  not  return  members  to  Parliament  until  it  was  made  a  free 
Ixyrough  (37th  of  Hemr  VIIL);  but  the  returns  from  the  17th  of  Edward  IV. 
-fto  the  Ist  of  Edward  VL  being  lost,  we  have  no  account  of  the  members  sent 
Arom  this  place,  if  any  were  sent,  until  6th  of  Edward  VI. 


11 
26 
27 


Anno 
DominL 

1337 
1352 
1353 


EDWARD  III. 

Names  not  known. 
RicarduB  Reed. 
Fhillipus  Skerbeck. 


EDWARD  \U 


6        1562        Leonard  Irby. 


Ricardus  de  Crosby.  )  To  Grand 
Willielmus  Bay.        )  Councils. 


George  Foster.' 


^  Thomson,  in  his  Bstmf  on  Magna  Charta,  p. 
^^,  >B7*f  ^^  word  Pariiamait  did  not  come  into 
"^Bse  naXBi  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIII.  The  assembly 
'^vas  preriottBly  called  the  Gkbat  Council,  or 
Kiifo's  CoUKT.  HOLLIVGSHBAD  says  that  the 
C>NiiMil  (Quest  Parliament)  was  first  summoned  at 
^aUiliuryin  the  16th  of  Henry  I.  (1116);  SItWal- 
^TEM  Rai«bioh  says  the  18th.  It  is  certain,  how- 
r,  tliMfc,  until  the  reiffn  of  Henry  III.,  prelates  and 
I  alone  formed  the  constituent  parts  of  these 
lila.  Bat,  about  1256,  the  returns  were  or- 
dered to  he  made  of  two  koiffhts  of  the  shire  for 
^mA.  eonaty,  and  deputies  from  the  cities  and 
^Mwongfas.  But  it  was  a  long  period  after  this 
Ijefore  tbe  Commons  began  to  exercise  legislative 
S^uietiona ;  for  centuries  afterwards  they  were  called 
'together  only  to  impose  taxes — not  to  make  laws. 
"Hie  Commons  appear  to  have  first  separated  from 
%he  Lflrds,  and  made  a  distinct  house  in  1332.  The 
4rat  speaker,  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mere^  was  elected  in 
11377.  Yet,  "  whfle  generally  the  Lords  and  Com- 
maimm  ^  sit  together  in  one  room,"  occasionally 
«« the  Commons  were  willed  to  withdraw  themseWes 
"^o  tiicir  ancient  place  in  the  Chapter-House  of  the 
<^Jibot  of  Westminster,  and  there  to  treat  and  con- 
sult among  themsdTes."  See  Elsynob  Or  the 
mtrnmner  ^  hotding  ParUamentt  in  England,  1768, 
^p.  103  and  4. 

*  A  oooneQ  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Westmin- 
ster, 2  Henry  IV.  (1400.  Among  the  persons  sum* 
jsB<med  from  Lincolnshire  we  find  Lords  Ros,  de 
'^iTilkiiigliby,  and  Welles,  and  John  Copuldyk,  John 
^ittlebnry,  and  John  Rochford,  Esqs.,  all  of  whom 
"^rere  connected  with  this  neighbourhood.  See 
Nicolas'  (Sia  Harris),  Proceedings  and  Ordi- 
"maneeiofthe  Privy  Council,  toI.  i.  p.  155,  &c.,  and 
^Mibl,  Cotton.  Cletiatra,  F.  iii.  f.  18.  19  b.,  contem- 
'Swrary  MS.,  and  Rtmbr's  Fadera,  vol.  viii. 
1».  213. 

'  In  IS52,  Mr.  Nauton  brought  suit  against  the 

%own  of  Boston  fbr  his  fee  for  Ins  attendance  at  the 

VarlianMit  house  ;   he  afterwards  agreed  to  com- 


Sromise  the  suit  for  twenty  nobles  {Corporation 
lecords).  Mr.  Nauton  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  members  for  the  borough,  and  regarding 
himself  as  the  servant  of  his  constituents,  demanded 
payment  for  his  attendance  in  Parliament  upon  their 
business.  Care  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  the 
subsequent  election  to  bargain  beforehand  with  the 
candidates,  that,  if  they  were  returned,  they  should 
not  demand  any  remuneration  for  their  trouble. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Corporation 
Records  relative  to  this  election : — 

**  An  assemble  holden  by  the  Maior,  the  Alder- 
men, and  Common  Councell,  the  27th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1552. 

**  Also,  there  was  a  wrytt  redde,  sent  from  the 
Sheryffe  of  Lyncolnshire,  for  the  chosyng  of  two 
burgess  for  this  next  parliament,  to  be  holden  at 
Westminster  the  1st  day  of  Marche,  anno  6  Ed- 
ward VI.,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  that  Leonard 
Irby  should  be  one  of  the  said  burgesses,  not  having 
or  takying  any  fee  or  wage  for  the  same,  according 
to  his  promys,  as  may  appear  by  his  letter,  bearing 
date  the  day  hereof;  and  for  the  other,  respccte  is 
taken  to  the  next  assemble." 
"  Assemble  holden  the  29th  day  of  January,  1552. 

"It  was  agreed  that  George  Foster,  according  to 
his  request,  should  be  the  other  burgess,  without 
any  thyng  takying  for  his  fee  ;  and  then  there  was 
a  letter  of  ctyficate  sent  of  the  burgesses  names  to 
the  shcriffe  of  the  shire." 

It  appears  that  the  corporate  body  alone  did  at 
this  time,  and  for  nearly  eighty  years  afterwards, 
return  the  members  to  Parliament ;  the  right  of 
voting  being  vested  in,  or  at  least  exercised  by,  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  only. 

*'  A  letter  read  from  Master  Ogle,  concerning  the 
grant  of  one  of  the  burgesses  named  of  the  Parlia- 
ment for  Thomas  Ogle  his  son,  whereupon  it  was 
agreed  by  the  hall  that  Mr.  Ogle*s  son  was  too 
young,  and  not  mete  for  that  office." — Corporation 
Records. 
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Anno 
Regni. 

Anno 
Domini. 

MAKY. 

1 

1553 

Francis  Alleyno. 

George  Forster. 

1 

1554 

Leonard  Irhj, 

George  Forster. 

1-2 

1554 

Leonard  Jrhy. 

George  Forster. 

2-3 

1555 

Leonard  L*by. 

George  Forster. 

4-6 

1557 

Leonard  Jxhj. 

ELIZABETH. 

George  Forster.' 

1 

1558-9 

Thomas  Grecnacres. 

John  Jeffirys. 
Thomas  Heneage. 

6 

1563 

Leonard  Irby. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

13 

1571 

Leonard  Irby. 

In  place  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 

*  Thomas  Layneld. 

14 

1572 

Stephen  Thimoldby. 
Nicholas  Gorges. 

William  Dodduigton 

27 

1585 

Vincent  Skinner.* 

28 

1586 

Thomas  Stephenson. 
Anthony  Irby. 
Richard  Stephenson. 

Vincent  Skinner. 

31 

1588 

Vincent  Skinner. 

35 

1593 

Anthony  Irby.* 

39 

1597 

Richard  Stephenson. 
Henry  CapelL* 

Anthony  Irby. 

43 

1601 

Anthony  Irby. 

JAMES  L 

1 

1604 

Francis  Bullingham. 

Anthony  Irby. 
Leonard  Bawtry. 

12 

1614 

Anthony  Irby. 

18 

1620 

Anthony  Irby. 

In  place  of  Sir  T.  Cheke 

Sir  Thomas  Cheke.* 

1621 

.  Sir  W.  Armyn. 

21 

1623 

Sir  Stephen  CotterelL 
InplaceofaCotterell 

William  BoswelL» 

.  Sir  W.  Armyn. 

CHARTiES  I. 

1 

1625 

Sir  Edward  Barkham. 

William  BoswelL 

1 

1626 

Sir  Edward  Barkham. 

Richard  Oakley. 

3 

1628 

Richard  Bullingham. 
Sir  Anthony  Irby. 

Richard  Oakley." 

15 

1640 

William  Ellis. 

COMMONWEALTH. 

5  1653        Members  returned  for  the  county  only.' 

6  1654        WiUiam  EUis. 


'  1557.  Re-elected,  '*they  agreeing  not  to  ask 
for  any  fee  or  wages." 

'  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  elected  also  for 
Northampton  and  chose  to  represent  that  place ; 
Mr.  Layneld  was  then  elected. 

'  Mr.  Gorges  was  elected  by  the  Corporation  a^ 
the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln ;  and  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

*  '*  Mr.  Irby  and  Mr.  Stephenson  were  elected, 
being  freemen  and  burgesses,  notwithstanding 
there  were  divers  suitors,  being  foreigners y**  or 
non-residents. 

*  Mr.  Capell  was  elected  **at  the  suit  of  Roger 
Manners,  Esq." 

'  Sir  Thomas  Cheke  resigned  in  1621,  when  Sir 
William  Armyn  was  elected  ;  *'  he  was  remitted  his 
fee  of  5/.  for  his  freedom,  *  in  regard  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  note  in  the  county,*  and  likely  to  do  good 
service  to  this  house  (the  Corporation),  without  any 
waies  chardgynge  them.  The  Earl  of  Exeter 
wished  Sir  Edward  Lewis  to  be  elected,  and  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  wished  Sir  Alexander  Temple  to  be 
elected.  The  Mayor  was  directed  to  write  excuses 
to  these  noblemen." — Corporation  Records. 

^  Sir  S.  Cottcrell  and  William  Boswell  were 
elected,  Sir  S.  Cotterell  was  also  elected  for  Grant- 


ham, and  chose  to  sit  for  that  place,  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armyn  was  chosen.  **  Sir  William  to  have 
the  prime  place." 

«  8th  May,  1028,  4  Charles  I.,  Mr.  Haikwell  re- 
ported from  the  committee  of  privUeges,  on  a  peti- 
tion from  Boston,  *'as  agreed  by  the  committee, 
that  the  election  of  burgesses,  in  all  boroughs,  did, 
of  common  right,  belong  to  the  commoners ;  and 
that  nothing  could  take  it  from  them,  but  a  pre- 
scription and  a  constant  usage  beyond  all  memory." 
— Journals  of  House  of  Commons. 

The  Corporation  endeavoured  to  avert  this  deci- 
sion ;  for,  on  the  18th  of  the  previous  April,  "  a  de- 
putation, consisting  of  the  town-clerk,  and  two 
other  persons,  was  sent  to  give  evidence  in  London, 
concerning  the  usage  of  the  election  of  burgesses  by 
the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  to  take 
with  them  the  old  Assembly  Book,  and  to  retain 
such  council  in  the  cause  as  the  town-clerk  shall 
think  fit."  The  Corporation  appears  to  have  been 
successful,  at  least  for  the  time,  since,  in  lf»40, 
they  returned  Sir  Anthony  Irby  and  William  Ellis 
as  burgesses  for  the  town, 

•  Sir  William  Brownlow,  Richard  Cnst,  Bamaby 
Bowtil,  Humphrey  Walcot,  and  William  Thomson. 
— Burton's  Diart/,  vol.  iv.  p.  500. 
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Aimn 
Domiui. 

1656 
1658 
1600 


Sir  Anthony  Irby.* 
Sir  Anthony  Irby. 
Sir  Anthony  Irby. 


Francis  Mussenden.* 
Sir  Thomas  Hatcher. 


CHARLES  IL 


3     1661        Lord  WiUoughby.' 
Sir  Philip  Harcourt. 

1678  Sir  Anthony  Irby. 

1 679  Sir  Anthony  Irby. 
1681        Sir  Anthony  Irby. 


Sir  Anthony  Irby. 
Thomas  Thorey. 
Sir  WiUiam  Ellis. 
Sir  William  York. 
Sir  WiUiam  York. 


JAMES  IL 

1685        Rob.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby.  Peregrine  Bertie. 

1688        Rob.  Lord  Willoughby.  Sir  William  York, 


WILUAM  AND  MARY. 


1690 
1695 
1698 
1700 
1701 


1702 
1705 
1707 
1708 
1710 


1714 
1722 


Peregrine  Bertie. 
Peregrine  Bertie. 
Richard  Wynn. 
Edmund  Boulter. 
Peregrine  Bertie. 


Peregrine  Bertie. 
Richard  Wyun. 
Sir  Edward  Irby. 
Richard  Wynn. 
Richard  Wynn. 


1713        Richard  WyxmJ 


Richard  Wynn. 
Richard  EUis. 


ANNE. 


GEORGE  L 


Sir  William  York. 
Sir  William  York. 
Edmimd  Boulter. 
Sir  William  YorL* 
Sir  William  York. 


Sir  Edward  Irby. 

Sir  Edward  Irby. 

Richard  Wynn. 

Peregrine  Bertie.* 

Peregrine  Bertie  (in  whose  place 

William  Coatsworth'). 
Henry  Heron. 


Henry  Heron'  (in  whose  place 

Richard  Ellis). 
Henry  Pacey. 


m  ElliSf  Esq.,  was  this  Parliament  re- 
r  Grantham,  under  the  title  of  his  high- 
dtor,  when  the  Protector  created  him  a 
be  was  also  recorder  of  Boston.  **  Sir  W. 
jirobably,  not  ill  prepared  for  the  resto- 
[IJiarles  II.  He  was  made  his  majesty's 
it-law  in  1671,  and  a  justice  of  the  com- 
in  1672."— Burton's  Pari.  Diary,  vol. 
1.  Ten  members  were  returned  for  the 
th  fai  1654  and  1656. 
mnty  returned  only  two  members. 
3d,  1661,  Lord  Willoughby  was  required 
>  Boston,  to  stand  for  a  burgess  for  the 
itii  Sir  Anthony  Irby.  The  election  took 
If  ay  6 ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
«  tieeorda.  The  above  double  return 
g^  to  Ji  dispute  respecting  the  right  of 
the  borough.  One  party  limiting  the 
be  freemen  ;  the  other  extending  it  to 
sees  of  the  inhabitants.  Lord  Willoughby 
ithony  Irby  were  returned  by  the  former, 
Hareourt  and  Mr.  Thorey  by  the  latter. 
ras  allowed  to  take  his  seat, 
'Sir  Anthony  Irby  and  Mr.  Thorey, 


the  following  order  was  made  in   Parliament  in 
1665  :— 

"  Sir  John  Carleton  reported  from  the  committee 
of  privileges  concerning  the  election  for  the  borough 
of  Boston,  between  Sir  Anthony  Irby  and  Mayer 
Thorey,  that  the  opinion  of  the  committee  was, 
that  the  inhabitants,  if  they  were  not  freemen,  had 
no  voices  in  the  election;  and  that  Sir  Anthony 
Irby  was  duly  elected ;  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons doth  agree  with  the  committee." 

*  At  this  election  the  price  for  a  candidate's  ad- 
mission to  the  freedom  of  the  borough  was  raised 
to  20/. 

*  Mr.  Bertie  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  a  Teller  of  the  Exchequer. 

®  Mr.  Coatsworth  was  a  merchant  of  London. 

^  Sergeant-at-Law. 

^  Mr.  Heron  was  elected  for  the  county  in  1722 ; 
he  died  10th  September,  1730,  and  is  buried  in  Sur- 
fleet  Church  ;  he  was  the  last  descendant,  in  a 
direct  line  of  Sir  John  Heron,  of  Ford  Castle, 
Northumberland,  a  Privy  Councillor  of  Henry 
VIll. 
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XBMBEKS  OF  PABLIAMBNT. 


Anno 
Regni. 

Anno 
DominL 

QEORGE  U. 

1 

1727 

Sir  Richard  KlliR.' 

Heniy  Buoej  (in  whose  place 
Lord  Ooleraine^ 

7 

.  1734 

Albemarle  Bertie. 

RichaidFVdelL 
John  MitohelL 

14 

1741 

Lord  Vere  Bertie. 

20 

1747 

Lord  Robert  Bertie.' 

John  MitdielL 

27 

1754 

Lord  Robert  Bertie. 

GEORGE  m. 

Charles  Amootts.^ 

1' 

1761 

Lord  Robert  Bertie. 

John  Mitchell  (on  irbxme  dfliih 
Charles  Amootts. 

8 

1768 

Lord  Robert  Bertie. 

14 

1774 

Lord  Robert  Bertie. 

Charles  Amootts  (on  whose  death 
in  1777  Humphrey  Sibthoofpe 

was  elected). 
Humphrey  Sibthorpe  (in  whose 

21 

1781 

Lord  Robert  Bertie. 

place  Sir  Pteter  Burrell*). 
Didhousic  Weatherstone.* 

24 

1784 

Sir  Peter  BurrelL 

30 

1790 

Sir  Peter  BurrelL 

Thomas  FydelL^ 
LordMilsmffton.' 
Thomas  Fydell*  (in  whose  place 
Thomas  lydell,  junior). 

36 

1796 

Thomas  FydelL 
W.  A.  Madocks. 

42 

1802 

.    46 

1806 

W.  A.  Madocks. 

Thomas  F^elL" 

'  Sir  Richard  Ellis  was  grandson  and  only  sur- 
Yiving  male  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Ellis,  of  Wyham, 
in  lincolnshire,  haronet,  so  created  30th  Jnne, 
1660.  Sir  Richard  was  returned  to  Parliament 
twice  for  Grantham,  and  three  times  for  Boston. 
He  was  a  zealous  nonconfbrmist,  and  a  hearer, 
when  in  town,  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Brad- 
bury, who  was  many  yean  at  the  head  of  the  dis- 
senting interest.  Sir  Ridiard  resided  at  Nocton, 
near  Uncoln ;  he  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
FortuUa  SaerOt  which  was  published  at  Rotterdam, 
1727,  in  8vo.  This  book  is  very  rare.  Sir  Richard 
was  twice  married ;  first,  to  a  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  Thomas  Hussey,  Bart. ;  and  secondly, 
to  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Gould,  Esq.,  who  sut' 
vived  him,  and  afterwards  married  Sir  F.  Dash- 
wood,  Bart.  He  had  no  issue,  and  died  February 
2ist,  1741-2;  (Noble,  in  his  Uistory  of  the  Pro- 
tectoral  House  of  Cromwellf  says,  he  died  February 
14th,  1743-4),  entailing  his  estates  on  his  widow, 
and  after  her  death  on  the  Hobarts  and  Trevors. 
Sir  Richard  had  two  sisters,  who  were  married  to 
Edward  Cheeke  and  Richard  Hampden,  Esquires. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Gentleman's  Society  at 
Spalding,  to  him  Dr.  Horslby  dedicated  his  Bri- 
tannia Romana, 

'  Lord  Coleraine  was  a  peer  of  Ireland,  and  the 
third  and  last  of  that  name.  He  was  a  very  public- 
spirited  and  independent  member,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  business  of  the  times,  and  gene- 
rally spoke  on  the  most  important  questions  l^ore 
the  House.  Lord  Coleraine  was  a  member  of 
the  Gentleman's  Society  at  Spalding,  Vice-President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  Grand  Master 
of  Free  Masons ;  he  died  4th  August,  1749.  His 
daughter  married  Hare  Townsend,  alderman  of 
London,  and  was  the  mother  of  Henry  Hare  Towns- 
end.  He  left  a  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Dr.  Stukeley  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson,  *'  Lord  Coleraine  gave 
his  prints  and  books  of  prints  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries by  will ;  but  they  have  no  benefit  from 
them,  as  being  nothing  more  than  a  name."    The 


Doctor  is  spealdog  of  the  Society,  not  of  the  be- 
quest. 

>  This  election  was  hdd  on  the  S7th  Jvne;  tte 
votes  given  were,  for  Lord  Robert  Bertie  114,  J. 
MitcheU  165,  T.  Beckford  106.  Lord  ROBBST 
Bertie  was  Colonel  of  the  7th  Rariment  of  Foot, 
Governor  of  Cork,  a  Lieutenant-Gencnl,  and  a 
Lord  of  the  King's  Bed  Chamber. 

*  Mr.  Amcotts  was  Colonel  of  the  Northern 
Battalion  of  Uncohishire  Militia,  and  had  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D. ;  he  died  20th  Aprfl,  1777. 

'  Sir  Peter  Rurrell  married  the  Lady  Wil- 
loughby  d'Erksby,  sister  and  co-heiress  of 
Robert,  fourth  Duke  of  Ancaster.  Lady  Willough- 
bv's  family  were  hereditary  grand  chamberlains  of 
England  ;  Sir  Peter  Burrell  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age as  Lord  Gwyder  in  1796,  and  died  June  29th, 
1820  ;  he  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by 
his  son  Peter  Robert  Drummond  Burrell, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Boston  from  1812  to 
1820,  and  the  present  Lord  Willouohbt 
d'Eresby. 

"  H.  Sibthorpe  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  invited  by  the  Corporation 
and  promised  the  support  of  that  body. 

^  Day  of  election,  June  IS,  1790.  The  votes 
were,  for  Sir  Peter  Burrell  307,  Mr.  Fydell  299, 
General  Smith  37. 

»  Day  of  election,  30th  May,  1796.  Mr.  FydeU 
received  290  votes.  Lord  Milsington  251,  and  S. 
Barnard,  Esq.,  95.  Lord  Milsington  was  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Portmore,  and  succeed^  to  his  fhther's 
title  in  1823.     He  died  January  1835,  aged  63. 

»  Day  of  election,  July  10.  The  votes  given 
were,  for  Mr.  Madocks  355,  Mr.  Fydell  31 6, 
Colonel  Ogle  165.  The  latter  gentleman  petitioned 
against  Mr.  Fydell's  return,  and  his  election  was 
declared  void.  Thomas  Fydell,  Esq.,  jun.,  was  re- 
turned as  his  successor  in  May  1803,  when  he  re- 
ceived 158  votes,  Colonel  Ogle  only  93. 

•*'  Days  of  election  1st  and  3d  of  November. 
Votes,  Mr.  Madocks,  268,  Mr.  Fydell  237,  Major 
Cartwright  59. 


MEMBERS  OF   PARLIAMENT. 
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Anno 

Anno 
Domfni. 

47 

1807 

Thomas  FydelL 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fydell  in 

W.  A.  Madocks.* 

1812, 

Hon.  P.  R.  D.  Burrell. 

52 

1812 

Hon.  P.  R.  D.  Burrell. 

W.  A.  Madocks.* 

58 

1818 

Hon.  P.  R.  D.  Burrell. 

GEORGE  IV. 

W.  A.  Madocks.» 

1 

1820 

Gilbert  J.  Heathcote. 

Henry  Ellis*  (in  his  place  W.  A. 

Johnson). 
Neil  Malcolm,  junior.* 

7 

1826 

Gilbert  John  Heathcote. 

WILLIAM  IV. 

1 

1830 

Neil  Malcolm,  lunior. 
Gilbert  John  Heathcote. 

John  Wilkfl .• 

2 

1831 

John  Wilks.^ 

3 

1832 

John  WilkR. 

Benjamin  Handlcy.' 

6 

1835 

John  Studholme  Brownrigg. 

VICTORIA. 

John  Wilks.» 

1 

1837 

J.  &  Brownrigg.*® 

Sir  James  Duke. 

6 

1841 

J.  S.  Brownrigg. 
Sir  James  DiSe.>« 

Sir  James  Duke.** 

11 

1847 

Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell. 

13 

1849 

Dudley  Anderson  Pelham."' 

J.  W.  Freshfield  (on  the  death  of 

15 

1851 

Captain  Pelham).'* 

16 

1852 

Gilbert  Henry  Heathcote. 
On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Heat 

B.  B.  CabbelL** 

20 

1856 

ihcote,  Herbert  Ingram.** 

>  The  deetSon  was  held  8th  May.  Votes,  Mr. 
Fydell  929,  Mr.  Madocks  196,  Hon.  P.  R.  D. 
Bwfdl  149»  Mi^or  Cartwrigfat  8.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  FVdell  in  1812,  an  election  was  held  on  the 
ISIh  of  April,  Mr.  Bnrrdl  recdved  133  rotes,  Sir 
Abraham  Hnme  101. 

*  Days  of  election  7th  and  8th  of  October.  Votes 
given,  for  Mr.  Bnrrell  291,  Mr.  Madocks  263,  Sir 
Abraham  Home  206. 

*  Tlie  election  was  held  17th  and  18th  of  June, 
1818.  The  rotes  were,  Mr.  Burrell  299,  Mr. 
Madoefcs  288,  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.,  270. 

*  Election  held  7th  and  8th  of  May.  Votes,  Mr. 
Heathcote,  afterwards  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  and 
BOW  (185^  Lord  Areland,  385,  Mr.  Ellis  332, 
Colonel  W.  A.  Johnson  186.  Mr.  Ellis  was  de- 
clared ineligible,  through  his  holding  a  situation 
vnder  Goremment  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and 
Cokmd  Johnson  took  his  seat. 

*  TUs  election  was  held  on  the  9th  and  10th  of 
June.  The  rotes  were,  for  Mr.  Heathcote  372, 
Mr.  Maleohn  313,  John  Wilks,  Esq.  of  London, 
243.  The  elections  to  this  time  had  been  held  in 
the  parish  church ;  after  this  election  they  were  re- 
Bored  to  a  more  suitable  place. 

*  TUs  dection  was  held  on  the  30th  and  31st  of 
July,  and  was  the  last  election  previous  to  the 
pasraiie  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  number  of  per- 
SOBS  who  roted  was  569.  Neil  Malcolm  recdved 
337  Totet,  John  WOks  294,  and  Charles  Keightley 
l^nnaid  of  FMmpton  House,  near  Boston,  186. 

'  TIUs  was  the  first  election  after  the  passage  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  1317  rotes  were  giren  by  334 
ikcemen  and  454  electors.  Total  number  voting 
788. 

■  EleetSon  hdd  on  the  13th  and  14th  December. 
Mr.  Wilks  received  509  rotes,  Mr.  Handlej  433, 
sad  John  Studholme  Brownrigg  351. 

*  Eleetloo  held  7th  and  8th  January.  Mr.  Brown- 
rigg reeelved  532  rotes,  Mr.  Wilks  356,  and  Mr. 
Handky  321.  The  number  of  persons  who  roted 
«as813. 

^  Mr.  Brownrigg  received  459  votes,  Sir  James 
Dike  442,  Mr.  Handley  352,  and  Mr.  Collet  156. 
The  number  of  persons  who  voted  was  841. 


"  This  election  was  held  30th  June.  Mr. 
ngg  received  526  votes.  Sir  James  Duke  515,  and 
Charles  Alexander  Wood  465.  The  number  of  free- 
men who  voted  was  320,  of  electors,  601.  Total, 
921. 

>*  Election  held  July  31st.  Sir  James  Duke  re- 
ceived 590  votes,  Mr.  Cabbell  466,  and  David  Wil- 
liams Wire  339.  The  number  of  freemen  who  voted 
was  226,  of  electors,  605.    Total,  831 . 

"  Sir  James  Duke  was  chosen  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1849.  He  was  subsequently  elected  one 
of  the  members  for  that  dty,  having  previously 
resigned  his  seat  for  Boston.  At  the  election,  held 
on  the  2nd  of  August  to  supply  the  vacancy,  Captain 
Dudley  Anderson  Pelham,  K.N.,  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Yarborough,  received  426  votes,  and  D.  W.  Wire, 
Esq.  329.  The  whole  number  of  persons  who  voted 
was  755,  of  whom  194  were  freemen,  and  561  electors. 

><  Captain  Pelham  died  12th  April,  1851 ;  and  at 
the  election  held  on  the  29th  of  that  month  to 
supply  the  vacancy,  J.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  received 
368  votes,  and  Mr.  Wire  251. 

"  Election  held  9th  July.  The  number  of  five- 
men  who  voted  was  209 ;  of  electors,  687.  Total, 
896.  The  votes  given  were,  for  Gilbert  Henry 
Heathcote  547,  B.  B.  Cabbell  489,  John  Alexander 
Hankey  435,  Thomson  Hankev  147. 

**  Mr.  Heathcote  resigned  in  February  1856,  on 
the  elevation  of  his  frtther  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  was  subsequently  elected  for  Rutlandshire  ;  an 
election  to  supply  the  vacancy  was  held  on  the  7th 
March,  when  Herbert  Ingram,  Esq.  received  521 
votes,  and  William  Henry  Adams,  Esq.  296. 

The  following  notices,  respecting  the  early  repre- 
sentation of  towns  in  Lincolnshire  may  be  appro- 
priately inserted  here. 

Grimsby  and  Lincoln  sent  members  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1283. — Parliamentary  Writs ^  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

Louth  sent  members  in  1298.    Ihid,  p.  86. 

Walterus  dk  Luda  was  appointed  member  to 
Parliament  from  Louth  in  1304 ;  but  the  writ  was 
cancelled  before  the  return  was  received,  and  he  did 
not  take  his  seat.    Ibid.  p.  68. 

A  Parliament  was  summoned  from  Spaldingt  33 
Edward  I.  (1305). 


MATOUS  OF    BOSTON. 


Mnuars. 


(Si' 


HENRY  VIIT, 

1.  NidioluB  RoHtiBon* 1&4G> 

2,  Xicholfts  Field 154a 

EDWABD  VL 


S.  J^>hn  TuphDlme     ■■      -*     -*     -*   IMT 

4.  John  Wemlon*       154B 

5.  WillmmKidd 1549 


fi.  Thomas  Soraby 

7.  Houry  Fox 

&,  Henry  Wood  . , 


^ 


MAEY, 


A  Robert  Dobba        1553 

lO.  Laurence  Palmer    ■-      IftS-l 

IL  William  Bogg 150fi 


12,  WillJEim  Kitld  (twice) , 

13.  Tbomfts  Southern 


1550 
1651  • 
lfi5S 


15£6 
1W7 


ELIZABETH. 


14, 

17- 

la 

20. 

SI. 

23. 
23. 
£4. 

25, 

27, 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Girorge  Forfltor      •*     L'j^js 

Simon  Melsonby 155J* 

JoUa  Bell        1560 

Jobn  G4iwdry  *♦      ,.      ,,      ..  15GI 

William  WcJinam 15^2 

William  Ha\\krigc 1503 

Hicbard  Briggs       ..     '■      .*      ..  15f>4 

Anthony  Claymond      15(56 

Thomas  Tborrey    ..      .*      ..      ,,  liifif? 

William  Gftnnoct  . .     , ,     -     -  15B7 

John  Boll  (twice)  -.      ,.     -      ..  15fi8 

Tbimiaa  Doughty  -      16«9 

William  Dflrby      ■-      -■      ..      ..  1570 

John  Gawd ry  (twice)    ••      *.      »■  1571 

Richard  Briggs  (twice) . .     •  •      . .  1572  * 

Robert  Bonner       ..     ..      ..      ..  1573 

Anthony  Kyme      1574 

Richard  Field         1576 

George  Earle  ••  1576 

JohnHilltoft  1577 

William  Gannock  (twice)     . .      . .  1578 

Thomas  Gresby      1579 

Richard  Draper     1580 


37.  William  Porter 15S1 

38,  Thotufts  Robinson       1582 

3i*.  Heniy  Aab 1.183 

40.  Goorgt*  Eiirle        lf)84 

41.  Richard  Jeffrey 1585 

42.  Richard  Stephenatm 1586 

43-  Thomas  Greaby  (twiou)      ,,     ..    1587 

44.  Richnrd  Draper  (twice)       .*      -.   1568 

45,  Matthew  Drai>er         158S* 

4fi.  Henry  Aiih  (twice) I5i»0 

47.  Jaaiiet  Hicks        - 1591 

48.  Clement  Tovnton        1592 

49.  Tliomas  Tharold 1593 

60.  AVilliam  Gannock^  Jun.       *        , ,   1094 

61.  Henry  Drew         1695 

62.  John  Gresby        1696 

63.  William  Dynley 1697 

54.  William  Saunders*      ..      ..      )    ,»q« 

55.  Robert  Tiirpin     S        ^ 

56.  Robert  Child        1699 

57.  John  AVhiting      1600 

68.  John  Anderson 1601 


JMIES  L 


69.  Leonard  Cammock        1602 

60.  John  Ampleford 1603 

61.  William  Jenkinson        1604 

62.  Jasper  Hicks  (twice)     1605 

63.  John  Gresby  (twice)      1606 


64.  John  Mayson        1607 

65.  John  Whiting  (twice) 1608 

66.  Robert  Turpin  (twice) . .      ••      7  i^AOf 

67.  John  Anderson j  ^^^ 

68.  Peter  Baron,  M.D 1610 


•  In  the  Corporation  Records  it  is  stated  "The 
first  Mayor,  Nicholas  RobertsoD,  took  his  oath  as 
such,  June  1,  1545,  in  the  presence  of  the  recorder, 
the  twelve  aldermen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough." 

^  There  is  a  memorandum  in  the  Records  of  the 
Corporation^  which  states  that  **  Mr.  Wendon  al- 
ways carried  home  with  him  the  Notes  of  the  As- 
sembli/,  excepting  one  pamphlet  j**  during  his  mayor- 
alty. 


^  "This  man  took  home  with  him  all  his  pamph- 
lets of  assembly,  so  they  are  all  lost  and  not  re- 
corded."— Corporation  Records, 

^  John  Lanham  was  elected  Mayor  for  this  year, 
but  he  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  before  he  entered 
upon  the  office. 

»  Mr.  Saunders  died  Uth  October;  Mr.  Toipin 
was  elected  on  the  1 3th. 

*  Mr.  Turpin  died  27th  December ;  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  elected  on  the  next  day. 


MATOK8. 


4L 


69.  Sir  John  Langton,  Knight . .     . .  161 1 

70.  Nicholas  Smith    ..     1612 

71.  Thomas  Middlecott     •  •     . .     . .  1613 

72.  Leonard  Cammock  (twice)  ••     ••  1614 

73.  Matthew  Foxley 1615 

74.  John  Thorev 1616 

75.  Richard  Wiles     . .     1617 


76.  William  Bamaby 1618 

77.  William  Jenkinson      1619 

78.  Thomas  Middlecott  (twice)       . .  1620 

79.  Anthony  Hawkred      •  •     . .     . .  1621 

80.  John  Wright        •  •     1622 

81.  John  Cammock    •  •      1623 

82.  Leonard  Cammock  (thrice)       •  •  1624 


CHARLES  I. 


83.  Edward  Tllaon     ••   1625 

S4.  John  WhiUiii:>  Jun 1626 

«5.  Tboma^a  A^khntii 1627 

S6.  AtLerkm  Hough 1628 » 

©7.  Eilniuud  Jflctaon 1629 

©8.  John  Thoroy  (twice) 1630 

©9.  John  Brown 1631 

80.  Rkhitfd  WetUand       1632 

©1.  Jr.hn  Whiting  (twice) 1633 

©2.  Tliomaa  Haughton        1634 

»3.  T^^^rvn-  T-.:v  ..      1635 

94.  Charles  Empson 1636 


95.  Thomas  Askham  (twice)  . .     . .  1637 

96.  Thomas  Tooley 1638 

97.  Thomas  Wilby 1639 

98.  James  Whiting 1640  • 

99.  William  Wright 1641 

100.  E^wiiril  Tilmm  (twice)       ..     ..1642 

101.  Ric^hflni  Westlaod  (tft-ice)        . .  1643 

102.  John  Whiting  (thrice)       . .      . .  1644 

103.  Tl^oma*i  Law  (twice) 1645 

104.  Chiirlca  Empson  (twice)    ..      ..  1646 

105.  John  TilrtOti        1647 

106.  Reginald  Hall 1648 


COMMONWEALTH  OR  PROTECTORATE. 


107.  Edmund  Adlard        1649 

108.  John  Ellis 1650 

100.  John  Atkin        1651 

110.  Thomas  Law  (thrice)  . .  1652 

111.  Thomas  Tooley  (twice)     . .     . .  1653 

112.  George  Caboom        1654 


1 13.  John  Whiting  (four  times)       . .  1655 

114.  Henry  Mowbray        1656 

115.  John  Tilson  (twice) 1657 

116.  John  Tooley       1658 

117.  Robert  Atkin     1659 


CHARLES  II. 


lia  Thomas  Wilby  (twice)      . .     . .  1660 

lia  Thomas  Pinchbeck 1661 

120.  Jamea  Preston' )  ,^^.a 

121.  Andrew  Sice       ]  ^^^ 

122.  Samuel  Boetson 1663 

23.  Andrew  Slee  (twice) 1664 

24.  Daniel  Rhodes 1665 

25.  John  Jack.son 1666 

W.  Anthony  lititlor 1667 

rr,  Lawel  Jackson 1668 

».  WilliAm  Wilson        1669 

9.  John  Barriaby 1670 

X  Thomjw  Marcall        1671 

I.  JohnBoult 1672 


132.  Samuel  Brown    . .     . . 

133.  Mtitthtiw  Brown..     .. 

134.  Andrew  Slec  (thrice) . . 

135.  Daniel  Ilhodt^ii  (twice) 

136.  ThoniEiw  Tms!^     ..      .. 

137.  UViXel  JacVaon  (twice) 

138.  SmuucI  Caverley 

139.  Samuel  Hutchinson  . . 

140.  William  Wilson  (twice) 

141.  Thomas  Abbott..      .. 

142.  Roger  Rany        . .      . . 

143.  John  Inkersoll*  ..      .. 

144.  Stephen  Bridge  . .     . . 


1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 

1684 


JAMES  IL 


Sir  Henry  Heron,  Knight 
Daniel  Rhodes  (thrice) 


1685 
1686 


147. 

148. 


Samuel  Cooper 1687 

John  Brown        1688 


▲tberton  Hou^  ciDi{^at«d  to  the  Ameri- 
nkt  with  the  ft* v.  John  Cottoii  iq    631 
mat  l^vercttT  ttlao«n  oldermati  of  })o<!t(»nt 
Bied  UictQ,      Ste  pat^   439.  -  Sete  Eng* 
tarkal  atid  Gmealogical  ReffitttTj  yoL  It* 

IcteCBdfBta  ot  John  Whjtinf^^  who  was 
1600  and  1£(J3,  uf  Johii  Whiting-,  jun., 
dii^or  in  1636,  1C33,  1644,  lUid  le&Sj  and 


of  Jtmu  Wbltitig^,  who  wu  Mayor  in  1640,  are 
very  nurocroufl  in  the  Ni;w  £ti|^aaa  States  of  the 
Aoli^riciui  IJuiOQ,     Sre  pn^  430. 

Mr.  PrcstoD  wrji  remov^ii  by  the  committee  for 
regulating  corpomtiou:^}  and  Mr.  Slee  put  in  his 
plai!e. 

*  Died  29th  May,  1684.    Mr.  Bridge  elected  2d 
June. 


456 


MAYORS. 
WILLUM  AND  MARY. 


149.  Wmiam  Pistor  ..     ••     ..     ..  1689 

150.  Thomas  Marcall  (twice)     . .     . .  1690 
161.  John  Boult  (twioe) 1691 

152.  Jolin  Christopher      1692 

153.  Thomas  Tress  (twioe)       .,     ..1693* 

154.  John  Wood        1694 

155.  Samuel  Hutchinson  (twice) 

156.  William  Wilson  (thrice)  . . 


1695' 


167.  Thomas  Abbott  (tirioe) 
16&  \rilliamFydeU..     .. 
169.  Samuel  Waite    .  •     • . 

160.  Stophea  Hatchinson 

161.  Stephen  Bridge  (twice) 

162.  John  Wood  (twice)   . . 

163.  Thomas  Abbott  (tiirioe) 


1606 
1697 
1606 
16B9 
1700 

1701  • 


ANNE. 


164.  Samuel  Cooper  (twice)      . .     . .  1708 

165.  Timothy  Jenkinaon 1703 

16&  Francis  Beaumont 1704 

167.  John  QrimmiU 1705 

168.  Stephen  Bamaby      1706 

169.  Robert  Vent      1707 


170.  Heniy  EMsy      170B 

171.  William  Blaydwin 1709 

172.  Antho^  Wood 1710 

173.  David  Wayet 1711 

174.  Geoige  Cuthbert       1712 

175.  William  Christopher        ..     ..1713 


GEORGE  L 


176.  John  Amall       1714 

177.  Samuel  Abbott 1716 

178.  William  Fydell  (twice)      . .     . .  1716 

179.  Edward  BeU       1717 

180.  James  Whiting 1718 

181.  John  Brackenbury 1719 

182.  Heniy  Fkusey  (twice) 1720 


18a  George  Cuthbert  (twice)  • .     .  •  1721 

184  Joseph  Fydell 1722 

185.  William  Hart 1723 

18a  John  Gamble     1724 

187.  John  Cheyney 1726 

188.  William  Sea^^ve     1726 

189.  Samuel  Abbott  (twice)     • .     •  •  1727 


GEORGE  n. 


190.  William  FydeU  (thrice)    . .     . .  1728 

191.  Charles  Twell 1729 

192.  Joseph  Fydell  (twice)       . .     . .  1730 

193.  Robert  Vent       1731 

194.  William  Falkner        1732 

195.  Francis  Beaty 1733 

196.  William  Blaydwin     1734 


197.  John  Belgrave 1736 

198.  John  Nettleton 1736 

199.  Benjamin  Ballow      1737 

200.  John  Blaydwin 1738 

201.  Richard  fydell 1739 

202.  William  Hart  (twice)       . .     . .  1740 

203.  John  Hallam      1741* 


>  Richard  Rhodes  was  dected  Mayor,  but  was 
dUqualified,  through  not  having  received  the  sacra- 
ment within  the  year,  as  the  law  prescribed,  and 
Thomas  Tress  was  elected. 

'  Samuel  Hutchinson  died  2d  April,  1696.  Wil- 
liam  Wilson  elected. 

>  John  Wood  died  7th  April,  1702.  Thomas 
Abbott  elected  11th. 

^  Mr.  Hallam  was  Mayor  again  in  1754  ;  he  died 
in  July  1762,  aged  69.  He  was  grandfather  to  the 
present  learned  historian  and  accomplished  author, 
Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  The  earliest  notice  we 
find  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Hallam  is,  that  one  of 
the  family  was  killed  fighting  on  the  roval  side  in 
the  well-known  action  near  Selby,  in  April  1644, 
and  that  his  son  removed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Homcastle  to  Boston  soon  after.  Isaac  and  Na- 
thaniel  Hallam,  probably  the  sons  of  this  last-men- 
tioned person,  were  residing  in  Boston  in  1685. 
The  Hallam  and  Cheyney  families  were  connected, 
since  Isaac  and  Nathaniel  Hallam  had  each  a  son 
named  Chryney.  Isaac  is  believed  to  have  mar- 
ried Sarah  Lowe  of  West  Bromwich,  in  Stafford- 
shire,  who  brought  considerable  property  into  the 
family.  Isaac  had  three  sons.  1st.  Cheyney,  who 
left  a  daughter  Anne,  who  died  unmarried  in  1773, 
aged  61.  2d.  John,  mentioned  above  as  Mayor  of 
Boston  in  1741  and  1754.     He  was  a  surgeon,  and 


was  married  twice ;  by  his  second  wife  Jane  Wright, 
who  died  in  1753,  he  had  three  sons,  John,  Cheyney, 
and  Thomas,  the  last  two  died  in  their  infancy.  3d. 
Isaac,  who  was  an  apothecary  in  Boston,  and  died 
in  1768,  aged  66. 

John,  the  only  child  of  John  Hallam  and  Jane 
Wright,  who  lived  beyond  childhood,  was  bom  in 
1728;  he  received  his  early  education  at  Boston 
Grammar  School,  before  he  removed  to  Eton  in 
1743 ;  he  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1748.  He  was  afterwards  a  canon  of  WindiiMir, 
and  dean  of  Bristol ;  the  latter  he  resigned  in  1779. 
He  died  in  1811,  and  is  buried  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  in  a  chapel  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  nave.  His  monument  bears  a  short  Latin 
inscription  written  by  his .  son,  the  historian.  Dr. 
Hallam's  widow,  who  died  in  1824,  and  his  only 
daughter,  who  died  in  1841,  are  also  buried  in  this 
chapel. 

Nathaniel  Hallam,  who  was  living  in  Boston  in 
1685,  the  younger  brother  of  Isaac,  the  ancestor  d 
the  historian,  had  three  sons, — Cheynev,  James, 
and  Nathaniel;  Cheyney's  widow,  Elisabeth,  died 
in  1769,  aged  67;  James  died  in  1726,  aged  32; 
Nathaniel  died  in  1733  ;  he  married  Elizabeth 
Wolph  in  January  1 730 ;  she  died  December  21st  in 
the  same  year.  We  cannot  trace  any  of  their  de- 
scendants. 


MAYORS. 
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204.  John  Amall         1742 

206.  diaries  Twell  (twice)        . .      . .  1743 
206  JohnMitcheU 1744 

207.  Richard  Bell       1746 

206.  John  Metheringham 1746 

209.  Richard  Abbott 1747 

210.  John  Parish       1748 

211.  Richard  Calthrop      1749 

212.  West  Whddale 1760 


213.  RolHjrt  Vent  (twice)  . . 

214.  William  Falkncr  (twice) 
216.  Richard  Fydell  (twice) 

216.  John  Hallam  (twice) 

217.  John  Wayet        ..     .. 

218.  John  Amall  (twice)   . . 

219.  Robert  Wilby     ..      .. 

220.  John  Mitchell  (twice) 

221.  John  Parish  (twice)  . . 


1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1766 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 


GEORGE  III. 


223. 
224. 
226. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234 
236. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
246. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
260. 
261. 
262. 


Edward  Parish 1760 

Francis  Beaty 1761* 

Thomas  Cheyney      1762 

Charles  Amcotts       1763 

Richard  Bell  (twice) 1764 

West  Wheldale  (twice)     ..     ..1765 

John  Cheyney 1766 

John  Wayet  (twice) 1767 

Robert  Wilby  (twice)        ..     ..  1768 
Francis  Beaty  (twice)        . .     . .   1769 

George  Barnes 1770 

Thomas  Cheyney  (twice) . .     . .  1771 
Charles  Amcotts  (twice)  .,      ..   1772 

Henry  Butler  Pacey 1773 

John  Cheyney  (twice)       . .     .     1774 

Jacob  Connington 1776 

Richard  FydeU  (thrice)     ..     ..   1776 

Thomas  Fydell  1777 

John  Ayre 1778 

Thomas  Hardwick 1779 

Thomas  Waite 1780 

John  Wayet,  Jun.      1781 

William  Brockett      1782 

Henry  B.  Pacey  (twice)     . .     . .   1783 

West  Wheldale 1784 

Thomas  Cheyney,  Jun.     . .      •  •  1785 

Caleb  Preston 1786 

Thomas  Fydell  (twice)      ..      ••1787 

JohnBetts         1788 

Abraham  Sheath       1789 

John  Hill 1790 


253.  Thomas  Cheyney  (mercer) 

254.  Geoi^e  Byron 

255.  William  llobinson 

256.  Thomas  Wells 

257.  John  Wayet  (twice) 

258.  John  Broughton        

259.  William  Bnxikett  (twice) . .      . . 

260.  Thomas  Cheyney*  (twice)         ) 

261.  Thomas  Fydell  (thrice)    . .      ) 

262.  John  Hardwick 

263.  Thomas  Waite 

264.  William  Bousfield 

266.  John  Waite        

266.  Abraham  Sheath  (twice)  •  • 

267.  Henry  Gee 

268.  Henry  Clarke 

269.  George  Byron  (twice) 

270.  Stephen  Pollexfen     

271.  John  Broughton  (twice)    . . 

272.  John  Hardwick  (twice)     . .     •  • 

273.  Thomas  Waite  (twice)      . .     . . 

274.  Edward  Hunnings 

275.  William  Bousfield  (twice). . 

276.  Samuel  Waite 

277.  Francis  Wheldale* 

278.  John  Waite  (twice) 

279.  Henry  Clarke  (twice) 

280.  John  Skj-nner  Baily 

281.  Henry  Gee  (twice) 

282.  Edward  Hunnings  (twice) 

283.  John  Palmer  Hollway       . .     . . 


284.  Samuel  Waite  (twice) 

286.  Francis  Wheldale  (twice) . . 
28a  Edward  Wilford        . .     . . 

287.  Benjamin  Bowling  Kelsey 

288.  John  Skynner  Baily  (twice) 


293»  John  Skynner  Baily,  Jun. 

2d4.  Geoige  Hardy 

296.  Francis  Thirkill  (twice)    . . 
296.  John  Robert  Rogers  (twice) 


GEORGE  IV. 

.  1821 
.  1822 
.  1823 
.  1824 
.    1826 


289.  Francis  Thirkill..      , 

290.  John  Robert  Rogers  . 

291.  Thomas  Broughton  . 

292.  Charles  Rice       •  •     . 


WHiLLOI  IV. 

297.  Th»mas  Broughton  (twice) 

298.  John  ELsam        

299.  John  Rawson      


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


1791 

1792 

1793 

1794* 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


1834 
1835 
1836^ 


*  Mr.  Beaty  abolished  the  custom  of  receiving  a 
raiBea  from  each  gentleman  invited  to  the  annual 
WHt  at  Maj-day,  as  had  formerly  been  paid. 

*  Mr.  PATmiCK  Francis,  apothecary,  and  an 
aMcnMn  of  Boston,  died  Wednesday,  April  2,  1794, 
hsfia^  that  momiag  heen  elected  Mayor  of  Boston 
Ibr  fbfb  ncoeeding  year,    Mr.  Thomas  Wells  in  his 


*  Mr.  Cheyney  died  11th  March,   1799.     Mr. 
JohB  Betts  was  elected  in  his  place,  bnt  declined  on 


account  of  ill  health,  when  Mr.  Fydell  was  ap- 
pointed. 

*  John  Lane,  alderman,  was  elected  Mayor  on 
the  25th  March,  1814,  and  died  on  the  following  day. 

'  The  new  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Municinal 
Corporations  came  into  operation  in  1835,  unaer 
which  Mr.  Rawson  was  elected  from  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary to  9th  November,  1836.  The  succeeding  annual 
terms  of  the  mayoralty  terminating  on  the  9th  of 
November  in  each  year. 

3n 


RECOBDEHS,  ETCt 


* 

VICTORU, 

^■"^" 

3t>0»  John  Rawaon  (twice). -     ->     . . 

1837 

310-  John  Sharp         

„  1847 

3n].  John  Caiater       

1838 

31h  John  Noble        

..   16^ 

:A{\±  JohnOlcliid       

1839 

312.  JfeaburnStanilaud    .,     „ 

..  i*na 

3JJ3.  Thomas  OoUia 

1840 

313,  Meabura  titaiiiland  (twice) 

-,  1850 

304,  Clinrles  Wright 

1&41 

314.  John  Rawaon  (fourth  time) 

,*   iSfil 

3fJ5.  William  Henry  Adama     , ,     , , 

1S42 

315,  John  Noble  (twice)    . ,      -  - 

.-   1852 

306.  WiUirvEa  HeniyAdamfl  (twice) 

1S43 

31G.  Fraaoia  ThirkiU  Whit«     . , 

..   1853 

3(j7.  John  Sturdy      

1^44 

317.  Frederick  Cooko        ..      ,. 

,.    1864 

3iyS.  Johi)  Hawaou  (thrice) 

301*.  J  ohn  Brown,  M J). 

1845 

318.  Frederick  Cooke  (twiw)    . . 

-.   18.^6 

ld4G 

310.  Frederick  Cooke  (thrice)  .  * 

..  1866 

I 


Jucorbcrs. 


IMS. 


lfil*9. 

1G13. 
1(>25. 
1633. 


1639, 


Richard  GocxMyng,  geiitleniaTi,  37th 
Heiinr  V II  I.  by  mtont»  with  a  yearly 
annuity  or  fee  or  bl.  13*.  4i/. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Right  Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, 

Ajithony  Irhjr. 

Richanl  Belhiigbam. 

Right  Houourablo  Thorn  aa  Lord  Co' 
ventTjj  Baron  of  Aylesbury,  Lord 
Keeper. 

William  Ellis,  Barriater-at-IvkWi  Soli- 
citor-General, 

Sir  Jeffrey  Palmer,  Knight  and  Earo- 
netj  Attomey-GouenJ. 


1670. 
Ifi82, 


Sir  Robert  Carr,  Rarouct.  ^ 

Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Knight*  H 

Right  Honourable  Robert  LonI  WiV^ 
loughby  of  Ei^eabyj  aftcrwania  Mar- 
quis of  Lindaey, 
1 723.  Henry  Heron,  I^uira 
1730.  John  Wood,  Esqnire. 
1 7f>d.  John  Mitchell,  Ee;t^itirG. 
1707,  Duke  of  Ancttster. 
1778,  Francis  Cockayne  Cuflt, 
1792.  Duke  of  AiicAtitcr, 
1809,  Sir   Joseph    Bauka^  Boroootj  G,C-E 

PJ1.S.,  &c/ 
1820.  John  Earl  Browulow, 


Pig^  Stefoariis  of  t\t  ^orouglj. 

1574.  Lord  Clinton. 
1619.  Theophilus,  Earl  of  Lincohi. 
1634.  Montagu,  Earl  of  Lindsay. 
1666.  Robert,  Earl  of  Lindsey. 

The  salary  of  the  High  Ste¥rard  in  1672  was  lO^. 


gfputg  "^mxkxs. 


1672.  Stephen  Thvmoldby. 
1599.  Anthony  Irby,  Esq. 

1637.  Samuel  Wentworth. 

1638.  William  Ellis. 
1650.  Robert  Gurdon. 


1655.  Francis  Mussendine. 
1662.  Francis  Wingfield. 
1678.  Edward  Webb. 

1684.  Daniel  Rhodes. 

1685.  Jonathan  Gostelow  Snow. 


J  Sir  Joseph  Banks  died  at  his  seat,  Spring 
Grove,  near  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  19th  June,  1820, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  married,  29th 
Mnrch,  1779,  Dorothea,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
William  Weston  Hugeson,  Esq.  of  Provender,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  by  ivhom  he  left  no  issue ;  he 


was  created  a  baronet  in  1781.  He  long  held  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  wa* 
distingwished  for  his  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  for  his  private,  social,  and  moral  qua- 
lities. 


TOWN  CLERKS,  ETC. 


168a  Daniel  Rhodes,  restored. 
1709.  Heniy  Paoey. 
1715.  Thomas  PeachelL 
1724.  Henry  Pacey. 
1727.  Blaonce  Johnson. 
1790.  Samuel  Abbot 
1754.  Francis  Bernard. 


1760.  Francis  Cust 

1778.  Henry  Butler  Pacoy. 

1809.  Thomas  Fy<lell. 

1814  William  Hutton. 

1817.  Benjamin  Handlcy. 

1826.  Clinton  James  Fyncs  Clinto 

1833.  Edward  Goulbum,Serjcant-a 


Cofon  €kh: 


1545.  George  Forster.' 

1561.  Thomas  Doughtie. 

1562.  Geoiige  Alyne. 
1567.  George  Forster.* 
1574  William  Watson. 
1575.  William  Kyme. 
1577.  Robert  Watson. 

1590.  Thomas  Doughtie.* 

1591.  John  Anderson. 

1601.  John  Drewer. 

1602.  Thomas  Middleoott. 
1613.  Thomas  Coney. 
1614  Thomas  MidcQccott* 
1616.  John  Anderson, 
leao.  Thomas  Coney.* 


1647.  John  Coney. 
1653.  George  Cabome. 

.  Thomas  Cabornc. 

1661.  George  Cabome.* 
1668.  Thomas  Dickinson. 
1675.  Richard  Palfrey  man. 
1695.  John  BelL 
1706.  Thomas  Clarkson. 
1729.  Thomas  Burton. 
176.5.  WiUiam  Smith. 
1783.  Francis  Thirkill. 
1816.  Henry  Rogers. 
1831.  Buxton  Kenrick. 
1856.  John  George  Calthrop. 


Inbges  of  %  ^bmiraltj. 


1581.  Dr.  Browne  (aciyilian  of  great  emi- 
nence) was  appointed  the  first 
judge.* 

1621.  Anthony  Irby. 

1652.  Sir  Edward  Lake,  LL.D. 

1674.  John  Rhodes. 

,  Andrew  Slee. 

1683.  Daniel  Roads. 

1686.  William  Willson. 

1698.  Thomas  Marcall. 

1701.  Thomas  Abbott. 

1707.  Samuel  Cooper. 

1709.  William  FydelL 


1711.  Henry  Pacey. 
1727.  Joseph  FydelL 
1730.  Samuel  Abbott. 
1732.  John  Nettleton. 

1744.  Triatram  Twell. 

1745.  Richard  Fydoll. 
1 752.  Richard  Abbott. 
1783.  John  Ayro. 
1787.  Caleb  Preston. 

1 79 1 .  William  Robinson. 
1801.  George  Byron. 
1823.  Edward  HunningR. 
1828.  Thomas  Wayet. 


It  appears  that  the  Corporation  had  tlie  grant  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  and 
;^^j^gistership  for  Lincolnshire,  and  used  to  lease  out  the  same.     The  following 
were  appointed  Vice- Admirals  from  1602  to  1605  inclusive : — 


1602.  John  Whiting. 

1602.  Thomas  Barefoot. 

1603.  Francis  Worthington. 


1604.  Richard  I^anham. 

1605.  Richard  Toothby. 


^^  Thote  ■painst  whose  names  a  *  is  placed  were 
^m^^Ppointein  after  having  resigned  in  order  to  bold 
^S^  oflloe  of  Mayor,  or  to  give  evidence  in  behalf 
«M^|^  Corporation,  or  other  purpose,  having  this 
ij^^ye  filled  in  the  meantime  by  a  locum  tenens, 
%l^^  taking  it  again  when  the  object  for  which 
f^T^  resigned  was  accomplished.  See  Corporation 
^f»r«|r,  1613. 

3  Mr.  Forster*.*  annual  salary  was  3/.  6.s\  Sd, 
15S1.    8th  January,  *'  It  was  aj^recd  thnt  a 


learned  man  in  the  civil  law  be  appointed  to  this 
office  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Thimoldby,  he  to  give  his 
consent  to  the  same ;  and  the  rather,  a»  because  my 
Lord  Clinton  is  so  much  offended  for  lackc  of  a 
learned  man,  and  aho^  because  our  opinion  is  that  we 
should  hare  a  learned  man,'*  Dr.  Brown  was 
elected  22d  January,  1581. — Corporation  Records. 

The  «alary  of  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  was,  in 
l(«7-2,  ou'v  *2'.  \'is.  4(7. 
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ttsft,  Irtiston,  §stttrinitkt  ienington,  ft\nxta%  fttJu,  m^  Wmiffit, 


Skirkfe. 


\  HE  parish  of  Skirbeck,  and  the  hamlet  of  Skirbeck  :af  :=k 

Quarter,  surround  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the^^ic±e 
exception  of  sucli  ix)rtion8  of  its  western  and  north — MJii- 
ern  boundaries  as  lie  between  Hammond-beck  andE^^fnd 
the  Witham ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  that  river  -rwr^r, 
between  it  and  the  northern  termination  of  the  on-MrxLm- 
cient  bed  of  the  Scire-bcck.  The  principal  part  o^c:^  of 
the  parish  of  Skirbeck  lies  on  the  south-^astenr-xrdrn 
boundary  of  Boston. 

This  village  gives  its  name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  E  is 

variously  written.  In  Domesday  Survey  it  is  called  Schibebec.  Dr.  Siinaausaa- 
LET  derives  its  name  from  "  tlie  Saxon  scyre,  divmon ;  or  from  the  Saxon  Ter^K^^erb 
scyrany  to  divide ;  because  here  the  river  parts  the  hundreds  of  Skirbeck  air"m:.«aMid 
Kirton."^ 


*  Wc  do  not  apree  with  Dr.  Stdkelky  in  this 
etymology.  AVe  think  that  the  name  Skirbeck ^  or 
Sehirebee,  or  Scj/re-beCj  had  its  origin  at  the  time 
St.  Botolph  built  his  monastery  {circa  650) ,  when 
the  land  given  to  him  was  divided  from  the  sur- 
rounding district  by  the  river  Witham  on  the  south 
and  west,  and  by  another  natural  boundary  on  the 
north  and  east.  This  last  was  then,  as  now,  the 
boundary  of  the  town  of  Boston  ;  it  was  a  Brcc,  a 
br^okf  rivulet t  or  small  rapid  stream  ^  which  then 
became  the  Sciran-becc  or  dividing  stream ^  and  the 
portions  which  it  divided  became  respectively  Bo- 
tolph^M  Town  and  Schire-bec :   hence  Boston  and 


Skirbeck.    This  would  take  place  about  two  u  m    '9-    •  c^- 
tunes  b^ore  King  Alfred  divided  the  ecmntiei  iswM       *  into 
hundreds.    In  this  case  the  name  Sehirebcck 
not  arise  from  a  division  between  hundreda ;  it 
merely  a  division- line  between  two  portions 
smaller  district. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  word  $cir  also  mean*  _ 
clear f  bright ;  and  the  dividing  stream  might  be 
Scir-becc—tht  eUar^  bright  orook.  We  have 
deavoured  to  trace  the  course  of  this  brook  in 

account  of  Boston — See  pp.  199)  300.  

was  the  origin,  and  is  now  the  proper  etynaolug  J^ 

boondigy  ocifiecifc  the 


its  name,  it  formed  the  1 
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The  first  historical  information  we  have  respecting  Skirbeck,  is  in  Domesday ; 
vrhere  it  is  said, 

^  In  Schireboc  hundred,  is  a  berewick  *  of  Drayton,  of  two  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed. 
JLnd  in  the  same,  nine  carucates  of  land,  and  six  oxgangs  to  be  taxed.  The  soke  *  is  in 
Drayton.  Lfuad  to  eight  ploughs.  Nineteen  sokemen  *  and  thirteen  viUanes'  have  there 
eight  ploughs.  The  &rl  himself  has  one  plough  in  the  demesne.  There  are  two  churches 
and  two  priests,  and  two  fish-garths  of  ten  shillings,  and  forty  acres  of  meadow." 

The  above  was  the  property  of  Earl  Alan.  Eudo,  the  son  of  Spirewic, 
the  founder  of  the  Tattershall  family,  had  property  in  this  parish,  which  is  thus 
described:  '*In  Scirebec  two  oxgangs  of  land  to  be  taxed.  Land  to  one  ox. 
Sight  villanes  have  one  plough  there.     Soke  of  Tateshale." 

Alan,  Earl  of  Richmond,  gave,  in  the  2d  of  William  Rufus  (a.d.  1090),  to  the 
-Abbey  of  St  Mary  at  York,  one  carucate  of  land,  and  the  site  of  a  mill  in 
Skirlleck.     This  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry  II.* 

In  1241  (25  Henry  III.),  Lambert  de  Muleton  was  summoned  to  show  before 
-the  King  his  right  to  hold  the  advocation  to  the  church  of  Skirbeck,  which  he 
<^Iaimed  as  part  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 
Xamb^rt  said,  that  Thomas  de  Muleton,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  Thomas  de 
3(Iiileton,  his  father,  held  the  same  advocation  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  and 
Xing  John,  and  died  seised  thereof.  And  that  he,  the  said  Lambert,  held  it  by 
the  same  right  as  they  did.  It  was  replied,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  that  the 
said  uncle  and  father  were  bailiffs  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  in  that  capa- 
«Ur  presented  to  the  said  church.  Lambert  rejoined,  that  his  uncle  and  fattier 
limd  the  presentation  in  fee,  and  presented  to  the  same  under  that  right,  and  not 
ms  bailifis;  and  he  presented  a  deed  of  Conan,  Duke  of  Richmond,  showing, 
that  he  had  given  to  the  said  Lambert  one-fourth  of  a  knight's  fee,  which  Euoo 
de  Kirketon  held  of  him,  in  Skirbeck,  by  military  service.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  that  the  said  Lambert  held  the  said  fee  in  Skirbeck,  of  the  said  Earl 
and  his  heirs,  by  military  service,  and  that  he  should  continue  to  hold  the  same 
in  peace  and  honour,  fi*eely  and  quietly  as  other  barons  held,  in  church,  in 
5eId,&c-« 

About  this  time,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  and  Petronilla  de  Croun  held  lands  in 
apUe  in  Skirbeck,  and  William  de  York  held  land  for  charitable  purposes  in 


of  the  district  when  it  was  divided,  and 

in  iDrms  the  boundary  between  them.    One  part, 

t  CUak,  took  its  name  from  the  person  to  whom 

s  portSoQ  cat  off  was  assigned,  and  the  other  from 

\  ttream  which  separated  the  parts,  which  was 

WB  cither  as  the  Sdr-beee  from  its  natural  qnali. 

V  or  dae  became  the  Scirean-Beee  from  its  posi- 

u    Besides,  the  word  bece  would  not  be  applied 

dfcr  of  the  importance  which  the  Witham  then 


08WOB.TH  safs  beee  means  a  small,  rapid 
on,  a  brook  or  rivulet ;  and  Vkrstegan  (p. 
«rft  bike  it  derived  from  the  Teutonic,  and 
•  m  amall  nmnins  water;  and  such  is  its 
lag  at  the  present  day. 

are  Is  noiw  in  the  village  of  Haugham,  near 

\,  a  hiUeaUed  Sldrbeck,  out  of  which  a  stream 

tlmally  running ;  this  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 

witiien  of  the  correctness  of  our  etymology. 

1,  tiie  village  of  Skirbeck  gave  its  'name  to 

idred,  a  proof  that  it  (as  we  know  Kirton 

at  in  existence  under  its  present  name  when 

dred  was  formed. 

wn  heard  it  asserted  that  the  only  traee  of 
ct  In  the  names  of  the  villages,  &c.  on  the 
lUre  coast  between  Grimsby  and  Skirbeck — 
litted  to  be  Danish  in  their  origin — is  Skeg- 
fe  tiiink  the  following  names  of  villages  on 


this  line  of  coast  are  all  of  Danish,  or,  at  least,  of 
Scandinavian  origin : — Cleethorpe,  Tetney,  Scartho, 
Sculcoates,  Saltfleetby,Theddletnorpe,  Mablethorpe, 
Tnisthorpe,  Markby,  Huttoft,  Mumby,  Anderby, 
Authorpe,  Addlethorpe,  Winthorp,  Wainfleet,  Frisk - 
ney.  Wrangle,  Leake,  and  Fishtoft. 

'  Berewkk  means  a  portion  of  the  manor  sepa- 
rate from  the  body,  a  hamlet  of  a  manor,  or  a  sinall 
manor  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  greater  manor. — 
Spelman,  p.  79* 

Berewick  ^so  occurs  for  a  com  farm. 

'  Soke.  The  manor  to  which  a  place  belongs  or 
follows,  8oean  from  tequi, — Sprlman. 

'  Sokeman,  a  freeman ;  one  who  holds  his  land  of 
the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  soke. 

The  sokemen  were  such  as  the  Saxons  called 
lesser  thanes,  and  what  are  in  the  present  day  called 
yeomen,  being  free  by  birth,  and  fit  for  honourable 
service. 

*  Villanes,  synonymous  with  slaves,  being  either 
attached  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  the  soil. 

'  DuGD ale's  MonastUon,  p.  387. 

•  Abbrev,  PlacU.  vol.  i.  jp.  110. 

Sir  Thomas  de  Molton  is  mentioned  among  the 
knights  of  Lincolnshire  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Another  Thomas  de  Multon 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Carlaverock  under  Edward  I. 
in  1300. 
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tho  ftaniepamh,*  The  Abliot  of  York  also  held  twelve  bo vates  of  land  of  the 
honour  of  llichmond,^  In  1274,  Willmm  son  of  Walter  of  Skirbeck,  was  a 
juror  at  aii  hiquisition  held  before  the  King's  Justices  at  Sleaford.^  In  1281, 
John,  son  of  John  de  Taaker^  of  Skirbeck,  and  Andi'ew,  son  of  Pet^,  of  Skir- 
lK?ckj  were  summoned  to  respond  to  Simon  do  PiuehlH^ck,  of  St  Botulph,  on  a 
chiirf^e  oftakmi;  certain  horses  belonging  to  the  said  Simon,  and  injuriously 
dctjii fling  them,  contrary  to  right.  It  was  complained,  that  on  the  Friday  1>^ 
lore  the  gule  (1st)  ol*  ^August,  1280,  the  aforesaid  John  and  Peter  took  the 
Siiid  horses  from  a  place  calletl  Horseeroft^  in  Skirbeck,  and  detained  them 
during  the  eight  following  days,  wlien  they  were  returned  by  the  pnecept  of  the 
Kioff,  but  much  injuretl  by  having  been  so  detained,  and  the  damages  were  laid 
at  40#,*  In  the  same  year,  Ralph,  the  son  of  Ricliard  de  Oyller,  slew  '\Villiam 
Godeyr,  in  Sl  Botolph's,  with  a  sword^  and  took  i-efuge  in  tlie  churcli  of  the 
Ho&pital  of  St.  Egidius,^  without  St-  Botolph,  and  answered  to  the  Sheriff  for  a 
fine  of  IO5-,  the  town  was  fined  a  mark  on  account  of  the  hospital.^  ,  A'^*''  *" 
1280,  John  Scaumpennys,^  of  Skbheck,  was  taken  for  the  death  of  William,  a 
miller  in  Norfolk;  and  William  de  Kaketliorp,  of  Freiston,  taken  for  a  robbery 
and  burglary  in  the  liouse  of  Richai*d  Copeman,  of  Wnmgle,  They  both 
said  they  were  '^  clericos,"  and  were  allowed  their  benefit  of  clergy." 

Juiin  de  Savoy's  property,  iji  Skirbeck,  escheated  to  the  Crown>  10  Ed- 
wanl  I„  1282.^  In  1287,  the  manor  called  Beausolas  was  held  by  ThomftA  dc 
Mnltoju^**  The  families  of  Grant,  Kent,  Fendyck,  Perccrie,  Gahaii,  and  Cade, 
resided  in  Skirbeck  in  1295,  in  which  year  Individuals  bearing  tliose  nonictt 
were  j>arties  to  a  deed  conveying  three  a<.Tes  of  land,  in  a  jiart  of  that  jiori^lt 
called  Stampedeyl,  to  John  Bmiing,  of  St*  Botolph,  and  Alicia,  his  wifej^ 
When  a  subsidy  of  the  none,  or  ninth,  was  levied  u|>on  the  kingdom  in  1297, 
the  iarmiug  stock  and  prwluce  of  the  parish  of  Skirbeck  was  assessed  at 
5L  12*.  8rf,,  and  the  tax  raised  was  12*.  G^dL,  which  was  paid  by  three  |>ersons, 
whose  property  and  its  value  ai^e  thus  stated: — 

Nicholas  lk  Grant  is  assessed  for  1  pnckhorsc,  6*. ;  2  oxen,  6*.  BtL  each ; 
1  stirk,  2^. ;  10  sheep,  la.  each ;  1  sow,  I5. ;  1  quarter  of  wheat,  3«. ;  5  quarters 
of  mixtell  or  maslin,  28,  6d.  each ;  hay  and  fodder,  Ss, ;  1  cart.  Is. 

Alan  Percerie  is  assessed  for  1  packhorse,  58. ;  2  quarters  of  maslin,  at 
28.  6d. ;  1  quarter  of  oats.  Is.  6d. ;  1  quarter  of  beans,  28. ;  3  herring  or  small 
fishing-boats,  6s.  each :  hay  and  fodder,  6(L 

Lawrence  Cupar  is  assessed  for  1  packhorse,  58. ;  4  quarters  of  beans  at  2s. ; 
a  vaceUum  (cow-house?)  and  its  stock,  158. ;  hay  and  fodder.  Is. ;  1  cart,  lOi 

Thus  the  whole  stock  assessed  in  Skirbeck  was  3  packhorses,  10  dieep,  2 
oxen,  1  stirk,  and  1  sow :  the  agricultural  produce  was  7  quarters  of  maslin 
com,  1  quarter  of  oats,  5  of  beans,  and  1  of  wheat  There  was  a  cow-house  and 
its  stock,  2  carts,  and  3  fishing-boats,  in  the  parish,  and  the  hay  and  fodder  was 
valued  at  45.  6d.^^ 

About  1300,  William  de  Barewell,  baker  to  William  de  Percy,  parson  of  the 
chiu'ch  of  Skirbeck,  when  shooting  at  a  mark,  struck  Elizabeth  de  Wrangle  on 


'  Additional  3/5S.,  British  Museum,  No.  6118. 

«  Testa  de  Neville  p.  314. 

^  Rot.  Hundred,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

^  Assize  Rolls,  8  Edward  I. 

^  So  in  the  oripinal  (St.  Giles  is  also  called  St. 
Egidius).  We  know  not  wluit  hcipital  this  was, 
but  it  was  evidently  in  the  parish  of  Skirbeck. 

^  Aasizc.  Rolls,  8  Edward  II. 

^  The  CHAMPF.NEVfe  were  an  hiflucntial  family 
in  Skirbeck  at  this  time  ;  one  of  them  was  fined  a 
mark  in  l.-^oo  for  not  attending  an  inquisition. 

"  Assize  Rolls,  8  Edward  1. 


'  Jnqvis.  post  Mortem^  yoL  i.  p.  76. 

>°  Ibid.  p.  93. 

"  This  deed  is  in  Uie  possession  of  Mr.  William 
Brown  of  Bnrdney.  It  resembles  very  much  In 
form  a  specimen  of  an  ancient  deed  appended  to  the 
second  volume  of  lii  ackstone*8  Commentaries, 
There  is  no  consideration  mentioned  in  it,  nor  is  it 
corroborated  by  any  signatures.  The  s«a)  of  the 
devising  parties,  **■  Richard,  the  son  of  PetroneUa  of 
St.  Botolph,  and  Isabella  his  wife/'  is  affixed  in  the 
presence  of  twelve  witnesses. 

»•  Subsidy  Roll,  1297. 
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the  stomach  with  an  arrow,  and  killed  her.  He  fled  through  fear,  and  his  goods 
were  confiscated ;  and,  until  he  was  taken,  William  de  Percy  was  held  culpable 
(de  matiupastio^)  for  a  crime  committed  by  one  of  his  household,  and  fined  half 
a  mark.  The  baker  afterwards  surrendered  himself.^  In  1301,  the  land  in 
Skirbeck  is  returned  with  that  in  Boston  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.^  In  the 
same  year,  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  within 
this  parish  was 

£    8.     d. 

^  In  Skyrbeck,  11  caracates  and  11  bovates  of  laud,  which  pay 2    5    1^ 

In  the  same  town,  one  canicate  held  by  Rodolphus  de  Bochford,  which  pays    0  19  10 
In  Skyrbeck  an  escheat  worth,  a  year       0    3    0" 

The  principal  part  of  Skirbeck  appears  to  have  been  possessed,  by  the  Earls 
of  Brittany  and  Richmond,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  In 
13085  Thomas  de  Hanail  held  the  "  toll  at  the  town  of  Skirbeck  upon  the  river 
towards  St  Botolph's,*'*  About  1305,  Simon,  the  clerk  of  Sldrbeck,  and 
William  de  Champeneys, "  contended  in  the  villafi:e  of  Skirbeck  respecting  a 
blow  on  the  cheek  (^alaparn\  which  the  aforesaid  William  gave  the  aforesaid 
Simon."  A  great  tumult  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  this  quarrel,  in  which 
Simon  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  club  by  John  Dynne,  and  died  in  conse- 
quence^  about  a  month  afterwards.  Long  and  tedious  law  proceedings  grew 
out  of  this  afiair.*  In  1305,  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Henry,  son  of  Stephen,  of 
St,  Botolph,  recovered,  in  the  King's  Court  at  Westminster,  her  right  against 
Thomas^  son  of  Thomas  Peyt,  of  hjuf  an  acre  of  land  in  Skirbeck.^  About  this 
time^  Walter  de  Rochford,  Andrew  de  Edelington,  Robert,  son  of  Stephen, 
and  Thomas  de  Moleton,  held  land  in  Skirbeck.  The  Abbot  of  York  also  held 
ten  bovates  of  land  of  the  honour  of  Richmond.  Lambert  de  Ropesley  also  held 
land  in  Skirbeck  of  the  manor  of  "  Wyka  et  Franctona,"  for  which  he  rendered 
to  the  Kii^  annually  18«.  T\dJ  An  imperfect  MS.,  dated  1316,  relates  to  the 
decision  ofa  juir  heJd  at  Bicker  in  that  year,  respecting  certain  land  then  held 
by  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Buttele,  in  the  parishes  of  Donington,  Bicker,  and 
Skirbeck :  neither  the  nature  nor  the  extent  of  the  holding  is  ascertainable.^  In 
1317,  Robert  Gemon  held,  for  the  parson  of  the  church  of  St  Botolph,  certain 
lands  and  tenements  in  SkirbecL^  In  1320,  Thomas  de  Skirbeck  was  returned 
as  a  bursess  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Great  Grimsby ;  a  second  state- 
ment caBs  him  Francis  de  Skirbeck.  Another  inquisition  was  held  in  1325, 
respecting  the  land  in  Bicker  and  Skirbeck  held  by  the  Prior  of  Buttele ;  tlie 
entire  quantity  of  land  is  there  mentioned  as  being  one  acre  and  three  roods, 
including  the  mill  at  Bicker.^®  In  1332,  the  parish  of  Skirbeck  was  assessed  to 
a  subsidy  of  a  tenth,  \\L  The  inhabitants  thereof  were  assessed  the  same  year 
a  fifteenth,  which  amounted  to  \0L  5«.  5d.  Among  the  persons  taxed,  occur 
die  names  of  Ameys,  Pete,  Edryck,  Black,  Waryn,  W  elbum.  Hardy,  Fendyck, 
Gylding,  King,  Elwyn,  Balding,  Slade,  Petibone,  Multon,  Mitchell,  Kent,  and 
March.*^    In  1335,  John  de  Multon  held  the  manor  and  much  property  in 


*  From  mofittpcw/itf,  one  of  the  family. 
'  Plaeiia  de  Juratu^  Edward  I. 

'  Colb'b  MSS.,  Tol.  xHy.  p.  47. 

*  Stekeai  RolU. 

*  PUuiia  de  Auise,  Edward  I. 

*  Ahhrev,  Rot.  Orig.  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

^  This  probablf  relates  to  Skirbeck  Quarter,  the 
manors  of  Wykes  and  Frampton  being  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Kirton.— See  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  346. 

'  InquU,  ad  quod  Damnumf  No.  HO,  9  Ed- 
ward II. 


The  names  of  Del  Risses,  Rote,  Boteler,  Go  de- 
ram,  Swethert,  Sorrel,  Brown,  Colling,  and  Wol- 
stondyck,  occur  as  held  by  inhabitants  of  Bicker  at 
this  time. 

»  Charter  Rolls, 

**^  Inquis.  ad  quod  Damnum,  No.  53, 18  Edward  II. 

We  find  in  this  inquisition  the  names  of  Morice 
of  Doniugton,  and  BoUe,  Palmer,  Toly,  and  Sprott, 
of  Swineshead. 

»  Subsidy  Rolls,  6  Edward  III. 


5KIRBECK- 


ck,  and  also  mucli  in  Boston.*  Joljn  de  Walkerface  heltl  laud  iJi  Skir- 
n  1336,  and  John  ile  Kooa  in  13M,^  In  1340,  tlic  King  granteti  autJho- 
I  RoaiT  Power  to  arm  an  itinei*ant  legion^  in  the  wajietitakes  of  EUoe, 

*n,  and  Skirheck,* 

tibsidy  of  tiie  ninth  sheaf,  the  ninth  fleoce,  and  the  ninth  Iamb,  &c-,  wai 

A  in   1341.     This  none  was  estinfiated  at  20i  5*<  XtL  for  the  parish  of 

H^cky  inclutling  the  vajuo  of  tlie  hind,  &c.,  as  assessed  upon  tlie  pi'oprietori^ 

in  id42,  when  jwrmission  was  given  ior  the  aKipmcnt,  free  of  duty,  of  30,CKX) 

Backs  of  wool,  tlie  propi^rtion  allowed  to  the  parish  of  Skirbeck  was  two  sacks 

seven  stones."     In  1347,  the  GiiiJd  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  Boston  held  lanrU 

and  tenements  in  Skirboek ;  and  in  1349,  an  inquisition  was  taken  for  tlie  King 

of  the  extent  of  lands  and  tenement*  at  Skirbeck,'  on  the  west  aide  of  Sl 

Botolpk* 

The  manor  of  Skirbeck  is  termed  the  ^'"' 
of  Richmond,  and  extends  to  the  parishes  ui 
Lcakc.    In  1334,  it  was  held  by  John  Mu' 
was  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Buston,  in 
Edward  IIL  1353.     In  1363,  a  third  par 
with  one-third  of  the  manor  of  Beaus*^^!^ 
Joan  de  Egreuiond,  wife  of  Joiin  Fiizy      ?r 
another  of  John  de  Multon's  daughters,— 


Lncyp^i    Tliey  were  held,  in  1367,  by  Anthc 
John  de  Wil  lough  by  heM  the  portions  of  ^ 


f  Skirbeck,  parcel  of  the  honour 
M?ckj  Benington,  Le^-crton,  and 
Egremond*!'  Philip  Skerbeck 
rand  Council,  summoned  27tli 
;  manor  of  Skirherk,  toother 
held  by  his  ilaughter.  Dame 
1  1365,  the  same  were  held  by  ^- 
{Turet,  the  wife  of  Thomas  de  ^^^ 
^Luc3%  Lortl  of  Cot*kernionth,"  ^=«** 

H'ck  manor  in  Saltflcct  and  Salt  o* 


Id  the  manor  of  Skirbeck  andJEL^^i 

iinor  was  held  by  Anthony  d^i^^A*: 

*^i  Angusj  and  Matilda  his  wife-^^EjSe* 

Iter  Fitzwatcr  and  Phillipi>a  hi^.v.b 


flcctby  in  1370,'^  and  Walter  de  Einningl 

Beausolas  in  the  sanieyear*'*     In  1375^ 

Lncy,^^  and  by  GilbLTt  de  Uuifraville,  I 

daughter  of  1  homas  de  Lucy,  in  1380.**^ 

wife  ovkTied  the  manors  of  Skirbeck,  Multon,  and  Beausolas  in  1386,*^    Matilda  .^^^ 

wife  of  llcnrv  de  Percy,  Earl  of  Northmnberland^  held  a  third  part  of  th»  .^lAe 

manor  of  SkirVeck  in  UO^.'*' 

John  de  la  Warre,  knight,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  are,  in  another  place,  state<^fg3Bd 
to  have  held  part  of  the  manor  of  Skirbeck  in  1398. '9     In  1406,  Maria,  ihm^^m^e 
-relict  of  John  Bussye,  knight,  held  two-thirds  of  the  manor  of  Skirbeck,*®  Bnx^^ 
Walter  Fitzwater  held  the  otlier  third.^^     John  de  Harrington  held  the  thir^'"^ 
part  of  the  manors  of  Skirbeck  and  Beausolas,  of  the  honour  of  RichmoDd,  i^^H? 
141 1 "  and  1418.*^     Joan,  the  wife  of  Walter  Fitzwater,  teld  part  of  the  mano-^-^ 
in   1423,«*  and  in    1426,  Ralph  Earl  of  Westmoreland  held  the  manor  cr^ 
Burteshall  in  Skirbeck.*^ 

In  1433,  Walter  Fitzwater  held  half  the  manor  of  Skirbeck,  with  portions  of 
the  manors  of  Multon  and  Beausolas,  the  latter  stated  to  be  in  Algarkirk.*^    The 
manor  and  soke  of  Skirbeck  were  granted  by  Henry  VI.  in  1445,  to  John 
Viscount  de  Beaumont. 

In  1525  (17th  Henry  VIIL),  it  belonged  to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby.  It 
was  afterwards  held  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  for  the  Records  of  the  Corporation  of 
Boston  state,  that  the  Corporation  purchased  the  whole  manor  of  Skirbeck  of  that 


*  Escheat  Rolls, 

*  Inquis.  post  Mortem ^  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

'  Batiiitinerantis. — Lyttleton's  Dictionary. 

*  Abbrev,  Rot.  Orig.  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

■*  Subsidy  Roll,  1341.  «  Ibid.  1342. 

^  Charter  Rolls.  «  Escheat  Rolls. 

"  Inquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  ii.  p.  61 . 
'»  Ibid.  p.  260.  >»  Ibid.  p.  271. 

»=»  Ibid.  p.  287.  "  Ibid.  p.  324. 


><  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  166. 
"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  346. 
»«  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  32. 
"'  Ibid.  p.  82. 
'»  Ibid.  p.  253. 
«'  Ibid.  p.  312. 
»  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  36. 
»  Ibid.  p.  103. 


"  TUi.  p.  943. 
^  Ibid.  p.  308. 
«•  Ibid.  p.  335. 
^  Ibid.  p.  74. 
^  Ibid.  p.  138. 
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nobleman  in  1595.  Thev  did  not  hold  the  manor  long  however,  since  it 
belonged  to  the  Hossey  ramily  in  1603.  John  Earl  of  Bridgewater  held  the 
manor  in  1691.  In  1704,  and  thence  to  1760,  it  belonged  to  the  Gilbert  family, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Preston  family.  When  the  award  after  the 
inclosure  of  the  Fens  was  made  in  1833,  Philippa,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Crery,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Preston  family,  was  lady  of  the  manor  or  soke  of 
Skirbeck,  late  parcel  of  the  honour  of  Richmond.  She  died  February  26th, 
1825,  aged  eighty-three. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  general  history  of  the  parish.  John  de  Coppel- 
dyck  held  lands  and  tenements  in  Skirbeck  in  1370.  A  subsidy  was  levied  in 
1377  upon  the  clergy ;  consisting  of  I2d,  on  each  beneficed  clerk,  and  4c?.  on 
those  not  beneficed.  The  only  beneficed  clergyman  was  John,  the  rector ;  there 
were  three  unbeneficed.^ 

Alice,  wife  of  Thomas  Boothby,  held  land  worth  205.  per  annum  in  Skirbeck 
in  1380  (4  Richard  11.).*  A  subsidy,  in  the  nature  of  a  poll-tax,  upon  all 
persons  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  levied  in  1381.  The  amount  levied  was 
three  groats  a-head.^  The  number  of  persons  assessed  to  this  tax  in  the  parish 
of  Skurbeck  was  160,  of  whom  76  were  males  and  64  females.  Among  the 
names  which  occur  are  those  of  Forman,  Fendyck,  Black,  Swaine,  Roper, 
Miller,  Boothby,  Green,  Weatherhed,  Hameys,  Warwick,  Pinchbeck,  Gray, 
Newltfid,  Bussey,  Mitchell,  Sybill,  Pauline,  Grouse,  Salmon,  Sutton,  Hiptoft, 
Bnrcess,  Elwine,  Croun,  and  Marche.^  In  the  same  year,  a  subsidy  was  granted 
by  the  clergy  of  twenty  groats  upon  each  individual.  The  persons  taxed  in 
skirbeck  were  Master  John  Tochet,  rector,  and  Ralph  and  John,  chaplains  there.* 

In  1453,  the  clergy  granted  a  subsidy  of  one-tenth  on  benefices  taxed 
or  not  taxed,  to  be  gathered  in  moieties  during  this  and  the  succeeding  year ; 
and  of  a  second  tenth,  to  be  gathered  in  moieties  in  1455  and  1456.  The 
chnrch  of  Skirbeck  was  taxed  at  43 1  65.  Sd.,  and  paid  for  each  tenth 
AL  6s.  8^6 

Hugh  Tilney  held  messuages  and  land  in  Skirbeck  in  1480,^  and  the  Guild  of 
St  Mary  in  Boston  in  1482.^  In  1523,  a  subsidy  was  granted  to  the  King  for 
four  years,  to  which  only  persons  possessed  of  a  certain  property  were  assessed. 
Two  were  assessed  in  Skirbeck,  2L  each,  namely,  Stephen  Abraham  and 
Thomas  Palmer.^  In  1535,  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  held  m  Skirbeck  a  rent- 
charge  of  5«.  6<L  per  annum.  ^®  In  1544,  five  persons  in  Skirbeck  were  taxed  an 
aggregate  amount  of-  4L  ISs.  Sd.  to  a  subsidy  raised  upon  goods  and  per- 
sonal property."  To  the  subsidy  raised  in  1547,  four  persons  were  taxed 
4i5«.7iA'2 

In  1558,  Thomas  Dytton  brought  a  suit  in  Chancery  against  Thomas  Light- 
foot  and  John  Wrightson,  to  recover  possession  of  lands  m  Skirbeck,  late  the 
property  of  Thomas  Motte,  The  plaintiff  proved  that  he  was  the  heir  of  Thomas 
Motte."  In  1593,  the  parish  of  Skirbeck  paid  4t  8«.  to  a  subsidy;**  and  in 
1597,  a  subsidy  raised  upon  lands  and  goods  amomited  to  4i  ISs,  8c?.,  which 
was  levied  upon  ten  persons.** 

There  is  an  entry  in  the  Corporation  Records  of  Boston,  under  date  6th  July, 

'  Subsidy  RolU,  1377,  61  Edward  III.  |  •  Subsidi/  Roll,  14  and  15  Henry  VIIT. 

'  Inqmi.  post  Mortem,  vol.  iii.  p.  28.  j  '®  Valor  Ecclesiastieus. 

*  Subsidp  Rolls,  See  an  account  of  this  subsidy  I  ''  See  an  account  of  this  subsidy  in  Boston  at 
in  the  history  of  Boston  at  pages  57  and  58.  j  page  63. 

*  Sutrndy  Rolls,  1381.  I  '^  Subsidy  Rolls,  38  Henry  VI 11. 

'  Ibid,  4  Richard  II.  '^  Proceedings    in    Chancery,   temp.    Elizabeth, 

«  Ibid.  31  Henry  VI.  'p.  2?7. 

"  Jnquis.post  Mortem,  vol.  iv.  p.  400.  '<  Subsidy  Rolls.  '*  Ibid. 

"  Ibid,  p.  412. 
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Ifi04,  directing  that  ^  means  bii  taken  to  extend  the  Hbertiea  of  Bckston  ihrottgh 

iJw  whole  paMi  of  SkirbecL*'  We  have  no  furtlier  infoniiutioii  upon  the  suhjc^, 
eitWr  Jis  resjiet^ts  the  racunfi  taken,  or  the  ohjert  for  which  they  were  laken.  It 
is  evident  that  nothing  was  accoin^^lished.  In  1013,  Thomas  Cone^^  is  calW 
tho  skyward  of  the  manor  o\'  Skirbeek.*  This  wa^i,  we  think^  the  manor  of  St 
John  ill  Skirheek;  for  the  Covijoration  had  resold  the  manor  of  Skirbecl 
(ljnjj>iT)  ]>nor  to  1603.  The  pariah  of  Skirljeck  was  assessed  It  10s.  8ti  tJ 
ft  Buhsidy  in  1610,^  2L  lU.  in  1624,  and  51-  Ss-  to  one  in  1629.=» 

The  narrow  winding  lane,  which  was  formerly  the  hed  of  the  Scire-beck, 
and  still  is  the  hnimdary  between  Bostun  and  Skirbeck,  is  first  mentionKl  in 
the  Corporation  Records  as  Robin  Hood's  Walk,  in  1640,  We  do  not  know 
the  origin  of  tJiis  name*  Skirl>eek  was  taxefl  33/L  1^»  2J,  to  a  subsidy  in 
1642.^  Thii^  WHS  levied  upon  ninety  persons  (of  whom  ft>rty-seven  are  nori- 
residentSj  and  called  "forreners"),  among  which  are  found  the  names  of 
Jerennali  Viisin,  clerk,  Sir  Edward  Harkham,  Sir  Robert  Oirr,  Sir  William 
Sanderson,  the  Dean  aji{l  Chapter  of  Wcsttuinster,  and  Sir  -lobn  Dinelej* 
The  names  of  Wliitlng,  Tilson,  Jimpson*  Cabome,  Gannt>ck,  Baron,  Cammuck, 
Thorold,  Robinson^  Tooley,  and  those  of  most  of  tlie  principal  families  in  Bostoni 
occur  as  holders  or  owners  of  land  in  Skirbeck, 

The  Corporation  of  Boston  owned  147.^  acres  of  land  in  Skirljeck  in  1677, 
and  paid  tx  cnlhjer  rent  of  6s,  8tA  for  land  in  Skirbeck,  tu  the  Earl  of  Bridge* 
water  in  168d»^  The  parish  of  Skirbeck  paid  a  snhsidv  of  5£.  to  the  King  m 
1673;  £ind  in  the  same  year  made  a  *'  voluntary  gift"  to  tlie  King  of  7£.  ISaGA* 
the  subscriijtion  of  twenty-one  persons,** 

In  a  map  of  the  parish  of  Sku'beck,  dated  1725,  the  boundaiy  between  it  »ni 
Boston  is  exactly  as  we  suppose  it  to  havo  been  when  the  separation  between 
the  two  was  first  made,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  Scire-beckJ 


The  history  of  the  Hospital  of  St»  John  is  so  blended  with  the  general  histc^ry 

of  the  parish,  tliat  it  appears  more  pro|)crly  to  belong  to  this  narrative,  thara  to 
the  account  of  the  charities  of  the  town.  The  foundation  of  this  institutioi"»-  ^ 
involved  in  much  obsL*nrity ;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  originally  an  hospital  f*^^ 
ten  pov>r  people,  established  about  the  year  1200,  and  dedicated  to  St  Leona.  »^° 


*  CotytoratiitH  Records, 

"  Sithjiidft  Rolls  for  tbc  tTspcctivo  years* 
'   ffti'L  *  Itnd. 

*  OM  SaiTCi^s  nf  BoafoH,  tinted  Ifi??  ftiiJ  IfiflS. 
T\xe  EtirX  of  Bntlgew^ter  hdd  the  manor  of  Skirlwck 
At  thifi  time*  5alisej.d  sup,  **  a  lord  of  a  manor 
may  bitUtl  &  dove -cot  upnn  his  Inod,  fiartN!]  of  his 
TDJinor  ;  ^mt  ft  ti'tiant  of  the  mnnor  cannot  t\o  it 
juAtfiOuf  iicenst.^^ — :i.  SAX-iriiiT.n,  348.  lint  ituy 
FREKtlolDKR  mny  bnild  ei  dovi-^^cot  on  hi*  own 
graand. — BuRN^S  JMstir^.  The  Uullycr,  or  Cvlcrr^ 
rent  %^as  ft  liceusie  to  buiM  auil  keep  u  dove-cot. 

*  Siihiidtf  Railx  of  tin"  yezir. 

^  III  thi«  Qiflfi  wc  God  the  follow! a (^  nnmes  ^ven 
tfl  piurt^  of  thf  purish :— thfi  liuii;  leadio^  from 
Mmid  Foster  druin  fn  Ui^h  HHI*  nnd  the  northern 
!  vtremily  of  ni>hi[i  {{•  V-  "  ".  ■  :  ]'  '  r  '  .*j 
Gafc ;  a  piece  of  open  ground  near  the  present 
Rarp-atc  Bridge  is  called  Watch-house  Hill ;  and  the 
bridge,  which  formerly  crossed  the  Scircbeck  in 
Bargate,  is  named  Pedder^s  Bridge.  The  road,  now 
called  Skirbeck  Road,  is  **  the  Long  Causeway.^^ 
Toll-field  was  not  then  known  by  that  name  ;  it 
was  then  held  by  four  different  proprietors,  and  the 
lane  leading  from  it  to  the  Skirbeck  Koad  is  calle<l 
'J'oll   iVijys  Lanr.     A   considerable   portion   of  I  lie 


acrathcrn  part  of  Skirb^k  then  bcloojrcd  to    *  *  * 
Acirt  of  Lord  iVitOiini  HiVAflrJiwi.'*      Wlio  wa^^  "■' 
The  pifce  of  waterT  comiunnly  known  m  Th.t*»fj 
Hoa'8  Kliiflh,  w^L*  then  callnl  Kind's  Uili  Pi£  *  ™ 
the  lane  leadiu|r  thcnc*^  south,   Kiny^t   tiiU  -^^ 
An  oceupation  rotwl,  Itadioiz:  cast  from  this  lft***^» 
called   Ovtram^Jt  Litnt,  and'a  pifCc  of  land  ft.*  '« 
eA?t  corner  of  it  is  cJiJIed  GHfmm'*  UUK    Riri-P^ 
h  markfd  on  the  cast  i^ldr  of  tbt  parish,  in  Fi»&'P'*H 
Tool  Hill  Lanu  is  calJcU  TwU  Hill  Lant-    For  tit 
suppOHcd    derivatioD    of  thh    naioe>   »«   p»   ^' 
Otljer  part*  of  the   parish  ape   called   5/«*Afl'«i 
Sficphrrd't  Grrrn,  Pt-if^st'sFi^Jd^  Jotfi^Losie  Pasfvrr, 
Rffdif  (irccit,  ftj)d  Pipfr'a  Pit.     A  flmaM  occupntloa 
lane,  near  the  soulLcrn  end  of  the  preRcnt  ToJJ 
field,  id  called  Chapter  iJvvjtr  Lan^  probablTJran 
It^  U\^  ''■  ■■-  '     ^'.'?  prope  ■ 

ter  of  Westminster. 

"  DuGDALK,  in  his 
*'  Here  was  an  old  hospit 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard, 
the   manor,   a.d.    1230, 

talars  by  Sir  Thomas  Multon,  knight,  tome  of 
that  order  shortly  after  settled  bine.  The  hw- 
pital  was  thereupon  called  St.  Jobu  Bapti:it'i,  onA 
/fmp.   Edward   II.   was  returneil    tjj   Uc  cndovM 


HOSPITAL   OF   ST.   JOHN  OF   JERUSALEM. 
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This  hospital  was  given,  with  certain  manorial  rights,  in  Skirbeck,  about  1230, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Mullton,  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Some  of  this  order  settled  here  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion was  changed  to  St  John's  Hospital.*  There  was  a  church  or  chapel 
attached  to  the  hospital,  the  advowson  of  which  was  retained  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mnllton,  and  was  returned  as  his  property,  after  his  death  in  1287.^  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  H.  (1307  to  1327)  it  was  returned  as  being  endowed  with 
lands  sufficient  to  maintain  three  priests  at  Skirbeck,  and  one  at  Fleet ;  and  to 
sustain  twenty  poor  people  in  the  infirmary  of  the  house,  and  to  relieve  forty 
more  every  day  at  the  gate.  Thomas  de  Multone  de  Egremont  and  Alicia  his 
wife  were  possessed  of  the  "  advowson  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John,  extra  St 
Botolph,  15  Edward  II.  (1322)."3  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, held  at  her  death  (1398)  the  third  part  of  the  advowson  of  the 
Hospital  of  St  John  of  Skirbeck.*  John  de  Harrington  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife  held  half  this  advowson  in  1418.^  This  property  was  possessed  from  1230, 
to  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  by  an 
establishment  of  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John,  who  were  settled  here,  and 
supported  out  of  their  income  certain  poor  persons  in  the  infirmary  of  the 
house,  then  called  St  John's  Hospital^  The  manor  then  held  by  them  has 
since  been  called  the  manor  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  Henry  VIIL,  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  reign  (1541),  granted  the  whole  endowment  of  the  order  to 
Charles  Duke  of  Suffolk,  subject  to  the  before-mentioned  trust 

In  1535,  the  preceptory  of  Dalby  Rotheley,  and  Hevther  in  Leicestershire, 
paid  to  Thomas  Crowe,  the  cha})lain  celebrating  in  the  hospital  of  St  John 
m  Skirbeck,  of  the  foundation  of  John  Jordan,  and  Petronilla  his  wife,  5L  an- 
nually.^ 

In  1480,  John  Weston,  Prior  of  the  Order  in  England,  granted  an  out-rent  of 
10«.  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  Church  of  St  Botolph  (then  the  property  of 
the  Order)  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  at  Lincoln.  This  out- 
rent,  when,  by  the  grant  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  Church  of  St  Botolph  passed 
from  the  Knights  of  St  John  to  the  Corporation  of  Boston,  was  confirmed  by 
the  latter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  31st  October,  1569.®     The  Corporation  held 


ivith  lands  suffideot  to  maintain  three  priests  here, 
and  one  at  Flete,  and  to  sustain  twenty  poor 
people  in  the  infirmitory  of  the  house,  and  to 
relieve  forty  more  every  day  at  the  gate.  It  was 
mnted  as  parcel  of  the  Preceptory  of  Malteby,  33 
Hen.  VIII.,  to  Charles  Duke  of  Suifolk."— 3fona»- 
Heam,  new  edition,  p.  804,  and  Tannkr*s  Notitia^ 
Limt9bukire,  LXVII. 

*  A  deed  roll,  which  was  shown  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Society  at  Spalding,  by  Maurice  Johnson, 
Esq.,  evidently  related  to  Uiis  hospital.  This  deed 
was  a  grant  or  conveyance  from  Simon,  son  of  Hugh 
Goofih  of  Holbeach,  to  Conan  Letson  {Conano/uto 
Leie)f  and  his  heirs,  of  all  that  land  lying  by  Hol- 
beach bank,  at  the  hasseth  ditch,  colluterally  be- 
tween the  said  bank  and  land  of  Maud,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  said  Hugh  Gouch ;  to  have  and  to  hold 
of  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John, 
et  defrairibus  de  Schyrebech  ibidem  Deo  serrientibus^ 
fineelT,  qnietly,  peaceably,  and  hereditarily,  paying 
yeanj,  /ratrtbus  predicte  hospiialis  de  Schyrebech^ 
one  penny  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  for  all  ser- 
vices, in  pure  and  perpetual  alms  ;  they  to  warranty 
against  all,  pro  tervicio  predicto.  Hits  testibus : 
Robert  Blund,  Robert  de  Hotum,  Thomas  the  pro- 
vost, Gilbert  his  son,  Peter  llamonil.  Senior, 
Adlard  his  brother,  Thomas  Wygotson,  Simon  his 
brother,  Thomas  the  clerk,  and  others.    No  dates. 


It  was  well  written  on  a  scrap  of  parchment,  and 
had  had  a  seal  on  a  parchment  label ;  the  seal  was 
then  lost. 

**  This  document  proves  the  existence  of  a  hos- 
pital in  Skirbeck,  and  that  the  warden  or  provost 
thereof  was  a  layman.  It  also  informs  us  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  who  the  donor  was,  what  the  ser- 
vice, the  lords  of  whom  the  lands  were  anciently 
holJen ;  the  penny  rent,  called  terricium  as  prestatio 
pecunut,  is  said  to  be  the  rent- service  and  fealty 
implied.'*  Mr.  Gale  supposes  the  date  of  this 
deed  to  be  about  1273. — Reliquia  OaUana. 

'  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  i.  p.  301 .  Sir  Thomiis 
Multon  is  said  to  have  given  "  the  Chapel  de  W  yn  k- 
STOWE,  together  with  the  advowson  of  the  church 
of  Kirketon,  to  this  institution  iu  1230." — Ddg- 
dai.k's  Monasticon^  vol.  ii.  p.  547,  old  edition. 

3  Escheat  Rolls. 

*  Close  Roll,  22  Richard  II.  part  I.  m.  4. 

*  Inquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  iv.  p.  33. 

"  Skirbeck  College  is  mentioned  in  the  Coinpotus 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary,  in  1515. 

'  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  vol.  iv.  p.  165. 

^  CoriMratUm  Records.  The  deed  of  John  Wes- 
ton to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  dated  14th  November, 
1480,  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Corporation 
of  Boston,  are  both  given  at  length  in  the  Corpor- 
ation Records. 
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the  manor  of  St  John  in  Skirbeck  in  I6O85  and  had  the  managenMnt  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  hospital ;  but  the  amount  of  income,  and  the  mode  io 
which  It  was  expended,  do  not  appear.^ 

In  1612,  Thomas  Ormesbj  was  chosen  "  Reader  for  the  Hospital  of  St 
Leonard ;"  and  in  1613,  the  advice  of  counsel  was  directed  to  be  taken  respect- 
ing  tlie  Hospital*  The  Corporation  sold  the  manor  of  St  John  (part  m  the 
manor,  late  the  Earl  of  Sussex)  to  Alderman  Barkham  in  1623 ;  the  alderman 
was,  probably,  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Eklward  Barkham,  who  is  stated  in  the 
Records,  under  date  1640,  to  have  lately  held  lands  belonging  to  the  Gorpora- 
tion ;  but  this,  we  think,  refers  to  the  advowson  of  the  Rectory  of  Skiroeck, 
wliich  the  Corporation  repurchased  from  him  about  this  time,  since  the  Report 
of  the  Charity  Commission  (made  in  1837)  says,  that  Sir  Edward  held  the 
manor  of  St  John,  and  the  Bede  of  St  Leoniurd,  in  1656,'  when  he  vested 
them  in  William  Rosse,  ordering  that  he,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  should  thereafter 
pay  annually  out  of  the  rents,  &c  of  ihe  manor  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
sum  of  ML  13&  4d^  for  the  support  of  the  beadsmen  of  the  Hospital  of  St 
Leonard,  in  the  parish  of  SkirbecL  This  rent-charge  of  342L  13«.  4d  was  in 
the  5th  and  16th  of  George  IIL  (1765  and  1776^  chaj^ed,  in  exoneratkm  of  the 
rest  of  the  manor,  upon  four  pieces  of  meadow  land  in  the  parish  of  Skirbeck, 
called  ^'  The  Leaks,"  containing  together  by  estimation  53  A.  1  a.  26  P.  In 
December  1781,  the  bede-houses,  ana  the  small  piece  of  around  adjoining  them, 
and  the  right  to  nominate  the  beadsmen,  were  vested  in  ue  Rector  of  Skirbeck 
and  four  other  trustees,  in  which  position  they  remain  at  this  time.  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  beadsmen  is,  by  Act  of  1781,  restricted  to  the  poor  of  Skirbeck ; 
but  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  objects  of  the  charity  were  formerly  selected 
from  Boston,  and  that  Skirbeck,  by  the  deed  of  gift  of  1781,  having  agreed  to 


'  In  the  minute,  dated  Slst  May,  1608,  St. 
Leonardos  Hospital  and  the  beadsmen  in  it  are 
mentioned ;  the  latter  elected  by  the  Corporation. 
The  buildings  of  the  hospital  arc  said  to  be  in  decay, 
and  the  poor  people  ''subjected  to  abuses  and 
wrongrs.** 

^  Corporation  Recordn. 


^  Sir  Edward  Barkham  died  at  his  house  in  Tot- 
tenham, Auipist  1st,  1667.— Peck's  Detid,  Cur.t 
vol.  ii.  lib.  xiv.  p.  40. 

*  This  sura  was  raised  to  35/.  in  1776,  at  which 
amount  it  still  continues,  by  the  addition  of  another 
rent-charpe  of  6«.  8rf.,  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  a  payment  to  the  clertryman  for  preaching  an 
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repair  the  bede-honses,  that  parish  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  nomi- 
nating  the  beadsmen.  The  beae-houses  consist  of  ten  tenements^  with  a  small 
piece  of  garden-gronnd  attached  to  each.  Each  beadsman  receives  17«.  6cL  a 
quarter. 

The  site  of  the  hospital  of  St  John  was  on  the  west  side  of  Maud  Foster  or  Bar- 
gate  Drain,  immediately  opposite  to  Hospital  Bridge.  There  is  nothing  remaining 
of  the  hospital,  except  an  old  house,  called  Jerusalem  House,  which  is  repre- 
sented on  the  preceding  page,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  built  from  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  hospital,  rather  than  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
original  buildings. 

Stdkblbt  says,  "  The  church  was  standing  within  the  memory  of  man."*  The 
hospital  appeared  to  have  been  part  of,  or  subject  to,  the  Preceptory  of  Knights 
Hospitallers  at  Maltby,  in  this  county.^  There  is  scarcely  anything  upon 
record  respecting  the  early  inhabitants  or  official  persons  connected  with  this 
hospital. 

Ai^EXANDER  DB  PoDTTON  was  master  of  "the  hospital  outside  St  Botolph's" 
in  1276,^  and  the  "master  of  the  hospital  outside  St  Botolph's"  is  mentioned 
in  1333.* 

Two  rather  noted  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  were  connected  with 
Boston.  One  was  Sir  William  Weston,  the  last  Lord  Prior  of  England, 
and  holding  that  office  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  his  Order  in  1540.  He 
was  the  son  of  Edmund  Weston  of  Boston.^  Henry  VIIL  oflfered  Sir  William 
such  portion  of  the  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Clerkenwell 
as  he  might  appoint,  and  a  pension  of  10002. ;  but  he  refused  to  receive  it,  and 
died  on  3ie  very  day  the  Pnory  was  suppressed ;  he  was  interred  in  the  Church 
of  St  Mary,  Clerkenwell,  where  his  coffm  was  discovered  in  1788.^  The  other 
knight  connected  with  Boston  was  Sir  Thomas  Dinglet,  or  Dinelet,  who  was 
the  son  of  John  Dingley,  Esq.,  and  Mabel,  the  sister  of  the  lord  prior.  Sir 
William  Weston.  He  was  at  Malta  in  1531.^  This  family  had  property  in 
Boston,  and  resided  on  the  west  side  of  Wide  Bargate.  Sir  John  Dingley,  who 
died  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  about  1688,  was  bom  m  Boston. 

The  succession  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  can  be 
tolerably  distinctly  traced  from  the  dissolution  of  the  order  until  the  present 
period.      It  was  granted  by  Heniy  VIIL  at  the  dissolution  to  the  Duke  of 
oufiblk,  and  was  purchased  (we  tnink)  by  the  Corix)ration  of  Boston  of  the 
Duke's  successor  to  this  propertv,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  in  1595.     The  Corpora- 
tion  resold  it  to  Mr.  (afterwards  called  Alderman)  Barkham, — the   probable 
ancestor  of  Sir  Edmund  Barkham, — in  1623.     Sir  Edmund  held  it  until  1656, 
When  he  assigned  it  to  William  Rosse,  gentleman.     In  1711,  the  Rev.  John 
Francis,  of  Revesby,  clerk,  held  the  manor,  and  Edward  Ayscough,  Esq.,  in 
1 734,  who,  by  his  will,  proved  at  Doctors'  Commons  in  December  1741,  left 
^11  his  property  to  his  four  daughters.     Nicholas  Wrigglesworth,  who  married 
^^lizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Edward  AyscoughTbecame,  upon  a  division 
of  the  property  in  1765,  the  owner  of  this  manor.     It  consisted  at  that  time  of 
"tine  manorial  r^hts  and  107  a.  0  r.  32  p.  of  land,  and  the  manor-liouse,  subject 
*:<:>  a  payment  of  SAL  13«.  Ad,  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Leonard,  and  to  keeping  the 
^^^jne  in  repair;  and  to  a  rent-charge  of  2L  Ids.  to  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  and 

1^ manual  sermon  on  Christmas  day,  or  some  other  i  '  William  Wk8ton  is  mentioDed  as  an  in- 

yV*  iiytdny;  hot  as  donbts  existed  upon  the  subject,  '  habitant  of  Boston  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1333, 

^^   ^as  added  to  the  charity  of  34/.  13«.  Ad.  '  and  Thomas  We8TON  in  that  of  1377. 

*  Stukelby's  ItiMrary,  p.  35.  j  *  See  Wallen's  Little  Maplestead,  p.  122,  and 

'  Tanner's  No/i/ia.  i  Sutherland's  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta^ 

'  UmHdred  RoUm,  4  Edward  I.  j  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14. 

^  SMbtidjf  RoUt,  1333.  '  See  Harleian  MSS,  No.  1561. 


^ 


RKIKEECK. 

i.  to  me  rpiiffttjon  of  Boston-  In  1776,  a  private  Act  was  ol^t^unL^d  for 
treeing  tlie  emircty  of  tbe  csUite  from  tJiose  pnymeiits,  aiicl  iDaldng  tliem  cliargo^ 
able  ui>on  some  comi>etojit  portion  of  it.  The  manor  ix^mained  in  the  Wng^rles- 
wortli  faniUy  to  1782j  and  wiis  conveyed  to  Peter  BlackboiuHj  *2Zd  April,  1790, 
by  wliom  it  was  ti"arisfeiTed  to  John  Ptirkhison,  E»(\,y  in  August  1818.  Mr* 
'ParkiDson''s  estates  were  sold  in  1827,  when  tlieae  manors  were  purchased  by 
Mr,  Thomas  FosteTj  of  Lincohi,  whose  aon^  Mn  John  Foster,  at  present  hokh 
them. 

The  old  description  of  this  manor  was,  the  "  Manor  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salenij  the   mtmorj  late  Anderson's,  called  Fitzwaters  aiid  Domiiiorumj  and  tbe 
manort  late  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex^t  called  Uewsolaa."     Its  modem  title  is  "the 
Manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Fitzwater  Dominornm,  and  Bensolos,  in  Skii 
beck/' 

A  small  quit-it^nt  is  paj^able  by  the  Cori>oration  of  Boston  to  the  lord  of  thii 
manor.  ^ 


lie 

1 


;he 
na^ 


ANOTHER  RELIGIOUS  HOUSE  is  mentioned  by  Stuxklbt  as  having 

been  situated  near  the  cliurch  ;  the  remains  of  M'hich,  he  says,  were,  when  he  ^^ 
wrote  (about  150  years  since),  the  parsonage-hons&^  ^.^1 

Again,  he  says,  "  east  of  Boston  was  a  cliai>e!  called  Hiptoft,"*     Tins  chaiveT^* 
does  not  apj>ear  to  have  been  of  sufficient  itnportance  to  obtain  a  place  in  the 
Notitia  Mouastica;    but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  place  mentioned 
hi  tlie  Pat.  2  Henry  IV»,  which  is  referred  to  by  Tanner  when  describing  the 
FraJicisc^ti  Friais  in  Boston;  in  which  patent  it  is  said  "pro  ten  in  Skirbe^ 

Aji  ancient  building,  wliich  stood  within  a  few  paces  of  the  churchyards 
was  t:iken  down  about  twenty*five  ycai's  ago.  This  building  was  square,  ani 
constructL^  of  stone^  and  bore  many  marks  of  great  atitiquity*  It  was  perfect 
in  every  part,  excepthig  the  roof,  —  which  had  been  placed  upon  it  suiue 
1708j — at  the  tune  of  its  demolition*  The  top  of  the  tower  w^ts  Hat  and 
covere<l  with  lead  in  1708.  The  lower  ajiartment  hnd  the  appearance  of  a 
dungeon;  the  roof  was  supported  by  a  central  brick  column,  from  which 
sprung  arches  to  the  comers  of  the  room ;  the  floor  of  this  apartment  was  consi- 
derably below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Broken  fragments  of  stone  steps  led 
to  the  upper  stories.  From  the  appearance  of  the  west  side  of  the  building,  it 
had  formerly  extended  considerably  farther  in  that  direction. 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  building,  from  its  position  near  the  river,  was 
the  Priory  mentioned  by  Speed  and  others,  and  said  to  be  situated  "  juxta 
MARE."  Or  it  may  have  been  the  "  Hospital  of  St  Egidius  without  St  Bo- 
tolph,"  of  which  we  cannot  fix  the  locality.*     See  p.  462. 


Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  two  churches  which  were  in  existence  when 
the  Domesday  Survey  was  taken. 

The  present  parish  church  of  Skirbeck  is  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  who  is 
called  by  Dr.  Stukeley  the  patron  saint  of  fishermen. 

The  editor  of  the  account  of  the  Churches  in  the  Division  of  Holland,  when 
speaking  of  this  church,  says,  "  This  edifice  appears  to  have  suffered  so  many 
dilapidations,  and  undergone  so  many  alterations  and  repairs,  that  its  original 


•  Corporation  Records, 

''  Stukeley's  Itinerary^  p.  25. 

^  Jbid.  32. 

^  Nor  can  we  ascertain  who  St.  Egidius  was,  or 


where  we  find  his  name  in  the  calendar,  is  on  the 
1st  September,  as  *'  S**  Egidius  Abbot,**  and  in 
Sir  H.  Nicolas*  Chronology  of  History ,  we  find 
Giles  Egidius  Abbot  and  his  anniversary  stated  as 


hid  position  in  the  Romish  Church.    The  only  place        occurring  on  1st  September. 
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state   can  now  only  be  surmised."     Over  the   east  window  is  the   following 
inscription : — 


^>'^'jmi 


A  good  deal  of  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  exercised  respecting  this  inscrip- 
tion. The  writer  just  referred  to  proposes  to  read  it,  "  R  P.  1598  II.,"  and 
supposes  that 

"  It  relates  to  the  period  when  the  structure  was  repaired  or  restored,  the  original  chancel 
destroyed,  the  nave  shortened  by  two  arches,  in  order  to  form  a  new  chancel,  the  clerestory 
roof  reduced  in  height,  the  west  window  demolished,  the  aisles  rebuilt,  and  the  most 
extensive  and  barbarous  mutilations  committed  in  every  part  of  the  edifice." 

We  think  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  barbarous  doings  of  that  day  would 
have  been  the  placing  an  inscription  like  the  above  to  establish  their  date. 
Dr.  Oliver  says,  "  The  date  ought  to  be  read  reversed,  and  that  he  has  occa- 
sionally met  with  dates  arranged  in  a  similar  manner."  He  says,  the  inscription 
means,  "  a.d.  1189,  the  first  year  of  King  Richard  Plantagenet" 

We  cannot  agree  with  either  of  these  readings,  but  we  have  not  any  of  our  own 
to  propose ;  we  think,  when  the  church  was  repau'ed,  and  stone  was  wanted  to 
fill  up  the  archway  above  the  square-headed  window  then  mtroduced,  this  stone 
was  placed  there  among  the  others,  without  any  other  object  than  the  occupancy 
of  so  much  space,  and  that  the  rude  inscription  upon  it,  whatever  it  may  mean, 
has  no  relation  to  the  date  of  the  building  or  its  repairs. 

"  The  plan  consists  of  a  west  tower,  a  north  porch,  nave  with  aisles,  and  a  chancel.  The 
tower  is  a  small  structure,  of  good  proportions,  in  the  perpendicular  Gothic  style.  It  is  in 
three  stages,  supported  by  buttresses  at  the  angles.  Above  the  west  entrance,  a  small 
window  of  three  bghts,  with  a  transom,  has  been  inserted  under  the  arch  of  the  window 
before  alluded  to.  The  belfry  windows,  one  in  each  front,  were  formerly  of  two  lights, 
with  trefoiled  tracery  ;  but  they  have  not  escaped  the  general  mutilation,  for  their  mulnons 
have  been  sawn  off.  The  tower  is  crowned  by  an  embattled  parapet,  with  crocketed  and 
finialed  pinnacles  at  the  angles. 

"  The  aisles  possess  little  that  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  in  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle 
is  a  window  of  three  lights,  with  trefoiled  tracery. 

"  The  clerestory  is  pierced  by  small  circular  windows  ;  three  on  the  north  and  four  on 
the  south  side.  The  present  chancel  has  in  the  east  end,  under  the  original  chancel  arch,  a 
square-headed  window  of  four  lights,  divided  by  a  transom  into  two  stages ;  above  this 
window  is  the  date  before  mentioned,  which  has  been  read  several  ways  ;  one  antiquary 
supposing  it  to  be  intended  for  a  record  of  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  by  reading  it 
backwarcEj,  making  a.d.  1189,  the  first  year  of  King  Richard  Plantagenet  L  This  would 
nearly  agree  with  some  of  the  earliest  portions  of  the  edifice  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  the 
date  we  have  given,  1598,  is  the  correct  one,  as  the  character  of  the  letters  agrees  with  it,  and 
also  with  the  style  of  the  alterations,  which  are  poor  specimens  of  the  debased  architecture 
which  flourished  at  that  period.  Colonel  Holles,  too,  in  his  '  Visitation  of  the  Churches,' 
does  not  mention  Skirbeck ;  probably  because  having  been  restored,  the  painted  glass, 

brasses,  tombs,  &;c.,  were  all  destroyed." "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  west 

front  was  in  the  usual  style  of  abbeys  before  the  present  tower  was  built  At  the  west  end 
of  the  nave  is  a  plain  octagonal  font,  with  the  date  1662. 

"  Four  early  English  equilateral  arches,  on  clustered  pillars  of  different  designs,  with 
richly  carved  capitals  and  bases,  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The  nave,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  originally  extended  two  arches  farther,  which  are  now  visible  on  each  side  of 
the  chancel.  The  arches  on  the  north  side  are  less  in  width  than  those  on  the  south,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  staircase  to  the  rood-loft.  The  pulpit  is  an  Elizabethan  design 
of  oak,  richly  carved,  with  gilt  mouldings."  ' 

'   Churrhat  in  the  Divisinn  of  Holland^  Morton,  184.3. 
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At  the  Tcutatio  Eccles.  of  Pope  Nicholas,  A.a  1291,  the  church  of  Skirbeck 
was  valued  at43L  68.  Sd.     The  extent  of  the  churchyard  is  1a.  I B.  18  P.    The 

following  is  a  north-west  view  of  this  church. 


The  present  rectorv-house  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  buildiii^  '. 
former  nouse,  which  had  been  much  improved  by  the  late  rector.  Dr.  Roy,  l-^ 
1834,  was  almost  entirely  consumed  by  fire  in  1847,  immediately  after  whic  -y 
calamity  the  present  house  was  erected ;  it  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  an  ^^ 
surrounded  by  highly  ornamental  gardens  and  grounds. 


The  Church   Rc«j:ister  commences  the  25th  March,   1661.     The  following 

entries  are  extracted  from  its  pages:  — 
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1664.  Adam  Slight,  of  the  Hospital,  biiried  September  19. 

1666.  Thomas  West,  of  the  Hospital,  buried  March  28. 

In  1732,  the  baptisms,  and,  in  1779,  the  burials  of  persons  occur,  against 
rhose  names  the  word  Anabaptist  is  written. 

In  1685^  a  certificate  was  given,  that  "  Ebenezer  Birtch  had  not  been  pre- 
ented  heretofore  to  his  Majesty  to  be  touched  for  the  healing  the  disease  cmled 
he  ISjxk^s  eviL** 

We  find  the  following  names  of  clergy  in  this  parish  previous  to  the  Re- 
brmation : — 

1300.  William  de  Percy,  parson. 

1305.  Simon,  chaplain  of  Skirbeck. 

1333.  John,  chaplain  of  Skirbeck. 

1335.  John  Parker,  rector;  received  35L  6«.  %(L 

1342.  John  de  Multon,  parson  of  Skirbeck. 

1878.  John ^  rector. 

188}.  John  Tochett,  rector. 

1428.  Robert  Ywardby,  rector,  and  of  Toft;  he  was  alderman  of  Corpus 
Suritti  Guild  this  year. 

1450.  Thomas  Greendale,  rector  of  Skirbeck. 

1468.  Alexander  Ferclew,  rector,  and  Professor  and  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theo- 
togy,  1471.    Alderman  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild,  1470. 

1484.  William  Langton,  rector,  and  Professor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

1620I.  John  Eden  and  William  Pickering,  chaplains. 

1547.  WiUiam  Parker,  rector.     Salary,  30t 

The  Church  Register  furnishes  the  following  list  since  the  Reformation : — 

1652.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Vasyn,  buried  January  9,  1679.* 

1679.  Rev.  Thomas  Palmer,  buried  June  14,  1719. 

1719.  Rev.  Alexander  Simpon,  buried  March  2,  1735. 

1735.  Rev.  John  Smith  (ahve  in  1760). 

1735.  Rev.  David  Field;  curate  1761. 

1735.  Rev.  Edward  Wilby ;  curate  1762. 

1770.  Rev.  Thomas  Birtwhistle,  died  1789. 

1790.  Rev.  Charles  Birtwhistle. 

1791.  Rev.  Thomas  Vardull. 
1791.  Rev.  Thomas  Bland,  rector. 

1825.  Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  rector;  died  1833. 

1833.  Rev.  William  Roy,  D.D. ;  died  December  2,  1852. 

1852.  Rev.  Robert  Evelyn  Roy. 

We  find  a  great  many  entries  in  the  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Boston, 
4  ating  to  Sku*beck  parsonage  or  rectory.  We  select  the  following  as  parti- 
-Xffly  relating  to  its  history : — 

1694.  *'  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Dineley  to  have  the  parsonage  of  Skirbeck 
c^  three  years  more  (if  Mr.  Pratt  live  so  long)  for  20t  a-year,  to  be  paid  to  the 
^MPate.'* 

1695.  The  Corporation  purchased  the  whole  manor  of  Skirbeck,  and  the 
-~^0W8on  thereof,  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  the  presentation  to  the  two  next 
Unctions  to  the  church. 


We  think  the  following  memorial  of  this  gentle- 
'^^i,  in  the  churchyard  on  the  east  side  of  the 
^"^ch  tbonld  be  recorded  here.    It  is  already  nearly 
^IQlible  on  the  stone : — 
^^  **  Sab  hocmarmore 

^oit  mortale  deposnit.  Jeremias  ....  A.  Mr. 
^3^iiee  Ecdedse  Rector  fidiu,  Pastor  vigilans, 
^^  nmu,  Oratlonibiis  et  Sermonibus  instans  et 


frequens,  Moribus  suavis,  Vitfl  sobrius  et  honestrts, 
Pietate  clams,  Omnibus  chams,  Nulli  gravis,  qui 

postquam  per  annos  plus  minus  X LI  III mi- 

nisteriale  iu  hac  Ecclesia  parochiali ....  deliter  Ad- 
ministrasset  et  laboribus  qui'vit  in  D*no  Januar* 
s*^  7.    Anno  D'ni  MDCLXXIX. 

Etatis  sua;  LXXIII." 

3  P 
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In  1599,  the  parsonage  house  was  said  to  be  in  great  decay,  and,  in  1600, 
the  ruinous  part,  being  likely  to  Ml,  was  ordered  to  he  taken  down. 

Li  1604,  the  parsonage  of  Skirb^k  was  rented  for  62.  13«.  4d,  the  tenant  to 
'^  discharge  the  curate's  stipend  and  all  other  charges,  and  the  rent  due  to  Arch- 
deacon Pratt "(?)  In  the  same  year,  "an  arrangement  was  endeayqjired  to  be 
effected,  so  that  the  Vicar  of  Boston  shall  receive  40Z.  annually  out  dF  Skirbeck 
living."    This  was  not  then  accomplished  however,  since,  1610, 

*<  An  enquiry  was  directed  to  be  made,  whether  the  Corporation  could  l^alfy  appropriate 
40^.  per  annum  out  of  the  parsonage  of  Skirbeck  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  preacner  in 
Boston.    If  this  can  be  done  legally,  then  it  is  to  be  done  accordingly." 

Mr.  John  James,  who  was  Mayor's  chaplain  (Boston)  in  1595,  was,  at  the 
date  of  this  resolution,  incumbent  of  Skirbeck.  Mr.  James  died  in  1612,  and 
Mr.  Wool  (or  WoUes),  then  Vicar  of  Boston,  was  elected  Rector  of  Skirbeck 
by  the  Corporation,  on  June  the  5  th  of  that  jrear.  In  1617,  the  "  free  gift  and 
patronage  of  the  rectory  or  parsona^  of  Skirbeck,  with  the  chief  rent^  privi- 
]eg&  of  fold.  Court  Leet,  and  Court  Baron,  and  Fold  Green,  of  the  manor  of 
Skirbeck,  were  sold  to  Mr.  Barkham^  for  410/L  and  a  piece  of  nlate.''  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  bargain  was  not  completed  until  1623,  wnen  another  entry 
occurs :  "  Skirbeck  parsonage  and  part  of  the  manor,  late  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
sold  to  Alderman  Barkham.  In  1 641,  the  Corporation  desired  to  repurchase  the 
perpetual  advowson  of  Skirbeck  pajrsonage,  ana  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect 
on  the  20th  October.  They  succeeded  in  purchasing  it  again  for  4002.,  of  which 
Sir  Anthony  Irb^  vsad  200^,  for  which  he  was  to  have  the  presentation  to  the 
rectory  dunng  his  life.  The  Corporation  finally  disposed  of  their  interest  in  the 
rectory  of  Skirbeck  in  1695,  when  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Faulkner  for 
SS5L  The  deed  of  sale  is  dated  12th  December,  1695.  In  1820,  the  patKHi  of 
the  living  was  the  Rev.  William  VoUans.  The  rectory  was  afterwards  held  by 
the  Rev.  William  Roy,  D.D.,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Ann  Catherine 
Roy,  his  widow.  The  advowson  was  held,  in  1374,  by  John,  son  of  Anthony 
de  Lucy.  In  1398,  Miitilda,  wife  of  Henry  de  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
held  the  advowson.  In  1406,  Robert  de  Ilarington  held  a  mediety  of  it ;  and, 
in  1423,  it  was  held  by  Joan,  wife  of  Walter  Fitzwater.  It  was  then  given  by 
Henry  VI II.  to  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  and  was  purchased  from  their  successors 
or  assigns  by  the  Corporation  of  Boston,  as  already  stated.  It  was  valued  at 
35Z.  Gs.  ScL,  in  1535,  when  John  Parker  was  rector,  although  it  had  been 
previously  assessed  (1453),  in  a  subsidy  roll,  at  43Z.  6s.  8c7, 


The  great  extent  of  the  parish  of  Skirbeck,  and  the  consequent  distance  at 
which  many  of  the  inhabitants  resided  from  the  parish  church,  had  long  been 
felt  as  a  great  inconvenience.  This  was  remedied  in  1848,  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  churchv  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  situated  on  the  Spilsby  road, 
verj  centrically  for  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  liitherto  been 
inconvenienced  by  their  distance  from  the  parish  church.  The  first  stone  of 
this  church  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  May,  1846  ;  and  it  was  opened  for  divine 
worship  (by  license)  in  July,  and  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 


*  This  entry  and  the  next,  pro])ably,  show  how 
the  manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  the  bede  of 
St.  I^ouard  passed  to  the  Barkham  family.  It 
will  be  observed  that  when  the  Corporation  re- 
purchased the  Advowson  in  1641,  they  did  not  re- 
purchase the  Manor  of  St.  Jolin,  Sir  Edward  Bark- 


ham hnldintr  it  until  l^riG.  It  was  during  the  time 
that  the  advowson  of  Skirbeck  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Barkham  family,  that  the  Rev.  Samukl  Whi- 
ting, who  emigrated  to  America  in  1635,  was 
rector  of  that  parish. 


TRINITY   CHURCH. 
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October  1848.  The  style  is  Middle  Pointed,  its  plan  comprising  a  clerestoried 
nave,  a  chancel,  two  transepts,  and  two  chancel  aisles.  Besides  the  arches 
opening  into  the  transepts,  the  nave  shows  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  arising  from 
low  shafts.  The  clerestory  is  low,  lighted  by  quatrefoils  in  pointed  hoods. 
The  roof  is  of  the  cradle  kind,  with  massive  tie-beams  and  king  posts.  The 
chancel  arch  is  corbelled  oflP.  The  chancel  rises  by  three  steps,  without  a 
screen  from  the  nave,  and  the  space  containing,  and  round  the  communion-table, 
is  railed  off,  and  raised  two  steps  more.  Parcloses  divide  the  chancel  from  the 
north  aisle,  and  form  a  vestry  with  an  external  entrance ;  and  from  the  south 
aisle,  forming  the  organ-chamber.  The  chancel  roof  is  also  of  the  cradle 
description.  The  east  window,  of  five  lights,  has  stained  glass  by  Wailes,  and 
was  presented  by  the  Rev.  W.  Roy,  D.D.,  late  rector,  and  patron  of  the  living 
of  Sfeirbeck,  at  a  cost  of  lOOL  The  chancel  windows  have  flowered  quames. 
The  communion-table  is  raised  on  a  foot-pace.  A  stone  pulpit  is  placea  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  arch ;  and  opposite  to  it,  outside  of  the  chancel,  is  a  la^e, 
open  readinff-desk.  The  transepts  are  seated,  facing  north  and  south.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  also  seated  with  open  seats ;  part  of  those  in  the  nave  being 
appropriated,  those  in  the  aisles  are  free ;  the  whole  number  of  sittings  is  650, 
of  which  355  are  free.  The  passages  are  paved  with  red  and  black  tiles.  The 
font  is  octagonal,  on  a  low  square  base,  and  without  cover.  Externally,  the 
chancel  aisles  have  separate  gables,  and  all  the  roofs  are  covered  with  blue  slate. 
The  nave  aisles  are  low,  with  lean-to  roofs,  and  have  windows  of  two  and  three 
trefoiled  lights.  There  is  a  door  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  south 
aisle,  but  no  porch.  The  bell  hangs  in  a  corbelled  niche  in  the  west  gable.* 
The  label  of  the  west  window  is  crocketed,  and  ends  in  a  statue  of  an  arch- 
bishop. The  aisle  windows  are  without  crockets.^  The  total  cost  of  the  church 
(exclusive  of  the  east  window  and  the  organ)  was  3908 1  lis.  6d.  The  architect 
was  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.     The  building  was  erected  by  fiinds  collected  by  the 


^^?^f^' 


'  This  bell  was  originally  given  by  King  Charles  L 
to  the  Corporation  of  Derby,  and  was  hung  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  that  place;  it  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Rector  of  Skirbeck  for  its  present  use, 


after  the  destruction  of  the  Derby  Town  Hall  by 
fire. 

'  The  architectural  details  of  this  account  are 
taken  from  the  Eecletiologisl  for  October  1853. 


I 
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late  Dr.  Roy,  assisted  by  soine  of  Ins  parishioners  and  fHenda,  and  aided  by  a 
contribntioti  of  300^.  from  the  Society  for  Building  aiid  Enlarging  Chtinhes.^ 

Nor  have  the  interests  of  education  in  this  part  of  the  pariah  been  neglected. 
The  Skirbeck  Nutionid  SdiooU^  in  union  with  the  National  Society  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  the  principba  of  the  Established  Ciiurch,  were  erected' 
at  an  expense  of  79U  lis.  6(L ;  and  opened  6th  A^ri],  1840,  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  children  residing  in  Skirbeck  and  the  adjoining  parishes.  The  funds  for 
the  site  and  building  were  collected  by  Dr,  Roy,  assisted  by  some  of  his 
parishioners  ajitl  friends.  The  liouse  for  the  master's  residence,  and  the  internal 
fitting  up  of  the  schools,  wxre  provided  at  the  sole  expense  of  Dr.  Roy.  Tiie 
last  return  of  pupils  in  these  schools  was  126^ — boya,  58;  girls,  6S,  The 
average  expenditure  is  9QL  a-year.  The  salary  of  the  master  and  mistress  being 
SOL  a-year,  and  the  dwelling-house  ren1>-free*     The  schools  are  auptx>rted  by 

luntary  contributions,    and  the  ' 


I 


censed  for  divine  worship  from  th 
oi  Trinity  Church,  a  perton  of  eiglu 
were  held  on  Sundays  and  Thursd 


of  charity  senuoiis>  They  weji^ 
leir  opening:,  to  that  of  the  opening 
ring  which  time  evening  services 


jid  the  Survey  Book  of  1844,  the 


A. 
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1  13 

1  ^ 

2  2$ 


According  to  tlie  Commissicmi 

extent  of  the  parish  is  as  follow™-    - 
Old  ana  new  endosuros  , . 
Allotmoats  in  the  West  Fen  , .     . . 
„  ill  lieu  of  tytheg    . .      . , 

An  Act  of  Parliament  for  enclosing  tl        len  and  waste  lands  in  tliis  parish^  — 

wa«  nasaed  in  1818.     A  great  portion  ot  land  in  this  parish  la  of  the  firsL 

au      y,  and  scarcely  yields  to  any  in  the     ingdoni  in  point  of  fertility,  ani 

^ity  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattle.     The  parish  was  freed  from  t^^hes  at;  j 

inclosure  of  the  Fen;  the  above-mentioned    allotment  of  199a.  2r.  22p«  1 

Demg  made  in  lieu  thereof.*  ' 

The  population  of  Skirbeck  in  1801  was  368  ;  in  1811,  477  ;  in  1831,  1255; 
in  1841,  1504 ;  in  1851,  1972.  Of  the  latter  885  were  males,  and  1087 
females ;  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  449,  which  were  held  in  46 1  different 
occupations.     There  were  17  uninhabited  houses,  and  three  building. 

The  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  during  the  last  ten  years,  hare  been  respec- 
tively as  follows :  — 


1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 

1848 


45 
60 
50 
69 
56 


20 
17 
15 
15 
11 


37 
30 
46 
30 
66 


1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1863 


55 
60 
70 
71 

70 


12 
14 
83 
26 
16 


53 
36 
41 
46 
41 


Average  of  the  10  years 


..      ..         604        17        41i 

also  the  Greneral  Baptists'  Cemetery,  on  the  wen 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  Swineshead  Road,  are 
both  in  the  parish  of  Skirbeck  ;  the  latter  was  not 
purchased  by  the  -Society  of  General  Baptists,  Imt 
was  an  allotment  made  to  them  on  the  indoeore  of 
Holland  Fen,    It  i»«ptn  to  all  denomtiiatioiis. 


'  The  late  Mr.  John  Morton  of  Boston  left  in 
1854  a  legacy  of  25Z.  to  this  church. 

^  Mr.  Thomas  Vent  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1853, 
left  a  donation  of  19/.  I9a.  to  these  schools,  and 
Mr.  John  Morton  one  of  25/.  in  1854. 

'  The  new  cemetery  for  the  parish  of  Boston,  and 


CHARITIES.  477 

Besides  the  charities  which  have  already  been  described,  the  following  are 
mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioner,  1837. 

John  Dickinson  of  Swineshead  gave,  by  will,  dated  27th  January,  1719,  to 
the  minister,  &c.  of  Skirbeck,  a  rent-charge  of  5L  per  annum,  to  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  two-thirds  to  the  parish  of  Skirbeck,  and  one-third  to 
the  hamlet  of  Skirbeck  Quarter.  This  rent-charge  issues  out  of  fourteen  acres 
of  land  situated  in  Skirbeck  Quarter,  the  property  of  Henry  Clarke,  Esq. 

Brioos'  Charity.  Under  this  gift  the  parish  of  Skirbeck  receives  from  the 
Corporation  of  Boston  16*.  4(L  per  annum.  The  annual  receipt  now  varies,  in 
some  years  amounting  to  5L  For  the  foundation  of  this  charity  see  the  Boston 
Charities,  imder  the  head  Brigos. 

Palmer's  CHAnrrr.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Palmer,  formerly  Rector  of  Skirbeck, 
by  his  will,  dated  about  1719,  left  10«.  per  annum  to  the  rector  for  a  sermon  to 
be  preached  annually  on  Good  Friday,  and  10«.  to  such  poor  widows  as  most 
frequently  attend  the  church  and  sacrament  This  is  payable  out  of  six  acres 
of  land  in  Church  Lane,  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Swallow. 


An  account  of  the  Hamlet  of  Skirbeck  Quarter,  and  of  West  Skirbeck  House> 
&c.,  has  been  given  in  connexion  with  the  description  of  Boston.  See  p.  263, 
et  seq. 


Jfis^flft. 


[  HE  village  of  Fibhtoft  is  situated  aboat  two  mfles 
south-east  from  Boston^  adjoining  the  parishes  of 
Skirbeck  and  Boston  on  the  north  and  west,  that  of 
Freiston  on  the  east,  and  the  sea-bank  on  the  south. 
The  name  of  this  parish  is  written  in  Domesdaj 
Toft;  in  the  grants  of  Alan  de  Croun  to  CroylaDd 
Abbey  it  is  also  written  Toft;  Leland  calls  it 
Fischetoft.  Toft  is  generally  understood  to  imply 
_     _  a  hill  or  h^h  ground,  which  correctly  applies  to 

the  situation  of  this  place  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  country. 

A  creek  of  considerable  magnitnae  once  flowed  from  near  the  church  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  Hob-hole  Sluice,  which  gave  great  facilities  for 
the  inhabitants  to  follow  the  occupation  of  fishermen ;  and  persons  were  living 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  who  remembered  the  fishing-boats 
coming  so  near  the  church,  that  the  fishermen  used  to  dry  their  nets  upon  the 
wall  of  the  churchyard.  These  circumstances  point  out  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  parish ;  which  is  literally  Fish,  or  Fisherman's  Toft  or  mil, — ^FishtofL 
The  Domesday  account  of  Fishtoft  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Land  of  Earl  Alan,  Toft  hundred.  In  Toft  are  three  carucates '  of  land  to  be  taxed  in 
the  soke  of  Drayton.  Land  to  three  ploughs.  Seventeen  sokemen  have  there  five  ploughs 
and  a  half,  and  twenty  acres  of  meadow.  Lands  of  Wido  de  Credon  manor.  In  Toft 
Adestan  had  nine  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed.  Land  to  as  many  ploughs.  Wido  has 
there  three  ploughs,  and  one  sokeman  and  nine  viUanes,  and  one  bordar'  having  four 
ploughs.  There  is  a  church  and  a  priest,  and  one  mill  of  ten  shillings,  and  sixty  acres  of 
meadow.    Value  in  King  Edward's  time  eight  pounds,  now  ten." 

This  extract  informs  us  that  Adestan  was  proprietor  of  tins  parish  prior  to 
the  Conquest 

William  de  Huntingfield,  and  Joan  his  mother,  claimed  to  have  free  warren  in 
Toft,  by  grant  of  King  Henry  L,  dated  14th  April,  27th  of  his  reign  (1127). 
They  claimed  also  a  view  of  frank-pledge,  and  sundry  other  privileges  in  Toft. 
The  jury  did  not  sanction  the  claim.'*     At  the  same  time  Alan  de  Hiptoft 


'  Dr.  Thoroton  saySf  *'  Carucates  and  hides 
were  the  very  same,  and  esteemed  to  contain  100 
acres,  six  score  to  the  hundred,  but  were  assuredly 
more  or  less  according  to  the  lightness  or  stiffness 
of  the  soil.**  Dr.  Illingworth,  in  his  account  of 
Scampton,  p.  14,  says,  **  Lands  in  Uncolnshire,  as 
set  forth  in  Domesday,  were  measured  and  taxed 
according  to  carucates  and  not  hides,  and  that 
when  carucates  are  mentioned  and  not  hides,  then  a 
carucate  contained  as  much  as  the  hide,  which  was 
about  six  score  acres."     This  is  stated  by  the 


Doctor  upon  the  authority  of  Walter  de  Wittesey, 
a  monk  of  Peterborough. 

^  Bordar.  A  boor  or  husbandman  holding  a 
little  house  ^^vith  »ome  land  for  husbandry ;  '*  they 
were  of  less  servile  condition  than  the  send  and 
villanes,  and  held  their  land  on  the  condition  of 
supplying  the  lord  of  the  manor  with  poultry  and 
eggs,  and  other  small  provisions  for  his  board  and 
entertainment." — Cow  ell. 

'  Placita  de  quo  Warranto^  p.  373. 
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view  of  frank-pledge,  &c.,  which  was  granted  him.*     Wamerius  de 
Ralph  de  Qoappeloae,  and  Ralph  de  Fenne,  held  lands  under  the  Duke 
lond  in  Toft  and  Fenne,  20th  Henry  IIL  (1236).« 
[ing  granted  to  Robert  de  Tatteshale  and  his  heirs  free  warren  over  all 
me  lands  in  Toft,  in  1257.^ 

?e8ta  de  Nevill  gives  the  following  infoi*mation  respecting  Fishtoft;. 
Fenne  held  of  the  fee  of  Petronilla  the  eleventh  pait  of  one  fee  in  Toft 
.  de  Engayne  held  the  eleventh  part  of  one  fee.  Alan  de  Hippetoft 
arth  part  of  one  fee.  John  de  Huntingfield  held  a  tenth  part  of  one 
I  the  village  of  Toft 

de  Fenne  held  in  Toft  a  fourth  part  of  one  knight's  fee ;  and  John  de 
m  held  a  sixteenth  part  of  one  knight's  fee  in  the  same,  of  Petronilla  de 
ad  she  of  the  honour  of  Richmond. 

de  Fenne  held  in  the  same  and  in  the  wapentake  of  Eirton,  a  tenth 
le  knight's  fee  ut  supra. 

nd  which  John  de  Toynton  held  under  Petronilla  de  Croun,  was  held 
'  the  King  in  capite. 

de  Huntingfield  paid  the  90«.  scutage*  for  three  fees  one  quarter  less, 
held  of  Petronilla  de  Croun  in  Toft  and  Frampton,  and  she  of  the  King 

de  Vaux  held  land  in  Toft,  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  in  the  reign  of 
I. 

^6,  William  de  Huntingfield  held  ten  tenements  of  Henry  de  Long- 
y  scutage  service,  the  said  Henry  held  of  the  King  in  capite^  by  what 
as  not  known.*  In  the  same  year  Hugh  Finch  and  Alan  de  Hiptoft 
►ft  are  mentioned.^  The  property  of  Peter  de  Savoy,  in  this  parish, 
.  to  the  Crown  in  1281  ;^  and  in  the  same  year  Alice,  the  widow  of 
Bemak,  held  lands,  tenements,  and  rents  in  Toft,  by  right  of  dower." 
nbsidy  of  the  none  or  ninth,  levied  25th  Edward  I.  (1297),  upon 
ral  stock  and  produce;  the  inhabitants  of  Fishtoft  were  assessed 
jL ;  and  four  persons  so  assessed  paid  a  ninth,  or  9«.  2(JL^ 
r,  the  son  of  W  alteb,  was  assessed  for  1  packhorse,  'Ss. ;  1  ox,  4«. ;  1 

2  quarters  of  maslin  or  mixed  com,  2&  6d.  per  quarter ;  1  quarter  of 
5d. ;  hay  and  fodder,  Is.     Total,  I85.  6d. ;  tax,  28.  O^d. 

the  son  of  Warin,  was  assessed  for  1  packhorse,  Ss. ;  1  ox,  4«. ;  1 
;  1  stirk.  Is.  4(i ;  2  quarters  of  maslin,  5s. ;  1  quarter  of  beans,  2s. ; 
fodder.  Is. ;  and  for  1  cart,  Is.  Total,  IL  2s.  4c?,;  tax,  2s.  5id. 
son  of  Robert,  was  assessed  for  1  ox,  5s. ;  1  cow,  4«.  6d. ;  1  calf.  Is. ; 
rse,  3«.  6d. ;  2  quarters  of  maslin,  5«. ;  1  quarter  and  a  half  of  oats, 
md  hay  and  fodder,  12d  Total  assessment,  1/.  25.  3d. ;  tax,  2s.  5^d. 
Donne  was  assessed  for  1  packhorse,  3s. ;  1  ox,  4». ;  1  cow,  5s. ;  2 
[)f  maslin,  5s. ;  1  quarter  of  oats.  Is.  6d. ;  and  for  hay  and  fodder,  12dL 
s.  6d. ;  tax,  2s.  2d. 

0,  Ralph  de  Rochford  was  ordered  by  the  King's  Court  at  Lincoln  to 
rtain  road  at  Toft,  near  Freiston,  wnich  he  had  unjustly,  and  without 
ructed,  to  the  injury  of  the  free  tenants  of  Lucia  Peachee.'® 
luage  and  twenty-four  acres  of  land  and  meadow,  the  property  of  Robert 

ie  quo  Warranto^  p.  399.  '    afterwards  compounded  for  by  a  money  payment 

al  MSS,  British  Museunij  No.  16,118.  !    called  scutage. — Hewitt  on  Armour^  p.  99. 

Roils  XLI.,  Henry  III.  membrane  2.  ^  Hundred  Rolls. 

E  or  EvcuAGE,  Service  by  the  Shield ;  ^  Inquis,  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

^ht's  service  by  which  the  tenant  was  j        "  Ibtd.  vol.  iv.  p.  446. 

V  his  lord  to  the  field.  »  Subsidy  Rolls. 

f  RoUit  1276.    The  actual  service  was  '       '"  Abbretiatio  Rotul.  Orig.  p.  113. 
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de  Willonghby^  and  Margaret  his  wife»  are  mentioned  in  1316.^  At  an  mqu- 
tution  held  in  this  year  at  Lincohi,  John  Rasshee  had  license  to  assign  one  toft 
with  the  appurtenances  in  Toft,  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bolington.  The 
said  toft  was  held  by  the  service  of  2«.  per  annum,  and  it  was  found  to  be  worth 
12(L  per  annum  beyond  the  said  service.* 

An  ancient  MS.  gives  the  following  account  of  this  parish  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century :  — 


'^  In  Toft  are  twelve  carucates  of  land,  of  whioh  William  de  Huntingfield  holds  6  < 
of  the  fee  of  Croon,  liable  to  geld.'  Alan  de  Hippetoft  holds  one  canicate  of  the  same  Ibe  by 
the  same  servioe.  Ralph  de  Rochford  holds  one  canicate  of  the  same  fee  by  the  same 
service.  Matilda  of  Stepington  ^  holds  one  canicate  of  the  same  fee,  bj  the  same  aervioey  of 
which  canicate  Hugh  of  Qorham  holds  two  ozgangs,  and  Ralph  de  Rodiford  four  omngia 
The  same  Ralph  holds  two  canicates  and  a  half  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  by  muitaiy 
service ;  and  Luke  Peche  holds  half  of  a  canicate  of  land  of  the  same  fee^  by  the  i 


In  1331  ^5  Edward  nL)^  the  King  granted  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Saint  Catherme  without  Lincoln,  and  their  successors,  free  warren  over  all  their 
demesne  lands  in  Toft;,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.^ 

In  1333,  the  parish  of  Toft  was  assessed  lOL  to  a  subsidy  ;^  and  the  inhabi- 
tants and  tenants  thereof,  82.  17«.  lOd,  in  a  subsidy  of  a  finieenth.'  Sixty-four 
persons  were  assessed  to  this  latter,  among  whom  the  names  of  Huntinfffield, 
Boterwyck,  Bustard,  Gbu:diner,  Rochford,  Carter,  Newcomen,  Wilby,  ESdieB, 
Hardy,  Tuck,  Leek,  Horn,  Sibsey,  Bayard,  Wate,  Gilbert,  Newland,  and 
Bennet  occur.  A  ffrant  of  a  none  was  made  by  the  Parlianient  in  14  Ed- 
ward IIL  (1340),  including  the  ninth  sheaf,  the  ninth  fleece,  the  ninth  lamb,  Ac. 
This  none  in  the  village  m  Toft  was  valued  at  16L  6«.  8dL,  including  the  tern- 
poralties  of  the  Abbot  of  Eirksted,  valued  at  18^. ;  those  of  the  Abbot  of 
Kevesby,  valued  at  I2d. ;  those  of  the  Prior  of  Freiston,  valued  at  4«.,  and  the 
none  of  the  Parson  of  Toft,  valued  this  year  at  4«.^  In  1431,  the  parish  of  Toft 
was  allowed  to  export  2  sacks,  1  stone,  8  lbs.,  and  3  qrs.  of  wool,  being  its  pro- 

E)rtion  of  30,000  sacks  allowed   to  the  whole  kingdom.*®    In  1348,  Thomas 
amack  held  100  acres  of  land  in  Toft;"  and,  in  1370,  John  de  Coppeldyk 
held  land  and  tenements  in  this  parish.*^ 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  deed  of  manumission,  or  act  of 
giving  freedom  to  a  bondsman  and  his  posterity,*^  dated  47  Edward  III. ;  which 
was  given  by  Ralph  Rochford,  of  Rochford  Tower,  and  an  inhabitant  of  this 
parish  in  that  year  (1373):  — 

"  To  all  the  faithful  iu  Christ  to  whom  this  present  writing  shall  come,  Ralph  of  Roch- 
ford, knight,  health  in  the  Lord. 

"  Ye  shall  know  that  I  have  manumitted  and  made  free  Thomas  the  son  of  Alexander 
Benrige,  dwelling  in  Bemiington,  with  all  his  posterity,  begotten  and  to  be  begotten,  and 
with  all  his  chattels,  moveable  and  immoveable.  So,  to  wit,  that  neither  I,  the 
aforesaid  Rjilph,  nor  my  heirs,  nor  any  one  by  us,  nor  iu  our  name,  shall  from  hence- 
forward be  able  to  demand  or  sell  any  claim  of  the  right  of  senile  tenure  (villenage)  upon 
the  aforesaid  Thomas  and  his  posterity  in  any  manner  whatever  ;  and  from  all  j>owers  of 

'  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  i.  p.  286.  ;        »  Ibid.  '®  Ibid. 

][  Inquis,  ad  quod  damnum ^  9  Edward  II.  \        '"  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 


Land-tax ;  at  this  time  25.  per  bide,  annually. 
— Krliiah*8  Domesday y  p.  219. 

*  Tliis  family  name  has  probably  some  connexion 
with  the  house  in  Skirbeck  parish,  called  Stepping- 
stone  House,  and  in  the  Corporation  Records  (1562), 
Sterenson^s  House. 

*  Colk's  MSS.  vol.  xliv.  fol.  47. 

*•  Charter  Rolls f  Edward  III.  No.  28.  j    and  Camdkn's  Britannia 

'  Subsidy  Rolls.  "  Ibid, 


Jltid.  303. 
'^  From  the  original  in  the  archives  of  the  Gentle- 
man's  Sucipfy  at  Spalding ;  to  it  is  appended  the 
seal  (in  red  wax)  of  Sir  Ralph  Rochford,  who  was 
Lord  of  Bcning^ton,  aud  also  of  an  inferior  manor  in 
Freiston,  snbordinr.te  to,  and  held  of,  the  Credona 
or  Creon  fee.— >Vf  Stukeley's  Itinerary t  Iter  I., 
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thiB  kind  are  excluded  forever  by  these  presents.  In  testimony  of  which  thing,  I  have 
placed  my  seal  to  this  present  writing.  Tliese  being  witnesses  :  Thomas  de  Dost  of  Toft, 
Ralph  Faroeuz,  Alan  de  Claxby  of  Freiston,  Ralph  de  Derby,  William,  the  son  of  Roger  de 
Benington,  and  others.  Given  at  Freiston  on  the  morrow  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Bi^tist,  in  the  fortynseventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  after  the 
Conquest."* 

A  subsidy  was  ffnmted  to  Edward  III.,  in  1377,  of  12d,  on  each  beneficed 

clerk,  and  4cL  on  mose  not  beneficed.     To  this  subsidy,  Dominus  John  D * 

paid  12dL,  and  John,  William,  Peter,  Robert,  and  Thomas,  chaplains,  Ad.  each. 

In  1381,  a  subsidy,  in  the  form  of  a  poll-tax,  was  granted  to  Richard  XL,  of 
3  groats  each  on  all  persons  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  ;^  193  persons  in 
the  parish  of  Toft  were  taxed  under  this  grant,  of  whom  83  were  females.  The 
names  of  Rochford,  Clement,  Carter,  Warwick,  Hudson,  De  Fenne,  Barrett, 
Norman,  Cowper,  Hinson,  Gilbert,  Symondson,  Warner,  Shavelock,  Bustard, 
Fish,  Norton,  Wate,  Pearson,  Newland,  Uttyns,  Roper,  Horn,  Bard,  Smyth, 
Fly,  Swynhird,  Wilby,  Castell,  Coke,  Taylor,  Piper,  Wylly,  Barker,  Henmet, 
Eyme,  oibsy,  Devnes,  Malbynson,  Hubbard,  Wells,  and  Symson,  occur  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Toft  at  this  period. 

In  1395,  Richard  II.  confirmed  to  Constantino  de  Clyfton,  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Robert  de  Tattershall,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  charter  of  free  warren  over 
all  his  demesne  lands  in  Toft,  which  were  granted  to  the  said  Robert  in  1257.* 
Joan,  widow  of  Henry  de  Brounfleete,  *^  formerly  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York," 

and  latterly  married  to Willoughbv,  held  Willoughby  House  and  Manor, 

in  Fiahtoft,  in   1434.*      The  Willoughby  family  held  much  property  in  this 
parish  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.^      In    1447,  Ralph   de 
Kochford  held  74«.  rent  in  Toft  and  Fenne ;  and  John,  Parson  of  Tofte,  held 
there  4«.  rents  of  lands  which  lately  belonged  to  Walter  Engayne.^    A  grant  was 
made  by  the  clergy,  in  1453,  of  one-tentli  on  benefices,  taxed  or  untaxed,  for 
two  years.     The  church  of  Tofte  was  assessed  at  15L  6«.  8d.,  and  paid  It  IO5. 8<L 
for  its  tentL®    William  Quadring,  of  Toft,  is  mentioned  by  Fuller,  about  this 
time,  as  one  of  the  principal  "  gentry  of  the  county,"     In  1472,  Richard  and 
Itobert  Welles,  who  were  attainted  for  treason,  held  tlie  manors  of  Toft,  and  of 
Hiptoft  Hall,  in  Toft.»    The  Abbey  of  Croyland  held,  in  Fishtoft  in  1535,  an 
Annual  manorial  quit-rent  of  SL  lOs.  S^d.      The  Rectory  of  Fishtoft  and  the 
{"ree  Chapel  of  Fenne  are  mentioned  tliis  year,^*^    At  this  time  also  the  Master 
Hud  College  of  Tattershall  held  property  in  Toft,  producing  I65.  Sd.  annually; 
Hnd  the  Monastery  of  Croxton  had  property  which  produced  2L  2«.'^  annually. 
^Iso  the  Priory  of  Hornby,  in  Leicestershire,  paid  an  annual  fee  to  the  bailiff*  of 
Toft  of  6«.  Sd,^^    In  1544,  a  subsidy  of  15Z.  145.  was  levied  upon  the  parish,  and 
Vrhich  was  paid  by  the  inhabitants  "  possessed  of  goods,"  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing scale : — id   in  the  pound  upon  all  persons  possessing  goods  valued  at 
^x>m  20«.  to  5L  ;   from  5i  to  lOi,  Sd.  in  the  pound ;    from  lOi  to  20t,  1«.  4rf. 


''Maddox,  in  bis  Formulare  Anglicanumfgiyta 
eral  of  these  maniunissions,  fol.  416-21.  Some 
"^irhereof  are  in  Uiese  terms  and  phrases.  There  are 
llkewiie  many  grants  there  to  Keligions  and  others, 
^W  Vfllanes,  their  seqnel  (or  posterity),  and  goods. 
^Qch  property  had  the  lords  then  in  boDd  or  base 
tenants.  The  last  of  Maddox*8  precedents  of  this 
kind  is  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time.*'~lftnu/ffs  of  Spald- 
tta«^  Society,  vol.  iii.  fol.  29. 

'  This  was  John  Deynes,  who  was  rector  of  Toft 
mt  that  time;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Corpiis  Christi  at  Boston  in  1382. 

'  See  an  aoeoont  of  this  subsidy  at  page  58. 
«  Paiemt  Roils,  iviii.  Richard  II. 


\ 


•  Inquis.  post  Mortem  J  vol.  iv.  p.  157. 

•  This  family  held  at  this  period  property  in 
about  sixty  parishes  in  Lincolnshire.  The  enumer- 
ation of  Robert  de  Willoughbv*s  property  in  only 
seventeen  of  these,  amounted  to  20  messuages, 
4  mills,  100  acres  of  arable,  100  of  meadow,  200  of 
pasture,  100  of  waste,  100  of  moor,  and  1000  of 
marsh  land.  30  Henry  VI.  (1451). 

'  Pipe  Rolls,  25  Henry  VI. 
■  Subsidy  Rolls, 

•  Inquis^post  Mortem,  vol.  iv.  p.  373. 
'"  Valor  Eeclesioitieus. 

"  Valor  EecleaiastieuSf  vol.  iv.  p.  150. 
'=  /Wrf.  p.  151. 

3q 
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in  the  pounds  and  for  all  above,  2s*  in  the  pouDd.  To  tlija  subsidy  sevent^n 
persons  were  charged  various  amounts,  from  10*,  to  2L^  In  1547,  a  monthly 
contributiou,  for  five  montlis,  of  *2L  18a  9tL  per  month,  ^vas  le^^ed  upon  the 
lands  and  goods  of  se^^cntcen  persons  in  Fislitoft,"  The  names  of  Panuel,  Shal- 
lock,  Brigg,  Johnson,  Hrown,  Turj>inj  and  Danes  appear;  also  that  of  Doctor 
Breton,  parson,  whose  rectory  h  a^isessed  at  17*.,  for  which  he  is  charged  5jf<  Sd. 
per  month,  or  1/.  8s*  4d.  for  five  months.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (date  un- 
certain), Francis  Pannell  clainieti  protection  of  the  Queen  for  his  title  to  the 
advowson  of  the  church  of  Fishtoft,  and  lands  in  that  parish,  fonnerly  the 
property  of  Tliomsw  Pannell*^  In  an  imperfect  MS,  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  title  of  wliich  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  date  conae<iuently  tost,  but 
which  is  evidently  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  probably  a  court-roll  of  the 
manor  of  Roos  Hall,  in  Freiston>  are  several  entries  relating  to  the  parish  of 
Toft,  flhowing,  that  Thomas  Browne  and  twelve  other  persons,  inhabitajits  of 
this  parish,  then  held  lands  therein,  for  ^^'hich  they  paid  annual  c[uit-renta, 
^^nounting  to  2L  I7s,  QJrf.^  The  advowson  of  the  chureh  of  Toft  was  in  the 
3session  of  the  Tam  worth  family  in  1 565,  when  John  Tarn  worth.  Esq,,  one  of 
tne  grooms  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  devised  it  to  his  "  nere  cosen  and  kin^nan,'' 
Allen  Kynge,  in  tlie  event  of  the  said  John  TamwortU  dying  without  line^ 
descendants/ 

LELiMj'e  (about  1575)  notice  of  Fishtofl  is  as  follows : — 

"The  Lord  Motiteville  haii  a  gcwdly,  grcut,  ami  ancient  raanorjilace  at  Fiechetoft,  a  mik 
from  Bofiton.  It  i^^  dow  all  in  ruine^  and  longed  to  the  Lord  AV  illoughliy,  and  now  to  tlw 
Duke  of  SntJblk,  The  Lord  Montcville's  lacLls  cam  partly  by  he jrc  general  to  the  Bekea, 
and  thena  by  heyre  g^iueral  to  tlie  Willoughbys/' * 


A  subsidy  was  levied  in  1591,  in  which  the  parish  of  Fishtoft  was 
109L:  viz.  Anthony  Sliallock  12/,,  and  Nicholas  Kobertson  IH.,  for  lands;  ajoi, 
seven  persons  B6L  for  poodsj  the  anionnt  of  the  subsidy  is  not  stated.^     Another 
subsidy  was  raised  in  1593,  in  which  Fishtoft  was  taxed  ISL  6s,  8d.* 

The  parish  of  Fishtoft  was  taxed  lOL  178.  Ad.  in  the  subsidy  of  1597,  towank 
which  Nicholas  Robynson,  William  Robynson,  John  Johnson,  and  Richard 
Bustard,  paid  51.  Ss.  for  their  lands;  and  Peter  Thaeker,  Thomas  Briggs, 
Henry  Julian,  and  Richard  Sibsey,  and  four  others,  5L  9«.  4d.  for  their  eoods. 
Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  held,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1598,  land  and 
tenements  in  Fishtoft  of  the  annual  value  of  40«. ;  the  tenure  by  which  they 
were  held  is  not  stated.  By  his  will,  this  property  descended  to  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas  Cecils 

In  1610,  Fishtoft  paid  51.  3s.  Ad.;  in  1624,  3/.  178.  Ad.;  and,  in  1629, 
7/*  145.  8d.  tow^ards  the  subsidies  of  those  years  respectively.  In  1642,  the 
parish  paid  a  subsidy  of  S6L  8s.  7d.y  levied  upon  the  lands  and  goods  of  101 
mdividuals,  among  whom  occur  the  names  of  the  Countess  of  Lindsey  and  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram;  Nightingale  Kyme,  Esq.,  paid  for  the  lease  of  the  lands  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  "  being  better  than  the  rent,"  22.  5«.  3<i 
George  Marshall,  clerk,  was  assessed  4i  per  annum  for  his  parsonage,  upon 
which  he  paid  \L  58.  tax.  The  names  of  Whiting,  Robinson,  Sibsey,  and 
Kelsey,  frequently  occur,  and  those  of  Pinchbeck,  Parish,  Tunnard,  and  Pishey, 
once  each.^^ 


I 
I 

I 


'  Subsidy  Rolls. 

»  Ibid. 

^  Chancery  Suits,  temp.  EUzahelhyyo\.  ii.  p.  310. 

*  Cotton  MSS.  Tiberius  F.  iii.  pp.  165-8. 

*  Barleian  Charters^  British  Museum,  80,  F.  26. 


"  Lkland's  Itinerary,  vol.  vii.  p.  153. 

'  Harleian  MSS.  366,  p.  191. 

«  Subsidy  Rolls, 

9  Peck's  Desiderata  Cwiota,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v.  p.  37. 

^^  Ibid,  under  the  Tarioiu  years. 
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In  1661,  Fishtoft  paid  2L  to  a  subsidy  levied  that  year.  During  the  same 
year  (1661),  "a  free  and  voluntary  gift"  was  presented  to  Charles  11.  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  to  which  the  town  of  Fishtoft  contributed 
3iL  15«.  4rf.  by  the  subscription  of  seventeen  individuals,  including  the  names  of 
Bryan  and  Ezekiel  Johnson,  Thomas  and  Christopher  Tunnard,  John  Kime, 
Thomas  Bowser,  John  Parish,  Vincent  and  Thomas  Taylor,  and  William 
Martin. 

The  manor  of  Fishtoft  changed  possessors  very  frequently  during  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.     In  1249,  it  was  the  property  of  Robert  de 
Tateshall,*  and,  in  1257,  it  was  held  by  Roger  de  Huntingfield,*  and,  in  1258, 
John  de  la  Lade  was  the  possessor.^     In  1274,  "  William  de  Huntingfield  and 
all  his  ancestors  from  the  Conquest  are  said  to  have  held  the  manor  of  Toft  and 
its  appurtenances,  valued  at  SOL  per  annum  and  more.**     The  taxes,  frank- 
pled^,  &C.,  yielding  6«.  Sd.^    In  1276,  a  jury  found,  that  William  de  Hunting- 
field  neld  this  manor,  by  the  gift  of  the  ancestors  of  Petronilla  de  Vallibus,  and 
that  his  tenure  was  by  Scdtage  service,^     In  1292,  the  advocation  of  the  church 
and  the  manor  of  Toft  was  considered  to  belong  to  the  Prior  of  Sixhills,  in  this 
county.^     It  was  in  that  year  held  bjr  Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath,  for  the  said 
prior.^     The  manor  of  Toft  was  again  vested  in  the  Huntingfield  family  in 
1303,  when  Roger  Huntingfield  and  Joyusa,  his  wife,  are  said  to  have  held  it® 
In  the  same  year,  another  manor  in  Toft  was  held  by  Robert  de  Tateshalle.^ 
The  manor  of  Toft  was  held  by  William  de  HuntingiSeld  in  1313;*°  and  by 
Roeer  de  Huntingfield  in  1337."     In  1350,  Eva,  wife  of  Robert  de  Tateshalle, 
hela  the  manor  belonging  to  that  family  ;'^  and  the  same  manor  (we  think)  was 
held,  in  1367,  by  Henry  de  Percy  and  Joan  his  wife;  it  is  then  called  "the 
manor  of  Toft,  near  the  Witham."*^    John  de  Orreby  (of  the  Tatteshall  family) 
held  it  in  1381  ;**  and  Marie  de  Roos,  wife  of  John  de  Roos  de  Hamlake,  held 
it  in  1395.*^    This  was  not  the  manor  of  Toft,  or  that  called  Hiptoft,  since 
William  de  Huntingfield  held  both  these  in  1376.^6     Henry  de  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  held  the  manor  of  Toft  in  1396.'^     In  1421,  Robert  de  Wil- 
loDghby,  Lord  of  Eresby,  released  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Furnyvall, 
Hobert  Roos,  knight,  Robert  Kyme,  Richard  Yerburgh,  and  others,  the  manor 
of  Toft,  in  Holland.^®   We  cannot  reconcile  this  with  two  other  statements  made 
on  good  authority ;  first,  that,  in  1434,  "  Joan,  widow  of  Henry  de  Brounfleete, 

fVnnnerly  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  married  to Wil- 

loughby,  held  Willoughby  House  and  Manor  ;"*^  and,  secondly,  that,  in  1451, 
Hobert  Willoughby  (Miles)  held  the  manor  of  Toft,  also  that  of  Hyptoft  Hall, 
in  Toft.^  Probably  the  manor  released  in  1421  was  only  some  subordinate 
portion  of  the  whole.  In  1472,  Richard  and  Robert  Welles  held,  at  the  time  of 
t:heir  attaint  for  high  treason,  the  manor  of  Toft  and  of  Hyptoft  Hall,  in 
Toft.**  We  find  very  few  notices  of  the  manor  after  this  date.  "  The  Lord  of 
the  Manor  held  Willoughby  Hall  in  1662  ;" 22  but  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
The  same  entry  occurs  again  in  1709.^^     In  1724,  John  Kenrick,  Esq.,  and  Sir 


'  Abhreviaiio  PlacUorum^  p.  230. 

*  Inqtds.  post  Mortem^  p.  16. 
»  Ibid.  p.  17. 

*  Hundred  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  34S. 

*  Ibid. 

I  Abbrev.  P tacit,  p.  230. 

*  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  p.  I'll. 

"  Ibid.  180.  »  lUd.  181. 

'**  Ibid.  255. 

'*  Inguis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

'*  Ibid.  p.  165. 

>'  Ibid.  p.  290.     It  has  been  suggested  that  Toft, 


near  the  Witham^  might  mean  Brotherto/t,  which 
was  then,  as  well  as  Fishtoft,  generally  known  as 
Toft. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 

'*  Ibid.  p.  183. 

"5  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

»'  Close  Roll  XIX.  Richard  II.  m.  20  d. 

'«  Close  Rolls  IX.  Henry  V.  m.  25  d. 

'"  Calend.  Inquis.  post  Mortem j  vol.  iv.  p.  157. 

»  Ibid.  p.  252.  21  jf^i^  p   273. 

"  Fishtoft  Acre  Books  for  those  years. 

»  Ibid. 
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Jefierey  Palmer  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Toft.^  Probably  the  former  was 
owner  of  the  manor  in  1709^  when  he  held  a  mansion  near  tlie  church.*  Buxton 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Fishtoft  with  Hiptoft,  in  1819 ;  the 
Rev.  K  Brown  is  the  present  holder  of  that  manor.  Vincent  Amcotts,  Eisq., 
held  a  mansion  and  e^ht  acres  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Boston  to  Spilsmr,  in  1733,  near  Hilldyke  Brid^^  and  called  the  manor 
of  Hilldyke,  in  Fishton.  The  mansion  was  situated  unmediately  north  of  the 
Gowbriclge  Drain ;  the  property  still  belongs  to  the  Amcotts  fiunily.' 


"  The  parish  church  of  Fishtoft  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower 
steeple  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  is  flanked  by  buttresses  at  the  angles  in  six  stages ;  the 
lower  stage  is  ornamented  with  a  blank  shield  in  an  octo-foilod  parallelogram.  The  west 
front  has  a  small  door  with  label  springing  from  corbel  heads ;  above  is  a  perpendicular 
window  of  four  lights,  with  an  embattled  transom,  and  ix)inted  arches  witnout  tracerv. 
The  label  rises  from  a  string-course  continued  round  each  front  and  buttress ;  immediately 
above  this  is  a  niche  containing  a  figure  of  the  patron  saint.*  The  belfry  windows  are 
similar  in  each  front,  and  louvre  boarded ;  the  south  front  has  a  window  of  two  Hghts,  with 
trefoiled  tracery,  and  a  quatrefoiled  circle.  The  tower  is  crowned  by  a  plain  embattled 
parapet.    At  each  angle,  a  vane  turns  on  a  tall  iron  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

"  The  west  front  of  the  south  aisle  is  pierced  with  a  window  of  three  lights  cinquefoiled, 
with  perpendicular  tracery  trefoiled.  The  south  front  of  this  aisle  has  a  similar  window, 
and  another  of  three  lights  with  the  same  description  of  tracery. 

"The  north  aisle  has  four  windows  in  good  preserv^ation,  of  three  lights  each,  cinquefoiled 
with  trefoiled  tracery,  and  the  dripstone  terminations  embattled. 


'  Brazikr*s  Map  of  the  Maiwr  and  Parish  of 
Fishtoft,  dated  1724. 

«  Fishtoft  Acre  Rook,  1709.  ^  Ibid.  1733. 

*  St.  Guthlac.  The  tradition  couiiccted  with  this 
statue  was,  that  as  long  as  the  whip — tlie  usual 
insignia  of  the  saint — remained  in  his  hand,  the 
parish  of  Fishtoft  should  not  be  infested  with  rats 
or  mice.  Dr.  Fuller  gave  credence  to  this  vulgar 
prejudice,  and  nsserted  this  really  to  be  the  rase, 


and  that  if  a  house  or  barn  was  built  partly  in 
Fishtoft,  and  partly  in  another  parish,  the  rats  and 
I  mice  would  never  enter  that  part  which  was  in 
Fishtoft. — See  Lkland's  Itinerary,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
I  This  statue  of  St.  Guthlac  is  of  much  earlier 
'  workmanship  than  the  Tower,  and  probably  was  rc- 
;  m»)ved  from  some  part  of  the  old  church.  The 
I  hand  bearing  tht  whip,  and  of  course  the  whip, 
I   have  long  been  broken  away. 
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**  The  clerestory  nave  has  five  windows  on  each  side,  of  three  lights  trefoiled,  with  perpen- 
dicular tracery  trefoiled.  The  east  end  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  cross,  rising  m)m  an 
embattled  basement.  At  the  north-east  angle  is  the  rood  turret,  surmounted  by  a  plain 
octi^nal  cone,  ending  in  a  large  finial. 

"The  chancel  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  much  earlier  erection.  The  south  wall  has 
a  square-headed  ooor,  each  jamb  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  circular  pillar,  having  a 
Norman  capital.  Above  is  an  early  English  window,  between  two  others,  of  three  lights 
each,  with  himdsome  perpendicular  tracery.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  example  of  that  symbolical  design,  in  which  the  architects  of  the  middle  age 
delighted." ' 

A  very  extensive  system  of  repairs  and  restorations  of  the  interior  of  this 
beautiful  parish  church  was  commenced  in  1853,  and  completed  in  July  1854. 
The  sacred  edifice  having  been  reopened,  on  the  completion  of  the  repairs,  on 
the  31st  of  the  last-mentioned  month. 

These  repairs  were  very  judiciously  planned,  and  carefully  superintended 
during  their  execution,  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Henry  Holdsworth ;  and  the 
result  shows  how  much  may  be  done  by  zeal,  well-directed  energy,  and  the 
coTdial  union  of  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  great  and  good  work  of  church  restora- 
tion. The  first  impression  upon  entering  the  churcii  by  the  south  porch  is  very 
striking  and  pleasing.  There  is  an  unity  and  simplicity  of  design,  and  a  com- 
jdeteness  of  execution  about  every  part  of  the  restored  building,  which  excite 
admiration  by  the  general  effect  in  the  first  instance,  and  yield  entire  satisfac- 
ticHi  on  examination  of  the  details.  Those  who  remember  what  the  interior  of 
the  church  was  in  1852,  and  behold  what  it  is  in  1856,  will  be  gratified  and 
mrprised  to  leam^  that  the  chan^  has  been  effected  by  the  watchful  care  of  the 
rector,  the  skill  and  industry  of  able  workmen,  and  tlie  judicious  expenditure 
of  600L,  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
batioiL 

The  repairs  and  restorations  prin- 
cipally consist  in  the  complete  re- 
seating of  the  church ;  the  old  square 
pews  naving  been  replaced  by  open 
oak  seats,  peculiarly  commodious  and 
comfortable.  Every  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence 

of  the  dry  rot,  which  had  occasioned 

ruinous  decay  in  the  floors,  &c.,  of  the 

old  seats.    The  church  is  warmed  by 

atoves  with  descending  flues,  thus  ob- 
viating the  unsightliness  of  smoke- 
pipes.      The    entire   interior  of  the 

ehurch  is  thrown  open  and  restored 

to  its  full  and  fair  proportions,  by  the 

iremoval  of  the  partition  and  gallery 

'^vhich  formerly  stretched  across  the 

^West  end  of  the  nave.       The    ela-  ______ 

V)orately- sculptured    font    has    been  ^._^. 

carefully  cleaned. 

The  beautiful  chancel  screen  has  been  very  skilfully  restored.     The  organ  is 

placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  enclosed  with  a  portion  of  the  rich 


Tlds  deseriptioii  of  Fisbtoft  Church  is  principally  taken  (with  permission),  from  the  account  of  The 
Ckurekei  m  the  Dwition  of  Holland,  published  by  Mr.  Morton  in  1843. 
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screen  whioh  formerly  separated  tlie  nave  from  the  cliancel  of  Froiston  ChurciL' 

The  walls  of  tire  entire  fhurch,  after  liovirig  been  cleared  from  the  plaster  and 
yellow  wash  which  disllgim^l  thciiij  have  been  pohited ;  and  now  afford  abun- 
dant testimony — by  showing  tlie  numerous  fragments  of  Norman  architectun^ 
inserted  in  them — that  t)iey  were  constructed^  in  jtn^at  measure,  witli  the  materiala 
of  an  ohUr  building,  TJie  interior  arches  of  thrc^  windows  of  early  Normal j 
architecture  have  been  restored  to  view  in  the  nortli  wall  of  the  chancel ;  one  of 
these  windows  has  been  opened,  and  filled  with  stained  glass^  and  the  lancet- 
shaped  window  on  the  soutliem  side  of  the  chancel  over  the  old  Norman  door^ 
wfty,  baa  been  similarly  glazecL  Fragments  of  stained  glassj  collected  fnuu 
various  portions  of  the  old  windows,  have  l^ecn  inserted  with  much  t^iste  within 
the  upper  portion  of  the  central  division  of  the  east  window.  The  space  in  front 
of  the  Gonnnimion-table  has  been  enclosed  with  a  neat  oak  railing,  and  paved 
with  encaustic  tilea,  and  the  table  raised  three  ste()S  from  the  flrior  of  the  chanceL 
Two  ambries  of  Norman  architecture  were  discovered  ;  one  below  the  east 
window  of  the  chancel,  the  other  near  the  east  end  of  the  northern  walL  Ther« 
is  also  a  piscina  near  the  east  end  of  the  southern  walh  A  convenient  vestry 
has  been  erecte<I  adjoining  the  north  wjdl  of  the  chancelj  of  cori'^esp^indin;^ 
architecture;  and  a  new  porch  of  good  dimensions,  and  in  appropriate  BtyK 
supplies  the  place  of  the  old  rme,  near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  j^i 
inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  churcii  makes  it  evident  that  the  building  haa 
been  erected  at  three  ditferent  periods.  Tiie  chancel  being  decided!}^  of  early 
Nonnan  construction,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  of  an  earlier  style  of  architecture 
than  the  tower* 

The  Domesday  Survey  states,  that  there  was  a  church  in  Toft  at  the  dale  of 
that  valuable  do<.^ument  The  present  church  isj  as  we  have  stated,  dedicated 
to  St.  Gutlilac,  who,  in  the  seventh  century,  founded  the  monastery  of  Croyland 
in  this  county.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  monks  of  Croyland  erected  a 
church  in  Toftj  which  was  probably  the  fact,  as  the  "  church  of  Toft,  with  alt 
it5  tythcs  and  customs  "  w:ts  "fdvcn  n]Hm  the  nhnv  of  St.  Gnthhc  at  Croyland, 
to  the  abbot  thereof,  to  build  a  cell  for  the  monks  of  Croyland  in  the  church  at 
Freiston,  by  Alan  de  Croun,"  in  the  twelfth  century ,2  and  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  monastery  until  its  dissolution. 

The  exterior  of  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  discoveries  made  during 
the  repairs  and  renovations  of  1854,  make  it  evident  that  the  present  nave  and 
aisles  are  of  considerably  later  date  than  the  chancel,  and  constructed,  in  great 
measure,  with  the  materials  of  an  older  building. 

The  following  arms  and  monuments  were  in  this  church  when  Mr.  Holles 
took  his  notes :  — 

Cayicellion. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  giiles,  3  plates IIiintin<(fi€ld. 

Gules,  a  cross  patonce  or,  a  border  sable  charged  with  crosses,  botonny,  arg. 

Empaled.  |  Q"arteri  v,  Word  a,ui  Beke WiUon^hbi,. 

^  ( ISable,  a  bend  between  6  crosses,  botonny,  arg. Languulers. 

Quarterly. Cromicdl  and  Tateshale. 

Sable,  a  cross  engrailed,  or. Ufford. 

Aznre,  a  bend  or,  a  label  of  3  points,  arg. Scrope. 

Or,  on  a  fesse  gules,  3  plates. Hunthiafield. 

Quarterly,  Ufford  and  Beke. WiUoughby. 


I 


I 


'  This  screen  was   carelessly   suffered    to    fall,  by  the  Rev.  Rector  of  Fishtoft,  by  his  purchase  of 

during  the  progress  of  some  repairs   in   Freiston  j  them  for  the  use  of  his  own  church. 

Church,  and  the  fragments  were  thrown  aside  in  n  |  *  See  a  full  account  of  this  gift  at   page  508, 

luraber-hole,  whence  a  portion  of  them  was  rescued  |  under  the  head  of  Freiston. 
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Hie  jacet  Dnus  Johes  Wessington,  quondam  Rector  Ecclie  de  Fishtofb,  qui  obiit  30  die 
liartii  A.  Dni  1416,  &c. 

In  Fenestra  InsuUi  borealisy  v\dgo  Robertson^ s. 

Quarterly,  ^ord  and  Beke. WiUoiighhy. 

Quarterly,  Prance  and  England. 

Emoaled.  \  Q^^^^lv,  UWord  and  Beke. WiUoughbi/. 

*^       \  Sable,  a  bena  between  6  crosses,  botonny,  arg. LanguiUera. 


Super  murum  depicta, 

"Vert  on  a  cl 
pierced,    g 
Empaled.  •< 


Vert  on  a  chevron  arg.  3  cinquefoils ") 

pierced,    gules   between    as    many  >  —  Francis  Robertson 
narts  trippant  of  the  2nd.  J  of  Risinprize. 

Argent,  on  a  chief  gu.  2  annulets  braced  of  the  lst>  over  all  a  bend 
engrailed  azure. 

Super  Sedilia  6. 

A  chevron  between  2  annulets  braced     )  . 
3  crosses  botonny,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  )     ^* 
Ermine,  on  a  bend,  a  mullet,  m  chief )  t . 
2  annulets  braced  )    ^^* 

In  Fenestra  Campanilts. 

Orate  pro  aiabus  Galfridi  Paynell  et  Anne  Uxoris  ejus. 

r  Gules,  2  chevrons  arg. Paynell. 

Empaled.  <  Gules,  a  fe«se  between  3  waterbougets  erm. Meres. 

(  Party  per  pale,  az.  and  gu.  a  pelican  arg. 

In  Fenestra  Insula  australis. 

r  Gules,  2  chevrons  arg.  with  a  martlet. PayneU. 

Emi)aled. <  Argent,  a  chief  gules,  over  all  a  bend  engrailed,  * f^. 

(     az.  with  an  aimulet.  J  ^' 

PayndCs  crest, a  drake's  head  erased,  azure. 

Tumulus  juxta  ingressum  CanceUi. 

Orate  pro  aiabus  Galfridi  Paynell,  armig  et  Anne  uxoris  ejus,  obiit  ille    —    —    — 
^e  Mensis    —    —    —    A^  Dni    —    —    —    Ilia  14^  die  Aprilis  Ano  Dm  1521. 
Empaled.  \  ^^}^^  ^  chevron^  argent-— Paynell 

*^      I  Gules,  a  fcsse  between  3  waterbougets  ermme. Meres. 

Tumulus  Marmoreus  Aere  celatus. 
Tumulus  Margerie  uxoris  Rici  Goodinge,  3  combs,  3  spear  heads. 
Ricus  Goodinge  in  laudem  uxoris  hoc  versu  lugubris  posuit.* 


Among  the  inscriptions  existing  at  this  time  are  several  to  the  memory  of 
tie  QumcEY  family,  v^hich  long  inhabited  this  town.  The  eariiest  record  here 
is  Richard  Quincey,  who  died  in  16 — ;  the  latest,  William  Quincey,  who  died 
in  1788. 

Under  the  Commnnion-table  is  a  stone  bearing  the  following  memorials  of  the 
JLyme  family :  — 

Mrs.  Prudence  Kyme  died  October  22d,  1718,  aged  G3. 
Mrs.  Alice  Kyme  died  June  2,  1723,  aged  32. 

The  only  modem  monuments  in  the  church  are  two  neat  tablets  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel.  One  in  memory  of  Francis  Thirkill,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  died, 
23d  November,  1839,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  the  other,  in  memory 

*  Harleian  MSS.  British  Museum,  No.  6829,  pp.  207  and  208. 
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mcifl  Ivertoft  Thirkillj  son  of  the  above,  wlio  died,  9th  May,  1843, 
in  me  thirty-inird  year  of  his  age,  Francis  Richanl  ThirkiU,  grfindsoii  of  the 
finitj  died  16tli  June^  1844,  aged  deveti  years. 

Clergy  in  Fishtoft  before  the  Reformation  ;  — 

1274*  AVilliam  de  Bottewyke,  parson.^ 

1276.  Alan  do  Hipetoft. 

1343.  Adam,  Rector  of  Tofte,* 

1382.  John  Deynes,' 

1406.  John  Wessynffton,  died  30th  March,  1416.* 

1408,   Robort  Ywardby,  Rector  of  Tofte  and  Skirbecke,- 

1440.  William  Jay,  rectorJ' 

1447,  John,  Paraon  of  Tofte,' 

1471.  Wiiliani  Enies,  or  Hernys,  rector/ 

Dr.  William  Breton  wa5  rector  at  the  Reformation*  when  the  value  of  the 
ectory  was  32^  6^,  Sd,-,  out  of  which  he  paid  8 /L  annually  to  the  Abbot  of 
Oroyland  :  and  for  a  chaplain  officiating  in  Fenne  Chapel  (the  foundation  of  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster),  oL^ 

In  1291j  on  the  taxation  of  Nicholas  IV*,  the  Church  of  Toft  was  assessed  at 
15/.  65.  ScLj  and  paid  SL  to  tlie  Prior  of  Freiston.*** 

Names  of  rectors  of  Fishtoft  since  the  Reformation:  — 

1642.  George  Marshall,  rector*^^ 

The  next  we  find  is  from  about — 

1696  to  1705.  Henry  Perkins. 

1705  to  17  M.   William  Cooi.>er. 

1711  to  1717.  John  Powell 

1717  to  1739.  John  Ashcroi^. 

1739  to  178L  Samuel  Whiting, 

1781  to  1790.  John  Vardill 

1790  to  1791.  Chiu^les  Birtwhistle. 

1791  to  181L  John  Viirdlll.  

1811  to  1825.  John  Simpson. 

1825  to  1834.  Richard  Conington. 

1834  to .  Henry  Holdsworth. 

The  Parish  Registers  commence  in  1696. 

The  advowson  of  the  rectory  has  been  held  as  follows : — in  1718,  by  Thomas 
Ashcroft  of  Hagworthingham,  who,  in  that  year,  assigned  it  to  Rev.  John 
Ashcroft  1739,  John  Ashcroft  assigned  it  to  James  Whiting;  1768,  Samud 
Whiting,  rector,  to  J.  Birtwhistle,  gentleman  ;  1794,  W.  A.  and  R.  Birtwhistle, 
trustees,  to  Rev.  John  Simpson;  1811,  Rev.  John  Simpson  to  F.  Thirkill,  Esq.; 
1824,  Rev.  John  Thii-kill  to  F.  Thirkill,  Esq.,  his  brother;  1838,  F.  Thirkill 
to  Rev.  Henry  Holdsworth. 

A  MS.,  dated  1552,  states,  that  long  before  that  time,  land  and  tenements  in 
Fishtoft  were  left  by  Robert  Walnot  and  Robert  Wiffin  for  the  observance  of 
their  obits  in  the  parish  church  of  Fishtoft  There  were  also  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  Leverton  left  by  various  persons  for  the  celebration  of  obits  and  burning 
lights  perpetually  in  Fishtoft  church.  This  MS.  is  very  imperfect,  and  furnishes 
neither  dates,  nor  names,  nor  description  of  property.     There  is,  however,  men- 


»  Hundred  Rolls,  1274. 

*  Roll  of  Corpus  ChrisH  Guild. 
'  Subsidy  Rolls, 

*  Corpus  ChrisH  Guild, 

*  Ibid.  «  Ibid, 
7  Pipe  Rolls. 


"  Corpus  Christi  Guild,  of  which  he  was  alderman 
in  1488. 

»  Valor  Ecclesiasticus.  •»  Ibid. 

*'  Subsidy  Rolls.  Mr.  Marshall  gave  many  books 
to  the  library  in  Boston  Church. 
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tion  of  811  acre  of  arable  land  in  Leverton,  which,  then  lately,  was  in  tenure  of 
Richard  Bnshej,  the  rent  whereof  (20d.^  was  to  be  given  annually  to  the  poor 
of  Fishtoft;  also  the  rent  of  a  cottage  m  Leverton,  lately  belonging  to  Robert 
Gildon,  worth  19<i  annually;  and  an  annual  rent  of  ISs.  ScL  from  lands  of  the 
heirs  of  Thomas  Kycher ;  riven  for  obits  and  alms,  and  other  purposes,  which 
are  not  discoverable  through  the  imperfections  of  the  MS.^ 


FENNE  CHAPEL,  ETC. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  hamlet,  hundred,  or  division  of 
Feni^,  formed  part  of  the  parish  of  Fishtoft  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  that  it 
had  a  chapel,^  and  possessed  and  conferred  manorial  rights  and  privileges. 
The  manor  of  Fenne,  and  land  therein,  were  held  under  the  Richmond  family 
by  Herbertus  Pech^  in  1272.'  Walter  de  Rochford  held  land  in  Fenne  in 
1274,*  and  Raimond  de  Rochford  is  called  "  of  Fenne,"  in  1293.*  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  L,  the  manor  of  Fenne  was  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Brittany 
and  Richmond ;  and  William,  nephew  of  Margaret  de  Fenne,  and  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Roger,  were  jurors  before  the  King's  trustees  held  at  Stamford  at  the 
commencement  of  this  reign.^  Ralph  de  Rochford  is  styled  "  of  Fenne,"  in  1295. 
In  1389,  John  Fenne  was  Chamberlain  of  Trinity  Guild,  Boston.  In  1410, 
land  is  mentioned  as  being  held  in  Fenne  in  connexion  with  Fishtoft.^  The 
family  of  Warwyck  resided  in  Fenne  in  1427.  Robert  de  Rochford  held  land 
m  Fenne  in  1447.  In  1504,  the  manor  of  Fenne  was  the  property  of  William 
Essington,  and  was  purchased  of  him  by  Henry  VII.,  with  sundry  lands  in 
Fenne,  and  other  neighbouring  parishes,  for  the  use  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Westminster,®  About  1590,  Thomas  Pawlyn  is  said  to  have  been  the  owner  of 
'*  the  manor  of  Feanne,  alias  Rochford  Tower,"  and  that  it  was  his  for  a  long 
term  of  years ;  he  probably  held  the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
minster.^     In  the  same  year  Robert  de  Fenna  is  mentioned. 

The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  was  called  Fenn  Chapel  in 
Fishtoft.  It  was  founded  by  William  Rochford,  knight^®  (but  the  date  of  its 
foundation  is  not  known),  "  with  the  intention  that  one  chaplain  should  celebrate 
divine  service  there  for  ever,  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of 
I^e  Fenn  in  Fishtoft,  which  is  distant  from  the  parish  church  one  mile."  The 
Same  MS.  adds,  **  To  this  chapel  there  are  no  lands  or  tenements  appertaining 
Or  belonging."  It  was,  however,  built  before  1300,  since  the  Assize  Rolls  for 
tliat  year  state,  that  about  that  date, — 

^  Simon,  son  of  Roger  Duchy  of  Scremby,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  Fenne,  and  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  thief,  but  objected  to  appear  before  the  court ;  he  had  no  goods, 
^jid  the  town  was  fined  20«.  for  not  attending  an  inquisition  held  for  enquiring  into  the 


In  1504,  the  advowson  of  this  chapel  was  held  by  William  Essyngton,  from 
^Whom  it  was  purchased  by  Henry  VII.,  and  given  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 

*  Hundred  RolU,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

*  Escheat  Rolls. 
«  Hundred  Rolls^  vol.  i.  p.  348. 
^  Inquis.  ad  quod  damnum. 
B  Harleian  MSS,  No.  1498,  p.  54  and  546. 

*  Chancery  Proceedings  in  the  Reign  of  EHzabethy 
vol.  i.  p.  29. 

'0  Cotton  MSS,  Tiberius,  E.  III.  p.  109. 

3r 


»  Cotton  MS,,  Tib.  E.  iii.  fol.  109. 

*  It  was  called  a  free  chapel,  which  implied  a 
^UKpel  founded  within  a  parish,  by  parishioners 
iHiDg  remote  firom  the  parish  church,  without  any 
endowment,  but  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the  foun- 
^ers  or  other  bene&ctors. — Introduction  to  Valor 
SeeUg,  p.  ▼. 

*  Inqmi.  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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»timnster.>     In  1535,  the  free  chai>el  of  F<^mie  was  receiving  an  annual  p^- 

wou  of  5/,  from  tlie  rectory  of  Fishtoftj  as  the  foundation  or  establishmeni  of  the 
abbey  of  Westminster.  An  inqtiisition  was  taken  in  1552,  of  the  income  and 
property  of  tliis  ehajwl,  when  the  annual  emoluments  of  the  chaplain  were  found 
to  be  5i  received  ti'om  the  rectory,  because  he  (the  chaplain)  "  administered  the 
sacraments  of  the  chapel  as  curate,"  The  goods  belonging  to  the  chapel  were 
valued  at  6**,  and  the  jewels  or  plate  {jocaHa)  weighed  siz  ounces.  There 
wci-e  no  other  jewels,  plate,  or  property  whatever.  The  following  occur  as 
ofSciating  chaplains  at  thiii  place  :  — 

1377,  Ilobeil . 

138L  Peter  and  Thomas,  chapla 

1535,  Richard  Parker. 

1552,  Thomas  Sladen* 


LT  the  site  of  the  house  now  known 
wling  from  Rochfortl  Tower,  with 

Fishtoft  Acre-books,  dated  16S2, 
cing  it  there,  and  state  that  at  all 

half  of  pasture  lyin^  there,  were 
ing  from  Rochford  Tower  is  tliere 
•med  part  of  the  land  held  by  the 
nded — of  the  Earls  of  Richmond: 

Church  Green  Lane-  It  agrees 
3  Chai>el  Green  in  all  the  Acre* 

Fishtoft,  diited  1724.  For  these 
tionsj  or  remains  of  ancient  build- 


The  Chapel  was  situated*  we  think ^ 

w  the  "  Ballj"  at  the  junction  of  *^"  '• 

he  highroad  from  Boston  to  Waii 

1709,  1733,  and  1813,  uniformly  ag* 

those  dates  a  tenement  and  two  acrtT* 

known  as  "  Chapel  Green,"  and  *^^  !a 

called  Church  Green  Lane.'     Th 

Rochford  family — by  whom  the  cits 

it  was  also  adjacent  to  the  road  tnen  c 

precisely  with  the  boundaries  assigned  ^n 

books  of  the  parish ;  and  in  Brazier's  I 

reasuns,  although  there  are  no  traces  of 

ings,  nor  even  a  tradition  of  any,  we  iniiuc  \ve  are  justified  in  placing  th^ 

Chatel  of  Fen^^  in  this  locality.     We  have  rrot  met  with  any  description  of  this 

chapel,  or  statement  of  the  tnne  of  its  deoj  >lition. 

The  position  of  the  chapel,  of  course,  esublishes  that  of  tJ^e  cliapelry  or 
h[m)!et  of  Fcim,  but  the  extent  of  the  lattur  cnn  only  he  conjectured.  No  doubt^ 
at  an  early  period,  the  parishes  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck — as  the  greater  part 
of  them  do  at  this  time — ran  in  nearly  parallel  lines  from  the  river  or  sea-banks 
in  the  south,  to  the  borders  of  the  Fen  in  the  north.  There  is  evidence,  almost 
amounting  to  proof,  that  Fishtoft  included  within  its  limits,  at  this  period,  those 
localities  which  are  now  called  Boston  Fen  End,  Willoughby  Hills,  and  Boston 
Long  Hedges,  and  a  portion  of  Hilldyke  Hum ;  and  probably,  also,  much  of 
the  property  inmiediately  west  of  Rochford  Tower,  extending  me  entire  len^di 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Tower  Lane,  and  reaching  westward  to  a  line  which 
may  be  easily  traced.     We  think  it  probable  that  the  Fen  End,  Willoughby 


I 


'  Besides  the  advowson  and  manor  of  Fenncy  the 
King  purchased,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  convent 
of  W^estminster,  the  manor  of  Skreyng  in  Freiston, 
and  sundry  lands,  tenements,  &c. ,  in  Fenne,  Skreyng, 
Boston,  Skirbeck,  Freiston,  Butterwick,  Benington, 
and  Sibsey,  valued,  in  the  whole,  at  34/.  per  annum, 
over  all  charges.  The  whole  amount  of  money 
spent  at  that  time  in  lands,  &c.  in  Lincolnshire  and 
other  counties,  for  the  endowment  of  the  Convent 
of  Westminster,  was  5150/.  This  was  given  for  an 
obit  to  be  said  for  ever,  and  masses  to  be  sung,  in 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster,  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  the  king,  queen,  and  their  children. 
—Cotton  MSS.  before  quoted. 

^  In  a  deed  dated  1737,  the  Ball  house  is  called 
the  Half  Moon  public-house^  and  is  described  as 
h«ving  2  a.  2  b.  of  pasture  ground  connected  with 


it,  having  exactly  the  same  boundaries  as  Die 
**  Chapel  Green f^*  described  in  the  Acre  Book  of 
1733.  The  name  of  the  owner  is  also  the  same. 
In  1746,  it  is  said  to  be  **near  a  place  eallcd 
Jobson*s  Fold;**  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the 
property  are  the  same  as  in  the  Acre  Book  of 
1733. 

In  1810,  another  deed  calls  this  property  the  Boll- 
house :  it  is  then  estimated  as  containing  2  a.  9  E., 
and  as  measuring  3  a.  3  R.  10  p.  It  has  the  same 
owner  and  the  same  boundaries  as  the  Chapel  Orem 
described  in  the  Acre  Book  of  1813.  All  these  lisels 
prove  the  identity  of  the  Ball  house  hometiemi, 
with  the  ancient  Chapel  Oreeny  upon  whidi,  there  it 
scarcely  a  doubt,  the  ancient  free  Cb  apkl  of  Feaa 
formerly  stood. 
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Hills,  the  Long  Hedges,  and  all  tlie  property  bounded  by  them  and  the  road 
from  Burton  Uomer  to  Hilldyke  Bridge,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
parish  round  Rochford  Tower,^  formed  the  chapelry  or  hamlet,  and  manor  of 
Fenn.  When  the  chapelry  was  dissolved,  the  land  wliich  it  contained  became, 
we  think,  the  hundred  of  Fishtoft  How  and  when  the  district  north  of  the 
highroad  to  Freiston  became  part  of  the  parish  of  Boston,  and  the  land  west  of 
Rochford  Tower  was  separated  from  Fishtoft,  we  cannot  determine.^  We  have 
placed  together  in  a  note  the  few  particulars  we  have  met  with  relating  to  the 
localities  mentioned.' 


Fishtoft  does  not  contain  any  buildings  of  importance  or  interest,  excepting 
Rochford  Tower,  which,  however,  is  not  exactly  in  this  parish,  and  has  been 
described  in  the  account  of  the  Richmond  Fee.  The  rectory-house,  near  the 
church,  is  a  neat  and  substantial  mansion,  pleasantly  situated  in  tastefully 
arranged  grounds. 


An  old  house,  traditionally  called  the  Guildhall,  stood,  about  twenty  years 


In  1590,  we  find  the  expression,  "  the  manor  of 
alias  Rochforde  Tovrer,''— Chancery  Pro- 

*  In  an  old  map  of  Fishtoft,  this  land  is  called 
^SaUqfl  Hundred ;  in  the  Fishtoft  Acre  Book,  dated 
1M3,  St  is  said  to  be  in  Boston  pariah.  In  Bra- 
3KiBm*B  map  of  Fishtoft,  dated  1724,  it  is  also  pUced 
Ui  Boston ;  but  in  a  map  of  Skirbeck,  dated  1725, 
it  Is  stated  to  be  in  that  parish: 

*  The  Hundred  of  Fishtoft  is  thus  referred 
to  in  the  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Boston, 
1581,  June  8th  :  *'  The  collectors  of  Boston  are  to 
be  held  harmless  for  having  levied  distress  for  taxes 
in  the  Hundred  of  Toft  in  the  parish  of  Boston, "^^ 
The  Hundred  of  Fishtoft  in  Boston  is  mentioned  in 
a  warm  taken  in  1687,  and  in  the  Fishtoft  Acre 
Book,  diated  1709.  The  Fen  End  is  first  men- 
tkmed  in  the  CompotusqfSt.  Mary's  GuUdt  Boston, 
in  15M,  where  it  is  called  the  **  Long  Fenne  in 
Toft  near  Boston ;  *'  tliis  Guild  held  property  here 
in  1515.  The  Corporation  Records  say,  1625,  *'  The 
Femne  ends  m  BostoUf*^  and  again  in  1690.     In 


1680,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  Hundred  of  Tqft. 
In  the  Fishtoft  Acre  Book,  dated  1733,  Boston 
Fen  Ends  are  said  to  be  in  Fishtoft  Parish. 

WiLLOUGHBY  HiLLS  are  mentioned  as  part  of 
Boston  in  1625,  Records,  and,  as  in  the  Hundred  of 
Fishtoft,  in  1662. 

Long  Hedges.  This  locality  is  mentioned  as 
being  part  of  Boston  in  1691  and  1600  ;  in  1709,  it 
is  called  Boston  Long  Hedges  in  Fishtoft  Hundred. 

Hill  Dyke  Manor.  Hill  Dyke  was  undoubt- 
edly considered  to  be  in  the  parish  of  Boston  in 
1570,  when  the  surveyor  of  the  highways  for  Boston 
was  allowed  materials  out  of  the  town  store,  "to- 
wards repairing  the  new  clowe  at  Hilldyke ;  **  in 
1592  and  1597,  Hilldyke  drain  was  cleaned  and 
scoured  by  Boston. — Records. 

In  1733,  Vincent  Amcotts,  Esq.,  held  a  mansion 
and  eight  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Boston  to  Sibsey,  and  called  the 
Manor  of  Hilldyke  in  Fishtoft.— i4 ere  Book^  1733. 
This  property  is  still  held  by  the  Amcotts'  family. 
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ago,  on  tise  site  of  the  public -liouae  called  the  Red  Cow.  TItis  bouse  was  the 
property  of  WilliAm  Blniichiird  in  1709,  and  was  described  as  "  a  house  with  a 
yard  ami  orchard^  calleil  Guildhall:*^  the  origin  of  the  name  is  not  koown* 
Lord  MountvUle's  house,  raentioned  by  LKlJL>r»  as  a  ruin  when  he  wrote,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Its  site  was  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr,  Joseph 
Simpson.^  The  aneient  mansiofi  of  the  Robuison  taniily  called  Rice  ap  Rice,  was 
situated  nearly  opposite  to  Mr,  Simpson's  Jmuse>  Some  mclosuresJn  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  yet Vnown  as  the  Rice  ap  Rice  Fields,  and  bIiow^  marks  of  exterisive 
foundations,  which  are  all  tliat  remain  of  the  residence  of  this  celebrated  family 
of  miTchaiits  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mitry,  and  the  other  niercaritile  establishment* 
in  Bfjston*  The  Acre-book  of  1662  stuteSt  "  Robinson  holds  one  mansion-house 
and  four  acres  of  land,  then  occupied  by  John  Goodrick."  Some  portion  of  the 
ancient  house  was,  therefore,  then  standing. 

In  1709,  it  is  said  **  Zachariah  Burton  holds  fourteen  acres  of  land,  on  which 
lately  stood  u  mansion  called  Riceprise-'*  The  family  of  Robinson  of  Boston 
and  Rice  ap  Rice  was  settled  at  Donin^ton  in  1208,  when  John  Robinson 
married  the  dautrhter  of  Thomas  Paula  His  descendant.  In  the  fifth  generation, 
was  Francis  Robinsonj  who  was  a  member  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  m  Boston 
in  1346f  where  he  is  recorded  uiid^**  narac  of  Risev^  Price  :  his  second  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Jlia  grandson,  Nicholas  Robinson, 

'       '       '^  "  ■  '  Juhn  Leake  of  Leake,  then  one  of 

surhood-     His  grandson^  Nicholas 

A,D.    1544;   he  died  before   1558, 

Bon,  lived  at   "  Rysiiurprlce,**   and 

1  of  Toft ;  tbeir  grandson,  Francis 


I 


lived  m  Boston,  and  marrie<i  tlie 
the  most  influential  families 
Robinson,  was  the  first  Ma 
Another  of  his  grandsons,  A 
married  Alice,  the  dau 
Robinson  of  "  Rysing|i 
1624.     The  family  w'ai*  «ji 
The  arms  of  the  Ro 
chevron  or,  charged  v, 
second. 


.  ,^.   -^.-,  „„^.^  ^ ,  ^  —  ;     ■ 

Baxter,  and  die^l  without  issue,  in  fl 
■  of  Nicl^olas  Robinson  of  BostoiL' ■ 
fit>ston^  and  Fishtoft,  were  sert,  a 
Jtween  three  bucks  passant  of  the 


A  branch  of  the  Paynells  of  Boothbt  in  this  county  was  settled  in  Fishtoft 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  whom  John  Paynell  is*  mentioned  in 
1466  and  1492;  he  married  Margery  Tilney;  their  son,  Richardy  was  settled 
at  Boothby  in  1506.  William  Paynell,  the  brother  of  John,  is  called  of  Fish- 
toft, in  Holland,*  in  1462  and  1486.  He  is  styled  generoaus  et  Armiger,  He 
was  Chamberlain  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  in  1469,  and  alderman  in  1474. 
His  son,  Galfrid  Paynell,  married  Anna  Meres.  He  was  Chamberlain  of  Corpus 
Christi  Guild  in  1501,  and  alderman  in  1520.  See  an  account  of  his  monu- 
ment in  Fishtoft  church  at  page  487,  and  a  description  of  the  Paynell  arms. 
Galfrid's  son,  Thomas  Paynell,  of  Fishtoft,  is  mentioned  in  1550.  He  is  said 
to  have  farmed  the  parsonage  of  Fishtoft;  he  probably  died  without  heirs, 
for  the  Paynell  property,  in  Fishtoft,  was  sold  by  one  of  the  Paynells  of 
Boothby,  1590.'  This  agrees  with  the  Acre  Book  of  1662,  which  says,  Arthur 
Clarke  held  a  mansion-house  near  the  church,  "  late  Pannell's,  sometime  Ingold- 
shicls;"  there  are  several  pieces  of  land,  called  '^  late  Pannell's."  In  1709,  , 
Mr.  John  Kenrick  held  a  mansion  near  the  church,  "  late  Pannell's.**     In  1724,  ^ 


*  A  house  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Simpson^s  is  called 
**  Green  Windows^* \n  Brazier's  Map  ofFishtoft^ 
1724. 

*  From  a  pedigree  in  the  British  Museum.— 
Harleian  MSS.  1558,  p.  1716. 


3  Additional  MSS.,  6118,  p.  537.    Sir  John  Psay — 
cell  and  Sir  Raufe  Paynell  are  mentioned  i 


the  Lincolnshire  knights  in  the  rden  of  Henry  III 

Sir  John  Paynell  was  with  Edward  I.  at  the  Wdi^ 
of  Carlaverock  in  1300. 
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"Pannell's  place"  is  represented  as  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Fishtort  to  Freiston,  not  far  from  where  the  Hob-hole  Drain  now  crosses 
that  road.*  

The  WiLLOUGHBY  family  held  considerable  property  in  this  parish  at  an  early 
date;  for  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  family  was  dated  from  Toft  in  1377  (1  Richard 
II.)  Willoughby  Hall^  and  sixty-one  acres  of  land  near  Willoughby  Hills, 
"were  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor"  in  1662,  and  again  in  1709.  In  1733, 
"  tlie  lords  of  the  manor  held  the  house  and  seventy-one  acres  of  land."  The 
house  and  seven  acres  of  land  were  said  to  be  in  Boston,  the  remaining  land  in 
Fish  toft.  "The  house  abutted  upon  Willoughby  Hill  west  and  a  highway 
south. "^  In  1724,  there  is  a  representation  of  a  ground-plan  in  Brazier's  Map, 
as  though  Willoughby  House  was  then  standing ;  the  farm  was  stated  to  con- 
tain 89  A.  2  R.  39  P.,  and  to  be  the  property  of  the  lords  of  the  manor.  Sir  J. 
Palmer  and  J.  Kenrick,  Esq.  Several  of  the  Willoughby  family  were  con- 
nected with  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi  in  1400,  1424,  and  1530.  Mr.  Holles 
found  the  arms  of  the  WiUoughbys  in  the  churches  of  Benington,  Boston, 
Fishtoft,  and  Wrangle. 

The  picturesque  thorn-tree,  called  "  Hawthorn  Tree,"  which  is  repre- 
sented below,  is  mentioned  in  the  Fishtoft   Acre  Books  for  1662,  1709,  and 


1733,  and  in  Brazier's  Map,   1724.      It  is  in  Fishtoft  parish,  at   the  point 

•  Brazibr'8  Map  of  Fishtoft. 

*  See  Fishtoft  Acre  Books.  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  was  with  Edward  I.  at  the  battle  of  Carlaverock  in  1300. 
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of  intersection  of  the  Tower  Lcme,  and  the  road  to  Fishtoft  Church,  with 
the  Low  Road  to  Frciston,  This  tree  is,  traditionally ,  stated  to  have  been 
originiilly  a  slake,  driven  into  the  grave  of  a  suicide  ivho  v^'as  buried  at  the 
cross  roads,  as  was  the  custom  very  generally  at  one  j)eriodj  and,  we  believe, 
is  not  altogether  discontinued  at  the  present  time.  We  have  heard  the  name  of 
th<j  female  said  to  liave  been  ignouiiniousU'  interred  lie  re,  and  many  traditiona] 
particnhu^  respecting  her,  moi^  than  haff  a  century  ayo;  but  do  not  i-ecollect 
them. 

The  inclosure  immediately  west  of  this  tree  is  called  Burnt  Mill  Hill  in  the 
snrvtns  of  1709  and  1733;  there  was  a  house  upon  it  at  the  latter  date;  it  was 
then  the  property  of  Adlard  KymeJ 

In  1662,  **the  King's  Majesty"  held,  for  the  Cell  at  Freiston,  several  pieces 
of  land  in  Fishtoft."  This  land  was  also  held  by  the  Crown  in  1709*  1724j  and 
1733,  The  quantity  of  land  so  held  is  stated,  in  Bra2ier's  Mop,  to  have  been 
V3  A,  0  IL  5  P-  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  held  136  acres  of  laud 
in  Fishtoft  in  1709,  and  286  a,  Or  39 p.  in  1813.  A  part  of  the  parish,  lai- 
terly  known  as  the  WiUa^  was  ealled  the  Wythes  in  1709  and  1724,  most  pro- 
bably from  its  being  overgrown  with  dwarf  willows*  sallow?,  &c.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  parish  was, in  1724,2782  a.  Ok,  24 p,;*  and,  according  to  the  Acre 
Book  of  1813j  including  the  Fen  allotments,  3661  a.  Or.  25p.  Tijese  allotments 
were,  in  Wildmore  Fen,  338  a.  3  k.  5Kj  and,  in  the  Wett  Fen,  523  a.  3e.  30p. 
The  hundred  of  Fishtoft  was^  in  1813,  said  to  contain  369  a,  Oe.  2r,  The  land^ 
tax  was  redeemed  in  I812j  and  the  tythes,  in  1813,  by  an  appropriation  of  297 
acres  of  land  in  Wildraore  Fen,  in  lieu  the     tf. 


The  population  of  Fishtc       n 
in  1831,  463;    in  1841,  5' 
males,  and  309  females*     1n€ 
which  were  held  in  136  diflereni 


L-ns 


?67;  in  1811,  293;  in  1821,456; 
1,  640,  Of  the  latter,  331  wera 
ihabited  houses,  in  1851,  was  131, 
:  and  7  uninhabited  houses- 
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The  births,  marriages,  and  deatns,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  been 
respectively  as  follows : — 


Average  of  the  ten  years 


171       3ft       lU 


SCHOOL. 

The  Charity  Commissioner's  Report  of  1837  says, — 

"  The  evidence  relating  to  this  school  is  singularly  defective.    The  only  document  is  an 
old  parish  plan,  made  in  the  year  1724  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  9a.  3r.  37p.  were  set 


'  See  Pishio/t  Acre  Books. 


'  Ibid. 


*  Brasibr*s  Map. 
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out  for  a  charitv-schooL    The  setting  out  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  license  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  fact. 

^  The  income  derived  from  the  land  in  1837,  was  7L  11«.,  to  this  was  added  5^  from  the 
church-rates,  and  8^.  from  the  charity  funds.  All  children  of  the  parish  of  parents  not 
renting  lOl.  per  annimi,  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic/*  * 

Since  1837,  the  possession  of  seven  acres  of  land,  originally  left  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor  to  the  scnool  (date  unknown),  has  been  recovered  from  the  occupancy 
of  a  parishioner,  who  formerly  paid  6/.  annual  rent  for  it;  and  who,  from 
having  paid  401  for  the  profitable  occupancy  of  the  land,  considered  himself 
legally  possessed  of  it,  and  that  the  rent  which  he  had  formerly  paid  was  a 
charge  which  terminated  on  the  demise  of  a  pei-son  then  deceased.  This  land 
and  the  other  school-land  now  rents  for  22L  Ts. ;  and,  with  the  \ZL  from  other 
sources,  raises  the  present  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  to  35t  Is.  He  also  is 
allowed  to  take  pay-scholars,  under  certain  regulations ;  and  receives  20t  per 
annum  for  officiating  as  parish  and  vestry  clerks. 


CHARITABLE  BEQXJESTS. 

"Richard  Smyth  of  Fishtoft,  in  1607,  three  other  (unknown)  donors,  and  Richard  Hill, 
previously  to  1662,  made  sundi^  bequests  to  the  parish,  which,  in  1837,  were  represented 
by  7a.  Or.  14p.  of  land  in  Penhill  field,  and  24a.  1 R.  24p.  in  lieu  of  common  richt,  with  a 
warehouse  and  four  cottages,  which  produced  an  aggregate  rent  of  64/.  15«.  Of  tnis,  8/.  per 
annum  was  in  1837  given  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  remainder  distributed  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  on  St.  Thomas*  day. 

"  An  old  hundred  book  of  the  parish,  dated  1662,  shows  that  the  parish  was  then  possessed 
of  three  acres  of  pasture  near  the  sea-bank ;  but  the  tnists  upon  which  this  land  was  held 
were  unknown.  It  was  in  1837  rented  to  five  labourers  at  a  nominal  rent,  such  beneficial 
occupation  being  given  in  lieu  of  pecuniary  relief. 

"  Half  an  acre  of  land,  the  gift  of  another  unknown  donor,  was  rented  in  1837  for  2/.  2«. 
annual  rent.  A  rent-charge  of  3*.  Ad.  per  annimi,  left  by  Thomas  Johnson,  prior  to 
4  Charles  I.,  is  paid  out  of  the  rent  of  a  house  in  the  parish  called  the  OuildhaU.  Briggb* 
Charity.  Ten  shillings  a-year  is  received  from  this  charity,  for  which  see  Boston  Charities 
under  this  head."  ^ 

'  Commissioner's  Report ^  1837,  p.  63. 

*  Ibid.    The  poor  of  Fishtoft  now  (1855)  receive  5/.  per  annam  from  Briggs*  Charity. 
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REISTON  ia  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Boston  ;  its  muiie  is  variously  i^^ritteii;  la 
Domesday  Book  it  is  called  Frietime ;  Lklajh^ 
cftlled  it  Freistou^  Stt:keley  says  Frcston,  and 
derives  the  name  from  Frithj  a  bayJ 

The  Domesday  account  of  this  town  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  Soke,  of  the  manor  of  Butruic  (Bntterwick) 
land  of  Widode  Credouj — ' 

'*  In  Fristuno  twelve  canicatea  of  land  to  he  t&x<^  L«nd  to  as  manj  ploughs,  Twentj 
sokemen  ttnd  twenty-sijt  viUanea  and  fifteen  bonUra  haro  there  fifteen  ploughtt.  Two  vassak 
of  Widohavc  five  canicatea,  and  one  organs*  nf  tiiis  soke,  and  they  have  tbore  two  ploughs 
and  a  half,  and  five  Bokeinea  and  twelve  yilWea  having  one  plough  and  a  half/' 

It  Will  be  observed,  that  there  ia  no  mention  of  a  church  at  Freiston  in  this 
extract  from  Domesday  Book;  but  in  the  survey  of  Buttt^rwickj  two  churches 
and  two  priests  are  said  to  be  in  that  parish.  The  present  church  at 
Freiston  is  in  the  hundred  of  Butterwick,  as  is  ^Iso  the  whole  site  of 
the  priory  formerly  there;  it  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Sui'vey,  Freiston  was  only  a  hamlet  to  Butterwick,  for  it  had  soke  of 
the  manor  of  Butterwick,  Wido  de  Credon  being  lord  of  both^  and  it  had  no 
separate  church  within  its  limits. 

Guy  or  Wido  de  Croun  or  Credon,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
founded  the  seat  of  his  barony  at  Freiston ;  he  had  also  another  seat  at  Burton 
Croun,  near  Sleaford,  which  town  took  its  name  from  him,  as  it  has  done  its 
more  modern  one  of  Burton  Pedwardine  from  his  descendant,  "  The  family  of 
the  de  Crouns  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  France,  and  the  barony  of  de 
Croun  the  first  in  Anjou.  The  ancient  seat  of  the  barony  is  a  small  walled  city, 
in  that  province,  upon  the  river  Ocedon,  near  Britagne."' 

Guy  de  Croun  appears  to  have  possessed  immense  property  in  Lincolnshire, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Domesday  Book. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  describe  this  property  in  connexion  with  our  account 
of  the  Croun  family. 


'  We  venture  to  ditfer  from  this  high  authority 
respecting  this  derivation.  We  have  found  the 
name  of  this  town  iu  many  different  shapes,  but 
never  with  the  first  syllable  in  any  way  approaching 
to  Frith.  In  155(>,  this  village  is  called  Phreston. 
We  think  it  was  originally  settled  by  a  colony  from 


Frieslandf  and  was  the  town  of  the  Frieslanders,  or 
Freiston.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  fomi^ied 
much  evidence  of  the  large  and  direct  share  which 
the  Frisians  took  in  the  invasion  of  Britain. 

^  Oxgang,  not  any  certain  number  of  acres. 

'  Stukbley's  Itinerary^  p.  25. 
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In  1263,  the  King  granted  to  John  de  Vallibas  a  license  that  he  and  his 
heirs  for  ever  might  have  a  fair  at  his  manor  of  Freiston  every  year,  to  last  for 
three  days;  viz.,  on  the  Vigil,  and  on  the  day,  and  the  day  after,  the  feast  of 
St  James.^  About  A.D.  1272,  a  jury  found,  that  Petronilla  de  Croun  held  a 
capital  honour  in  Freiston  of  the  lord  the  king.*  In  1274,  Simon,  son  of 
Simon,  claimed  the  fair  at  Freiston,  with  right  of  gallows  and  ducking-stool, 
assise  of  bread  and  beer,  &c.'  In  the  same  year,  Alexander  de  Poynton  de 
Freiston,  Laurence  de  Rupe  of  the  same,  and  Thomas  Pisste,  were  among  the 
jurors  for  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  on  the  inquisition  before  the  King's  Justices 
of  Stamford.^  Simon,  son  of  Simon,  also  claimed  profits  of  court  and  view  of 
frankpledge,  worth  10«.  per  annum.  He  also  claimed  free  warren  in  Freiston 
and  other  privileges.'  He  claimed  these,  and  also  the  third  of  a  knight's  fee  in 
Freiston,  Butterwick,  and  Boston,  which  he  held  for  his  life,  in  exchange  for 
the  manors  of  Holt  and  Cleye,  in  Norfolk,  of  John  de  Vaux,  of  the  gift  of 
Petronilla  de  Vaux,  who  held  from  Henry  de  Longchamp  of  the  King  in  capite.^ 

According  to  the  Testa  de  Nevill, 

^Alexander  de  Poynton  held  of  the  fee  of  Petronilla  de  Croun  one-fourth  part  of  one 
knight's  fee  in  Butterwyk  and  Freston. 

^Alan  de  Boturwyk  held  the  10th  part  of  one  fee  in  the  same.  Roger,  the  son  of 
Athelard,  tke  eleventh  part  of  one  fee  in  the  same. 

'^  Altai  de  Ippetoft  held  the  7th  part  of  one  fee  in  the  same.  John  de  Farcell  held 
the  7th  part  or  one  fee  in  Freston,  Butterwyk,  and  Saint  Botulph. 

''John  de  Edelin^n,  William  de  Rupe,  and  Thomas  de  Pincebec,  each  held  one  knight's 
fee  in  the  same  villages.  The  above  was  held  by  Petronilla  de  Croun  of  the  Eling  in 
Mite. 

**  John  de  Edelington,  William  de  Rupe,  and  Thomas  de  Pincbec^  each  paid  the  King 
40f.  scutage  for  the  knight*s  fee,  which  they  respectively  held  in  Freiston  of  Petronilla  de 
Croun. 

^  Alexander  de  Poynton  paid  10«.  scutage  for  the  quarter  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Claxby  in 
elemosynary,  the  gift  of  Wydo  de  Croun,  who  held  the  same  of  the  King  in  capite,  and  his 
heirs  hiave  service  from  thence." ' 

In  1281,  a  suit  waa  prosecuted  in  the  King's  Court  by  Henry  de  Herlber  and 
Alice  his  wife,  against  Reginald  Ward  of  Freiston  for  an  acre  of  land  id  Freis- 
ton, and  against  William  Fiske  and  Christiana  his  wife,  for  half  an  acre  of  land 
in  the  same  parish.  Seisin  was  recovered  in  both  cases.®  In  the  same  year 
Lucy  Pech^  claimed  view  of  frankpledge,  and  assise  of  bread,  &c.,  for  her  pro- 
perty in  Freiston,  which  were  confirmed  to  her.^  The  Abbot  of  Croyland  also 
claimed  the  same  privil^es  for  his  property  in  Freiston,  and  had  them  con- 
firmed.^®   Robert  de  Roos  rendered  military  service  by  himself,  and  William  de 

Roos  and  six  servants  in  1282.^^     About  1288,  C de  Hilham  gave  6«.  6cL 

annually  out  of  his  lands  in  Freiston  to  the  Abbey  of  Selby.^* 

The  town  of  Freiston  was  assessed  at  92.  Sa.  2d  to  the  subsidy  of  the  ninth, 
levied,  in  1297,  upon  horses,  cattle,  &&,  and  agricultural  produce ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  tax  12.  0^.  lid.  was  paid  as  follows  oy  four  persons : — 

Eh)MUin)  AD  Crucev  paid  for  1  horse  valued  at  58.;  2  oxen,  128.;  2  cows,  10«.; 
1  quarter  of  wheat,  3^.;  2  quarters  of  maslin,  58.;  2  quarters  of  oats,  3^.;  1 
quarter  of  beans,  28.;  hay  and  fodder,  l8.  Sd.;  I  cart,  Sd. 

Amount  of  goods,  22.  28.  4:d.;  of  tax,  4^.  S^d. 

Wacbn,  the  son  of  Ralph,  paid  for  1  horse,  38.;  I  ox,  68.  ScL;  I  stirk,  3«.; 

*  July  24,  25,  and  26,  according  to  the  Latin  ^  Testa  de  NeviU. 
Choreh.— Charter  Rolls,  48  Henry  IH*                              "  Assiie  Rolls. 

*  Book  of  Knight  Fees^  vol.  u.  pp.  421  and  422.  *  Placita  de  quo  toarraniOt  9  Edward  I. 
»  Hundred  RoUt,  vol.  I.  p.  3S5.  >»  Ibid. 

*  Ibid,  p.  348.  >*  Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

*  Ibid,  p.  349.  *  Ibid,  ><  Burton's  Mon,  Ebor,  p.  394. 
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1  cj^w,  5j?.;  1  gonetj  3^.  lOJ.;  1|  quartt^r  of  wheat,  4*,  6^,:  2  nuarterw  of  maa- 
liiijSjt.;  2  (inurters  of  oats,  3.*.;  3(iunrters  of  beans,  6a, ;  hay  and  ftxlclcr,  la.  SdL; 
1  ntrt,  G(f. 

Amount  of  {roods,  2L  2ft.;  of  tax,  4^.  StL 

John  OaoHii  was  assessed  for  1  horse,  2^*.  dtL;  2  oxeii,  12*.;  I  stirk,  4^;  1 
cow,  5**;  1  calf,  1*.;  4  shet^p,  4s.;  1  quarter  of  ^vhe^it,  3**;  I  fjuarter  of  masliii, 
28.  6l/,;  1  quarter  of  beans,  2^.;  2  quarters  of  oats,  3^.;  hay  and  fodder,  ls.^(Li 
1  crirt,  U.;  1  smaller  cart,  8£/- 

Amount  of  gootis,  2i  2s.  2d;  of  tax,  4?.  S^d. 

WrixuM  DE  WiccosK  was  assessed  for  2  horses,  5*,;  2  oxen,  13^,  4i; 
stirks,  7*.;  2  cows,  10*.;  2  calves,  2^,;  2  quarters  of  wheat,  6sr,  2  qEiarters 
mrtslin,5ir,;  3  quaiters  of  oats,  4*,  6rf- ;  2  quarters  of  beans,  4a;  hay  and  fodder^ 
3*,;  2  carts,  1*.  \0(L 

Amount  of  goods,  3i  1**  8fi,;  of  tax,  6a  I0\d, 

Thus,  the  property  charged  in  Frciston  was  5  horses,  1  genet,  7  oxen,  6  cowa^' 
i  stirks,  3  calves,  4  sheep,  hay  and  fodder,  75.  8^.,  5 J  quarters  of  wheat,  7 
quarters  of  inaslirij  9  of  oats,  7  of  beans,  and  6  carts,  &c*^ 

III  1300,  William  aud  John  do  Has  were  summoned  to  join  the  King  witfcj 
men  and  arms,  as  having  lands  of  mom  fhan^oL  annual  value**  In  1301,  John 
de  Kos,  Ualph  de  Rochiord,  Nichula'^  ■■    ,  Robert  ih  Willoughhy,  WUliam^ 

de  Mere,  Robert  dc  Kirton,  and  a  »     y  other  Lincolnshire  knights  and 

gentlemen,  were  siunmoned  to  join  tht  g  «i  Berwick- up^^n^Twt^ed,  Mtthinenp 
horses,  aaid  arms.'  In  the  same  year  tue  King  granted  to  William  de  Ros  di 
Ilamlak,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  free  warren  over  all  his  demesne  lands  in 
Freiston-*  Lucia  de  Pechc  held  land  in  this  parish  in  1307,*  About  this  time 
there  were  twenty-four  carucates  of  land  in  Efreston  and  Buttcrwlck,  with  two 
oxgangs  adjoining  in  St,  Botolph,  wliieh  were  of  the  fee  ofde  Creon.*  A  partof 
this  village  is  mentioned  in  1324  under  the  name  of  Rotten  Row,  the  tei-m,  ac* 
cording  to  Cambhw,  is  derived  ft-om  the  Saxon  Rotteren  to  mnster,^  and  tins 
place  was  probably  the  mustering-ground  of  the  vassals  of  the  Barons  de  Croun, 
and  of  their  descendants  the  Lords  Roos.  The  parish  of  Freiston  was  taxed  to 
a  subsidy  of  a  tenth  in  1333,  lit  155.  The  inhabitants  were  taxed  at  the  same 
time  in  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth,  lit  8«,  Id.  No  fewer  than  151  heads  of  fami- 
lies were  included  in  this  taxation,  among  whom  occur  the  names  of  New- 
comen,  Roche,  Emery,  Green,  Coppledyke,  Pishey  (in  four  different  modes  of 
spelling),  Ros,  Orger,  Hammond,  Kele,  Palmer,  Pygot,  North,  Bee,  Elwyn, 
Burton,  Swifte,  Warde,  Warner,  Pratt,  Bishop,  Elvin,  Black,  Hewitt,  Orry, 
Horn,  JBond,  Carter,  Wate,  and  Clement® 

In  tliis  or  the  preceding  year,  Alexander  de  Coppledyke  had  right  of  finee 
warren  granted  him  over  all  his  demesne  lands  in  Freiston.^  He  died  in  1334.*^ 
A  subsidy  of  a  ninth  was  levied  upon  the  land  in  1341,  to  which  the  parish  of 
Freiston  paid  16t  1«.  8ct  Li  the  same  year  Freiston  was  allowed  to  export, 
free  of  duty,  2  sacks  and  1 1  stones  of  wool  (part  of  the  30,000  sacks  allowed  to 
the  whole  kingdom).  This  showed  a  great  mcrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  parish  since  1297,^^  when  only  four  were  returned. 

In  1343,  an  inquisition  was  taken  by  a  jury  at  Freiston,  respecting  the  pro- 


I 


>  Subsidy  Rolls. 

*  132  persons  were  thus  summoned  from  Lincoln- 
shire.— Parliamentary  Wrils^  vol.i.  p.  335.  Wil- 
liam de  Roos  was  with  Edward  I.  at  the  battle  of 
Carlaverock  in  1300. 

3  Ibid.  p.  355. 

•»  Charter  Rolls,  xxix.  Edward  I.  No.  17. 

'  Inquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p,  224. 


«  Cole's  MSS.  vol.  xliv.  p.  47. 
~  Rot  is  also  the  old  term  for  a  file  of  six 
See  Blount's  Glossographia, 
»  Subsidy  Rolls, 

»  Charter  RollSy  Edward  III.  No.  26. 
'°  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
»  Subsidy  RolU. 
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perty  of  William  de  Ros  of  Hamlake,  then  lately  deceased.  AmoM  the  names 
of  the  members  of  this  jury  we  find  John  Beck,  John  Wythe,  and  John  Emery 
of  Freiston,  and  William  and  Gilbert  Pyncebek,  John  and  Andrew  Gibson,  and 
Thomas  Prestman  of  Butterwick.  They  found  that  the  deceased  held  the  manor 
of  Freiston,  together  with' a  capital  messuage,  orchard,  garden,  and  park 
{vivary), 

"  With  a  certain  green  close  adjacent,  worth  yearly,  beyond  reprises,  40«.,  besides  the 
expenses  of  the  gardener,  and  dilapidated  and  mined  houses.  There  was  a  dove-house 
worth  40rf.  per  annum ;  two  wind-milla,  worth  yearly  10«.,  because  one  w  ruinous  and 
wiUiout  suit.'  Also,  200  acres  of  arable  land  by  the  great  bundled,  every  acre  whereof 
when  tilled  and  sown,  is  worth  yearly  12^.  and  no  more,  because  they  take  heavy  expenses 
about  the  scouring  of  the  ditches ;  whereof  five  score  acres  were  sown  with  vdiUer  seed, 
before  the  death  of  the  said  William,  and  thirty  acres  with  oats,  and  thirty  were  sown  with 
beans  and  peas,  after  the  death  of  the  said  William,'  the  sum  whereof  is  30«.,  and  the 
residue,  viz. :  fourscore  acres  are  in  fallow  and  unsown,  every  acre  whereof  is  woiih  to  let  iu 
pasture,  because  in  severalty,'  2d^  and  not  more,  because  it  is  often  diverted*  by  the  plough. 
There  were  also  fourscore  acres  of  meadow,  worth  yearly  I2d,  per  acre  and  no  more,  because 
the  soil  is  dry  and  gravelly.  Also  thirty  acres  of  pasture,  worth  4d.  per  acre  annually,  and 
no  more,  because  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady  day  they  are  in  common." 

There  is  also  annual  rent  payable  quarterly, 

"Due  from  freemen,  bondmen,  and  cottagers,*  amounting  to  IBl.  6s,  Sd,  Also,  the  work 
of  .  .  .  bondmen  with  12  ploughs  yearly,  viz. :  6  in  the  winter  seed-time,  and  6  in  the 
spring  ;  each  work  being  worth,  beyond  reprises,  2d.,  and  not  more,  because  they  have  to 
be  sul&cienUy  supported  in  meat  and  drinlc  at  the  expense  of  the  lord.  Also,  work  of  27 
bondmen  reaping  for  one  day  in  autumn,  worth  Id,  each,  and  these  27  bondmen  ought  to 
carry  each  4  cart-loads  of  corn  in  autumn,  each  carrying  being  worth  Id,,  and  not  more, 
because  they  have  to  be  sufficiently  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  lord.  And  there  is  a 
certain  spinney*  worth  nothing,  because  it  was  cut  down  before  the  death  of  the  lord." 

There  was  also  the  rent  of  free  tenants  and  Cotterelli  at  St.  Botolph's  worth 
24L,  and  perquisites  of  the  court  at  Freiston,  and  the  fairs  and  markets  at  St. 
Botolph  worth  8/,  yearly.  The  sum  of  the  whole  58Z.  85.  \\\d.,  whereof  the 
king  receives  for  sheriffs  and  view  of  frankpledge  405.  annually.  There  is  also 
paid  to  the  "light  of  the  blessed  Mary  of  Freiston"  \2d,  annually,  and  Roger 
de  Coppeldyke  receives  yearly  12c?.,  and  the  Lord  Ralph  de  Nevill,  of  Raby, 
receives  yearly  \\L  45.  llfJ.  Sum  resolute^  13Z.  65.  ll|c/.,  leaving  a  clear 
annnal  sum  of  45i.  !«.  11|J.  The  jury  said  that  William,  son  of  the  deceased 
William  de  Ros,  then  of  the  age  of  fifteen  yeai-s,  was  his  heir,  and  that  the 
manor  of  Freiston,  and  also  the  manor  of  St  Botolj)h,  were  holden  of  Roger  Pet- 
wardyn  by  knight  service,  but  for  how  much  they  were  ignorant®  We  have 
given  this  curious  document  somewhat  at  length,  because  it  affords  much  infor- 
mation respecting  the  state  of  Freiston,  at  a  very  early  date,  which  cannot  be 


*  Not  used,  therefore  yielding  DothiDg  to  the 
lord. 

*  The  inquest  was  held  27th  February.  William 
de  Ros  had  died,  probably,  during  January. 

'  That  is,  we  suppose,  inclosed. 

*  Disturbed^  probably,  being  frequently  ploughed, 
as  fallow  hind  would  be,  and  the  pasturage  destroyed. 

^  Cottagers  who  rented  a  house  but  no  land. — 

COWELL. 

*  Halliwell  says,  **  Spinney,  a  thicket,  some« 
times  a  small  plantation."  In  Domesday  we  have 
**  spineti  vi.  acres,**  that  is,  six  acres  of  thorny 
ground. 

'  Or  paid  out. 

*  InquisUions  in  the  Court  of  Chancery y  17  Ed- 
ward 111.  No.  60.      AU  the  tenures  by  knight 


service  in  capite  were,  at  the  disssolution  of  monas- 
teries, turned  into  free  and  ccmmon  soccage.  All 
the  tenures  incident  to  knight's  service,  homage, 
scutage,  wardships,  &:c.,  were  abolished  by  the 
statute  of  12  Charles  U.  c.  24.  Selden  says, 
*'  Knight's  service  in  earnest  means  nothing.  The 
lords  were  bound  to  wait  upon  the  King  when  he 
went  to  war,  with  a  foreign  enemy,  with  it  may  be 
one  man  and  one  horse  ;  and  he  that  did  not  was 
rated  so  much  as  seemed  good  to  the  next  Parlia- 
ment." 

Mr.  Singer,  in  a  note  upon  this  passage  in 
Selden,  says,  **  Some  of  the  early  kings  forced 
their  subjects  of  20/.  a-year  to  take  the  order  of 
knighthood,  or  exempt  themselves  by  a  fine." 
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found  elsewhere.  Alice^  the  widow  of  Thomas  Bemak,  held  rents  in  Fieisten, 
23  Edward  III.  (1349\  in  ru^ht  of  dower.^ 

In  1363^  upon  the  death  of  Margery,  the  widow  of  the  aboye-mentiiMied  Wil- 
liam de  Ros  of  Hamlake,  a  jury  made  a  return  of  the  property  she  held.  Thb 
return  was  to  very  nearly  the  same  effect  as  that  made  twenty  years  before  on 
the  death  of  her  husbancL  The  meadow  land  which,  iA  1343,  was  called  ''dry 
and  gravelly,"  was,  in  1363,  described  as  being  ''  dry  and  hard."  In  this  latter 
return  the  *^ spinney  "  is  called  a  wood;  it  also  i^pears  that  William  de  Bos, 
who  was  the  neir  of  William  de  Ros,  and  fifteen  years  old  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  died  before  his  mother,  since  Thomas  de  Ros,  who  was  twenty-five 
years  old  when  she  died,  was  declared  to  be  her  heur.* 

When  the  subsidy  was  levied  u|pon  the  cleiOT  in  1377,  Simon^  the  vicar  of 
Freiston,  paid  !«.  as  a  beneficed  pnest,  and  Wmiam  and  Walter  paid  4dL  ea«^ 
as  unbeneficed  chaplains.'  To  the  poll-tax,  which  was  levied  in  1381^  of  tkrae 
groats  each  upon  all  persons,  of  all  conditions,  above  the  a^  of  fifteen,  ISS  men 
and  89  women  were  assessed^  Amongthem  are  found  the  names  of  Feodike^ 
Keel,  Roper,  Cade,  Hammoi^d,  Coke,  Black,  Bowie,  Bond,  Clementa,  Cocqper, 
Hewison,  Carter,  Webster,  Porter,  Boucher,  Smyth,  Pysche,  Coleman,  Hobrter, 
North,  Ward,  Rawson,  Lambert,  Pyg^  lifilner,  Emery,  Qrry,  Elvin,  Ton- 
hird.  Mason,  Beke,  Home^^Piper,  HdUnd,  and  Bishop.^    Simon,  the    ' 


Freiston,  and  William  de  Walcot,  chaplain,  were  each  taxed  &«.  8dL  to  a  sabsidy 
granted  by  the  cleigy  diuing  the  same  year.^  In  1453,  the  cleiKv  ^pmted  a 
subsidy  of  a  tenth  to  Henry  YL  The  vicar  of  the  Church  of  Fraston  was 
assessed  at  242.  13«.  4cL  to  this  subsidy,  and  paid  a  tenth,  or  2JL  9«.  4dL^  Hndi 
Tilney  held  land  in  Freiston  20  Edward  lY.  (1480> 

The  manor  of  Skbetng  in  Freiston,  with  that  of  Fenne  in  ilahtoft,  and 
sundry  other  property  in  Skreyng^  Freiston,  Butterwick,  Benington,  and  variovis 
other  parishes,  were  purchased  of  William  Essyngton  in  1504,  by  Conunis- 
sioners  on  the  part  of  Henry  VII.,  for  the  endowment  of  the  Abbot  and  Abbey 
of  Westminster.®  We  do  not  find  any  other  mention  of  the  manor  of  Skreyng, 
excepting  what  is  connected  with  this  transaction. 

We  find  the  name  of  Raymond  de  Screyng  in  1216,  and  that  of  Ralph  de 
Screyng  in  1272,^  and  also  that  Thomas  Pawlyn  claimol  to  hold  the  manor  of 
Skreyng  and  land  in  Freiston,  together  with  Rochford  or  Fenne  Manor,  under 
a  lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  in  1590,^®  but  nothing 
further. 

The  Parliament  made  a  grant  to  the  King  in  1523  ;  the  only  name  recorded 
in  Freiston,  as  assessed  to  this  grant,  is  that  of  John  Thoinpson,  assessed  22. 10«." 
In  1535,  the  Abbey  of  Croyland  held  much  property  in  Freiston,  as  will  be  de- 
tailed in  the  history  of  the  priory  of  St.  James.  The  priory  of  Sempringham 
also  held  property  in  Freiston  of  the  amiual  value  of  6«.'*  Anthony  Tothoste 
held,  in  1542,  a  messuage  and  a  garden  in  Freiston  of  John  Copeldyke,  of  the 


'  InquU,  post  Mortem^  vol.  iv.  p.  446. 

3  Ibid,  37  Edward  III.  (1363). 

^  Subsidy  Rolls. 

*  See  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  Subsidy  and 
the  mode  of  its  collection  in  the  account  of  Boston, 
under  this  year,  p.  58. 

»  Subsidy  Rolls, 

«  Ibid,  '  Ibid, 

®  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  resembling 
this  property  in  Freiston,  is  in  the  Acre  Book  for 
the  parish,  dated  1785,  vrhcre  various  divisions 
are  called  respectively  Crane  Hills,  Crane  Green, 
Crane  Ing,  and  Crane  Dyke.    These  places  are  all 


situated  near  the  windmill  in  the  aoathern  part  of 
the  parish ;  part  of  Crane  Hills  is  called  nytom 
CotCf  and  part  of  Crane  Green  was  called  Carbui 
Green,  In  Crane  Ing  also  is  a  place  called  Proc- 
tor's Cross,  and  a  house  called  Hall  Coates ;  bat 
none  of  these  names,  except  the  latter,  eonaeet 
themselves  with  a  manor.  In  an  old  deed,  datftl 
1548,  what  is  now  called  the  Crane  End  is  called 
the  Skrainge  End. 

»  Pipe  Rolls, 

'°  Chancery  Proceedings  in  Reign  of  Elisabeth. 

»  Subsidy  Rotts, 

"  Valor  EcHesiasiicus,  vol.  !▼. 
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manor  of  Copeldjke^  in  socage^  annual  payment  6«.  8i*  A  subsidy  was  granted 
in  1544^  to  which  fourteen  persons  paid  11^  Sa*  S<L,  among  which  occur  the 
names  of  Dowse^  Mawer^  Turpin,  Silwey,  Gibson,  and  MorfooL*  Another  sub- 
sidy was  assessed,  in  1547,  upon  both  lands  and  goods.  Nine  persons  paid 
7L  158.  10(L  upon  goods,  and  five  persons  1^  6«.  Sd.  upon  land;  and  Stephen 
Hethenes,  vicar,  paid  12.  58.  for  his  vicarage,  together  10^  7^.  2dL'  A  subsidy 
was  levied,  in  1591,  upon  all  persons  having  land  worth  100«.  per  annum,  or 
goods  worth  8i  or  upwards.  To  tliis  subsidy  Walter  Cheney  and  Richard 
Dowse  were  each  assessed  82.,  and  Peter  Mawer  and  Simon  Clarke  5L  each  for 
their  land,  and  John  Gibson  92.,  and  William  Clay,  Michael  Benn,  and  Thomas 
Rumfbrth,  each  SL  for  their  goods.  The  whole  assessment  being  592.,  very 
little  more  than  half  what  Fisntoft  was  assessed  at  under  the  same  subsidy.^ 
To  a  subsidy,  levied  35  Elizabeth  (1593),  the  parish  of  Freiston  paid  212. 16«.  Sd.,^ 
bdng  nearly  twice  the  amount  paid  by  any  other  parish  in  the  hundred,  except 
Bostcm. 

In  1597,  there  was  a  subsidy  granted  to  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  both  land  and 
goods.  Twenty  persons  in  Freiston  were  assessed  1012.,  and  paid  a  tax  of 
13t  9s.  ScL  upon  their  goods,  and  six  persons  assessed  182.  10^.,  and  paid  a  tax 
of  32L  14«.  upon  their  land,  the  whole  tax  upon  the  parish  was  17 L  3^.  3dL,^  being 
2s.  Sd.in  the  pound  upon  the  goods,  and  4«.  in  the  pound  upon  the  land*  The 
names  of  Sibsey,  Pysshie,  Morfoot,  Elsam,  Taylor,  Lawis,  Pinchbeck,  Clay, 
Leake,  Dowse,  Claike,  Mawer,  and  Mason,  occur  in  the  list  Richard  Dowse, 
gentleman,  and  Simon  Clarke,  appear  to  have  been  the  greatest  land  pro- 
prietors at  the  time.  The  parisn  paid  62.  17^.  to  a  subsidv  in  1610,^  this 
amount  was  less  than  that  paid  by  Leake.  The  rule  by  which  the  various 
parishes  were  assessed  appears  to  nave  been  a  very  arbitrary  one ;  at  least,  it 
was  irregular  in  its  results.  An  old  record  is  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Corporation  in  1618,  which  shows  that,  in  1372,  the  whole  of  the  town  of  Boston 
was  assessed  to  the  comity  rates  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  and  was  not  rated 
more  than  Freiston  or  Leake.®  A  subsidy  was  levied  in  1624,  to  which  Freiston 
piud  9L  198.  4cL^9  this  subsidy  is  stated  to  have  been  at  the  same  rates  upon 
lands  and  goods  as  the  one  levied  in  1597,  and  yet  it  raised  only  three-fifths  of 
the  amount  I  There  is  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  these  irregularities.  In  1629, 
another  subsidy  was  raised — the  rate  not  stated — to  which  Freiston  paid 
19i  ISs.  4d^^  In  1637,  a  warrant  was  issued  under  the  privy  seal,  to  permit 
Ladv  Mary  Herbert,  a  minor,  to  "  suffer  a  recovery  or  recoveries  of  lands  in 
the  namlet  of  Freiston,  next  to  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire."** 

In  1642,  a  tax  was  levied  throughout  the  kingdom  for  raising  the  last  moiety 
of  400,000i,  granted  to  his  majesty  for  the  necessary  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
To  this  tax  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  including  the  town  of  Boston,  paid 
3612.  I6s.  Id. ;  Freiston  paid  432.  17^.  Among  the  persons  taxed  to  raise  this 
latter  amount  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  lands  rated  at  632.  Sa.  Sd.  per 
annum.  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  "  for  part  of  the  parsonage  of  Freiston  belonging 
to  the  Abbey,"  was  taxed  5L  ISs.  Id.,  his  assessment  being  65L  ISs.  Sd.  per 
annum.  The  Countess  of  Lindsey,  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave,  Thomas  Copple- 
dyke,  Esq.,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  are  taxed  various 
amounts  for  lands  which  they  respectively  held  in  the  parish.  The  rate  being 
20d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  amount  assessed.    Among  the  parties  assessed  occur 


*  Harleiam  MSS.  No.  4135. 

>  Stibsidp  RoUt.  »  Ibid. 

*  Harleim  MSS.  366,  p.  191. 

»  Smbtidy  RoUt.  •  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 

*  In  1372,  Lindsey  paid  one  half  the  county  rate, 


Kesteven  one-third,  and  Holland  one-sixth. — Cor'-> 
poration  Records. 

^  Subsidy  RolU.  lo  Ibid. 

>>  Inroll«i  amon^  the  land  pleas^  13  Charles  I. 
roll  47,  p.  144.— ComW  of  Common  Pleas. 
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the  names  of  Cammack,  Westland,  Tooley,  Whiting,  Caboani,  Traesdale, 
Leake,  Gx>oding,  Banks,  Eelsey  (three  times),  Sibsey  (twice^,  Lawis,  Fishej 
(five  times),  Pmchbeck  (six  times),  Harewocid  (twice),  Morfoot  (nine  times), 
Turnin  (four  times),  Julian,  Physicke  (twice),  Jackson,  Fydell,  Tinsley,  Coxall, 
Switt,  and  Overton.* 

In  1673,  Freiston  paid  32L  4«.  to  a  subsidy;  Leake  paid  7L  4«.;  Wrangle^ 
42L  4s.;  and  Skirbeck,  6L:  tliis,  when  contrasted  with  former  aaaeannents, 
appears  to  have  been  more  irr^ular  than  even'  In  the  same  year  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  of  LincoUi  made  a  free  and  voluntary  gift  to  the  King.  To 
this  **  voluntary  aid''  Mr.  Richard  Westlnnd  subscribed  R,  Robert  Harwood, 
Thomas  Pishey,  and  Thomas  Coxall,  10&,  and  twenty-seven  other  persons 
various  smaller  sums,  from  Is.  to  5s.,  making  the  entire  subscription  5^  fis.  6d' 

Besides  the  principal  manor,  that  of  Roos  Hall,  of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  in  connexion  with  the  Croun  and  Roos  family,  there  were  several  souiller 
ones ;  that  of  Sebatne,  or  Scraygne,  we  have  already  noticed ;  the  Coisbldtck 
manor  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Ros. 

The  first  mention  of  the  fiunily  of  Coffeldtxe,  in  this  ndgliboiirlioody  is 
about  1250;  when  Roger  Coppeldyke,  of  Coppeldvke,  manM4  Eleaiior, 
daughter  of  John  Spalding:  their  son.  Sir  Alan  Coppeldyke,  resided  at  Framp- 
ton;^  he  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Richard  Leake,  of  Leake,  and  iHu  a 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  30  E^lward  L  (13021'  He  was 
custos  of  certain  forfeited  lands  in  1323  and  1324,  and  was  one  of  the  jnstioea 
appointed  to  tiy  persons  accused  of  having  made  a  forcible  entry  upon  Hugh  le 
Despencer's  (the  younger)  manor  of  Frampton.  His  son.  Sir  Roser  Coppel- 
dyke, was  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  in  1314,  and  a  knight  ot  the 
shire  in  1316  'fi  he  had  a  house  in  Frampton  in  1335,  and  was  a  commissioner 
of  sewers  in  1339 ;  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Ridph  Frystone.  Their  son. 
Sir  Alexander  Coppeldyck,  held  property  in  Boston  in  1334,  and  was  assessed  to 
a  subsidy  in  1335,  as  Alexander  de  Coppeldyck,  of  Freiston  :^  he  married  Joan, 
daughter  of  Lord  Iluntingfield.  Their  son,  Sir  Roger  de  Coppeldyke,  of  Freis- 
ton, was  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  Boston,  in  1342,*  and  a 
commissioner  of  sewers  in  1363.^  lie  resided  in  Freiston  in  1364,  and  married 
Maude,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Harrington.  Their  son.  Sir  John  Coppeldyck,  of 
Harrington,  was  Sheriff  of  Lmcolnshire  1394  and  1400,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  county  in  1396;  lie  was  summoned  to  attend  a  council  at  West- 
minster as  "  Master  John  Coppeldyck  of  Freiston ;"  in  1401,  he  married  Mar- 
garet, daiigliter  of  John  Constable ;  their  son,  William,  w^as  Sheriff  of  tlie 
county  in  1427.^°  His  son,  William,  was  a  commissioner  of  sewers  in  1469. 
There  was  a  Ralph  Coppeldyke,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Corjms 
Christi  Guild  there  in  1446,"  and  was  living  in  1488.  William  Coppeldyke's 
son,  John,  was  Sheriff  in  1488,  and  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Tytton,  of 
Wyberton  ;  their  son,  John  Coppeldyke,  of  Harrington,  was  appointed,  in  1535, 
one  of  the  conunissioners  to  take  the  valuation  of  Lincolnshire  for  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus.^^  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1548.  There  was  a 
Thomas  Coppeldyke,  a  knight  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  1550.  Sir  John 
Coppeldyke  was  buried  at  Harrington  in  December  1557.  His  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Humphrey  Littlebury,  of  Stainsby,  in  this  county,  was  buried 


>  Subsidi/  Rolls, 

«  Ibid. 

*  Chancery  Records. 

•''  Parliamentary  Writs, 

«  Ibid. 

'  Roll  of  the  Guild. 


3    Ibid. 


'  Subsidy  Rolls. 


*   DUGDALB. 

^°  fnquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  iv.  p.  104,  states  that 
"  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  held  the  manor  of 
Cuppledyck,  4  Henry  VI.  (1426)." 

'^  Roll  of  the  Guild, 

«  See  that  Record, 
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at  Harrington,  12th  July,  1552.^  Their  son,  John  of  Harrington,  was  a  com- 
missioner of  sewers  in  1560,  and  Sheriff  in  1567  :  he  was  married,  but  appa- 
rently died  without  issue,  since  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Francis,  who 

married  ,  daughter  of  Ralpli  Chamberlain,*  but  died  without  surviving 

issue,  19th  December,  1599 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Thomas,  who 
married,  first,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Ellis,  of  Lincoln;  and, 
secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Enderby,  of  Metheringham ;  he  died 
4th  September,  1658,  aged  seventy-two.^  He  was,  probably,  the  last  of  the 
male  line  of  the  Coppeldykes  of  Harrington,  as  we  find  no  further  record  of  that 
branch  of  the  family.  There  was  a  John  Coppeldyke,  of  Frampton,  who  held 
land  in  that  parish  so  far  back  as  1274,*  who  was  probably  a  younger  brother 
of  Sir  Alan,  who  resided  in  Frampton  at  that  period.  There  was  also  a  Law- 
rence C!oppeldyke,  living  at  Wyberton  in  1552.  The  deaths  of  Susanna,  Hum- 
phrey, Dorothy,  and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Humphrey,  are  recorded  at 
Frampton,  in  1577,  1629,  1631,  and  1637,  respectively.^ 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Harrington  branch  of  the  Coppeldyke  family,  the 
estate  was  sold  to  Vincent  Amcotts,  Esq.  Charles  Amcotts,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Boston,  from  1754  to  1777,  died  20th  April  in  the  latter  year,  and  was  the  last 
of  the  male  line  of  that  family ;  his  sister  married  Wharton  Emerson,  and  their 
daughter  married  Sir  John  Ingleby,^  lately  deceased.  The  arms  of  the  Coppel- 
dyke family  were  found  in  the  churches  of  Frampton,  Freiston,  Friskney, 
Pinchbeck,  and  Wigtoft  They  were,  argent,  a  chevron  between  three  cross 
crosletts,  gules.  There  is  nothing  upon  record  respecting  the  manorial  rights  or 
the  extent  of  the  Coppeldyke  manor  in  Freiston. 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  for  1613,  the  estate  is  said  "  to  belong  to  the  heirs  of 
Copuldyke,"  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  is  stated  to  be  then  '*  held  in 
bondage  of  Copuldyke's  heirs."^  Lady  Waldegrave  is  mentioned  as  the  owner 
of  the  estate  in  1651,  and  Nicholas  Waldegrave  in  1687.  In  1785,  it  was,  and 
long  had  been,  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  Richard  Filkin,  Esq. ;  it  was  sold  by 
them  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century ;  and  the  dwelling-house 
and  part  of  the  land  are  now  held  by  Mr.  Plummer.  The  house  is  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road  near  the  Crane,  or  Skrange  End ;  and, 
previous  to  its  modernisation  about  1804,  exhibited  consideraole  marks  of 
antiquity. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  manor  and  land  of  Freiston,  which 
Hebbebt  Pech6  held  there,  m  1272  (57  Henry  HI.),®  in  which  year  he  died. 
His  widow.  Lady  Lucy  Pech^,  claimed  to  have  assise  of  bread  and  beer,  with 
rights  of  court,  within  her  manor  at  Freiston,  within  the  wapentake  of  Skir- 
beck,  1274.^  In  1299,  she  was  summoned  to  assist  the  King  with  arms  and 
men,  as  having  lands  worth  40 1  per  annum.  ^®  Gilbert  de  Peche  was  connected 
with  the  councils  and  parliaments,  and  the  affairs  of  Lincolnshire,  from  1277  to 
1322 ;  he  is  called  the  Baron  Gilbert  Pech6,  and  held  the  manor  of  Bourn 
of  the  King  in  capiUy  as  part  of  the  barony,  in  1339."     The  manor  at  Freiston 


>  Letter  firom  R.  Uvedale,  GentlemtaCt  Maga- 
srsM,  May  1812,  vol.  Ixzzii.  part  i. 

*  Harl  MSS.,  1484,  p.  Q6b ;  but,  according  to 
Mr.  UvBDALB,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Lionel  Reresby,  of  Shryburgh,  Yorkshire. 

'  Mr.  UvEDALE.  This  Thomas  Coppledyke 
was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  the  asso- 
ciated comities  in  1643. 

*  Hundred  RoUs,  toI.  i.  p.  383. 
'  ParitA/2«^/^  of  Frampton. 

*  Mr.  UvEDALE.  The  greater  part  of  the  de- 
scent of  this  fkuouly  has  been  deduced  from  the  MS. 


1484,  in  the  Harl.  Colleetiotif  except  where  other 
authorities  are  referred  to. 

^  Or  held  by  copyhold  tenure  of  Coppeldyke 
Manor. 

^  Jnquis.  pott  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

>  Hundred  Rolls,  yol.  i. 

»o  Ihid.  p.  349  and  385. 

"  Madox*8  Baronia  Anglica,  p.  176.  There  was 
a  preTioas  Sir  Gilbert  Peche,  who  is  enumerated 
among  the  Contes  et  Grans  Seniors  d'Angleterre 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
bore  argent,  a  fesse,  and  2  chevrons,  gules. — Antu 
quarian  Repository,  vol.  iv.  p.  109. 
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appears  to  have  passed  from  the  Pech^  family  previons  to  this  date:  since, 
in  1353,  Thomas  de  ColeshuU,  of  the  county  of  Berks,  granted  to  Richard  de 
Willoughby,  chevalier,  and  John,  son  of  John  Pech6,  chevalier,  a  moiety  of 
the  manor  of  Freiston.^  John  Mosse  de  Leake  was  'Mord  of  the  manor  of 
Freeston,  called  Pekke  Hall,"  in  1361.«  Pekke,  or  Pech6  Hall,  was  situated  at 
the  Skrayne  End  in  a  piece  of  pasture-ground,  still  called  Peachy  Hall,  and 
which  exhibits  many  marks  of  ancient  foundations.  George  Slee  was  lord  of 
the  manor  in  1695,  and  Henry  Pacey  in  1710  and  1726.*  The  site  of  the 
ancient  hall  was  the  property  of  the  Rev.  John  Linton,  in  1785,  and  is  still  (we 
believe)  held  by  his  descendants.  Land  was  formerly  held  under  this  manor  by 
payment  of  rent  in  pepper  and  ginger;  that  is,  nominal  rents. 

Alexander  de  Potnton  held  land  of  Wido  de  Croun  by  scutage  tenure, 
about  1275 ;  but  this  land  was  in  Claxby^  and  does  not  necessarily  connect  the 
Poynton  family  with  Freiston ;  yet  the  fact  of  a  dwelling-house  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part  ot  the  parish,  bearing  the  name  of  Potnton  Hall,  and  the  adjacent 
inclosure  exhibiting  numerous  marks  of  ancient  and  extensive  foundatioiiSy 
render  it  not  improbable,  that  the  Potnton  family  had  formerly  a  residence  here. 

Lawrence  de  Poynton,  of  Butterwick,  is  mentioned  in  the  Subsidy  Rolls  toe 
1333.  The  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  Poynton  Hall  is  nearly  on  uie  division 
line  between  Freiston  and  Butterwick,  and  within  the  hundred  of  Batterwiek, 
although  in  the  parish  of  Freiston. 

The  present  dwelling-house  was  the  residence  of  the  Pell  family,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.     Poynton  Hall  was  the  mooertj  of 

Brown  in  1611;  of  Richard  Sibsey  in  1613;  of  John  Fydcdl  m  1651; 

of  William  Packhamess  in  1676,  1687,  and  1692;  of  Henry  Pacey  in  1726 ; 
and  of  Bennett  Pell  in  1785.* 

A  part  of  the  town  is  called,  in  the  Acre  Book,  dated  1785,  Farsidale.  It 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  family  of  Fabceux,  or  Farcell,  who  for- 
merly resided  in  Freiston.  John  de  Farceux  is  mentioned  in  1216,  and  another 
John  de  Farceux  lived  there  in  1272.*  John  Farcell  about  1300;^  and  Ralph 
de  Farceux  in  13 74 J  A  Ralph  de  Farceaux  also  was  a  member  of  Corpus 
Christi  Guild,  in  Boston,  in  1412. 

An  account  of  the  Piuory  of  St.  James,  which  formerly  existed  in  the  parish 
of  Freiston,  necessarily  forms  a  prominent  portion  of  its  history,  and  precedes 
that  of  the  Church.  A  brief  sketch,  however,  of  the  family  who  founded  the 
Priory,  and  were  the  earliest  recorded  proprietors  of  the  parish,  is  a  necessary 
introduction  to  both. 


DE  CROUN  FAMIY. 

Dr.  Stukelet  says,  "  the  family  of  Craon,  Credon,  Crodon,  or  Croun,  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  France."®  He  gives  a  pedigree  of  the  family, 
which  commences,  in  940,  with  Andrew  de  Croun,  Lora  or  Croun,  &c.  Guy, 
or  Wydo  de  Croun,  who  accompanied  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  to  England,  was, 
according  to  this  pedigree,  in  the  fifth  descent  from  Andrew.  Wydo  de  Croun 
was  rewarded  by  tne  Conqueror  for  his  services  to  him  ui  the  conquest  of  Eng- 


*  CZoiff  iloll,  37  Edward  III.  in  UJ. 

'ETON'S  Mom,  Ebor.ja,  154.    :He  gave  in 
^  SMMUM  caUed  Fountains  House,  with 
uibte  land,  and  a  windmill,  situated  in 
n«taint  Abbey. 


*  Hundred  Rolls. 

^  Inquis.  ad  quod  damnum, 

«  Testa  de  NevUl. 

7  See  Fishto/t  under  this  date. 

^  Stukeley's  Itinerary,  p.  25. 
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land,  with  about  fifty  parishes  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  several  in  Leicester- 
shire, making,  together,  nearly  sixty  townships.*  His  name  occurs  as  a  witness 
to  the  deed  ot  gift  of  Ivo  Tailbois  to  Spalding  Abbey  in  1085 ;  he  himself  gives 
one  carucate  of  land  in  Spalding,  to  the  abbey  there ;  he  also  gave  ten  carucates 
of  land  in  Pinchbeck,  ana  two  m  Spalding,  to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  He  was 
the  father  of  Alan  de  Croun,  who  founded  Freiston  Priory.  Alan  was  called 
Open  dore^  "  because  he  kept  so  great  a  house." « 

**  He  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar  at  Crowland  ;  and  a  figure  (in  the 
west  front  of  Crowland  Abbey)  dressed  in  a  mantle,  and  on  its  head  a  coronet,  on  the  breast 
a  fibula,  the  hands  supporting  a  fringed  robe,  was  designed  for  Alan." ' 

Alan  was  great  steward  of  the  household  to  Henry  L  Peter  Blesensis 
says,  *'  Alan  was  dear  to  the  King  above  all  barons  of  his  court,  and  whose 
counsel  he  valued  most  He  so  far  excelled  in  industry,  honesty,  wisdom,  and 
sanctity,  that  he  was  called  *  the  King's  Gtxl'  by  the  soldiery."* 

Alan  de  Croun  gave,  at  the  foundation  of  St  Mary's  Abbey,  at  York,  half 
(me  carucate  of  land  in  the  village  of  Belton,  to  that  abbey  .^     He  died  in  1 1 14. 

Alan's  heir,  Maurice  de  Croun,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  castle  of  An- 
oemiis  by  Henry  IL,  and  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Main ;  he  was 
also  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the  King  in  the  treaties  between 
him  and  Philip,  Kma  of  France.  Maurice  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Wydo  de 
Croun,^who  married,  about  1181,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Tnomas  Bassett,  and 
widow  of  Albert  Gresley  the  younger.^  Wydo  de  Croun  accompanied  Rich- 
ard L  in  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  1190 ;  and  was  present  at  the  treaty 
between  him  and  Tancred,  King  of  Sicil  v.  Wido  was  succeeded  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  L,  by  his  daughter,  Petronilla  de  Croun,  who  married  William  de 
Longchamp,  nephew  to  mlliam  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  son  of  Henry 
de  Longchamp,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  from  1191  to  February  1236.  Petronilla's 
son,  Henry,  by  William  de  Longchamp,  died  in  1274,  and  his  body,  excepting 
the  heart,  was  buried  in  Swineshead  Abbey ;  but  the  latter  was  interred  at 
Barton  Pedwardine,  before  the  altar,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  After 
the  death  of  William  de  Longchamp,  his  widow,  Petronilla,  married  one  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  De  la  Meeres,  who  dying,  she  married  Oliver  de  Vaux,  to  whom 


>  Tlie  Tegta  de  Nevill  gives  the  following  list  of 
the  psrishei  in  Lincolnshire  to  which  the  Croon  fee 
eart(»ded,  when  that  record  was  compiled  {circa 
1Q75):— 

"Haydor,  Assby,  Welby,  Lunderthorpe,  Irby, 
Somerbr,  Boby,  Soathorp,  Gonerby,  Bassinge- 
tboip,  Helton,  Welton,  Kedby,  Swaby,  Thorp, 
Heodngton,  Barton,  Screddington,  Kingsdon, 
Rip^n^e,  Aslnckby,  Dnnsby,  Pointon,  Osboum- 
by,  Dimbleby,  Uasterby,  Newton,  Threckingham, 
Pinchbeek,  Weston,  Holbeach,  Whaplode,  Butter- 
wick,  Freiston,  part  of  Boston,  Fishtoft,  Frampton, 
Wyberton,  Kirton,  Bicker,  Donington,  Saleby, 
Thoosthorp,  Brigsby,  Waithe,  Askeby,  Ravendale, 
Blyton,  and  Scotton." 

The  same  document  ftunishes  the  following  par- 
tknlars  relating  to  this  fee : — 

*' Adam  de  BlankencY  held  in  Kyseby  half  a  fee, 
of  the  Kni^ts  Templars,  and  they  of  Wido  de 
Omm,  for  ums,  and  Wido  of  our  lord  the  king  in 
capite  from  the  Conquest. 

"  The  Abbot  of  Croyland  held  half  the  village  of 
Oazby,  in  alms  of  Petronilla  de  Croun. 

'*01hrer  dc  Vaux  holds  of  the  honour  of  De 
Croon  thirty  knights'  fee,  with  his  own  demesne 
tbiOQgh  all  JSngia&d,  from  whence  Walter  de  Pinch- 


beck, Andrew  de  Edelington,  and  Jacob  de  Roch- 
ford,  held  one  knight's  fee,  Alexander  de  Pointon 
one  quarter  fee,  William  de  Huntingfield  three  fees 
one  quarter  less,  WiUiam  de  Farrafl  one-fifth  part 
of  a  fee,  Robert  de  Fenna  a  seventh  part,  William 
Walde  a  twelfth  part,  Roger,  son  of  Adlard,  a  for- 
tieth part,  Wido,  son  of  John,  a  tenth  part,  and 
Richard  de  Maris  a  twentieth  part  of  a  fee  in  the 
wapentake  of  Skirbeck.    Temp.  Edward  I. 

**  Oliver  de  Vaux  has  of  Petronilla,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Wido  de  Croun,  by  the  donation  of  the 
King  John,  and  his  land  in  Skirbeck  wapentake  is 
valued  at  1/.  per  annum. 

**  Ros  (William  de),  who  did  not  hold  a  capital 
honour,  paid  42.  16s.  Ad.  for  his  fee.** 

^  Leland's  Itinerary^  vol.  vii.  p.  152. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  163. 

^  Monastieotit  new  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

»  Ibid.  p.  389. 

•  Stuksley's  pedigree  of  the  De  Crouns  is 
evidently  incorrect  in  giving  four  descents  between 
Maurice  de  Croun  and  Petronilla,  who  married 
William  de  Longchamp;  there  was  a  Maurice  de 
Croun  with  Edward  I.  at  the  siege  of  Carlaverock, 
in  1300. 

^  Blore'8  Rutland^  p.  100. 
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she  gave  the  manor  of  Frciston,  with  certain  lands  in  the  town  of  Boston^  and 
bore  him  a  son,  named  John. 

Henry  Longchamp,  the  eldest  son  of  Petronilla,  had  a  daughter,  naxned 
Alicia,  who  married  Koger  Pedwardine,  and  bore  him  five  sons,  Walter,  Henxy^ 
Bryan,  John,  and  Richard.  Alicia  died  15th  May,  1330,  and  was  buried  in 
the  north  side  of  the  chapel  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  in  Burton  Pedwardine,  where 
Dr.  Stukelet  saw  her  monument  in  1714. 

John  de  Vaux,  son  of  Petronilla,  by  her  third  husband,  Oliver  de  Yanic, 
had  a  daughter,  named  Matilda,  whom  William  Ros,  lord  of  Hamlake, 
married  about  1287;^  he  died  in  1317,  and  was  buried  in  Eirkham  Priory, 
Yorkshire,  under  a  marble  tomb,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  William,  who  married  Ma^enr^  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
Giles  de  Badlismere,  Lord  Chilham,  Baron  of  Obilham  CasUe,  county  of  Kent* 
This  William  Ros,  the  great-grandson  of  Petronilla  de  Croun,  was  summoned 
to  Parliament  from  11  to  20  Edward  IL,  and  from  1  to  15  Edward  EL  He 
died  16th  February,  1342,  and  was  buried  in  Kirkham  Priory  on  the  sooth  side 
of  the  high  altar.  An  inquisition  was  taken  respecting  his  estate  in  1843,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.'  His  widow,  Margery,  died  October  18,  1863.* 
Her  son,  William,  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  &tfaer  in 
1342 ;  he  was,  in  consemience,  in  ward  to  the  King ;  and  his  estate  was  so  TaliH 
able,  that  Ralph,  Lord  Neville,  paid  1300  marks  for  the  custody  of  onl^one-haK 

Although  only  a  vouth,  he  was  in  the  wars  of  France,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
was  one  of  those  loras  who  led  the  second  brigade  in  the  famous  Ixattle  of  CreMV, 
where  the  English  obtained  so  glorious  a  victorv  over  the  French  aimv.  He 
had  summons  to  Parliament  24  and  25  Edward  XXL ;  but  the  year  fculowing 
(1353)  going  into  the  Holy  X>and,  he  there  died  without  issue,  leaving  Maigaret^ 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Ralph  Lord  NeviUe,  surviving,  and  Thomas,  nis  brother 
and  heir,  then  fourteen  years  old. 

Thomas  was  often  employed  in  the  wars  with  France,  and  had  summons  to 
Parliament,  from  36  Edward  III.  to  7  Richard  II.  inclusive,  in  which  year 
(1384),  intending  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  died  before  he  left  England, 
and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Rievaulx  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire.  He  married 
Beatrix,^  daugliter  of  Ralpli,  Earl  of  Stafford  (and  widow  of  the  Earl  Desmond), 
and  left  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 


*  She  is  said  to  have  brought  to  her  husband,  as 
her  marriage -portion,  the  manor  of  Frciston,  and 
lands  in  Boston  ;  also,  the  manor  of  Hackford,  and 
divers  other  lands  and  knight's  fee,  to  the  number 
of  nineteen  or  thereabouts. — Banks'  Baronage^ 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  444. 

«  The  Close  Rolls,  16  Edward  I.,  give  a  different 
statement,  and  represent  John  de  Vallibus  (De 
Vaux)  as  having  two  daughters;  one,  Petronilla, 
married  to  William  de  Nerford;  the  other,  Ma- 
tilda, married  to  William  de  Kos  de  Hamlake. 
An  agreement  was  made  between  the  parties  in 
February  1288  (16  Edward  I.),  by  which  the 
manors  in  Freiston  and  Boston  became  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  William  de  Roos  and  Matilda  his 
wife. 

»  In  11  Edward  III.  (1337).  "William  Lord 
Rob,  then  residing  at  Ros  Hall  in  Freiston,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  King,  representing  that  he 
had  received  a  command  from  King  Edward  II.  to 
attend  him  at  Coventry,  thence  to  march  with  him 
against  the  Scots,  who  had  invaded  his  realm  ;  and 
tl»i»t:  hmrifp  at  his  manor  at  Frciston,  in  Lincoln- 
"tened  to  him  with  all  his  mcn-at-arras, 
•«,  and  some  foot-soldiers,  accordingly; 
ved  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
wards  his  charges  in  that  expedition. 


The  King  directed  by  his  precept,  to  the  treasurer 
and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  remainder 
should  be  forthwith  paid.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  150  marks  yearly  rent  issuing  out  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln." 

A  hobbler  is  generally  understood  to  mean  an 
armed  man,  mounted  on  a  small  horse  or  hobbg, 
inferior  to  a  man-at-arms,  but  superior  (in ntility)  to 
a  foot  soldicr.—See  Blount's  Tenures,  Cowsll*8 
Law  Dictionary,  Lower  On  EngKih  SimameSf 
p.  97,  and  Fenn's  Paston  Letters. 

^  In  a  post-mortem  inquisitionf  held  in  1363,  sbe 
is  called  the  sister  of  Egidius  de  Badlesmere, 
widow  of  William  de  Ros  de  Hamlake^  and  first 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Amndel. 

^  Thomas  Lord  Ros,  and  Beatrix  his  wife,  held 
the  manor  of  Freiston  and  Ros  Hall  manor  in  SL 
Botolph's,  in  1383 ;  Beatrix  (his  widow),  held  the 
manor  of  Godesfieldj  in  Freiston  manor,  in  1415 ; 
John  Lord  dc  Ros  also  held  Godsfield  manor  in 
Freiston,  and  Freiston  manor  in  1421.  We  do  not 
find  any  other  mention  of  this  manor  of  Godsfield  ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  the  Acre  Book 
(I7B5),  where  three  acres  of  land  in  a  part  of  the 
parish,  named  Brownthorp,  is  called  Gods^  Crqfl, 
which  was  then  the  property  of  William  Uabbext. 
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John,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him ;  he  was  eminent  both  for  his  military  actions, 
shown  in  the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  for  his  piety ;  this  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  age,  was  manifested  by  his  engaging  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  in  which  he  died  at  Paphos,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  the  17th  Richard  11. 
(1394).  His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  de  Percy,  by  wliom  he  had 
no  issue.  William,  his  next  brother,  became  his  heir ;  who,  in  the  4th  of 
Henry  IV,,  was  constituted  Lord-treasurer  of  England,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued till  the  7th  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  King,  that 
his  residence  near  the  court  was  thought  absolutely  necessary,  and  he  had  the 
town  of  Chingleford  in  Essex  allowed  him  for  lodging  his  servants  and  horses. 
He  was  summoned  to  Parliament  from  the  18th  of  Richard  II.  to  the  1st  of 
Henry  V.  He  died  2d  Henry  V.  (1415),  at  Belvoir,  where  he  was  buried; 
leaving  behind  him  five  sons  and  three  daughters  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Arundel. 

John  Ros,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him ;  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Baugie, 
8th  Henry  V.  (1421),  where  also  his  brother  William  lost  his  life.  John  mar- 
ried Margery,  oaughter  of  Sir  Philip  Wentworth,  whom  he  left  a  young  widow, 
without  issue. 

Thomas  Ros,  his  brother,  succeeded  him ;  he  died  18th  August,  1431,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  Ros,  who  was  a  firm  adherent  to  Henry  VI. ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Lancastenans  at 
Towton,  attainted  in  Parliament,  1st  of  Edward  IV. ;  his  lands  were  confiscated, 
and  the  Castle  of  Belvoir  given  to  Lord  Hastings.  He  died  in  1461,  the  same 
year  in  which  he  was  attainted. 

In  1472-3,  the  act  of  attainder  was  repealed,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry 
Ros,  knight  Edmund  Lord  Ros  succeeded  his  father  Thomas,  the  attainted 
lord,  and  died  in  1508.  Dying  without  issue,  his  sisters  were  heirs  to  the 
estates;  and  Eleanor,  the  eldest,  marrying  Robert  de  Manners,  of  Ethale  in 
Northumberland,  the  ancestor  of  tlie  present  Rutland  family,  the  estates  became 
vested  in  him  and  his  heirs. 

The  successive  Lords  Ros,  down  to  1478,  are  recorded,  in  various  documents, 
to  have  held  the  manor  of  Ros  Hall  in  Freiston,  and  Ros  Hall  in  St  Botulph's. 
In  1485,  an  inquisition  was  held  in  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  "  whereby 
it  was  found  that  Thomas  Welby,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  seised  of  the 
manor  of  Freiston  and  Multon,  &c. ;  and  divers  messuages,  lands,  and  rents  in 
Freiston,  Butterwick,  Multon,  Spalding,  Holbeach,  and  Fleet,  which  he  granted 
to  Edward  Burgh  and  others  to  the  uses  of  his  will."*  We  do  not  know  what 
manor  in  Freiston  this  refers  to ;  we  do  not  think  it  relates  to  the  manor  of 
Ros  Hall,  but  have  placed  it  here,  because  we  know  no  better  position  for  it. 

In  1563  (5  Elizabeth),  the  manor  of  Freiston,  near  Boston,  with  its  rights, 
members,  and  appurtenances,  was  said  to  be  held  of  the  heirs  of  Walter  Ped- 
wardine,*  by  militarv  service ;  and  to  be  worth,  by  inquisition,  921.  6«.  ScL ; 
and,  by  the  supervision  of  an  oflicial  appointed  by  the  master  of  the  Courts  of 
Waids,  9SL  lOs.^  Lord  Ros  had  much  property  in  Freiston  in  1613,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  sold  previous  to  1651.*  "  Roos  Hall  and  Manor"  were 
the  property  of  Andrew  Baron  in  1714,  and  of  Andrew  Taylor  in  1729;  and 
either  he  or  his  son  of  the  same  name  held  them  in  1760.  Stanley  Marshall 
and  George  Marshall,  gentlemen,  are  described  as  the  lords  of  the  manor  of 


*  Proceedings  in  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancasterj 
▼qI.  i.  p.  lis. 

'  The  Pedwardines  were  the  elder  branch  of  the 
De  Cronn  family,  bdne  descended  from  Sir  Henry 
LoDgdiamp,  the  son  or  Petronilla  de  Croon  by  her 


first  husband,  whilst  the  Ros*  were  the  descendants 
of  Sir  John  de  Vaux,  her  son  by  her  third  husband. 

*  BibL  HarL  4136,  folio  99. 

"  Hundred  Rolls, 
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Roose  Hall  in  Freiston,  otherwise  the  manors  of  Fieiaton  and  Botterwick  in 
1769.  Henry  Ward  was  lord  of  the  manor  in  1772.  Thomas  Smithy  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  Bridget  Ward,  and  Thomas  Harper,  and  Mary  his  wifia^ 
held  it  in  1782.  In  1814,  it  had  passed  to  Jane  Wing,  Thomas  Harper,  Jcim 
Mansfield,  and  Hannah  Mary,  his  wife,  and  Thomas  Smith ;  Francis  Thirkill, 
jun.,  and  Henry  Rogers,  acquired  it  in  1818 ;  and  Henry  Rogers  (the  pzesent 
lord)  in  1840. 


ST.  JAMES'S  PRIORY,  FREISTON. 

(A  Cell  to  the  Abbst  of  Cboylassk) 

"  PsnER  OF  Bloib  says,  in  his  continuation  of  the  History  of  Croj^and,  that  apon  the 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  Abboy  Churoh  there,  aj>.  1114 ;  Alan  de  Greouo,  Gromi, 
or  de  Credona,  who  is  called  dapifer  or  senescall  of  the  palace  of  King  Hcouy  the  1st,  gave 
thereunto  the  advowson  of  the  Church  of  Freiston.  Sometime  alter  iduch,  it  appean  he 
added  other  lands  and  churches  hereabouts,  and  placed  at  Freistoa  a  pcior  and  aome 
monks,  who  were  to  form  a  cell  subordinate  to  Oroyland." ' 

Mr.  (tough,  writing  about  the  foundation  of  Freiston  Priory,  sajs, — 

'^  On  the  festival  of  St.  Perpetua  and  Felidtas,'  in  the  year  1114,  when  the  Ibondalioiia 
of  the  Abbey  Church  at  Croyland  were  laid  (after  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  former  building  in  1091),  Alan  Croun,  who  was  related  to  the  two  abbots  of  CtojmBd 
and  Thomey,  laid  the  stone  next  eastward  ftom  that  on  the  south-east  0Qmer,and  on  it  hie 
title  to  the  patronage  of  Freston  Church,  as  did  his  wife  Muriel  the  nezt^  with  the  patronsgs 
of  Tofts,  ana  their  eldest  son  Maurice  the  next^  with  that  of  Butterwyke,  and  their  danghter 
Maud  another,  with  that  of  Baston  in  Kosteven.  All  these  deeds  Alan  pubUdT  delivered 
to  the  abbot  to  build  a  cell  for  the  monks  of  Croyland,  in  which  ever  of  these  onuiohfls  he 
thought  proper."" 

From  this  extract  it  appears  that  there  was  a  church  in  Freiston  before  the 

foundation  of  the  Priory  there.  The  Abbot  of  Croyland  made  choice  of  Freiston 
for  the  foundation  of  the  cell,  which  was  established  there  in  1114.  The  monks 
occupying  it  were  of  tlie  Benedictine  order.  The  two  following  deeds  relate  to 
this  mstitution.* 


*  DuGDALE*s  Monasticonf  new  editioni    1846, 
vol.  iii.  p.  124. 

«  March  7th. 

*  GouGH*8  Croylandf  p.  46. 

*  The  Charter  ok  Alan  de  Croun,  the 

Founder  ok  the  Priory. 
'*  Be  it  known  to  all  men  who  shall  see  or  hear 
of  these  writinjrs,  that  I,  Alan  de  Croun,  and  my 
wife  Muriel,  and  my  son  Maurice,  for  the  souls  of 
our  parents  and  predecessors,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  own  souls,  do  grant,  and  upon  the  altar 
of  St.  Guthlac,  at  Croyland,  have  made  gift  in  free 
alms  of  these  things.  To  wit,— the  church  of 
Freiston,  with  all  its  tythes  and  customs,  and  the 
land  of  the  church,  and  the  croft  besides  the  church, 
and  five  tofts  in  Freiston,  and  four  bovates  of  lands, 
to  which  we  have  added  a  fifth  out  of  our  lordship, 
after  the  release  of  King  Stephen,  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Abbot  Godfrid,  released,  at  rest,  and  free 
from  all  services,  taxes,  customs,  and  exactions, 
and  pasturage  for  his  cattle  with  ours  in  all  places. 
The  church  of  Butterwyke,  with  all  its  tythes  and 
customs  ;  also  the  church  of  Toft,  with  all  its 
tythes  and  customs,  with  the  toft  of  Elaucard,  and 
»  bovates  of  land,  released  and  free  as  the  afore - 
which  we  have  given,  after  Ueinald  shall  by 
means  quit  the  same,  whether_by  death  ur  any 


other  occasion.  Also  the  church  of  W«mebiinie, 
with  all  its  tythes  and  customs,  with  the  land  and 
patronage  belonging  to  the  same  ;  also  the  chnrch 
of  Stonesby,  with  the  land,  tythes,  and  customs  be- 
longing to  the  said  church.  Also  the  church  of 
Burton,  with  its  tythes,  customs,  aud  land  pertain- 
ing thereto,  to  wit, — three  bovates  of  Land,  with  « 
meadow,  and  one  of  our  lordships,  with  meadow 
and  pasturage  as  we  have  said  before,  and  in  the 
same  village  all  the  land  which  was  Ada's  our 
priest,  to  wit, — all  the  land  of  Obba,  priest,  and 
the  whole  of  the  land  of  Harding,  the  son  of  Ellmer, 
and  the  land  of  Osbert,  son  of  Gippus,  and  the  land 
which  w&s  Godfries,  the  son  of  Alunin,  for  six  bo- 
vates of  land,  with  crofts  and  meadow  to  the  same 
land  pertaining,  and  the  service  and  land  of  John 
de  Aberville,  which  he  now  holds  of  us  in  Demble- 
by,  to  wit,  six  bovates  of  land.  We  also  give  all 
tenth  pennies  rendered  to  us  from  the  whole  of  our 
esbite,  and  the  tenth  penny  of  the  fisir  of  Botolph's 
town.  The  whole  of  these  churches,  with  their 
tythes,  rents,  and  customs,  and  land  aforesaid,  we 
give  to  be  subject  to  the  church  of  St.  James  at 
Freiston,  cell  to  St.  Guthlake,  in  perpetual  right. 
All  these  things  aforesaid  we  have  giiven  in  alms  ; 
imprimis,  for  the  souls  of  the  Cather  and  mother  of 
ileury,  King  of  England,  for  the  rcdemptioo  of  his 
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iQ  1274,  the  Prior  of  Freiston  held  in  Barton  six  bovates  of  land  of  the 
ancestor  of  Henry  de  Longchamps^  which  was  valued  at  six  marks.^  In  1275, 
it  was  fonnd  that  the  Abbot  of  Freiston  claimed  to  have  assise  of  bread  and  ale, 
and  court  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks,  in  his  fees  within  the  wapentake  of 
Skirbeck ;  but  by  what  warrant  and  from  what  time,  was  unknown.*  There  is 
a  long  list  of  contributions  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Ught  in  the  cell  of 
Freiston,  called  the  **  Lady's  Light,"  at  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
towards  which  thirty-seven  persons  in  Freiston  subscribed  various  sums,  from 
^  to  4«.  4<i,  raising  in  the  whole  IL  0«.  Sd. ;  and  twenty-four  persons  in  But- 
terwick,  Benington,  and  Wrangle,  subscribed  IL  12«.  6j|ci'  The  taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas  TV.  was  made  in  1291,  when  the  spiritualities  belonging  to  this 
establishment  were  found  to  be  as  follows :  — 

£  s.  cL 

Pension  of  the  Prior  of  Freiston  in  the  church  of  Toft         . .      8  0    0 

Portion  of  the  same  in  the  church  of  Waltham      0  10 

„  in  the  vicarage  of  Stonesby 0  2    0 

T^EMFOBAUmaB. 

The  Prioiy  of  Freiston  has  in  the  deaoonry  of  Lincoln  . .     . .  0  10    0 

„         in  that  of  Candleshoe      132 

„         in  that  of  Calceworth       8  19    0 

„         in  that  of  Holland 13  10    4 

„         in  CSothum         0    3    6^ 

By  an  inquisition  taken  at  Boston  18th  Edward  II.  (1325),  before  the  King's 
escheator,  it  was  found  that  the  escheators,  and  other  ministers  of  the  King, 
have  not  at  any  time  entered  upon  the  temporalities  or  other  goods  of  the  Priory 
of  Freiston,  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,*  ^^^  Henry  I V.,*'  in  the  14th 
year  of  his  reign,  gave  license  to  Ralph  Farceux  to  alienate  a  messuage  and 
twenty-four  acres  of  arable  land,  and  four  acres  of  pasture,  and  5«.  4d  rent,  in 
Freiston  near  Butterwick,  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Croyland,  and  the  prior 


•ool,  for  his  life,  and  the  safety  of  his  heritage,  and 
the  peace  and  stability  of  his  realm.  And  whatso- 
ever the  men  of  my  fee  shall  give  or  have  given  in 
ahns,  I  grant  my  consent  thereto,  and  confirm. 
And  if  any  one  (persuaded  by  the  devil)  shall  pre- 
sume to  diminish  or  make  less  these  gifts  and  obla- 
tions, let  him  hear  perpetual  anathema,  unless  he 
makes  proper  satisraction.  The  witnesses  to  this 
deed  are  Robert,  Abbot  of  Thomey,  &c.*' 

Tbb  oirr  of  Alan  db  Croun,  of  three  hides 

OF  LAND  IN  CRUDB8H  ALL,  WITH  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SOUTHWARBURNE. 

"  Be  it  known  to  our  venerable  primate  (Henry, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  Bishop  of  Winchester),  and  to 
aU  men  as  well  present  as  ^ture,  who  shall  hear  of 
these  things,  that  I,  Alan  de  Croun,  by  the  counsel 
and  consent  of  my  son  Maurice,  and  William,  son 
of  Roger,  my  grandson,  do  give  and  grant  three 
hides  of  land  in  free  alms,  in  Crudeshale,  with  the 
church  of  Wamebume,  and  with  one  virgate  of 
land,  wliich  we  formerly  gave  to  the  church  of  St. 
James  the  Apostle  in  Holland,  and  my  monks 
serving  God  there,  half  an  hide,  to  wit,  which  was 
Blakemon*s,  which  my  sister  Emma  hath,  and  two 
hides  and  an  half  lying  near  together  adjoining 
Blakemon's,  except  the  land  of  Godfrid ;  with  the 
Bien,  houses,  and  ouildings,  vrithout  retaining  any- 
thing, or  custom,  and  the  meadows  and  pasturage 
of  the  same  hides  belonging ;  released,  quiet,  and 
free,  as  it  is  proper  and  oecoming  to  give  and  cou- 
stitnte  alms,  Aud  we  give  and  grant  to  the  afore- 
said nioiJis  in  alms,  the  pasture  named  Hare-ap- 


pultre.  And  the  gift  of  these  things,  to  vrit,— the 
church  of  Wameburne,  the  virgate  of  land,  and 
three  hides  of  land  in  Crudeshale,  and  the  pasture 
against  Hubbuman,  we  confirm  by  our  charter  in 
the  presence  of  the  religious  men,  Edward,  Abbot 
of  Croyland,  David,  Abbot  of  Bourn,  &c.,  and 
many  others,  both  clergy  and  laity.  And  if  any 
one  in  our  days,  or  after  our  death,  shall  (persuaded 
by  the  devil)  impede,  diminish,  or  destroy  these 
gifts  of  our  patrimony,  let  him  be  anathematised, 
and  his  place  be  in  hell,  with  Oathan  and  Abiram, 
unless  he  repent  and  make  fall  and  perfect  satisfac- 
tion.   Amen,  amen.    So  be  it,  so  be  it,  so  be  it.*' 

These  two  charters  from  Dugdale*s  Ifonos- 
ticon. 

The  editors  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Monof 
ticon  say  the  date  of  this  grant  must  be  subsequent 
to  1 142,  because  Edward  did  not  become  Abbot  of 
Croyland  until  that  year.  The  new  edition  of  In- 
GULPB  u  8*  Chronicle  makes  the  year  of  his  accession 
1153. 

1  Hundred  Rolls,  p.  242,  vol.  i. 

«  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

*  Cotton  MSS.,  Tiberitu,  E.  iii.  page  178. 

*  DuoDALB*8  Monasticon,  new  ecStion,  vol.  iii. 
p.  126. 

^  Inquis.  ad  quod  damnunif  18  Edward  II.,  No. 
221. 

'  The  new  edition  of  the  Moneutieon  says  Henry 
VI. ;  we  have  a  copy  of  the  original  document  be- 
fore us,  which  justifies  the  date  we  have  assumed, 
as  there  is  internal  evidence  of  its  correctness. 
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monkfl  of  Freistonj  to  sustain  a  certain  cliapel*  for  divine  services  for  tlie 

Ith  of  the  said  R:ilj>h  whilst  living,  and  ibr  the  ix?acc  of  his  soul  tliereai'ter; 

for  die  sonls  of  his  ancestorsj  and  tliose  of  all  the  faithftd  dead,  in  the  said 

ory  at  Freiston,     The  jury  returned  in  their  verdict  that  the  said  RxJph 

\;enx  held>  after  the  above  bequest,  lands  and  tcneniejita  in  Freiston  and 

cwewhere,  of  the  value  of  20^  per  annum.* 

The  value  of  the  Priory  of  Frejston  h  tlnis  stated  in  the  transciipt  of  retom, 
26th  lltaiiT  VIIL,  in  the  First  Fruits  Office:  — 

£    A.   <L 

The  priory  buildings,  with  certain  gartleue,  orchards,  aud  divers  ttmses 

witbiu  the  preciiictx  of  tiic  Raid  priorj  or  oell^  also  divwa  laiidft,h(jth 

arnbU^  imd  ^lafiture,  aiid  moddowfl,  odltd  Fon  Ground,  in  tbo  bauds  of 

the  said  prior  and  couvetit^  existing  to  the  uae  of  the  said  cell,  aa 

bhown  111  the  declaration  to  the  C?omuiiflisio»ejra      ,      , ,      *  *     16    0    4 

Hentfl  manorial  or  copybohl,  and  rcuta  duo  from  teuanta  at  will  in 

Freiaton         17  IS    2 

The  same  in  Batterwick,  Benin^n,  Le 
&i   quarters  of  salt,  at  4*.  tha  qr 


Wybertou,  Stytheby,  Claibv,  Hogst" 
Tlcnts  of  aaaizOj  &o.,  irom  land  in  th<j ' 
Rent  of  assise^  &c^  from  land  in  the  p 


ingle,  Friskney  (with 
Boston,  SwineBhcad^ 
I,  and  IJlceby   . .      . .     4&     0     1 
t>n,  Leicesrtershire    ••       U     3     4 
ewaixibow,  Sussex  &     7     ft 


£84     6     t** 


Besides  the  above,  the  priory  of  Frei**'^'*  n^/^vtid  aimiially  from  John 
Littlcbury,  Senojscall,  for  Land  in  frorn  the  priory  of 
Spalding,  for  land  iu  Wyboj*to»j  4*,  ichai'<l  Oglo  for  land 
in  Fi'eistot^,  IDs.]  from  the  mouajswry  Ormabj,  for  land  in 
Friskney,  U.  4*.  ;  Lu  all        2    6  10 

The  oblations  of  CThnBtian  faith  in  the  church  of  Freiston  iti  oomraon 
years  to  mtdutain  the  hghts  before  the  blessed  Viipn  thetie,  with 
eertain  lands  assigned  '      **     ■-       4     3 

The  tenthB  of  a  mill  caUe^l  Tarforth  HiE      p  .       0    3 

Cei-tain  land*  and  messuages  given  for  the  support  of  paupers        ^     .  -       1   16 


4 
O 
1* 


Making  a  total  revenue  of 


£92  17  11 


The  priory  paid  annually  to  the  poor 

L  do  Croun,  its  founder 


or  of  Freiston,  according  to  the 

statutes  and  ordinances  of  Alan  (fe  Croun,  its  founder  0  18  2 

And  on  the  anniversary  of  Ralph  Farceux,  founder  of  that  chantry        • .  0    4  0 

To  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  land  in  Boston ••     ••  02  6 

To  the  Earl  of  Richmond  for  land  in  Freiston 04  6 

To  John  Coppledyck  for  „  „  ....      0    0  8 

To  Richard  Oaiby  „  „  ....  0    0  6* 

The  Rectory  of  Burton  Hussey  was  appropriated  to  the  Cell  at  Freiston,  but 
it  was  accounted  for,  with  the  Abbey  of  Croyland.^  The  Prior  of  Freiston  also 
received  from  the  Rectory  of  Watham  a  pension  of  It,  and  from  the  Vicarage 
of  Stonesby  one  of  2«.^ 

Farceux  Chantry,  founded,  as  above  stated,  in  1414,  was  also  called  the 
Chantry  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle.  Richard  Goodale  was  chaplain  in  1535, 
and  received  51  6s.  8d.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Freiston  Priory 
Church  was  founded  later  than  that  of  Farceux,  the  time  uncertain.  John  de 
Tateshalle  was  chaplain  in  1535,  and  received  2/.  175.  annually.^ 

The  only  books  recorded  as  being  in  the  library  of  Freiston  Priory  at  the 


^  Inquis,    ad    quod    damnunif    14    Henry    IV., 
No.  19. 

The  Acre  Book  (1785)  mentions  apiece  of  ground, 

containing  six  acres  in  Farsidale^  called  Monk^s 

*^^en:   it  was  then  (1786)  the  property  of  Lady 

den,  having  been  purchased  by  her  ancestors  as 

of  the  priory  estate.    This,  no  doubt,  was  part 


of  the  property  with  which  Ralph  Farceoz  endowed 
the  chapel,  and  proves  the  connexion  of  Farndale 
with  the  Farceux  family. 

«  Monasticony  new  edition,  vol.  lii.  p.  127. 

'  Valor  EeelesiasticuSf  vol.  iv.  p.  86,  &c. 

*  Ibid,  87.  »  Ibid.  11». 

«  IM.  156.  '  Ibid.  95. 
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dissolution,  were  Eusebius  upon  "  EJcclesiasticus,''  and  Bedb  on  '^  The  Site  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Places  there."  * 

John  Tomson  gave,  by  will,  dated  26th  April,  1537,  2L  ISs.  4<i,  to  be  paid 
annually  out  of  nis  lands  in  Butterwick  and  Freiston,  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  in  Freiston  Church,  "  as  the  wages  and  salary  of  an  honest 
priest,  to  sing  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  all  Christ- 
ian souls."* 

In  the  Augmentation  Office  are  several  proceedings,  in  the  32  Henry  VIII., 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  of  the  late  Prior  of  Freiston  and  Abbot  of 
Croyland,  at  Stotby  and  Hogsthorpe,  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
King's  tax,  for  which  their  cattle  had  been  distrained.  The  bills  ana  answers 
are  on  file  in  the  Court  of  Augmentation;  but  whether  any  decree  was 
made,  does  not  appear.  The  ground  of  the  exemption,  as  stated  in  the 
bills,  was,  that  the  sum  of  SOL  sterling  was  paid  by  the  abbot  for  the  dismes 
of  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  and  for  the  temporalities  and  spiritualities  of  the 
Priory  of  Freiston.^ 

The  compotus  or  valuation  of  the  Cell  at  Freiston,  as  made  in  1542,  amounted 
to  105t  15«.  9A,  and  was  rented  for  that  amount  to  Edward  Watson,  gentleman, 
for  ninety-one  years.*  This  was  the  first  survey  after  the  dissolution.  Some 
time  afterwards  it  was  valued  as  follows : — 

£  s.    d. 

Bcvenue  of  the  free  tenants       4  15    8 

„  Customary  tenants 19    2    5 

„  Tenants  by  indenture       49  11     8 

„  Tenants  at  will 14  14    9 

„  Suatentation  of  the  Ladies'  light 1  12    6 

£89  17    0 

It  was  stated  that  smce  the  first  valuation,  lands  had  been  sold  out  of  the 
lease  then  granted,  to  the  yearly  value  of  15L  8«.  Id.,  "with  allowance  of 
extinguishment  of  rent  out  of  the  same  lease,  10«.  8d,  and  so  remaineth  to  be 
answered  at  this  day,  89 1  17^."  as  above  stated.*  This  lease  to  Watson  was, 
however,  forfeited  or  cancelled;  since  in  1556,  the  Cell  at  Freiston,  with  the 
manor,  and  all  land  belonging  to  it,  were  leased  to  Richard  Bolles  for  the  term 
of  seventy-nine  years.^  The  rent  is  not  stated  There  is  a  curious,  but  unfor- 
tunately a  mutilated  MS.,  in  the  British  Museum,^  relating  to  this  priory ;  the 
date  and  title  are  destroyed,  but  it  was  taken  some  time  between  the  30th  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1538)  and  1556.  A  portion  of  tlie  income  of  the  priory  is  then 
statea  as  follow : — 

In  Freiston. 

£    8.  d.     £    8.   d. 

Freeholders'  rents ..     ..       203 

Tenants  holding  by  copy  of  Court  Roll        6  10    8 

Tenants  at  will 11    5  10 

A  cock  and  two  cockeriUs       006 

18  17    3 


1  HarL  addUwnal  MSS»,  No.  6413,  p.  193  ; 
being  «  Yolnme  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

*  Cotton  MSS.,  Tiberius,  £.  iii.  p.  96. 

Tliia  John  Tomson  resided  in  Freiston  1515 ; 
he  wis  Chamberlain  of  Corpos  Christi  Guild  in 
1522,  and  taxed  to  the  subsidy  in  1523.  The  Thom- 
sons were  a  numerous  family  at  that  time,  residing 
in  Freiston,  Leake,  Wyberton,  and  Frampton. 


'  Monastieonf  new  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 
*  Auffmentation  Office  Roll,  34  Henry  VIII. 
'  Cotton  MSS.,  Tiberius,  E.  iii.  (a  fragment). 
"  Monasticon,  new  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 
7  Cotton  MSS.t  Tiberius,  E.  iii.  p.  165  to  168. 
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Buhebwiok.  £   9,  d,    £    m,  tL 

Freeholders' rents 0    60 

Copyholders      2  14    4 

Tenants  at  will 07    1 

3    7  11 

Levebson. 

Freeholders'  rent 0    20 

Wbanglb. 

Freeholders       03    2 

Tenants  at  will         0    4    4 

0    7    6 

Fbibknet. 

Tenants  byindenture       080 

Heirs '  of  W  illiam  Dymock,  Esq.  of  Carleton,  for  the  revenue 
of  saky  14  bushels,  valued  at      0  10    0 

0  18    0 

FlBHlOIT. 

Freeholders'  rents 2  17    0) 

Copyholders      0  12    8 

3    9    81 

SwmiaamAD, 

Copyhold      0  10    0 

^27  12    44 

The  following  names  were  given  to  various  rarts  of  this  pariah  aft  the  date  of 
this  document  The  Out>-hou8es>  Eirke  Row,  Foailrdale,  Ghui  Qteeo^  PanUU9 
Hum,  Prior  Court,  Broomthorpe,  Grove  Field,  Sadgrayea,  The  GxeeOy  (Trum 
OaUy  Halfer  Gate,  Brownthofw,  Duretholme,  Redholme,  NewdOpe  FUd,  Kiik 
Buts,  ShoH  Bute,  Newland,  Le  Preane(?),  Powerwall,  and  Skifpm  Oqft* 
There  were  also  houses  called  Shippel  Bragg,  St  Anne's  House,  and  AIIiBQii's 
House, 

The  property  in  Boston  belonging  to  Freiston  Priory  was,  soon  after  the 
dissolution,  granted  to  the  Corporation  of  Boston;  it  consisted  of  a  house 
(situation  unknown)  worth  twenty  marks,  a  house  and  stable  in  the  Market- 
place, two  acres  of  land  in  Broadfield,  a  pasture  in  Wormgate.  Two  tenements 
m  Lincoln  Row,  two  acres  in  "  Gooding's  Pasture,  three  omer  pieces  of  ground.'' 
A  garden  in  Bargate,  6  a.  1b.  of  land  in  Boston,  and  land  in  SkirbecK  called 
**  Younge  Housen,"  all  of  which  rented  in  1564  for  9L  9«.  8dL  The  land  rented, 
on  the  average,  for  Qs.  Sd.  per  acre.'  The  land  in  Fishtoft,  which  belonged  to 
this  priory,  was  held  by  the  Crown  as  late  as  1733.* 

L ELAND  says, — 

"  Butterwyke  and  Tofte  on  the  farther  side  of  Boston  water,  also  belonged  to  Friston 
cell,  and  three  villages  beside  in  Kestcn,  and  all  this  was  Do  la  Crunne's  land."  * 

Freiston  Priory  is  said  to  have  been  under  the  patronage  of  Thomas  Earl  of 
Rutland.^  This  is  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  on  account  of  the  connexion 
between  that  familv  and  the  descendants  of  the  De  Crouns. 


^  In  1637  George  Cracroft,  Esq.,  died,  seised  of 
ten  acres  of  toft  groand  in  Friskncy,  held  of  the 
King,  as  parcel  of  the  priory  of  Freiston,  by  the 
annual  rent  of  fourteen  bushels  of  salt. — Jnqttis, 

'tt  mortemf  vol.  v.  p.  234. 

The  names  printed  in  Italics  are,  at  present, 


given  to  portions  of  the  parish,  and  several  others 
have  been  only  slightly  altered. 

*  Corporation  Records. 

*  Fishtoft  Acre  Books. 

*  Itinerary,  vol.  iv.  p.  163. 
^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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The  site  of  this  religious  house,  and  the  land  belonging  to  it,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  King  in  1613.  When  the  Hundred  Roll  was  taken  in  1651,  this 
property,  with  all  the  other  which  was  fonnerly  held  by  the  King,  is  said 
to  belong  "  to  the  Keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment" 

In  1687,  the  priory  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  continued  to  hold 
it  until  1714,  but  it  was  disposed  of  before  1729  to  the  Dryden  family,  whose 
property  it  remained  until  it  was  purchased  by  Wright  Coupland,  Esq.,  about 
twenty  years  since ;  it  is  now  the  i)roperty  of  John  Boyfield  Millington,  Esq. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  priory  remains;  the  house  immediately  south  of  the 
church,  now  tJie  residence  of  Mr.  Millington,  is  said  to  have  been  the  prior's 
residence,  but  it  does  not  exhibit  anything  which  requires  particular  notice. 
The  east  end  of  the  church  is  imdoubtedly  part  of  the  ancient  priory,  and  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.^ 


In  this  engraving,  the  remains  of  two  of  the  pillars,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
arches  springing  towards  the  east,  are  very  visible,  as  well  as  a  complete  arch, 
now  bricked  up  in  the  wall.  There  is  great  reason  to  suppose,  from  their 
structure  and  position,  that  these  once  formed  part  of  the  support  of  the  great 
tower  of  the  priory  church. 


On  the  eastern  side  of  this  village,  and  adjoining  the  highway  from  Boston  to 
Wainfleet,  is  a  place  called  Spittal  Hill,  and  in  a  contiguous  inclosure  are 
evident  marks  of  ancient  foundations.     The  name  would  warrant  an  inference 


*  The  jiriory  and  its  rarious  buildings  stood  in  a 
part  of  the  Hundred  of  Butterwick,  now  called 
Coney  Garth.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this 
name  was  derived  from  Koning  (A.  8.)  a  king,  and 


that  the  name  of  Koning  Garth,  or  king's  inclosure, 
was  given  to  it  from  the  priory  lands  having  been 
so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 

3u 
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that  a  hospital  or  infirmary  once  occupied  this  site.  An  infirmary  was  a  regular 
appendage  to  a  religious  house,  and  it  was  customary  to  place  it  at  a  considerable 
distance  m)m  the  ouicr  parts  of  the  establishment  These  foundations  are  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  remains  of  the  priory,  and  close  to  a  road  which  leads  directly 
from  it;  it,  therefore,  is  no  very  improbable  conjecture  that  the  infirmary  of  the 
priory  was  situated  here. 


PRIORS  OF  FREISTON. 

Our  biographical  notices  of  the  priors  of  this  cell  are  brief  and  imperfect. 

Geoffbet  de  Cboun,  brother  of  the  foimder,  was  the  first  prior ;  he  was  living 
in  1148. 

RoDOLPHUS  was  prior  of  Freiston,  1  John,  1199;  he  was  elected  Abbot  of 
Thomey  in  that  year,*  and  died  1215.* 

Roger,  a  monk  of  Croyland,  was  elected  Prior  of  Freiston  about  the  year 
1200;  he  was  much  distinguished  by  his  learning.  Roger  was  a  warm 
partisan  of  Becket,  and  wrote  his  life  in  six  or  seven  books,  dedicating  it  to 
Henry,  Abbot  of  Croyland.  Three  books,  with  an  epbtolary  address  firom 
Abbot  Henry  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
Museum.' 

William  he  Pokebrook  was  prior  of  Freiston  in  1274,  and  claimed  to  have 
assise  of  bread  and  ale,  and  rights  of  court,  &c.,  within  his  jurisdiction  in  the 
wapentake  of  Skirbeck.* 

KiOHARD  Upton,  a  learned  man,  and  Bachelor  in  Theolo^,  was  prior  of 
Freiston  1402  to  1412,  in  which  latter  year  he  was  elected  pnor  of  Croyland, 
in  which  office  he  continued  until  1417,  when  he  was  unanimously  chosen  Abbot 
of  Croyland  upon  the  death  of  Abbot  Thomas  Overton.*  Abbot  l^ton  rebuilt 
the  abbot's  hall,  and  many  of  the  lodgings  of  Croyland;  John  Freston  was 
sacrist  at  Croyland  during  Upton's  abbacy;^  the  latter  died  14th  of  May, 
1427.7 

Ingulphus  says.  Prior  Upton  "  was  a  man  noted  for  his  scholastic  attainments, 
able  in  action,  and  prudent  and  discreet  in  the  management  of  temporal  aflairs.** 
lie  api)ears  to  have  been  fond  of  show,  and  the  external  parade  of  his  ritual, 
sj^ending  much  money  in  costly  ornaments  and  vestments.  What  was  better, 
he  increased  the  library  with  numerous  books  of  great  value.  His  sacrist,  John 
of  Freston,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  similar  taste ;  he  had  a  splendid 
vestment,  called  " the  Jesse^^  which  was  valued  at  300  marks  or  thereabouts.*^ 

John  Wysbecii  had  jwrformed  the  duties  of  nearly  every  office  in  the  Mo- 
nastery of  Croyland,  before  he  was  api)ointed  Prior  of  Freiston  ;  the  date  of 
his  election  to  tlie  last-mentioned  office  is  not  known.  He  was  api)ointed  Abbot 
of  Croyland,  13th  February,  1469.     He  made  several  additions  and  improve- 

'  DuoDALE*s  Monasticon,  p.  251.  \  *  Hundred  RollSf  vol.  i.  p.  348, 

-  Leland*s  Collectanea^  vol.  vi.  p.  273.  j  ■*  Gough's  Croyland,  p.  64. 

'  Bift.  J5rt7/. 640,  a  copy  of  Prior  Roger's  book,  ^  VfwAA?,''  Mitred  Abbeys. 

under  the  title  Rngerus,  prior  Fristonire,  ad  Henri-  \  '  Leland*8  Collectanea^  vol.  vi.  p.  175. 

Cttm,  abbatem  Croylandue,  de  rita  Thomte  Cantanr,,  !  "  Ingulphus'  Chronicle  of  Croylandf  new  edit, 

was  in  the  library  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. —  !  p.  359. 

t^icland'8   Collectanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  20.      In  the  ■  '  Ingulphus,  p.  391  and  392.    This  garment 

^nd  app^endix  to  Cough's   Croyland,  p.  267,  I  therefore  cost  200/.,  an  enormons  sum  to  spend  for 

•^rior  is  erroneously  called  lloger,   monk   of  !  snch  a  purpose  at  that  time, 
ad  and  abbot  of  Friskney. 
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ments  to  the  Abbey  at  Croyland,  building  an  infirmary  and  great  granary ; 
scarcely  anything  beyond  necessary  repairs  was  done  to  the  abbey  after  his 
time.  Ingulphus  says,  "  he  was  a  truly  wary  man  in  all  his  doings."  He  was 
famous  for  his  great  skill  in  settling  disputes,  and  preventing  the  litigation  which 
before  his  day  nad  much  disturbed  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  abbey.  He 
obtained  a  bull  of  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  which  permitted  the  eating  of 
flesh  at  Septuagesima ;  and  "  abolished  the  ancient  custom,  or  rather  corrupt 
usage,  of  giving  knives  to  every  stranger  on  St  Bartholomew's  day*  (August 
24th),  by  which  the  abbots  and  convent  were  saved  from  great  and  needless 
expense:"  he  died  19th  November,  1476.^ 

John  Sutton  is  mentioned  as  Prior  of  Freiston  in  1 503 ;  ^  but  we  find  no 
other  notice  of  him. 

RicuABD  Whaplode  was  prior  in  1517,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Guild  at  Boston.^ 

Richard  Slefubth,  alicuf  Bennett,  B.D.,  was  the  last  prior  of  Freiston.  He 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  monks,  both  of  Croyland  and  Freiston,  subscribed  to 
the  Kin^s  supremacy  in  1534.  At  the  dissolution  in  1539,  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  lot  per  annmn.     He  died  previously  to  1553.^ 


Thomas,  a  brother  of  the  Cell  at  Freiston,  went  to  Rome  in  1381.  Nothing 
is  said  of  the  crime  which  he  had  committed ;  but  it  is  called  ^^  a  great  fault,  for 
which  he  could  not  get  absolution  at  home,  notwithstanding  he  bad  made  a  most 
solenm  protestation  respecting  it**  The  crime  "  was  a  reserved  case,"  for  which 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Rome.  The  Abbot  of  Croyland,  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
cautioned  him  that  "  he  should  not  be  troublesome  in  any  way  to  him  or  the 
abbey."  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Abbot  to  the  Grand  Peni- 
tentiary to  grant  brother  Thomas  absolution,  and  send  liim  back  as  soon  as  he 
had  obtained  it.  The  MS.  is  unperfect  and  obscure.  The  monk's  name  is 
given  as  "  Peter  Thomas  Frestoine ; "  the  date  of  his  protestation,  4th  March, 
1381. 

John  Wells,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  granted,  on  the  8th  October,  1539  (31 
Hemy  VIII.),  an  annuity  to  John  Winden  de  Boston,  "  a  man  exj^rt  in  music 
and  in  medicine,  for  his  good  and  faithful  services ;  and  also  for  his  counsel  and 
kindness  to  us  and  to  our  monastery."  This  annuity  was  26«.,  to  be  paid 
annually  out  of  the  Cell  at  Freiston.^ 

Peter  Freston,  alias  Claye,  was  a  monk  of  Croyland  at  the  dissolution,  and 
received  a  pension  of  5L  Qs,  SdJ 

John  Fryston  was  a  monk  of  Spalding  Abbey  at  the  dissolution,  and  received 
a  pension  of  21. :  he  was  alive  in  1563. 


'  Tbis  costom  was  in  allusion  to  the  knife  with 
which  St.  Bartholomew  was  flayed;  some  of 
them  bore  representations  of  the  whips  with  which 
St.  GuTHLAC  inflicted  self-casti^tion.  They  are 
still  sometimes  found  at  Croyland.  Mr.  Go  ugh 
gives  drawinfzrs  of  them  from  the  Minute  Books  of 
the  Spalding  Society ^  where  it  is  stated  that  **  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  owner  of  the  manor  of  Croyland,  had 
Dombers  of  them,  found  at  various  times  in  the 
niins  of  the  abbey  and  in  the  river.*' 


*  Ingulphus,  pp.  433,  459,  461,  476,  and 476. 
— Watson's  Wisbeach,  p.  429.  Willis'  Mitred 
Abbeygf  and  Gough's  Croyland^  p.  73. 

'  Cole's  Collections ^  vol.  xxv.  p.  ^096. 
<  Roll  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild,  p.  63. 

*  Colk's  Collections,  vol.  xliv.  p.  100. 

^  Gough's  Croyland,  Appendix,  p.  121. 
'  MonasficoH,  new  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 
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THE  CHURCH. 

'*  This  church  at  one  time  exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Nonnan  architecture,  as 
ap|)cars  by  the  fragments  which  still  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  edifice,  although  in  a  very 
mutilated  condition. 

"  The  tower  is  divided  by  string-courses  into  three  divisions  ;  the  first,  in  the  wast  front, 
is  occuj^ied  by  the  usiuil  entrance  door,  with  sculptured  heads  to  the  label  Above  this  is 
a  beautiful  five-light  window,  divided  by  a  transom  into  two  stages,  with  perpendiciilar 
cinquefoilcd  tracerjr ;  corbel  heads  support  the  springing  of  the  label,  at  the  aiiex  of  whidi 
is  a  nicho  with  projecting  canopy,  containing  a  figure  of  St.  James,  to  whose  honour  and 
memory'  this  church  was  dedicated.  The  belfry  windows  are  the  same  in  each  front,  of 
three  lights  cinquefoilcd.  Above  them  is  an  embattled  paiaixit,  which  at  one  time  was 
omaincntod  with  angular  and  central  pinnacles,  which  appear  to  have  been  sawn  oS^  though 
for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  The  aisles  are  pierced  with  windows  of  three 
lights,  with  perpendicular  cinquefoilcd  tracery.  Eight  windows  of  three  lights  eadiy  with 
perpendicuhur  cmquofoiled  tracefy,  ornament  each  wall  of  the  nave ;  above  these,  on  the 
south  side,  and  also  partly  on  the  north,  is  a  oomice  formed  of  the  Nonnan  nebolsB  mould- 
ing, and  above  this  is  a  perpendicular  embattled  parapet. 


*'  Excepting  a  small  buttress  on  the  north  wall  of  the  clerestory,  no  exterior  distinction 
marks  the  division  of  nave  and  chancel.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  church  are  some  arches 
with  Norman  mouldings,  which  arc  conjectured  to  have  formed  part  of  the  priory  that 
formerly  existed  here.'* ' 

When  this  wall  bocanie  tlie  eastern  end  of  tlic  chancel,  a  large  east  window 
was  formed  in  it ;  this  window  aj^pears  to  have  been  twice  reduced  in  size,  and 
finally  bricked  iij). 

The  first  object  which  strikes  the  attention  uiH)n  entering  the  church  is  the 
well-preserved  cover  to  the  font,  wiiich  is  admirable  both  for  the  beauty  of 


"••  an  engraving:  of  the  cast  entl  of  the  Church 

^13.     The  above  description  of  the  exterior 

■I  Cborch  is  tukcn,w  ith  permission,  fn)m 


the  Account  of  the  Lincolnshire  ChurcheSf  published 
bv  Mr.  Morton  in  1843. 
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its  design^  and  the  excellency  of  the  work- 
manship. The  font  is  octagonal,  and  raised 
three  steps  above  the  pavement  On  its  upper 
edge  are  the  remains  of  the  fastenings  by 
which  it  was  formerly  locked  down,  to  pre- 
vent sorcery.^ 

Three  semi  -  circular  and  three  pointed 
arches  separate  the  aisles  from  the  nave. 
A  screen  formerly  ran  across  the  aisles  and 
nave  in  a  line  with  the  division  between  the 
latter  and  the  chancel.  The  centre  screen 
was  a  very  elaborate  one:  it  was  unfortu- 
nately thrown  down,  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  a  few  years  ago,  during  some 
repairs  in  the  church;  at  which  time  the 
pulpit  was  removed  from  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  nave  to  its  present  ix)sition. 
Over  this  central  screen  the  rood-loft  was 
formerly  placed.  The  stairs  to  the  rood- 
loft  yet  remain  on  the  northern  side  at  the 
junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The 
screens  across  the  aisles  retain  their  places. 
The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  for- 
merly the  Chapel  of  St  Thomas  or  Far- 
ceux  Chapel,*  and  the  same  end  of  the  north 
aisle  was  the  Chapel  of  the  Holv  Trinity, 
as  described  in  the  account  of  the  priory. 
There  is  a  stone  basin  for  holy  water  in  the 
sooth  wall  of  the  chancel. 

By  the  removal  of  the  gallery,  and  all  the 
other  unsightly  obstructions  which  now  stretcli 
across  the  nave  of  the  church,  almost  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  font,  a  very  great  improve- 
ment would  be  effected.  The  communicating 
arch  between  the  tower  and  the  nave  being 
thrown  open,  the  very  handsome  western 
vrindow  of  the  tower  would  be  brought  into 
view,  and  the  coup  d'ceil — looking  west  from 
the  conmiunion-table — would  be  exceeded  by 
very  few  churches  in  the  level  of  the  Fens. 
When  we  see  how  much  has  been  done  at 
Fishtoft,  we  cannot  help  entertaining  a  rather 
confident  hojHj  that  a  similar  good  work  will 
be  undertaken  in  the  wealthy  parish  of 
Freiston. 


*  The  constitution  of  Edward  (1236)  enjoins 
"fontes  baptismales  sub  serra  clausi  teneantur 
propter  sortilegia." 
'  The  following  document  relates  to  this  chapel : — 
"  For  as  muche  as  yt  ys  duely  proved  before  the 
chancelloor  and  counsailJ  of  the  courte  of  auprmen- 
tations  of  the  revenues  of  our  sovercignc  lordc  tlic 
Kfaig's  crowne,  that  the  chauntrie  preste  of  the 
chaontrie,  sometyme  called  Seynte  Thomas*  chaun- 


trie, in  Freston,  in  the  counde  of  Lincoln,  and  his 
predecessours,  chauntrie  prestes  there,  have  hereto- 
fore had  and  enjoyed  one  annnitie  or  annual  pension 
of  v/.  VI5.  viiirf.  yerly,  payable  and  going  oute  of 
certain  lands  in  Freston  aforesaid,  parcell  of  the 
possessions  of  the  late  monastery  of  Croylande  in 
the  countic  of  Lincolne,  now  dissolved.**  **  *Tys 
therefore  ordered  and  decreed  by  the  saide  chan- 
cellour  and  counsaill  in  the  terme  of  Seynte  Michaell, 


^louel  HoLLES^  notes  upon  this  c]iurch  are  as  follows 

In  Fen^tra  Cati/cefli 

A  Rokebj 
t  Suttou 


EiniHJevL-J  Robby.      fQ"'^'-ly-     Eiiipalc-U.  { ^^, 


In  Ftsn^ra  BorcaU. 

AxmxAf  on  a  cliicf,  gu,  2  aomdetii  braced,  ru^.  over  ^\  a  i  /Ww 
DBod  ciagrailoii,  azure?. [ 

Ardent,  a  chief j  gu,  over  aU  a  bend  otigrftilM,  02.  charged  r  1/  lA^w^rtM 
with  a  maillott  ur, J 

KHigiL-3  viri^  giRfitaiitis  Huvter  poctu**  argent,  on  a  chiwf^  ^i,  aii     /^jL, 

ammlet,  ov^ur  fill  a  bend  ciigruiletU  asiure, f 

_  Efh^jHwi  feiTiiiiic^  gcjatantiw  siij>.  tuiiicamj  quarterly,  or,  imil  1  /(^^ftf^f^^ 

g4jut,  on  a  fosac,  betw,  3  vsoalopa,  aaU  3  crosses  botouny^  Htchy  uf  tho  liwt. 
i^guini},  a  crosde  patoue^  or,  a  border^  a^uro,  acnto  of  crosa^  botouijy  arg. 

In  Ff^iicitrfi  OampanilU. 

A2.  3  pillars  flaniing  fire,  nrg. 

SrtblOj  H  chevron,  betw.  3  garljs,  arg. 

Argent,  a  chevron,  betw.  3  crosjjea  botoiiny,  gu* CopUdihi. 

CiDiliaica,  I  Lij^iigy^  ermitie  and  gulea. Roktb^. 

EuiDflbiL  I  ^^^'^^^  ^  waterlHjugeta,  urg. Ros. 

^        I  Ai'gontj  a  fessse,  Iwtw.  2  bars  geniels,  g>i, BtuUc^ntvrv. 

Cjuaiterly,  or  and  gulos  a  border,  aab.  bezaaty. llo<jhfordj  Lceke^  anJ 

Bor/tfo^rd. 
VfgOiit^  3  hwtcs*  betw.  7  crosses  botonny  fitchy  gulcts*    IttaU  /J*itfiK.     Sc*l  suut  arm  a 
m^  iiioris  ejus,  ut  dieitur. 

In  Iii^a  Borealif  Bfi-tfies  virij  et/emuiee^  cum  /lot^  Epitajjhio^ 

Eoce  neois  HjMKiidutn,  coleri  veiiit  aspera  (jrosiiiVJ 

Mora  quosc^iiMi.  rauit  falce  rapiwe  aua 
Ilia  jacet  in  tumulo  bvmon  cuguuniiuo  Clatx'tiy 

Providus  etemas  alfiminavit  opes. 
Chanis  erat  cunctis,  multus  ditavit  amicoa 

Pauperibus  miseris  maxima  dona  dedit. 
Terra  tenet  corpus,  su peris  animumq.  relinquo, 

Ast  sua  nobiscum  munera  multa  mancnt, 
Funde  Deo  laudes  Frestonia  C8eli  ferenti, 

Qui  tibi  tale  dedit  (teq.  parente)  bonum 
Siq.  diem  queris,  annum,  seu  tempora  mortis 

Quae  sequitur  liquido  linea  scripta  docet. 

Predict  us  Symon  Clarke  obiit  10°  die  Feb.  Anno  1607.  Maria,  uuper  Uxor  ejus,  obiit 
6°  die  April  proximo  sequenti,  Anno  Domini  1608.* 

Not  a  vestige  of  any  of  tliese  arms  or  inscriptions  is  now  remaining.  There 
are  a  few  comparatively  modern  inscriptions  in  the  church ;  the  oldest  that  can 
be  traced  is  to  the  memory  of  Adlard  Dryce,  who  died  in  1600.  The  others 
principally  relate  to  the  Linton  and  Fydell  families. 


that  ys  to  saye,  the  7th  daye  of  November,  30  yere 
of  the  reign  of  our  saide  soveraigne  lorde  Henry 
VIII,  (1538),  that  the  sadde  now  chauntrie  preste, 
shall  have  duringe  his  life,  the  said  annuitie  or 
annuall  pension  of  v/.  vis.  viiif/.  sterling,  together 
with  all  th'arrerages  thereof  due  to  hym  sithin  and 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  said  late  monasterye  of 
Croyland  hitherto,  by  the  handes  of  the  receyvour 
of  the  revenues  of  the  augmentations  of  our  sover- 
aigne  lorde  the  King's  rrowne,  within  the  countye 
of  Lincolne    for  the  tyme  being;    of  the    same 


revenues  rcmayning  in  his  handes  at  the  feaste  of 
the  annunciation  of  our  blessed  ladie  the  virgin, 
and  Seynte  Michaell  th'archanngell,  by  even  por- 
cions  to  be  paied.  Provided  alwayes,  that  the 
sayde  now  chuuntrie  preste  shall  duringe  the  tyme 
aforesaid,  singe  and  doo  dutye  in  the  church  of 
Freston  aforesaidc,  as  he  heretofore  hathe  been 
wonte  and  accustomed  to  doo.'* — GoUGH*»  Croy- 
land,  Appendix,  p.  124. 

»  Harleian  ^i^^J)^,  No.  6S29,  p.  '201>. 
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There  are  five  bells,  two  of  which  bear  the  date  of  1614.  The  parish  chest 
has  the  date  1590.  At  the  taxation  of  Nicholas  IV.  in  1291,  the  church  at 
Freiston  was  valued  at  26 1  13«.  4d. 

A  short  time  before  the  dissolution,  it  appears  that  the  Abbot  of  Croyland 
**  granted  to  John  Frysnay  de  Benynton,  Esq.,  John  Davy  of  Leke,  merchant 
of  the  staple  at  Calais;  William  Dawne,  and  Richard  Frysnay  of  Croyland, 

¥3ntlemen,  the  advowson  and  right  of  presentation  to  the  church  of  Freiston." 
he  date  of  this  ffift  is  18th  October,  1538.* 

The  receipts  of  the  profits  of  this  church  had  not,  however,  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  at  the  dissolution,  for  the  value  of  the  united 
Rectory  of  Freiston  and  Butterwick,  as  enjoyed  by  him  at  that  period,  is  stated 
to  have  been  44 1  18«.  S^d,^  The  Rectory  of  Freiston,  probably,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  until  it  passed  with  the  priory  lands  to  the  Dryden 
family  {drca  1720),  who  held  it  in  1820 ;  the  present  patron  of  the  Rectory  of 
Freiston  cum  Butterwick  is Hutchins,  Esq.,  who  resides  near  Wakefield. 


We  find  the  following  names  of  clergy  connected  with  Freiston  prior  to  the 
Reformation : — 

1275.  Alexander  Pissey,  chaplain.* 

1358  and  1363.  Sincius,  Vicar  of  Freiston.* 

1378  and  1381.  Simon,  vicar.* 

1470.  William  Warde,  vicar.^ 

1477.  Robert  Kirkeby,  vicar.^ 

1520.  Thomas  Everard.® 

1535.  Christopher  Tam worth,  vicar,  and  received  16/.  13«.  4fL^ 

1535.  William  Prcstman,  rector.*® 

1541  and  1547.  William  Hethenes,  vicar."  • 

The  following  is  the  most  perfect  list  we  can  find  of  the  incumbents  of  this 
vicarage  since  the  Reformation  :*2 — 

1712.  John  Linton  died  6th  January,  1773,  aged  eighty-eight 

1773.  John  Linton  interred  March  12,  1782,  aged  sixty. 

1782.  Henry  Linton,  D.D. 

Edward  Gibbs  Walford. 

John  Glover  interred  December  28th,  1837,  aged  sixty-two. 

1837.  Thomas  Homer,  D.D. 

'  Cough's  Ooy /and,  p.  123.  Pishey  withJohnThompson.  Wc  believe  the  Ksheys 

In  Cole's  Collection  in  the  British  Museum  there        to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Pech^s  of  this 
is  a  MS.,  which  recites  a  grant  by  the  Abbot  of        parish. 

Croyland,  for  ninety-two  years,  of  the  rectories  of  ^  Corpus  Christi  Guild  Roll. 

Frelstnn  and  Butterwickj  to  Richard  Bowles ;  by    |        *  Subsidy  Rolls. 
indenture  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Abbey,  and  dated  **'  Corpus  Christi  Guild  Roll. 

06  January,  1538.    The  annual  return  of  revenue  is  '  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 

stated  as  80/.  I2s.  \       9  Valor  Ecelesiasticus.     He  was  precentor  of  the 

'  MofMs/i«m,  new  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  126.  -    -    - 

'  We  find  the  name  of  this  family  spelt  in  five 
different  ways  in  1275,  1276,  and  1280. 

The  above-mentioned  Alexander  Pissey  occurs  in 
the  Assize  Rolls,  4  Edward  IV. ;  the  others  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls.  Dominus  John  Peiche  is  found 
in  the  Subsidy  Roll  for  Freiston  in  1333  ;  and  John 
Pysch^,  and  Matilda,  his  wife,  in  1381.  In  1484 
tlie  name  is  spelt  Pyshey  in  the  Corpus  Christi  Roll, 
and  Pecbei  in  1498.  It  is  spelt  Pisshey  in  1540, 
Pyshie  in  1597,  and  finally,  Pishey  in  1605.  The 
femOy  remained  in  Freiston  until  1749,  when  the 
name  became  extinct  by  the  marriage  of  Bridget 


Cathedral  Church  in  Lincoln,  and  died  13  January, 
1545  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle,  called  the 
*'  Chaunter*s  aisle,"  there.  —  Peck's  Desiderata 
CuriosOf  vol.  ii.  liber  8,  p.  4. 

'«  Corpus  Christi  Guild  Roll.  »»  Ibid. 

•'  The  Parish  Registers  of  Freiston  commence  so 
late  as  1657  ;  and  we  know  ofiicially  from  the 
Registry  of  the  Archdeaconry  qf  Lincoln,  **  that  it 
would  take  about  three  weeks  to  search  for  the  neees' 
sary  documents  to  furnish  lists  of  the  incumbents  for 
Freiston,  Butterwick,  and  Benington,*'  all  of  which 
we  want.    We  state  a  fact,  and  make  no  comment. 
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f'REfSTOV- 


Oil  ail  eniinenoo  iioar  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard,  are  tlie  ijetlesta]  and 

Eart  of  the  sliaft  of  an  iincient  cross.  The  adjacent  part  of  tlie  town  is  called 
*aythorj>c  CrofiSj'  most  pi*obably  iiii  alhision  to  these  remauis.  In  1785^  the 
fnblic-house  opposite  to  this  liiLI  wjis  called  Cross  Hill  Housew  The  Yicara^i 
lousej,  &c.,  arc  represented  in  the  following  engraving- 


Froiston  is  a  pleasant  village,  and  contains  much  rich  land  and  many  highly 
respectable  residences-  There  ai*e  evident  marks  that  the  sea  formerly  ap- 
proached mueli  nearer  to  the  chmv^h  than  it  does  at  pi-esent,  different  inclosures 
and  embiinknients  having  nmv  remo\*cd  it  to  a  considerable  distance.  Nearly 
two  ijiilcs  and  u  half  ea^twiml  from  the  ehuruh  is  Freiston  Shore,  where  there 
are  two  good  inns  and  lodging-houses  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  who  resort  to 
this  place  during  the  summer  months  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing.  Freiston 
Shore  is  also  much  visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  being  a  convenient 
distance  from  that  town,  and  affording  a  pleasant  relaxation  from  the  fatigues 
of  business. 


The  Acre  Book  ( 1785)  states  the  extent  of  the  parish  as  follows : — 

A.  R. 

Parish  of  Freiston 1654  0| 

Hundred  of  Fishtoft 952  2^ 

The  Inga        .  •      .  •      489  1 

Total 3096  0^ 

Of  which  1980  acres  paid  drainage-tax  to  Maud  Foster. 


'  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  a  part  of  this 
villaj?e  should  ])e  called  Caythorpe  Cross,  and  that 
a  part  of  the  villapc  of  Caythorpe,  near  Grantham, 
should  be  called  Freiston.  The  only  difference  in 
*he    spcUinp  of  Freiston    is,    n    reversion  of  the 


vowels  in  the  first  syllable ;  in  the  latter  case  it 
is  pronounced  Frysione.  We  cannot  ascertain 
or  trace  any  past  connexion  between  the  two  vil- 
lages. 
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In  1808,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  inclosure  of  the  open  and 
waste  lands,  and  for  embanking  the  salt  marshes  in  this  parish. 

Freiston,  upon  the  inclosure  of  the  Fens,  receivea  a  parochial  allotment 
of  1019a.  2k.  14p.  in  the  West  Fen. 

The  entire  extent  of  the  parish  is  now,  according  to  the  Poor  Law  Union 
statement,  3980  acres.  The  parish  was  exonerated  from  tythes  upon  the  in- 
closure by  an  allotment  of  land  in  lieu  thereof  in  the  East  Fen.  The  land-tax 
is  redeemed  in  part 


In  1565,  Freiston  contained  147  families.  In  1801,^  the  population  was  734; 
in  1811,  801;  in  1821,  862;  in  1831,  1089;  in  1841,  1276;  and  in  1851, 
1240 ;  being  the  only  parish  in  the  hundred  which  had  decreased  in  population 
since  1841. 

The  population  in  1851  consisted  of  621  males  and  619  females.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  was  265,  which  were  held  in  269  different  occupations, 
and  there  were  6  houses  uninhabited. 


The  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  as 
follows : — 


i 

1 

Deaths 

•1 

S 

1 

1844 

28 

8 

25 

1849 

44 

4 

21 

1845 

48 

7 

23 

1850 

28 

2 

18 

1846 

34 

7 

23 

1851 

43 

9 

20 

1847 

52 

f) 

25 

1852 

29 

3 

25 

1848 

28 

5 

30 

1853 

33 

7 

34 

190 

33 

126 

177 

25 

118 

Average  of  the  ten  years 
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SCHOOL,  CHARITIES,  &c. 

The  Free  School  was  founded  on  the  bequests  of  John  Holden  in  1723,  and 
of  Benjamin  Morfoot  in  1727 ;  the  former  giving  two  acres  of  meadow,  and  the 
latter  a  rent-charge  of  20«.  per  annum,  secured  upon  tliree  acres  and  a  half 
of  pasture-ground.  The  income  arising  from  which  was,  in  1837,  SL  I5s, 
The  master's  salary  is  increased  by  a  payment  of  9L  lOs.  out  of  the  poor-rates. 
The  school  is  free  to  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  not  renting  lOL  per  annum. 
The  master  is  allowed  to  take  pay-scholars.    The  present  school-house  was  built 


In  1781,  there  were  180  houses  in  Freiston  assessed  to  the  house  and  window  taxes. 

3x 


FREI8TOX, 

in  1849  at  a  cost  of  1501.  TJie  free  scholars  are  taught  reading,  writing,  aritli- 
nietic,  and  English  grammar, 

Tiic  Town  Estate  consists  of  seven  aci'es  of  old  inclosed  land,  which  was 
piirchtised  with  72/.  16a,,  loft  hy  the  will  of  Henut  Mekiws,  of  Wi^oft,  in  1679, 
the  rent  of  this  land  (21i  in  1837)  is  applied,  together  with  32L  5s-  6(1  out 
of  the  poor-ratcsj  in  gifts  of  half  a  chaldron  of  coals  each  to  poor  parishioners, 
under  the  direction  of  the  vestry. 

Sjmon  CLiRKE,  in  I595y  gave  a  I'cnt-charge  of  Si  per  armuni,  payable  out  of 
the  Rectory  of  Fiahtoft,  to  be  dividod  equally  among  four  imjiotent  and  un- 
married iHior  people  of  the  parish  of  Freistonj  who  are  elected  by  fourteen 
trustees,  aptiointea  by  his  will,  or  their  successors,  appointed  by  the  vicar  and 
churchwamens,  and  the  surviving  tru&tees,  whenever  seven  vacancies  have 
occurred. 

William  Pishct  gave,  in  1658,  or  ^  of  land  by  estimation,  to  be  held 
•^nt-froc  by  any  poor  person  in   +^'  whose  surname  is  Pishey,  or,  in 

bsence  of  such  person,  by  one  whoi  is  Paddison,  and  in  this  default,  by 

any  other  poor  person  appomted  bv  mdants,  and  in  their  absence,  by 

the  minister  aiio  overseei-s  of  the  )n  the  inclosiire  of  the  parish  in 

1808,  three  acres  and  a  half  of  i:  lor  ^,  in  the  Ings  were  awarded  in  ex- 
change for  this  piece  of  ground,  wmch  was  (jccupied  by  a  person  named  Pad- 
dison in  the  year  1837- 

WiLLiAai  Packhakness,  in  1715,  John  ilden,  in  1723,  and  three  other 
persons,  names  now  forgotten,  left  various  pieces  of  land,  which,  at  the  Inclosure 
of  the  palish,  were  exchanged  for  an  allotment  of  23  a.  3  il  10  r,  of  Ings  land, 
which  was  rented,  in  1837,  for  40/,  per  annum,  and  \2L  125,,  part  thereof,  ^iven 
♦o  eight  poor  widows,  agreeably  to  Mr,  Packharness'  request,  and  the  remainder 
o  other  poor  persons  at  the  discretion  of  the  vestrj\ 

Thomas  True^dale,  in  1694,  gave  two  cottages  and  yards  for  the  um  of  the 
poor  for  over.  Upon  the  site  of  one  of  these  cottages  and  tlie  adjoining  yard, 
the  paj^ijsh  erected  the  building  occupied  until  1837  as  the  workhouse,  and  fourteen 
other  cottages,  which  are  occupied  rent-free  by  poor  parishioners.  The  charity 
also  owns  another  cottage  and  28  perches  of  land. 

Benjamin  Morfoot,  in  1727,  gave  three  acres  of  land,  the  rent  thereof  to  be 
distributed  annually  on  Good  Friday  by  the  vicar  and  overseers  of  the  poor  to 
two  poor  widows  of  the  parish. 

John  Holden,  in  1723,  gave  four  acres  of  land  in  the  Ings,  the  rent  thereof 
to  be  distributed  annually  by  his  successors,  the  Holdens  and  Jacksons,  so  long 
as  any  remained  in  the  parish,  and  afterwards  by  the  minister  and  overseers  m 
the  poor,  to  two  of  the  poorest  inhabitants. 

Small  bequests  were  made  by  Simon  Gut  in  1656,  by  William  Swift  in 
1669,  by  James  Mason  in  1716,  and  by  John  Anton  in  1718,  which,  with  the 
three  acres  left  by  Benjamin  Morfoot  before  mentioned,  were  consolidated  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inclosures  by  an  allotment  of  9  a.  Or.  16 p.  in  Barney 
Field,  the  rent  of  which  (21Z.  25.  in  1837)  is  annually  distributed  among  the 
poor,  agreeably  to  the  several  bequests. 

William  Harwood  of  Freiston,  in  1731,  gave  land,  which  is  now  represented 
by  2  A.  3  R.  18  p.  in  Long  Grove  Field,  the  annual  rent  of  which  (9L  11«.)  is 
applied  in  augmentation  of  the  general  charity  fund. 

The  to^vn  had  acquired,  between  1715  and  1719,  a  title  to  three  roods  of  land 
in  Long  Grove  Field,  which,  on  the  inclosure  of  the  parish,  were  incorporated 
in  the  allotment  made  for  the  preceding  bequest,  and  for  which  a  portion  of  the 
rent  is  paid. 
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John  Habland,  in  1685^  gave  5  a.  Ob.  1  p.  of  land  to  the  parish,  the  rent 
whereof,  lOL  10«.,  forms  part  of  the  general  distribution  fund. 

RoGEB  Mannebs,  in  1590,  gave  a  rent-cha^e  of  2L  per  annum,  payable 
out  of  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  in  the  Crane  End,  to  be  annually  distributed 
among  the  poor  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens. 

Mabt  Mabov  ^ve,  in  1720,  an  annual  rent-charge  of  4L,  payable  out  of 
the  estate  called  roynton  Hall,  in  this  parish,  to  four  of  the  most  needy  in- 
habitants, selected  by  the  minister  and  overseers  of  the  poor.' 

*  This  aeeonnt  of  the  Freiston  Charities  has  been  collected  from  the  return  of  1785,  and  the 
Commisskmer's  Report  in  1837. 


I^tttterfokk. 


UTTERWICK  is  a  small  viUace  situated  about 
four  miles  eastward  of  Boston.  Sfothing  is  known 
with  respect  to  the  orLzin  of  its  name.  In  Domes- 
day Book  it  is  called  Butroic ;  in  an  anci^it  deed, 
dated  1410^  it  is  called  Boterwick.  In  the  swcvej 
of  the  parish^  taken  1684,  it  is  called  Batterwickei 
Accoraing  to  Gamdkn,  **wic**  was  a  term  apidied 
to  a  town  situated  on  a  creek,  or  on  a  bay  mrmei 
by  the  winding  banks  of  a  river.* 


The  notice  of  Butterwick  in  Domesday  Survey  is  as  follows : — 


'^  Manor.  In  Butruic,  Wulward  had  twelve  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed.  Land  to  tweha 
ploughs.  Wido  has  there  two  ploughs,  and  thirtynsix  sokemen  with  nine  carucatea  of  land, 
and  Hix  villanes  and  ton  bordars  having  fifteen  ploughs.    There  are  two  churches  and  two 

priests,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  meadow.    Value  in  King  Edward's  time  and  now,  ten 
pounds.     Tallaged '  at  one  hundred  shillings." 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Freiston  was,  at  the  date  of  the  Norman 
survey,  only  a  hamlet  of  Buttenvick ;  but  when  the  Barons  de  Croun  esta- 
blished their  residence  at  Freiston,  it  was  raised  into  iniix)itance,  and  became  a 
sej)arate  township. 

The  parish  of  Butterwick  is  divided  into  two  half-hundreds,  one  of  which 
roperly  constitutes  the  township  of  Butterwick,  and  the  other  is  attached  to 
^reiston,  and  is  called  the  huntlred  of  Butterwick  in  Freiston.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  division  into  two  half-hundreds  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  that  one  of  the  two  churches,  then  in  Butterwick,  stood 
in  each  half-hundred.  Wulward,  who  is  stated  m  Domesday  to  have  had 
twelve  carucates  of  land  in  Butterwick,  was  probably  the  Saxon  holder  of  the 
village.  After  the  Conquest,  Butterwick  fell  to  the  share  of  Wido  de  Croun, 
and  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  for  several  centuries. 

William  Pinchbeck  de  Bot-wyke  was  one  of  a  jury  for  the  wapentake  of 
Skirbeck,  at  an  inquisition  before  the  King's  justices  at  Stamford,  in  1274.' 


I 


*  Bottewike  ;  boat-creek,  harbour,  or  marsh. 
Wickf  or  Hy«,  or  IVyk,  a  place  of  refn^  or  retreat. 
— Verstegan,  p.  329.  A  habitation. — Wiii- 
TAKER*B  Manchester^  p.  109.  A  recess  or  hollow 
nf  the  sea-coast — a  small  bay. — Ctlosscrt/  of  York- 
'^ordSt   1855,  p.    199.     A    tdndintf  stream— 


The  evidence  that  many  sca>creeks  IbrmerlT  ran 
far  up  into  the  parish  is  various  and  undoubted. 
Cockle-shells  of  a  large  size  were  found  in  1S52, 
about  four  feet  below  the  surface  in  a  silty  soil,  in 
the  lane  leading  northward  from  Butterwick  mill. 

-  Tallage  is  a  general  word  for  u//  /ores.— Co  KB. 

^  Hundred  Rut  Is,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 
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In  the  same  year,  Alexander,  son  of  Roger  de  Buttewick,  "  being  summoned 
before  a  jury  at  Lamcoteholmy\?)  was  fined  1«.,  "because  he  turned  his  back  to 
the  jury."  ^  In  the  same  year,  land  was  held  imder  the  King  by  Richard  of 
Bntterwick,  he  rendering  to  the  King  annually  "  one  soarinahawk^  as  customary 
rent"     This  land  was  formerly  the  property  of  Robert  de  Barenilli.* 

Henry  de  Messingham,  father  of  JPeter,  was  seised  in  his  own  right,  in  1276, 
of  one  carucate  of  land  in  Butterwick,  58.  Id.  annual  rent,  and  2  lbs.  of  cummin 
seed  for  rent^ 

Alan  de  Hiptoft  claimed,  and  had  awarded  him,  view  of  frankpledge,  &c, 
in  Butterwick,*  in  1281.  John  de  Vallibus  held  land  in  Butterwick  in  1288.^ 
Butterwick  paid  8«.  7dL  to  the  subsidy  of  a  ninth  levied  upon  farming-stock  and 
produce,  in  1297,  as  follows : — 

John  de  Pincebek  was  assessed  for  2  horses,  6s. ;  2  oxen,  12«. ;  1  cow,  58. ; 
5  sheep,  Ss. ;  2  qrs.  of  wheat,  68. ;  2  (^rs.  of  maslin,  58. ;  2  qrs.  of  oats,  3«. ; 

1  qr.  of  beans,  28. ;  hay  and  fodder,  3«. ;  and  for  1  cart,  lOd.  Amount  of 
assessment,  2L  78.  lOd.     Of  tax,  58.  34d 

.  CoUn,  the  son  of  William,  was  assessed  for  1  horse,  3«. ;  1  colt  or  foal,  1 8. ; 

2  stirks,  Ss. ;  1  cow,  58. ;  1  calf,  1«. ;  1  qr.  of  wheat,  3«. ;  2  qrs.  of  barley,  48. ; 
I  qr.  of  beans  and  peas,  28. ;  hay  and  fodder,  28. ;  1  cart,  Sd.  Amount  of 
assessment,  IL  98.  Sd.     Of  tax,  3«.  3fd 

Thus  the  parish  was  assessed  for  3  horses,  1  colt,  2  oxen,  2  cows,  2  stirks, 
1  calf,  5  sheep,  3  qrs.  of  wheat,  2  qrs.  of  maslin,  2  qrs.  of  oats,  2  qrs.  of  beans 
and  peas,  2  qrs.  of  barley,  and  2  carts ;  and  for  hay  and  fodder,  58.  In  all, 
SL  17^  6dL     Upon  which  the  none  paid  was  8«.  7dL^ 

The  Abbot  oi  Croyland  held  19«.  6d.  rent  of  land,  and  John  Page,  18«.  rent 
of  land,  in  Butterwick  in  1306.®  About  this  time  twenty-four  carucates  of  land 
were  returned  as  being  in  Efreston  and  Bodwyck,  with  two  oxgangs  adjoining, 
in  St.  Botolph's ;  all  of  the  fee  of  De  Croun.^  Also  Roger  de  Mowbray  held 
of  the  King  in  chief  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Butterwick.^® 

In  1315,  it  was  shown  by  Roger  de  Stepyng,  in  the  King's  court  at  West- 
minster, that  he  had  right  of  recovery  of  seisin  against  Thomas  Geryng,  of  one 
acre  of  land  in  Butterwick."     A  toft  and  ten  acres  of  meadow  land,  the  pro- 

EJrty  of  Juetha,  daughter  of  Julian  de  Rousings,  an  idiot,  escheated  to  the 
rown  in  1316.^2 

The  parish  of  Butterwick  was  assessed  51  10«.  6ld.  to  the  subsidy  of  a 
fifteenth  m  1333.  Fifty  persons  were  assessed  to  this  subsidy:  among  the 
names  occur  those  of  rate,  Clifton,  Lawis,  Swift,  Brand,  Bran,  Pinclibeck, 
Grreen,  Pysey,  Poynton,  Bond,  and  Wavte."  To  another  subsidy,  levied  the 
same  year,  Butterwick  paid  6U*  A  subsidy  of  a  ninth  was  levied  in  1340 ; 
Butterwick  was  assessed  61,  ISs.  4rf.,  and  the  Prior  of  Freiston  was  taxed  4*, 
for  his  temporalities  in  this  parish.** 

In  1341,  when  the  whole  kingdom  was  allowed  to  export  30,000  sacks  of 
wool,  duty  free,  the  proportion  allotted  to  Butterwick  was  1  sack,  6  stones, 
2}  Ibs.*^  It  will  be  recollected,  that  there  were  only  five  sheep  enumerated  in  the 
parish  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1297,  the  flock  must  have  increased  at  least 
twenty-fold  within  the  forty-four  years  to  enable  the  parish  to  export  its 
allowance. 


*  Hundred  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

'  Pipe  Rolls,  2  Edward  I.,  *'  unum  Esperrarivm 

=»  Ibid, 

*  Assize  Rolls,  5  Edward  I.  (1276). 

^  PUuiia  de  quo  warranto,  9  Edward  I. 

*  Caiend.  Inquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 
^  Subsidy  Rolls,  1288, 


»  Pipe  Rolls,  34  Edward  I. 

'  CoLK*8  Collections,  vol.  xliv.  folio  47. 
'^  Abbretiatio  Rotul.  Orig,,  vol.  i. 
»»  Ilnd.  p.  222.  »a  Ibid,  p.  272, 

"  Subsidy  Rolls.  '^  Ibid, 

'•  Ibid.  «6  Ibid, 
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William  de  Glinton  de  Bntterwick  paid  a  fine  of  SOs.  to  the  King  for  Us 
transgression^  and  that  of  Margaret  his  wife,  in  wron^blly  holding  twenty  acares 
of  meadow  and  ten  acres  of  pasture-land  in  Bntterwick,  in  1346.^ 

In  1349,  Alice,  widow  otThomas  Bemak,  held  rents  in  Butterwick  in  right 
of  dower.* 

In  1378,  a  subsidy  was  levied  of  12(2.  upon  each  beneficed  derjeyman,  and 
4cL  on  those  not  beneficed.  Roger,  the  rector  at  this  time,  was  tazea  12dL ;  and 
Edmund,  a  chaplain,  was  taxed  A<L  in  Butterwick.'  A  subsidy  was  granted  bj 
the  clergy  in  1381,  to  which  Roger  Rakedale,  the  vicar,  ayod  Eidmund,  tlie 
chaplain,  each  contributed  twenty  groats.^ 

In  1415,  Beatrix,  wife  of  Thomas  Ros  de  Hamlake,  held  four  messoageB  and 
ten  acres  of  land  in  Bntterwick.^ 

A  subsidy  of  one-tenth  upon  benefices  was  levied  in  1453  (31  Henry  YLJl 
Butterwick  Church  was  ass^sed  at  42.  6&  8(2.,  and  paid  8«.  8(2.  to  this  subsidy.* 
Another  subsidy  was  raised  in  1523  and  1524,  but  we  do  not  find  any  aasoi 
ment  of  ButterwicL  Land  was  purchased  in  this  parish,  about  1504,  tat  Aa 
endowment  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster ;  the  land  porchaaed  was 
the  property  of  William  E^yn^on.^ 

In  1535,  the  monastery  ot  Croyland  held  property  in  Bntterwick  of  Aa 
annual  value  of  32.  Ss,  2(2.,  besides  the  profits  of  the  rectory,  which  were 
valued  at  112.  10«.  8(2.  At  that  time,  also,  the  monastery  of  Swineahead  hell 
property  in  Butterwick  of  the  annual  value  of  U.  9dL  The  inhabitants  of  Bnt- 
terwick paid  108.  1(2.  towards  the  support  of  the  light  in  the  Cell  at  Freisloo, 
called  the  Lady  Light®  A  subsidy  was  raised  in  1544,  towards  which  seven 
persons  ^d  72.  Is.^  In  1547,  a  subsidv  was  levied  upon  lands  and  goods^  to 
which  thirteen  persons  paid  6L  ISs.  10(2.^^  Peter  Blexter^^  paid  12.  6s.  8dL  for  his 
lands,  which  was  the  largest  amount  paid ;  other  names  are  John  Fendike^  John 
Gilbert,  William  Pisshe,  Elizabeth  Lawis,  James  Wilkinson,  and  Bichazd 
Cram. 

About  1590,  Thomas  Howell,  aiid  Audrey,  his  wife,  had  a  Chancerv  sm't, 
with  Peter  Puttrill,  respecting  lands  and  tenements  in  Butterwick,  alleged  to  be 
the  property  of  William  Morton,  deceased,  the  father  of  Audrey  Howell.  The 
result  is  not  stated.^-  In  1591,  three  persons  were  assessed  for  land  in  Butter^ 
wick,  22t,  and  two  for  goods,  17/,  The  rate  of  the  subsidy  for  which  this  assess- 
ment was  made  is  not  mentioned.  ^^  The  parish  of  Butterwick  paid  82.  16«.  4rf. 
to  a  subsidy  in  1593  ;*^  and,  in  1547,  sixteen  persons  paid  SL  6«.  8dL  to  another 
subsidy.  The  principal  names  are,  Lawis,  Pinchbeck,  Reynolds,  Gilbert, 
Kitchen,  Pyshe,  and  Sibsey.^^  Other  subsidies  were  assessed  in  1610,  1624, 
and  1629,  to  wliich  this  parish  paid  3L  ISs.  4rf.,  5L  58.  4d.,  and  lOt  10^.  8c/., 
respectively.*^ 

The  Ros  family  had  property  in  Butterwick  in  1614,  when  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  parish  was  said  "  to  be  in  bondage  to  Lord  Ros."  *^  This  pro- 
perty was  disposed  of  before  1651.  The  then  lately  dissolved  college  of  Tatter- 
shall  had  land  in  Butterwick  in  1614;  and  the  families  of  Packhamess,  Pinch- 
beck, and  Pishey,  were  considerable  proprietors.*® 


'  Abbreciaiio  Rotul,  Orig.  toI.  ii.  p.  197. 
'  Inquis,  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 
»  Subsidy  Rolls,  ^  Ibid. 

*  Inquis,  post  Mortem,  toI.  iv.  p.  14. 

*  5iitetdy  Rolls. 
'  Ion  MS8.  1498,  p.  54  and  546. 

>  MS.  HberiuB,  E.  iii.  p.  17R. 
Bolls.  10  Ibid. 

V  BUxter  coUected  the  subsiily  for  the 


hundred  of  Skirbeck  (amount,  14W.  35.  l^d,),  for 
which  he  received  a  commission  of  2d.  in  the  pound. 
Although  he  was  evidently  the  principal  man  in 
Butterwick  at  that  period,  he  could  not  write  his 
name. 

'«  Chancery  Proceedings,  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

»  Harl.MSS.366,p.  191. 

X  Subsidy  Rolls,  <»  Ibid.  i<  Ibid. 

>'   Hundred  Rolls.  k*  Ibid. 
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In  1637,  a  warrant  was  issued  under  the  Privy  Seal,  to  permit  Lady  Mary 
Herbert,  a  minor,  to  suffer  a  recovery,  or  recoveries,  of  the  manor  of  JButter- 
wick,  and  other  lands  and  manors  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.^ 

A  subsidy  was  levied  in  1642,  to  which  fifty-seven  persons  in  Butterwick 
paid22i4«.  llrf.« 

Among  the  proprietors  of  land  in  this  parish  at  that  time  were  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  James  Digby,  Esq.  Nicholas  Norwood  was  farmer  of 
the  parsonage  at  Freiston  and  Butterwick.  The  same  names  very  gene- 
rally occur  Doth  in  Freiston  and  Butterwick  at  this  period.  A  subsidy  of 
2L  Ss.^  was  paid  by  the  parish  of  Butterwick  in  1673;  and,  later  in  the  same 
year,  another  subsidy,  amounting  to  4L  lOs.  6(i.,*  was  levied  upon  thirty  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  names  of  Pinchbeck,  Shepherd,  Packhamess,  Sibsey,  Whel- 
dale,  Gilbert,  Lawis,  Holden,  and  Scupholme,  occur  in  this  roll. 

We  have  stated  (see  page  508),  that  the  church  of  Butterwick,  with  all  its 
tythes  and  customs,  was  given,  in  1114,  by  Alan 
ae  Croun,  to  the  Abbot  of  Croyland,  to  build  a 
cell  for  the  monks  of  Croyland.  He  selected 
Freiston  as  the  site  of  such  cell,  where  it  was 
immediately  established.  Butterwick  Church 
IB  dedicated  to  St  Andrew.  Scarcely  any  por- 
tion of  the  original  building  is  remaining;  the 
present  church  has  very  little  claim  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  antiquary  or  architect.  It  con- 
sists of  a  low  brick  tower  at  the  west  end ;  a 
nave,  with  side  aisles ;  and  a  chancel  at  the  east 
end.  The  brick  steeple  was  erected  in  1714;* 
and  various  parts  of  the  nave  and  chancel  have 
also  been  repaired  with  bricks.  The  stairs 
to  the  rood-loft  still  occupy  their  turret  on  the 
north  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  a 
part  of  a  perpendicular  Gothic  screen  yet 
separates  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  font  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  of  the  early 
English  type, — a  circular  bowl  scooped  in  an 
octagonal  unsculptured  block,— supported  by  eight  circular  pillars  upon  an 
octagonal  base. 

The  following  anns  were  found  by  Mr.  Holles  : — 

In  Campanili. 

Giiles,  3  waterbougets,  arg. lio8. 

Argent,  on  a  chief,  gu.  an  annulet  of  the  first,  over  all  a  bend  )  j^^j^^ 
engrailed,  azure. •  ) 

Of  these  there  are  no  remains.  There  are  a  few  inscriptions  in  memory  of 
the  Pinchbeck  family.  The  venerable  sycamore-tree  in  the  churchyard,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  the  year  1653,  continues  in  a  very  flourishing 
and  vigorous  condition.^ 


»  Land  Pleas  of  Charles  /.,  12tli,  roll  47,  Court 
qf  Common  Pleas. 

*  Seepage  501. 

*  Svbtidy  Rolls.  '  Ihid. 

*  Parish  Register, 


«  Harl. 
p.  208, 


MSS.,    British    Museum,     No.    6829, 


7  Some  old  verses  state  that  the  tree  wa«  given 
by  John  Bennett,  then  clerk,  and  planted  by 
William  Michallis,  the  churchwarden. 


f 


6SS 

A  fttrttiG  crofts  foi*niorly  stood  uiK>ti  an  eiuineiicej  a  short  dUlanct*  cost  frain 
tlie  clmroli ;  some  rLntiiiins  ui*  it  ^^l:re  vHsIble  ftlw>ut  the  ctoae  of  the  lost  centwrj-. 
These,   together   with   the  eminence  on   which   tliey   were  placed,   are   now 

removed. 


Butterwkk  CbutrJi 


At  the  Tcucatio  Eccksiastica  {circa  1292),  the  vicarage  was  valued  at  8t, 
the  salary  of  the  vicar  being  4Z.  65.  Sd.  When  the  Valor  Ecdesiasticus  was 
taken  in  1535,  the  vicarage  was  valued  at  8t  45.  2d.  The  advowson  of  But- 
terwick  has  followed  the  same  proprietors,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
patron,  as  that  of  Freiston.     The  earliest  parochial  register  is  dated  1697. 


We  find  the  following  ministers  mentioned  before  the  Reformation : — 

1378.  Dom.  Roger,  rector. 

1381.  Roger  Rakedalle,  vicar,  probably  the  same. 

1535.  Robert  Kirkby,  vicar;  who  received  for  the  "  tenths  of  hemp,  wool, 
cows,  calves,  &c.,  8^.  65. ;  and  paid  to  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary  at  Boston, 
U.  \0d. ;  clear  receipts,  8Z.  4.9.  2c?." 

1540.  Roger  Pishy,  clerk. 

Since  tlie  Reformation  we  have  a  very  imperfect  list,  and  can  only  repeat  the 
few  names  given  in  the  account  of  Freiston. 

Thomas  Grainger  was  minister  of  this  parish  about  1620;  he  published  a 
small  treatise  upon  Ecclesiastes,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  calls  himself  "a 
minister  of  the  word." 

Mr.  Barrett  is  mentioned  as  "  minister  of  Butterwick,"  in  1652.* 


r\ 
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9  present  lord  of  the  manor  is  Henry  Rogers,  Esq.,  who  holds  the  manor 
tterwick  as  a  portion  of  the  manor  of  Ros  Hall  in  Freiston.  The  parish 
conerated  from  tythe  at  the  inclosure  of  the  Fens  by  the  substitution  of 
otment  of  land.  The  land-tax  is  also  partly  redeemed.  An  Act  of  Par- 
it  was  passed  for  the  inclosure  of  this  parish  in  1808.  The  extent  of  the 
1  is  now,  including  the  parochial  allotment  of  353  acres  in  the  East  Fen, 
acres.  The  improvement  brought  about  by  drainage  is  strikingly  evi- 
i  by  the  fact,  that  sixty  years  ago  much  of  the  land  between  Butterwick 
md  Benington,  now  rich  arable  land,  was  a  low  swampy  meadow,  upon 
the  ignUfattma  was  very  frequently  seen. 

9  houses  in  Butterwick,  in  1565,  were  45.  In  1 780,  the  parish  contained  78 
5,  paying  house  and  window  taxes.  The  population  was  229  in  1801 ; 
1 1811 ;  382  in  1821 ;  504  in  1831 ;  579  in  1841 ;  and  625  in  1851 ;  of 
itter,  315  were  males  and  310  females.  There  were,  in  1851,  115  inha- 
hooaes,  3  uninhabited,  and  2  building. 


I  lirtliBy  marriages,  and  deaths  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  as 
s:— 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


24 
24 
24 
14 
17 


103 


5 

5 
1 
2 


13 


8 

6 

12 

13 

13 


54 


1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1863 


18 
22 
19 
15 
13 


87 


11 


17 

5 

5 

13 

13 
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SCHOOLS  AND  CHARITIES. 
THONT  Pinchbeck,*  yeoman,  of  this  parish,  by  his  deed  of  gift,  dated  2nd 


s  Pinchbeck  fiunily  was  settled  in  Butter- 
euiT  as  121 1,  and  may  be  found  there  and 
>ton  (as  recorded  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  the 
r  Rolls,  the  Roll  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Dvgdale,  and  rarious  public  documents), 
1  tte  ISth,  I4th,  15th,  l6th,  17th,  and  the 
ut  of  the  18th  centuries.  Thomas  Pinch- 
rai  Sheriff  of  the  county,  1486.  Leonard 
eck,  Gent.,  was  bailiff  to  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
1516.  Thomas  Pinchbeck  was  Mayor  of 
,  1661.  The  last  record  we  find  is  the 
of  Elisabeth  Pinchbeck,    of  Freiston,  in 

miif  of  the  Pinchbeck  fiamily  are,  argent  on 


a  bend,  sable,  a  besant.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Christopher  Pinchbeck — a  very  celebrated  as- 
tronomical and  musical  clock-maker  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century — was  connected  with  this 
family.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  mixed  metal 
called  **  IMnchbeck.*'  A  MS  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century  says,  **  Mr.  Christopher 
Pinchbeck  had  a  curious  secret  of  new- invented 
metal,  which  so  naturally  resembles  gold  (as  not  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  most  experienced  eye),  in 
colour,  smell,  and  ductibility.  The  secret  is  com- 
municated to  his  son.**— ^To/et  and  Queries^  vol. 
xU.  p.  341. 

3t 
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November,    1665,   gave   to  fourteen    personi    therein  named  dio  following 
lands: — 


of  pasture-ground  in  Fishtoft,  called  Scholej  pastoreu 

of  ditto  in  Leverton,  called  Davy  houses. 

of  ditto  in  ditto,  at  a  place  called  Tun^testone. 

of  meadow  in  three  pieces,  in  Butterwick  lugs. 

of  ditto  in  Freiston  ings. 

of  pasture  in  Freiston  and  Butterwick,  called  Sempring-gwth.* 

of  oitto  and  a  toftstead  in  Butterwidc,  called  Tmj  Qreeo. 

of  laud  in  Friskney. 

To  hold  the  same  themselves  and  their  snccessors^  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  rents  thereof  quarterly,  to  an 


A. 

R. 

24 

0 

2 

1 

9 

0 

3 

2 

2 

0 

10 

1 

4 

0 

30 

0 

'^  Able  schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  of  a  free-school  within  the  town  of  Butterwiok,  i 
schoolmaster  to  be  chosen  by  the  existing  feoffees,  and  the  ministers  of  Butterwid[,  Kih- 
toft,  Skirbeck,  Benington,  and  Leverton,  or  the  nugor  part  of  them,  and  to  be  a  j 
the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  well  enabled  to  teaoh  the  Latin  and  Qrei 
Such  a  person  to  bear  the  surname  of  Pinchbeck,  if  one  so  named  «ad  qualified  i 
found  at  either  of  the  aforesaid  universities.'' 


u¥cerwicK,  rwi- 
beanadutocf 
lOrefttonpea 
lalifiadoouldbi 


The  nephew  of  the  testator,  Martin  Pinchbeck,  to  be  the  first  schoolmfliter; 
and  if  he  refused,  and  no  other  Pinchbeck,  properly  qualified,  could  be  fband, 
then  a  selection  to  be  made  from  the  sons  of  Andrew  Burton,  and  John  Barton, 
Richard  Fynn,  William  Lawson,  James  Lawson,  Richard  Lawson,  Antbaaj 
Sibsey,  Robert  Holland,  and  Robert  Holland  the  younger,  taken  in  the  aboTS 
order  of  their  names,  to  be  master  of  the  said  free-school ;  and  if  none  of  these 
should  be  found  qualified  for  the  office,  or  would  accept  it,  then  to  elect  and 
place  any  other  well- qualified  person  to  be  master  of  the  said  school  from  time 
to  time,  and  at  all  times  within  one  month  after  the  same  should  become  vacant 
All  the  children  and  youth  of  the  families  of  the  persons  whose  names  have  been 
previously  mentioned, 

"  And  the  children  of  their  children  for  ever,  and  also  the  children  and  youth  of  all  thi^ 
inhabitants  of  Butterwick,  and  of  the  hundred  of  the  same  in  Freiston  and  their  ^neration^** 
inhabiting  there,  shall  for  ever  thereafter  be  free  of  the  said  school  The  feoffees  for  th^S 
time  being  to  meet  from  time  to  time  to  examine  the  scholars  conceming  their  rij^"*^ 
spelling  and  reading  of  English,  and  learning  of  other  tongues." 

Children  are  admitted  as  early  as  six  years  of  age,  if  able  to  read  in  St  John'^ 
Gospel  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  are  pre|)ared  for  the  university,  if  thei  -i 
parents  think  projier;  but  the  population  being  chiefly  agriculturists,  ver^*" 
seldom  more  than  an  English  education  is  required. 

Mr.  Pinchbeck's  deed  of  gift  states,  that  he  made  the  same 

**  For  the  love  and  goodwill  which  he  beareth  the  inhabitants  of  Butterwick,  and  withUii^ 
the  hundred  of  the  same,  and  for  the  better  educating  and  instructing  in  learning  all  UiC^ 
ehildren  and  youth,  at  all  times  hereafter  inhabiting  in  Butterwick  and  the  hundred  thereo^:^ 
and  for  erecting  a  firee  school,  and  maintaining  a  school  in  Butterwick  aforesaid." 


'  acres  of  this  land  were  in  Butterwick  hundred  and  Freiston  parish,  and  probably  formeriy  biluiii^^^ 
7  qI  Sempringham. 


SCHOOL  AND  CHARITIES.  631' 

The  present  salary  paid  to  the  master,  the  Rev.  John  Jackson,  M.A.,  is  2402. 
per  annum. 

"  The  endowment  of  the  school,  augmented  as  it  has  been  under  the  several 
indosure  awards,"  was  as  follows,  in  1837 : — 

A.     R.      p. 

"InFreiston         9  0  27 

InButterwick 10  2  12 

In  Leverton         12  3  38 

InFriskney         47  3  12 

InFishtofb 30  0  15 

In  Butterwick  IngB 11  3  6 

122     1     30 
For  which  an  annual  rent  of  248/.  5«.  is  received." 

The  namber  of  scholars  at  present  (1855)  is  73  on  the  books,  of  whom  68 
ire  in  attendance  during  the  wmter  and  spring :  the  number  always  decreases 
in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Simon  Clabke  gave,  in  1603,  the  rent  of  eleven  acres  (by  estimation),  in 
Leverton  Ings,  to  be  distributed  every  Sunday  to  two  of  the  most  need  v  wiaows 
or  single  persons.  The  rent  of  the  land  apportioned  under  the  inclosure,  in 
lien  of  the  land  bequeathed,  is  24L  per  annum,  which  is  appropriated  as  the 
donor  directed. 

Alexander  Hollaio)  gave,  in  1604,  a  cottage,  with  "  a  garth-stead"  of  half 
an  acre,  situated  in  Freiston,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Butterwick. 
Two  Cottages  are  now  erected  on  the  "  garth-stead,"  which  by  measurement 
ecmtains  one  acre;  and  2a.  2r,  35 p.  have  been  awarded  in  the  West  Fen  in 
lien  of  common  right     The  aggregate  rent  being  16L  Ida. 

Petek  Pishet,  in  1610,  gave  an  acre  and  a  half  of  pasture  in  Freiston,  to  be 
let  for  the  use  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Butterwick.  This  was,  in  1837, 
rented  by  six  parochial  labourers  at  If.  each;  the  rent  is  received  half-yearly, 
and  applied  as  directed. 

RoBEBT  Fabbow,  in  1612,  gave  a  cottage  and  a  "  garth-stead,**  and  half  an  acre 
of  land,  to  be  rented  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  This  charity,  with  its  allotment, 
in  lieu  of  common  right  in  Butterwick  Ings,  now  rents  for  9t  12«.,  which  is 
applied  as  the  donor  directed. 

WiLUAM  PiSHEY  gave,  in  1623,  four  acres  of  land,  to  the  use  of  twenty  poor 
inhabitants. 

John  Pinchbeck,  in  1625,  gave  2  a.  3  b.,  the  rent  to  be  distributed  annually 
to  four  poor  and  honest  men. 

Peteb  Docking  gave,  in  1645,  four  acres  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor;  and 

EnMUND  Docking,  in  1656,  gave  2  a.  2  b.  of  land,  the  rent  whereof  to  be 
divided  among  twelve  of  the  poor  inhabitants  annually.  This  estimated  quan- 
tity of  13  a.  1b.  of  land  was  exchanged  under  the  appointment  of  the  Inclosure 
Act,  for  16  a.  1  b.  3  p.  of  land,  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Freiston  and  Butter- 
wick, and  which  now  rent  for  29L  ISs. ;  the  whole  is  land-tax  and  tythe-free, 
and  the  nett  funds  are  carried  to  the  general  distribution-fund. 

JosHTJA  Pinchbeck,  in  1656,  gave  a  rent-charge  upon  two  acres  of  land,  in 
Butterwick,  of  12«.  per  annum,  payable  annually  to  the  use  of  the  poor;  the 
Report  of  1786  says,  "  payable  to  four  poor  labourers."  The  Commissioner  in 
1837  states,  "  the  parish-officers  cannot  find  any  trace  of  such  charge  having 
ever  been  made,  nor  is  it  known  upon  what  land  it  was  charged." 

Simon  Gut  gave,  in  1656,  to  four  poor  persons  of  Butterwick  1a.  1b.  of 
paatnre  lying  in  Freiston.     This  land  contains  two  acres,  by  admeasurement. 


BTJTTEETflCK- 

uid  ifl  rented  for  <L  per  antium,  and  which  is  distributed,  aa  directed^  ftanoallf 
OD  New*year*s  day, 

William  Swift^  in  1669^  gave  1a.  3  b.  of  land,  as  estiinated»  to  the  poor  of 
Butter Aick J  to  he  distributed  annually  by  tbe  churchwardens  and  overseerHi 
This  now  rents  for  4/.,  which  ia  distributed  as  devised,  mt 

John  Harland  pave,  in  1685,  a  house  and  barn,  and  two  acres  of  pasture-  ^ 

Eound,  lying  in  Bntterwick,  the  yearly  rent  thereof  to  be  equally  divid€d 
tween  the  ]iOor  of  Freiston  and  Butterwick.  Up  to  1819,  tbe  rent  was 
equaJIy  divided,  as  devised,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
parishes^  with  the  consent  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  by  which  the  parish 
of  Butterwick  receives  the  undivided  produce  of  this  bequest,  which,  in  1837,  ^ 
amounted  to  9L  \Ss,  6d.  M 

John  Paceilvrness,  by  wilt,  dated  17th  September^  1690,  gave  to  "five  of  ™ 
+l"e  poorest  widows  of  Butterwick  5#    annually,  payable  out  of  three  acres  of 
sture-land  ;  that  la  to  sav,  two  doze        d  »  half  of  pcnnv-ioaves  at  Cbristmafl 
nd  two  dozen  and  a  ^alf  of  pen  i  at  New-year's  day  for  ever," 

^        J  Parliamentary  Return  of  17  -^  that  PAtL  Brown  gave  a  rent* 

of  10*.  to  the  poor  of  Buttf***  hia  is  paid  out  of  seven  acres  ofj 

the  parish,  btilonging,  in  18  Edw^ard  Nettleship. 

J     J  parish  has  been  for  many  y  ssed  of  two  ancient  cotta^es^  with 

hah  an  acre  of  land,  upon  trust,  fo  )r.     These  are  rented  for  4£.,  which 

is  annually  added  to  the  Distribution  x  The  donor  of  this  property  it 

unknown. 


I 


The  following  chanties,  enumerated  on  the  Benefaction  Table,  are  considered  ' 
as  lost : — 

£    t,  d. 

161&    John  Clark     3    6    8  to  bo  lent  out  to  the  poor  mhal>itaixt& 

-      16i2.    Bichard  Tuylor      «-     •>     3     6    8  to  the  same  use,  ^^ 

1613.     MaryWorm 3    6     a  (5  marks)  „  '     ^ 

1612.    William  Smith       ....     3    0    0  „ 

1612.    John  Hall       6    0    0  „ 

1612.    John  Pinchbeck,  Jun.    .-368  » 

1632.    John  Lawis 3     6     8  „ 

1642.    Susanna  Pinchbeck       -.   10    0    0  „ 

"All  the  foregoing  sums,  amounting  to  34/.  13«.  4d^  appear  to  have  been  lent^  and  the 
interest  applied  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  several  donors*  gifts,  up  to  the  time  of 
rebuilding  the  steeple  of  Butterwick  Church  in  1714,  when,  as  tradition  reporta,  and 
apparently  upon  good  grounds,  these  several  sums  were  called  in  by  the  churehwaideni^ 
and  by  them  apphed  towards  the  expense  then  incurred.**  * 


M 


Mr.  Sedowice's  Report^  1837,  p.  69. 


Jtnington. 


HE  parish  of  Benin^ton  lies  eastward  from  Butter- 
wick,  to  which  it  IS  contiguous,  and  is  about  five 
miles  distant  from  Boston,  on  the  highroad  leading 
to  Wainfleet. 

The  name  of  this  parish  is  snelled  Beningtone 
and  Beninctun  in  Domesday  Book*  Stukslet 
says,  that  towns  whose  names  end  in  ington  or 
isigham  are  so  called  from  being  situated  among 
meadows  or  ings ;  hence  Benington  probably  comes 

firom  Bying-town,  as  being  adjoining  to  the  Ings.^     The  Domesday  account  of 

thiB  parish  is  as  follows : — 

''Land  of  William  de  Warren,  berewiok  and  soke  to  Carlefton,  in  Benington,  two  carucates 
cf  land,  and  two  ozrangs  to  be  taxed.  Land  to  three  ploughs.  Ten  ozgangs  are  inland,'  and 
one  carucate  soke  of  this  manor.  There  is  one  plough  in  the  demesne,  and  throe  sokemen 
and  one  bordar  have  one  plough,  and  twenty  acres  of  meadow. 

"  In  Beninctun  Earl  Alan  claims  ten  ozgaiigs  of  land,  but  the  jury  of  the  wapentake  say 
it  belongs  to  William  de  Waren*8  manor  of  Carletun,  and  Earl  Harold  his  ancestor  had 
it  so." 

This  last  quotation  informs  us  that  Earl  Harold  was  the  holder  of  Benington 
before  the  Conquest. 

William  de  Warren  accompanied  King  William  I.  into  England,  and  fought 
valiantly  at  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  he  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey  by  Km^ 
William  Rufus.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Earls  of  Surrey  held 
their  property  in  Benington  for  a  very  long  period ;  for  when  the  Testa  de 
NevillwsLS  taken,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  L,  the  whole  of  this 
parish  was  held  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  as  follows : — 

**  Bodolj^us  de  Fenne  held  in  Benigton  two  carucates  of  land  of  John  de  Edelington,  and 
tlie  same  John  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  by  the  fourth  part  of  one  knight*s  fee. 

^  Warinus  Enfl;ayne  and  Ralph  de  Quappelade  held  in  Benigton  seven  parts  of  one  knighVs 
fee,  of  Rod.  de  l^nne,  and  the  same  Rod.,  of  the  honor  of  Richmond.  Simon,  the  son  of 
John,  and  Alan  de  Seldic,  held  in  Benigton  the  sixteenth  part  of  one  knight's  fee,  of 
Lambert  de  Moleton  ;  and  the  same  Lambert  of  the  honor  of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of 
Bidmiond  of  the  King  in  capite.  The  Earl  of  Richmond  held  of  himself  in  Benington  two 
csmcates  of  land  in  socage  by  free  service." 


'  We  think  a  better  derivation  than  any  of  these 
it  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  fryn,  **  tilled,  culti- 
vated, settled,"  from  bywaiti  to  dwell,  cultivate, 
&c.  Hence  ftyn-loiuf,  iohabited  country,  and  fry,  a 
dwelUng. — See  Ltb*8  Saxon  Dictionary^  and  Bo8- 
WOBTa't  Jiiyto- Savon  Dictionary, 


Thus  Benino-ton  would  be  the  town  of  culti- 
vated, consequently  inhabited,  meadows. 

*  Inland  was  that  which  lay  next,  or  most  con-^ 
venient  for  the  lord's  mansion-house  as  within  the 
view  thereof,  and,  therefore,  they  kept  that  part  in 
their  own  bands  for  the  support  of  their  UauHj  and 
hospitality.— Kennbt*s  Gtesiory. 


BENINGTON 

Q      *rt  de  Bentn^ton  gave  evidejice  in  a  dispute  affecting  the  Abbot  of  Croy- 

id  in  119L*     In  1203,  Ralph,  the  son  of  Alan,  acknowledged  two  acres  and 

Hiree  perches  of  land  which  he  heid,  to  be  the  property  and  to  belong  in  free 

eleemosynary  to  the  Church  of  Benington,=     Ralph  Fenn  held  land  of  the  honour 

of  Richmond  in  1236,^     In  1274,  Ralph,  son  of Hingley  de  Benington, 

was  a  jun)r  before  the  King's  justices  on  an  inquisition  held  at  Stamford.* 

The  King's  receiver  (Richard  de  Clyftbrd)  litated,  in  hia  Comj>otus  for  1276, 
that  5L  ISa*  2d,  was  due  to  the  King  for  rents,  &c,^  upon  the  manor  of  Bening- 
ton, &c,,  which  belonged  to  Oliver  de  Batonica,  and  also  from  tenants  holding 
under  the  said  nianor*^  Queen  Eleanor^  mother  of  Edward  L,  claimed  to  have 
her  view  of  frank -pledge  and  liberty  to  hold  a  market  weekly  on  Thursday, 
with  the  power  of  pillory,  ducking-stool,  and  gallows,  and  free  warren  in  her 
manor  of  Benington.*     The  jury  decided  that  the  Queen  hehl  such  manor  in 


'dower,  and  thut  the  reversio^i  n^ 
'-"sraadein  1281,  9th  Edw 
-^  ht'ld  the  fifth  part  of 
n  ae  I    ?on  held  one  fee  in 
idered  yearly  10*.     In  1283,  Aik 
ed  to  recover  from  Ralph,  vicar  < 
Chambers,  certain  property  in 
ver-'     Gmichard,  son  of  Hush, 
lington  about  the  end  of  the  tnirti 
session  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  in 
en  Ralph  Brundevill,  Earl  of  Cliester,  m 


manor  belonged  to  the  King:  this 
this  year  Lnke  Pech<S  and  Ralph 
owed  "  scutage  and  relief;''  and 
if  tfte  honour  of  Richmond,  and 
&f  Richard  Manger  of  Benington, 
rch  of  Benington,  ami  Henry  de 
,  which  she  churned  in  right  of 
rew  de  Edfington,  held  land  in 
ury.  This  parish  passed  into  the 
y  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
■ried  the  heiress  of  the  house  of 


I 

1 


j\ichmond>     Ralph  was  divorced  from  his  wife  on  pretence  of  adultery";  she 

^rwarda  married  Guy  de  Thours,  a  nobleman  of  Brittanv.     The  Earl  of 

ester  afterwards  mart  ied  Clementina,  daughter  of  Ralph  de  Vougeres,  and  at 
ms  death  left  her  Benington  for  her  jointure, 

Benington  was  assessed  at  4i.  Is,  Ad.  to  the  none  paid  in  1297,  upon  live 
stock  and  farming  produce ;  the  tax  being  9s.  OJ^i,  which  was  paid  by  four 
persons  as  follows: — 

Roger,  the  son  of  John,  was  assessed  for  1  horse,  3«. ;  2  oxen,  8«. ;  1  cenet, 
Ss. ;  1  quarter  of  wheat,  3^. ;  1  quarter  of  maslin,  2«.  6d. ;  1  quarter  of  beans. 
Is. ;  hay  and  fodder,  U.;  and  1  cart,  10^  Total  assessment,  12.  2$.  4(2. ;  tax, 
28.  5id. 

Gilbert  de  Gasto  was  assessed  for  1  horse,  5«. ;  2  oxen,  8s. ;  1  cow,  4«, ; 
1  quarter  of  wheat,  Ss. ;  2  quarters  of  maslin,  5s. ;  2  quarters  of  beans,  4«. ; 
hay  and  fodder,  28.;  1  cart.  Is.  Total  assessment,  IL  I2s.;  amount  of  tax, 
Ss.  6|d 

Ralph,  son  of  John,  was  assessed  for  2  oxen,  8^. ;  2  quarters  of  maslin,  5«. ; 
1  quarter  of  beans.  Is. ;  hay  and  ibdder.  Is.  Assessment,  15«. ;  tax,  1«.  8dL 

WiLLLLM  ViLLE  was  assessed  for  1  ox,  4». ;  1  horse,  3s. ;  1  quarter  of  maslin,  — 
2s.  6d. ;  i  quarter  of  beans,  I2d.;  i  quarter  of  oats,  9d. ;  hay  and  fodder,  9dL 
Assessment,  I2s. ;  tax,  1^.  4.d. 

Thus  Benington  was  assessed  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  550  ^ 
years  ago,  for  only  3  horses,  1  genet,  or  small  horse,  7  oxen,  1  cow,  2  qoarters  — 
of  wheat,  6  of  maslin  corn,  J  a  quarter  of  oats,  4  J  quarters  of  beans  and  pease,  ^ 
and  2  carts ;  and  for  hay  and  fodder,  4.8.  9d.® 

About  the  year  1300,  "  certain  unknown  malefactors  broke  by  night  into  the? 


>   PkTRUS  BLE8EN8IR,  p.  458. 

*  Abbrev,  Placiiorum,  p.  18. 

*  AddUumal  MSS,  No.  6U8. 

*  Hundred  RoOt,  toL  i.  p.  848. 


*  Pipe  RolU,  4  Edward  I. 

*  Placiia  de  quo  toorran/o,  p.  399. 

'  Chancery  Proceedingi,  11  Edwud  I. 

*  Subsidy  itott  for  the  yMT. 
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dwelling  of  Abraham  de  Camera  of  Benington^  and  slew  him,  and  took  all  the 
goods  they  could  find,  and  fled  nobody  knew  where."  The  villages  of  Bening- 
ton,  Leverton,  Leake,  and  Wrangle,  did  not  attend  the  inquest  before  the  coroner, 
and  were  fined,  Benington,  Leverton,  and  Wranirle,  3  marks  each ;  and  Leake, 
5  markft.^  In  1322,  Matilda,  wife  of  Reginald  Belle,  recovered  in  the  court  at 
Westminster  her  seisin,  against  Richard,  the  son  of  William  Belle,  and  others, 
of  a  messuage  and  3  acres  and  1  rood  of  land  in  Benington.^  In  L327,  the 
p3urish  of  Benington  paid  9L  16^.  6  j^  to  a  subsidy  of  a  twentieth,  granted  by 
the  Parliament^ 

King  Edward  IIL,  in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign  (1331),  granted  to  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  St  Catherine  without  Lincoln,  and  their  successors,  free  warren* 
over  all  their  demesne  lands  in  Benin^ton.^  This  parish  paid  14^  to  a  subsidy 
raised  in  the  early  part  of  1333,  and  IZL  68.  lOcL  to  another  subsidy  later 
in  the  same  year:^  119  persons  paid  to  this  latter  subsidy.  Among  the 
names  mentioned  are  Frankish,  Field,  Newman,  Norman,  Haverman,  Seldyck, 
Mowbray,  Stone,  Cabsay,  Marryatt,  Long,  Quappelode,  Belle,  Holland,  Good- 
win, Brown,  Leeke,  Packenays  (Packhamess?),  Sherman,  Loyden,  Clements, 
Fabian  (very  frequently),  Fowler,  Cissore,  Gooderick,  Hundleby,  Trigg,  Cibesey 
(Sibsey),  Pindar,  and  Attegraft. 

In  1340  (14  Edward  III.),  a  subsidy  of  a  none  upon  the  ninth  sheaf,  the 
ninth  fleece,  the  ninth  lamb,  &c.,  was  levied,  to  which  this  parish  paid  182.  lOsJ 
In  the  next  year,  when  a  grant  to  export  30,000  sacks  of  wool  free  of  duty  was 
made  to  the  kingdom,^  the  proportion  allotted  to  Benington  was  2  sacks,  23 
4rtone,  1  pound. 

In  1349,  Alic^,  widow  of  Thomas  Bemak,  held,  in  right  of  dower,  rents  in 
Benington.^  The  deed  of  manumission,  dated  1374,  of  Thomas  Benridge  of 
this  parish,  but  a  bondsman  or  villain  of  Sir  Ralph  Rochford  of  Fishtoft,  is  given 
at  page  480.  In  1377,  a  subsidy  of  1«.,  to  he  paid  by  every  beneficed  clergy- 
man, and  4(7.  by  every  unbeneficed  one,  was  levied.  To  this  subsidy  Saierus 
de  Rochford,  rector,  and  William,  chaplain  of  the  chantry,  paid  Is.  each ;  and 
Reginald  and  Saierus,  chaplains,  and  Galfrid  de  Newland  and  William 
Morgryune  paid  4d.  each.'®  Another  subsidy  was  levied  upon  the  clergy 
in  1381.  To  this  subsidy  all  ecclesiastics,  beneficed  or  unbeneficed,  paid 
6«.  8cL  each ;  the  list  for  Benington  includes  Saierus  de  Rochfort  as  rector, 
and  Reginald,  William,  Saierus,  Galfrid,  Richard,  and  John  as  chaplains.^^ 
lUchard  Fendyk  of  Leverton,  William  Upton  of  Boston,  and  William  Cokeler 
of  Benington,  chaplain,  executed  an  indenture,  dated  at  Benington,  8th  January, 
30  Henry  VI.  (1452),  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Richard  RandoLf  of  Benington,  of 
a  piece  of  land  in  Asgardykefield  there.  '* 

The  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  made  a  grant  to  the  King,  in  1453, 
of  a  tenth  upon  all  benefices;  Benington  was  assessed  at  332.  6«.  8d,''  and  paid 
3^  68.  Bd. 


*  AuixeRolU. 

*  Ahbrev.  Rot.  Orig,,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  270. 

*  Swbtiiy  Roll  for  the  year. 

*  Free  Warren.  "  In  the  Saxon  times  erery 
man  was  allowed  to  kin  mme  on  his  own  estate ; 
hnt  upon  the  Conquest  the  Kina^  vested  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  game  in  himself,  so  that  no  one 
eoold  sport  even  on  his  own  land,  under  the  most 
erocl  penalties,  without  permission  from  the  King, 
hy  grant  of  a  chase  or  free  warren.  By  tiiis  the 
pranter  had  an  ezclnsiTe  power  of  killing  game  on 
us  own  estate ;  but  it  was  on  condition  that  ha 


prevented  every  one  else." — PsNNANT't  /ovriMy 
from  Chetter. 

»  Charter  RolU,  Edward  III.    No.  38. 

*  Subsidy  Rolls. 

^  Subsidy  Rolls  for  the  respective  years. 
•Ibid. 

*  Inquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  iv.  p.  446. 

>•  Subsidy  List.  "  Ibid. 

"  Minutes  qf  the  Spalding  Oenileman's  Soeietg, 
March  6,  1746. 
»  Subsidy  Rotts. 
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Thomas  Darbj  held  a  messiiage  and  land  in  Benington  in  1466.^ 

In  1502,  Raldi  Darbj  of  Benington  sold  to  William  Gooderyke  of  BSrkebjr, 
27  acres  of  land  for  35L  10«.,  **  The  vendor  to  deliver  np  aU  chartera,*  4s& 
'^  And  the  vendor  shall  so  deliver  them  to  be  written  in  parchment,  and  the  aeal 
of  the  staple  of  Boston  to  be  pnt  to  an  Tnapeximm  est  Kufimiis  of  the  aamei** 
Smidry  tenements,  &c,  in  Benington,  were  purchased  by  King  Henrj  VIL  in 
1504,  of  William  Essyngton  for  tiie  endowment  of  Westminster  Abbey.*  ^  The 
monastery  of  Groyland  held  rents,  manorial  or  otherwise,  in  the  parish  of 
Benington  in  1535 ;  amount,  \2s.  4d^  The  College  of  Tattershall,  also^  at  that 
time,  derived  anntud  rents  from  lands,  &c,  in  Benington,  amoonting  to 
U  3s.  lOd^ 

In  1544,  a  tax  of  4(1  in  the  pound  was  levied  upon  all  persons  possessed  of 
goods  of  the  value  of  XL  and  below  51 ;  of  8dL  in  the  pound  upon  all  persons 
owning  goods  from  &L  to  \0L  in  value;  from  \0L  to  201,  paid  Is.  4dL  in  the 
pound ;  and  all  above  201  paid  2i.  in  the  pound*  Nine  persons  wen  awsessed 
to  this  tax  in  Benington.  Thomas  Darby  paid  U  6s.  8cl  ;  Richard  Frisknsjt 
ISs.  4ci ;  John  WesUand,  16s. ;  three  others,  lOi.  each ;  one  paid  8i;,  and  tws 
paid  6«.  8d  eacL^  To  the  subsidy  raised  in  1547,  sixteen  persosis  paU 
iL  0$.  2\d.  for  tax  upon  land  in  Benington;  two— John  Westland  and  Bidnaed 
Shepherd — paid  ISs.  4d  each  for  their  goods ;  and  Geoffiey  Bedd^  the  recfeOTi 
paid  50is.  for  nis  rectory,  assessed  at  30/.^ 

William  Dymok,  who  died  3  Edward  YL,  left  to  his  son  Robert  ooiMiderablB 
nroperty  in  Benington,  and  other  parishes  in  this  neighbourhood.*  To  a  aufaaidy 
levied  upon  landed  property  in  1560,  five  persons  were  assessed  lOL  — *~  ~ 
the  parish  of  Benington ;  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  not  stated;  the 


assessed  were  William  Yaxley,  gentleman,  Richard  Brotherton,  Widow  Bobec^ 
•on,  Samuel  Bussie,  and  William  Westland.^ 

The  plague,  amd  other  violent  diseases,  were  very  prevalent  throu^  flni 
district  irom  about  1581  to  1592,  as  is  proved  by  all  the  parish  roisters  whidi 
extend  back  to  that  period,  viz.  those  of  Benington,  Boston,  Frampton,  Kirton, 
Leake,  Leverton,  and  Wyberton,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  mortality  was 
equally  great  in  those  parishes  where  the  registers  are  deficient  Benington 
suffered  severely.  In  1581,  and  to  1592  inclusive,  the  entire  number  of  deaths 
was  354,  or  29  J  annually J°  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  population 
of  Benington  at  this  period ;  we  have  good  authority  for  stating  that  69  families 
resided  in  this  parish  in  1565,  which,  upon  the  average  of  4j  persons  to  a 
family,  would  make  the  population  310,  probably  about  half  what  it  is  at 
present 

In  1585,  a  deputation  was  sent  from  Boston  to  Benington  ''to  go  thera^ 
concerning  the  causes  of  the  Commons  of  the  Fens.""  We  find  no  farther 
notice  of  this  business,  and  have  no  means  of  explaining  what  it  was. 

About  the  year  1590,  Francis  Younger  and  Agnes  his  wife  had  a  suit  iiB^ 
chancery  against  Thomas  Pinchbeck  and  Isabella  his  daughter;  the  plaintiflE^ 
claiming  certain  land  in  Benington,  late  the  estate  of  Richard  Arnold,  by  rights 
of  descent  of  the  plaintiff  Agnes.^*    A  subsidy  was  levied  in  1593,  to  which  th^ 


'  Inquis,  post  Mortem,  vol.  iv.  p.  333. 
«  Spalding  Minutes,  October  2,   1746.      "  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  showed  the  deed,  remarks,  that  this 


•  Barleian  MSS.  No.  366. 
^0  There  were  51  funerals  in  15S4 ;  47  in  ISSS  ; 
35  in  1590 ;  43  in  1591 ;  and  37  in  15^ ;  in  IJ^SS 


kind  of  authentication  was  very  frequent,  and  in-    i    they  dropped  to  16 ;  and  in  1595  to  7.    This  last  If 


deed  very  useful,  supplying  the  place  of  public 
rejristry." 

*  HarU  MSS,  No.  1498,  p.  54  and  54d. 

*  Valor  EeclesiastieuSf  p.  86.  »  Tbid.  42. 

•  Subsidy  RoU,  ^  Ibid. 

•  BIbl,  Bart.  No.  4135. 


something  below  the  average  mortality  from  ISli 
to  1851. 

"  Corporaiion  Records. 

'*  Chancery  ProceedingSt  temp.  Elisabeth,  toL  fl. 
p.  486. 
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parish  of  Benington  paid  lOL  ISs.  Ad.^  To  a  subsidy  in  1597,  levied  upon  both 
land  and  goods,  eighteen  persons  paid  9L  58.  4tcL :  tlie  names  of  Clay,  Field, 
Ranby,  Ward,  Wilfinson,  Westlana,  Brotherton,  Shepherd,  and  Cheyney  occur.* 
The  Queen's  farmer,  Robert  Stevenson,  brought  suit  against  Edward  Gough  and 
Thomas  Ward  of  Benington,  respecting  a  disputed  riglit  to  fish  in  that  town.* 

A  subsidy  was  levied  in  1629,  to  which  the  parish  of  Benington  paid  15L  48.* 
To  previous  subsidies,  levied  in  1610  and  1624,  Benington  paid  5L  7«.  8c?.  and 
7i  10«.  respectively.* 

The  Corporation  of  Boston  owned  a  mansion-house  in  Benington  in  1640, 
which  is  described  in  the  following  quaint  terms :  — 

"  1640,  Bobert  Dawson  of  Benington  holdeth  bv  lease,  one  mansion-house,  consisting  of 
four  bajes  and  a  little  baye,  viz. :  the  kitchen,  hall,  and  parlour,  and  one  little  buttery.  An 
outshot  adjoining  on  the  K  side  of  the  hall,  and  another  parlour  lately  built,  and  adjoining 
on  the  ancient  parlour,  consisting  of  two  bayes.  There  being  in  the  said  house  three 
chimnies,  viz. :  in  the  kitchen,  hall,  and  new  parlour.  There  is  in  the  yard  belonging  to  the 
aaid  house  a  bam  containing  three  bays,  and  also  two  cottages  containing  two  bays,  with 
the  chimnies  on  the  highway  next  the  west ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  mansion,  there  is 
adjoining  thereto  a  yara,  hempland,  and  pasture,  containing,  by  estimation,  5  acres."  " 

A  subsidy  was  granted,  in  1642,  upon  both  land  and  goods,  to  which  seventy- 
six  persons  paid  252.  12^.  S^d.  John  Orresby,  gentleman,  Richard  and  John 
Friskney,  William  Otter,  Mildred  Shepherd,  John  Pinchbeck,  John  Shepherd, 
Widow  Clay,  and  William  Field,  paid  the  principal  sums ;  Richard  Shepherd, 
derk,  paid  It  13«.  8d  for  his  spiritual  and  temporal  estate  in  lands,  which  was 
assessed  at  lOL  per  annum.  The  names  of  Welby,  Robinson,  Randall,  Gilbert, 
Pishey,  Kelsey,  Burton,  Copeldyke,  Brotherton,  Wilkinson,  Pedder,  Hobson, 
Tattershall,  and  Gosling,  also  occur.^ 

In  1673,  a  subsidy  was  granted,  to  which  Benington  paid  21.  16«.  A  free 
and  voluntary  gift  to  the  King  was  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln  in  this  year ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  Boston  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, thirty-three  "  good  subjects "  of  the  town  of  Benington  subscribed  61.  2«.® 

The  following  marginal  note  occurs  in  the  Parish  Register,  July  7th,  1725 ; — 

**Mem.  Susan,  wife  to  Richard  Pinchbeck  and  T.  Flowers  at  the  same  time,  was  buried 
somewhere  in  the  parish,  without  burial-service,  beuig  an  excommunicate  person.** 

The  inhabitants  of  Leverton  complained,  in  1735,  of  being  overflowed  by  the 
waters  of  the  parish  of  Benington,  especially  from  the  Ings.^ 

The  following  notices  relate  to  the  manor  of  Benington.  In  1236,  this  manor 
was  part  of  the  honour  of  Richmond.*®  In  1248,  it  was  held  by  Peter  of  Savoy 
as  part  of  the  same  honour;  ^^  and  in  1274,  bv  Alan  de  Batonica;  ^^  and  in  1276,  by 
Ohver  de  Batonica,  as  part  of  the  Richmond  honour.*^     In  1281,  Queen  Eleanor, 


^  Subsidy  RolU,  ^  Ibid. 

•  Calendar  of  Proeeedirufs  qf  the  Duchy  Court  of 
Lamecuter,  vol.  iii.  p.  455. 

«  Subsidy  Rolls.  '  Jbid. 

•  Corporation  Records,  1640.  In  1657  the  Re- 
cords describe  this  property  as  follows  : — 

*'  18th  SeptembCT'.  A  lease  granted  to  Robert 
Dawson  of  Benington,  of  a  messuage,  containing 
4  bayes  of  building,  a  stable  containing  two  bayes, 
aiul  a  bam  containing  3  bayes,  and  18  a.  3r.  of 
land  in  Benington  for  10  years,  at  15/.  rent,  and 
2  n».  of  sugar.'* 

*'  A  bay  U  a  principal  compartment  or  division  in 
the  architectural  arrangement  of  a  building,  marked 
dther  by  the  buttresses  or  pilasters  oa  Uie  walls, 


by  the  disposition  of  the  main  ribs  of  the  vaulting 
in  the  interior,  by  the  main  arches  and  pillars,  the 
principals  of  the  roof,  or  by  any  other  leading 
features  that  separate  it  into  corresponding  por- 
tions."— Glossary  of  Architecture ^  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

FoRBY  says,  the  term  bay,  when  applied  to  a 
barn,  &c.,  means  the  space  between  the  main  beams 
in  a  building. — East  Anglian  Glossary,  vol.  i. 

7  Subsidy  Rolls.  »  Ibid. 

®  Morton's  Compendium. 

*°  Jnquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

>'  Charter  Rolls,  32  Henr>'  111. 

*"^  Irtquus.  post  Mortem,  vol.  i. 

"  Pipe  Rolls. 
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mother  of  Edward  I-^  claimed  free  warriiH  and  otlier  privileges  appertaining  to 
her  "  manor  of  Benington/  and  a  jury  de^^ided  that  the  Queen  poaae^ed  such 
manor  in  right  of  dowry<^  Tlie  manor  of  H<jningtoTi  was  said  to  be  held  in 
1282  by  I*et€r  of  Savoy .«  So  that  there  was,  probably,  ut  that  time  more 
than  one  manor  in  thiii  parish. 

In  1306,  William  and  Edmund  de  Bohun^  Robert  dc  Sibsey,  William  de 
Hoylaudj  Robert  the  chaplain^  Radulph  de  la  Rode,  John  d<i  Wnjnifleet,  Adam 
de  Wayte,  Sayer  Porepont,  Rnlph  Francis,  and  twenty-one  other  persons,  held 
of  the  manor  of  Benirigtonj  land  subject  to  yearly  quit,  or  niauonal  rerjs, 
amounting  together  to  23L  17^-  6d. ;  ail  tbe  lands,  &c.,  held  by  these  persons 
were  held  25t!i  Edward  L  ai?  part  of  the  proj)erty  wbich  had  lately  belongetl  to 
Warner  Eu^avne,^  In  1425^  William  Darby  assigned  the  manor  of  Benington, 
*  John  kygheley  and  Robert  Hos,  knights,  and  other  persons.*     In  1426^ 

of  Westmoreland  held  the  ^ — -^   *—  in  this  parish,  which  bL^longed  to 

I or  of  Bmteshalh^ 

lor  of  Benin^n,  which,  with  tlie 
d,  was  valued  at  91/L  13^.  lii  per 
und  of  any  manor  ia  BeningtoB, 
which  forms  part  of  the  soke  of 
,  Chai*lcs  Gery,  atid  heiress  of  Mrs. 
S,  R.  Fydellj  Esq-,  now  h^lds  it. 
ow  ktipt^  nor  any  manorial  rights 


I 


In  1484,  Ralph,  Lord  Nevill,  b^ 
^nor  of  South  Lcverton^  which 
um*^     This  is  the  last  notice  ^> 
JTO  is,  however,  the  manor  of  I 
rhock.     Mrs*  Phillippa,  the  wifi^ 
■ton,  was  lady  of  this  manor 
believe,  however,  that  no  com, 
exercised  or  claimed. 


THE  CHURCH. 


The  church  of  this  parish  js  dedicated  to  All  SiiiiitSj  and  its  appearance  and 

position, — 

'*  When,  after  leaving  the  highroad,  you  approach  it  by  a  footpath,  are  veiy  pleasing  and 
picturesque.'     Except  the  chancel,  tliis  church  is  a  good  specimen  of  perpendicular  Qothic, 
and  a^nsists  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  porch,  chancel,  and  a  tower  steeple.    The 
chancel  has  been  pail  of  an  earlier  erection,  the  north  wall  being  in  the  early  English  style, 
having  four  lancet  wdndows,  two  of  which  are,  however,  blocked  up  ;  above  these  are  several 
corbels  in  the  same  style.    The  east  and  north  walls  were  rebuilt  with  the  other  parts  of" 
the  church.    The  east  end  has  strong  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  a  large  window,  divided 
by  mullions  into  five  lights,  with  tracery  ;  the  south  wall  is  pierced  with  four  windows,  oF  - 
three  lights  each,  with  tracery  nearly  similar  to  the  windows  of  the  nave ;  the  roof  has  -^ 
evidently  been  much  higher ;  the  label  of  it  still  remaining  on  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  .^m 
which  was  only  repaired  at  the  upper  part. 

"The  aisles  have  square-headed  windows,  with  a  centre  muUion  and  trefoiled  tracery  ;^ 
the  side  walls  are  divided  into  six  coni]mrtments  by  buttresses,  with  buttresses  also  at  tke^^ 
angles.  The  west  window  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  east  and  west  windows  of  the  south^^ 
aisle,  have  also  pointed  arches,  with  traces  of  a  transition  character. 

"  The  clerestory  or  nave  windows  are  six  in  number  on  each  side,  with  a  continued  labeL^ 
moulding :  above  the  windows  is  a  cornice  and  embattled  parapet ;  at  the  north-east  angle 
is  an  octangular  turret,  having  a  short  polygonal  stone  spire  ;  in  this  turret  are  constructed 
the  stairs  that  led  to  the  ancient  rood-loft ;  the  aperture  at  the  apex  at  the  east  end  of  the 


Placila  de  quo  warranto,  9  Edward  I. 

Inquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

Pipe  Rolls,  34  Edward  I. 

Close  Roll,  3  Henry  VI. 

Inquis,  post  Mortem,  vol.  iv.  p.  103. 


^  Harl   MSS.  433,  p.  58. 

'  We  avail  ourselves  again  of  the  privilege  ac^ 
corded  to  us,  by  extracting  largely  from  the  de- 
scription of  this  church  ^ven  by  the  author  of  the 
Account  of  the  Churches  tn  tk^  Dkfision  0/  HoUand, 
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nave,  for  the  sanctus  bell  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  cross  that  surmounted  it  still 
remains. 


M 


P^^. 


*i^^ 


"  The  tower  has  buttresses  near  the  angles,  divided  by  weatherings  into  three  divisions  ; 
under  the  first  slope  of  the  whole  is  a  small  triangular  canopy  with  finial  and  bosses  ;  the 
doorway  to  the  west  front  has  the  jambs  ornamented  with  quatrefoiled  circles,  and  small 
buttresses  on  each  side,  which  have  nad  carved  pinnacles  to  them  ;  next  to  these  are  niches 
with  perpendicular  canopies ;  above  the  door  is  a  large  window  with  good  tracery ;  over 
this  is  a  string-course  running  round  the  tower,  buttresses,  and  under  the  belfry  windows, 
which  have  a  centre  mullion  and  a  transom  ;  the  cornice  is  embellished  with  oosses  and 
gai^yles,  and  the  parapet  has  been  embattled,  but  the  embrasures  are  now  bricked  up. 

"  Tiie  first  attraction  in  the  interior  is 
the  stone  octagonal  font,  curiously  and  richly 
carved.  It  is  raised  on  three  steps,  having 
seats  or  stoles  on  the  south  and  west  sides  ; 
each  face  of  the  pedestal  has  the  figure  of 
an  ecclesiastic  under  a  canopy,  with  crockets 
and  finial ;  the  angles  have  double  buttresses, 
and  above  there  is  an  ornamented  cornice, 
from  which  spring  animals  supporting  the 
projection  of  the  body  or  bowL  The  divisions 
of  this  (except  the  eastern  one,  whereon  the 
artist  has  attempted  to  represent  the  Deity 
holding  a  crucifix  between  his  knees  and 
two  angels  censing  him),  are  again  subdivided, 
and  the  compartments  contain  under  the 
same  description  of  canopies  figures  of  all 
the  saints  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated  ; 
between  the  figures  are  small  pinnacled  but- 
tresses, and  the  angles  have  also  buttresses 
with  pinnacles ;  but  the  top  is  modern  and 
fixed  to  the  font. 

**  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  six  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  pillars ;  the 
roof  is  plaia  and  open :  between  the  principals  and  above  the  windows  are  full-length 
figures  of  angels  with  shields,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  small  singing  gallery.^ 


540  BENINGTO!!, 

Mr-  lIoLLBS  has  tlic  folluwing  iiattis  respecting  this  clmpcb  :  — 

in  FtmHra  AtiMrtdi  Cain-eJlL 

AzTirc,  a  ohovron  ermine. 

Sable,  Vk  feaae  betw-  S  loopanW  fftcca  in  chief,  aod  a  flciir^e-luce  in  base, 

urg. 
Arg,  d  chu\Tou  lnjtweun  3  garUift,  aablr. Darby, 

Orat«^  pro  uifi  Mr,  Hobtt  Knolldf  Ecctoria  EccUe  de  BaiiiDgton,  qui  ijsiaiu  Fwietitraui  focijt 
fieri  Alio.  Dm-  1410* 

Sablt),  guttle  3  inortarH,  arg, 

Sftble,  a  fosse  between  2  Icojiardii'  faoee,  aiid  b  fleiir-de^luce,  a^getit* 

Aj^,  ft  foase  dauccltc  botw.  3  cock^tricefl'  hcada,  crwcd,  )  7>/j,»«^ftA 

»able. J 

The  feasc,  leopard^  faoos  atid  fltiiir-<le-luce,  (u^j.  » 

3  Cfttborijoe  wheelBk  a  bordurc  eijgrailed. 

Thet  fesae,  leopards  faces  and  fleur-do-luce,  arg. 

Or,  a  griJ£n  pa^iisanL 

In  Fi^ncMta  AujftrtUijujrta  o^t^w^, 

Aig.  a  uhcvron  wu  charged  with  3  nmllota  pierood  of  tbc  firat^  hetweeo 
raany  lione*  heads,  erased,  gu, 

Ad  locum  Htellata  due  nas  Katharina  beat^ 

0«,  3  fraterrbongctis  atlg.  ^—  /fc&*. 

!>,  .*  ^1-.^  i  ^  chfivron  crmirM?  ttetween  3  cinquefoils,  atg. 
ErnpftJod,  ^  ^^  ^  chevroEi  betiv.  3  gai-^  sab. fti%. 

Effigies  WTfli.  Wftinflet  EpI  WintoJi. 

L(>zeijgy  ftab,  and  cmtine,  o:i  a  chief,  aa.  3  lilies  ai^- ^yn^n^Ui^ 

(^Tuless  3  crofisehs  botunee  (itchcHJ,  iit^»  a  bonlurc,  ae, 

Arg.  a  aaltieff  az. 

A&  crusilly  (betw,  3,  2  and  3  fn^Kses  betooi^  A^iiou  Ampaotj  or. 

Az.  3  cinquefoilb  pierced,  or. JJurdol/^, 


p        1    1  5  Ufford  and  Beke,  quarterly. Willou^hbj/. 

^nipa  e  •  |  |j^  ^  bend  betw.  6  crosslets  l)etonoe,  arg. 


LanguiUiers. 
i  Az.  a  saltier  engrailed  betw.  4  crosses  betonee,  )  p^i^u^^^y 

^jiia    er  y.    <  ^^   ^^  ^  chief,  g.  an  annulet,  or,  over  all  a  )  redce 
(     bend  engrailed,  azure. ) 

Insignia  Rici  Friskney,  arm.  qui  obiit  Ano  Dni  1683.  His  crest,  3  ostrich  feathers,  or, 
between  2  gules. 

Sup.  Sediliajuxia  Cancdlum. 

Emnaled  i  '^^'  ^  chevron  betw.  3  garbs,  sa. Darby. 

P       •  (  G.  3  garbs  arg.  a  bordure  bezantee. 

Idem  in  Fenestra  Orientali  ad  aitstrum.^ 

In  the  floor  are  several  slabs,  but  the  whole  of  the  brasses  are  gone.  One 
slab  is  very  large,  and  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  ornaments  and  inscrip- 
tions.    There  are  no  monuments  in  the  church  requiring  notice. 

"  The  chancel  has  had  a  stone  roof,  the  springing  or  vaulting  being  preserved  with  the 
north  wall.  In  the  south  wall  are  sedilia  and  lavatories,  and  square  recesses,  and  on  the 
north  side  against  a  blank  door  is  a  closet.  In  this  wall  is  a  recess  with  a  pointed  arch 
over  it ;  this  was  most  probably  the  *  Easter  Sepulchre,*  which  was  used  for  the  reception 
of  the  elements  consecrated  on  Maunday  Thursday,  till  the  celebration  of  high  mass  on 
Easter  Sunday."    "  Part  of  the  screen  between  the  nave  and  chancel  remains.    There  is  a 


FIOLLKS'  NoffS,  p.  21<i. 
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lavatory  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  several  Early  English  corbels,  similar  to  those 
on  the  outside  of  the  chancel,  are  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  church." ' 

There  was  formerly  much  painted  glass  in  the  wmdows  of  this  church.  Mr. 
Johnson  gave  an  account  ot  "  five  painted  windows  and  arms  in  Benington 
Church *•  to  the  Gentleman's  Society  at  Spalding,  in  1734.*  The  remains  of  the 
portrait  and  arms  of  William  of  Wainfleet  were  in  one  of  the  windows  in  June 
1785.^  Nothing  is  left  of  this  painted  glass  but  a  few  small  pieces.  Benington 
Church  was  rated,  at  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas,  drca  1291,  at  SSL  68.  Sd. 

The  Valor  Ecclesiasiicua  states,  that  m  1535,  IL  4«.  10(L  was  paid  yearly  to 
Tattershall  College  by  this  parish,  also  5d.  from  lands  of  Margaret  Darby.  The 
Abbey  of  Croyland  dso  received  annual  rents  amounting  to  I2s.  4d.  for  lands 
and  tenements  in  this  parish.  The  annual  value  of  the  living  was  SSL  17«.  lOJd., 
out  of  which  98,  was  annually  paid  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln.*  The  chantry, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  shall  notice  hereafter. 


1283. 
1344. 
1377. 
1382. 
1392. 
1410. 
1450. 


We  find  the  following  names  of  clergy  connected  with  the  church  previous  to 
the  Reformation : — 

1283.  Ralph,  Vicar  of  Benington. 

John,  Clerk  of  Benington. 

John,  Parson  of  the  Church  of  Benington.* 

Saieur  de  Rochford,  rector.^ 

Henry  Bamswell,  rector.^ 

Robert  Hulle,  rector.^ 

Robert  Kjiolle,  rector.^ 

Richard  Boston,  Doctor  of  Theology,  rector. '" 
1487.  John  Leverycke,  rector." 
1500.  William  Ryte,  rector. 

1519.  Andrew  Young,  rector,  and  in  1526,  1532,  and  1535.^^ 
1547.  Geofirey  Redd,  or  Read,  rector,  received  SOL  per  annum.  *^ 

Since  the  Reformation :  — 
1631.  Richard  Shepherd,  rector;  also  in  1642,  and  in  1673. 
1697.  J.  Heynes. 

1711.  Benjamin  Farrow,  inducted  July  5th ;  buried,  1723. 
1723.  Edward  James,  inducted  November  12th;  his  signature  as  rector  con- 
tinues to  1746. 

1753  to  1778.  Rev. Falkner  was  rector. 

1795.  Rev. Taylor,  rector. 

1815.  Rev. Prescott 

Between  1815  and  1819,  gentlemen  named  Bartholomew  and  Hobart  are 
said  to  have  held  the  rectory,  but  there  are  no  entries  by  either  of  them. 
1819.  Rev.  T.  T.  Roe,  inducted. 
1833.  Rev.  F.  Swan.^* 


'  Lincolnshire  CkurcheSt  Holland, 

'  Lincolnshire  Magazine^  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

'  Chandler* 8  Life  of  Waynfleet,  p.  241. 

*  Valor  EcclesiasticuSy  p.  86. 

*  DuGDALE,  p.  237.  "  Subsidy  Rolls, 
'  Roll  qf  Corpus  ChrisU  Guild.  *"  Jbid. 

*  HoLLEg*  Notes,  We  think  that  this  and  the 
one  preceding  are  the  same  person,  and  that  a  mis- 
take has  occurred  in  transcribing,  particularly  as 
we  find  the  name  of  Robert  Hulle  in  the  Roll  of  the 
Corpus  ChrisH  OuUdf  as  Rector  of  Benington  in 
U17. 


'°  Corpus  Christi  Guild  Roll.  »'  Jbid. 

'*  Records  of  St.  Mary^s  Guildf  and  Corpus  Christi 
Rollf  and  Valor  Ecclesiastieus, 

'=»  Subsidy  Roll,  1549. 

'^  See  Freistont  p.  519,  for  an  apology  for  this 
imperfect  list. 

The  Rev.  Gabriel  Laughton,  "  rector  of  Bening- 
ton," died  before  October  1735,  at  which  date  Ws 
*•  widow  "  was  buried  in  Boston  churchyard.  We 
do  not  know  where  to  place  him  in  the  above 
list. 
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So  mruiy  of  the  rvctnrs  of  t\m  pariah  l^ave  been  non-resident*  that  the  Parish 
Rcgiaters  aftoM  very  little  iiifomiatiaii  respecting  them-  The  registers  are  ^so 
very  imperfect.  They  commence  in  1538,  anri  are  perfect  to  1068  ;  from  this 
latter  date  no  entry  is  found  until  1697  ;  irom  that  yejir  until  1738,  the  regisleR 
are  in  very  good  preservation.  From  1738  to  1753,  they  appear  to  have  been 
kept  upon  separate  slips  of  paper,  the  ;^reater  part  of  which  h  lost ;  from  1753 
to  the  present  tiine,  they  are  in  due  order. 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  the  advowson  of  this  church  is  in  1425, 
when  William  Darby  of  Beniugton  granted  it,  with  tlie  manor  ainl  the  chantry 
detlicated  to  the  Virgin  Mju-y,  to  John  Xytrheley  and  Robert  Ros,  knights, 
and  others.^  The  rectory  is  A^alued  in  the  King's  books  at  33/.  3j>  Hid.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Sir  William  Ellis,  M,P.  for  Boston ;  at  his  death  it  came 
to  the  Hobart  tamily.  The  Earl  of  Ripon  is  the  present  patron  of  the  living, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  who  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buckingham shire^ 
the  head  of  the  Hobart  famiJy- 


CHANTRY  OF  THE  BLESSED  xMARY, 

The  chantry  was  founded  by  the  ancestors  of  Thomas  Darby,  gentlemai],- 
but  the  exact  period  of  its  establishment  ij*  not  stated ;  it  was*  however,  before 

the  year  1306^  since  hi  that  year  we  find  it  stated  that  Robert was  then 

chaplain  of  this  insitttution.     This  chantry  (ui  the  woi-ds  of  the  founder) — 

"  Was  cBtabliahcd  with  the  intention  that  oae  chaplaiu  should  celebrate  for  ever  ditine 
service  in  the  chantry  in  the  pru-ish  chtirch  of  BeDiwgton,  for  thfi  souls  of  the  founder  and 
othcra.*' 

The  incumbent  at  the  date  of  the  MS,  (most  probably  1547)^  was — 

"  Thomas ^  of  the  age  of  30  yeara^  and  who  is  pronoa»c<>;l  by  no  means  fit  to  aerre 

the  cure." 

It  further  states, — 

"  He  has  and  receives  the  proceeds  and  profits  of  the  lands  and  posgessions  '  .  .  .  for  hia 
salary,  having  no  other  promotion " 

About  thirty-seven  acres  and  three  roods  of  land  are  enumerated  as  belonging 
to  this  chantry,  which  rented  for  4t  58,  annually,  out  of  which  the  incnmbent 
received  a  pension  of  3/.  125.  lOc^  A  memorandum  is  attached  to  this  MS. 
which  states,  that  the  chief  house  (capitalts  domus)  or  mansion  of  the  said 
chantry,  and  four  acres  of  pasture  belonging  to  the  same,  with  five  acres  and 
a  half  of  land  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Abraham,  "  were  taken  and  recovered 
by  law  from  the  hand  and  possession  of  the  said  chantry  priest  by  one  Henry 
Forman,  who  was  curate  in  the  34th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  the  annual  value 
of  thirty-six  shillings." 

The  following  names  of  chaplains  of  this  chantry  have  been  recorded :  — 

1306.  Robert . 

1377.  William .* 


1452.  William  Cokeler.^ 

1495.  William  de  Greetham.^ 

1535.  Thomas  Hagan  received  annually  6i  Ss.  8rfJ 


•  Close  Roll,  3  Henry  VI.  1425. 
2  Cotton  MSS.,  Tiberius,  E.  iii.  folio  1086. 
'  The  margin  of  this   MS.  is  almost  entirely 
nrnt>  and  other  parts  have  suffered  from  damp. 


<  Subsidy  Rolls.  *  Ibid, 

*  Leverton  Records, 

^  Valor  EcclesifisticuSf  p.  95. 
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This  chantry  is  mentioned  in  a  deed,  dated  28th  June,  1425,  in  which  Wil- 
liam Derby  of  Benington,  Esquire,  grants  to  John  Kygheley  and  Robert  Roos, 
knights,  and  other  persons  therein  named,  the  manor  of  Benington,  with  the 
advowson  of  the  church,  and  a  chantry  in  the  same  founded  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  J  The  lands  belonging  to  this  chantry  were  leased  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  "  George  Erington,  servant  to  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,"  on  the 
7th  July,  1565,  for  twenty-one  years,  for  the  annual  rent  of  4i  75.  This  lease 
was  transferred  to  John  Browne  of  Boston,  gentleman,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1565,  for  the  sum  of  forty  marks.*  A  piece  of  ground  in  Benington  called  Monk 
Green,  and  another  inclosure  called  the  Chantry  Pasture,  were  probably  part  of 
the  possessions  of  this  institution. 


Several  families  of  note  and  antiquity  were  formerly  connected  with,  and 
resided  in,  Benington.  The  pedigrees  of  the  Bells  of  Benington  are  given  at 
length  in  the  Harleian  MSS.,  Nos.  1097,  1190,  1484,  and  1550.^  John  Bell  of 
Benington  occurs  about  1300;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  whose  son, 
Richaixi,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Holland  of  Esto- 
vening,  about  1380 ;  their  son,  Gilbert  Bell,  succeeded  them,  whose  son,  John, 
was  alive  1445 ;  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Joan,  married  John  Clements  of 
Leverton  about  1460.  This,  we  believe,  terminated  the  main  branch  of  the 
Bells  of  Benington  ;  but  the  name,  connected  with  Benington,  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Subsidy  Rolls,  and  other  documents  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 


Sir  William  Beninoton,  knight,  and  Lord  of  Benington,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.*  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alan,  of  Ben- 
ington. His  second  son  was  Baldrick  Benington,  archdeacon  of  Leicester.* 
Alan  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Reginald  Benington,  knight,  whose  daughter 
and  heiress,  Maude,  married  Sir  Alan  Engaine,  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
Their  grand-daughter  married  Sir  John  Batonica;  another  grand-daufihter 
married  John  Bohun  of  Leverton,  about  1325.  Their  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  Henry  Winceby.  Though  the  elder  branch  of  the  Benington  family 
was  thus  extinct,  we  find  William  de  Benington  mentioned  among  the  gentry  of 
the  county  in  1332  ;6  and  Richard  de  Benington  in  1425,^  1429,"  1430,9  1432,'« 
1434, 1447,11 1448,i«  1452,  and  1456."  Joan,  the  wife  of  Richard  de  Benington, 
was  a  member  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  1434.  i* 

Richard  de  Benington  was  a  wealthy  and  liberal  man.  In  1447,  he  gave  to 
the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  in  Boston,  five  messuages  and  thirty  acres  of 
posture-ground  in  Boston  and  Skirbeck.'*  We  believe  that  this  Richard  Ben- 
iDgton  is  the  same  person  as  the  Richard  Benington  mentioned  by  Ingulphus, 
**  as  that  noble  and  painstaking  man,  who  proved  himself  in  all  resj>ects  most 
faithful  towards  our  monastery ;  and  liberally  contributed  forty  pounds  towards 
the  glazing  of  the  western  window  in  the  lower  part  of  the  church;"^*'  and,  in 
anoAer,  as  "that  illustrious  man,  Richard  Benington." ^^  This  person  is 
alluded  to,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  "  liberal  contributor    to  Croyland  Abbey,  and. 


»  Clote  Roll,  3  Henry  VI. 

•  Harleian  Charters,  British  Museum,  78  A.  16. 
'  Sims*  Index  to  the  Herald's  Visitation,  p.  170. 

*  Harleian  MSS,,  No.  2145,  p.  88.  *  ' 

*  Inquis,  ad  quod  damnum. 
^  Roll  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild. 

•  Hrid.  »  Ibid. 
>*  DuGDALE,  Embankment,  240. 


Ibid. 


"  Compotus  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary. 

*^  Inquis.  ad  quod  damnum. 

•'  DuGOALE,  On  Embankment,  p.  240. 

«^  Corpus  Christi  Roll. 

<^  Inquis.  ad  quod  damnum. 

'•  Ingulphus,  new  edition,  p.  433. 

>7  Ibid.  415. 
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ill  tlie  second,  as  a  "  liealtlitul  cuimsellor ;"  but  in  neither  place  as  an  eccl^ 
siaatic*  Richard  Bennigt^jn's  will  is  dtitod  May  lOtli,  1475;  he  devised  by  it 
c*?rtuin  hinds  and  tenements  to  Wainfleet,  Wishop  of  Winchester.  The  Bishop, 
by  a  cwlicil  attached  to  liia  will,  devised  26jf-  SiL  to  John  Benington,  Tlw 
amis  of  Benyngton  of  Benyngton  were,  Gu.  a  lion  rampant  or,  collared  arg,* 


The  first  notice  of  the  Darby  f:iimil y  which  we  have  met  with  ia  in  a  pedigree  of 

ifje  TAirwoiiTH  family,  where  it  is  statetlj  that  Nicholas  Tarn  worth  of  Tarn  worth 

luanieLi  Jftne,  the  daughter  of Darby  of  Lcverton  ;  tins  was  about  the  year 

1200."  Ralph  Je  Daiby  of  Benington  occurs  in  1346;^  Thomas  in  1346* 
and  1353  r*^  and  Robert  in  1357**^  Roger  Darby  of  Leverton  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Richuixl  Wuicehyj  knight,  of  BeningtoHj  cirm 
1400/  Their  son,  Sir  Ralph  Darby,  k night j  married  the  daughter  of  Ralph 
Bolle;  and  their  st^n,  Sir  Williaj^i  Harby,  married  the  daughter  of  James 
Fyllill  (queryj  Fydell?);  Thomas  by,  their  eldest  son,  died  about  Io30; 

their  younger  son,  William,  succo^^  ai  d  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Stmnge-     Their  son,  Ralph,         Ti  d  Alice,  daughter  of  John  Rcade 


ntJ  by  DuoDALE  as  residing  at  Leake 

'     f^ton  IS  mentioned  in  153fi,  1533, 

,^ife  (daughter  oi"  John  Langton)^, 

omsis  and  Aliciaj  was  alive  in  1571*^^ 


of  Wrangle ;  tljis  Ralph  Darby  is  r»- 
in  1517,     His  son,  Thomas  Darby 
and  1540;^  and  also  in  1544.^     J 
is  mentioned  in  1547^*^     William,  so^i^ 
His  son,  William  Darby,  lived  about  1 

A  branch  of  the  Darby  family,  wnich  resided  in  BastoJi,  had  fallen  into 
[>overty  in  1575,'*  We  find  mention  of  Thomas  Darby  of  Leake  in  lo97i 
1602,  and  1642  ;  he  died  in  1659»^^  A  Thomas  Darby  of  Leverton  occurs  also 
in  1642  J* 

The  arms  of  the  Darby  family,  aa  they  formerly  existed  in  Benington  elmrcbi 
were,  Arg.  a  chevron  between  three  garoa  sable* 


I 
I 


Frisknet  family.  The  first  of  this  family  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Benington  are  Ralph  and  Walter,  about  1305.^^  Ralph  was  summoned  to  per- 
form military  service  against  the  Scots  in  1296  ;  he  was  one  of  the  justices  of 
oyer  and  terminer  for  Lincolnshire  in  1300,  and  a  knight  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  in  1306  ;  and  obtained  his  writ  of  expenses  for  attending  the  Parliar 
ment  at  Westminster.^^  He  was  also  a  knight  of  the  shire  in  1307,  when  he 
attended  a  Parliament  at  Carlisle.  Walter  de  Friskney  was  connected  with 
public  affairs  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  from  1311  to  1326.  William  de 
Friskney  was  a  knight  of  the  shire  in  1341.  Ralph  de  Friskney  was  Rector  of 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  in  1376.  John  Friskney,  gentleman,  of  Boston,  is  men- 
tioned in  1532;  and  Richard  Friskney  occurs  in  1544;^^  and  Richard,  Cathe- 
rine, and  Thomas,  in  1547.^®  Richard  Friskney  of  Benington  lived  there  in 
1642,19  and  John  in  1644. 

'J'here  is  a  pedigree  of  the  Friskneys  of  Friskney,  which  commences  with 
Thomas   Friskney,   who   married   Margaret,   daughter  of  Thomas  Leake   of 


>  HarJeian  MSS.,  2145,  p.  88. 
''  Ibid.  1097,  p.  84.  '  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.  5  fi,id^ 

'''  Roll  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild. 
^  rcdipree  of  the  Benington  family. — Harleian 
^S.,  2145,  p.  88. 
■*«//  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Chiisti. 
ibsidy  Roll.  '"  Ibid. 


"    DUGDALE. 

**  Corporation  Records. 

'3  Subsidy  Rolls.  He  was  churchwarden  of  Leake 
in  1606. 

»*  Subsidy  Rolls.  '=*  Dugdalb,  p.  155. 

'^  Another  authority  says  Winchester. 
'•   Suhxidu  Rolls.  »«  Ibid.  "» 


Subsidy  Rolls. 


ibid. 
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Wrangle.  This  fanuly  intermarried  with  the  English  family  which  resided  at 
Winthorpe,  and  with  that  of  the  Quadrings ;  and  Richard  Friskney  (the  fourth 
in  descent  from  Thomas)  married  Alice,  daughter  of  John  Reade  of  Wrangle; 
their  children,  John  Robert^  Jane^  and  Elizabeth^  are  the  last-mentioned  in  this 
pedigree.^  There  are  no  dates  to  this  pedigree^  and  we  have  no  means  of 
fixing  any. 

The  arms  of  the  Friskney  family  are.  Azure,  a  saltier  engrailed  between  four 
crosslett,  or. 


Packhabness  family.  We  allude  to  this  family  in  connexion  with  Benington, 
because  the  first  mention  of  the  name,  accompanied  with  a  residence,  is  that  of 
Richard  Paclienays  of  Benington  in  1333.*  John  Puck-Hameys  subscribed  to 
the  Lady's  Light  in  Freiston  in  1280,  but  his  residence  is  not  stated.  William 
Pachemess  resided  in  Leverton  in  1498.'  Many  of  the  family  resided  in 
Wyberton  and  Frampton  from  1539  to  1642.*  Peter  Packhamess  lived  at 
Leverton  in  1642.^  John  Packhamess  and  Sarah  Watson  were  married  at 
Boston,  17th  May,  1648;^  and  Peter  Packhamess  died  at  Wrangle  in  1736. 
Peter  Packhamess,  who  died  at  Freiston,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
I  probably  the  last  of  the  family. 


The  SiBSET  family  was  settled  at  Benington  in  1333,  when  John  and  Richard 
Cybcey  were  assessed  to  the  subsidy  for  that  year.'' 


The  first  certain  mention  of  the  name  of  Westland  is  in  1496,  when  John 
Westland  of  Benington  was  assessed  to  a  subsidy.^  From  this  date  until  1662 
the  name  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  records  of  Benington  and  Leverton : 
and  occasionally  in  Leake,  Wrangle,  Fish  toft,  and  Boston. 

Richard  Westland  of  Benington,  who  died  18th  June,  1563,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  son,  Richard  Westland  of  Leverton,  held  upwards  of  130  acres 
of  land  m  Benington,  Leverton,  Leake,  and  Wrangle,  and  a  manor-house  in 
Leverton.  The  land  appears  to  have  been  all  copyhold.  The  greater  part  of 
the  land  in  Benington  and  Leverton,  and  all  the  land  In  Leake,  was  held  of 
Henry  Lord  Straunge,  and  the  Lady  Margaret  his  wife,  of  their  manor  of 
Leake,  as  parcel  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  in  socage  by  fealty.  Four  acres 
rf  land  in  Benington  were  held  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  as  of 
their  manor  of  Kochford  Tower,  in  socage  by  fealty ;  and  one  acre  of  land  in 
Leverton  was  held  of  William  Darby,  as  of  the  manor  of  Benington.  The  land 
in  Wrangle  was  held  of  the  Queen,  as  lady  of  the  manor  of  Wrangle,  as  parcel 
of  the  dissolved  monastery  of  Waltham,  The  whole  of  the  manorial  or  quit- 
rents  paid  for  this  land  was  \L  la.  Oid.y  and  the  annual  value  is  stated  to 
be  9^  %s.  M.^ 

The  family  of  Wincebt  of  Benington,  though  alluded  to  in  several  MSS. 
in  the  Harleian  Collection,  can  only  be  identified  with  this  parish  in  three  gene- 
Tations.  Henry  Winceby  of  Benington  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
lieiress  of  John  nohun  of  Benington,  about  1345.      This  lady  was  also,  by  the 


>  HaHdan  JtSS,,  No.  1097,  p.  866. 

*  Smbiidy  Rolls. 

'  Leverton  Reeordt, 

*  Regiiten  of  those  parishes. 

*  SvhtSdy  Rottt, 

*  BoHom  PariMh  Regitter. 
'  StMdpRoOt. 


*  The  name  of  Wyehelonde  (probably  Wettland^ 
occurs  in  the  Subsidy  RoU  for  Freiston  in  1381.  A 
Theopharia  Westland  (residence  unknown)  is  men- 
tioned in  1222.— See  THOMSON  On  Magna  Ckarta, 
p.  230. 

*  Bibl.  Harleianf  413. 
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BENINGTOX, 


line,  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  of  Benin^ton  o( 
ton.     Henry  Winceby'a  sf>n,  John,  married ,  daughter  of  Richurd 

ly;  their  son.  Sir  Richard  Wincebv,  married  Elizabeth,  daue^hter  of  Sir 


Saier  de  Roclilbrd,  kmght ;  and  tlieir  daughterj  Elkabethj  married  Roger  Darby 
of  Leverton.^  ^ 

The  pariah  is  tythe-free ;  about  400  acres  of  land  having  been  on  the  inclo- 
sure  of  the  Fens  set  apart  in  lieu  of  tythes.  The  Jand-tax  is  partly  redeemei 
A  part  of  this  piiriah  ia  called  Rotten  Row  ;  the  meaning  of  this  term  is  explained 
at  p*  498,     Another  part  is  called  FirJcUF  Str^t 

A.      a.  p. 

The  parish  of  Bemnffton  contains  2300    0     6 

Thti  Fea  allotment  (East  Fen)        527     1  32 

Total 2927     1  38 


Benington  contained  sixty-nine  r  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a*d^  1665. 

The  population  was  362  in  1801  L811;  406  in  1821,  inhabiting  67 

houses;  500  in  1831;  539  in  18-il  5  .1  J  in  185L 

The  population  in  1851  consisted  Oi  >  males  and  288  females^  and  show«l 
an  increase  of  64  pL^rsun^  since  1841>  or  12  per  cent  upon  the  former  population. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1851  was  124,  6  were  uninhabited^  and  3 
were  building. 


The  births,  marriages,  and   deaths  for  the   lawt  ten  years,   have  been  u 
follows  :^- 


■f 

1844 

1 

i 

1 

1849 

1 

} 

1 

14 

6 

10 

Ifl 

4 

15 

1845 

14 

1 

d 

18*0 

13 

4 

19 

1846 

20 

5 

6 

1S61 

10 

2 

4 

1847 

11 

4 

4 

1852 

13 

6 

1848 

13 

1 

8 

1853 

10 

6 

8 

73 

17 

33 

63 

16 

45 

d 


Average  for  the  10  years 
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SCHOOL  AND  CHARITIES. 
Free  School  and  Bede-Houses. 

**  RicJHARD  CowELL  of  Benington,  by  will  dated  20th  February,  1704,  gave  to  the  minister 
of  Benington  and  his  successors  for  ever  a  messuage,  shop,  and  a  piece  of  ground  situate 


>  Harleian  3/55.,  2145,  p.  88. 
'  Finol  is  the  A.S.  name  of  the  herb  Fennelt  and 
«kol  is  said  by  Mr.  Halliwell  to  be  the  name 
^hich  that  plant  is  called  to  this  day  in  the 


north  of  England.  There  was  a  Pinkel  Street  in 
Hull  in  1649,  which  street,  Mr.  Fkost  says,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  gardens  at  that  time. 
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near  the  church,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  of  pasture-ground  in  the  same  parish,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  six  poor  children  ;  and  he  fiurther  diiected  the  residue  of  his  goods  to  be  sold, 
and  the  school-house  to  be  put  into  repair  out  of  such  residue.  Under  the  inclosure,  an 
allotment  of  £▲.  3r.  36p.  in  Benington  Ings,  was  made  in  respect  of  this  charity.  The 
annual  produce  of  this  bequest  was  in  1637  6L  Qs,  besides  the  old  inclosure  occupied  bj 
the  schoolmaster. 

*  TTie  house  aud  shop  were,  soon  after  Mr.  Cowell*s  death,  converted  into  a  school-room, 
in  which  six  children  were  taught,  agreeably  to  the  donor's  bequest,  until  about  100  years 
■go,*  when  this  charity  was  incorporated  with  the  next  mentioned  one.*" 


Bbninoton  Bede  is  a  charitable  establishment  founded  by  Mr.  WiLLiAif 
Pdbbill  of  this  parish.  By  his  will,  dated  31st  July,  1725,  he  bequeathed 
certain  freehold  lands  and  tenements  in  the  parishes  of  Benington  and  Leverton, 

^  To  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  and  bede,  as  follows,  viz. :  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  schoolmaster,  who  was  to  teach  all  the  children  of  Benington  aforesaid,  without  reserve^ 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and,  that  sij| 
of  the  poorest  children  of  the  parish  of  Leverton  aforesaid  should  have  all  the  aforemen- 
tioned privileges ;  that  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Leverton  who  come  to  be  taught,  shall 
pay  the  said  master  for  learning  writing;  and  arithmetic ;  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of 
one  poor  man  and  one  poor  woman  of  the  parish  of  Benington,  and  one  poor  man  and  one 
poor  woman  of  the  iiansh  of  Leverton,  making  the  number  four  of  Bead-people  beside  the 
Bchoolmaster  ;  and  oirected  one  shilling  per  week  to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  said  five  Bead 
persons  who  should  inhabit  and  dwell  in  some  of  the  dwelling-houses,  and  speciallv 
iqppointed  his  brother  Francis  PurriU,  and  his  wife,  to  be  two  of  the  aforesaid  Bead- 
peop^. 

"The  trustees  nominated  by  Mr.  Purrill's  will  are,  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the 
parish  of  Benington  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  minister  of  Leverton,  the 
minister  of  Leake,  and  the  minister  of  Wrangle,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  successors  of 
them  for  ever." 

The  school-branch  of  this  charity  first  came  into  operation  in  1728,  when  it 
was  incorporated  with  Richabd  Cowell's  Charity,  already  mentioned,  and  has 
since  been  conducted  as  a  joint  foundation.  The  children  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  The  master,  by  his  appointment,  is  also  a 
beadsman,  and  m  that  character  has  a  residence  and  weekly  allowance  in  addi- 
tion to  his  salary  of  40Z.  per  annum,  the  house,  garden,  and  lands. 

The  school-house  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  in  1834,  when  the  trustees 
applied  a  legacy  of  lOOL,  left  by  Mr.  John  Westland  of  Boston,  to  the  use  of 
ibis  school,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  school-house.  The  legacy,  with  interest, 
amounted  to  102^  14«.  Sd. ;  the  cost  of  erecting  the  new  school-room  was  95L 
The  balance,  7t  14«.  8d,,  was  carried  to  the  joint  su:count 


Bede-Houses. 

"  There  are  five  bede-houses  in  good  repau"  (1837).  Two  are  occupied  by  the  two  poor 
people  of  Benington,  two  by  those  from  Leverton,  and  the  fifth  by  tl^e  schoolmaster.  The 
allowance  now  made  to  each  member  is  bs,  per  week.  The  entire  annual  receipt  of  the  free 
school  and  bede  was,  in  1837,  130^.,  which  was  thus  expended. 

£.    s.   d. 

Schoolmaster        39    0    0 

5  bede-people,  5«.  each  per  week        65    0    0 

Drainage-tax,  insurance,  and  expenses      3  16    0 

Books,  on  an  average 100 

Bepairs,  on  an  average         12    0    0 

£120  16    0 
learing  a  balance  of  9^.  4«.,  which  is  carried  to  a  fund  for  additional  repairs." 

*  This  was  written  in  1S37. 


BENINGTON, 


nf  the  "Magna  Britannia"  state,  that  Mr*  Hbtites,  Rector  of 
I  40j>  per  annum  to  the  school.  This  is  Dot  mentioned  in  the 
aorin  that  of  1837, 


f 


jtu  1  fi*  Charitt,— The  rent^harge,  originally  10#.  per  annum  (tee  Bootoa 
luv/,  'i&  duly  received,  and  is  distributed  annually  in  coals,  5l.  per  annuni 
id  from  thia  source  " 

-  juHN  WuxowBT,  Esq.,  in  1679j  gave  2  acres  of  land,  which,  in  1837^  wa«  rented  for  Tt, 
which  rent  ia  carried  to  tb©  general  distribution  fund.  The  same  John  Wellowbt  alao 
charged  bis  landa  in  Benington  with  an  annual  payment  of  6a,  Bd.  upon  trustj  to  defray  tho 
eipen&es  of  *  perambiilatiog  the  boundaries  of  the  parisli  every  sixth  year,  and  putting 
down  boaodary  marka  where  necessary/  The  reut  is  regularly  applied  to  the  abow 
purpose.'* 

"  Brotherton^s  Chaktty, — It  is  stated  on  the  benefaction  table  that  the  paH»h  ia  pofr 
J  "^  "^f  £a,  3r,  of  pasture-ground  by  admeasurement,  the  gift  of  a  person  named 
!  >nt  date  of  bequest  unknown.  ^^'^  ^'^^^  'tos,  in  1837,  rented  for  10£  10#.,  which  » 
^Tii  'carried  to  the  ioint  distributtou 


iona  that  the  sexton  held  cerUun  land^ 
ind  and  the  right  of  eonimon,  an  allot^j 
iton  res)de3  in  one  of  the  cottages,  and 

fi  ate  let  for  13£.,  which  accrues  to  th 
the  businefis,  without  any  interfereaoftj 

ive  Scou  Pitt  Houi^  and  three  rooda  i 
for  life.    The  Commisaionera  under  ( 
>f  the  three  roods,  and  2a.  Ir  16p.  i 
ived  by  the  widow  in  occupation/*    Bat  ^ 
in  that  for  1786^  the  annual  produce  u 


«( 
25P.  vf. 

.  ,iie  <  I  t  . 

sexto  I  9  utAQ  \ 

tuo  part  of  tht  imv       officer^, 

**  Richard  TojTBLws  Charitt  (date  u 

pesturo- ground  to  the  poor^t  widow  in  *^-_-„ 

IndoBure  Act  allotted  1  a,  I  r,  8p,  of  land  in  lieu 
respect  of  the  cottage  and  land.     The  \ 
the  amount  ia  not  &tated  in  the  Bepi 
said  to  be  1^.  10*. 

^*  Joey  Gilbert  (date  unkoown)  gave  five  acres  of  psiatu re-ground  in  trust  for  tke  poof. 
Upon  part  of  this  land  a  workhouse  was  ereot^^d  about  1792  ;  the  remainder  of  the  laud, 
5a.  2it  8p.,  was  rented  for  17/-  5#.,  which  amount  is  annually  distributed  among  tha 
poor.^ 

''A  rent-charge  of  6f.  %d.  left  by  Robert  Gannock;  one  of  6*.  SdL  left  by  TROMiS 
Blytbe  ;  and  one  of  5*.  left  by  Joics  Cockler  (dates  of  all  unknown),  are  distributed 
annually  in  coal  among  the  poor  of  the  parish.** — Commiuioner's  Report,  1837. 

Purrill's*  and  Cowell's  Joint  Charity  (the  school-house  and  Bede)  con- 
Bisted,  in  1818,  of  48  a.  Or.  29  p.  of  land,  which  rented,  in  1818,  for  142t  ?«.; 
in  1830,  for  143/.  155. ;  and  in  1831,  for  135/.  The  school  is  said  to  be  (1854) 
in  a  very  efficient  state,  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  parish.  The  masters  on 
record  are, — 

Ambrose  Edward  Lunn,  who  is  called  "  a  Jacobin,**  and  resigned  in  1793. 

John  White,  elected  in  1793. 

John  Wortley,  elected  in  1837. 


*  William  Parrill  of  Benington  was  married  at  Bostoa  to  Catherine  Forman,  27th  March,   17SI6.— 
Boston  Register, 


Sebtrton. 


'^ff^  HE  parish  of  Leverton  is  situated  immediately  north 
from  that  of  Bem'ngton,  on  the  highroad  from 
Boston  to  Wainfleet^  and  about  six  miks  north-east 
from  the  former  place. 

The  name  of  this  parish  is  written  Levretune  in 
Domesday.  Dr.  Stukelet  says  that  this  town  had 
its  name  from  Leofric,  "who  was  a  potent  man 
thereabouts  at  the  time  of  the  Norman's  coming, 
and  gave  to  the  town  much  common.***  Leverton, 
therefore,  was  originally  Leofric's-town."  Dugdale  states  the  same  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  town,  but  adds  that  Leofric  was  one  of  the  senescalls  or 
esquires  to  Earl  Algar  the  younger,  that  he  had  a  residence  in  this  place,  and 
that  he  was  slain  whilst  fighting  against  the  Danes  in  the  year  870.^  It  wUI  be 
observed  that  these  two  accounts  vary  very  materially  as  to  the  time  in  which 
Leofric  is  said  to  have  lived ;  Dugdale  fixing  it  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century ;  Stukelet  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh. 

This  discrepancy  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  throw  a  little  doubt  upon  the 
subject ;  but  there  are  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  name  of  the  town  had 
not  this  origin.  There  is  nothing  in  the  parish  which  warrants  such  a  conclu- 
sion, nor  is  there  any  tradition  that  this  was  the  fact  In  the  oldest  parish 
record  (1493)  and  subsequently,  until  1562,  the  name  is  uniformly  written 


^  STi7KBLBr*8//iii.  The Doctor adds,  "The deed 
of  gift  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  and  worthy 
tiear,  Mr.  William  Falkner,  which  I  have  seen.*' 
▲n  old  parish  record  calls  this  town  "  LettfricH  Oppi- 
Am»,"  and  quotes  Or.  Stukelet  as  the  authority. 

'  DvoDALB*s  Monattieon^  p.  68,  where  it  is 
stated,  **  Another  of  the  Earl's  esquires  was  Wi. 
bertua,  from  whence  the  town  of  Wyberton  is  said 
to  have  taken  its  name."  We  do  not  find  any 
rceord  or  tradition  of  a  person  called  Wibertus 
being  connected  with  this  town,  and  think  Aberton, 
ike  town  at  the  wumth  qf  the  riverf  is  a  much  more 
probable  origin.  We  venture  also  to  doubt  whether 
Algarkirk  derives  its  name  from  Earl  Algar,  be- 
oinse  we  have  seen  ancient  records  in  which  it  is 
termed  Alder  Church  (a  Ckureh  among  the  Alders), 
and  Alder  Church  (the  Elder  Church),  Land  in 
the  ndfffabouriiood  of  the  Welland  was  called  Alder ~ 
land,  UKmt  a.d.  860. — New  edition  of  Ingulphut, 
p.  S7.  We  know  of  no  other  authority  for  the 
detivatio&  of  Leverton,  Wyberton,  and  Algarkirk, 
from  Leofric,  Wibcrtnt,  and  Algar,  but  the  Chron- 


icles of  Ingulphus,  and  the  charters  of  Croyland 
Abbey  inserted  in  those  Chronicles.  The  greater 
part  of  these  charters  is  regarded  as  spurious  by 
Hbnkt  Whakton,  Hickes.  and  other  competent 
authorities;  and  Sir  Francis  Palgkave  says, 
the  charters  are  forgeries  of  a  more  recent  date 
than  the  time  of  Ingulph.  HiCKESis  **  almost 
compelled  to  believe  that  Ingulph  himself  was  the 
forger.*'  The  oldest  MS.  of  the  Chronicle  known 
to  exist  is  a  transcript  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Sir  Francis  Palgraye  has  strong  doubts  whether 
the  Chronicle  itself  (including  the  charters)  is  of 
much  older  date  than  the  tMrteenth  or  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century.— Sm  the  introduction 
to  the  new  edition  qf  Ingulphus.  Thus  the  Mt- 
torical  foundation  for  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
Algarkirk,  Leverton,  and  Wyliwrton,  seems  to  be  a 
very  doubtful  one ;  and  there  is  not  any  tradiiionai 
testimony,  independent  of  Ingvlphur,  of  which  we 
have  heard ;  and  of  the  internal  evidence  of  these 
derivations  we  do  not  discover  the  least  trace. 


LEVERTON- 

Lenton^  or  Levton,* — then,  for  three  years,  it  is  written  Leverton,— then^  until 
1609,  Lefiton,— then,  almost  always  Leverton  j  tlje  last  tinoe  we  have  found 
Lenton  is  in  1678,  The  mark  of  contraction  is  always  over  the  n  or  the  v  in 
the  first  syllable;  whichever  letter  is  intended,  we  cannot  trace  in  the  cou- 
tracted  word  any  resemblance  to  LeofricVtown  ;  oa  the  contrary,  there  is  direct 
evidence  ft-oin  tlie  early  records  that  the  town  was  named  Leverton,  and  which 
b  corroborated  by  Domesday  Book- 

We  are  inclined  by  this  testimony  to  take  the  early  name  of  this  town  aa 
Lbvehton,  precisely  the  same  as  it  is  at  tliis  time,  and  to  derive  that  name  from 
Liv  a  harbour,  and  er  the  border,  prefixed  to  tow,  and  signifying  a  town  on  tha 
border  of  tbe  harbour  or  estuary,* 

The  Domesday  account  of  this  parish  is  as  follows ; — 


*'LAnd  of  Earl  Alan,  Levrotuno  hundred, 
to  be  taxed  in  the  soke  of  Drayton.     Lau 
find  lifteeu  viUanes  and  twenty-four  bordi 
church,  and  sixty  atiTca  of 
fttea  of  Und  and  three  oxgi 

The  next  mention  of  Leverton  ifi  in 
Henry  IIL  and  Edward  L,  when 

"Thomas  Caron,  Thomas  de  1         tbj 
held  the  1 1th  part  of  one  knigb         i  <ii  - 
»  which  the  an  mo  E&rl  **"  j 

il^ao  held  of  th0 . 
fn?o  aervice.'** 
a     01  Richmond  in  the  kvi^u  tfii^     »« 


In  JjeTrettino  are  twelve  canicatea  of  land 

as  many  pJougha.     TwentA'-five  sokemwi 

*her6  twelve  ploi^hs,    Tliere  ia  a  priest 

foke  tvo  of  the  Earfs  va&sala  have  two 

three  ploughs  at  work,** 

!sta  de  Ne\TlI,  taken  in  the  reigns  of 


son  of  Joeeltn,  Walt^r^  son  oT  &uiioi^,;| 
r  of  tbe  Ekrl  of  Kichmond  bj  ktughfk 
King  in  capite,  in  L^vetton.    Wariima 
'  Brittatty  held  five  i^ruoates  of  land  ia 
Oemaraj  wm  of  Hugh,  held  land  of  the 


In  2  Edward  L  (1274),  Robert,  son  of  AUn  of  Leverton,  Akn,  son  of  Alan 
of  tJie  same,  and  Ralphs  son  of  Thomas  of  llie  same,  were  jurors  before  the 
King's  jnslicea  at  the  inquisition  held  at  Stamford,*  In  the  same  year  Robert 
de  Sibsey,  bailiflp  of  the  Kini^,  took  Kobertj  son  of  Henry  de  Leverton,  who  had 
slain  WHlter,  son  of  John  de  Leek ;  and  afterwards>  by  negligeneej  suffered  him 
to  escape ;  his  punishment  is  not  stated.^ 

In  8  Edward  L  (1279),  the  Earl  of  Richmond  is  said  to  have  had  five  cara- 
cates  of  land  in  Leverton  which  yielded  annually  5/.^  and  two  escheats  wordi 
139.  6(2.  annually. 

Peter  de  Savoy  held  this  fee  in  1282,  in  which  year  he  died.^  In  the 
taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  (drca  1291)^  the  church  of  Leverton  was  assessed  at 
2ZL  68.  Sd 

In  the  subsidy  of  1297  (25  Edward  L),  by  which  a  ninth  upon  all  cattle  and 
a^icultural  produce  was  granted  to  the  King,  the  people  of  Leverton  paid  as 
follows :® — 


1 


^  In  documents  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  the  letters  n  and  v  are  yery  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  each  other,  even  when  written  by 
a  professed  scribe,  and  sometimes  appear  to  be  used 
indiscriminately.  In  the  old  documents  at  Lever- 
ton we  find,  for  instance,  that  before  1576,  in  the 
overseers*  accounts,  the  word  ^'rea  is  written  plainly 
and  distinctly  **  ptvea,*'  or  spelt  **  ^yven,"  but  from 
1676  to  1583,  it  is  written  quite  as  distinctly 
**9enin.'' 

*  See  Dyer  "  Oa  Me  Ancient  mode  of  bestowing 
Names,*'  p.  368.    Were  we  inclined  to  indolec  in 


etymological  speculations,  we  could  Snd  a  ffocd 
derivation  of  Leverton  from  La^er,  tke  AariiK 
Saxon  for  bulrusky  prefixed  to  torn;  or  trom  hKT^ 
pasture,  and  ton,  both  of  tha 
the  locality. 

*  Testa  de  NeviU,  p.  314. 
4  Ibid.  p.  346. 
^  RotuU  Hyndredorum,  Tol.  i.  p.  3«8. 

*  Ibid.  p.  349. 

*  Jnquit,  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  T6. 

*  Subtidjf  RoOi,  26  Edward  I. 
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Ralph  Socin  had  2  oxen,  valued  at  1 1«. ;  1  cow,  58. ;  6  sheep,  6«. ;  4  hogs,  4^ ; 
1  quarter  of  wheat,  3^.;  2  quarters  of  maslin,  5«.;  1  quarter  of  beans,  2a.;  haj. 
and  fodder,  28.;  1  cart,  12(L     Total,  1/.  19«.     Tax,  4«.  4(i 

,  son  of  Roger,  had  1  packhorse,  valued  at  5«. ;  1  stirk,  38. ;  1  cow,  4«. ; 

S  sheep,  3«.;  1  quarter  of  maslin,  28.;  i  a,  quarter  of  barley,  l8.;  haj  and 
fodder,  I2d.;  1  cart,  Sd.     Total,  U  Os.  2d.     Tax,  2«.  3A 

Alan,  son  of  Roger,  had  1  packhorse,  valued  at  5s.;  2  oxen,  10«.;  1  cow,4«.; 
5  sheep,  5«.;  1  quarter  of  wheat,  38.;  1  quarter  of  barley,  28.;  2  quarters  of 
beans,  48.;  hay  and  fodder,  I2d.;  1  cart,  12(2.      Total,  U  158.     Tax,  3«.  10 jd 

John  Hard  had  1  horse,  valued  at  58.;  2  oxen,  lOs.;  2  cows,  Ts.;  4  sheep,  4<.; 
1  quarter  of  wheat,  38.;  2  quarters  of  maslin,  58.;  2  quarters  of  beans,  4«.;  hay 
and  fodder,  2a.;  1  cart,  I2d.     Total,  21.  U.     Tax,  4«.  6|A 

Thus,  the  parish  of  Leverton  then  possessed  2  horses,  2  packhorses,  6  oxen, 
5  cows,  1  stirk,  18  sheep,  4  hogs,  3  quarters  of  wheat,  5  quarters  of  maslin,  5 

Jnarters  of  beans,  1  i  quarter  of  bai*Iey,  4  cai*ts,  and  6a.  worth  of  hay  and  fodder, 
U  valued  at  6^  15a.  2d,,  and  taxed  158.  O^d. 

In  1300,  the  town  of  Leverton  was  fined  SL  for  the  escape  of  Robert,  son  of 
Henry  of  Leverton,  charged  with  having  committed  muraer.  The  town  also 
paid  40a.  for  not  attending  an  inquisition.^ 

In  31  Edward  I.  (1303),  Thomas  Baroun  and  his  participators  held  forty 
parts  of  one  fee  in  Leverton  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  upon  which  they  were 
ttsessed  to  the  aid  then  granted  to  the  King.     The  amount  is  not  stated.^ 

In  1306,  the  following  persons  held  lands  in  Leverton,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Warner  Engayne,  John  Lyard,  8a.  yearly  rent;  Robert  le  Maer, 
!«.  6dL;  Bricius  and  Thomas,  sons  of  Luce,  16a.  3e^;  Roger  de  Leake,  63a.  6(2. ; 
Waldrick  de  Newland,  4a.;  Galfrid,  son  of  Ranulph  de  Leverton,  2a.;  Alan  le 
Neve,  4a.;  and  Robert  de  Willoughby,  26a.^  In  the  following  year,  William, 
son  of  Ralph  de  Leverton,  and  Alicia  his  wife,  recovered,  in  the  King's  Court  at 
Lincoln,  from  William  of  Leake,  their  right  to  half  an  acre  of  land  with  its 
appurtenances  in  Leverton.* 

In  1313  (6  Edward  11. ),  the  King  granted  to  Nicholas  de  Lek  and  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever  free  warren  over  all  his  demesne  lands  in  Lek  and  Leverton.* 

Considerable  property  in  Leverton  escheated  to  the  King  in  1317,  upon  the 
death  of  Robert  de  Willoughby  and  Margaret  his  wife. 

In  1327  (1  Edward  III.),  a  subsidy  of  a  twentieth  was  granted  to  the  King; 
the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  was  assessed  118/.  10a.  5id.,  of  which  Leverton  paid 
81  17a.  7i(i.« 

In  5  Edward  III.  (1331),  the  King  granted  to  Nicholas  de  Grymescroft  de 
Leek,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  free  warren  over  all  his  demesne  lands  in  Leverton 
md  Leek,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.^ 

In  the  next  year  a  subsidy  of  a  tenth  was  granted  by  the  Parliament  to  the 
Kii^.  The  parish  of  Leverton  paid  13i  68.  Sd.  to  this  tax."  To  the  subsidy  of 
a  fifteenth,  levied  the  same  year,  the  inhabitants  paid  12/.  5a.  7 id.  These  taxes 
were  not  levied  upon  the  same  property,  nor  upon  the  same  persons ;  but,  as  the 
particulars  of  the  first  are  not  given,  we  cannot  point  out  the  difierences.  One 
mindred  and  forty  persons  paid  to  the  tax.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  poll-tax, 
in  which  women,  children,  and  servants,  were  included.  Among  the  names  are 
those  of  Hardy,  Bussy,  Hugbody,  Coupeman,  Peascod,  Theobald,  Newland, 


■  Assize  RoUt, 

*  Subsidy  Rolls,  31  Edward  I. 

*  Pipe  Rolls,  34  Edward  I. 
i  AMrev.  Rot.  Orig.  p.  160. 

*  CkartmrRMi,  6  Sdwurd  II.  No.  67. 


*  Subsidy  Rails,  and  Rolls  qf  ParUamtnt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  425. 
7  Charier  Rolls,  5  Edward  III.  No.  66. 
"  Subsidy  RoUs,  6  Edward  III. 


.ynfleet,  Reedj  Godewyrij  Robin^  Neve,  Scot,  Ride,  and  Cleraent 
^^,  or  of  one-nintli^  was  levied  in  1340  (14  Edward  III.),  toward  which 
th^i^mh  c.  ^^verton  paid  16L  10a* 

When  the  Parliament,  in  1342,  permitted  30,000  sacks  of  wool  to  l>e  ex- 
ported duty  free,  the  portion  thereof  which  feU  to  Lev^rton  was  7  sacks  19 
stones  7  pounds,  being  larger  than  that  of  any  other  town  in  tlie  wapentake, 
except  Boston.* 

In  1362,  the  King  (Edward  IIL),  for  good  ser%nce3  performed,  granted  to 
Walter  Hussee,  Keeper  of  tlie  King's  Goshawks,  two  messuages  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  Leverton,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  four  shiliinga  per  annum, 
for  specified  purpoaeSi^ 

John  de  Willougbby  held  property  in  Leverton  in  1373.*     By  a  deed  dated 

01    ^-iday  after  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  (celebrated  on  the  Thursday  after 

'^  Sunday),  a,d,  1374,  Andrea  '^'*  Leeke  granted  to  John  de  Boys  de 

^y  and  others  his  lauds  in  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of 


levied  on  the  clergy,  amounting  to 
ise  not  beneficed-^     The  rectors  of 
.uius  John,  who  paid  12dL  each,  and  ^ 


r  (51  Edward  mo,  a  auh 
i,         ach  beneficed  clerk,  and  4a, 
Lrcvercon  were  Domlnua  Robert  and 
three  chaplains  paid  4dl  each. 

A  poll-tax  of  three  groats  each  was  levied,  in  1381,  upon  all  persons  above 

the  age  of  fifteen  years ;  the  mode  in  which  this  was  made  to  bear  less  heavily 

than  It  otherwise  would  have  done  upon  the  poor,  has  been  stated  at  pp-  57 

1  58-     This  roll  is  very  deficient,  extending  only  to  Skirbecfc,  Fishtoft,  and 

eiston.'     Another  subsidy  was  granted  the  same  year  amounting  to  "  twenty 

jats,"  upon  every  clergyman  of  whatsoever  rank  or  degree.     The  two  rectors, 

»bert  and  Galfrid,  Gilbert,  the  chaplain  of  the  parish,  and  John  Bell,  also 

a  chaplain,  were  assessed  lo  this  tax,* 

In  1391  (14  Richard  IL),  Thomaa  de  Friskney  and  others,  for  the  chaplains 
of  the  chantnea  in  Leake,  held  four  messuages,  and  much  arable  and  pasture 
land  in  Leake  and  Leverton,  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,^  ^1E^  ^^'  ^^ 
Westmoreland  held  the  manor  of  Leverton,  4  Henry  VI.  0426).'®  This  manor 
was  then  called  Burtchal,  or  Burteshall  Manor.  Robert  Willoughbj  held  land 
in  Leverton  in  1452  ;'*  and,  in  the  next  year,  land,  tenements,  &c,  were  held  in 
the  parish  by  Henry  Vavasour.** 

In  1453,  also,  the  rectors  of  Leverton  were  taxed,  by  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy,  a  tenth  upon  the  assessed  value  of  their  benefice.  The  chorch  was  a^ 
sessed  at  23^  68.  BcZ.,  and  the  tenth  paid,  2L  6«.  ScL  Another  tenth  was  levied, 
to  be  paid  in  1455  and  1456.*'  "Brother  Thomas  Leverton"  is  mentioned  by 
Ikoulphus  in  1463.  Richard  and  Robert  Welles,  who  were  attainted  of  him 
treason,  12  Edward  IV.  (1472),  held  land,  tenements,  &c,  in  Leverton  at  the 
time  of  their  attaint.**  Ralph  Lord  Neville  held  the  manor  of  South  Leverton 
in  1484.  In  1522,  John  Hussey  left  land  in  Leverton  of  the  Guild  of  St  Mary 
in  Boston  :  this  land  was  situated  in  several  parts  of  the  parish.  A  grant  was 
made  by  the  Parliament,  14  and  15  Henry  VIIL  (1523  and  1524),  of  a  yearly 
subsidy  for  four  years.**  The  Subsidy  Roll  does  not  enumerate  Leverton  in  diis 
taxation.     In  1535,  the  monastery  of  Croyland  held  2$.  yearly  rents  in  Lever- 


I  Subsidy  Rollt,  14  Edward  III. 

*  /6uf.  7  Edward  III. 

'  Abbrev.  Rotul.  Grig.  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

*  CaUnd.  Inquis.  post  Mortem,  yol.  ii.  p.  324. 

*  Close  RoUt,  48  Edward  III. 

*  Subsidy  RolU,  61  Edward  III. 

Ibid.  4  Richard  II.  «  Ibid. 


>  CaUnd.  Inquis.  post  Mortem,  toI.  Ui.  p.  199. 

»o  Ibid.  vol.  Iv.  p.  103. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  262. 

**  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  265. 

^  Subsidy  Rolis,  81  Henry  VI. 

^*  Calemd.  IneuiM.  post  Mortem,  iFol.  !▼.  p.  S78. 

»  StaiMtitqfthek€tdm,w(A.  tt.  p.  890. 
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ton.  The  monastery  of  Legbum  held  lands  in  Leake  and  Leverton,  together 
TOoducing  208.  yearly.*  Leverton  Austral  Rectory,  and  Leverton  Boreal 
Kectory,  are  both  mentioned  at  the  dissolution. 

Leverton  was  taxed  3t  9«.  4d.  to  the  subsidy  assessed  in  1544  (35  Henry  VIIL); 
of  this 

Margaret  Westland  paid  

John  Mciiall        •  •     „  

William  Wastler  . .     „  

Edmund  Robertson     „  

Thomas  Grene      . .     „  


This  tax  extended  to  all  persons  who  possessed  goods  to  the  value  of  20«.  and 
upwards.^ 

In  1547,  the  subsidy  then  raised^  was  assessed  upon  eight  persons,   as 

follows:  — 

£    ».  d. 

Margaret  Westland,  lands  (annual  value) 2    0  0 

JohnBusshe      „ 2    0  0 

Richard  Busshe „ 2    0  0 

Edmund  Ho^dnson. .            „ 300 

Matilda  Acliffe „ 2  13  4 

Thomas  Lynn „ 3    0  0 

JohnMerriall „ 3    0  0 

Edmund  Robertson,  goods 16    0  0 

The  amount  taxed  upon  the  land  was £19    7 

On  the  goods •  •      . .     0  14    4 

Robert  Dymock  held  land  in  Leverton  in  1549 ;  and  Richard  Westland  held 
land  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  in  Leverton  in  1563. 

In  1593  (35  Elizabeth),  another  subsidy  was  levied,  to  which  the  town  of 
Leverton  was  taxed  lOt  0^.  8d.  ;*  and  in  1597,  sixteen  persons  were  taxed 
9t  6«.  8dL  in  the  same  parish ;  among  whom  were  William  Willyams,  clericus ; 
and  the  names  of  Westland,  Hopkinson,  Busshy,  Lyme,  Jolynn,  Wastler,^  &c 

The  proceedings  of  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  in  the  year  1602  give  an 
account  of  a  trial  between  Robert  Stephenson,  the  Queen's  farmer,  and  Edward 
Gongh  and  Thomas  Ward,  respecting  a  disputed  claim  to  right  of  fishing  in 
Leverton.^ 

In  1610,  the  parish  of  "  Leaverton"  was  taxed  4^  85.  to  a  subsidy.^  In  1624, 
Zl  \2s. ;®  and  m  1629, 11  4^.9  Leverton  paid  24Z.  19«.  3d  to  a  subsidy  levied 
in  1642.*®  Among  the  persons  assessed  as  landowners  were  Sir  John  Cesar, 
knight ;  Lady  Dove ;  Edward  Dymoke,  gentleman ;  Samuel  Baron,  gentleman ; 
John  Camocke,  gentleman ;  Richard  Westland,  gentleman ;  Thomas  Toolev, 
gentleman ;  Thomas  Derby,  gentleman  ;  Thomas  Kead,  Esq.  Edmund  Pinch- 
beck^  clerk,  for  his  spiritual  estate,  is  assessed  3^,  and  taxed  10^. ;  besides  these 
are  many  of  the  names  of  Pinchbeck,  Pishee,  Gilbert,  Packhamis,  Shepherd, 
Williams,  &c  Ninety-two  persons  were  taxed  to  this  subsidy  in  various 
amounts,  from  Is.  to  ll  85.  9^  ;  this  largest  sum  was  paid  by  Thomas  Tooley, 
gentleman,  on  lands  assessed  at  62.  per  annum. 


'  VtOor  BeeUaiasticus,  yoI.  iv.  pp.  52,  86. 

*  Subsidy  RoUb. 

'  See  Hittary  qf  Boston,  page  63. 

*  SuMdjfBolh,  ""  Ibid, 

*  PUadtnga  in  ike  Duehy  Court,  vol.  iii.  p.  484. 


Subsidy  Rolls,  7  James  I. 
Ibid,  21  James  I. 
Ibid,  5  Charles  I. 
'  See  History  of  Boston,  page  83. 
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LfiVBRTON. 

In  IGGl,  Leverl*)ii  was  tAxed  2i.  Kt,  4dL  to  a  suWdv.i     In  the  same  _^ . 

Levorton  subscribed  7/*  *3*,  to  a  votunl^iry  ^ift  to  the  King,  bv  the  inhabitanu 
of  tlic  founty  of  Lincoln,^  Mr.  Edwjird  Greiithoed,  clerk,  sutiscribed  2L;  and 
Mr,  WUlmm  StephensoHj  IL;  and  Mr.  Tboraas  Gilbert^  15*.;  the  rtjinainder 
ill  small  suuiii  from  Is.  to  5s.  by  twenty-threo  other  persons* 

The  manor  of  Leverton  was  held  by  Sir  William  Hussey  in  1692.  It  then 
became  the  property  of  the  Gilbert  family  ;  and  from  diem^  in  1 760,  it  descended 
to  the  Presttjns,  from  whom,  by  the  marriat^e  of  tlie  heiresa  of  that  family  with 
the  Uev<  Charloa  Gery  of  Granthum,  it  descended  to  that  gentleman  and  hh 
heirs,  and  is  now  held  by  S*  IL  Fydell,  Esq,  It  is  within  the  Boke  of  Skirbeckj 
and  parcel  of  the  honour  of  Richmond. 

Leverton  Churcli  is  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  of  whom  the  following  legend  is 
related ;  — 


"  The  3d  of  May  is  celebratwl  aa  a  festt 
invuutioo  of  the  Croes^  whicli  is  said  to  ^ 
of  Coustautine  the  QreSitT  heiing  oduiou 
Jen:«iUt;ra,  U^ok  a  joumDy  thither  with 
at  (Golgotha,  (ift^r  oi>ening  the  ground 
eluded  were  tho  croaseis  of  our  Sttviour^ 
but  l>cLiig  &t  a  Joaa  to  know  which  wb*  tx* 
applied  to  u  <lcttd  peraotL     IVo  of  them 
the  body  to  life,  which  was  an  ovidont  i 
for/'' 


'  1  bo  Church  of  Rome,  in  memory  of  the 
t  1  this  cijwum*taDce,  Helena,  the  motbw 
cam  to  search  ff»r  the  oroaa  of  Christ  ftt 
\  and  havitig  employed  labourers  to  dig 
lie  found  three  crosijesj  which  she  con- 
o  thioveB  who  were  executed  with  himj 
Christ,  ahc  on^erod  them  all  three  lo  be 
vays,  hatl  no  effei.1  ;  but  t)ie  tliird  raised 
eua  that  t/nU  waa  tUe  cross  she  looked 


I 
I 


Over  the  chancel  window  at  tlic  west  er  is  a  large  ancient  cross,  and  upon 
the  adjoininfT  vestry  two  smaller,  but  appt  mtly  of  the  same  age>  The  larger 
one  has  the  figure  oi"  Christ  upon  it,  in  gooc  presei^vation. 

It  ha&  been  conjectured  that  these  crosses  jcur  an  allusion  to  this  le^nd. 

John,  the  son   of  Alward  de  Lcvcrton,  gave  tlie  church  of  SL  Helena  at^ 
Leverton  to  the  Abbey  of  Walthson,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I!.* 

In  120i)j  there  was  a  suit  between  the  monks  of  Stixwold  and  Hiigli  the^ 
son  of  Ralph,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  former  ^Mvere  entitled  to  tlie  advoca- 
tion of  the  church  of  Leverton."* 

The  present  church  exhibiting  no  marks  of  the  architecture  of  the  period 
of  Henry  IL,  must,  therefore,  either  have  received  very  extensive  repairs,  or 
be  a  more  modem  one,  dedicated  to  the  same  patron  saint 

The  ground-plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel  with 
a  small  chapel  or  revestry  on  the  south  side,  a  tower  steeple  at  the  west  end, 
and  a  south  porch. 

The  tower,  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  fifty-five  feet  in  height,  and  is  raised 
on  a  base  13  feet  1  inch  square.  An  inscription  upon  the  tower  states, 
that  "  the  church  and  chancel  were  new  covered  in  1728."  The  tower  contains 
four  bells,  which  bear  the  following  inscriptions :  — 

1st  Bell,  which  is  2  feet  6i  inches  in  diameter, — 
"Thomas  Norris  made  me,  and  the  rest  of  my  fellows,  as  you  may  see.     1637." 

2d  Bell,  2  feet  73  inches  in  diameter, — 
^^  John  Fawcett,  churchwarden,  1819." 


'  Subsidy  Roily  13  Charles  II. 

«  Ibid. 

^  Wheatley,  p.  58. 

*  Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

Archdeacon  Churtoo,  iu  his  work  on  the  Early 
English  Churchy  gives  a  map  of  Lincolnshire, 
"  sUewinj^  the  number  of  parish  or  village  churches 


before  the  Conquest/'  in  which  we  find  only  Bosia: 
and  Leverton  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck.  We  di 
not  know  how  long  this  was  b^ore  the  Conquest: 
but  certainly  Domesday  Book  records  one  in 
parish  in  the  hundred,  except  Freiston  and  ~ 
giving  two  each  to  Butterwick  and  Skirbeck, 
^  Abbrev,  PlaciL  10  John,  p.  68. 


THE   CHURCH. 
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101  inches  in  diameter, — 

'-e,  Ri  Lawcs,  Jo.  Greene,  1C37." 

-^s  in  diameter, — 

,  rectors.    W.  Clay,  A.  L.'  eh.  W.  A.  1637.** 

■  er  has  a  low  entrance  ;  above  which  is  a  tine  window  of  four 
cular  tracery ;  over  this  is  a  belfry  window,  the  same  in  e«\ch 
.dcd  by  a  transom  into  two  stages. 


"The  nave  of  the  church  had  formerly  no  clerestory.  The  present  was  added  in  1728, 
and  has  greatly  disfigured  the  edifice,  being  entirely  out  of  character :  it  is  built  of  bnck. 
The  south  aisle  has,  in  the  east  wall,  a  window  of  three  lights  ;  the  tracery  of  the  west 
window  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  south  wall  are  four  windows,  with  square  heads  of 
three  lights  each,  with  trefoiled  tracery.  The  north  aisle  has  a  window  in  the  east  wall  of 
three  lights,  with  perpendicular  tracery  ;  the  tracery  of  the  west  window  of  this  aisle  has 
also  been  destroyed.  The  north  wall  contains  two  square-headed  windows,  similar  to  those 
in  the  opposite  aisle  ;  an<l  one  of  three  lights  cinquefoiled,  under  a  low-pointed  arch. 

"  The  chapel  has  been  a  beautiful  little  building.  In  the  south  wall  are  two  windows 
with  square  beads,  of  two  lights  trefoiled  ;  in  the  east  wall  is  a  window  with  a  pointed  arch, 
robbed  of  its  tracery.  The  apices  of  the  east  and  west  walls  are  surmounted  by  ancient 
crosses.  At  the  angles  are  buttresses  of  two  stages,  ending  in  pediments  crocketed  and 
finialed. 

"  The  chancel  is  the  most  attractive  pai-t  of  the  edifice ;  the  noith  and  south  walls  are 
divided  by  buttresses  into  three  bays  ;  each  bay  is  pierced  by  a  window  of  three  light*, 
with  i>cq>cndicular  cinquefoiled  tracery  ;  the  east  wall  contains  a  very  handsome  window 
of  ^ye  lights,  with  good  perpendicular  tracery.' 

**  Clustered  pillars  of  a  late  decorated  date,  and  very  similar  in  design  to  those  in  Boston 
and  Fishtoft  churches,  support  five  pointed  arches  which  mark  the  distinction  between  the 
uave  and  aisles.    At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  there  appears  to  have  been  a  chantry 


I  This  should  probably  be  A.  H.,  as  William  Clay 
and  Alexander  Hugbody  were  churchwardens  1636 
and  1637. 

*  This  window,  which  is  20  feet  6  inches  high  by 


13  feet  3  inches  in  breadth,  having  fallen  into  decay, 
was  restored  in  1819  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  John 
Caparn  ;  the  expense  of  restoration  was  105/. 
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661,  Leverton  was  taxetl  2L  Is,  4dl  to  a  sul>sidv.*     In  the  same 
Levertoii  subscribed  7L  3s*  to  a  voluntary  gift  to  the  King,  by  the  ijihabitaiite 

of  tJie  eoanty  of  LiTicoln-^  Mr-  Edward  GrentJitK*d,  clerk,  subscribed  2Z. ;  and 
Mr*  Witliaiii  Stephenson^  1 L  \  and  Mr*  Thoniaj*  Gilbert,  1 5#. ;  the  remainder 
In  small  suma  fi*oni  1*.  to  5**  by  twenty-three  otlier  persons,  ^m 

The  manor  oC  Leverton  was  held  by  Sir  William  Hussey  in  1692-  It  their^ 
became  the  property  of  the  Gilbert  family  ;  and  from  themj  m  1760,  it  descended 
to  the  Presti>]is,  from  whom,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  that  family  with 
the  Rev,  Ciiarles  Gery  of  Graiitliam,  it  descended  to  that  gentleman  and  his 
lieirs,  and  is  now  held  by  S*  R*  Fydell,  Esq,  It  is  within  the  soke  of  Skirbeck, 
and  parcel  of  the  honour  of  Richmond- 

Leverton  Church  is  dedicated  to  St,  Helenj  of  whom  the  following  legend  is 
related ;  — 

^  The  3i]  of  Kfay  ia  c«kbr&tcd  aa  a  festival  hy  tbe  Church  of  Eome,  in  m^uory  of  the 
iuviantion  oi  the  Cross,  which  ia  said  to  he  owing  to  tliis  circumstance,  Helena,  the  mother 
of  CoiifttttJjtmo  the  Great,  hti^ig  admoai&hed  in  a  <lream  to  ftcaroh  U>i'  th^  cross  of  Christ  at 
Jcruftnlciiij  took  a  jotinicy  thither  i^-ith  tkftt  mtcTit ;  and  having  employed  iabf>nrcria  to  dig 
at  fioIgotUfi,  After  opening  tJie  p^>iJLd  very  deep,  sho  foimd  three  crosses,  which  she  con- 
cluded were  the  crosses  of  our  Saviour,  aijd  the  two  thieves  who  were  e^KCCuted  with  him ; 
bat  being  at  a  loss  to  know  which  waa  the  croaks  of  Chrjat,  she  ordered  them  till  three  to  be 
fiplplieil  to  a  dead  person.  Two  of  them^  the  Btorj  says,  had  no  effect ;  bat  tlie  third  niised 
the  body  to  life,  which  was  an  evident  sign  to  Helena  that  (JujU  was  the  cross  she  looked 
for;'^ 

Over  the  chancel  window  at  the  west  end  is  a  large  ancient  cross,  and  upon 
the  adjoining  vestry  two  smaller,  but  apparently  of  the  sanie  age.  The  lai*gcr 
one  has  the  figtiro  of  Christ  ujwn  it,  in  good  preservation. 

It  has  been  conjectured  tljat  tliese  crosses  bear  an  allu&ioTi  to  tliis  legend. 

John  J  the  son  of  Alward  de  Leverton,  gave  the  church  of  St,  Helena  at 
Leverton  to  the  Abbey  of  Waitliain,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL* 

In  1209,  there  was  a  suit  between  the  monks  of  Stixw^old  and  Hueh  the^ 
son  of  Ralph,  and  it  was  decided  that  tlie  former  "wore  entitled  to  the  advoca- 
tion of  the  church  of  Leverton."* 

The  present  church  exhibitmg  no  marks  of  the  architecture  of  the  period 
of  Henry  11. ,  must,  therefore,  either  have  received  very  extensive  repau^,  or 
be  a  more  modem  one,  dedicated  to  the  same  patron  saint 

The  ground-plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel  with 
a  small  chapel  or  revestry  on  the  south  side,  a  tower  steeple  at  the  west  end, 
and  a  south  porch. 

The  tower,  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  fifty-five  feet  in  height,  and  is  raised 
on  a  base  13  feet  1  inch  square.  An  inscription  upon  the  tower  states, 
that  "  the  church  and  chancel  were  new  covered  in  1728."  The  tower  contains 
four  bells,  which  bear  the  following  inscriptions :  — 

1st  Bell,  which  is  2  feet  6  J  inches  in  diameter, — 
"Thomas  Norris  made  me,  and  the  rest  of  my  fellows,  as  you  may  see.    1637." 

2d  Bell,  2  feet  73  inches  in  diameter, — 
**  John  Fawcett,  churchwarden,  1819." 


>  Subsidy  Roll,  13  Charles  II. 

«  Ibid. 

^  Wheatley,  p.  58. 

*  Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

Archdeacon  Churton,  in  his  work  on  the  Early 
English  Churchy  gives  a  map  of  Lincolnshire, 
*f  shewing  the  number  of  parish  or  village  churches 


be/ore  the  Conquest,"  in  which  vre  find  only  Boston 
and  Leverton  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck.  We  do 
not  know  how  long  this  was  be/ore  the  Conquest ; 
but  certainly  Domesday  Book  records  one  in  every 
parish  in  the  hundred,  except  Freiston  and  Boston, 
giving  two  each  to  Butterwick  and  Skirbeck. 
*  Abbrev.  Placit.  10  John,  p.  58. 
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3d  Bell,  2  feet  10  J  inches  in  diameter, — 

"  Reading.    Ri  Moanke,  Ri  Lawes,  Jo.  Gi-eene,  1637." 

4th  Bell,  3  feet  1  j  inches  in  diameter, — 

«  F.  Bowman  and  E.  Pinchbeck,  rectors.    W.  Clay,  A.  L.'  ch.  W.  A.  1637.'* 

"The  west  front  of  the  tower  has  a  low  entrance  ;  above  which  is  a  fine  window  of  four 
lights,  with  good  perpendicular  tracery ;  over  this  is  a  belfry  window,  the  same  in  each 
front,  of  three  lights,  divided  by  a  transom  into  two  stages. 


"The  nave  of  the  church  had  formerly  no  clerestory.  The  present  was  added  in  1728, 
and  has  greatly  disfigured  the  edifice,  being  entirely  out  of  character :  it  is  built  of  brick. 
The  south  aisle  has,  in  the  east  wall,  a  window  of  three  lights ;  the  tracery  of  the  west 
window  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  south  wall  are  four  windows,  with  square  heads  of 
three  lights  each,  with  trefoiled  tracery.  The  north  aisle  has  a  window  in  the  east  wall  of 
three  lights,  with  perpendicular  tracery  ;  the  tracery  of  the  west  window  of  this  aisle  has 
also  been  destroyed.  The  north  wall  contains  two  square-headed  windows,  similar  to  those 
in  Ute  opposite  aisle  ;  and  one  of  three  lights  cinquefoiled,  under  a  low-pointed  arch. 

"  The  chapel  has  been  a  beautiful  httle  building.  In  the  south  wall  are  two  windows 
with  square  heads,  of  two  lights  trefoiled  ;  in  the  east  wall  is  a  window  with  a  pointed  arch, 
robbed  of  its  tracery.  The  apices  of  the  east  and  west  walls  are  surmounted  by  ancient 
crosses.  At  the  angles  are  buttresses  of  two  stages,  ending  in  pediments  crocketed  and 
finialed. 

"  The  chancel  is  the  most  attractive  pai-t  of  the  edifice ;  the  north  and  south  walls  are 
divided  by  buttresses  into  three  bays  ;  each  bay  is  pierced  by  a  window  of  three  lights, 
with  perpendicular  cinquefoiled  tracery  ;  the  east  wall  contains  a  very  handsome  window 
of  Ave  lights,  with  good  perpendicular  tracery.' 

"  Clustered  pillars  of  a  late  decorated  date,  and  very  similar  in  design  to  those  in  Boston 
and  Fishtoft  cnurchee,  support  five  pointed  arches  which  mark  the  distinction  between  the 
nave  and  aisles.    At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  there  appears  to  have  been  a  chantry 


*  Thifl  should  probably  be  A.  H.,  as  William  Clay 
nd  Alexander  Hugbody  were  churchwardens  1636 
nd  1637. 

*  This  window,  which  is  20  feet  6  inches  high  by 


13  feet  3  inches  in  breadth,  having  fallen  into  decay, 
was  restored  in  1819  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  John 
Caparn  ;  the  expense  of  restoration  was  105/. 
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uiiapel.  for  hete  af©  two  tfefoilwl  iiichen  with  CTocketed  and  finjtiled  pedtnietii^  a 
iinil  a  holy  wnter-Btoup.'*    "  At  tlie  wost  end  of  the  navt>  Ib  an  octagonal  font,  vipoa 

gotial  abaft  or  pedoiBtal ;  the  sides  w^ 
adorne^l  witb  niches,  and  a  border  of 
Huatrefoilfl  iu  roui^k  ;  the  shaft  is  alsn 
oraamented  with  niches.  It  i&  raised  ou 
a  baaenjent  of  three  stej^. 

"  The  chnncel  is  still  sepamteil  from  the 
bcKlj  of  the  thureh  by  the  remains  of  m 
|:»eq)endicnlftr  ao'een  in  five  compartmenU. 
T^'o  roWB  of  the  ancient  seats  with  carved 
poppy-headAj  are  ranged  along  the  north 
ana  south  Eddea.  These  seats  are  raised 
on  a  stone  basement  ornamented  with 
pierced  qnatrcfoilBT  a^d  dticorated  tnuxry 
trefoila.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  ch&tiocl 
are  three  stone  atoJls  of  very  fine  wort* 
mjant^hip^  exhibitiog  a  be^iutirul  specimen 
of  the  eccle-siaetical  architecture  of  tfcc 
fourteenth  ct:?ntury. 

"  Tlioae  stone  stalL*  were  for  the  prieat, 
deacon,  and  subdeacon  to  sit  in,  whilst  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis^^  and  some  other  pMti 
of  the  service,  were  chauntod  at  the  cele- 
bration of  ma£»  \  they  arc  to  be  fomid  ia 
most  churcheftj  and  are  imiformly  pUc«d 
on  the  aouth  side  of  the  chancel.*' ' 
*  In  the  cast  wall  arc  twu  ^^^  l...  :u_.  :  r  atatues.  The  altar  riacs  three  steps  above  the 
Hoor,  in  which  yet  remain  a  few  of  the  old  encaustic  tiloa>  although  quite  plaint" 

Mn  HoLL£3  has  only  the  following  note  upon  thla  church: — 
In  Fmmra  onentali  C<i/w«J7f, 

GnloB.     3  g^rbes  arg.  a  liorder  sable  beKantce  \  Joh^^  Cirr/ic^n/^ 

{         Miles, 

In  Caricetlo. 

"  Pur  Tamour  de  Jhesu  Christ 
Priez  pur  luy  q  moy  fatre  fist, 
Orate  pro  aia  Johis  Qement 
A  Matilda  uxoris  ejus.'*' 

The  only  inscription  of  any  interest  now  remaining  is  the  following,  on  a 
stone  in  the  floor  of  the  chancel : — 

J        1,5  Two  crowned  lions. Dvmoke. 

mpa  ei   ^  ^  chevron  between  3  muUets. Danvers. 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Eliz.  daughter  of  Thomas  Danvers,  of  Upton  and  Calthorp,  in  - 
com.  Oxon.  esq.  who  by  Nicholas  Dymoke  of  North  Kyme,  in  com.  Lincoln,  esq.  her  first  — 
husband,  had  issue  Sir  Eklward  Dymoke,  knight,  who  performed  the  office  of  champion  at  -^ 
the  coronation  of  King  Charles  II. :  she  died  about  the  year  1640.** 

The  body  and  steeple  of  the  church  are  repaired  by  the  parishioners/ the^ 
chancel  by  the  rector.*  The  churchyard  or  burial-ground  contains  about  an^ 
acre  and  a  half  of  land.  The  tower  and  nave  of  the  church  are,  together,  72^ 
feet  long.     The  nave  and  aisles,  together,  52  feet  8  inches  wida     The  chancel^e^-^ 


>  Qentlemari'a  Magazine^  1811,  p.  536. 
«  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  great  use  which  we 
have  made,  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  of  the 
'  ccount  of  the  Churches  in  the  Division  of  Holland^ 


published  by  Mr.  Morton  in  1843,  in  our  descrip^ 
tion  of  this  church. 

'  Harleian  MSS.,  No.  6829,  p.  208. 

*  Terrier  of  the  parish,  dated  SO  July,  1784. 
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43  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  21  feet  2  inches  wide.  The  entire  length  of  the 
chnrch,  115  feet  5  inches. 

Upon  the  cover  of  the  chalice,  or  sacramental  cup,  belonging  to  this  chnrch, 
are  engraved  a  lever  and  a  ton,  evidently  denoting  in  hieroglyphic  characters  the 
name  of  the  village.  Lever-ton.     Above  the  figures  is  the  date  1569.* 

A  silver  flagon,  weighing  fifty-five  ounces,  was  presented  to  the  church  in 
1830,  by  the  Kev.  John  Capam,  at  that  time  rector. 

A  MS.  in  the  British  Museum*  gives  the  following  statement,  which  is  verified 
in  the  principal  parts  by  the  Parish  Records :  — 

^  Divers  lands  and  tenements  in  Leverton,  as  well  as  divers  annual  rents  joined  with 
these,  and  granted  by  divers  persons  for  the  observance  of  divers  obits  to  be  held  on  the 
first  day  of  March,  and  for  the  support  of  divers  lights  to  be  biumt  in  the  same  place  (the 
parish  church  of  Leverton)  for  ever. 

"  A  farm  of  one  acre  of  arable  land  in  Leverton,  in  the  tenure  of  Richard  Busshe,  at  will, 
by  paying  therefor  at  the  Feast  of  St  Michael,  per  annum  20c^.,  and  to  the  poor  of  the 
sai by  way  of  alms  on  the  day  of  the  ooits  aforesaid 

**  An  annual  revenue  proceeding  from  lands,  lately  Robert  Qyldon*s,  viz.  firom  one  cottage 
in  the  same,  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Mabelson,  per  annum  I9d. 

^  An  annual  revenue  proceeding  from  the  land  of  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Rycher,  in  the 
i  parish,  per  annum  11«.  SdJ* 


In  this  parish  were  formerly  two  distinct  rectories,  called  the  north  and  south 
medieties,  and  the  tythes  of  the  whole  parish  were  equally  divided  between  the 
two  rectors.  It  had  also  two  separate  parsonage-houses,  and,  according  to 
tradition,  two  churches ;  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Domesday  Survey  mentions  only  one. 

Both  the  rectory-houses  stood  in  one  small  inclosure  near  the  church.  On  the 
i6th  May,  1800,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  memeties.  This  Act  directed  that  one  of  the  rectory-houses  should  be 
taken  down.  The  Crown,  as  the  patron  of  the  north  mediety,  and  the  heirs  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Partridge,  as  the  patrons  of  the  south  mediety,  have,  by  this 
Act,  the  right  of  alternate  presentation  to  the  consolidated  rectory. 

We  find  the  names  of  the  following  persons  who  are  stated  to  have  been 
rectors,  priests,  parsons,  or  clerks  in  this  parish,  previous  to  the  Reformation : — 

1333.  Robert  and  John,  rectors. 

1343.  John  Meeres,  rector. 

1381.  Robert  and  Galfrid,  rectors. 

1465.  Richaixl  Tydde,  rector. 

1490.  John  Wrvght,  rector,  north  mediety. 

1493.  John  Bell,  rector,  south  mediety. 

He  was  called  Sir  John  Bell  in  1498 ;  he  died  in  1527. 

1524.  William  Wryght,  presbyter. 

1524.  John  Fendyke,  chaplain. 

1525.  Richard  Shepparde,  parson,  north  mediety,  and  in  1535. 
1529.  John  Westmels  and  Robert  Tymson,  parish  priests. 
1532.  Christopher  Tamworth,  rector,  south  mediety,  and  in  1535. 
1542.  John  Wright,  parson. 

Christopher  Tamworth  was  rector  of  the  south  mediety  when  the  Valor  Ec" 
detiasticus  was  taken  in  1535  (26  Henry  VIII.),  and  received  as  his  annual 
stipend  16L  14*.  Richard  Shepherde  was  rector  of  the  north  mediety,  at  that 
time,  and  received  annually  161.  68.  Sd, 

'  See  Chnrchwardens*  Acconnts,  1570,  at  page  568. 
«  Cotton.  MSS,,  Tiberius  fi.  III.,  f.  1086. 
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T\u}  foliowliig  names  occur  as  Rectors  since  the  RetbrmatioQ  :^^ 
William  Newton,  who  diL^  16th  November,  1545, 
1563-  Tboinas  Hawdry,  rector,  south  itiedioty ;  Ije  died  1575,  or  1576- 
1565p  William  Stephenson,  rector,  north  mediety,  until  1571. 
1597-  Henry  Peachumj  rector,^ 
1637.  Francis  Bowman,  rector,  south  mediety. 
1637,  Edmund  Pinchbeck  >  rectt>r,  north  menUetyj  1651. 
1649,  John  Whiting,  died  October  1689.^ 
166L  Edward  Greathendj  rector, 
169L  Richaixl  Edwards, 
1708,  WilUani  Falkner,  died  December  1727. 
1729.  Richard  Falkner,  died  February  1780,  aged  74. 
1784.  Henry  Linton,  north  mediety, 
1784*  Stimuel  Partridge*  soutli  medioty, 
1797,  John  Caparn,  south  niediety. 

The  Rectories  were  consolidated  iu  1800< 
1835.  John  Gait^kill,  died  1853. 
1853.  Charles  Francis  Newmarch,  M.A. 

The  following  also  occur; — 
1554,  Parson  Smyth. 
1578.  Robert  Tliompson,  curate, 
15&1-  Ricliard  Knollys,  curate, 
1593.  Francis  Laniljert,  curate. 
1 634.  Henry  Pearson,  clerk. 

The  oldest  regularly  kept  register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deatlis,  commences 
in  1675.  There  are,  however,  among  Uie  parochial  muniments,  loose  sheets 
containing  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  for  the  years  1524,  1587,  1588, 
and  several  other  years  previous  to  1675.  Between  1733  and  1 780,  the  registers 
of  baptism  are  deficient  no  less  than  forty-six  years ;  those  of  burials  to  the  same 
extent,  and  those  of  marriages  twenty  years.  The  cause  of  these  lamentable 
defects  is  unknown. 

The  parish  was  made  tythe-free  in  1816,  by  the  allotment  to  the  rector  in 
lieu  of  tythes  of  397  a.  Or.  4 p.  of  land,  part  of  the  parochial  apportionment  in 
the  East  and  West  Fens,  and  the  common  lands  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  the 
ancient  glebe  of  ten  acres.  The  clear  annual  value  of  the  living  is  S50L  The 
old  regulations  for  payment  of  tythes  and  annual  offerings  to  the  rector  were 
very  curious  in  some  of  their  details.  Every  householder  paid  an  annual  offer- 
ing of  three  halfpence  under  the  name  o(  smoke-money ;'  and  each  communicant 
at  Easter,  twopence,  for  an  Easter  offering.  Tythe  m  kind  was  paid  for  fruit, 
roots,  nuts,  pigeons,  honey,  and  waa;.  Two  eggs  were  paid  for  each  hen  and 
duck,  and  three  for  each  male  of  those  species.* 


'  This  gentleman  was,  probably,  rector  con- 
siderably adfter  1605,  althoug:h  we  do  not  find  any 
later  record  of  him  (his  son  mentions  him  as  of 
Leverton  in  1612),  as  the  name  of  the  next  rector  ; 
Francis  Bowman  docs  not  occur  until  1637.  Mr. 
Peachum  was  father  of  Henry  Peachum,  the 
author  of  The  CompUat  Gentlemariy  Thalia's  Ban- 
quet, The  Valley  of  Variety,  all,  particularly  the 
first  two,  works  of  great  merit.  He  was  for  some 
time  master  of  the  Free  School  at  Wymondham,  in 
Norfolk  ;  he  was  a  man  of  varied  acquirements,  of 
most  amiable  temper  and  disposition,  and  noted  as 
B  poet  for  the  harmonious  flow  of  his  versification. 


'  Mr.  Whiting  and  his  wife  Esther  were  both 
buried,  October  19th,  1689. 

^  This  was  an  extension  of  the  old  **  levy  to  the 
Pope  of  one  penny  on  every  chimney  from  which 
smoke  issued,  and  called  Peter-peneey  hearth  penny, 
or  smoke  penny." — See  Mr.  Singer's  notes  to 
the  new  edition  of  Selden's  Table  Talk,  p.  140. 

In  Pepys*  Journal,  under  date  June  1662,  we 
find  "much  clamour  against  the  chimney  money; 
and  the  people  say  they  will  not  pay  it  without 
force." — Vol.  i.  p.  151. 

*  Leverton  Terrier,  1784. 
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Hundred  Rolls  attach  the  name  of  Castle  Marsh-field  to  a  part  of  this 
but  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  that  any  building  of  importance  has 
Ij  stood  there ;  other  portions  are  called  Hobbler's  Grreen  and  Hobbler's 
the  definition  of  the  word  Hobblevy  at  page  506,  will  elucidate  the 
3f  these  names.  Other  parts  are  called  in  these  Rolls  the  Hum's  End, 
jrreen.  Bedlam  Ridge,  Hay-dyke,  &c. 

as  agreed  at  a  vestry  held  March  15,  1759,  to  erect  a  house  on  the  com- 
employ  and  maintain  all  the  poor  in ;  and  that,  with  the  consent  of  the 
the  manor,  two  acres  of  the  said  common  should  be  given  for  the  use  of 
)r.  On  March  22d  of  the  same  year  it  was  agreed  to  expend  lOOt  in 
g  such  house. 

Jy  400  acres  of  rich  marsh  land  within  this  parish  were  rescued  from  the 
)ut  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  This  embankment  was 
iken  by  Mr.  Abraham  Sheath  of  Boston ;  it  extends  in  length  nearly 
oiles,  n*om  north  to  south,  and  in  breadth  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea-bank.  This  great  local  improvement  was  completed  in  1801,  and  the 
of  the  inclosed  land  has,  since  that  time,  been  in  a  state  of  profitable 
doiL 

ict  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1810  for  the  inclosure  of  this  j>arish. 
Du  contains  (including  the  marsh)  2984a.  2r.  35 p.;  and  the  parochial 
nts  in  the  East  and  TVest  Fens  amount  to  543  a.  Ob.  34 p.,  making  a  total 
^A.  3b.  29p. 

assessable  extent  of  the  parish  was,  in  1837,  taken  at  3441a.  Ob.  29 p.  ; 
d  was  then  rated  at  1/.  7^.  5\d.  per  acre,  and  the  valuation  of  the  parish 
ith  the  houses)  4965f.  0«.  9d 

851,  the  land  was  valued  at  12.  5^.  l|d  per  acre,  and  the  assessable 
;  was  45662.  lOa.  Id. 


Parish  Registers  of  Leverton  furnish  the  following  statistics ;  they  may, 
ly,  be  regarded  as  a  fair  averj^e  statement  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
throughout  the  wapentake  of  Skirbeck : — 

From  1781  to  1790  inclusive,  the  baptisms  were  111,  average  11 
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entire  number  of  deaths  from  1810  to  1832,  both  years  inclusive,  was 
i*  whom  177  were  persons  of  more  than  one  year  old ;  the  remaining 
nfants,  whose  age  is  not  recorded.  The  aggregate  of  the  ages  of  the 
rsons  is  7119,  giving  to  each  one  an  average  age  of  forty  years  three 
, — a  convincing  proof  that  the  locality  is  not  unfavourable  to  health  and 
ty. 


LEVEUTON. 

\n  l^r^/j,  Levcrtoti  Loiiioincd  45  fkiaUiea, — »ay,  a  population  of    *  >  S25 

I7fi2;  the  j)(>|juUtinu  waa        262 

1801,  17!)  uuiieH  ajid  ICO  femal(Ms          ^  -      , ,      , .  339 

1811,192          „          196        tf              3S7 

tM2l            '*     ..      ..     -     ,.      ..  M4 

1831            ..       -      .,      , ,.      ,.  631 

1841            687 

1851, 394         „          39e        , 790 

The  number  of  inhabited  hotises  waa,  in  1801,  61 ;  in  1811,  71  ;  in  182K 
105 ;  and  in  1851>  155,  The  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  liave  beeu  as  follovra:  — 
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William  de  Leverton  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  41  Ileun-  III. 
(A.D.  1257). 

AmoD^  the  ancient  families  of  great  respectability  who  resided  in  Leverton 
in   the  fourteenth,   fifteenth,   and   sixteentli   centuries,   were   those  of  Bussy^ 
Thamworth,  Hugbody,  Magot,  Peascod,  Toynton,  Wainfleet,  Friskney,  Clement, 
Westland,  Julvan,  Robertson,  Hopkinson,  Hart,  Fendyck,  Christopher,  Pell,. 
&c.     The  ancient  family  of  the  Gilberts  resided  for  a  very  long  period  in  this-- 
parish.     The  residence  of  this  family,  partly  in  Leverton  and  partly  in  Leake,  is^ 
yet  standing  in  a  very  good  state.     A  stone  in  the  front  of  the  house  bears  thetf 
date  1576,  the  monogram  I,  and  the  initials  W.  B. — L  B.,  with  two  shields,  with^^ 
unintelligible  armorial  bearings. 

In  digging  a  well  at  the  Kectory-house  in  1744,  the  following  strata  wer^^ 
penetrated :  — 

Vegetable  earth  or  soil 2  feet 

Clay 4  „ 

Sand 3  „ 

Clay ..     ..     ..  4  „ 

Sand    •  •      2  „ 

Clay  again 2  „ 

Quick  sand  cut  into  . .     •       •  •      . .  2  „ 

19  feet 
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CHARITIES,  SCHOOLS,  &c. 

he  o£SciaI  reports  of  1786  and  1837  furnish  the  following  particulars  : — 

he  parish  has,  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  been  possessed  of  61  a.  1b.  3  5  p. 

ind  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  but  now  or  when  acquired  is 

tiown.     This  land  rented,  in  1837,  for  lOOt  5^.  2d.     The  rents  are  received 

■yearly;  and  the  net  produce  distributed  on  Plough  Monday  and  the  15th 

uiy,  by  the  rector,  churchwardens,  ov^erseers,  and  principal  ratepayers,  among 

necessitous  poor  of  the  parish.     In  1786,  the  rent  was  43t     These  lands 

bis  time  (1855)  produce  a  clear  rental  of  120L  per  annum.     By  this  and 

r  endowments,  the  temporal  condition  of  the  labourers  in  this  parish  has 

I  cared  for,  but  we  regret  to  find  that  no  adequate  provision  has  yet  been 

e  for  education — the  greatest  necessity  of  the  poor. 

here  is  a  Sunday-school  at  the  church.     The  parishioners  also  contribute  a 

ly  sum  from  the  church-rates  to  the  maintenance  of  a  day-school  at  the 

gate,  to  which  all  the  labourers'  children  are  admissible  on  the  small  weekly 

nent  of  one  penny.     The  Methodists  have  also  a  Sunday-school  at  their 

)eL 

;  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  ere  long,  by  the  liberality  of  the  landowners, 

d  by  a  Government  grant,  a  good  national  school  will  be  established  in  some 

ral  situation  of  this  scattered  village. 

OfON  Clabke,  of  the  Close  of  Lincoln,  by  indenture  dated  10th  February, 

5,  enfeoffed  certain  persons  of  "  three  acres  of  pasture  land"  (by  admeasure- 

t  4  a.  3  b.  9  p.),  the  rent  thereof  to  be  paid  to  some  poor  inhabitant  of  the 

sh.     The  rent  was,  in  1837,  fixed  at  81  8«. 

owell's  CHARrrr.     This  parish  is  jointly  interested  with  Benington  in  this 

ity.     See  the  account  of  the  latter  parish  at  pages  546  and  547. 

'nder  the  will  of  Samuel  Cookb,  dated  30th  January,  1760,  this  parish  is 

essed  of  84t  in  the  Boston  Savings'  Bank,  yielding  an  annual  interest  of 

16«.,  which  is  distributed  among  the  poor  widows  of  the  parish. 

he  return  of  1786  states,  that Colvill  gave  land  for  charitable  pur- 

s,  which  then  produced  IL  lOs.  per  annum.  The  Report  for  1837  says, 
lere  is  no  trace  of  any  benefactor  of  that  name,  and  supposes  it  is  a  mistake." 

Jthongh  the  Parish  Registers  of  Leverton  exhibit  very  unfortunate  defi- 
cies,  me  records  of  the  town,  as  shown  by  the  Churchwardens',  Overseers', 
Constables'  Accounts  go,  back  to  a  very  remote  period,  and  present  a  great 
idance  of  very  curious  and  interesting  information.  The  "  Chukchwakdeks' 
onnts"  commence  in  1493.  We  shall  give  copious  extracts  from  these  very 
•active  records :  — 

1493. 

Jompotus  of  Walter  Bussbye  and  William  darke,  prepositores  of  the  Church  of  Lenten^ 
1493,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin :—  ^    ^ 

Received  of  the  last  year's  prepositores     •  •      •  •     . .     •  •     •  •     . .     •  •     • .  7    2 

„         „  John  Wryght,  Kector  of  Leiiton 3    0 

„        by  William  Agard's  bequest  for  the  High  Crucifix        2 

„        for  the  altar  of  St.  Mary 2 

„                 „          of  St.  Thomas        2 

The  whole     10    8 

Rents  appertaining  to  the  High  Crucifix  •  •       ^7 

The  whole 17    3 

To  expenses  by  the  Bsid  prepositores,  for  ringing  the  bells,  repairs  of  the  )      ^  , -. 
beUSy  bell-ropes,  wax  and  lights     J 

Remains         ..     9    5 

4c 
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Iticlwnl  FeodyJc  gave  ^d.  ''cTn^ndachn  vestmctUotvm** 


Wax  "^pente  he-for  the  by-rode"*  4a 

*'  A  stone  of  hem i^  for  belle^^itryngo,'* 

"  Mftkyiig  tlio  aome  into  stryugo,*'  ^L 

"  A  luntjrro  tuttkj^tig  in  Bo&ton,  3dL-'     A  locke  xix". 

TJiTee  women  were  puiil  for  **  (V«y**e  v*y<^hj/nff,''^  U.  Old 

1498. 

Borts  of  the  pariah  called  Gildesbumo^  Hohblyn  Stile,  King's  Garth,  the  Gowt  Hoiise^  uid 
Lucas  Gftto,  are  meutioneU  this  j-ear,  and  also  '^Maltoa  Chouiittyo  in  Leke.** 

Tho  Amount  of  52  weekly  *'  fjndJ'frivjA  in  tho  kyrko  '*  was  4L  14*,  lOd.  ;  th&so  **  gaddmj\g%^ 
were  timde  by  the  princiyv.!]  inhabitanta  of  the  piifi**b  in  rotate ob  on  succeeding  Sundays. 

Among  other  roooipts  this  y^^^ "  reocivwl  of  Thomas  F«odyke  teyt  word^bdJ"  *'  Recei^'cd 
of  the  parson  of  the  North  Parsonage^  dr.  SdT"  **  Candor  Mythom  vjft  word^  Ad.  laabell 
Bell  for  her  it^t  tcorjf  2d.  Anno  BiLsshye  of  Luaan  Gate,  for  the  k-y?  ^aord  of  her  husband, 
(Jrf.  likf.  Anne  Bussbye^  for  the  wyt  wonl  of  hor  mother,  \%I.  Aime  Busahyo,  for  the  rodfl* 
kfU^M  Hecoived  of  tho  Guild  of  St.  Hell jn'a,  83.  4dlj  and  E^in  (5a.  Id.  K^ceivod  ofth* 
^MBtihlyth  (?)  of  Lenton  40j," 

Etpensefl  "payd  for  sU.me  at  the  quarryll,  39*.  %d:' 

^        from  the  *^  f|Aifljrryll,  and  at  Boston  when  wo  com  tiom-ward,  bd^ 

iy        "  payd  for  pavpfr  <ind  ^ngh'*  Z\d. 

„  „     for  wode  to  the  stepyll,  16*. 

,,  ,»     for  H  lyne  to  draw  tno  cortyn  hover  tho  qiiior  wyt^*  l{dL     A  loke  to  /•  j 

logge  dor,  Srf, 
„  11     to  the  amyt  of  Leke  for  hyngying  of  y*  bella,  6rf, 

„  „     far  eloyths  wi^syng  agayn  yowll,  i^ 

rt  ,1     for  tho  sanie  agayn  pasae^  Ad* 

„  „     to  a  glovar  for  a'schep  skyn,  and  a  caf  skyiij  to  bind  y*  bokca  wyt  i&  j*  I 

kyrke,  13<i 
^  „      Boke  bynder  as  hya  hyre,  2\d. 

„  „     for  stapells  and  hoder  thyngs  to  y*  font,  4<i. 

„  „     to  the  wryth  whan  he  cam  to  se  hys  worke,  and  for  he  gan  to  worke,  3</ "^ 

„  „     for  boke-bynder  s  bord  a  weke,  \0d. 

„  „     for  boke-liynder^s  bord  and  hys  wyf,  a  noder  weke,  1<.  6</. 

„  „     Thomas  Wasyn,  for  wyrkyng  of  the  sorepytt,^  26*.  Ad, 

„  „     for  a  tre  bowt  at  Tomhe  wod^^  2s. 

„  „     to  a  wiyth  for  setting  up  of  a  *fom\l)  I8d. 

„  „     to  a  writh  for  makyng  of  tymbre  warke  for  the  steepyll,  9«.  2d,    Lym*--^ 

to  the  masyns,  As.  Ad. 
„  „     for  a  sope  barryll,  Ad.,  payd  to  a  cap"  for  makyng  tow  tahby*  (?)  of  it  fo*^~s 

y*  masyn  to  werke  wyt,  4</." 
The  churchwardens  are  this  year  called  kyrke-graves. 
"  Payd  to  y*"  sawhars  for  sawyng  of  the  bords  to  y'  stepyll,  2^.  6(/. 
„     for  a  windas  (?)  at  Maram,  2d.,  and  expencys'  ther,  Id. 
„    for  a  tre  y*  winder  was  mad  of,  80?.    For  expencys  at  Resbie,^'*  2d.    For  a  lod  ^ 

sande  Ad.     Payd  for  a  nax,  2d. 
„    to  Robert  Thayker  in  herneste  for  ledc,  6^.  Sd. 
„     a  lyn  to  y"  hy  quicre,"  Id.    A  lyn  to  the  rod-lofte,  Id. 
„    to  a  glassyar  for  makyng  of  a  glas  wynde,  IGd. 
,,    for  a  puter  plat  for  to  make  sowder  of,"  2d. 


'  Before  the  high  rood. 

'  Clones -washing. 

^  We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion. Wilword,  in  Bosworth's  3.  S.  Dictionarif, 
is  **  a  wise  man^s  word,  a  lawyer's  opinion  or  ad- 
>ice.'* — Halliwell,  in  his  Archaic  Dictionary, 
has  wite-word,  a  covenant^  derivincr  it  from  the 
A.  S. 

*  Paper  and  ink. 


A  line  to  draw  the  curtain  over  the  quire  wil^i 

Working  in  the  sawpit. 

A  tree  lK)ught  at  Tumby  wood. 

Carpenter. 

At  Mareham  and  expenses. 

Revesby. 

A  line  to  the  high  quire. 

A  pewter  plate  to  make  solder  of. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CHURCHWARDENS'  ACCOUNTS,  563 

^  Playd  for  a  coller  to  the  Ijttyl  bel,  2d,    For  a  pair  of  censors  makynge,  2id.    For  a  fodder 

led,  3/.  6*.  SdT 
The  charge  for  lead  this  year  is,  in  all,  about  6^. 

The  amount  spent  about  the  "  kyrke  and  the  steepyll,"  between  1498  and  1503  was 
nearly  16^. 

1503. 

The  "gatterynges"  in  the  church,  wyt-wordes,  &c.,  this  "yeare  "  amounted  to  7/.  5*.  6c/. 
Among  the  expenses  this  year  are  ^*  payde  at  Boston  when  the  beU  was  ackot,*^  20d, 
Pauper  and  wrytyng  to  Waking  Busshe,  6d,     Payde  for  a  handbyll  makyng  at  Boston,  Zd. 
For  the  sanctum  bell/or^n^,  2d    A  glassyer  makyng  a  glas  winder  in  the  steepyU,  4d, 

1506. 

•*  P^yde  the  clerk  for  scowring  candellnstyks,  2d. 
„      for  helpynge  of  the  wirttynge  a  day,  Id. 
„      at  Freston  whan  wye  rest  y*  font  to  make  Zd. 
„      for  havr-cloth  to  Syr  John  Bussche  to  Our  Ladye's  awter  and  to  Seaynt  Thomas, 

18cL    To  the  parson  for  halloying  of  a  corpse,  6c/.    Schotynge  of  the  led  to  the 

font,  8c/.  Qirkyng  Watkynson  and  Matthew  Long  for  mowing  red  a  day,  to  met 

and  hyre,*  1*. 
„      to  Walter  Wylkynson  for  byndyng  of  the  sam  red,  and  landyng  yt>  and  laying  yt 

to-gedyr,  16c/. 
„      to  the  thyker*  and  hys  man,  6*.  6c/.,  and  for  ten  men  when  the  thykkyr  was  at  the 

kyrke,  4*.  4rf." 

1509. 

The  expenses  this  year  relative  to  the  bells  amoimted  to  15/.  11$.  2d,  Expenses  at 
London,  a  horse  and  man,  ten  days,  %s.  ^  To  Syr  Wyllm  Stedman  for  a  wairukott,  20d. 
Pidd  for  callus  (?)  hallowing,  4c/.  For  bryngyng  hom  a  payr  of  sen&era  from  London,  Qd,  Bed 
for  the  use  of  y*  kyrke,  4s.''    The  entire  expenses,  22/.  7*. 

1515. 

Paid  for  the  obit  of  Walter  Busshye,  to  the  prest  and  clerkes,  and  all  y*  broders,  68. 
The  clerke  was  paid  12c/.  for  writing,  and  Thomas  Fendyke  2d.  for  making  the  ^^  kyrke- 
graved  hokeP 

1516. 

One  of  the  receipts  is  "  of  W"  Robbardsou  of  y*  Gylde  mone  of  Thomas  of  Botlar,  6*.  8c/." 
**  Bessevyd  of  Inomas  Westlande  for  y*  lande  that  Walter  Busshye's  nobbit*  ys  holdyn 

wyth,  5*. 
**  Ressevyd  of  WyU"  Robbardson  for  beyng  behynd  of  hys  A  countc  sin  he  was  kyrgrave, 

7s.  4^" 

1517. 

Payd  at  Boston  for  a  tray  Ivme,  16c/. 

The  church  received  considerable  repairs  this  year. 

3s,  5c/.  was  "  payde  for  a  vestment  makyng." 

1518. 

"  Be  yt  .  .  .  .  that  John  ....  of  Leke  has  payd  to  the  parson  of  Lenton  and  Richard 
Busshye  of  Lucas  Gate,  and  John  Aclyf  ....  of  Lenton,  in  the  yere  of  howr  Lord  Qod 
1518,  of  the  wyt  word  of  John  Busshye  and  ....  Busshye  the  Sonday  next  a  fore  Seaynt 
Luke  day  the  yere  above  wryiiyn,  3/.  .  .  .  . 

"Also  ther  remanys  in  the  hands  of  John  ....  of  the  wyt  word  of  Walter  Busshye 
Tix  shillings.  Also  Wyll"  Robbardson  have  of  y*  moneye  y*  longeth  to  the  lyght  that 
homes  be  for  the  hy  rode,  viii  shillings." 

1520. 

**  Piyde  for  halloying  the  kyrke,  40*.'* 

Then  succeeds  in  iJbis  place  in  the  book,  a  fragment  purporting  to  be  the  last  will  of 
William  Wytton  de  Lenton,  made  there  in  the  year  1469.    He  gave  lands  and  tenements  in 

*  Mowing  reed  a  day,  meat  and  wag^s.  *  Thatcher.  '  Obit. 
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feoffment  or  tvM^t  Fii-et  he  vrilled  that  Eichard  Wjtton,  Kis  grandson,  should  have  hia 
capital  niessungc  m  poqjotuity,  and  four  acr^s  of  land  called  H^ptofte  lauds,  and  *  *  .  that 
the  flfons&aid  Rjchard  ,  .  *  "I  will  four  Acrua  of  iand  called  ftj  pioft  Lands  shall  bo  aold 
and  djapcised  of.'*     (The  next  leaf,  upon  whicii  the  will  b  coutinu^,  has  been  tak<:n  out) 

1524. 

"  Bayde  for  five  yarda  of  linen  c?otlie  to  be  pay n ted  for  y*  hi  awter,  2*.  BdL  Fajdj&  to  a 
payntyr  for  ptiyntyng  the  linen  doth  to  baugo  be  fore  y*  hi  aw^ter,  £*,  ^d.  For  an  alaJboster 
tabel  (sufidry  items) ^  &L  IK*.  %L  For  iron  worke  about  the  aeyd  label,  6*.  Bd,  Foracurtyn 
hanging  befor  the  eeyd  tal>il  and  alxjve  the  awter,  U.  Hd  For  a  lantyrn  havyng  fjTe 
IvglitSj  5d,  For  obbit  of  Walter  Busahyc  and  Mai-garet  hia  ivyf,  and  Walter  Bussbye  and 
Agnea  hys  tmiv  rents,  Ot.  For  had  and  broken  aylver  to  mend  the  \7yx,  in  wbycb  y=  itodye 
of  Christ  18  Iforno  to  y"  ynfyrm,  Ifti/.  To  tl(«  goldsmyth  for  repayrynge  the  said  pji^  U. 
For  makyng  y*  a/6<f^  'wbyeh  Richarde  Busshye  gave  to  the  awter  of  St.  ThomaAf  iZ  To 
nicndyji^(»  the  vail  of  y  temple,  liangyug  betwyu  y*  choir  and  the  awter  in  the  chyrche,  4J. 
To  Dominus  Wyll"  wrj^ght,  Preahyter  of  y*  paroche  for  rooordyng  Thomaa  Grafton  and  m 
AgUiiS  hys  wyfo,  and  John  and  Wylltn  Shore  in  the  "^^edo-role,  -W,  ■ 

"Hebsevyde  of  Thomas  Hadforth  yn  bad  2C»dL     John  Bell^  rector  of  the   South 

Mwliety,  gAve  towards*  the  alabojster  table,  8#.  dter  li\iaahyo  gave  3^>*."    The  property 

given  for  the  celebi-ation  of  the  ubit  of  the  n.^  i  family  consisted  of  "a  nmnsvon  and 

two  acres  of  land,"  whioh  were  rented  for  6s.  pci  annum  by  Thomas  Wc^Uand.  Xkia  rent 
wad  (Jiaburaed  this  year  at  the  obit>  an  fallows  :—  _ 

For  a  atone  of  cheeACj  Gtl.  For  hvo  gallons  of  "  gnd  ayle/'  and  carriage  of  the  same  from  fl 
Leek,  lid  For  the  dirif/e  to  John  Bell,  parson,  4d  ;  to  RiLhard  Shi^pparde,  parson,  4*1;  " 
to  the  master  of  the  chantry,  4d  ;  to  John  Fendyke  the  elder,  4d;  to  John  Fendyke, 
deacon  and  parish  clerk.  Ad. ;  to  four  children  that  r«wd  lesaons,  4d ;  to  four  other  small 
chiidrcn,  4d. ;  to  the  offering,  4d  ;  to  William  Stedman  and  bis  fellow,  M  ;  tp  Tbomaa 
Ra^lforth,  Id.  \  to  the  two  poor  women  in  the  Ch^an^  HovmCf  Zd. ;  to  alx  other  poor  womeD^ 
tW.  ;— jn  all,  ^, 

To  bread,  U. ;  making  6«., — the  sum  to  bo  expended- 

Received  of  ttie  Lady  Alice  Pyehyll  for  a  c/tcst*  her  aon  Thomas  Ilardy  was  buri^  in,  2*; 

Paid  for  three  quarters  of  hla^k  "ru^i*e  (?)  to  byng  betweno  the  tabuU  of  the  bye  awter, 
and  the  sacrament  at  sacriuncnt  tvme^  and  a  lynyn^o  the  same,  Cid" 

Piiid  for  **  eooinynge  a  tabnll  of  alabosty-re  at  St*  Tliomuja'  awter>  4d  A  pound  of  wax  and 
makyngey*ynto  lyghte,  lliti" 

1525. 

*'  Rydyng  to  Tatersall  chase  and  to  Kyrkestede,  to  bi  wode  for  the  chyrche,  So?.  Pa^ 
for  wt/tie  to  syng  icyth,  Is.  Payde  to  John  Paype  in  the  feste  of  Sajmt  Helyn,  (3d  day  of  Sep- 
tember), for  cmyer  rente  (?)  of  y'  chyrche  lande,  Sao?.**  For  "tow  dore  bands  to  y*  chyrche 
housj  callyd  Clarke  hows,  ^.  For  \hackynge  and  mendyng  the  west  cnde  of  the  chyrche, 
15c/.  To  MavSter  Bell,  parson,  for  prayinge  yn  ye  bede  role  for  the  sowla  of  Thomas  Grafton 
and  John  and  Willm  Shore,  1«." 

1526. 

Eliz.  AVastlar  left  a  legacy  of  Ad.  to  the  high  altar  ;  one  of  2d.  to  the  altar  of  St 

Thomas  ;  '2.d.  to  "  Oui*  Lady  ;'*  and  3</.  to  the  churchwardens.    Debts  to  the  "  Plough  Lyght^^^^ 
amounting  to  15*.  lOo?.,  were  paid  by  seven  persons. 

AVillm  Frankyshe  left  a  legacy  of  2/.  6«.  80?.  "to  the  buyinge  of  ymages  of  alybastere  toiciis 
be  set  yn  the  foreside  of  y'  roode  lofte." 

These  images  were  executed  by  Robert  Brooke,  and  set  up  next  year. 

All  the  linen  cloths  that  belonged  to  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas  were  ordered  to  be  marke<^^ 

in  black  silk  with  this  mark,  i)^.    Those  that  belonged  to  our  Lady's  altar  with  this  mark:^^ 

CQ  I  ^b©  cost  of  marking,  Ad.    "  Payde  to  Maister  Holande  of  Swynsed,  and  the  platen 

the  same  towne,  when  they  read  and  cryed  tkare  bayn^  at  Lenton,  3s.  Ad.  Pavde  for  bredr 
and  ayle  at  the  same  tyme  to  cause  them  and  theyr  companye  to  drynke,  Sic?.   * 


'  Albe,  an  ornamented  surplice. — Co  well. 

^  Chest  is  used  for  cojffin  in  Fairfax's  trans- 
lation of  Tasso,  about  1590. 

^  Wc  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  word  in 
this  connexion  ;  it  is  generally  interpreted  as  a  pro- 
clamation ;  hence  "publishing  the  bans  ofmatri- 

ony;"   and    here    it    may  mean,    reading    and 

4ng  their  parts,  or  what  each  had  to  proclaim. 


The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  during  thff^^^ 
Tery  year  in  the  parish  books  at  Louth,  whtfe  ttr^"^ 
players  of  Grimsby  are  paid  6s.  Sd.,  **  when  th 
spake  thair  bayn  of  thair  playe." — Notiiue  .~ 
p.  47. 

*  The  Levfrton  Records  do  not  show  the  ; 
tive  cost  of  the  bread  and  ale ;  but  the  CovoUt-* 
Mysteries  state,  that  on  one  of  the  days  of  r  ' 
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Serenteen  images  of  alabaster  were  set  up  in  the  rood-loft  this  year. 

The  will  of  Walter  Frankyshe  occurs  in  this  place  ;  it  is  dated  10th  March,  1524.  His 
bequests  to  the  church  and  for  his  obit  are  expressed  as  follows : — '*  Also  I  bequeath  to  the 
Mght  of  Our  Lady  four  pounds  of  wax,  to  be  paid  by  my  executors  yearly  for  ten  years." 
He  also  left  three  roods  of  arable  land,  the  rent  tnereof  to  be  appropnated  anniially  to 
keeping  "  his  year  day  *'  or  obit  in  the  church  of  Leverton,  for  his  own  soul,  his  wife's  soiil, 
and  all  guilty  souls.  The  two  parsons  or  their  deputies  to  have  each  of  them  4oL  for  dirige 
and  nuus.  The  offering,  2d.  The  clerke  for  preaching,  2d.  The  residue  of  the  money  to 
be  spent  in  bread  and  d^eese  and  drink.    The  obit  to  be  kept  yearly  on  the  2dd  October. 

1527. 
Sir  John  Bell,  parson  of  the  south  part  of  the  parish,  died  this  year,  and  left  a  legacy  of 

1528. 

Pedd  for  a  yard  of  ^greefM  cattyn  cyprenty  8<J."  "  For  a  masyn's  prentys  for  wallyng  of 
the  wyndow  behynd  &iynt  Thomce  awter,  idr 

''For  a  tiyanele  to  set  on  Txiii  candyUs  of  <on«&re(?)  nyghtly,  16c2L  Expenses  charged 
for  keeping  up  the  lights  of  the  rode-loft^  &c.,  &c. 

Obit  of  John  Bell,  rector : — 

^  Pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Bell ;  he  gave  to  the  church  of  Leverton  6^.  13&  Ad^  and  died 
18th  of  March,  1527.  He  appointed  Ricluurd  Marshall  of  Boston,  and  Thomas  Westland  of 
Benington,  his  executors,'*  &c. 

1529. 

*^  Fayde  for  mendynge  of  sconce  and  for  homM  to  y*  same,  6c?.     For  a  liWXL  Sanct  Antony 

Miy  \dr 

Paid  to  John  P&ynthorpe  of  Folkingham  for  thirty  loads  of  stone.'  For  paving  of  the 
Lady  floor,  6d.  For  carting  the  stone  from  Folkingham  to  Bridgend,  Sd  per  load  ;  from 
Bridgend  by  water  the  carriage  cost  7«.  9e/.  This  year  11.  8<.  8a.  was  collected  for  the 
repairs  of  the  church.  Four  pounds  of  wax  and  making  it  into  lights  for  the  rood-loft,  cost 
2m.  Id, 

1531. 

Book-binding  for  the  church  cost  this  year  13*.  6fl?.,  besides  a  charge  of  5«.  \0d.  for  calf- 
skin, whit-leather,  thread,  and  parchment ;  in  all,  19«.  Ad. 

Other  charges  for  thatching  the  church,  "  prayinge  in  the  bede  roUe,"  &c.  There  is  this 
year  the  recital  (in  part)  of  the  wiU  of  Walter  Bowthe. 

It  is  singular  that  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  will  of  WiUiam  Wytton,  alluded  to  under 
date  1520,  a  leaf  has  been  abstracted  from  the  record. 

1532. 

Fbid  for  three  pots  of  ale,  and  bread,  13fi?.  Ale  when  the  first  stone  was  laid,  2d.  This 
alludes  to  the  great  repairs  of  the  church  made  this  year. 

1533. 

The  church  was  thatched  again.    Paid  the  dykerceve  for  making  the  Se-dyke  book,  M. 

1535. 

The  font  repaired  and  a  new  cover  made. 

"  P&yde  for  a  kachel{X)  surplis  for  the  paroche  prest  to  weare,  28.  6fl?." 
Pkid  to  Richard  Fendyke  the  elder,  for  the  legacy  of  Richard  Loydon,  to  the  Lady  .... 
and  the  Lady  .  .  .  .Ad,    To  Thomas  Oayster,  per  Edmimd  Hopkynson,  for  the  same  to  said 
Lady  of  Grace,  2d.    For  making  a  bawdrick  (?),  8c^.    To  parish  priest  for  the  "  beade  rolle  " 
of  lliomas  Qrafbon  and  others.  Is. 

1536. 

Beceived  for  the  "  wytt  worde  "  of  John  Thymson,  20c?.  Of  John  Pyckeryng  of  Leake, 
and  Agnes  Bratelbee  of  Benington,  for  the  legacy  of  Cecil  Packherynes  to  the  diurch  and 


fhere  in  1490,  *'  the  actors  consnmed  nine  gallons 
of  ale  to  the  somewhat  small  proportion  of  seven 
pennyworth  of  bread."  This  is  an  approximation 
to  Falstaff**  two  gallons  of  sack  and  halfpenny- 


worth of  bread.— First  part  of  Henry  IV.  Actii., 
scene  4. 

*  Showing  that  the  church  was  repaired  with 
stone  from  the  ndghbourhood  of  Folkingham. 


LKVERTON, 

fi-ltare  of  Leverton,  £f.  Md  out  of  th^  church  stock  for  mcndirig  the  ohurchj  40*,  Pki<l  U) 
Thomas  Wyliordtj  ft>r  V>ritj^iig  aand  from  the  "  Prechynge  Croas,^^  Ad.  Paid  for  hrcftil  fi>r 
th*J  "  drvnfii^ij  ^  (?),  lOii  Por  cako*  at  the  same  time,  Itki  Tt>  "  Domytt  the  wryght,  wh»n 
ho  maya  dr^/nk^nge  for  thtj  churohe,  2U*/^ 

1537, 

Received  for  the  wytt  wi^rd  of  Robert  i'^arter,  for  the  two  altars  in  the  cblL^oh^  4J.  For 
41tw.  of  Wtti  to  the  stopulchro,  und  for  nuiking  of  the  same  Tvai,  2*.  7^^.  Pwd  for  thcoomm?^ 
tw^/  when  ho  waa  in  the  Hallgarthe,  *k/. 

1538, 

The  totAl  ojrpeiises  of  rcpaii-a  of  tho  churoK  the  hell^,  the  church  [x>rchf  thatchings  tod  lO 
other  thiug:^  belonging  to  Uic  church,  wcro  this  yeoTf  \L  ^*  ^\d. 

1540. 

Paid  for  making  n  surplice  for  tho  clerk,  ^d. 


Heocnvwipf  the  wcecutors  of  Richard  F  j  elder,  for  Kla  burial  in  the  quiitt 

and  for  his  bequcat  to  th*  •*  1  for  the  reparation  of  the  canopy,  and 

*r,  3*. ;  and  for  tho  two  B  dd  church,  Ad, 

*  ^^  . .    ^  uupe  that  was  bought,  and  ^g  the  other  copes  that  belonged  to  the 

church,  23*.  4ti    Riid  to  "Mutthcw  Djiu  jls  concell  for  the  gylde  howse^  ^Ot/.*'    To 

TVilJiam  Wytton,  for  traMng  and  dippi  ^^^p^  \d.    For  five  yardes  of  hayre-dothe 

to  the  awters,  %2\d.  John  Wyllamson  f  .  uylde-hawUo,  Ad.  **Ciopy  of  the  6erf  r»if  bo- 
longyng  to  the  prcehyugo  att^s  tlie  prechjugu  erofti  dono  hy  Edmund  Ki^bertaon  or  by  liya 
beyres,  or  hys  eiecutors — that  ye  shall  praye  for  1  gud  estatte  of  Edmund  Bobertson  and 
Alice  hys  wyffe. 

"  Fyrwty  ye  echalJ  praj  for  y  Baullea  of  Edmund  Robertson  and  AJioe  hys  wyffe^  for  was 
saidls  tbys  sennono  is  mayd  her  thys  daye, 

^  Item,  ye  achall  pray  for  the  saulles  of  Rycherde  Robertson  and  Mar^garet  hya  wyfie>  sum 
tytoR  beyng  the  duwther  c>f  Roger  JefTfcray. 

''  Item,  vt?  schall  pray  for  the  saulle  of  John  Clements  and  Agues  Hs  wyife,  and  for  y* 
aauUoe  of  Master  John  Thamworth  and  l^omaa  Covillj  and  for  all  CVyston  a^Ulos.^' 

1542. 

"  In  the  33  year  of  Henry  VIII^  there  was  one  suitte  of  vestments  of  red/our-pitU  velvet 
gyfien  by  Sir  John  Wryght  the  parson,  the  son  of  Wyllm  Wryght  and  Elizabeth,  for  y* 
whyche  ye  schall  specially  pray  for  the  sawlls  of  Wylliam  Wryght  and  Eliz.  hys  wyffe,  and 
for  the  sawll  of  Sir  Wyll".  Wryght  the  son,  and  for  the  sawyll  of  Sir  John  Wryght^  at  tiiys 
time  parson  of  this  place,  and  for  the  sawlls  of  Edward  Wryght  and  Isabella  hys  wyffe, 
John  Trowtynge  and  Helen  his  wyffe,  and  all  the  benefactors  as  weU  theye  that  be  off-lyve 
(alive),  as  be  de-parted  to  the  marcy  of  Gk)d,  for  whych  l^'ves  and  sawlls  tney  gvyen  Keyr  (t) 
to  tho  honour  of  God,  hys  most  blcssy do  Mother  y'  Ladyc  Saynt  Mary,  and  all  hvs  saynts  in 
hevynge.  The  blessyde  Saynt  Helyne  their  patron.  And  heyre  to  he  viossydij)^  at  such 
pryncypall  festes  and  tymes  as  shall  plesse  the  curatt  so  long  as  it  shall  last,  and  for  the 
sawlls  of  all  Chrysten  folk,  ye  schall  say  one  paternoster." 

1543. 

Received  of  William  Wastland  for  the  churche  marble,  20«. 
„         to  the  ornament  of  y*  hy  awter  in  the  said  church,  6ct 
„         for  the  other  two  awters  in  the  said  chmxjh,  Sd, 

1544. 

Paid  for  silk,  "  maky  nge  a  purse  to  bear  the  sacrament  in  to  sick  folkes,  and  makynge  the 
same,  \6dP 

1546. 

Received  of  John  Westland  for  his  father's  lying  in  the  church,  6*. 
A  field  called  Graft  Crofte,  lying  beyond  the  Meeres^  paid  As.  rent. 

"  Payde  for  the  Kynge's  book,  \Ad, ;  for  the  Kyng's  injunction,  2d.    Making  the  bendi  in 
the  church  porch,  and  mending  pillars  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  ti,  8d, 
"The  paynter  for  payntyng  awter  cloths,  lectum  cloths,  &c.,  Qd»' 
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1549. 

Beoei^ed  of  Symond  Melsake  of  Boston,  for  two  candlesticks  of  lattyn,  13$,  Sd.  Of 
Christoplier  Bosshe  for  sepulchre  lights,  6«.  lOd  Of  Thomas  Watson  and  William  Acton 
for  images,  12d    Of  sundry  persons  for  owld  close,  15*.  7d,    For  torches  and  wax,  3«.  8rf.* 

1550. 

Paid  the  painter  for  painting  over  the  rode  loft,  II.  6s.  lOd. 
„  the  plumber  for  ^awtertynge  and  taking  up  the  rode,  Ss. 
„   for  nails  for  nailmg  up  the  bells  and  the  bell-wheels  in  the  belfry,  Sd. 
„   for  two  days  taking  down  images,  lOd. 
„   for  a" boke  called  the  Paraphrase,  2».  8rf." 

„  to  Mr.  Fresson  for ,  of  nis  boke,  IGd. 

„   for  a  boke  of  formes,  4s.  Ad. 
„   John  Watson  for  making  the  pulpitt,  5s. 

„   the  vestry-clerke  for  making  an  inventory  of  the  church-lands  and  other  lands,  2*. ; 
to  the  visitors,  Is. 

1551. 

Beceived  of  John  and  Richard  Westland  for  the  witword  of  Margaret  Westland,  6s.  Of 
two  persons  for  the  Qylde  mone,  26*. 

Paid  to  the  Commissioners  for  certain  ornaments  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Leverton. 
32$.  7d.  o  -, 

1552. 

Received  for  sundry  painted  cloths  and  silks,  209.  lid. 

„         for  the  amberrit  (T).    For  two  altar-tables,  6s. 

M         for  the  wytword  of  the  rode,  3*.  Sd, 
Sundry  payments  made  this  year  to  "  pallitors,"  commissioners,  &c. 

1553. 

In  an  enumeration  of  the  owners  of  property  and  inhabitants  of  Leverton  this  year,  the 
names  of  Fendyke,  Thamworth,  Robertson,  Watkynson,  Wjrtton,  the  Ot/lde  of  Our  Ladye, 
Stevenson,  Westland,  Eystgate,  Lightfoot,  Busshye,  Mableson,  Gylde  of  Corpus  Christt, 
Baxter,  Julian,  Botheby  House,  Hopkynson,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  Oylde  of  J^.  Peter,  are 
found. 

1554  (Mary  I). 

Paid  for  a  pyxe  for  the  sacrament,  20d. 
„    to  Master  Atfill  for  his  counsel  for  the  church,  3*.  4d. 
„    for  making  the  Sepulchre  house,  3s. 

„    Paynting  a  clothe  for  the  same,  2s. ;  two  lbs.  of  wax,  2s.  Ad. 
„    the  carrier  for  brynging  the  bokes  from  London  to  Boston,  7c/. 

1555  &  1557. 

During  those  years  the  rood  was  repainted,  the  bells  were  repaired  and  rung  on  Allhallows* 
Eve,  and  on  "  Psalmes  Day,"  altars  were  rebuilt,  oblations  were  offered,  &c.  &c.  A  person 
was  sent  to  Lincoln  "  to  order  the  making  the  rode,  Mary,  and  John,"  for  which  ISd.  was 
paid.  The  expenses  of  going  to  Lincoln  and  returning  with  the  rode,  were  18c?.  Spent  at 
Leverton,  Zd.  It  appears  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  slow  in  making  these  restorations, 
as  there  is  a  charge,  6s.  4d.  for  a  citation  for  not  having  set  up  the  same. 

1558  (Elizabeth). 

Paid  for  a  book  called  the  Articles,  containing  certain  matters  concerning  the  parson  and 
parishioners,  2d. 

1559. 
Paid  lOs.  for  the  sanctus  bdl. 

^  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  sale  of  church  furniture,  ornaments,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  the 
Reformation. 
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I^d  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  G«.  Sd.  For  the  Quoen^s  Majesty*a  injunctions,  5dL 
Tor  removing  tbe  altera  out  of  the  church,  U.  ^L  Paid  for  the  table  coTitayniM  the  Ten 
CDnaniaudmenta  and  the  New  OfclendAr,  I*,  7K  P^id  for  Ukyng  dowse  Qic  node- 
loitA,24. 

1562, 

The  church  afiscssmcnt  upon  the  pariah  amomited  to  3/.  6*, 

The  church^-ardetift  received  6**  &d.  ea^h  for  the  burials  of  Thomas  TVaeter  and  Richard 
Weatland  in  tho  churtih. 

Paid  for  two  neiv  Psaltery  10*-  Gave  to  **  a  pore  eooller  of  Oiford,  2*"  *'  Paid  for  Qsv 
Instructionii  coaceming  marriage  at  the  Bishop  e  viaitatioD,  ^d.*' 

Paid  for  the  booka  of  the  order  for  pi-ajing  and  fastinge  in  the  time  of  the  plagae,  30rf. 

Paid  for  the  invetitory  of  tlie  christcttiogg,  raarri&gef?,  aiid  hunais,  4t/. 

Riid  for  the  certificate  of  the  number  of  househoUlera  in  the  parish,  3<L 

"  Paid  for  the  second  booke  and  tome  of  Homilya,  4*.  Sd" 

1566, 

Received  for  the  old  metaJ  that  was  of  the  crwww  ortfj  two  candlesticka,  a  bell,  and  oth<ff 
pieces  of  metal,  2*.  2d. 

Paid  '*  for  gRtheiynge  hor^^unq  ajid  mnd&f  4rf"  For  dressing  the  plaoe  where  the  rood- 
loft  stood,  and  mending  the  churon-porch,  4*  4^^  1  or  two  books  at  the  Bishop^s  risitaUon 
at  Boston,  I2d. 

1568- 

The  Kirke  Crofle  rented  for  15*.  this  year. 

Paid  for  the  "  Boke  of  the  Prayers  a^ynst  the  Turkis,"  1  Sd.  "  For  removynge  the  stolea 
in  the  ohurcho  where  the  Dyvyne  somas  is  redd,  and  for  mendynge  the  lectern  there,  4*," 


1 


Phid  for  makiog  ckmi  the  ohurcli'jmrd,  4</, 

lB7a 

Thomas  Turpvn  the  goldsmith  for  the  fashioning  the  communion  oup»  The  cup  weighed 
before  it  was  recast,  12oz. ;  it  was  now  made  to  weigh  14i  oz.  The  charge  for  casting  and 
fashioning  the  cup  was  10*.,  and  the  goldsmith  charged  for  a  "quarter  and  a  hafe  of  his 
own  sylver  used,  2j."     In  all  1  2j. 

The  following  books  are  charged  this  year, — 

Mr.  Enyth*s  book,  called  the  "  Apology  of  England,"  4«. 

"The  Church  against  Wilful  Rebellion,"  10c?. 

"The  Book  of  Articles,"  8d. 

1571. 

John  Lyn  and  William  Adey,  Jun.,  for  their  charge  to  Lincoln,  and  in  "  the  lawe  for  the 
Bute  of  TroifftiTige  HowWy  8*.  4o?." 

1572. 

"  Paid  to  Mr.  Harryes  for  the  sute  agaynst  William  Julyan  for  the  tryall  of  his  howse,  1«. 
For  carpet  clothe  to  cover  the  conmiunion  table,  4«.  8rf.  For  the  * Mayinge*  (?)  of  Benyngton 
as  yt  was  agreed  upon,  3«.  4c?.*' 

Bobert  Hammond  for  whipping  dogs  out  of  the  church,  6<i 

1574. 

The  entire  expenses  of  the  churchwardens  this  year  were  only  22*.  6d ;  of  which  the 
repairs,  &c.  of  the  bells  cost  20*.  Ic?. 

1575. 

Paid  for  the  "  Bysshoppe  of  Lincoln  hys  booke,**  2*.  4c?. 

1577. 

Paid  to  Will".  Ray  for  mending  the  coffyniy)  Id, 
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167a 

Paid  for  Mr.  BoHyngex^s  booke,  6#. 

1583. 

An  assessment  was  laid  this  year  for  repairing  the  church,  and  also  **  whytneringe  and 
wcriptwynae"  the  same,  amounting  to  81. 16^. 

Agdn,  for  whUnyinge  the  church,  1^.  8«.  6d 

"For  drawynge  the  Queene*s  Majesty's  armes,  and  scriptuiynge  oertayn  texts  in  the 
church  and  pulpit^  4fi«.  2d** 

158& 
Paid  for  a  Book  of  Articles  for  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  8d 

1588. 

Paid  for  bread  and  drink  for  the  ringers,  Ic    (Spanish  Armada  destroyed  1) 
Paid  for  a  new  Bible,  46#.  8d 

1589. 

Piid  for  700  thack  tilesy  31*.  For  fetchynge  them  from  Toae,  3*.  Sd.  For  1000  bricks, 
7A6dL 

1592. 
Piid  to  the  smith  for  iron-work  to  the  2nd  bell,  called  St,  Peter,  Zs,  4dL 

1593. 

Beceived  for  burving  Mistress  Bobertson  in  the  church,  9j».  4d 
The  entire  churchwardens'  expenses  this  year  were,  7«.  lOd. 

1594 

Fkdd  for  a  Prayer-book  at  the  visitation,  7cL 
„    ringers  for  the  17th  day  of  November,  1*.  7(i» 
„    for  20  stone  of  lead,  30s, 

1595. 

Received  for  William  Westland's  burial  in  the  church,  6s.  Sd» 
Paid  the  apparitor  for  faUts  in  the  churche,  2«.  8d, 

„    the  apparitor  for  suffering  a  vlaie  in  the  churche,  3a,  Sd. 
Several  sums  were  paid  this  year  tor  "  the  relief  of  poor  and  maimed  soldiers." 
P^d  on  St.  RuglCs  day'  for  bread,  drink,  and  candles,  13^^ 

1596. 

Rdd  for  a  Book  of  Prayers  concerning  the  good  success  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
navy,  1*. 

Paid  for  a  "  wyne  bottell "  (to  fetch  wine  for  the  communion),  Id 
„    for  sope,  3d.   Bread,  3d   3  stone  of  cheese,  4^.,  and  a  strike  of  barley  for  St.  Hugh's 
day,  3«.  2dL 

1598, 

Paid  for  bread,  drink,  and  candles  on  St.  Hugh's  day,  3s.  Ad, 

„    for  eight  ringers  on  St.  Hugh's  day,  4«. 
To  Thomas  Tomson  for  the  "  dogges'  whyppynge"  out  of  the  church,  \s.     He  was  called 
bellfnan  next  year,  and  paid  the  same  salarv. 
To  Mr.  Fendyke  for  the  Kynge's  Marshal  Benche,  4«.  Ad 


1  St.  Hugh's  day. 

*  St.  Htigh  was  Bishop  of  lincohi,  and  justly 
considered  the  second  founder  of  Lincohi  Cathedral ; 
he  died  circa  1200.  There  was  also  the  littlb 
St.  Hugh,  the  boy  martyr,  who  was  crucified 
by  the  Jews  of  Lincoln,  as  it  is  charged,  about 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  great  St.  Hugh ; 


what  connexion  either  of  these  had  with  Leverton 
we  do  not  know.  The  17th  of  November  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Bishop  St.  Hugh ;  it  was  there- 
fore to  him  that  the  annual  honours  were  paid  at 
Leverton,  and  they  appear  to  have  commenced  in 
1594,  long  after  the  Reformation. 

4d 
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1599. 


PflJd  for  parchment  for  a  new  register  book,  7*.  Into  this  hook  thfi  oLd  register  9U 
tranearibeJ,  ftuil  Brf.  4dL  *'paitle  for  the  wryttyitge,*' 

Raid  for  the  ^' relief  of  maimed  aoldiera  and  hospitals,  17#.  AeL*  This  was  levied  on  th* 
parwh  at  the  rate  of  4(i  per  week.  The  bread  and  wioe  for  the  communion  waa  paid  for 
tliLs  year  hj  a  rate  of  ^.  upon  each  communicant^  which  raised  15*.  ^ 

1600. 

Paid  for  "  removing  the  cro$sc  in  the  cAu^A-jMwti,  and  Ityinge  rA«  ^onB  at  far  vriitin^ 
UCC(/ftinptA  on(?)  Ia  \tV^ 

t^iid  for  a  strike  of  molt  to  l>e  brewed  ogfutist  St.  Ifuijfi's  day»  for  ringera  then,  3c  4ft 
For  two  peck&  of  wheat  and  rye  then  for  bretul  for  this  same  ringers  at  the  same  day,  24, 

IGOL 

This  year,  18^.  ICKi.  was  paid  for  the  relief  of  maimed  and  old  Roldiers. 
A  new  ''  carpet  cloth  "*  for  the  communion-table  cost  1 U,  (Ji,  and  cloth  for  a  new  aurpto 
uaking,  8**  6ct 

1603. 

The  celebration  of  St  Hugh's  day  thia  year  cost  13*.  in  maltj  wheat  and  iy^  bee^  whit*- 

bread^  oandlee,  &o^ 

1605. 

Paid  to  the  Lonl  Bbhop  ,  ,  .  .  of  the  Globe  I^Anda^  and  "for  a  pair  of  terriers  makirg  of 

the  samOj  4^^^     For  a  TaTOe  of  Conaa  an  Ai-ticlo  book,  10<i     A  man  e  daya 

wliitenijig  the  church,  7*.    A  new  Praj  he  King's  Majesty ,  S<L     Two  matta  for 

tlie  church  hearse,  1j,     Mr,  John  Hcale  „  _  ^  "  for  settmg  up  the  Kyuge's  Majestj^a 

nrms.     For  wnttjTig  tlie  order  of  placing  inhabit&ntB  in  their  rfoofef  in  the  churchy 

8dJ*    The  scats  or  "  Hooles"  in  the  churcl  aade  thia  year, 

1606. 

An  a£»eAament  made  for  **  reparation ''  of  the  church,  &c.,  amountiag  to  tL  17#.  7dL  Bud 
for  a  board  to  glue  on  the  Table  of  Consanguinity,  2<i 

1607. 

Paid  for  a  new  Common  Prayer-book,  7s.  6ci 

1610. 

Oak  wood  for  stools,  6d,    Bread  and  drink  for  the  ringers,  the  5th  of  November,  2&  2cL 

1611. 

A  rate  of  Id.  an  acre  this  year  raised  7L  lOs^  showing  that  1800  acres  were  assessed.  Ale 
on  Plough  Monday,  Is.  The  whole  of  the  churchwardens'  expenses  this  year  were  U.  Ss. 
Paid  for  wood  to  make  a  bier,  and  the  making,  Ss.  lOd. 

Many  Goodricks  and  Westlands  were  buri^  in  this  church  about  this  time,  the  usual  fee 
was  6s.  Sd. 

1612. 

Bread  and  ale  on  the  ringing  day,  Ss.  6d, 
A  new  pulpit  this  year  cost  3^.  lbs.  lOd. 
Thomas  Thomson  was  paid  Is.  for  whipping  dogs  out  of  the  church. 

1614. 

Bellman's  salary  paid,  1 2c?. 

The  lead  was  taken  off  the  church,  recast>  and  laid  on  again ;  the  charge  for  new  lead  was 
Is.  lOcL  per  stone. 

1615. 

A  poll-tax  of  a  penny  a-head  was  laid  on  the  parish  this  year  for  bread  and  wine  for  the 
communion  ;  it  raised  I6s.  6d.j  showing  a  population  of  198  i)erson8. 
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1619. 

Richard  Busshey  is  called  ''The  Keeper  of  the  Charter  Booke  of  Leverton  for  the 
Pens." 

1632. 

A  ooDection  of  lOw.  5cL  was  made  in  the  parish  church  of  Lererton  for  the  repairs  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  London. 

1639. 

An  order  was  made  at  a  yestry  for  "  determining  the  women  to  their  respective  places  in 
the  church ;"  among  the  names  mentioned,  are  those  of  Hugbody,  Julian,  Sharpe,  King, 
Lightfoot)  Fhysick,  Welboume,  and  Parker.  Six  seats  were  appropriated  to  the  females, 
and  forty-one  persons  are  mentioned.' 

From  1600  to  about  1650,  the  names  of  Busshey,  Clay,  Greene,  Bell,  West- 
land,  Hugbody,  Lawis,  Parr,  Gilbert,  Pell,  Munk,  Harwood,  and  Sharpe,  are 
the  most  common  among  the  parish  officers. 

1670. 

The  Kin^s  arms  painted,  and  3^.  5$,  paid  to  the  painter. 

From  this  time  nothing  of  any  particular  interest  occurs  in  the  Church- 
wardens' Accounts. 

In  1758,  oaths  were  made,  on  the  interment  of  various  individuals,  that — 

^They  were  buried  in  wooUen,  as  the  law  directs,  and  that  the  cofi&ns  were  not  lined  or 
&ced  with  anytiung  which  was  not  made  of  sheep*s  wooL" 

m  1768,— 

**  A  brief  was  read,  and  collection  made  of  2$,  lld^  for  relief  to  people  of  the  Yaudois  in 
Savoy." 


OVERSEERS'  ACCOUNTS- 

1563. 

The  number  of  "  inhabitans  whych  be  able  to  relieve  the  pore  and  ympotent  peeple,"  was 
34 ;  the  number  *^  of  those  persons  that  bee  ympotent,  necdie,  and  poore  people,  that  be  not 
abel  to  live  of  themselves,  was  4."    The  amount  collected  for  their  relief  was  488.  2cL 

1565. 

Given  to  John  Broke  and  Thomas  Richardson,  poor  scholars  of  Oxford,  I2d.  Given  to 
Jasper  Pratt  of  Downham,  Norfolk,  for  that  his  house  was  burned,  being  licensed  by  the 
Queen's  license,  Sd,  Given  to  certain  proctors  for  poor  houses,  and  others  having  license 
to  gather  alms  at  sundry  times,  6s,  &d. 


Number  of  parish  poor,  10. 


1566. 
1571. 


In  this  year,  and  several  others  about  this  period,  occurs  "  relief  to  poore  mariners  and 
others  who  were  robbed  upon  the  seas,"  and  "  by  pyrates." 

Given  to  a  poor  man  who  had  a  license  £pom  Lord  Willoughby,  1*.  To  Thomas  Kanzard, 
scholar  of  Cambridge,  "  towards  Exhibicon,"  3».  44.    "  To  a  pore  scholar  of  TattHsaU,"  6<L 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  curious  coin- 
cidence tliat  within  seven  years  of  this  time,  Tiz. 
1646,  the  people  of  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  United 
States,  recorded  the  names  of  the  townsfolk  as  they 
woe  seated  in  the  meeting-house.     The  toomen't 


ieats  were  assigned  in  the  middle ;  they  occupying 
seat  4,  a  **  sister  OUbtrt "  being  one  of  the  names 
mentioned. — ^eip  England  Hist,  and  Oeneal,  Re- 
gistsTt  July  1860,  p.  229. 
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Belief  to  lliomas  Berry,  a  "  pore  sooIat  of  Oxford/  LOd' 

1573- 
**  A  guiheryxige  for  the  Qaeen'a  Bynchc,  8dl" 

1574. 

**  Giyen  for  the  diecharge  of  John  Towtytige,  his  excommuiiicatioD,  12JI"    **  To  the  town- 
Bhippe  of  Sybsey  for  the  repairs  of  their  churdie,  3«.  4ii" 


**  Given  for  the  diecham  of  Agnes  To 
oertainp^OMTi,*  \%iL ;  andagain  in  1577, 1 


,  her  exoommunicatioti,  2s,  6d**    **  Gitbd  to 

the  pooro  in  the  houae  at  W^ynghaiDj  8i 


1578, 
Qiyen  to  the  waiftU  of  Boston^  2«.    To  a  ''  lame  man  that  led  a  hlinde  man^  6c^" 

1679. 


J 


Twelve  paiipen  reodyed  relief,  amoimtiii^  to  45i.  4J1  Amount  of  overaoer*^  disbun^ 
mentfl,  47*.  ^   To  the  "crowner  for  the  dcathe  of  Jwuea  Sympsonj  13«*  4«i" 

1583. 
Biohaxd  Eb^s  wifo  received  for  "  nursing  A^ea  Totingo  for  one  hole  year,  34^.  4<i*' 

1586. 
"Payd  for  two  payre  of  hoae  and  two  payra  of  shosej  17d" 

159L 

Paid  for  4  yards  of  woollen  serge  for  a  coat  and  coife  for  Agnes  Tootinge,  3ff.  4(i. ;  for 
making  the  same  and  lining,  Is. ;  6«.  Sd,  a  quarter  was  paid  for  the  board  of  this  female 
pauper ;  Sd.  paid  for  bread  and  drink  at  a  funeral ;  6d  for  "  wyndyng  "  a  corpse  for  burial ; 
and  \8.  2d.  for  a  wyndynge  sheete. 

1592. 
Paid  to  William  Browne  for  the  education  of  Edward  Elrocke  for  4  years,  40». 

1594. 

Paid  for  6  yards  of  clothe  to  make  two  wenches*  cotes,  9s, ;  for  a  pair  of  shoes  for  the 
''  towue's  man/*  I6d, ;  for  his  gaskins,  I2d, 


Paid  for  two  pecks  of  barley,  13c?. 


1595. 


1596. 


A  smoke  for  Agnes  Tootynge  cost  Sd. ;  3  calf  skins  are  charged  2s.  3d,]  2  yards  and  a  half 
of  linen,  IQd. ;  and  half  a  yard  of  wooUen  cloth,  Sd, 


*  It  ^BS  common  in  the  scholastic  ages  for 
scholars  to  wander  about  getting  money  to  support 
them  at  the  universities.  In  a  poem  in  MS.  Lans- 
downCf  No.  762,  the  husbandman,  complaining  of 
the  many  burdens  he  supports,  in  taxes  to  the 
court,  payments  to  the  church,  and  charitable  con- 
tributions of  different  kinds,  enumerates  among  the 
Matter  the  alms  to  scholars, — 


''Then  cometh  derkys  of  Oxford,  and  mak  their 
mone, 
To  her  scole-hire  they  must  have  money.*' 

— See  Mr.  Wright's  new  edition  of  Piers  PloV' 
manU  Vision,  vol.  ii.  p.  525. 
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1598. 

.  The  darke  paid  4(1  for  a  burial^  led.  for  two  bushels  of  coals,  and  I6d,  for  apair  of  shoes. 
Three  jards  of  freese  cost  2s.  Sd.^  and  making  a  coat  and  hose,  8d.  For  making  a  stranger's 
grayeL  Set,  and  for  mending  Widow  Warded  boy's  head,  I2d.  To  a  poor  man  with  the 
Baroad  Seal  (several  times ;  sometimes  Qd,,  sometimes  4d.)  To  the  Queen's  Marshal's  Seal, 
ed.  To  the  Admirals'  Seal,  6d. 
Pedd  for  2  bushels  of  ooals,  ISdL 

1624 
Eaid  to  William  Horfitt^  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turk,  6d. 

1627. 

Two  acres  of  arable  land,  given  to  the  poor  by  Mr.  Fendyko,  were  rented  for  13s.  4d. 
Other  land  belonging  to  the  pjoor  was  rented  for  1^.  2s.  6c?.,  and  20s.  9d.  was  received  for  the 
interest  of  the  town's  money  in  the  hands  of  three  individuals.  The  money  so  loaned  was 
13/L  (the  interest  was  therefore  about  8  per  cent)  A  culver  rent  of  Hd.  was  paid  for  the  land, 
and  the  balance,  22. 16«.  2^.  distributed  amonff  fifteen  poor  persons. 

Similar  amounts  were  rendered  for  1628  and  1629. 

1630. 

A  note  of  the  town's  stock  in  Leverton  this  year.  In  money  in  the  said  year,  2L  6$.  lOd.; 
Sptmai^ mole pricieU and spytUeSy*"^  4s.Sd.;  one 2yn wAee20,* prysed at  ls.2d, 

1631. 

Seven  parish  apprentices  placed  out  this  year,  the  names  of  the  apprentices,  those  of  the 
persons  who  took  them,  and  of  the  bearers  (or  securities  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
apprentices),  are  given  at  length. 

1635. 

Three  acres  of  pasture  were  given  to  the  poor  by  Simon  Clarke,  which  were  rented  for 
3d<.  per  annum. 

1662. 

Churchwardens*  expenses,  16L  lid  Overseers',  22^  I9s.  Zd.  ConstabW  (double  its 
average  amount),  32^  I6s.  Sd,  and  dykereeves',  461.  lOs. 

1692. 

The  town  now  owned  6  acres  of  Ings  land,  3i  acres  of  arable  land,  and  2i  of  pasture, 
which  rented  together  for  3^  lbs.  6d  ^ 

1758. 
Jane  BuiSam  was  allowed  18c^  a-week  "  tiU  her  cow  calved." 

1759 
Ihe  poor-house  erected. 


CONSTABLES'  ACCOUNTS. 

1617. 

P^d  for  whipping  "fellows"  (sum  not  stated). 

1625. 

Paid  for  dinners  of  seven  soldiers,  and  one  constable,  and  two  ^— ,  at  the  muster  at 
Boston,  18«.  4d. 

'  Instmments  for  destroying  mqles  and  catting  up  thistles.  *  linea  iHieel. 
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fVoviaion  of  beeves  and  muttons,  6L^.Sd.  Jmtinson  of  Boston  for  eighC  iniifi]c:«tB,  U, 
TKiiiiin^  at  Eouint^n,  4j.  (ki.  Powder  and  matches,  3*.  Od.  Training  four  uien  BtJYeii  dkja 
and  a  pJte  mending  19^,  6^. 

1628. 

Paid  for  whipping  boya  out  of  the  town  to  Leake  or  Wrsngle,  gonsrally  Sd.  each* 

1630. 

Char^gea  of  four  men  training  at  Boston^  6*.  id.  Provision  of  butter^  tp^jr,  and  chtrttm, 
12*.  OiJ.  Vfdd  for  n-  pound  and  a  half  of  powder,  2*,,  1  yard  of  red  inkle^  3*/.  Proviflioa  of 
iKxvei  ond  vi^Uton^f  5(>  2f*  SU*    ^d  when  we  vent  to  Klrton  ^  to  hind  over  |A«  gU  Aowh,** 

1632. 


J 


Richard  Drureo,  a  vagrant,  for  hi^  pas" 
Spencer  for  dressing  the  i^rmonr,  ^l    ^ 
tofl,  2*.  St/.     A  warrant  for  Getirgo  I 
For  two  pikeSj  13*.  4<i?.     A  pouna  of  , 
before  the  lieutenant)  2m,  6a* 


Paid  to  Simon  Hobater  of  Leake, 
^Ujfhfor  the  preventing  danger  oj  \ 
Btateo.    Given  for  the  reliefof  eigliwvu  ^i^ 


■''PpiTu/f  and  relief,  &J.  Paid  to  Gregorie 
m  and  at  the  show  of  artiUerie  at  Fish- 
fore  the  Justices  about  the  armour^  U 
.  4d*    P&id  at  tho  show  of  our  armour 


)r  going  to  Sir  Anthony  Irby^  ff^r  teoM  to 
^xcUU  Aeepfrom  Bo(tarid{}\  amount  not 


1637, 


I 


"  A  note  of  all  the  armca  that  we,  the  oonstables,  have  received  this  2Tth  day  of  lAtx^ 
1637 ;  William  Paaner,  and  Heiuy  Willbye,  consUibles. 

^  Imprtmis  : — 3  muskets,  2  rcBte,  2  pairs  of  bctndali^t^  1  pair  of  moulds,  2  itcatervrSf  S 

v}ormeMt  2  corsleta,  6  ewerd%  fi  belte^  6  head  geerea,  and  2  coraleta  that  is  not  ahowen^ 

pikes, 

"  Things  wantb^  in  these  armeft :— 3  head-geeres  hning,  3  oHea  of  atringo,  1  rcst^  l  pair 
of  bandcUiers^  1  pair  of /sf c«j,  1  pair  of  monlda,  1  ^coit^rtr^  1  wonvw,  3  powdeM)oxe3. 

'' Things  that  tho  Surlitsior  must  provide  for  tho  armes ;  3  head  gcer  liuinga,  1  pair  of 
feces,  3  elles  of  stringe." 

In  1692,  the  following  note  occurs : — 

"  In  ringing  the  passing  peal,  it  has  been  time  out  of  mind  customary,  for  a  man  thai 
dies,  to  toll  12  tolls.  For  a  woman,  9  tolls.  They  are  accounted  man  or  woman  at  the  age 
of  16  or  18  years.    For  yoimg  persons,  a  male,  7  tolls ;  a  female,  6  tolls." 


We  have  omitted  in  the  proper  place  the  following  notices  of  some  of  the 
principal  families  formerly  resident  in  this  parish. 

Of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bohuns,  Edward  Bohun,  knight,  and  William  de 
Bohun,  were  assessed  to  a  subsidy  raised  in  Leverton  in  1303.  George  Bohun 
resided  in  Boston  in  1523. 

Of  the  BussEYS,  Thomas  Busee  was  a  member  of  the  Gxdld  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  Boston  in  1336 ;  and  John  de  Bussey  was  one  of  the  representatives 
in  Parliament  for  the  county  in  1383,  1389,  1391,  and  1394.^ 

The  Clements  family  resided  in  Leverton.  Branches  of  the  family  also 
resided  in  Freiston,  Benington,  and  Leake,  in  1333.  Adam  de  Clements  is 
mentioned  in  the  "  Parliamentary  Writs,"  vol.  iL  p.  190,  anno  1318.« 


^  Sir  Hew  de  Bussey  was  one  of  the  IdDCola- 
shire  knights  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
'  This  family  is  callml  Clements  of  Leverton ; 
1  Sims  cnomeratcs  pedigrees,  showing  its  con- 


nexion by  intermarriage  with  the  Bells  of  Bening- 
ton and  the  Tamwoiths  of  Leake. — Sims'  /mtoTf 
p.  171. 
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The  earliest  mention  we  find  of  the  Oiuebt  family  is  in  1662,  when  Thomas 
Gilbert  was  overseer  of  the  poor.  William  Gilbert  was  churchwarden  in  1696, 
and  Abel  Gilbert  in  1702 :  this  latter  married  Mrs.  Anne  Cheyney  of  Boston, 
at  Skirbeck,  in  1722. 

The  family  of  Julian  was  early  settled  at  Leverton;  we  do  not  find  any 
notice  of  them  beyond  what  we  have  already  stated.  A  branch  of  the  family 
resided  at  Leake  as  early  as  1333,  and  the  family  is  also  mentioned  in  1576. 
The  last  notice  we  find  of  the  family,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  in  1738,  when 
Artliur  Julian  of  Frampton  married  Alice  Julian  of  Wyberton. 

A  WnuAM  DB  Leverton  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1256. 

The  Westland  family  is  mentioned  in  Jjeverton  in  1547,  but  it  was  estab- 
lished in  Freiston  and  Benington  at  a  much  earlier  date.  William  Westland  of 
Leverton  is  mentioned,  in  1575,  as  distributing  30«.  to  the  poor  of  that  parish, 
left  by  his  uncle,  John  Westland  of  Benington.*  Richard  Westland  of  Lever- 
ton  was  assessed  to  the  subsidy  in  1566;  and  Maria,  William,  and  Simon 
Westland  of  Leverton,  were  assessed  to  a  subsidy  in  1597. 

^  Leverton  Re€ordi. 


leak. 


HE  parish  of  Leake  is  about  eight  mfles  norlh-ca^ 
from  Boston ;  its  nanie  is  spelt  Leche  iii  Domesday. 
Dr.  Stukelet  says  that  "  Leake  is  dern^ed  from 
LacQS,  a  watery,  marshy  place,"  llie  Domesday 
account  of  Leake  is  as  follows : — 

"  Land  of  Earl  AJan^  Leche  Hundred.  In  Leche  are  tT^^ve 
canicateaof  land  tobe  taxed  in  the  eoko  ofDrayton.  l^ad 
to  ten  plonglia-  Thirty-two  sokemeoj  and  tHirW  viJlanea, 
and  fifteen  bordars,  have  tbcro  eleven  ploughs,  and  twenty-sii  ealt-pitSj  and  thirty-four 
acres  of  meadow*  Of  thia  soke,  two  of  the  EarFs  vassals  have  two  earucates^  and  thoreifl 
two  ploughs,  and  one  bordar  and  iifteen  aalt-pitS}  and  t^u  villanea  with  ono  plough*** 

Tho  "  Testa  de  NeWII"  give  the  following  statement  respecting  Leake : — 

"  Ear!  Marfihall  held  three  cniartera  of  one  knight's  fee  m  the  villages  of  Loako  and 
Wrangle  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  one  knight's  service. 

"  The  Earl  of  Brittany  held  in  the  village  of  Leake  ten  carucates  of  land  in  socage  by  free 
service.' 

"  Warinus  de  Engayne  held  land  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  in  Leake. 

"  Simon  le  Bret  held  one  knight's  fee  of  the  Earl  of  Brittany  in  Wran^e,  and  in  Leake, 
and  in  Burgh,  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  Qilbert  de 
Righesbey,  and  Qerchard  the  son  of  Hugh,  held  land  of  the  same  honour  in  Leake,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  Ist."' 

The  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Waltham  had  free  warren  over  all  their  demesne 
lands  in  Leake,  granted  them  in  1253.* 

In  1268,  Robert  de  Kyme,  and  Beatrix  his  wife,  devised  to  John  Hek  all 
their  land  and  tenements,  rents,  homage,  and  services,  of  both  bond  and&eemen, 
in  the  parishes  of  Leake  and  Leverton  for  six  years.^  John,  the  son  of  Alan  of 
Leake,  and  John,  the  son  of  Lawrence  of  Leak,  were  jurors  on  an  inqnisi- 
tion  before  the  King's  justices  at  Stamford,  2  Edward  L  (1274).*  Ten  caru- 
cates of  land,  which  the  Earl  of  Brittany  held  in  Leake  in  1279,  yielded  lOl 
per  annum. 

In  1281,  Richard  de  Rupe,  "a  loiterer  or  wanderer,  abiding  in  Leake,  and 
Gbilfrid  de  Sutton,"  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned 


I 


t 


»  Testa  de  Nevill,  p.  314.  «  Ibid,  p.  316. 

■  Charter  RolU,  37  Henry  II L,  membrane  3. 
^Harleian  Charters,  52  Henry  III.     Land  and 
in  Tointon  and  Metheringham,  and   the 


churches  in  their  parishes,  wer«  also  indaded  in 
this  deed  as  the  property  of  Robert  Kyme. 
»  Bundrtd  RoUt,  toL  i.  348. 
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in  the  fire  at  Boston,  and  robbing  the  houses  of  the  merchants  there  of  goods, 
during  the  fire.  They  defended  themselves  against  these  charges,  and  were 
declared  not  guilty  upon  the  oaths  of  the  jury.* 

Peter  de  Savoy  held  land  in  Leake,  the  property  of  the  honour  of  Richmond, 
inl282.« 

In  tlie  subsidy  of  a  ninth  assessed  upon  agricultural  stock  and  produce,  levied 
in  1297,  the  parish  of  Leake  was  assessed  V6L  11«.  2d ;'  the  amount  of  the  tax 
was  consequently,  IL  lOs.  IfdL  To  this  subsidy,  Alan  de  Rie  was  assessed  for 
2  horses,  7«. ;  4  oxen,  IL  6s,  ScL;  2  heifers,  8«. ;  6  cows,  It  4«. ;  10  sheep,  10*. ; 
9  swine,  6». ;  2  qrs.  of  wheat,  6s, ;  3  qrs.  of  maslin,  7s.  6cL ;  2  qrs.  of  barley,  4«. ; 
2  qrs.  of  beans,  4«. ;  3  qrs.  of  oats,  4^. ;  hay  and  fodder,  5s. ;  2  carts,  \s,  \0d. 
Amount  of  assessment,  5L  14«.     Amount  of  tax,  \2s.  Sd, 

John,  the  son  of  Henrt,  was  assessed  for  1  horse,  Ss. ;  2  oxen,  10^. ;  1  cow, 
5s. ;  1  stirk,  3s. ;  1  qr.  of  wheat,  Ss. ;  2  qrs.  of  maslin,  5s.;   1  qr.  of  beans,  2s. ; 

1  qr.  of  oats.  Is.  4d. ;  hay  and  fodder,  2s.  6d. ;  1  cart.  Is.  Amount  of  assess- 
ment, IL  15s.  lOd. ;  of  tax,  3s.  ll^d. 

Alan  de  Gbimscroft  was  assessed  for  1  cow,  5s. ;    1  horse,  3s. ;    1  qr.  of 
maslin,  2s.  6d. ;  hay  and  fodder,  \s.     Assessment,  1  \s.  6<L    Tax,  Is.  3^ 
Ralph,  the  son  of  Henrt,  was  assessed  for  2  horses,  Ss. ;  4  oxen,  1/.  6s.  Sd. ; 

2  heifers,  Ss.;  3  cows,  1 5s.;  13  sheep,  135.;  3  qrs.  of  wheat,  9s.;  4  qrs.  of 
maslin,  lOs. ;  2  qrs.  of  barley,  4s. ;  3  qrs.  of  beans,  6s. ;  2  qrs.  of  oats,  2s.  Sd. ; 
hay  and  fodder,  5s.  6d. ;  2  carts,  2s.  Amount  of  assessment,  5L  ds.  lOd. ;  of 
tax,  I2s.  2|<2. 

Thus  the  parish  of  Leake  was  assessed  for  6  horses,  10  oxen,  11  cows,  1  stirk, 
4  heifers,  9  swine,  23  sheep;  hay  and  fodder,  14«. ;  6  qrs.  of  wheat,  10  qrs.  of 
maslin,  6  qrs.  of  oats,  6  qrs.  of  beans  and  peas,  4  qrs.  of  barley,  and  5 
carts,  &c.* 

About  the  year  1300,  "Three  women  were  apprehended  for  the  death  of 
Richard,  the  son  of  Elye,  in  the  village  of  Leeke ;  one  was  fined  2s.  Sd. ; 
another  had  no  goods ;  and  the  third  was  condemned  to  be  hung."* 

Li  1306,  the  following  persons  held  land  in  Leake,  which  had  been  the  pro- 
perty of  Walter  Engayne.  John,  son  of  Ralph  de  Leake,  held  land  of  ISd. 
yearly  value ;  Nicholas  de  Grimscroft,  I6s. ;  heirs  of  Simon  Bond,  2s. ;  Haiwissa 
and  Matilda  Warrok  (sisters),  ISd.^  William,  son  of  Ralph  de  Leverton,  and 
Alicia  his  wife,  recovered,  in  the  King's  court  at  Lincoln,  their  right  from 
Alan,  son  of  William  of  Leake,  of  half  an  acre  of  land  in  Leverton.'^ 

In  1313  (6  Edward  II.)  the  King  granted  to  Nicholas  de  Lek  free  warren 
over  all  his  demesne  lands  in  Leake.® 

In  1320,  John,  the  son  of  Alan  de  Hundegate  de  Leek,  had  a  suit  in  the 
King's  court  at  Boston,  with  John,  the  son  of  Simon  de  Leek,  respecting  land 
and  tenements  in  Leake.^ 

In  1327,  the  parish  of  Leake  was  assessed  15L  Ss.  T^d.^^ 

Nicholas  de  Grymescroft  de  Leek,  and  his  heir  for  ever,  had  free  warren 
granted  over  all  his  demesne  lands  in  Leake,  in  1333.^* 

The  parish  of  Leake  was  taxed  212.  to  a  subsidy  of  a  tenth,  7  Edward  III. ;  ^^ 
and  again  20 1  14«.  4^d.  to  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  in  the  same  year.  It  is 
evident,  that  these  subsidies  were  levied  upon  different  persons  or  different 
species  of  property,  or  upon  varying  assessments,  for  the  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth 


>  Assize  RolU,  9  Edward  I. 

7  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.y  p.  160. 

■  Inqvis,  post  Mortem^  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

«  Charter  Rolls,  No.  67. 

*  This  was  the  largest  assessment  in  the  hun- 

» Rot.  Orig.  Abbreviatio,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 

dred,  that  of  Boston  being  only  11/.  0«.  Ud. 

'0  Subsidy  Rolls. 

*  Subsidy  Rolls.                *  Assize  Rolls. 

»'  Charter  Rolls,  7  Edward  III.  No.  65. 

•  Pipe  Rolls,  34  Edward  I. 

'«  Subsidy  Rolls. 

4e 

auiouuts  to  very  nearly  aa  much  as  tliat  of  a  tenth.  The  fifteenth  was  levied  upon 
164  pei'sons*  In  the  list  are  found  the  names  of  Tounebyrd  (TiTunard),  Brett, 
BussVj  Harrald,  Thorohl,  K\T\g^  Meres,  Hart,  Ermyn,  Munk,  Palmer,  Graves, 
Wayte,  West,  Fendyk,  CiiUyonr,  Spencer,  Sherman,  Hundegate,  Grimescroft, 
Chapman,  Pynsoij,  Godwin,  Ktred,  Gerard^  Clay,  Clement,  Hook,  Baudrick,  fl 
Leekj  Moss,  Pedwardynj  Pynder^  and  Turner/  ™ 

The  clnirch  at  Leake  was  assessed  at  *29L  to  a  subsidy  of  a  none  in  1340,^ 

In  1341,  when  a  grant  was  ma^le  by  Parliament  for  the  free  exjxjrtation  of 
30,000  sacks  of  wool,  the  proportion  alhjwetl  to  Leake  was  4  sacks  8  stones 
Oi  Ibs/^  Roger  dc  Grymscroft  and  Walter  Harold  of  I^eake  are  mentioned  as 
merchants  of  the  staple  in  136fX* 

In  1371j  Laurence  de  Leek  held,  for  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Rcvesby,  of 
the  honour  of  Richmond,  40j.  rent  iu  Saltfleet-cros3,  Danescroft,and  Drj^t^croft, 
in  Leake  and  Friskney,^ 

By  a  deed,  dated  1374,  Andi-eas    de 
Comngsby,  Ro^er  de  Boys,  knif^ht 

tiersi  hia   capital   messuage,   and 

In  1389^  the  King  confirmed  to  tl 
of  free  warren  over  all  their  demej 
them,  in  1253,  by  Henry  IlL^ 

When  the  tax  of  U,  upon  each  be 


Leeke  granted  to  John  de  Boys  of 

brother,  Jolui  Belle  de  Leeke,  and 

lands,  SeCf  and    his    windmill  in 

and  Convent  of  Waltham  the  ^rrant 
«  in  Leake,  which  had  been  made 

, '  lergyruan  was  levied  in  1,S77,  tJie 
only  person  who  paid  it  was  Thomus^  wno  tj  callctl  Chaplain  at  the  Chan  try » 
Seven  unbeneficed  clergymen  paid  4f/,  each,  namely,  Richard,  the  curate  of  tfie 

[rtory  ;   William,  the  chaplain  of  the  parisl i ;  Thomas,  chaplain  ;   William  de 

itoft,  John  de  Wigtoft,  Robert  Towlyn,  aiid  John,  chaplain  to  Andrew  de 
Lrcek."  In  1381,  when  a  subsidy  of  20  croats  each  was  levied  upon  all  clergy- 
menj  bcneficctl  or  unbeneficed,  tlie  church  was  said  to  be  vacant,  but  ten  persons, 
desisrnated  as  "  chaplains  in  Leek,"  paid  6^.  8(f-  oach,^ 

AVjihi  r  IVdxvardlue,  Es^],,  held  ji  capital  mesiftuage  called  Thometoft,  and 
sixty  acres  of  arable  land  and  pasture  in  Leake,  9  Henry  VI.  (1431).*° 

The  town  of  Leake  was  assessed  12L  lOsAd.  to  a  subsidy  levied  35  Henry  VIIL 
(1543).  Among  the  names  mentioned  are  those  of  Bawtrey,  Davy,  Foster, 
rykering,  Paynson,  Julyan,  Shepherd,  Munk,  Lawson,  and  Huddleson.** 

When  the  T^aZor  EcclesiaMicus  was  taken  (1535),  the  Priory  of  Greenfield 
held  land  in  Leake  producing  13s.  4c/.  annually. ^^  The  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Kirkstead  held  in  Leake  land  of  the  annual  value  of  3s.  4:<L 

A  subsidy  was  levied  upon  lands  and  goods  in  1546  (38  Henry  VHL)  To 
this  subsidy  four  persons  paid  Si,  Ss,  Ad.  for  their  goods,  and  eight  persons 
IZ.  15s,  for  their  land;  the  goods  paying  lOd.  in  the  pound  upon  their  assessed 
value,  and  the  land  Is.  8d.  upon  that  value  per  pound.^^ 

The  names  of  Davey,  Green,  Julyan,  Munk,  Knight,  Painson,  Bawdrey,  and 
Lark,  occur.  Robert  Dymoke  held  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  in 
Leake  in  1549.^* 

In  1554,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Leake  asked  for  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  their  rights  by  ancient  charters  and  grants, — 


'  Subsidt/  Rolls.  The  number  of  names  of  a 
Danish  or  Scandinavian  origin  in  this  list  is  notice - 
able. 

'^  Subsidy  Rolls.  ^  Ibid. 

*  Inquis.  ad  quod  damnum, 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

^  Charter  Rolls,  48  Edward  IIJ. 


^  Ibid.  U  to  13,  Richard  II.,  No.  12. 

«  Subsidy  Rolls.  » 

'"  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  iv.  p.  128. 

»  Subsidy  Rolls, 

'^  Valor  EceUsiasticus,  p.  53. 

'3  Subsidy  Rolls. 

>^  Bibl,  Harleian,  4135. 
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"  to  common  pasture  for  cattle,  and  common  of  turbary,  digging  and  graving  of  turf,  and 
mowing  and  cutting  of  reeds  and  grass,  in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  her  Majesty's  waste 
groimds  and  marshes,  called  the  East  and  West  Fens,  with  their  right  to  fish  and  fowl  in 
the  said  feus,  paying  to  the  Queen  2d,  for  every  house  or  cottage  keeping  fires  or  smoke  ; 
it  appearing  that  the  tenants,  inhabitants,  and  residents,  within  the  hamlets  of  Fenthorpe, 
Middleton,  and  Hungate,  being  parcels  of  the  parish  of  Leake,  and  their  ancestors,  had  the 
rights  claimed,  and  that  the  charter  and  grant  thereof  had  been  formerly  kept  in  a  chest  in 
Leake  church,  but  had  been  lost,  and  that  one  Alexander  Leake  had  a  copy  of  such 
charter."  * 

Richard  Westland  held  much  land  in  Leake  in  1563.- 

Thomas  Fyrnie  brought  a  suit  against  William  Fynne,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  redeem  land  in  Leake  held  by  Peter  Fynne,  the  plaintiff's  late 
father,  for  a  long  term  of  yeai's,  and  mortgaged  by  him.  Subsequently  William 
Fynne,  an  infant,  brought  suit  against  Peter  Fynne,  claiming,  as  heir,  two 
messuages,  and  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Leake,  the  estate  of  William  Fynne, 
hisgrandfather.' 

There  was  a  great  mortality  in  Leake  in  1587  and  1588,  the  deaths  within 
twelve  months  (November  1587  to  November  1588)  being  104.  We  can  only 
approximate  to  the  population  at  that  period.  In  1565,  the  parish  contained 
127  houses,  which,  at  the  average  of  five  persons  to  each  house,  made  a  popula- 
tion of  635  people.  The  mortality  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  therefore 
about  one  in  six,  or  16f  per  cent  per  annum.  A  similar  mortality  prevailed 
about  this  time  in  every  town  in  the  neighbourhood  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 
The  deaths  in  Leake  during  the  preceding  year  were  twenty-five,  and  in  the 
succeeding  one  seventeen.* 

In  1591,  a  subsidy  was  levied,  to  which  five  persons  were  assessed  271.  upon 
land,  and  three  persons  32 i  upon  goods ;  the  rate  of  the  subsidy  is  not  stated.* 

The  parish  of  Leake  was  taxed  ISl.  17 s.  4c?.  to  a  subsidy  in  1593,  and 
12L  17«.  4(L  to  one  in  1597.  To  this  latter  subsidy,  twenty-seven  persons  were 
taxed.  Among  them  are  the  names  of  Rice,  Bawtree,  Greby,  Julyan,  Darby, 
Monke,  Fenne,  Chapman,  Pell,  Goodwin,  Bushey,  Hopster,  Pickering,  Leake, 
Bayley,  and  Barefoote.^ 

In  1602,  William  Dyneley  brought  suit  against  William  Westland,  for  the 
rent  of  grounds  in  Leake  called  Ponge  Lands,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Skirbeck 
and  honour  of  Richmond,  formerly  conveyed  by  Sir  John  Hussey,  knight,  to 
the  Guild  of  St  Mary  at  Boston.*^  In  the  same  year,  Robert  Stephenson, 
Queen's  farmer,  brought  suit  against  Edward  Gough  and  Thomas  Ward  re- 
specting a  disputed  claim  to  right  of  fishing  in  Leake.** 

The  parish  was  taxed  7L  As.,  9t  158.  4id.,  and  18i  18«.  8^.  to  subsidies  levied 
in  the  years  1610,  1624,  and  1629,  respectively.^ 

In  1642,  the  inhabitants  of  Leake  were  taxed  43/.  3«.  6rf.  to  a  subsidy ;  122 
persons  were  assessed  to  tliis  subsidy;  but  this  number  included  many  owners  of 
land  in  the  parish,  who  did  not  reside  there,  and  who  are  marked  in  the  margin 
as  ^^  foreners."*^  Among  the  residents  are  the  names  of  Thomas  Darby,  Esq., 
Edmund  Hunston,  gentleman,  Bawtree,  Lawson,  Hobster,  Bushey,  Bland, 
Pinchbeck,  Whiting,  Pell,  Drewry,  Dyneley,  Saule,  Fynn,  Gannock,  Shepherd, 
Reed,  Ampleford,  Painson,  and  Burton. 

In  1661,  thirty-two  inhabitants  of  the  parish  subscribed  9t  5«.  \0d.  to  a 
voluntary  gift  to  the  King.^° 

'  Calendar  to  Proceedings  in  the  Duchy  Court  of  *  Harleian  MSS.,  No.  366. 

Lancaster,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.  e  Subsidy  Rolls. 

3  P:;c^fdJr;t  C^r :;,,  ^^  ^  Queen  Eliza.  \  ^«'-^.r.  of  Pl^f^9S.  Ducky  Court  of  Lan. 

beth,  vol.  ii.  p":  295,  and  p.  315.^  ^^t      '  I      '"'  ^*    ^* 

*  Leake  Parish  Register.    The  deaths  in  Framp-  Jotd.  p.  484. 

ton  in  1586  were  130  ;  the  average  of  the  two  pre-  "  Subsidy  Rolls.                                  '•  Ibid. 
ceding  and  the  three  subsequent  years  was  30. 
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In  1670,  a  collection  was  made  in  Leake  Church  of  li  11«.  6Jdl  for  the 
redeeming  of  "  the  English  taken  by  the  Turks  this  year." 

In  1673,  the  town  of  Leake  was  taxed  7L  4«.  to  a  subsidy.*  The  Parish 
Register  states  in  "  1673.  This  year  it  was  dangerous  riding  down  the  Hunffote 
at  Midsummer.  Several  boats  were  rowed  over  the  highway  out  of  the  Quarle$ 
into  the  Church  Leedesy  at  the  Easter  tide.**  The  following  entry  also  occurs: — 
"  Post/iumous  Base,  son  of  a  vagrant,  baptized  7th  of  February,  buried  20th 
February,  1673." 

There  are  few  particulars  recorded  respecting  any  manorial  rights  in  Leake. 
Ralph  Earl  of  Westmoreland  is  stated  to  have  held  the  manor  of  Leake,  and 
land  in  that  parish,  in  1426.*  This  manor  was  called  the  manor  of  Burteshall 
in  Leake.  John  Leeke  of  Leake,  Esq.,  held  the  manor  of  Leake  in  1475, 
and  states,  in  his  will,  dated  in  that  year,  that  he  held  the  same  "  of  the  ^ift 
and  feoffment  of  Sir  John  Mascham,  knight;"  he  devised  this  manor  to  his  wife, 
Rose,  for  her  life,  and  afterwards  to  his  son,  Alexander,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns ;  and,  in  case  of  want  of  heirs,  it  was  devised  to  ^*  Our  Ladye's  Gylde  of 
Boston."^  Sir  William  Hussey  held  the  manor  of  Leake,  as  part  of  the  soke  of 
Skirbeck,  3  and  4  Philip  and*  Mary*  (1556-57).  It  was  afterwards  in  the 
hands  of  the  Preston  family,  and,  in  1821,  was  held  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Grery, 
in  right  of  his  wife  as  heiress  of  the  Prestons.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Samuel  Richard  Fydell,  Esq.  Various  parts  of  the  parish  are  desimated  as 
Nundale,  Brigholm,  Gosper,  Pode  Lane,  Shipmarsh,  Chantry  Pits,  Hungate, 
Sandholms,  the  Gride,  Finkle  Street,  Hopper-dale,  Sea  Dykes,  Stone  Green, 
and  Hum's  End.* 


THE  CHURCH. 


"  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  two  porches,  a  chancel,  and  a  low  tower  steeple. 
The  following  extract  from  an  old  register  relates  to  the  latter  :  *  Leake  steeple  was  begun 


'  Subsidy  Rolls. 

-  Inquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  iv.  pp.  102  and  103. 

3  Close  Rolh  15  Edward  IV.  in  21(7. 


^  Pi'di^rrce  of  the  Hussey  fuiuiiy. — Crkasly*s 
S lea/or d,  p.  109. 

•  Acre  Books,  1812  and  1R13. 
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to  be  builded  a.d.  1490,  and  was  finished  a.d.  1547,  so  that  it  was  in  building  fifty-seven 
vears.  The  sum  of  money  received  by  the  churchwardens  during  all  the  time  of  the 
building  thereof,  amounted  to  3591.  14«.  lOcL,  or  thereabouts/* 

"  The  steeple  is  a  heavy  and  ill-proportioned  structure,  and  appears,  by  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  to  have  been  intended  at  first  to  be  much  higher  ;  but,  from  some  circumstance, 
prematurely  finished.  It  has  buttresses  at  the  angles  in  seven  stages ;  in  the  west  front  is 
a  low  pointed  entrance  ;  above  is  a  large  window  of  six  lights  with  perpendicular  tracery 
trefoiled,  and  a  belfry  window  in  each  front  with  three  lights ;  the  parapet  is  embattled 
and  ornamented  with  gurgoyles. 

"  The  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  has  in  it  three  windows  of  three  lights  each,  with 
pointed  arches  without  tracery,  and  a  window  of  three  lights  with  ogee  arches,  ciuquefoiled, 
and  peipendicular  tracery,  trefoiled,  with  a  label  springing  from  corbel  heads.  In  the  east 
wall  is  a  late  decorated  window  of  three  lights,  with  ogee  quatrefoiled  tracery  ;  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance-door  of  this  aisle  is  a  niche,  and  there  is  also  another  above  the  apex 
of  the  arch. 

"  The  north  aisle  has  a  window  in  the  east  waU  similar  to  the  above,  and  three  others  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  same  design.  In  the  latter  is  a  window  of  two  lights,  trefoiled,  with 
a  sauare  head,  and  another  of  three  Hghts,  with  perpendicular  cinquefoiled  tracery,  having 
a  label  springing  from  corbel  heads,  one  representing  a  man  playing  the  bagpipes,  the  other 
a  woman  with  die  harpsichord  ;  in  the  west  end  is  a  window  of  three  lighte,  trefoiled. 

"  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  is  divided  on  each  side  by  buttresses  into  six  bays  ;  each 
buttress  is  ornamented  with  a  niche  having  a  canopy  richly  carved  with  projecting 
pedestals,  underneath  which  are  blank  shields  and  small  quatrefoiled  circles.  These  but- 
tresses terminate  in  crocketed  and  finialed  pediments  filled  in  with  tracery  ;  the  clerestory 
windows,  six  in  nimiber  in  each  front,  of  two  lights  each,  with  decorated  and  perpendicular 
tracery  alternately ;  the  parapet  is  plain,  with  a  good  cornice  filled  with  curiously-sculptured 


**  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave  is  an  octagonal  rood  turret  crowned  by  a  crocketed 
and  finialed  pinnacle ;  the  east  wall  is  ornamented  with  a  parapet  of  pierced  quatrefoils, 
and  at  the  apex  is  the  shaft  of  a  cross. 

"  The  south  side  of  the  chancel  has  four  windows  of  three  lights  each,  with  that  cheap 
substitute  for  Gothic  tracery-intersecting  arches  ;  these  windows  were  formerly  filled  with 
beautiful  perpendicular  tracery.  Between  the  windows  are  buttresses  of  two  stages  ending 
in  finialecf  pediments.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  door  for  the  priest,  the  north  waU  of 
the  chancel  is  similar  to  the  south  ;  the  east  end  has  neither  window  nor  cross. 

"  This  church  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  one  in  the  Norman  style,  for  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  the  nave,  in  the  interior,  are  some  remains  of  that  date ;  the  aisles  are  separ- 
ated from  the  nave  by  six  pointed  arches  on  clustered  pillars  of  a  late  decorated  period,  of 
a  similar  design  to  those  in  St.  Botolph's  Church,  Boston." 

The  font  is  octagonal,  and  is  supported  by  an  octagonal  shaft,  with  an  ogee 
wooden  cover.  In  one  of  the  south  windows  of  the  chancel  is  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  knight  in  armour,  sculptured  in  alabaster.  This  is,  doubtless,  one  of 
the  "  effigies  "  mentioned  by  Holles  in  the  subsequent  extract  from  his  notes. 
In  the  south  aisle  is  a  curious  octagonal  poor-box.  These  boxes  are  very  seldom 
to  be  found  in  churches  at  this  time,  although  the  84th  canon  of  the  Church 
directs  that  they  shall  be  always  provided. 

**  The  chancel  rises  one  step  above  the  nave.  On  the  south  side  of  the  arch  are  the  rood 
stairs.  In  the  south  waU  are  three  sediha  with  ogee  cinquefoiled  arches,  and  near  them  a 
lavatory.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  lockyer  still  used.  The  altar-screen  is  of  the  Ionic  order, 
with  fluted  pilasters,  paneling,  and  a  broken  pedimenf 

The  bodv  of  this  church  is  evidently  considerably  older  than  the  steeple,  and 
the  same  observation  probably  applies  to  every  church  in  the  district  Leake 
church  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary. 

Mr.  HoLLEs'  notes  on  the  church  are  as  follows : — 

Appropriatio  Collegii  Cantelupe  in  Civit.  Lincoln. 

'  We  again  extract  largely  from  the  Account  of  \  in  our  description  of  Leake  Church.  Thanking  the 
the  Lincobufdre  Churche*  in  the  Division  of  Holland    \    author  for  his  kind  permission  to  do  so. 
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In  Canreiio  in  Mnro  amiralL 

Tttiuulus  Iftjildem  cum  eftigio  militia  tibiis  m  cniccm  tmnsveraaa.— — -Lenk,  ut  dicittir. 
Altexii  eftigicft  alAbaatHun  iu  medio  cBiic«lli.- — Thami^orth^  ut  dicitur. 

,  ,  ♦  ,  QuQudim  roctor  ecclie  dts  Lock  et  FundAtor  isttua  chori,  qui  obiit  Auo  Dui  1332. 


Dtpicta  mip,  Mttmnu 

t  Arg,aftisf«.Mlancftt^bclw.3oockatrice3' heads  f  « r  ^    _     .* 

Qui»»torly.j     ?r«.se.l,«a.  1 Th,tmwrtk, 

(  G*  3  garbs  at^,  a  border  ea^  beziinty. {Citm^nt,  ut  opinor) 

Kadcio  majgfiift  scpius  suji,  sL^duKra  ex  simstra  cauoelli  cum  pluribua  fasctbus  lilionim. 
Circumacrijjt  Me  plest  wenk- 

Ejc  oppi>4ili}  tfdida  Leekf  et  ^upra  depict. 
Arg.  a  chief  gn.  over  all,  a  bund  engmiled  az, Leake  of  Lcahs. 

Empaled.    Quarterly.  iid  Kagloud,  Naples. 

In  I 

Kt%.  Ik  Baltier,  on  a  chiof  O,  3  «  [Jb  of  the  firet*^ TaiUboff*^ 

Arg.  a  chief  G,  over  r^nd  az. CromireU. 

Chequy.     Or  and  G.      ;i       erruioc 7tif<!<(A<»^, 

Eciiofactoroa  ad  vuiiau  ticcocm  ejusdeW 

**  An  old  tomb,  with  the  following  inscHptiou,  appears  to  hare  ae^^ped  the  obaerralion  ol 

Colonel  HoLXJ=H^  _  _ 

'"Agues  fiJ,  Dui.  Humfridi  de  Patrington  quouda  vicarii  iatiua  occUe,  quiobiit  XTl*  Kal. 
Septemb.,  Alio  Diii  M(;t\\  uotiageaima." ' 

There  are  aeveral  memorials  of  the  Darby  and  Gilbert  families  in  tlio  floor  of 
the  chancel. 

The  church  of  Leake  was  valued  at  501.  in  the  Tojcatio  Ecclesiastica  of 
Pope  Nicholas,  1291.^  In  1341,  William,  vicar  of  the  church  of  Leake,  paid  a 
fine  of  20s.  to  the  King  for 

"License  to  concede  certain  tenements  in  Leake  which  William  de  Prentise  de  Leek, 
chaplain,  held  for  his  life,  to  discharge  the  said  William  after  his  decease,  and  to  remain  to 
the  said  chaplain.*'* 

In  1362  (36  Edward  IIIA  Joan,  the  widow  of  Nicholas  Cantelupe,  and 
certain  others,  gave  forty  marks  for  license  to  give  seven  acres  of  meadow  in 
Leake,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Leake,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
the  choir  of  St  Mary  at  Lincoln.^  Tanner  says  the  church  of  Leake  was 
given,  in  1366,  to  the  college  of  priests  celebrating  before  the  altar  of  St 
Nicholas  in  the  Cathedral  at  Lincoln.^  This  is  incorrect ;  the  gift  was  made  in 
1 362 ;  but  the  deed  by  which  the  gift  was  confirmed  was  sign^  at  Bugden  by 
John  Beckingham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1366.^  This  deeil 
fixed  the  endowment  of  the  vicar  of  Leake  at  forty  marks  sterling  yearly,  and  a 
convenient  and  sufficient  house  to  reside  in.  Thomas  Paynson,  who  was  vicar 
in  1535,  wlien  the  Valcyt'  Ecclesiasticus  was  taken,  received  only  13Z.  6«.  8(i, 
or  forty  nobles,  just  half  the  amount  settled  by  the  above-mentioned  deed  of 

'  Harleian  MSS.,  British  Museum,  6829,  p.  210  "  Abbreviatio  Rot.  Orig.^  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

and  211.  *  Ibid.  p.  274.                               «  NotUia,  p.  285. 

2  Lincolnshire  Churches.     Holland. — Leake.  '  This  lieed  is  given  at  length  in  the  account  of 

^  Tax.  EcclesiasiicOf  p.  62.  Leake  Church. — See  Lincolnshire  Churchtt, 
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confirmation.^  The  same  document  states  that  William  Monke  and  John  Coke, 
fellows  of  the  college  or  chapel  of  Lord  Nicholas  de  Cantelupe,  received  per 
annum  (in  1535),  as  the  value  of  the  rectory  of  Leake,  for  the  use  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  ISL  This  was,  of  course,  after  deducting  the  stipend  paid 
to  the  vicar.2  In  1362,  Lawrence  Leeke  held  a  messuage  and  land  in  Leake 
for  the  parson  of  that  parish.^  The  chapel  of  St  Andrew  at  Leake  is  men- 
tioned in  1378.* 

The  governors  of  Oakham  School  are  the  present  patrons  of  the  vicarage  of 
Leake. 

The  Parish  Registers  commence  in  1575.  The  tythes  of  the  parish  of  Leake 
were  redeemed  at  the  inclosure  of  the  Fens  by  the  appropriation  of  474  acres  of 
land  in  the  East  Fen  in  lieu  thereof,  and  the  vicar  holds  besides,  50  a.  3  r.  of 
land  in  Leake  and  Leverton. 


VICARS,  &C. 

The  early  part  of  the  following  list  has  been  collected  from  the  Rolls  of  the 
Boston  Guilds,  and  from  the  Subsidy  Lists,  and  other  authentic  public  docu- 
ments. 

1381.  The  church  said  to  be  vacant* 

Richard  de  Rolliston,  called  Chaplain  of  Leake. 
Humphrey  Partington,  vicar^  (died  this  year). 
The  church  vacant  again.^ 

Thomas  Colvil.     In  1465,  he  is  called  one  of  the  rectors  of  Leake  f  he 
died  in  1473. 

1463.  Alan  Read  was  the  other,  having  been  appointed  this  year. 
John  Colvil. 

John  Green.!  jy     .,  i     ., 
T  1      n  y  Possibly  the 

John  Green.  J  "^ 

Thomas  Paynson,  he  received  a  stipend  of  13/.  68,  8d.^ 

Thomas  Brown.*® 

Anthony  Wilson. 

Edward  Hey  wood.** 

Henry  Conington. 

WilHam  Wright  ^^ 
1693.  Jacob  Conington,  M.A.*^ 
1729.  Skinner  Bailey. 

John  Parker. 

George  Harrison. 

R.  Holgate. 

John  Butt 

Henry  Barfoot,  M.A. 


1390, 
1453. 
1458. 


1482. 
1493. 
1527. 
1535. 
1596. 
1616. 
163L 
1648: 
1658. 


1764. 
1777. 
1796. 
1812. 
1831. 


same. 


*  Valor  EcclesiasiieuSf  vol.  iv.  p.  88. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  25. 

*  Inqitis,  post  Mortetriy  vol.  iv.  p.  450. 

*  Subsidy  Rolls, 
»  Ibid. 

*  See  his  moaament  io  the  church. 
7  Subsidy  Rolls. 

"  Roll  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild  under  this  date. 

*  Valor  EcclesiasticuSj  p.  88. 

i<>  The  name  of  Christopher  Masslngbird  occurs 
in  the  Roll  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  1540,  and  is 


described  as  vicar  of  Leker,  Can  this  be  Leake  ? 
A  "  Master  Christopher  Massingbird,  archdeacon 
of  Stowe,'*  died  8th  of  March,  1553,  and  was 
buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  —  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  ii. 
lib.  viii.  p.  11.  Mr.  Brown  died,  and  was  buried, 
in  London  1616. 

''  Called  Edward  Hayward  in  the  Register, 
"  The  Register  says  Mr.  Wright  was  buried  June 
24th,  1669. 
>3  Curate  of  Leake  in  1669  ;  vicar  in  1693. 
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CHANTRIES. 

Tliere  were  formerlj  two  of  these  reli^ous  institutions  iu  ifiis  paraii 
GfifiAi  or  MuLTON  Chaktky,  and  the  CiLurriiY  of  Saint  Lawhe^ce. 


The  MuLTON  t»r  Great  Cha^trt  was  founded  by  Lsubelhi  Friskney,  the  exact 
time  ^lnkno^\^l;    but  the  iusUtiition  is  meritioDe<{  in   1391,  when  Thomas  de 
Friskney  and  otliers  held  a  messuage  and  80  acreii  of  land,  aiiJ  3  messuages, 
and  280  aerca  of  laud,  and  80  acres  of  meadow,  in  Leake  and  Leverton,  of  tho^ 
honour  of  Richmond,  for  tlie  chaplain  of  the  clmntry  in  Leake-^ 

IIu|;h  Colo  was  master  of  the  choir  of  Multon  Chantry  in  1410,     In  1535^ 
the  annual  income  of  this  chantry  wjis  said  so  be  17t  9^,,  from  which  yearly' 
outijoinf^s  of  \L  5/t,,  and  2*,  for  a  pound  of  pepper,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
hacf  to  be  deducted.*^     We  find  the  fo      (*fi"g  account  of  this  chantry  in  the  _ 
lieport  of  the  Commissioners  appoiTite  t  it  in  1547  ;^ —  H 


"  Tliia  chantty  was  founded  by  Isabella  '^ 
ehould  perpetQaily  c«?lcbrote  divine  acrv 
Lcverton,  and  should  pray  for  the  BOnk  t 
Wilham  Bell,  of  the  age  of  fifty-four  ycaris, 
third  chapkin,  Willijun  Akera,  having  retij 
The  property  is  then  fiei*crib*?d  ei^h  consisting  ui 
land,  f^i\  acres  of  jntsture,  U0|  acres  of  naeadt 
ftl  acroa  in  Leverton  \  the*  whole  nnder  re 


ffith  the  intentioo  that  three  chapkina 

pariah  (.'hnrch  of  Loako,  ajid  in  loAt  of 

*iers  and  others.    Those  incumbeute  aro 

11088  Edge,  of  the  a^e  of  fortj  yeai^  the 

X  the  said  chantiya  eJiort  time  previoofi." 

m\oUj  of  cottagQB,  and  tiO  &cres  ofu^ble 

100  a^^rea  of  marsh  land  in  Lc&ke,  and 

Ricliard   Buashe  for  fifteen  yew^  1» 
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tying  ctfllicr  rent  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  i*a,  for  Leake  per  amnmi,  and  5a  for  Levterton. 
*or  poundage  every  leap  year  ui^i.^and  for  *iryni^j{v  ( f)  overy  fottrthye^r  vd.  To  tho  hcira 
of  Thomas  Dy^oke^  Eijij.  2*.  per  anaum  ;  ajid  to  the  King,  fta  of  his  manor  of  Waltham, 
i\id,  per  anuum^  an  being  the  price  of  one  pound  of  pepper.  The  tenant  paying  all  burdens 
except  repairs,  and  221.  clear  aun\ial  rent"*^  J 

The  quantify  of  land  mentioned  in  this  statement  is  44 1|  acresj  which  TOTjr 
nearly  agrees  with  that  of  1,191,  when  it  was  said  to  be  440  acres.  The  chaplains^ 
at  the  di^isulution  in  1547;,  were  said  "  to  have  no  other  pramotionj  and  to  be  by 
no  means  unwilling  to  serve  the  cure."  The  goods  of  the  chantry  were  valu^ 
at  "  xxiv  shillings."     The  ornament  and  jewels,  "  none." 

What  remains  of  this  establishment  is  the  house,  now  occupied  by  

Brookes,  and  which,  prior  to  its  receiving  very  considerable  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, about  sixty  years  ago,  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  had  been  formerly  applied.  The  house  is  yet  very  nearly  sui> 
rounded  by  a  moat,  in  which  an  ancient  stone  font  was  found  about  forty  years 
ago.  Several  other  cui'ious  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  in  the 
garden  and  adjoining  grounds.  When  the  Hundred  Roll  for  thjs  pariah  was 
taken  in  1609,  there  was  272  a.  1  R.  of  land  in  Leake,  which  was  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  "Multon  Chantrie."  In  1649,  this  land  was  the  property  of 
Sir  John  Ceasar ;  a  principal  part  of  it  belongs  at  this  time  to  Francis  Clu^lin, 
Esq.     The  following  names  occur  as  chaplains  of  this  chantry : — 


1410.  Hugh  Cole. 
1459.  Thomas  Paynson. 
1493.  Richard  Robms. 
1510.  Thomas  Paynson. 


1516-17.  Sir  William  Curtis, 
1529.  Thomas  Paynson. 
1547.  William  BelL 
1547.  Thomas  Edge. 


'  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  iii.  p.  129. 
'  Valor  EcclesiasticuSy  vol.  iv.  p.  95. 
^  Chantries,  free  chapels  and  lay  Guilds,  were 
-^  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  in  1547.    The 
>n  was  made  between  September  and  No- 


vember of  that  year ;    eighteen  free  schools  were 
founded  out  of  the  chant^  lands. — Wadb*s  Chro- 
nological History  of  England,  p.  128. 
*  Cotton  MSS.y  Tiberius,  E.  iii.  folio,  1076,  108- 
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ST.  LAWRENCE'S  CHANTRY. 

This  chantry  was  founded  by  Lawrence  de  Leake  about  1362,  in  which  year 
he  paid  a  fine  of  sixty  marks  for  a  license  to  give  certain  lands,  &c.,  in  Leake 
to  found  a  chapel.^  He  died  in  1370,  when  he  held  for  one  chaplain  lands  in 
Leake,  Friskney,  and  other  places,  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  405.^  Andrew  de  Leake  succeeded  Lawrence,  and  John,  chaplain  of 
Andrew  de  Leek,  is  mentioned  in  1377  f  he  was  probably  the  chantry-priest  of 
St  Lawrence. 

John  Westmell  was  chaplain  in  1535,  and  received  6/,  145.  8^  for  his 
stipend.*  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  respecting  this  chantry,  made  in 
1547,  is  as  follows: — 

"  This  chantry  was  founded  by  Lawrence  Leake,  with  the  intention  that  one  chaplain 
should  perpetually  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  parish  church  there,  before  the  altar  of 
St.  Lawrence,  for  the  souls  of  the  founder  and  othcra.  The  present  incumbent  is  John 
Soot,  aged  33,  who  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  fill  that  office.     He  receives  annually  from  the 

rents  and  profits  of  the  said  chantry ,  and  has  no  other  promotion.    The  land  and 

possessions  of  this  chantry  were  as  follows : — The  rent  of  a  messuage,  21  acres  of  arable 
land,  16  acres  of  pasture,  and  7  acres  of  meadow  in  Leake,  and  2  acres  of  land  in  Levcrton, 
leased  to  Agnet  Pickering,  by  indenture  bearing  date  21  September,  36  Henry  VIII.  (1544), 
for  the  term  of  18  years.'* 

The  amiual  rent  of  this  land  was  7L  ISs.  Sd.,  besides  "collier  rents"  and 
poundage,  together  12«.  Id,,  payable  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  annual 
pension  paid  to  the  chaplain  was  6t  No  jewels  (jocalia),  ornaments,  or  goods, 
are  mentioned. 

There  was  also  a  cottage  and  four  acres  of  pasture  in  Leake,  called  Fell 
Green,  which  were  devised  by  Richard  Gayton,  clerk,  the  rent  whereof  to 
be  annually  applied  to  the  celebration  of  his  obit  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the 


St.  Lawrence's  Chantrv. 


'  Abbreviatio  Rotul.  Orig.y  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  I        ^  Subsidy  Bolls. 

'  Escheat  Rolls,  45  Edward  111.,  m.  49.  |        ^  Valor  Ecclesiasfirus,  vol.  iv,  p.  ;»5. 
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festivfti  ut  Corpus  CliiislJ,  This  property  rented  for  84*.  IdL*  ont  ofwliicli  M 
was  paiti  for  a  '^collW  rent,"  and  IfitL  distributed  annually  am ong^  tlie  jxwr 
of  tljB  parish,  k*avhig  Gs.  5d.  for  the  celebration  of  tin?  obit  This  obit,  we 
tliink,  from  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  was  celebrated  by  the  chap- 
Iain  (if  the  Guild  of  St.  Luvi  reiice.  ^M 

Tliii*  chantry  was  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  hiUf  from  the  church,  on  the^^ 
low  road  leading  fi-om  Bcnington  to  Wrangle*     The  last  ^lortion  of  the  house, 
represented  iti  tlie  preceding  page,  and    then  called  the    Moat   House,  vta^^H 
removed  in  1835.  ^| 

This  building  had  evidently  l)cen  considerably  larger  than  is  represented  in 
tliis  engraving.  The  walls  of  this  portion  w^ere  of  atone,  and  of  great  strength* 
On  the  chimney-piece  of  one  of  the  chambers  were  lour  shields,  one  of  tliem 
quurtering  the  arms  of  Hunston,  Sutton,  Sticlciiey,  Wliiting,  Gedney*  and 
Knderby  ;  another  bore  tlje  arms  of  Hunston,  Sutton,  Stickuey,  and  Whiting, 
[ijjaling  those  of  Smith  of  Elsham.  Atr^ther  room  exhibited  sonae  curious 
*MicIent  carving  on  the  oak  watnsc*  rious  remains  of  gilding  and  orna- 

mental work  showed  that  this  room  1  1  very  handsomely  fittea  upw 

Tn  160y,  tliere  wei^,  according  to  jindred  Rolls,  45 J  acres  of  land  in 

"Jse  belonging  to  the  "lesser  chantut'  cHiied  tlie  ^[oat  Houae*^     The  heirs  of 
>mas  Bi'own  were  the  owners  of  this  place  in  1690 ;  it  now  ia  the  property^ 
01  ihe  lion,  Charles  Bertie  Percy.  ^M 

At  ft  very  short  distance  from  the  Moat  House  is  n  large  ancient  building, 
called  Darby  Hatx,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  family  of  that  name,  who 
were   considerable   j>ropnetors  in   this  and   the  adjoining   parishes  for  several 

nturicB,  and  allied  by  marria^  to  the  Dymocke   family.      Darby  Hall  ia^J 

xtly  in  I^^ake,  and  partly  in  Leverton*     It  is  now  the  prot^rty  of  the  heirs  vt^^ 
Oldfield.  ^ 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  cAi*/ branch  of  the  Dhiiht  or  Dabbt  family 
resided  at  Renington,  or  at  the  house  above  mentioned,  as  standing  partly  in 
T.eake,  and  partly-  in  I^verton.  Ralph  Darby  resided  in  Leake  in  1517, 
Wilh'ani  Dorliy  in  1571,  mid  Tbomas  Derby  in  1597;  another  Thomas  Derby 
died  at  Leake  in  1659;  Dymoke  Darby  died  at  Leake  in  1701.  The  arms  of 
the  Darbys  were  (as  we  have  already  stated),  argent,  a  chevron  between  three 
garbs,  sable. 

Among  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  parish  was  a  branch  of  the  Bell  family. 
Alan  and  John  Bell  are  mentioned  in  1372,  and  the  name  frequently  occurs  in 
the  early  Hundred  Rolls  and  Subsidy  Lists  of  the  town.  A  branch  also  of  the 
BussEY  family  resided  here  in  1576. 


The  HuNsroNS  were  originally  a  Norfolk  family,  where  they  were  connected 
with  the  Audleys,  Walpoles,  &c.  A  William  Hunston  was  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln  in  1572 ;  his  residence  is  not  stated.  Edward  Hunston,  who 
left  his  estate  in  this  parish  to  found  the  noble  charity  now  known  by  his  name, 
died  at  Leake,  and  was  interred  at  Boston,  November  21st,  1655. 

The  Leekje  family  is  first  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  parish  in  1322, 
when  Nicholas  de  Leek  was  one  of  the  assessors  and  collectors  in  the  division  of 
Holland  of  the  subsidies  of  a  tenth  and  a  sixth,  granted  by  Parliament  in  that 
year.^     He  is  mentioned  as  Nicholas  Leeke,  knight,  in  1324,  and  was  returned 


Subsidy  Rolls. 
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by  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  to  attend  a  great  council  held  in  that  year.*  John 
de  Leeke  of  Leake  is  mentioned  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1333.  Lawrence  de 
Leake,  by  Duodale,  in  1344  and  1352,  and  Matthew  de  Leake  in  1364. 
Robert  de  Leake  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  in  1384.  Andrew 
de  Leake  lived  in  1391 ;  John,  the  son  of  Robert  Leake,  knight,  was  a  member 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  Boston  in  1411.  Godfrid  Leake  was  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  in  1418.  Master  Robert  Leake,  clerk,  was  a  canon  of 
Lincoln  in  1425.  John  Leek,  Esq.,  of  Leek,  by  his  will  dated  10th  of  April, 
1475,  left  his  manor  of  Leake,  and  his  property  in  that  parish,  and  the  advowson 
of  the  half  church  of  Leverton,  to  his  wife  Rose  during  her  life,  and  after- 
wards to  his  sons,  Alexander,  Roger,  and  John,  in  succession,  and  their  heirs ; 
and  in  default  of  heirs  of  all  the  said  sons,  then  to  "  oure  Ladye's  Gylde  of 
Boston."  In  this  will  he  mentions  a  "  place  in  Leeke  called  Edmond  Rigby 
Place,  with  viii  acres  of  land  thereto  belonging,"  which  he  leaves  to  his  wife 
Rose,  "  after  the  decese  of  myne  uncle  Thomas  Pedwardyn."^  John  Leek,  mer- 
chant, was  chamberlain  of  Corpus  Christi  Guild,  in  Boston,  in  1525  ;  he  died  in 
1527.  Gervase  Holies  saw  his  monument  in  1642.  Edward  Leake  of  Leake 
lived  in  1547,  and  John  Leake  in  1595.'  The  Leakes  of  Leake  held  property 
in  Boston  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  their  house  was  on 
the  east  side  of  the  market-place,  immediately  south  of  a  lane  then  called  Leake 
Lane,  but  latterly  Bonner's  Lane :  it  was  the  property  of  the  Whiting  family  in 
1640.  The  arms  and  other  memorials  of  the  Leake  family  were  found  by 
HoLLES  in  the  churches  of  Leake,  Benington,  Butterwick,  Freiston,  Fishtoft, 
Boston,  Wigtoft,  and  Holbeach. 

The  arms  of  the  Le^vke  family  were,  Arg.  a  chief  gules,  over  all  a  bend 
engrailed  az. 

The  only  notices  we  find  of  the  Pedwardine  family,  in  Leake,  are  Roger  de 
Pedwardine,  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  1333,  and  Thomas  Pedwardine,  the  uncle 
of  John  Leek,  who  was  living  in  1475. 


The  Tamworth  family  was  firsf  connected  with  this  neighbourhood,  by  the 
marriage  (circa  1200)  of  Nicholas  Tamworth  of  Tamworth,  son  of  Sir  Giles 
Tamworth,  knight*  (who  was  at  the  siege  of  Acre  with  Richard  I.),  with  Jane 
Darby  of  Leverton.  Their  son,  Nicholas,  married  Agnes  Bussey,  and  their 
gran(ison,  Nicholas,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Gilbert  Lord  Ashley ;  their  son. 
Sir  Nicholas  Tamworth,  knight,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Willoughby ; 
and  their  son.  Sir  John,  man'ied  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Simon  de  la  Pole,  Lord 
of  Leake.  John  Tamworth,  their  son,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Sir  Jolm 
Kyme  of  Stychford ;  ^  and  their  son,  John,  was  married  to  Isabel,  daughter  to 
John  Avscough.  John  Tamworth,  their  son,  was  married,  about  1440,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Clements,  the  heiress  of  the  Clements  of  Leverton 
and  the  Bells  of  Benington.  This  John  Tamworth  was  a  member  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Guild  in  1460.     His  son,  John,  was  alderman  of  that  Guild  in  1477, 


'  Parliamentary  Rolls. 

*  Close  Rolls,  15  Edward  IV.,  m.  2ld, 
>  Subsidy  Rolls. 

*  William  Lord  of  Kyme  married  Rosa,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Giles  Tamworth,  in  the  thirteenth 
centory. 

*  So  says  the  BarUian  MS.,  1097,  p.  84.  Pedi- 
gree of  the  Tamworth  family  ;  this  would  give  the 
Stickford  branch  of  the  Kyme  family  an  earlier 
origrin  by  a  century  at  least,  than  is  claimed  for  it 


by  its  pedigree,  as  given  by  the  Harleian  MS.,  No. 
1550,  p.  60fr.  There  is  evidently  a  confusion  in  the 
pedigrees  of  the  Kyme  families,  between  Stickford 
and  Friskncy  :  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  1550,  says, 
John    Kyme   of  Stickford  married    the  daughter 

of Cracroft.    A  MS.  in  the  Heralds*  College 

says    John    Kyme    of    Freshney    mafried    Jane, 

daughter  of Cracroft.     We  think  that  in  the 

passage  in  the  text,  to  which  this  note  is  appended, 
that  Friskney  should  be  substituted  for  Stychford, 
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and  his  son^  John,  was  living  in  1515.  Thomas^  the  son  of  this  last-mentioned 
John,  was  alderman  of  the  Corpus  Chriii^tt  Cruild  in  1530.  Cbrzsto]jbcr,  the 
brother  of  Thomas,  was  rector  of  tho  south  medicty  of  Lcverton,  in  lo30;  auJ 
vicar  of  Freiston  in  1535.  There  was  also  anodier  brotlier,  culled  John  Tam- 
worth  of  Leake,  about  1557 ;  his  f^uii,  John,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Meeres  of  Kirton,  about  1550.  Tlijs  kist  John,  and  his  son,  Christopher,  are 
mentioned  as  behig  of  Leake  in  1562 J  John  Taiu worth,  the  son  of  this 
Christopher,  is  the  person,  we  think,  who  is  mentioned  ui  connexion  with  tbft 
rectory  of  Fishtoft  in  1565. 

The  arms  borne  by  the  Tamworths  were  (us  describLxi  by  Mr<  Hollbs),  Aig;, 
a  fesse  dancett^  between  three  cockatrices'  heads  erased,  sable. 


i 


It  is  said  that  Leake  formerly  had  a  haven  which  ran  up  to  that  part  of  th«! 
parish  called  the  Floors,  and  tnat  n  bght-house  was  placed  upon  an  adjoimng  ■ 

Three  hamlets  of  Leake,  named  Fcnthorjw,  Middleton,  and  Hungate,  and 
which  were  then  said  to  be  "half  the  village  uf  I^eekLV  hatl  common  pastun?  in 
the  East  and  West  Fens,  granted  them  13  Edwaivl  IV,,  a.d.  147-1.  J 

A.     a  p.     " 
The  number  of  acres  in  the  parish  is  stutcd  in  the  Acre  Book  (l  t^l2),  tj  he  rj7H')3    i  36 
The  parochial  allotment  in  the  East  Fen  is 152i    l  23 


T27e    0  Id 


The  land-tax  is  in  part  redeemed. 


Hunston's  Charity  holds  361  acre^  of  land  in  Leake,  and  23  acres  in  the 
Fen.  The  Society  of  Friends  holds  193  a.  1  lu  of  land  in  Leake.  The  popula- 
tion of  Leake  consisted  of  127  &ailie^  in  1565.  In  1801,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  911 ;  in  1811,  922;  in  1821,  tliere  were  288  houses  a^e^^ssed  to 

the  house  and  window-tax,  and  a  population  of  1417;  in  1831,  the  population 
was  1744;  in  1841,  1858;  and,  in  1851,  2062;  viz.,  1055  males  and  1007 
females.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  426,  and  there  were  14  unin- 
habited. 

Tlie  births,   marriages,  and   deaths   for   the   last   ten  years,  have  been 
follows : — 


I 


as 


t 

1 

1844 

n 

1 

1 

1849 

S 

1 

1 

67 

10 

31 

72 

13 

36 

1845 

69 

6 

28 

1850 

72 

8 

36 

1846 

70 

8 

35 

1851 

63 

14 

31 

1847 

55 

6 

29 

1852 

64 

9 

41 

1848 

64 

12 

52 

1853 

49 

5 

32 

325 

42 

175 

320 

49 

175 

Avemgc  of  the  10  years 


64i  9         35 


<  Harieian  MSS.^  No.  1097,  p.  84. 
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CHARITIES,  &c. 

Alenson  School  and  Bede. 

The  parish  of  Leake  is  jointly  interested  in  the  Wrangle  School  and  Bede 
House;  a  full  account  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  history  of  the  latter  parish^ 

Richard  Taylor  (date  unknown)  devised  2  a.  2r.  of  meadow-land,  "  for  the 
use  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  of  the  parish  for  ever."  Under  the  Inclosure 
Allotment,  this  charity  is  entitled  to  3  a.  2  r.  25  p.  of  land  in  Leake  Ings,  the 
rent  of  which  (7i  11*.)  is  appropriated  as  directed. 

Lionel  Arnold,  in  1591,  gave  a  rent-charge  of  10«.  per  annum  to  the  poor  of 
Leake,  secured  upon  4  a.  Ir.  of  land  in  that  parish. 

John  Laree  gave,  in  1600,  eleven  acres  of  land  bv  estimation  to  the  poor  of 
Leake.  This  charity  now  consists  of  12  a.  3r.  23  p.  by  admeasurement,  and  is 
rented  for  30t,  which  is  annually  distributed  in  aid  of  general  charity. 

SmoN  Clarke,  in  1602,  gave  a  close  of  pasture-land,  containing  by  estima- 
tion 3  a.  3  b.,  the  rent  whereof  to  be  for  the  use  of  one  poor  man  or  woman 
residing  in  the  said  parish.  This  charity  now  consists  of  6  A.  3  b.  1  p.  by 
admeasurement,  producing  a  clear  annual  rent  of  142. 

William  Hobster,  in  1605,  gave  5a.  Ob.  20 p.  of  land  in  the  Ings,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor.  This  charity  at  present  consists  of  7  a.  2  r.  2  p.  by  admeasure- 
ment, and  is  rented  for  15L  13«.,  which  is  annually  carried  to  the  general 
fimd. 

John  Law,  in  1638,  gave  a  rent-charge  of  lOs,  per  annum  to  the  poor  of 
Leake.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  having  ever  been  received,  nor  is  it  known 
upon  what  land  it  was  charged. 

William  Mawntjs,  in  1643,  gave  a  rent-charge  of  68.  Sd.  per  annum  to  the 
poor  of  Leake,  payable  out  of  8  a.  3r.  of  old  inclosed  arable  land.  He  also  gave 
3  roods  of  land,  the  rent  whereof  to  be  appropriated  in  keeping  in  good  repair 
**  the  footway  from  Mill  Green  to  the  church."  The  rent-charge  is  regularly 
received  and  appropriated,  and  the  rent  of  the  land  (1a  Or.  15  p.  by  admea- 
surement), 21.  78.,  is  carried  to  the  general  fimd,  the  footway  in  question  being 
kept  in  good  condition  by  the  parish. 

Richard  Wailesbt,  in  1697,  gave  2a.  2r.  20p.  of  land  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  Leake.  The  rent  of  this  land  (6i  135.)  is  received  and  distributed  as 
part  of  the  general  fund. 

Henry  Conington,  in  1701,  gave  1  a.  Or.  15p.  of  land  by  admeasurement,  to 
the  poor  of  Leake,  the  rent  whereof  (2i  7s.)  is  duly  received  and  appropriated. 

DiMOCK  Darby  of  Leake  gave,  in  1701,  for  the  use  of  a  poor  widow  of 
Leverton,  a  cottage  and  a  rood  of  land ;  this  property,  by  inclosures  and  com- 
mon rights,  has  been  increased  to  4a.  Ir.  37 p.,  which  is  now  rented  for  10^ 

Richard  Gilbert,  1698,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Return  of  1786, 
gave  land  to  the  poor,  which  then  produced  28.  6<L  per  annum.  It  is  also 
stated,  in  the  same  return,  that  an  imknown  donor,  date  unknown,  gave  land, 
which  in  1786  produced  8s.  per  annum.  The  Commissioner  in  1837  says, 
"  No  sum  of  either  of  these  amounts  has  been  received  for  many  years." 

Town  Lands.  In  1689,  the  parish  held  48 1  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  the 
aggregate  gift  of  persons  deceased :  45t,  part  thereof,  was,  in  that  year,  ex- 
pended in  purchasing  6  A.  3r.  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  the  remaining 
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3i  was  pat  out  at  interest  for  the  eame  purpose.     This  land  is  now  rented  for 

17^  I5*,  which  is  annually  applied  as  part  of  the  distribution  fund- 

Samufx  CookEj  in  1760,  left  the  mojiey  arising  from  the  sule  of  his  eflecta  to 
be  divided  equally  between  the  parishes  of  Leake  and  Leveiton  for  the  use  of 
their  resj^ective  poor :  84t,  a  nioiety  of  the  produce  of  this  bequestj  is  placed  in 
the  Boston  Savings  Bank,  and  the  interest  thereof  (3/,  6,*.  St/,)  is  appropriated, 
according  to  tlio  aii"ection  of  the  donor,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  |>oor  widows  of  the 
pariah. 

The  Rev,  Jacob  CoNiNaTON,in  1718,  gave  all  his  lands  in  Leake  and  Leverton 
to  the  use  of  the  vicar  of  Leake,  upon  condition  that  he  should  read,  or  cause  to 
be  read,  tbo  Moniing  Prayer  and  Service  upon  every  Wednesday,  Friday^  and 
holiday  throughout  the  year.  The  vicar  of  Wi'angle  to  have  the  letting  of  this 
uroi>erty,  and  to  pay  the  nnit  to  tlie  vicar  of  Leake  upon  the  i>erforraane^  of  tbis 
duty.  In  neglect  thereof,  tlie  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  of  Wrangle, 
during  the  life  of  such  negligent  incumbent.  This  proj>erty  eonsists  of 
40  a,  2n.  33  p,  of  land,  which >  in  1837,  produced  an  annual  clear  i-ent  of  97  £- 
The  Report  of  1837  says,  **The  vicar's  house  adjotna  the  irhurchj  and  he  is 
always  iu  attendance  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  wilt  when  any  congre- 
gation can  be  collected."  An  unknown  donor  gave  to  the  poor  of  Leake  two 
tofeteads,  or  plots  of  ground,  [[i  Le.^ke,  containing  together,  by  estimation, 
1^  rood  of  land.  The  parish  workhouse  was  erected  upon  one  of  these  toft- 
steads ;  the  other  never  came  into  the  possession  of  the  parish- 

William  Bdrton,  about  1590,  devised  10**  to  be  paid  annually  out  of  lands 
in  this  parish,  for  the  use  of  the  poor;  this  reut-tAiarge  is  paid  annually  at 
Christmas,  and  applieil  as  part  of  the  general  fund. 

Donors  unknown  of  2a*  lit.  18p*  of  land,  annual  rent,  51.  10s,,  and  an 
annual  rent-chai'ge  of  6*.  Sd,  upon  a  farm  in  Toftfield,  the  proj^rty  of  Lord 
Willougiiby  de  Ercsby,  both  of  which  are  annually  received  and  distributed 
for  the  use  of  the  pf.>or.  The  [lartsh  also  holds  20  A»  3  E.  16  p,,  in  the  East  Fen, 
allotted  in  respect  of  the  common  rights  appurtenant  to  the  parochial  charities. 
The  annual  rent  in  1837  was  39i,  which  is  distributed  as  part  of  the  general 
fund. 

Monet  Gifts. 

£    s. 

Anu  Moll  of  Leake  gave  to  the  poor  in  1697         10 

William  Goodrick  of  Leake  gave  in  1698        110 

John  Williamson  of  Leake  gave  in  1700         2    0 

Together £14    0 


There  is  no  account  how  this  money  was  disposed  of,  tlie  parish-books  not 
going  so  far  back  ;  but  as  the  workhouse  was  built  about  the  time  of  these  gifts, 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  applied  towards  its  erection. 


HUNSTON'S  CHARITY. 

"Edward  Hunstone  of  Leake,  gent.,  by  will  dated  3d  November,  1655,  and  proved  in 
London  12  February  following,  gave  all  his  lands  in  Leake  aforesaid,  after  the  decease  of 
his  wife,  to  Joseph  Whitins  of  Ruthby,  Esquire,  Charles  Rushworth,  and  Francis  Empson 
of  Boston,  gent.,  and  William  Ross  of  Skirbeck,  gent.,  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
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as  trustees,  according  to  the  interests  and  purposes  thereafter  declared  (that  is  to  say) : — 
1st.  That  sdl  such  decayed  gentlemen  as  could  make  it  appear  unto  his  trustees  that  they 
are  of  the  said  testator  s  name  and  family,  and  of  the  age  of  40  years,  or  else  so  impotent  as 
not  otherwise  able  to  get  a  liying,  should  be  allowed  out  of  the  rents  and  clear  yearly  profits 
of  such  lands  the  sum  of  10^.  a-year,  so  far  as  the  said  rents  would  extend,  and  for  and 
during  their  natural  liyes,  the  contrary  not  being  occasioned  by  any  extrayagance  in  their 
persons ;  and  in  case  it  should  happen  that  there  should  not  be  so  many  of  his  name  afore- 
said so  as  to  be  made  capable  of  receiving  the  said  yearly  pension,  that  then  such  gentlemen 
as  should  make  it  appear  to  his  trustees  to  be  of  the  family  of  the  Gedneys,  late  of  Bag 
Enderby,  and  so  qualified  as  before  mentioned,  should  be  made  capable  in  like  manner  of 
receiving  the  same  allowance  as  aforesaid  for  the  term  before  mentioned,  if  the  rents  of  the 
land  would  extend  so  far ;  and  in  case  the  two  families  of  the  Hunstones  and  Gedneys 
should  happen  to  be  extinct,  or  reduced  to  some  few  persons,  not  so  many  as  the  estate 
would  afford  allowance  unto  as  aforesaid,  that  then  such  person  or  persons  as  could  derive 
themselves  and  make  it  appear  to  his  tinistees  to  be  of  the  family  of  Robert  Smith  of 
Saltfleetb^,  gent.,  or  of  the  family  of  the  Woodliffes,  then  late  of  Toft  Grange,  and  of  the 
qualification  before  mentioned,  that  then  every  such  person  or  persons  should  have  the 
allowance  before  mentioned  paid  as  aforesaid,  as  far  as  the  estate  would  extend  ;  and  if  it 
should  happen  that  there  should  not  be  so  many  persons  both  by  affinity  and  consanguinity 
to  be  fovmd  as  might  have  allowance  out  of  the  estate  as  aforesaid,  that  then  such  person  or 
persons,  being  within  the  county  of  Lincoln,  as  could  make  themselves  appear  to  the 
trustees,  or  their  successors,  to  be  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  quality  and  merit,  and  so 
qualified  as  aforesaid,  should  have  the  same  allowance  before  mentioned  as  far  as  the  estate 
would  extend  ;  and  he  directed  that  if  any  of  the  recipients  of  said  stipend  of  10^.  should, 
by  improvidence,  not  keep  themselves  in  such  habit  as  is  in  some  sort  agreeable  to  their 
qualiiy,  that  then  his  trustees,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  should  have  power  to  default  so 
much  annually  out  of  their  stipends  as  aforesaid,  as  would  buy  doublet,  coat,  breeches,  hose 
and  shoes,  in  some  sort  suitable  to  their  quality  and  condition  ;  and  the  said  testator  further 
directed  that  the  surviving  trustees,  in  case  of  vacancies  should  elect  others  as  therein 
mentioned  to  be  joined  with  themselves,  and  that  they  should  alternately  (beginning  with 
the  senior  by  election)  act  as  receiver  and  expenditor  for  one  whole  year,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  pass  the  accounts  before  the  other  trustees,  such  receiver  to  retain  for  his  pains 
the  sum  of  51.,  and  that  the  trustees  should  on  that  occasion  spend  1^.  in  a  dinner ;  and  he 
thereby  further  directed  that  in  case  of  fraud,  one  trustee  should  be  expelled  by  the  others 
and  a  new  one  elected.'* 

The  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioner,  made  in  1837,  stated  that 

"  For  several  years  the  families  of  Hunstone,  Gedney,  and  Smith,  have  become  extinct, 
and  there  is  (1837)  only  one  person  known  to  the  trustees  of  the  name  of  Woodliffe  who  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  charity  ;  but  they  add,  that  within  the  last  20  years  (1837), 
one  individual  of  the  name  and  family  of  Hunstone,  and  four  of  the  Woodliffe  family,  have 
had  relief  afforded  to  them.  No  part  of  the  income  of  the  charity  had  in  1837  been 
expended  in  purchasing  clothing  for  the  pensioners." 

The  Report  adds, 

'^  A  suit  for  the  rectification  of  various  abuses  was  in  1833  instituted  in  the  Exchequer 
against  the  trustees  by  the  Attorney-General,  at  the  relation  of  William  and  Greorge  Wood- 
liffe." 

In  December  1837,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  referred  the  inquiry  to  a  Master, 
with  directions  to  settle  and  approve  of  a  scheme  for  the  future  management  of 
the  said  charity,  and  the  application  of  its  funds  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder.  The  Master  reported,  14th  March,  1842,  that  the  plan  of  manage- 
ment directs,  among  other  things,  that  the  funds  of  the  charity  shall,  after 
defraying  all  proper  and  necessary  expenses,  be  distributed  in  sums  of  not  less 
than  20r  per  annum,  and  not  more  than  40i,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
trustees.  The  recipients  being,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  families  mentioned  in 
the  founder's  will ;  afterwards  to  a  further  number  of  decayed  gentlemen  living 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  lOL  and  more  than  20L 
annually,  such  persons  being  or  having  been  a 

"  Clergyman,  barrister,  solicitor,  or  attomey-at^law  ;  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  or 
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offiocT  of  the  ttrmy  aimI  nnvy^  orreBpectablo  farmer  or  gmiicr,  of  the  TuU  flgu  of  fortj  ; 

and  of  go<)tl  obin^ctcr  ami  bcliuvioitr  ;  oi*  othorwiao  c>f  tlie  u^e  of  thirty  yofirs  and  uiiwotdi^J 

[iiid  iilwo  so  ini[K.iU'nt  u,s  to  he  nur\ble  ttj  got  n  livitjg ;  or  a  c^lp]^lc,  or  itljotw" 

PL*rsoiis  (objects  of  the  charity)  who  become  nrofane  or  guilty  of  drnnkenneaB  1 
or  any  notorious  cnnie,  to  lie  first  admoniahea  by  the  trustees,  and  dien  tli&-j 
charfTcd  from  the  charity. 

The  nbii  directs,  that  40^,  i>er  annum  is  to  be  set  ajpart  from  the  rents  as  an 
(icciiruiilatinrr  fend  reserved  for  extraordinary  exj^enses,  when  such  sum  amoimta 
to  50UL  it  is  to  be  invested  in  the  (Tuvernment  Stockis,  and  the  interest  appro- 
priated 1*3  the  general  purposes  of  the  ciiai'itj-.  When  th^  above  sum  of  oOO^ 
ehall  l»avc  been  exhausted  by  extraordinary  expenses,  a  like  siun  of  500L  to 
be  provided  in  a  similar  way.  Any  surplus  arisinfr  in  the  revenue  to  be  iuvestcid 
in  the  Govormiient  Fundsj  and  when  such  surplus  shall  produce  an  annual 
mcome  sufficient,  according  to  the  rules,  f<iv  another  object  of  the  charity,  thej 
amc  is  to  b(i  so  applied-     There  e  all  times  at  letjst  five  trusteea^  onej 

^"  which  is  Ui  be  the  incuniben»  _  the  parishes  uf  Leake,  Wrangle^J 

?vertoE,  and   Benjngton.      Tlie   ,        l    ^ru&teea  tu  I  Mi  men  of  good  famiUei] 

o"d  of  considerable  estate,  and  at  a  te  of  fair  character  and  repulatioii,  | 

I  resident  in  the  county  of  Lir  two  or  more  being  of  the  samoj 

iily.     All  vacancies  in  the  Bo  istccs  to  be  filled  up  before   tho  1 

^*J]ual  meeting  next  afiter  their  oc< The  trustees,  in  annual  succession, J 

o  receive  the  rents,  and  apply  the  funa^*  ui  the  charity,  statinj^  their  accounts  at 
the  annual  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuestlay  in  May.  Tho^ 
trustee  acting  as  receiver  and  disbiu'ser  to  receive  fiL  for  his  trouble,  A  clerk 
be  appointed,  and  to  receive  2/*  annually  for  keeping  tlie  books,  &o-  Throe 
«•  the  trustees  necessaiy  to  constitute  a  meetings  and  the  act  of  the  majority 
present  to  he  binding* 

The  ])resent  ti*ustees  are, 

Rev.  Henry  Barfoot,  Vicar  of  Leake.  —    "^  ^^ 

Francis  Roliinsnn,  Franipton. 

George  Thomas  Brailsford,  Toft  Grange. 

Charles  George  Holland,  Boston. 

John  Kirkham,  Hagnaby. 

William  Saul,  Sibsey. 

Clerk  to  the  Trustees,  Frederick  Cooke,  Boston. 

"The  estate  was  increased  in  1812,  by  the  purchase  of  5  acres  of  land  for  205/.,  and  by 
the  allotments  under  the  Leake  Inclosure  Act  in  1815.  It  consisted  (in  1837)  of  397  A.  2R. 
28  P.,  with  a  good  fai-m-house,  bam,  and  out-buildings,  situated  at  Leake.'*  ' 

The  farm  is  called  the  Decoy  Farm  ;  it  rented  in  1655  for  50L  In  1854,  the 
rent  was  600L  per  lumum. 


i 


Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioner y  1837. 
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R  ANGLE  is  situated  about  nine  miles  north-east 
from  Boston,  and  is  the  last  town  in  the  hundred 
of  Skirbeck.  The  name  of  this  town  is  variously 
written.  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  Weranghe ;  in 
old  writings  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  spelt 
Wranghill.  Dr.  Stukeley  derives  its  name  from 
wear^  a  lake  or  pond,  and  hangely  a  reed ;  making 
it  Wear-hangel,  a  reedy  or  rushy  lake. 


is  thus  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book : 


"  Land  of  Earl  Alan,  Ulmerstig '  wapentake.  In  Weranghe  are  ten  canicates  of  land  to 
be  taxed  in  the  soke  of  Drayton.  Land  to  five  ploughs.  Seven  sokemen  have  there  one 
plough.'*  "Land  of  Wido  de  Credon.  In  Weranghe,  Adestan  had  twp  canicates  of  land  to 
oe  taz^.  Land  to  one  plough.  Wido  has  it,  and  it  is  waste  on  account  of  the  flowing  of 
the  sea.** 

The  abbot  of  Waltham  became  a  principal  proprietor  in  Wrangle  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IL,^  when  the  church  and  much  land  in  the  parish  were  given  to 
Waltham  Abbey  by  Simon  le  Bret ;  his  son,  also  named  Simon  le  Bret,  was 
likewise  a  considerable  benefactor  to  that  establishment.  The  family  of  le  Bret 
appear  by  the  "  Testa  de  Nevill "  to  have  held  their  lands  of  the  honour  of 
Richmond : — 

"  Warinus  de  Engayne  held  land  of  the  honour  of  Richmond.  The  Earl  Marshal  holds 
in  Wrangle  eighteen  bovates  of  land  of  the  Abbot  of  Waltham,  by  service  of  20«.  per 
annum  ;  and  the  same  abbot  holds  of  the  honour  de  Croun,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI." 

Simon  le  Bret  held  land  of  the  Earl  of  Brittany  in  Wrangle,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.^ 

At  a  court  of  assize  held  at  Lincoln  in  1202  (4  John),  Benedict,  the  maternal 
uncle  of  Lucas,  the  son  of  Abraham,  claimed  seisin  in  twelve  acres  of  land  and 
two  tenements  in  Wrangle,  held  by  Robert  de  Paris! is  and  others.  It  was 
stated  that  the  aforesaid  Benedict  was  a  priest,  and  the  son  of  a  priest,  and 
therefore  illegitimate  ;  and,  consequently,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs  could  be  en- 
titled to  seisin ;  this  being  proved,  his  claim  was  refused.*  In  1210,  at  another 
court  of  assize  held  at  Lincoln,  Alexander  de  Pointon  was  accused  of  having 


'  This  aadent  name  of  the  wapentake  —  most 
probably  Danish — may  be  traced  in  the  history  of 
the  parish  and  its  inhabitants.  In  1210,  Abraham 
de  Wolmersl  resided  in  Wrangle.  A  part  of  the 
parish  was  called  Wolmersty  in  1274.  Thomas  de 
Wolmertty  de  Wrangle  was  abbot  of  Waltham,  1345 
to  1371.     Wimmersty  is  mentioned  in  1281,  M't/- 


mersty  in    1333,   and   Womysied    de  Wrangle    in 
1529. 

*  Fuller  says,  "the  Abbey  of  Waltham  held 
the  Lordship  of  Worraesley  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor."— History  of  Waif  ham  Abbey  ^  p.  6. 

>  Testa  dt  Nevill,  p.  346. 

*  Abbretiatio  Placitoruniy  p.  40. 

4  c, 
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unjustly  tIlflpoftaessc^l  Abraliani  fk*  Wt^liiiLM^t  ni'  ]m  mht  of  commr^n  pnsture  irt 
Wninglej  w-liicli  IxjkingtHl  to  the  free  tenantH  in  tJi:it  village.  It  was  shoivu  thiit 
Alt?MUidcr  had  not  ilispoasessed  hini  ....  That  the  land^  which  tlie  men  of 

Wrangle  claimed^  belong  to  Aliin  de  Benington,  and  to of .     But 

they  said  that  the  said  Alexaadtfr  di.*nios!iess<id  the  aaid  Abraham  of  his  comiuom 
[asture  right,  of  the  western  part  of  the  land  whieh  he  claimedj  to  the  ti&o  of  the 
saul  Alan  de  Benineton  ,  ,  ,  .  It  was  dectdwl  that  Uie  sjiid  Alan  and  Alex andt^r 
had  their  seisin  as  elaimedJ 

In  1253,  free  warrt^u  was  granted  to  tlie  abbot  and  convent  of  Waltham  over 
all  their  dt^mesne  lands  in  Wranple.-  Richard  Cowpeman  de  Wrangle  and  John 
Butt  were  jurors  at  an  inquisition  before  the  King*3  Justices,  at  Stamford,  in 
1274.^  In  the  same  year,  Henry  de  Lacey,  Eail  of  Lincoln,  held  in  Wrangle 
Italf  a  knight's  fee,  value  lOL* 

*'  A  jaiT  fourid  that  this  half  fee  was  taxable  (goldable),  and  yields  one  mwk  per  ntmuKL 
Tiic  said  Henry  and  hia  aocewtors  holding  tho  said  half  fee  by  feoffaient  of  Alexander  de 
Pninton,  wlio  afterwarila  onfcoff^jd  Ranidjih.  Earl  of  Chesterj  the  ancestor  of  tho  said  Hgoij, 
to  hold  of  John  Efirl  of  Richmond  ui  bke  manner,  be  holding  of  the  King  in  cojtis*^**  * 

They  also  found  that  tlie  abhot  of  Waltham  claimed  to  have  in  Wrant^Ie 
TfVrecks  and  wayffs,  and  the  goods  of  felons  iji  the  whole  of  his  fee  there,  abutting 
from  the  sea,  from  Wolinerslcy  to  Leake  Bank^  by  what  warrant  they  knew 
not-  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  also  claimed  to  have  the  same  liberties  witliin  tlic 
same  boundaries,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond  claimed  waiff  and  wreek  of  the  sea, 
from  Saltenay^  tc>  Wrangle,  u}ion  the  sea-shore,'  In  1280,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
held  three  parts  of  one  fee  in  Wrangle  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  for  which 
he  rcndertJ  7s.  GtiJ^  Richaixl,  soji  of  Alan  de  Wrangle,  paid  a  fine  of  one  mark 
for  I'escuing  a  thief  from  Hichard  Tulle,  the  King's  bailiffj  in  128L'  In  th« 
same  year^ 

*'WtIliatn,  aon  of  Ahmbam  de  TVimereafcy,  whilst  he  was  bailiff  at  Wrangle^  made  n»cu( 
of  n  pnaoTHir  of  the  King  fmui  the  Kings's  bajhff,  and  committiid  other  tranegresfijoi^.'^ ;  h<^ 
vrna  iined  a,  uuirk  by  xUuu  do  Ncycr,  and  Italpli,  .sou  of  Thomas  dc  Lovcrton/'  '^ 

In  the  same  year  the  abbot  of  Waltham  was  summoned  to  respond  to  the 
King's  warrant,  for  claiming  to  have  right  of  wreck  of  the  sea,  from  Wolmersley 
to  the  sea-bank  at  Leake,  withont  license  or  leave.  The  abbot  showed  that  he 
held  the  same  by  a  grant  of  Henry  IIL,  confirming  the  said  abbot  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  all  their  lands  and  tenements,  and  all  liberties  and  rights  pertaining 
thereto  ;  and  that  all  wrecks,  whales,  and  all  other  such  things,  were  con6rmea 
by  the  same  grant,  and  also  the  view  of  frankpledge,  and  the  assise  of  bread, 
&c.,  of  his  tenants  in  Wrangle.*^  In  January  1282  (10  Edward  L),  the  King 
granted  to  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  a  market, 
to  be  held  on  Saturday  in  every  week,  at  his  manor  of  Wrangle,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  ^^ 

Four  persons  in  Wrangle  paid  ISs,  IcL  to  the  subsidy  of  a  none,  levied  in 
1297,  upon  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  assessed  at  SL  28.  6d. 


*  Abbreviaiio  Placiiorum^  p.  68.  This  record  is 
imperfect,  and  its  full  meaning  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  it  is  curious,  however,  and  shows  the  names 
attached  to  various  portions  of  the  parish  at  that 
early  period,  such  as  W^olmerst,  Sandeford,  Wigge- 
fleet,  &c. 

'  Charter  Rolls,  38  Henry  III.,  membrane  3. 

^  Rot.  Hundred,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

"  Ibid.  5  ji^a. 

®  In  several  places  in  the  Chronicles  of  Ingul- 
PHUs,  the  "  church  of  Sntterton,  and  the  chapel  of 
Saltenay,'*  are  mentioned.      We  believe  that  the 


ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Witbam,  daimed  by  tbe 
Earls    of    Richmond,   extended  from   Fosdyke  to 
Wrangle,  and  think  it  probable  that  Saltenay  and 
fosdyke  are  names  of  the  same  place. 
^  Rot.  Hundred,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

•  Chancery  Proceedings,  9  Edward  I. 

*  Placita  de  quo  warranto,  p.  400.  '•  Ibid. 
"  Ibid.  p.  404. 

'3  Charter  Rolls,  1282,  No.  20.  This  market  ia 
traditionally  stated  to  have  been  held  on  a  piece  of 
ground  now  called  the  Thorooghfarey  and  also  tbat 
the  haven  formerly  came  to  very  near  this  plaee. 
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WmjAH,  the  son  of  Alan,  was  assessed,  for  2  horses,  5^.;  1  stag,^  2«.;  2 
oxen,  13«.  4(2.;  2  cows,  ds,;  1  stirk,  28.  6d,;  9  sheep,  ds.;  1  quarter  of  wheat, 
Ss.;  2  Quarters  of  maslln,  58. ;  1  quarter  of  oats,  1^.  6d.;  1  quarter  of  beans,  28.; 
hsLj  and  fodder,  2^.;  1  cart,  lOd. 

Assessment,  2L  I5s.  2d.     Tax,  Ss.  l|d 

John  Knolle  was  assessed  for  1  cow,  55.;  1  quarter  of  wheat,  3^.;  I  quarter 
of  barley,  2«.;  1  quarter  of  oats.  Is.  4d.;  hay  and  fodder,  6d. 

Assessment,  lis.  lOcL     Tax,  Is.  3 id. 

WnuAM,  son  of  Riohaio),  was  assessed  for  1  horse,  4^.;  2 oxen,  I2s.;  2  cows, 
Ss.;  3  quarters  of  barley,  65.;  2  quarters  of  maslm,  5s.;  2  quarters  of  oats, 
2a.  Sd.;  hay  and  fodder,  3^.;  2  carts,  2^.  4d. 

Assessment,  2L  Ss.     Tax,  4^.  d^d. 

WnuAM,  son  of  Abraham,  was  assessed,  for  1  quarter  of  wheat,  3s.;  2 
quarters  of  barley,  4«,;  2  quarters  of  maslin,  5s.;  I  quarter  of  oats.  Is.  4d; 
1  quarter  of  beans,  2s.;  2  oxen,  ISs.  4d.;  3  cows,  12^.;  1  stirk,  28.;  2  horses, 
5*.;  2  carts.  Is.  lOd.;  hay  and  fodder,  3«. 

Assessment,  2i.  I2s.  6d.     Tax,  5s.  lOd. 

The  enth^  assessment  of  the  town  was  upon  5  horses,  6  oxen,  8  cows,  2 
stirks,  9  sheep,  1  stag,  hay  and  fodder,  8«.  6d.;  6  quarters  of  maslin  com,  5 
quarters  of  oats,  2  quarters  of  beans,  6  quarters  of  barley,  3  quarters  of  wheat, 
fuid  5  carts,  &c^ 

In  1302,  John  Beck  held  land  in  Wrangle  for  his  life,  of  Robert  de  Willough- 
bv,  upon  the  "  tenure  of  rendering  a  rose  annually  at  tlie  feast  of  St.  John  the 
Bwtist,  for  all  service ;"  after  his  death,  the  land  to  revert  to  the  said  Robert 
ana  his  heirs.*  Henry,  son  of  John  de  Wrangle,  and  William  Cook,  slew 
Richard  Knyth  in  the  village  of  Wrangle  {circa  1305)  and  instantly  fled,  and 
were  not  captured ;  Henry  was  of  the  household  of  the  abbot  of  Waltham  in 
Wrangle,  who  paid  for  his  escape;  the  amount  is  not  stated.*  In  1307,  a  jury 
presented  that  the  abbot  of  Waltham  had  erected  within  the  last  four  years  a 
tumbreU  (ducking-stool)  in  Wrangle ;  the  sheriff  directed  the  abbot  to  show  by 
what  warrant  or  authority  he  haa  erected  the  said  tumbrelL  In  the  same  year 
the  town  paid  a  fine  of  St  for  the  escape  of  Roger  de  Wrangle,  charged  with 
being  an  accomplice  in  a  murder.*  Edward  II.,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign 
(1310),  granted  to  Peter  de  Gipthorpe,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  free  warren  over 
all  his  demesne  lands  in  Wrangle.^ 

In  1333,  the  parish  of  Wrangle  paid  15L  ISs.  4d.  to  a  subsidy;^  and 
later  in  the  same  year  a  tax  o{  15L  6«.  9.W.  was  levied  upon  eighty-four 
inhabitants  of  Wrangle.  Among  the  names  of  the  persons  assessed  are  those 
of  Fendyck,  Wolmersty,  Bass,  Long,  Whytebred,  Baldwin,  Copeman,  Thorpe, 
Eiiyzth,  Husand,  Chapman,  Bust,  Norris,  Smyth,  Lambert,  !rorter.  Farmer, 
Stryddiijrdy  Steeping,  Leake,  Winn,  Colyman,  Cave,  Gipthorpe,  Tubb,  Jordan, 
Gemon,  Basil,  (jreenson.  Ward,  Brett,  Monk,  Hart,  Kelsey,  Pygge,  Goldeson, 
and  Ry.® 

Alexander  de  Cubbeldyk  held  land  and  tenements  in  Wrangle,  8  Edward  III. 
(1334).9  Wrangle  paid  251.  to  a  none  in  1340,  this  included  2t  4«.  6(i  paid 
upon  the  temporalities  of  the  abbot  of  Waltham  in  that  parish,  and  IL  4^.  Id. 
npon  those  of  the  abbot  of  Kirkstead.*®  When,  in  1341,  the  Parliament  granted 
permission  for  30,000  sacks  of  wool  to  be  exported  free  of  duty,  the  proportion 
allotted  to  Wrangle  was  3  sacks  7  stone  2  j  pounds.^^ 


*  Stags,  Yowng  Horses. — Glossary  of  Words  and 
Pknues  used  near  WMtby,  1855,  p.  166. 

*  Subtidy  Rolls. 
»  Harleian  Charters,  30  Edward  I.  1        '^  Subsidy  RolU.  *       '  '     "  Ibid, 

*  Assize  Rolls.  »  fbid. 


«  Charier  RollSy  1310. 

'  Subsidy  Rolls.  «  Ibid. 

^  Calendar  de  Inquis.  post  Mortem^  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
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There  is  evidence  of  the  importniice  of  Wrangle  in  the  fourteenth  centnrv^ 

in  the  factj  that  when  Eclwuni  III*  rjiisetl  liis  mivy  for  the  inv£u!;ii.>n  of  France  in 
1359,  this  vilhi^e  was  one  of  the  ei^hly-twe  j^laees  m  the  kin^^oni  whieh  were 
uasessecl  to  fiiniisb  it;  Wraiigle*i5  assessment  being  one  ship  and  eight  nieiL^ 
l^oger  TEstj-ango  and  Richard  Haroldj  botli  merchtrnts  of  the  Stabile,  i-^&ided  in 
Wrangle  in  1300,« 

In  1377,  Katherine,tlie  widow  of  William,  son  of  John  de  Wrangle,  recovered 
her  seisin  against  Robert  de  Rye  of  \^''rangle,  in  five  aeres  of  land  m  Wrangle, 
and  also  against  the  said  Robert,  in  the  lialf  of  two  mcflsuages  and  seventeen 
acres  of  land  in  Wrangle.^  A  subsidy  of  \2d.  upm  each  bencfieed  clei^rman, 
and  4it  on  those  not  benefices  1,  was  levied  in  1377.  Peter,  the  vicar^  paid  1«. 
Nicholas,  the  chaplain  of  the  pariah  ;  John,  celebrating  in  the  chapel  of  St,  Peler ; 
and  five  other  unbeneficed  clergymen,  paid  each  4d.* 

A  subsidy  was  gi^anted  by  the  elerg}'  in  the  Parliament  held  at  Northampton, 
bi  1381,  of  twenty  groiita  eacOi,  upon  all  elergynien^  beneficed  or  unl»enefic<il,  to 
this  subsidy-  Peter^  the  vic^ir,  Nicholas,  the  chaplain,  and  four  other  cliaplains, 
paid  6s.  Sd,  each,^  There  is  no  chaplain  of  the  chapel  of  St*  Peter  mentioned; 
but  in  the  fist  of  the  Boston  Clergy  we  find  Edmund,  chaplain  of  Isabella  Heda 
At  the  end  of  the  list  is  given, — "  as  not  included  in  the  Bishop's  List," — Hugh 
Cole,  clerk,  in  Wrangle,  1*.     Every  other  clergyman  paid  6#,  Sd. 

Richard  IL  confirmed  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Waltham,  in  1389,  tJie 
grant  of  free  warren,  made  to  them  by  Henry  IIL  in  1253*^  John  Halyday, 
perpetual  vicar  of  Wrangle,  and  Hugh  Cole,^  blaster  of  the  Chantry  of  ]\f niton, 
in  Leake,  grantt^l,  in  1410,  to  John  Harold  of  Wrangle,  two  pieces  of  land 
called  Wylintoft  and  Gybintoft.*  Walter  Pedwai-dine  held  forty-seven  acres  of 
■  land  and  pasture-ground  in  Wrangle  and  Friskney,  in  143 L^ 

In  1453,  the  vicar  of  Wrangle  was  charged  lOs,  in  a  subsidy  of  one-tenth,  the 
church  being  assessed  at  5U^  In  1506  and  1510,  Thomas  ^jyldon  had  a  suit 
with  Adam  Penyngton,  feodary  of  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  respecting  k 
claini  to  flsh-royaK  wrecks  of  wine,  and  other  wrecks  of  tlie  sea,  and  goods  of 
felons,  outlaws,  itc.*^  The  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  of  Wrangle,  is  mentioned 
in  1576.^-  The  King  brought  suit  against  the  abbot  of  Waltham,  on  a  disputed 
title  to  land,  rents,  and  services,  and  a  right  of  fishing  in  1519.^^ 

In  1523,  a  grant  was  made  to  the  King,  to  which  Richard  Rede  of  Wrangle 
subscribed  6/.^*  To  a  subsidy  levied  in  1544,  and  in  wliich  we  observe,  for 
the  first  time,  the  principle  of  a  graduated  pro  rata  tax,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  taxable  property,  seven  persons  in  Wrangle  were  charged  4t  I0&  Sd. 
John  Rede  was  taxed  2L  Of  the  others,  named  Griggby,  Stevenson,  Whitbred, 
Watson,  Malson,  and  Hobster,  various  sums  from  6s,  8d  to  13«.  4(L^^ 

The  abbot  and  convent  of  Kirkstead  had  property  in  Wrangle  of  the  annual 
value  of  4/.  13s.  4cZ.,  in  1535;  the  monastery  of  Croyland  also  had  quit-rents 
valued  at  75.  2d,  annually.  The  property  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Waltham 
was  rented  with  the  land  belonging  to  the  rectory,  to  Richard  Rede  for 
38?.  78.  6d.'^ 


'  ITiough  this  may  appear  an  insicrnificant  por- 
tion, yet  it  was  more  than  was  supplied  by  Liver- 
pool, which  was  assessed  (under  the  name  of 
Mersey)  one  ship  and  Jive  men  only.  W^ainfleet 
and  Saltfleet  were  each  assessed  two  ships  and 
forty-nine  men. 

'  Jnqitis.  ad  quod  damnum. 

^  Abbreviatio  Rot.  Ong.,  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

"  Subsidy  Roll.  ^  Ibid. 

^  Charter  Rolh  of  Richard  II, 

'  ^ee  the  preceding  paragraph, 


^  Old  deeds  in  the  archives  of  the  Boston  Corpo- 
ration. 

*  Inquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  iv.  p.  103. 

'°  Subsidy  Rolls.  • 

"  Calendar  of  Proceedings  in  the  Duchy  Court  qf 
Lancaster f  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

'^  Compoius  of  St,  Mttry*s  GuUd,  Boston, 

'^  Proceedings  in  the  Duchy  Court  qf  Lancaster, 
vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

'<  Subsidy  Roll,  '*  Ibid. 

'^  Valor  Hcclesiasticus,  pp.  35,  87,  and  89« 
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In  1548,  Leonard  Bawdrj^  brought  suit  against  John  Reed,  and  others,  for 
tortuous  possession  of  land  in  connexion  with  Wrangle  Manor.  In  the  next 
year,  John  Reed  had  a  suit  with  Henry  Fisher  and  others  for  disturbance  of 
tenants  holding  lands  in  connexion  with  Wrangle  Manor. ^  In  1549  also,  Robert 
Dymock  held  lands  and  tenements  in  Wrangle  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  pos- 
sessor of  the  Richmond  fee.^ 

In  1547,  seven  persons  in  Wrangle  were  taxed  for  lands  and  goods  3L  68.  8(i, 
of  which  John  Read  paid  IL  13.9.  4c?.;  four  other  persons  6«.  8d.  each,  and  two 
others  3».  4d,  each.^  William  Reed  of  Wrangle,  the  heir  of  Thomas  Reed,  held 
(circa  1558)  much  property  in  Wrangle,  Burgh,  Winthorpe,  Leake,  Leverton, 
and  Benington.*  Thomas  Hussey  held  lands  (circa  1560)  formerly  belonging  to 
Ambrose  Sutton,  Esq.  This  property  consisted  of  a  capital  messuage,  a  wind- 
mill, and  divers  lands,  held  of  our  lady  the  Queen,  as  part  of  her  manor  of 
Wrangle,  poition  of  her  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  by  military  service,  and  bypaying 
18«.  by  the  year,  the  value  thereof  being  15L  annually.*  Jane,  wife  of  Thomas 
Bawdry,  and  daughter  of  John  Clymsome,  held  of  the  Queen,  about  this  time, 
as  part  of  her  manor  of  Wrangle,  and  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  a  mes- 
suage, 16  acres  of  arable  and  pasture,  and  a  saltmarsh,  containing  by  estimation 
40  acres,  rendering  service,  and  paying  Sd.  yearly,  the  land  being  worth,  beyond 
reprises,  40«.^  Elizabeth,  Elenor,  Anna,  and  Maria,  daughters  and  co-heirs  of 
Thomas  Reed,  who  died  in  1560,  held  five  messuages,  with  buildii^  added 
thereto,  and  100  acres  of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture-ground,  in  Wrangle, 
Leake,  &c ;  the  property  in  Wrangle  being  held  of  the  Queen  as  above  stated, 
the  whole  worth  15L  annually.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  list  was  taken  of  the  in- 
heritors of  the  coimty.  William  Stowe  was  rated  at  20L  per  annum  in  Wrangle, 
Edward  Hunston,  John  Key,  and  Jeffrey  Clarke,  at  lOt  each,  and  John 
Reade  at  8t®  In  1570,  John  Ilamby  brought  suit  against  the  attorney  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  the  rent  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
formerly  held  of  the  abbot  of  Waltham,  and  demised  to  Richard  Reed  for  the 
support  of  a  priest,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Ralph  Benington.^ 

In  1581,  John  Glascot,  executor  of  Jane  Hamby,  brought  suit  against  John 
Goodrick,  and  John  Stevenson,  for  the  issues  and  profits  of  courts  and  views  of 
frankple<^e,  free  warren,  fishing,  and  royalties  appertaining  to  Wrangle  Manor.  ^® 
In  1587,  John  Stevenson,  farmer  of  the  demesnes  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
brought  suit  against  Francis  Reade  "  for  Long  Rigge  pasture  in  Fendyke,"  and 
the  lands  of  the  abbot  of  Kirkstead  in  Wrangle  Slanor.  He  also  brought  suit 
against  John  Goodricke  and  others,  respecting  the  demesne  lands  called  "  West 
Frith,  Middle  Furlong,  &c.,  with  profits  of  reeds  and  turbary,  common  of  pasture, 
and  fishing  in  Wrangle  Meere."  John  Stephenson  (as  farmer  of  the  demesnes 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster)  also  brought  suit  against  J.  Goodrick  and  others, 
who  claimed  the  manor  as  geldable,  for  rights  of  fishing,  turbary,  hassacks, 
brovage,  and  other  rights,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Waltham." 

In  1588,  Gilbert  Spencer,  Commissioner  for  the  Duchy,  brought  suit  against 
Edward  Hamby  and  Francis  Reade,  claiming,  in  right  of  the  abbot  of  Waltham, 
for  "  fines,  issues,  forfeitures,  amerciaments,  &c.,  which  have  been  set  over  by 
the  sheriff*  to  the  Duchy,  and  by  estreat  in  the  Exchequer,  on  account  of 
Wrangle  Manor." ^^     The  parish  of  Wrangle  was  assessed  46Z.  for  land,  and  \0L 


*  Calendar  to  Proceedings j  Duchy  Court  of  Lan- 
easier,  vol.  i.  pp.  223  and  229. 
»  Bib,  Harleian,  No.  4135. 
'  Subsidy  Rolls. 

"•  OLDriELD*8  WainJIeet,  p.  94. 
>  Bib.  HarL,  No.  4135.  «  Jbid.  '  Ibid. 


8  Harleian  MSS.,  2145,  p.  156. 
®  Calendar  of  Proceedings  in  the  Duchy  Court  of 
Lancaster^  vol.  ii.  p.  394. 
»o  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 
"  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  205. 
>2  /hid.  p.  227. 
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>r  goods.  In  1591.  Tlie  rate  of  tlio  sal>9iily  is  not  stated-  Francis  Reade  was 
assessed  20/.,  John  Uoade  8/.,  Widow  St<^venson  9/,,  and  Jolin  Goodrick  9/,,  for 
huid,  and  William  Willdie  lOi,  for  gooJa*^  Another  subaidy  was  leviwi  in 
1593,  to  which  Wrant^le  jjaid  10/*  9j#,  ^dr  Wrangle  also  paid  9i.  to  a  subsidy 
in  1597,  to  which  John  Rt*cd  paid  4t^ 

111  1602,  Robert  Stephenson,  Queen's  farmer  of  the  demesnes  of  her  manor  of 
Wrangle,  brought  suit  agmnst  Edward  Gough  and  Thomas  Ward,  tor  illegally 
taking  the  prohts  of  fishing  within  the  precincts  and  limits  of  the  town**     The 
parish  of  Wrangle  ])aid  5L  -is,  to  a  subsidy  in  1610,  and  6L  IBs,  to  one  in  1654, 
and  dL  Ss*  to  one  in   1629.*      To  i\  suWdy,  levied  in   1642,  89  parsons  in 
Wrangle  paid  32/.  7j-  T-^fA;    but  this  included  non-resident  owiiei*s  of  land; 
Dame  Aime  Lady  Read,  widow*  paid  11/.  5*.,  Ellen  Stephenson,  2i  8a.,  Nicho- 
las  Clipsham,  1/,  15*,  6f/*,  imd  Richard  Bailey,  for  his  spiritual  living,  assessed 
at  5L  per  annum,  10^.  M.     The  names  occur  of  Gough,  Brookes,  Hobater, 
Pickering,  Francis,  Margeson,  SwiiV,  Porrell,  Bailey,  Lawes,  BollaJid,  West- 
id,  Harwood,  Harrison,  Duwse,  Waldiam,  and  Edward  Pinchbeck,  clerk,* 
1661,  37  [^rsons  flubscrit>c^  12L  On*  8f/.  to  a  voluntary  grant  to  tlie  King- 
i  name  ot  Reed  does  not  iiccur  in  the  list     JSIn  Henry  Cunin^fiiam  (Coa- 
;con),    clerk,  subscribed  a  j>ound>  William  Garden    the   same,  Mr,  Robert 
?phenson,  2L  10*.,  and  CapUiin  Lawrence  Pickering,  ZL  6*.  %d*\    and,  in 
id73,  tlie  pariah  paid  4/.  4^.  to  a  subsidy*' 

The  Manok  of  Wiu^gle,  or,  at  leai^t,  a  manor  in  Wrangle,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Henry  deLacy,  Earl  of  Lincohi,  in  1282  and  1294  :*  it  was  confirmed  to 
n  for  life  in  this  lattt^r  year  by  Edward  I*,  and  after  his  decease,  to  Thomas, 
son  of  Ednmnd,  the  King's  brother,  who  had  maiTied  Alexia,  the  daughter 
lie  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Ins  heirs,^    In  1327,  the  manor  was  held  by  Thomas 
rl  of  Lancaster,^"  and  in  1348  by  Alicia  Countess  of  Richmond,'*     In  1456, 
— Jph  Earl  of  Westmoreland   held    a  manor,  or  claimed  manorial  rights  in 
Wrangle,  for  his  manor  called  Bnrteshall^^ 


The  preceding  narrative  shows  that  tliere  was  considerable  litigation  about 
manorial  rights  in  this  parish  in  1548  and  1549.  The  manor  had  then  been 
long  in  the  nands  of  the  Crown,  as  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  into  which 
the  honour  of  Richmond  had  merged  in  the  year  1342,  by  the  transfer  of  it  by 
Edward  HI.,  to  his  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.^^  In  1558,  John 
Lord  Sheffield  claimed  manorial  rights  in  Wrangle.^*  In  1560,  the  Queen  held 
the  manor  as  portion  of  her  Duchy  of  Lancaster.^*  It  was  farmed  in  this  reign  to 
John,  and  afterwards  to  Robert  Stephenson,  who  brought  many  suits  in  the 
Duchy  Court  to  protect  their  rights.  The  following  petition  was  presented  by 
John  Stephenson  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  chancellor  of  that  court  at  the 
time  ;  it  gives  some  curious  information  relative  to  the  parish : — 

"  Humbly  sheweth  unto  your  honor,  your  pore  and  daily  orator,  John  Stephenson  of 
Wrangle,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  her  majesty's  farmer  of  all  the  demesne,  or  demean  lands, 
of  her  highnesses  manner  or  lordship  of  Wrangle  aforesaid,  part  of  her  highnesses  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  That  whereas  her  majesty  by  her  highnesses  letters  patente,  and  under  the  seale  of 
her  highnes*  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  bearing  date  aboute  the  to  we  and  twentyte  day  of  Novem- 


'  Harleian  MSS,,  No.  366,  p.  191,  &c. 
«  Subsidy  Rolls.  »  Ibid. 

*  Calendar  of  Proceedings  in  the  Duchy  Court  of 
ItancasteTy  vol.  iii.  p.  475. 

*  Subsidy  Rolls.  «  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
"  Abbreviatio  Rot.  Orig.^  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

Charter  Rolls,  22  Edward  I.,  No.  4. 


'**  Inquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

"  Ibid.  p.  143.  '•  Ibid.  vol.  ir.  p.  103. 

*^  Reliquia  Galeana,  p.  253.  This  ^rant  was  con- 
firmed by  Parliament  in  1360,  and  by  release  td  all 
claim  to  it  by  John  IV.,  Duke  of  Brittany  and 
Richmond. 

>^  Bibl.  Harleian,  4135.  >*  Ibid, 
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ber,  in  the  twentethe-iiinthe  vere  of  her  majesties  raigiie,  amongst  other  things  in  the  said 
letters  patente  conteyned,  did  grant  and  demise  unto  voiir  said  orator  a  certain  pasture  and 
pischary  called  the  Mere,  otherwise  Wrangle  Mere,  and  the  sea  and  the  dytches  and  fisheries 
of  Fossett,  and  as  parcel  of  demesnes,  or  demean  lands  of  her  highnes'  said  manner  of 
Wrangle,  and  which  hath  alwaies  so  repeeted,  known,  and  taken,  and  always  continued  in 
the  possession  and  occupation  of  her  majesties  farmers,  who  always  received  and  took  the 
profittes  thense  in  such  manner  as  the  times  ami  seasons  of  the  yere  would  permite  and 
suffer  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  sometymes  by  fishing,  sometymes  by  taking  the  profits  of 
txirbarye,  sometymes  by  grasing  of  her  parkes,  sometymes  by  brovage  or  agistment  of  cattle, 
sometymes  by  such  other  ways  and  means  as  the  times  and  seasons  did  afford  unto  them. 
Yet  now  so  it  is,  may  it  please  your  honour,  one  John  Goodricke,*  John  Woodrofe,  John 
Hobson,  and  Simon  Watson,  have  of  late  entered  into  the  same,  pretending  title  to  their 
claiming  the  same  by  colour  of  common,  and  have  not  only  themselves  entered  therein,  but 
also  by  certain  practices  confederating  themselves  together  wyth  dyvers  others  have  stirred 
the  r^  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  toune  of  Wrangle  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to 
claim  the  same  as  common  belonginge  to  the  said  toun  ;  whereby  your  said  orator  is  not 
only  likely  to  be  debarred  thnife  out  of  the  same,  being  leased  unto  him  by  her  majesties' 
letters  patent  aforesaid,  and  to  lose  the  proffite  and  commodities  thereof  during  the  time  of 
the  said  leas,  to  his  great  loss  and  hinderaunce,  being  unable  otherwise  to  pay  unto  her 
bighnes  the  rent  reserved  upon  her  gracious  said  lease  ;  but  also  her  majesty  likely  to  be 
diifiierited  of  the  same  for  ever,  without  speedy  remedy  be  provided.  Therefore,  in  tender 
consideration  Avhereof,  may  it  therefore  please  your  honor  to  grant  vmto  your  said  orator, 
her  majesty's  most  gracious  writ  of  privy  seal  unto  her  highnes'  court  of  Duchy  chamber  at 
Westminster  to  be  directed  to  the  said  John  Goodricke,  John  Woodrofe,  John  Hobson,  and 
Simon  Watson,  commanding  them,  and  every  of  them,  at  a  certaine  daye,  and  under  a 
certaine  paine  thereby  to  be  limitted,  personally  to  appear  before  your  honor  in  her 
majesties  court  of  Duchy  chamber  at  Westminster,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  the  pre- 
mises, and  to  issue  such  furthere  orders  therein  as  to  your  honour  shall  seeme  meet  and 
conyenient,  and  your  orator  shall  daily  pray  to  God  for  your  happy  life  long  to  continue." 

This  manor  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  until  1649,  when  it  was 
sold,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  that  year  for  the  sale  of  the  Crown 
lands.'  The  purchaser  is  not  known;  the  manor  was  in  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Wooacock,  Esq.,  in  1676.  It  was  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Wright  in  1820,  and  now  is  held  by  John  Bonfoy  Rooper,  Esq.,  of 
Abbott's  Repton  in  Huntingdonshire,  under  the  title  of  the  manor  of  Wrangle, 
parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 


CHURCH. 


The  parish  church  of  Wrangle  is  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  its  side  aisles,  a  south  porch,  chancel,  and  tower  steeple  at  the  west 
end. 

"Above  the  porch  is  a  room  formerly  lighted  by  a  window  of  three  lights,  now  blocked 
up  ;  over  the  latter  is  a  niche,  at  present  unoccupied.  The  parapets  have  had  pinnacles  at 
the  angles,  springing  from  boldly-carved  corbels.  The  soutn  aisle  is  pierced  in  the  south 
wall  by  hanosome  perpendicular  windows  of  three  lights  each,  cinquefoiled,  with  trefoiled 
tracery  ;  between  tnem  are  buttresses  in  two  divisions.  The  south  entrance  has  a  curious 
early  English  trefoiled  arch  springing  from  jambs  foraied  with  circular  pillars  fiUed  in 
between  with  the  tooth  moulding ;  near  the  door  is  an  octagonal  pedestal  for  the  holy 

*  The  family  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  to  be  sold  at  thirteen  years'  purchase.  By  their 
ParUh  Register  very  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  sale,  400,000/.  was  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
and  continued  to  reside  in  Wrangle  until  the  last  State.— Scobbll's  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  Parlia- 
tliree  or  four  years.  A  survey  of  the  parish  was  ment,  and  Wadk*s  Chronological  History  of  Eng- 
taken  May  12,  1608,  by  a  jury  of  fifteen,  one  of  land,  p.  201.  Wrangle  is  the  only  manor  in  Lin- 
whom  was  Francis  Goodrick.  i    colnshire  mentioned  as  having  been  so  sold. — Har- 

•  The  Act  is  dated  July  16,  and  directs  the  lands  |    leian  MSS,,  No.  5013,  p.  146. 
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water  stoup.  In  the  oast  and  west  walla  are  windows  of  four  lights  without  their  traoeiy. 
The  opposite  aisle  is  pierced  in  the  north  front  by  five  windovns  similar  to  those  in  toe 
south  aisle  ;  the  east  and  west  ends  contain  windows  of  four  lights,  each  dnquefoiled  with 
perpendicular  tracery.  Under  the  west  window  is  a  low  entrance,  havii^  a  pointed  arch ; 
near  Uiis  is  a  turret  in  which  the  stairs  are  constructed  leading  to  ^e  tower.  Tlus  tuiret 
is  crowned  by  a  plain  pinnacle,  the  apex  of  which  temunates  in  a  curious  pierced  finiaL 

"  The  clerestory  of  tne  nave  has  a  tier  of  six  windows  on  each  side,  of  two  li^ts  each,  of 
two  different  patterns  varying  alternately,  one  having  trefoiled  perpendicular  tnceiy,  the 
other  being  of  a  decorated  design. 

"  The  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  divided  by  buttresses  of  four  stages  each,  into  three 
bays ;  each  of  these  latter  pierced  by  a  vrindow  of  three  lights  ;  the  one  next  the  east  end 
has  lost  its  tracery.  The  centre  window  has  ogee  (^uatrefoiled  traoeiy,  with  the  retains  of 
the  label  ornamented  with  detached  billets ;  in  this  bay  near  to  the  buttress  is  the  usual 
entrance  ;  the  third  window,  next  to  an  octagonal  rood-turret,  has  intersecting  arches  with 
the  recesses  quatrefoiled.  The  opposite  nortn  wall  is  similar,  having  the  same  number  and 
description  of  windows  ;  in  the  east  wall  is  a  fine  window  of  five  lignts,  trefoiled  with  four 
tiers  of  ogee  quatrefoiled  traoeiy ;  the  parapet  is  ornamented  with  a  crocketted  copins. 

**  Some  years  since  the  tower  received  a  thorough  repair,  and  great  part  of  it  was  rebuilt ; 
in  the  west  front  is  a  table  springing  from  corbel  heads ;  above  this  is  a  window  of  four 
lights  with  perpendicular  traceiy  ;  then  occurs  a  blank  stage,  over  which  is  the  bell  chamber, 
pierced  in  the  four  fronts  by  a  window  in  each,  of  two  lights.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
plain  parapet,  having  pinnacles  at  the  angles  omamcntea  with  vanes. 


'*  In  the  interior,  five  pointed  arches  on  octagonal  pillars  separate  the  aisles  from  the 
nave.  At  the  west  end  of  the  lattiT,  raist:;(l  on  three  steps,  is  a  plain  octjigoual  font,  on 
which  is  inscribed,  *  Rio.  Bailey,  vicar,  17:^4.*  The  pulpit  is  Elizalx'than  ;  hexagonal  in 
plan,  with  Ionic  colunuis  at  the  angles  ;  a  few  of  the  old  oak  sittings  remain,  the  walls  of 
the  chancel  are  wahi.^coted,  and  the  altar  scivon  is  a  paneled  elevation  with  fluted  Ionic 
pilasters." ' 


*  Again  we  acknowledge  our  oblipnlions  to  the 
«  of  the  Acctntnt  of  the  Lincolnshire  ( Churches j 


haviup:  gathered  tliis  deyciiption  of  Wranstle  chureh 
from  his  valuable  publicntion. 
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Mr.  G.  HoLLES  has  the  following  notes  upon  the  church: — 

Eodcs  de  Wrangle  appropriata  Abbie  dc  Waltham. 

In  Fenestra  Orient.  Insulce  BorealU. 

Arg.  a  cross  engrailed  sa.  betw.  4  crosses  betonee  fitchee  gu.    Sa.  a  cross  betw.  2  fleur-de- 
lis,  and  as  many  annulets,  arg.' 

Borecdis  /""•  Insidas? 

Orate  pro  aiabus  Johis  Harald  et  Aliciso  uxoris  ejus,  qui  banc  fenesti*am  fieri  focerunt. 

BorealU  2«^-^ 

Quarterly,  Ufford  and  Beke. Willoughbj^. 

Quarterly,  ermine  &  cheeky,  or  &  az. Oipthorpe, 

Fenestra  Navis  Borealis  prima. 

Quarterly,  France  and  England,  a  border  gobony  ) Beaufort  dux 

arg.  &  az.  )  Somerset. 

England,  on  a  border  az.  semy  of  fleurs-de-lis, ) Holland  dtu- 

or.  (  Exon, 

Quarterly  5  ^-  *  ^®®^  betw.  6  crosses  boton6,  or. Beauchamp, 

^^^^^  ^*  (  Cheeky  or  &  azure,  a  chevron,  ermine. 

Orate  pro  aiabus  Johis  Hahday  quondam  vicarij  de  Wrangle,  Alani  Ualiday  and  AgnctiH 
Uxorifly Haliday  Clerici,  qui  banc  fencstram  fieri  fecerunt. 

Fenestra  In/erna, 

Reade. WOii  fris  &. 

Sup  cooperculum  Baptisterii  sculpt. 

Orate  spedaliter  pro  aia  Willi  Herring,  quondam  vicarii  istius  ecclia),  cujus  aia.  Sec. 

Fenestra  Occidentalis  ex  dextra  Campanilis. 

Ouarterlv  i^'^  waterbougets,  arg. Ros. 

^^^^  ^'  \  Arg.  a  fesse  betw.  2  bars  gemels  Q. Badlcsimre. 

In  Fenestra  superiori  boreali  iVavis, 

n    «*    1     i  ^rg*  *  chief  G.  over  all  a  bend  azure. Crumwdl. 

Cluarterly.  |  cheeky,  or  &  G.  a  chief  ermme. Tateshatt.  ^ 

In  Insula  Australi. 
G.  on  a  bend  arg.  3  shovellers  sa. ReoiL 

Johes  Heade,  Miles,  fili  Wi¥o  Reade. 
Dopicta  sup.  murum,  L  R.  cum  siguo  Mercatoris.^ 

*  ThcaetwoooBts-of-annB  are  yet  perfect  (1853).  '  Figrures  traceable  in  this  window, — St.  Lnda, 

Other  flofajeets  clearly  traceable  are,  the  representa-  St.  Lawrence   with  gridiron,   St.    Edwardns,  St. 

tkm  of  the  Nativity  and  Resurrection,  three  soldiers  Edmundus,  St.  Stephanus,  St.  Barbara. 

•toeping  near  the  tomb ;  on  the  left  hand,  a  figrure  s  xhe  figures  here  have  not  any  names  attached. 

of  a  Hon.     Figures  in  other  parts  of  the  window  4r«                ui.i         i            ui          i. 

«e,  David  rSj,   Solomon   Rex,  Jonathan   Rex,  .   'These  merchants'  marks,  symbols,  cyphers,  or 

Roboa  Rex,  Jodas    Rex,  Jonas    Propheta,  Joel  ^«^&««»  ^«  frequently  found  painted  in  windows, 

Propheta,  Exekiel,   Amos.     The  lowe^  part  of  a  and  «ire  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  persons  who 

kncdinrfigure,    surrounded    by  the    inSTription.  ^^^^^Jt^"*  ''tf*^  benefactors  to  the  buildings  in 

"  FOi  Bei^iiserere  mihi."    ThJ  name  "  M^ria."  ^»^<:^  ^^':  °',^^»„^.  P^^*     ^°  •°*^^''*  ^l^^"^  ^^ 

ngnres  of  Lilies.    An  almond-tree  growing  in  a  hc^dry  m  the  Kntish  Museum  says,  "  Theys  be 

^Tp                                                           °          ^  none  armys,  but  a  marke  as  marchaunts  use,  for 

The  painted  windows  in  churches  appear  to  have  ^^JfJ  "J^ne  °iay  take  hyme  a  marke,  but  not  a^ys, 

partieiJlarly  excited  the  misdirected  ^^  of  the  T^^'^'tln^^^v^^?!^'^!^^''^"^^^^^^'^^^ 

Kuriltans,  'and   very    rarely    escaped    demoUtion.  /«««,  2259, 9  foho,  HO,  Additions.-PiKRS  Plo w- 

Some  w€^  saved  by  being  token  oit  and  concealed  ^/"^  "^  ^"""^^^  ^"^  ^J",  ^f'^,1  ^  "  M arkes  of 

nnta  a  more  temperate  ^od,  but  when  replaced,  J^«^^"^^^'7'»  ^"'w*'^^    ""  »^^^?*'  ^f^^l 

they  were  too  ofteS^put  together  without  due  attcnl  0>"«  3^1 ,  &c).-6^.  Warton's  Hutory  of  English 

tion  to  the  subjects  they  represented.      This  is  ^<'<^''*y'  ^o^-  "•  P*  98. 
evident  in  many  parts  of  this  window. 

4h 


Jn  CanctiUi  J^unUtv  OrieniaiL 
Thotntw  Ue  Woyvcraty  Abbaa  do  WalUtftiu  me  fieri  reoit.' 

Orate  pro  bono  aUtu  tliCAJU>i 
Hedb  Mtrculoris,  and  pro  niflbas  Joms 
Rbdr  et  MargahetKv  jiart'iituni  ipaiuH 
Ilia,  mii  hoc  oixua  fecit  Aiw  DnL  1-'j£^ 


Tumults  Jfarjttor^iB  etifn  aere  et  Vernbu^* 

Here  Ijeth  John  Reede  sometyme 
Miircb&ut  of  T*  staple  ntid  Margart^t  his 
Wife,  he  dyed  y*  24th  day  of  October, 
1J503,  fihe  y  27th  of  March  Ifloa 

**  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  Innn*  tomb  undt*r  ft  Grecian  x**>*liTDciit,  Mrrth  fhU- 
Lcugth   fipireis  in  tibbasier,  of  Sir  John  and    hlJ*  wifi?.    The   torali  ia  .■somewkal 

tuutilat^l,  but  U  now  protccte^l  by  mx  imr  T^ic  knight  la  repreae^ulod  as  dftd  Ul 

oompltfte  artoonr,  with  his  hend  wuppor  iiHliionfi.     Below  them  and  in  ft^ant  a« 

^iTJs  of  their  children  in  bas&o  robevc  utiful  rttprcsentatioo  of  a  child  lying  in 

a  cnuUe,  into  which  Doath*fl  bead  U  intr 

An  inacription,  on  a  brasg  pktc^  states  that  Sir  John  R^ade,  knight,  <lied^ 


hnt  Damo  Aane  Reade,  hia  widow, 
d  Mayor  of  London^  erected  th\A 
aeWnj.  Im^riptions  m  Liitin  and 
a  six  shie1d»  of  arms  ; — 


ninoturcs. 


d 


IStli  NovcinW,  1626,  t*getl  sL\+--* 
daughter  ot*  Sir  John  Garret, 
monumctit  to  the  memory  of  her  u, 
English  are  on  vfirioiia  parts  of  tliis 

1*  gtt  on  a  bond  ar,  3  sho^ 

„'  t  Imperfect  both  in  cbarg 

4,  Ar.  on  a  f«K«sc  sa.  a  lion  paspant,  arg- OarranL 

^  fi.  Quarterly,  1  and  4. /^ni^. 

2  az.  a  bend  or.  betw.  3  leopards'  heads,  erased.  > 

On  a  canton  ermine,  a  cross  nioline  gules.     ) 

3.  Rirry  of  (J  az.  and  arg. 

6.  Quarterly,  1  and  4. Garrard. 

2  and  3.  arg.  a  chevron  az.  between  3  crescents  az. 

There  are  several  memorials  of  individuals  of  the  Wilby  family  on  the  floor 
of  the  north  aisle.  John  Wilby,  Esq.,  who  was  interred  here  in  February  1798, 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  last  male  descendant  of  that  family.  There  are  also 
many  memorials  of  the  Baily  family,  and  of  the  Wrights.  The  following 
inscription  is  in  memory  of  the  late  vicar:  — 

S.  M. 

Rcvercndi  Viri  Ricardi  Wright,  A.R 

Qui  vicarii  munere 

In  h^c  ecclesia,  per  annos  magis  quadraginta, 

Fideliter  assiducque  ninctus. 

Bonis  omnibus  flebilis  decessit, 

Aprilis  24^  Anno  Dom.  1826, 

iEtatis  sua3  66. 


'  CoLB  says  Thomas  de  Wolmersty,  or  Wymers- 
nr,  was  abbot  of  Waltham  from  1345,  until  his 
'♦hin  1371,— See  Brayley*8  Graphic  Illustra- 
1334,  p.  101. 

tomb    yet  remains  in  the  floor  of  the 
^*^*  inscriptioD  is  given  as  follows  in  the 
'intolUMhire  Churchts  .— 


**  Here  leeth  the  bodies  of  John  Reed,  sntyme 
marchant  of  the  stapill  of  Calys,  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  y*  whiche  John  decessyd  the  xxiii  day  of  Oc- 
tober, y*yere  of  ourLordM.cccccand  iii.;  y*said 
Marg:aret  decessyd  y*  xxiii  day  of  March,  yere  of 
our  Lord  ii.ccccc  and  iii.** 
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Eheu  !  dilectum  patrcm  lugemua  ademptum  ; 

Da,  lector,  lachrymaa ;  hac  pia  dona  decent. 

Sic  idem  languor  morbi  longique  dolores 

Absint,  sic  detur  vita  beata  tibi. 


We  find  the  following  names  of  vicars,  &c,  of  this  parish,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion :  — 

1342,  William,  chaplain  of  Wrangle. » 

1378.  John,  celebrating  in  the  chapel  of  St  Peter.^ 

1381.  Peter,  vicar  of  Wrangle.' 

1381.  Nicholas,  the  chaplain  of  Wrangle. 

1381.  Hugh  Cole,  clericus.  Wrangle, 

1410.  John  Halliday,  perjietual  vicar.* 

1410.  William  Herring,  vicar.* 

1535.  Gilbert  Woodward,  vicar.^ 
Since  the  Reformation :  — 

1555.  Thomas  Alenson.^ 

1642.  Richard  Bailey,  clerk.® 

1662.  Henry  Conington.^ 

1671.  George  Bruce. 

1674.  William  Erskine. 

1705.  Wilfred  Moore. 

1708.  Richard  Bailye.^^ 

1725.  Richard  Baily,  jun. 

1776.  Richard  Shepherd  (Bampton  Lecturer). 

1784.  Richard  Wright 

1826.  Thomas  Bailey  Wright 

Thomas  Chapellow,  minister,  was  buried  at  Wrangle,  according  to  the 
Register,  January  5th,  1657 ;  the  name  does  not  anywhere  else  appear.  The 
earliest  mention  we  find  of  the  advowson  of  the  chui'ch  is,  that  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bret  family,  who  held  under  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  when  Simon  de  Bret  gave  the  church  and  much  land  in 
Wrangle  to  the  Abbot  of  Waltham ;  it  contmued  in  the  hands  of  his  succes- 
sors until  the  Reformation,  when  it  became  the  property  of  the  Crown.  How 
long  it  continued  so,  is  not  known ;  it  was  probably  disposed  of  at  the  sale  of 
the  manor  in  1649.  The  Rev.  Richard  Wright  was  vicar  and  patron  in  1819 ; 
and  it  is  now  held  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bailey  Wright,  the  present 
vicar. 

Wrangle  Church  was  rated  in  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  (1291)  at 
5t  It  is  mentioned,  in  1535,  as  Wrangle  Vicarage,  without  any  addition  of 
chapel,  chantry,  or  Guild.  Gilbert  Woodward  was  then  vicar,  and  received 
15L  annually,  out  of  which  he  paid  5L  Is.  6d.  to  the  abbot  of  Waltham." 
It  is  now  vjJued  in  the  King's  books  at  \5L  6«.  8cZ. 

^  RoU  of  Corpus  Ckristi  Guildy  Boston.  \        ^  Mr.  Bailey  was  assessed  at  5/.  for  '*  his  spi- 


»  Subsidy  RolL  =»  Ibid, 

*  He  b  mentioDed  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Subsidif 
Rolls,  1377  and  1381. 

*  See  HoLLVH*  Notes  on  Wrangle  Church. 

*  Valor  Ecclesiasiieus,  p.  35. 

'  Mr.  Alenson'b  will,  by  which  he  founded 
Wrangle  Bede,  is  dated  1555,  and  is  signed  by 
him  as  yicar  of  Wrangle. 


ritual  living/'  and  paid  10s.  6d.  to  a  subsidy  in  1642. 

^  Called  Henry  Cuningham  in  a  voluntmy  md,  to 
which  he  subscribed  U,  Mr.  Conington*8  name, 
and  all  the  following  ones,  are  taken  from  the 
Parish  Registers,  which  commence  in  1653. 

>o  Married  Elizabeth  Waite  of  Boston,  1711. 

"   Valor  Ecelesiasticus,  vol.  iv.  p.  36. 


-  I 


I 


WRANGLE. 

)  Vicarage-Iiouae  forms  a  very  picturesque  ftpiM-^iKlagt;  to  the  cliurcli,  and 

is  pleasantly  situated  in  well- 
arranged  grounds  of  consider- 
able extent,  on  the  nortli  side  \ 
of  tlie  churchyard*  It  is 
represented  in  the  auue^ced 
engraving. 

The   Guild  of  the  Blessed 
Mnry  at  Wrangle  b  mentionod 
twice;  in  1516,  in  the  Com-        | 
potus    of  the   Guild    of   St- 
Mary  at  Boston,  and  in  1535 
it  is  called  the  Guild  of  the  ^ 
Blessed  Virgiu  at  Wrangle,  ^M 
^-  in  the  account  of  the  Rural  ^ 
^    Deans    in    the    liunUrcd    of 
Candleshoc-' 
%  and  were  cast  at  Peterborough  in  i 
i  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  priest 
re  the  words,  **  The  dead  I  nioume^ 
The  imrish  was  c:!tonerated  from 


The  bells  in  the  steeple  are  six  in  nui 

14.     On  one  of  theui  is  inscribed,  * 

i  people  to  aerv  e,  I  calL"     On  the  te 

»  tiving  warn,  and  peals  determine 

hes,  and  all  manorial  claims,  by  the  aiiotn  ent  of  adequate  portions  of  land 

ihe  time  of  the  inclosure  of  the  commonj  in  1807. 


I 


—        REDE,  OR  READ  FAMILY, 

The  ancient  family  of  Rede,  Reed,  or  Read,  may  be  traced  as  residents  in 
Wrangle  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  to  nearly  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  or  if,  as  we  think  was  tlie  case,  this  family  was  descended 
from  that  of  Wormeslede,^  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Alexander  de  Wolmerst  is  mentioned  in  1210 ;  a  part  of  the  parish  was  called 
Wolmersley  in  1274 ;  Abraham  de  Wimeresty  resided  in  Wrangle  in  1281 ; 
Peter  de  Wilmersty  and  Robert  were  assessed  to  a  subsidy  in  1333.  Thomas 
de  Wolmerstey,  or  Wymersley,  was  Abbot  of  Waltham  from  1345  to  1371, 
and  gave  a  window  to  Wrangle  Church.  In  1358,  Thomas  de  Wylvies  "  serving 
the  Abbot  of  Waltham  in  W  rangle,"  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Guild  in  Boston.  From  about  this  date  the  name  of  Wormeslede  ceases 
to  be  connected  with  Wrangle,  and  that  of  Rede  appears  to  take  its  place. 

Reginald  Rede  was  a  member  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  1384;*  and 
Edmund,  chaplain  of  Isabella  Rede,  was  assessed  (under  Boston)  to  a  subsidy 
levied  about  that  time.  Hugh  Reed  of  Wrangle  was  a  member  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Guild  in  1454,  and  John  Rede  of  Boston  in  1457 ;  he  was  a  merchant 
of  the  staple,  and  alderman  of  the  Guild  in  1468,  and  died  in  1503.  Margaret 
his  wife  died  before  him,  in  the  same  year.     "  Master  William  Rede,  Professor 


'   Valor  EcclestastiniSf  vol.  iv.  p.  49. 
'  Lincolnshire  Churches. 

'  Tliis  name  assumes  various  shapes, — Wymers- 
ley, Wolmerset,  W^olmerst,  and  Wolmersley,  &c. 


^  Richard  Rede  (his  residence  not  stated)  was  a 
member  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  in  Boston  in 
1349. 
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of  Sacred  Theology,"  was  a  member  of  the  Guild  in  1469.  Richard  Rede  of 
Wrangle  was  living  in  1484 ;  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Corpus 
Christ!  Guild  in  1513,  of  which,  in  1514  and  1515,  he  was  chamberlain;  he 
was  assessed  to  the  subsidy  of  1523,  and  m  1535  rented  the  land  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  of  Waltham  and  to  the  Rectory  of  Wrangle.  William  Rede  (the 
son  of  John,  who  died  in  1503)  was  a  merchant  of  the  staple  at  Calais ;  he  nad 
three  wives, — Alicia,  Margaret,  and  Anne.  Richard  Rede,  another  son  of 
John  who  died  in  1503,  erected  a  monmnent  to  the  memory  of  his  parents  in 
Wrangle  Church  in  1528.  His  wife,  Agnes,  was  admitted  into  the  Corpus 
Christi  Guild  in  1531.  There  was  a  Robisrt  Rede,  probably  another  son,  for 
whom  masses  were  said  at  Waltham  Abbey  in  1503.^  Another  John  Rede, 
styled  gentleman,  and  merchant  of  the  staple,  occurs  in  1503  and  1516 ;  he  was 
assessed  to  the  subsidy  in  1524,  and  was  alderman  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild 
in  1538.  Sir  Robert  Rede,  knight,  late  Chief  Justice  in  the  King's  Bench,  was 
a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  GuSd  in  1524 ;  his  wife  Margaret  was  also  admitted 
a  member  that  year.  William  Rede  de  Womysted  de  Wrangle  was  a  member 
of  this  Guild  in  1529.  John  Rede,  and  Chi*istiana  his  wife,  were  also  members 
about  1540.  John  Rede  of  Boston  was  assessed  at  forty  marks  for  his  lands  in 
1546,  and  paid  a  tax  of  2L  4«.  Id,  for  them.  In  the  same  year,  John  Rede  of 
Wrangle  was  assessed  20L  for  his  lands,  and  paid  a  tax  of  li  13«.  4d.  There 
was  a  William  Reade  of  Wrangle,  who,  as  heir  of  Thomas  Reade,  gentleman, 
held,  in  1558,  much  property  in  Burgh,  Winthorpe,  Wrangle,  Leake,  Leverton, 
and  Benington  :^  he  died  in  1560,  and  left  four  daughters, — Elizabeth,  Elenor, 
Anna,  and  Maria.  John  Reade,  gentleman,  of  Wrangle,  was  assessed  8i.  for 
his  lands ;  and  Francis  Reade,  gentleman,  of  Wrangle,  was  assessed  202.  for  his 
lands  in  1591 ;  the  amount  of  tax  paid  is  not  stated.  John  Reade,  Esq.,  of 
Wrangle,  was  assessed  20i,  and  taxed  4i.  in  1597  ;  he  was  afterwards  knighted, 
and  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1609 ;  he  died  in  1626,  aged  sixty-five. 
He  rented  land  of  the  Corporation  of  Boston  in  1622.^  His  widow  was  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Garrett,  knight,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  held  a  lease  of  lands 
in  Wrangle  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Boston  in  1640,*  she  was  assessed 
302.  for  ner  land  in  1642,  and  paid  102.  tax  upon  the  same,  to  a  subsidy  in 
that  year.  She  was  living  in  1649,  but  died  previous  to  or  in  1652.  A  sermon 
was  preached  at  her  funeral  "  in  a  chapel  at  Wrangle^^  by  Edmund  Pinchbeck, 
B.D.*  This  sermon  was  printed  in  4to.  in  1652,  and  is  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Reade,  Esq.  (son  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Anne  Reade)  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bridget 
Reade,  eldest  daughter  and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Sir  Charles  Crofts  of  Bard- 
well  in  Suffolk,  knight  Mrs.  Anne  Ogle,  Mrs.  Judith  Robinson,  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Empson,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pmchbeck  as  sisters  of  Thomas  Reade ; 
he  died  soon  after  his  mother,  since  in  the  Corporation  Reconls,  under  date 
November  2, 1652,  it  is  stated,  "  Bridget,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Reed  of  Wrangle, 
rented  thirty-six  acres  of  land  in  Wrangle,  belonging  to  the  Erection  proi)erty 
of  the  borough."  Thomas  Reade  appears  to  have  resided  in  Leake  in  1642, 
being  rated  m  that  year  to  the  subsidy  for  that  parish.^*  The  Reed  family 
ceased  to  inhabit  Wrangle  previous  to  1672,  since  in  that  year  the  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  the  parish. 


'  5ee  Tanner's  Notitia.— Walt  ham  Abbey. 

*  Oldfield*s  Wainfleety  p.  91. 

*  Corporation  Records,  *  Ibid. 

*  Edmand  Pinchbeck,  clerk,  was  assessed  at  1/., 
and  taxed  2s.  6d.  to  a  subsidy  in  Wrangle,  in  1642. 
Richard  Bailey  was  vicar  of  Wrangle  at  that  time. 

*  Mr.  Pinchbeck's  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the 


Lady  Anne  Reade,  a  copy  of  which,  in  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's library,  is  entitled  Ttie  Fountain  of  Life  ; 
or,  Life  in  its  derivation  from  Christ.  In  the  Dedi- 
cation it  is  stated  *'  this  sermon  was  preached  at 
the  funeral  of  Thomas  Reade's  mother,  the  Lady 
Anne  Reade ;"  but  in  the  title-page  she  is  called 
the  •*  Lady  Jane  Reade." 


t  I,  Francis  Read  {most  probably  ttiu  son  of  Tliomas  and  Briflg**t  Read) 

'Aiiea  *'Frimci?i  Ruad,  gontlomanj  htn  of  Wrangle/**     Sir  Charles  Crofts 

H^  tbc  lineal  descendant  of  tbe  Reads  of  Wrangle,  resided  at  FJiu^well  iu 

Ik  in  1676.     The  house  ealled  Wrangle  Hall,  the  ancient  re^idenc^  of  the 

.s,  was  occupied  by  John  Wilby  in  1684,     Lady  Crofts  Read  owned  the 

and  another  estate  in  Wrangle  in  169L     Besides  the  Crofts  of  Bardwell, 

Geri'ards  of  Sufiblkj  the  Greshains  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Eltons  of  Firsby, 

'^^tishirej  were  connecte<l  with  the  Reads  of  Wrangle,  or  their  descentUnta, 

mgle  Hall  was  formerly  of  nincb  greater  extent  tJian  it  is  at  present ;  a 

portion  of  it  was  taken  down  about  fifty  years  since.     It  was  niotieniiswl 

I  twentj'-iive  years  ago^  and  is  now  tlie  property  of  St-  Bartholomew's 

^pital.     There  ia  a  tratlition  that  a  chapel  was  formerly  connected  with  and 

IT  the  hall,  and  that  the  remains  of  it  existed  in  an  opjwsite  field  during  the 


^ntiiry.     We  -^- -*-  ^hia  is  v 
ter,  to  which  |a 

—  in  1378,  and  -^ 

era!  sermon  of  Laa^  JUn*^       ao 
<,  we  su]>ix»se,  the  iainily  cnapel  e^ 
re  tJieir  chaplain :  we  have  seen  U 
^hc  family  arms  of  the  Reads  wen 
Jn  tho  tomb  of  Sir  John   Ret 
irtereti,  witli  those  of  Elton  of 


'e,  imd  that  it  was  the  chap^^l  of 
.in  in  1342  and  1349;  and  John 
L  Mn  Pinchbeck  pi^eached  the 
ipel  at  Wrangle  in  1652,''^  Thia 
seds,  and  tlie  clergyman  officmtiug 
>de  had  a  chaplain  about  1385,* 
on  a  bend  arg-  3  shovellers  sahle 
ed  in  1626,  the  above  arms  aiv 
uiid  Gerranl* 


The  Parish  Registers  commence  in  1653  ;  they  do  not  afford  much  inibruja' 
n*  There  isj  however,  an  old  parish  book  which  furnishes  the  annexed 
tements:  — 

*'  1673.  Oflicera  : — John  Stejjhenssoti  and  John  W^infleet,  ohurohwardenH  ;  WiUiam  ami 
tiabii  Stephenson,  overaoetM  ;  SarJohn  Dinoley  and  William  MartiD,  gentlenacn^  dytereevea  i 
aud  Eilnivnul  Htiiti?  anil  Anthony  Ovi'rton,  constfiUTea.  A  noto  of  <>niainentfl  belouLpng  to 
the  church.  ImvrimiSj — the  sui'plice  and  hood,  the  velvit  quishon*  of  greene.  A  carpet 
for  the  Communion  Table,  of  the  same.  A  plate  of  pewter  for  the  Communion  Bread,  one 
flaggon  of  pewter,  one  challice  of  silver,  and  a  cover  to  the  same.*  One  lininge  carpet  .  .  . 
One  large  church  Bible." 

"1()88,  April  29.  Collected  by  a  brief  for  the  French  Protestants,  U.  15*.  8</.  1689.  Col- 
lected for  the  distressed  Protestants  of  Ireland,  21.  lOs.  1694.  Collected  for  the  French 
Protestants,  21.  October  6th,  1700.  Collected  by  a  brief  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  in 
Mathanie,^  under  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  21.  83.  6d.  May  8th,  1748.  The  con- 
stables ordered  to  pay  Richard  Longcaster  21/.  10*.  6t/.,  which  is  his  disbursment  for  in- 
specting or  burying  of  the  infected  cattel.*' 


The  Goodricke  family  resided  in  Wrangle  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  Stephemons  a  little  later.  Mary,  daughter  of  Hu/j/h  Ayscough^  occurs  in 
1639,  and  the  heirs  of  Hugh  Ayscough  about  the  same  time.  The  Tooleys 
resided  there  in  1655,  and  there  is  yet  a  lane  in  the  parish  called  Tooley  Lane. 


•  Terrm-o/ 1674. 

'  See  Upcott's  MS.  Collections,  British  Mu- 
seum, p.  158. 

3  Subsidy  Roll. 

■*  Quishon,  a  cushion.  Chaucer,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  book  iii.  line  966. 

*  A  chalice  bearing  the  inscription,  Wrangle 
Cuppe,  1569,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
church. 

®  Mathanie,  variously  spelt  Machaness^   Me' 


kineZy  Mequinez^  and  Milknas,  lies  west  of  Fez,  and 
is  now  a  large  town  in  Morocco.  The  Flying  JPosit 
of  March  12,  1701-2,  notices  a  service  at  St.  Paul's 
on  the  preceding^  day,  ''when  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  slaves,  lately  redeemed  from  Barbary, 
came  to  that  cathedral,  when  Dr.  Sherlock  admon- 
ished them  to  return  thanks  to  the  Government  for 
their  deliverance,  and  to  the  people  for  their 
charity." 
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The  names  of  Burleigh  and  Wharton  occur  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centnrj^  and  John  Wain/Uet  was  churchwarden  in  1673. 


The  family  of  Gilbert  is  of  great  respectabiUty  and  of  considerable  antiquity 
in  the  parish  of  Wrangle ;  *  but  we  cannot  trace  it,  as  some  have  wished  to  do, 
either  to  Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  or  Gilbert  of  Holland,  the  favourite  of  St. 
Bernard*  The  Gilberts  of  Wrangle  once  held  considerable  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  all,  except  a  small  portion  in  Freiston,  had  become 
alienated  before  the  end  of  the  last  century.*  Joseph  Gilbert  of  Wrangle  was 
attached  to  the  astronomical  department  of  the  first  expedition  under  Captain 
Cook,'  and  gave  to  a  locality  in  the  Pacific  the  name  of  Gilbert's  Island. 

THE  REV.  JOSEPH  GILBERT 

was  bom  at  Wrangle  on  the  20th  of  March,  1779,  in  a  house  which  he  describes 
as  being  **  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,"  and  "  which  was  built  for  his  father  by  the 
squire.  *  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  few  words,  much  respected, 
and  carefnl  and  anxious  for  the  higher  interests  of  his  children.  **  He  was  a 
good  man,  and  owed  his  Christian  character,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  whose  starting-point  was  in  the  same  county."^ 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
and  made  respectable  progress,  at  the  Free  School  of  the  parish.^  He  had  an 
early  inclination  for  the  sea :  — 

"  His  birth-place  had  been  near  the  coast ;  the  storms  of  the  German  Ocean  could  be 
heard  through  the  long  dark  nights  breaking  on  the  level  shore  ;  or  while  cowering  over  the 
winter's  fire,  they  infused  into  his  mind  a  dreamy  curiosity.    Intense  intellectual  curiosity 


^  See  notices  of  the  Gilbert  family  in  the  History 
of  LevertoMt  pages  560  and  575. 

'  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert ^  p.  11. 

>  Ibid.  p.  19. 

*  The  writer  of  this  Memoir — the  accomplished 
widow  of  its  subject — says, — 

'•Whether  the  following  extract  may  be  felt  of 
snffideat  interest  by  general  readers  to  justify  its 
insertion,  I  can  scarcely  judge  ;  yet  we  all  feel  that 
the  names,  the  incidents,  the  pleasant  fields  of 
childhood,  occupy  a  place,  and  retain  a  charm  in 
the  memory,  which  later  cares — even  life-long  bless- 
ings—  cannot  displace.  In  returning  to  these  he 
bMame  diffuse,  he  was  conversing  again  with  old 
associations,  and  he  could  not  easily  break  from 
thdr  company.  There  is  also  some  value  in  the 
estimate  of  cottage  life  and  comfort  around  him,  at 
the  time  of  which  he  speaks,  the  independent  suffi- 
ciency which  rural  industry  could  then  secure. 

"  The  following  graphic  description  of  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  home  of  his  childhood,  is  in  Mr. 
Gilbert's  own  words  : — 

•*  *  About  nine  miles  north  of  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  traveller  comes  to  a  village,  named,  from 
what  derivation  I  know  not,  Wrangle.  This  village 
extends  nearly  two  miles  in  the  direction  north- 
ward ;  and  while  on  the  east  it  reaches  to  the 
German  Ocean,  on  the  west  it  advances  to  the 
hilly  portion  called  the  Wolds,  of  which  the  part 
opposite  was  called  Keal  Hill,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  miles  from  the  sea.  This  extensive 
parish  comprised  great  varieties  in  the  character  of 
its  land.  Before  the  inclosure,  at  the  time  when  I 
was  acquainted  with  it,  a  large  portion  was  waste 
or  common  land ;  not  only  were  there  more  than 


one  thousand  acres  specifically  called  common,  but 
also  in  other  parts,  lanes  and  occupation  roads, 
then  of  great  width  and  extent,  which  abounded  in 
good  wholesome  food  for  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle, 
and  upon  these  those  cottagers,  to  whose  dwellings 
was  attached  a  common  right,  were  accustomed  to 
turn  their  scanty  portion  of  live  property.  The 
common  carrier,  the  labourer,  and  those  who  pos- 
sessed small  holdings,  which  their  own  industry 
might  cultivate,  reaped  no  small  relief  and  comfort 
from  this  advantage  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense increase  of  general  produce  and  the  luxuriant 
crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  which  are  now 
reaped  from  tliose  lands,  I,  who  never  had  the  busi- 
ness principle  very  active,  cannot  but  feel  a  sort  of 
sympathy  with  the  past,  as  well  as  sentimentally  a 
degree  of  melancholy,  when  I  think  of  what  ap- 
peared to  me  the  happy  people,  into  whose  snug 
cottages  I  was  accustomed  freely  to  enter.  Well 
do  I  remember  how  peaceful  and  contented  they 
seemed  to  be  ;  nor  can  I  forget  how  often  I  heard 
them,  in  familiar  intercourse  with  each  other,  re- 
joicing in  their  independence,  and  confidently  main- 
taining, that  none  but  the  idle  and  the  dissolute 
need  fear  to  become  paupers,  work  upon  the  roads, 
or  seek  shelter  in  the  workhouse.' " — Memoir^  pp.  7, 
8,  and  9. 

*  Ibid.  p.  14. 

*  "  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  our  dwell- 
ing, immediately  on  the  confines  of  Wrangle  and 
Leake,  was  the  school.  It  was  called  a  free  school, 
for  both  these  parishes,  and  bad  a  house,  garden, 
and  some  glebe  land,  for  the  use  of  the  master." — 
Memoir f  p.  12. 


WRANGLE* 

a  one  of  hitt  montal  eharactt?riatic& ;  to  know  tho  utiktiowu,  in  whatever  department,  the 

nproBBjUo  bent  of  bi?i  liatin^^     At  tlue  timo,  an  uncle  who  hail,  ii3  a  yoting  mAn^  aoeom- 

led  Captain  Coi>k  on  one  of  his  grctit  voTnges^  urge<l  upon  his  futher  the  doainiMont^ts*  of 

uking  liL'*  i)n>ijltH."tion  for  the  aoa  ;  bvit  liu*  father  waa  too  wise^  or  ha*!  too  much  uf  the 

nought  of  a  Christian  parent,  to  expose  liitn  to  the  riaka  of  euch  a  sphere,  and  steadily 

!ield  hia  conactit "  ^ 

Toseph  was  afterw^arth  apprenticed  at  Burgh,  his  master  keeping  a  sort  of 
leral  Bhopj  one  of  those  variously  ramified  conctnis,  wluch  aj*c  common  m 
all  and  remote  country  towns,*  Here  lie  was  diligent  in  business,  yet  found 
jc  for  study.  He  also  became  a  member  of  a  debatinir  societVj  and  was 
^ded  as  the  moat  talented  among  thenu     Whilst  at  Burgh  lie    became 

_^uainted  with  his  first  wife.  Miss  Sarah  Chapman,  the  daughter  of  a  surgeon 

?:cten3ive  pi^actjce  in  tlie  ueighbourhood*     On  tliL^  termination  of  his  apprentice^ 

t>  (probably  in  1799),  be  enga|;ed  himself  as  an  assistant  in  a  business  at 

St  iietford  in  Nottinfrhamsbire,  in  ifter  a  very  brief  time,  he  became 

lartner,  and  shortly  afterwards  m  le  whole  to  himself.     He  married 

May  1800,  bein^  then  but       t  ,  Hi  Retford  he  associated  with  a 

1   body  of  Congrcgationa.         ic  ie  relinquished   his  business  at 

^brd  towards  the  close  of  li  vd  upon  a  course  of  study  at  the 

;e  at  Uotherhajn,  mider  tp^  -  Dr.  Euward  Wii.uams,  where,  in 

^  he  published  a  volume  of  .a  on  the  "  Origin  of  EviL"^     At 

s  close  of  his    academical   p.        -^  commenced  bis  pastoral    duties  at 

utb-end  in  Essex.     At  tlie  end  oi  ci         m    nonths  he  was  recalled  to  Rother- 

m,  to  sustain  the  responsible  office  ui  Ci*idsical  Tutor  to  the  College.     He 

""d  not  long  returned  to  Rotherham  when  he  suddenly  lost  his  wife;  she  is 
cribed  as 

coraon  whose  montid  capatjity  waa  krg<j  and  her  heart  kiatUy.     Her  judffmerit  waa 
jtratbg,  ami  her  religions  opinions  dear  and  etiiblti.     Her  convcraational  faculty  was 
irons,  sharp,  and  lively.      Mr  Oilbort   was  much   indebted  to  the  couusola   of  her 
wimloin  and  tho  persuasions  of  lior  pioty  "* 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  ordained  to  the  pastorship  of  the  Nether  Chapel  in  Sheffield 
on  the  8  th  of  December,  1813,  a  position  which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  his 
professorship  at  Rotherham.  In  the  same  month  (December  1813)  Mr.  Grilbert 
married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar.^  In  July 
1817,  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  G.  Lambert  of  Hull  at  the  Fish  Street  Chapel  in 
that  town.  The  demands  of  so  large  a  congregation  as  that  of  Hull  sensibly 
affected  Mr.  Gilbert's  health,  and  a  severe  illness  in  1824  compelled  him  to 
seek  relief  in  less  onerous  duties.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Nottingham  in  1826, 
and  continued  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  in  Friar  Lane  there,  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  December,  1852,  when  he  was  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.     He  left  a  widow  and  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 

"  Mr.  Gilbert's  discourses  were  distinguished  by  a  force  of  diction,  and  a  copiousness  of 
expression  rarely  equalled,  and  he  brought  forth  from  the  storehouse  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind  those  treasures  of  wisdom  and  learning  which  adorned  his  pulpit  discourses,  and 
delighted  and  profited  his  hearers.  He  sustained  the  cause  of  EvangeUcal  non-conformity, 
not  less  by  tho  amiability  of  his  manners,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his  life,  than  by  his 
eloquence  as  a  preacher,  his  learning  as  a  divine,  and  his  fidelity  to  principle  as  a  Protestant 
Dissenter.  As  an  author  Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  appear  very  frequently  oefore  the  public. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  single  discourses,  and  occasional  contributions  to  the  Eclectic 

•  Memoir y  p.  19.  I        *  ^^^  sister  of  the  well-known  Jane  Taylor 

^  His  master's  name  was  Richard  Grcsswell,  a        of  Ongar,   and  joint-authoress  of  the  celebrated 

pectable  Non-conformist.  Original  Poems  for  T^fant  Minds, 

Memoir,  p.  39.  ^  Ibid.  p.  44, 
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Review  and  other  periodicals,  we  are  aware  of  but  two  principal  productions  of  his  pen.** 
A  Memoir  of  Dr.  niUiamSy "  in  which  he  exhibits  the  ardent  devotion  of  a  pupil  to  his 
master ;  ana  his  chief  work,  The  Christian  AtofiemetU,  which  was  first  published  in  1836. 
A  second  edition  was  published  in  1852.*'  ^ 


That  a  considerable  creek  once  ran  from  the  sea  far  into  the  parish  of  Wrangle, 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  survey  of  the  sea-banks,  where  very  evident  traces 
of  the  outfall  are  visible.  We  have  shown  that  a  market  was  held  in  the  parish 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  traditionally  asserted  that  vessels  formerly 
sailed  up  the  harbour  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  church ;  the  sea-bank 
is  now  two  miles  from  it  In  turning  up  some  roads  about  twenty  years  since, 
evident  portions  of  boats  and  other  vessels,  and  cannon-balls,  and  various  warlike 
implements,  were  found  not  far  from  where  the  market  is  said  to  have  been 
held.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  different  sands  for  fishing  are  recorded,  as 
the  Forty-pence  Sand,  the  Sir-shilling  Sand,  and  the  Noble  Sand.  These  names 
were  probably  derived  from  the  yearly  rents  at  which  these  sands  were  then 
rented  under  the  Crown.  Wi*angle  Common  was  then  called  the  Meer,  and  the 
fishing  upon  it  was  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

Hmnan  bones  have  been  dug  up  in  a  part  of  this  parish  called  Gallows 
Marsh ;  how  far  these  bones  had  any  connexion  with  the  name  of  the  place, 
cannot  now  be  determined. 

On  ploughing  up  Wrangle  Conunon,  subsequently  to  the  inclosure,  a  great 
number  of  balls  oi  burnt  clay  were  foimd.  These  balls  had  been  moulded  in 
the  hand  by  compressing  the  fingers,  the  impressions  of  which  remained  very 
visible  upon  them.  These  balls  have  been  occasionally  found  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.*  An  ancient  brass  ring,  once  thickly  gilt,  was 
found  in  the  vicarage  garden  in  1852.  It  had  on  the  inside  the  words 
^^ en  bon  an^*  engraved;  and  on  the  outside  a  monogram  formed  by  the  letters 
I  and  b.  Such  rings  are  not  uncommon ;  the  inscription  is  generally  considered 
significant  of  a  New-year's  gift ;  or  it  may  have  been  a  phrase  of  good  omen, 
or  inscribed  on  some  occasion  regarded  as  auspicious  by  the  wearer  of  the  ring. 
The  date  of  the  ring  is  supposed  to  be  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  piece  of  land  in  this  parish  called  King's  Hill  is  moated  round,  and  has 
evidently  been  the  site  of  a  house  of  some  importance ;  another  piece  of  land, 
also  moated  round,  and  called  Ivory,  exhibits  similar  appearances ;  extensive 
foundations  may  be  traced  in  both  these  places.  King's  Hill  is  near  Wrangle 
Common.     Ivory  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the  parish  of  Friskney. 

Other  parts  of  this  parish  are  called  Guthrum,  Cragmere,  the  Tofts,  Fish 
Meer,  Abbot's  Premises,  Cooking  Green,  Cold  Harbour,^  Butt's  Marsh,  Market 
Lands,  Eel-pool  Lane,  Tammocks,  &c. 


1  OentUman^s  Magazine^  February  1833,  p.  213. 
The  principal  part  of  his  biographical  sketch  has 
been  selected  from  the  Memoir  written  bj  his 
widow. 

'  *'  I  have  found  exactly  the  same  kind  of  bricks 
upon  the  sea-shore  at  Ingoldmills,  some  years 
since,  near  a  jetty.  Several  were  also  found  in  a 
field  near  the  church  of  Ingoldmills." — R.  F.  W. 

Hand-bricks  have  been  found  at  Wainfleet,  in  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  church  now  covered  by 
the  sea.  They  are  rudely-shaped  cylinders  of  baked 
dav,  bearing  the  impress  of  the  grasp  of  the  fingers, 
and  mostly  formed  by  the  left  hand.  They  are 
about  four  inches  in  length,  and  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  These  hand- 
bricks  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  coast  near  In- 


goldmills,  in  the  beds  of  black  mud  off  the  shore, 
or  washed  up  after  gales  of  wind. — See  Archaologi' 
calJoumalf  vol.  vi.  pp.  70  and  175  ;  and  Memoir  of 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lincolnshire^  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Archiieological  InstiitUe  of  Lincoln, 
1848. 

^  For  the  origin  of  this  name  see  page  240.  We 
have  lately  been  favoured  with  another  derivation  ; 
namely,  that  it  is  a  contraction  of  the  words  Colw 
bris  Arbor f  alluding  to  a  mythological  combination 
of  a  tree  and  a  snake,  an  emblem  used  in  certain 
religions  observances  by  the  Romans  when  in  Eng- 
land, and,  probably,  derived  by  them  from  the 
Druids.  We  still  consider  Mr.  Crossley^s  con- 
jecture (page  240)  the  most  probable  one. 

4i 
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Witliin  iIk^  prest^'tit  coiitury,  wild-ducks  and  geese,  and  ocoisionallj  the  ^ild 
Bwan,  plovers  of  all  kinds,  and  grebes,  were  found  in  gx^*at  numbers  on  Wrangle 
Common.     Immense  floeks  of  the  small  bird  called  tlie  *^*  were  to  be  me^y 
witli  there  within  the  last  twenty  years.  ^| 

The  parish  of  Wrangle  bad  not  any  right  of  corniuon  in  the  Fens ;  and,  con- 
sequently, was  not  charged  willi  the  maintenance  of  any  of  the  Fcn-banks  and 
drains ;  it  had  not  therefore  any  allotment  on  the  inclosure.  The  Act  for  the 
jnclosure  of  the  common  was  parsed  in  1807,  The  extent  of  the  common  was 
about  1250  acres,  and  there  were  other  commons  of  about  150  acres  in  the 
parish.  The  number  of  acres  in  the  jiarish  is  G23L  The  land-tax  is  notes 
redeemed.  ^| 

In  1565,  Wrangle  contained  76  families.  In  1801^  the  population  was  714  ; 
in  18U,  843;  m  1831,  1030;  in  1841,  1132;  and  in  1851,  1196-  Of  the 
poptilation  in  1851,  602  were  males,  and  594  females.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  ill  Wrangle  in  1851,  was  245 ;  of  uninliabited  ones,  4- 


The  birthsj  marriages,  and  deatlis  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  \ 
follows ;  — 
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33 
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16 
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23 
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34 
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13 
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33 
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28 
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15 
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33 
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29 
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45 

11 

22 

1853 

27 
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15 

176 

32 

91 

148 

30 

87 

Average  for  the  10  years 
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School  and  Bede. 


The  Bede-house   and  school  were   founded  in  1555  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Allison,  Vicar  of  Wrangle.     By  his  will,  dated  1st  August,  1555,  he  gave 

certain  lands*  lying  in  Wrangle  and  Leake,  and  "  one  capital  messuage  called  Joy  Hill,  lying 
in  Wrangle  with  the  buildings  thereupon  builded.  And  three  milk-kine,  for  ever  as  long  as 
the  world  shall  endure,  unto  sustaining,  relieving,  and  maintaining  the  lives  natural  of  three 
honest,  discreet,  and  well-disposed  poor  men  and  two  poor  women,  to  be  daily  orators  under 
Grod  Almighty  for  all  things  that  shall  be  for  his  xUviucly  pleasure.  'WTiereof,  at  the  leajst^ 
one  of  the  said  three  men  shall  be  a  man  learned,  i3iat  can  read  plainly  and  discreetly,  to 
be  instructor  and  teacher  of  children  to  read  English  and  Latin,  and  also  to  be  daily  orators 
to  God  Almighty  for  all  things  that  shall  be  for  the  pleasure  of  God,  and  needful  for 
Christian  souls  and  bodies  " 


*  The  land  consisting  of  18  a.  3  r.  in  Wrangle  by  estimation,  and  27  acres  in  Leake. 
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This  will  appointed  that  the  Vicar  of  Wrangle,  or  his  deputy,  and  the  churcli- 
wardens  of  the  said  parish,  should,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  land, — 

**  well  and  truly  pay  and  deliver  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  endure, 
before  ten  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  the  parishioners  in  Wrangle  church  unto  every  one  of 
the  aforesaid  three  poor  men  orators,  or  to  their  assigns,  six  pennys  ;  and  unto  each  of  the 
aforesaid  two  poor  women  orators,  or  their  assigns,  five  pennies.*  And  also  yearly  and 
eveiy  year  for  ever  at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  to  each 
of  the  three  men  and  two  women,  'five  yards  of  woollen  cloth  of  the  price  and  value  of  12ci?. 
a  yard,  every  five  yards  to  make  every  one  of  the  said  poor  men  and  women  one  white 
gown,  with  one  cross  of  red  cloth  to  set  upon  every  one  of  the  same  gowns,  which  shall  be 
their  outward  garment'^ 

"And  for  as  much  as  every  Christian  is  bounded  by  the  laws  of  God  Almighty  to 
endeavour  himself  unto  virtue  and  godliness  of  life,— therefore,  I  will  that  every  one  of  the 
aforesaid  three  poor  men  and  two  poor  women  orators  for  the  time  being  shall,  every  day 
in  the  morning  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  summer  time,  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  winter,  for 
ever  so  long  as  the  world  shall  endure,  personally  be  present  in  one  httle  oratory  or  chapel 
and  convenient  place  in  the  aforesaid  messuage,  ordained  for  the  same  purpose,  and  there, 
then  being  present,  shall  kneel  down  and  say  altogether  in  one  audible  voice  and  utterance, 
plainljr  ana  distinctly,  this  sentence  of  Holy  ^ripture,  General  Confession,  Articles  of 
Christian  Faith,  and  Exhortations  unto  Prayer,  with  all  other  prayers  and  orations  orderly 
as  shall  be  written  and  expressed  in  one  label  annexed  and  coupled  unto  this  my  last  will 
assigned  with  my  hand,  and  the  same  sentence,  &c. 

"Of  all  the  aforesaid  three  poor  men  and  two  poor  women  orators  for  the  time 
being  said  and  ended,  then  two  of  the  foresaid  three  poor  men  and  the  said  two  poor 
women  shall  resort  personally  unto  the  parish  church  in  Wrangle,  or  unto  the  parish  church 
in  Leake,  and  there,  being  present  in  one  convenient  place,  the  time  and  space  of  three 
hours  shall  occupy  and  exercise  themselves  devoutly  and  discreetly,  saying  and  often  re- 
-peating  the  prayer  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  taught  imto  his  disciples,  and  praving  that 
things  shall  be  to  the  pleasure  of  God  and  profitable  to  Christian  souls  and  oodies.  At 
1  o'clock  P.M.  prayer  as  aforesaid  is  appointed  to  be  in  the  chapel  upon  the  premises,  then 
two  of  the  men  and  the  two  women  go  to  the  par.  ch.  of  W»''  or  Leake,  and  for  two  hours 
occupy  themselves  as  directed,  a.m.  And  the  third  poor  man  shall  apply  and  endeavour 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  judgment,  wit,  and  power,  to  instruct,  inform,  and  teach  all 
such  children  and  other  persons  to  read  as  shall  dwell  or  inhabit  within  the  said  parishes 
of  Wrangle  or  Leake,  resorting  unto  the  foresaid  capital  messuage  or  hospital  to  the  presence 
of  the  foresaid  poor  man,  to  be  teached  and  instructed." 

There  are  other  clauses  for  appointing  trustees, — letting  lands,  repairing 
premises,  and  renewing  buildings,  expelling  disorderly  members,  electing  new- 
members,  &C. 

The  following  clause  of  Mr.  Allison's  will  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  a 
fear  of  the  interference  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to  his  bequest : — 

"  Provided  further,  also,  that  if  that  fortune  hereafter  by  any  act  or  acts,  statute  or 
statutes,  shall  be  made  or  take  eflect  in  this  realm  of  England,  whereby  this  my  aforesaid 
present  last  will  shall  not  continue  in  fidl  strength  and  eiiect,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  afore- 
said buildings,  tenements,  lands,  pasture  and  arable,  shall  not  extend  and  remain  to  the 
relief  and  sustaining  of  the  lives  natural  of  three  poor  men  and  two  poor  women  as  is  afore- 
said, then  I  will  that  all  the  aforesaid  buildings,  tenements,  lands,  pasture  and  arable,  with 
all  and  singular  their  appurtenances,  shall  remain  to  the  next  of  my  blood ;  any  former  gift, 
giunt^  or  other  thing,  or  things,  in  this  my  foresaid  present  last  will  to  the  contrary  in  any 
wise  notwithstanding." 

The  religious  ceremonies  prescribed  by  Mr.  Allison  have  long  since  been 
dispensed  with.  The  site  of  the  present  Bede-houses  is  still  called  Joy's  Hill. 
Upon  the  inclosure  of  the  open  lands  of  Wrangle  and  Leake,  an  allotment  of 
8  A.  2  b.  10  p.  was  made  in  respect  of  the  land  held  by  this  charity  in  those 


*  The  weekly  payment  is  now  Is.  to  each  man 
and  woman. 

*  The  value  of  these  gowns  is  now  given  to  the 


Bede  people  in  money.     The  Bede  honses  were  re- 
built in  1843. 
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parishes,  which  made  tlie  entire  estate  to  consist  of  5 9 A-  Op,  6iL  per  odmea^nro- 

ment,  and  was  rented  in  1837  for  12SL  Ifiy. 

The  Rev,  Wiluam  Ebskwe,  Vicar  of  Wrangle  in  1705,  devised  nine  acres 
of  land  for  tlie  use  of  the  five  members  of  tho  Bede^  and  making  up  tbeir  weekly 
salaries  and  ati^iends  to  twelvepence  each,  ordaining  the  rent  or  tlic  aforesaid 
nine  acres  to  be  appropriated  to  such  purpose ;  tlje  rent  in  1837  was  20L  16a 
The  total  rent  of  Uie  joint  charity  of  Alliso_s  and  EiiisKi^E  wasj  therefore, 
149t  12*.,  wluch  was  appropriated  in  the  first  place  to  the  pajTuent  of  the 
BEDES^FEorLE^  and  the  remainder  to  the  Schoolhastek,  Tlie  School  b  fix?e  for 
the  children  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Leake  and  Wrangle  from  tJiree  years 
of  age-  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  been  restoi'eU  by  Queen  Mary  at 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  school ;  and  the  trustees,  under  the  impression 
that  the  object  of  the  Latin  foundation  was  mLTcIy  to  enable  the  children  to 
respond  in  Latin  to  the  jiriest,  have  long  since  discontinued  that  branch  of 
education.  The  scholars  were  tauglit  "  to  read  their  mother  tongue  wnthout 
charge;'*  but  '*  writing,  anthmetic,  and  matbeinatics,*'  were  paid  for  until 
1837,  when  it  was  agreed  that  reading,  writing,  and  aiutbiueticj  should  be 
taught  without  charge,  the  parents  supplying  books  and  stationery- 

JoHN  HoLLAKDj  in  1692,  gave  a  rent-charge  upon  21a.  of  land  in  the  parish 
of  Wrangle  for  the  distribution  of  twenty-six  dozen  of  bread  at  1^  the  dozen 
onnuatty  among  tlie  poor  of  that  parish, 

Saiuii  Wllby,  in  1751,  gave  10^,  the  interest  tliereof  to  be  annually  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  on  Good  Friday, 

WnjJAM  WiLDY,  hi  1753,  gave  5L  for  the  same  use,  ^ 

FfiAKCis  Chamberlain  gave  5L  also  for  the  same  use.     These  sinns  are  in-  f 
vested  in  tlie  Wainfleet  Savings*  Bank,  the  interest  thereof  at  3/*  10a  per  cent 
is  carried  to  the  general  account,  and  applied  as  directed  by  the  donors, 

John  Wilby  of  Boston,  in  1752,  gave  three  acres  of  meadow  land,  the  rent 
thereof  to  be  disitrihuMl  among  the  poor  of  the  parish  annually.  The  rent  in 
1837  was  61. ,  which  was  annually  appropriated  as  directed. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Bailey  of  Wrangle,  in  1775,  gave  two  acres  of  land,  the 
rent  thereof  to  be  annually  distributed  oy  the  vicar  to  the  poor  of  Wrangle  on 
Christmas-day.     This  is  now  rented  for  6L  ds. 

The  Rev.  Willum  Erskine  gave  5  a.  2r.  of  land  in  this  parish  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor;  the  rent  in  1837  was  8i  85.,  which  was  distributed  as 
directed. 

Sir  Charles  Crofts  Read  gave,  prior  to  1683,  the  rent  of  five  acres  of  ground 
to  the  poor  of  Wrangle  for  ever  towards  the  purchasing  "  of  three  grey  cloth 
coats,  faced  with  red,  yearly,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  ministers  and  church- 
wardens on  Christmas-day, —  one  to  the  sexton,  the  other  two  to  poor  men  or 
women  of  the  parish."  The  remainder  of  the  rent  to  be  distributed  annually 
to  the  poor. 

Hannah  Leach,  in  1719,  gave  a  cottage  and  half  an  acre  of  land,  the  rent 
whereof  to  be  annually  distributed  among  the  poor.  This  is  now  rented  for 
4tL  per  annum,  which  is  distributed  as  directed. 

Sir  John  Reed  gave  IO5.  per  annum,  payable  out  of  an  estate  in  this  parish, 
to  the  poor  of  Wrangle,  payable  every  Gooa  Friday.     This  is  regularly  received 
d  applied. 

^he  Terrier  of  1674  states,  that  Francis  Read,  late  of  Wrangle,  gentleman. 
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gave  208.  yearly  to  the  poor  of  Wrangle.  This  charge  is  annually  paid  out  of 
an  estate  in  the  parish^  and  appliea  as  directed.  The  same  Terrier  states^ 
**that  of  ISL  given  by  Thomas  Tatlor,  alias  Smith,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of 
Wrangle,  15L  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land;"  and  in  another  part  of 
the  same  Terrier  it  is  said,  "  there  is  purchased  by  the  town  of  Wrangle  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  a  messuage  with  two  acres  and  a  half  of  pasture-ground." 
It  is  presumea  that  the  above  legacy  formed  a  part  of  the  purchase-money ; 
and  the  residue,  it  is  presumed,  was  charity-money.  This  charity  is  now  pos- 
sessed of  3  A.  Or.  36p.  of  land,  on  which  four  habitations  are  erected,  the  annual 
rent  of  the  whole  being  4i  3«.,  which  is  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 

It  appears  from  an  old  Acre  Book  of  the  parish  of  Wrangle,  that  the  Tovm 
dose,  containing  four  acres  of  land,  belonged  to  the  poor.  This  close  contains 
by  admeasurement  five  acres,  and  is  rented  for  9i.,  which  is  annually  distributed 
as  part  of  the  general  charity-fdnd. 

Unknown  Donors.  The  parish  is  also  seised  of  three  several  pieces  of  land, 
the  gift  of  now  unknown  donors;  the  annual  rent  thereof  was,  in  1837^ 
7L  16s.  6(JL,  which  is  applied  to  the  general  charity  account 

Under  the  Act  for  inclosing  Wrangle  Common,  an  allotment  was  made, 
partly  in  respect  of  the  commonable  rights  appertaining  to  the  charity  lands  of 
the  parish,  and  partly  in  exchange  ror  other  lands.  This  land  is  rented  by 
labourers,  upon  the  dlotment  system,  at  a  rent  of  1 5s,  per  acre,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  4&  per  acre  for  rates  and  taxes.  The  rent  is  applied  as  part  of  the 
general  distribution  fund.  The  report  does  not  state  the  quantity  of  land  in 
3us  allotment 

■  The  Ftoliamentary  Returns  of  1786  mention  "  Three  several  annual  payments  of  Sts,  6d.y 
5s,y  and  6«.,  as  then  vested  in  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
There  are  at  present  (1837)  some  small  sums  paid  to  the  parish  in  respect  of  rights  of  road, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  they  are  held  upon  charitable  trusts.** 


^^ui\  ^anL 


>  RITH  BANK  is  b  hamlet  attached  to  the  pariah  of 
Sibsey,  situated  about  two  miles  north  from  Boston, 
bet^veon  the  purbih  of  Skirbeck  and  the  new  iuclo-^ 
surea  in  Wildmore  Fen.  |H 

Frith  Bank,  not  l>eing  in  the  hundred  of  Skii^* 
beck,  does  not  pi-operly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
tills  work;  but  much  of  its  history  b  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Boston,  that  a  short  notice 
appears  necessary.  In  fact,  it  waa  considered  part 
of  the  parish  of  Boston  in  1625.' 

The  first  notice  we  find  of  Frith  Bank  is  in  a  MS*  history  of  tho  Fens,  and 
the  Fen  laws,  which  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  a  very  ancient  documenfeH 
It  is  there  stated^  tliat  HJ 

"It  was  ordered  at  Westminster,  10  Henry  IIT.  ( 1 226),  between  Hemy,  abbot  of  Kirk* 

fit^-' \u].  >m ( 1  th r  rri n vf^n ^  r^ T  t1  * < ^  r^J in i f^ ,  In f '1 1\ i n r  j vtt ^1  ) n iss nsi.^1  ti \r  }ty  ^-^ >*} 1 1  f  1 1 ti  r^ n tti t n i\ n  t^ji ^t i \ ro  ftf 

the  "whole  marsh  of  the  soke  of  iJolingbroke,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Kadulphus  earl  of 
Chester  and  Lincoln  on  the  other ;  that  the  aforesaid  abbot  and  convent  ao  grant>  for 
themselves,  and  their  heirs  and  successors,  to  the  said  Hadulphus,  all  their  right,  title,  and 
claim,  which  they  have  in  500  acres  of  common  pasture  in  the  same  marsh,  and  called  the 
Frith,  so  that  the  said  500  acres  be  inclosed  with  ditches,  and  that  there  be  had  between 
the  ditches  of  the  said  500  acres  and  the  waters  of  the  Witham  on  the  one  part,  and  between 
the  said  ditches  and  the  moor,  called  the  Wildmore,  on  the  other  part,  a  certain  way  of  the 
breadth  of  16  perches  of  20  feet  to  the  perch,  for  the  tarrying  and  retarrying  of  all  the 
cattle  of  the  aforesaid  abbot  and  convent,  coming  fi*om  any  place  there  to  feed,  and  for  all 
sorts  of  his  tarriage  to  be  done  at  his  pleasure.  And  for  this  grant  the  said  Eanulph  gave, 
granted,  and  confimed,  to  the  said  abbot  and  convent  and  to  their  successors,  for  a  free 
and  perpetual  alms,  a  common  pasture  for  all  the  cattle  in  all  places  of  Wildmore,  &c.  &c. 
The  saia  Ranulph  agreed  always  to  assist  the  said  abbot  and  convent  in  maintaining  order, 
and  preventing  the  men  of  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the  men  of  Holland,  from  digging 
turf,  or  having  common  pasture,  or  any  other  right  or  claim  whatever  in  the  marsh  of  the 
said  abbot.  And  if  the  said  Ralph  or  his  heirs,  when  called  upon  by  the  said  abbot  or  his 
successors  to  administer  aid,  shall  refuse  to  do  so  ;  then  the  aforesaid  500  acres  of  land, 
called  the  Firth,  shall  revert  to  the  said  abbot,"  &c.^ 

This  extract  shows  the  period  of  the  inclosure  of  Frith  Bank,  the  object 
for  granting  it  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  it 
The  inclosure  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Lincoln  family,  until  16  Ed- 
ward IL  (1322),  when  Alesia,  the  wife  of  Thomas,  formerly  Earl  of  Lancaster, 


'  Corporation  Records ^  1625. 

'^  MS.  History  of  the  JTens  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Robert  Reynolds  of  Boston. 
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and  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  formerly  Earl  of  Lincoln,  granted  to 
the  King  all  her  right  and  claim  in  lands  in  "  Le  Frith,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln."^ It  was  cjuled  "the  King's  Frith  beside  Boston,"  in  1512;  and  was 
held  by  the  King's  farmer,  John  Hargreve,  with  Erie's  Pasture  and  Erie's  Gate, 
in  1527 ;  and  by  Thomas  Bayly,  the  King's  farmer,  in  1547.  In  1549,  it  is 
called  "the  King's  Fryth,"  and,  in  1551,  the  "Frith  in  Sibsey  Manor,  and 
Wildmore  Waste."  In  the  next  year,  there  is  mention  of  "  the  Erie's  and  Frith 
Pasture  Lands,"  &c.,  and  the  Erie's  Fen,  and  the  Frith  next  Boston.^ 

A  church  at  Frith  is  mentioned  in  1535,  and  again  in  1565.^  In  the  latter 
year,  the  tenants  of  the  Frith  claimed  common  of  pasture  in  Wildmore ;  it  was 
leased  of  the  Crown  at  this  time  by  Michael  Greene.  The  "  parson  of  Fry  the" 
is  mentioned  in  1571.^ 

In  1567,  John  Bates,  a  farmer  of  the  hamlet  of  Frythe,  resided,  and 
claimed  to  be  assessed,  in  the  parish  of  Sibsey,  and  resisted  the  payment  of  a 
fifteenth  claimed  by  the  town  of  Coningsby  for  depasturing  cattle  in  Wildmore 
Waste.* 

In  1569,  the  tenants  and  farmers  of  the  Frith  brought  actions  against  Richard 
Turpin  and  others  for  interrupting  the  course  of  the  fresh  waters  through  the 
pasture-grounds,  particularly  tnose  of  the  Newgate  and  Hilldyke,^  Suits,  ori- 
ginating in  questions  of  tythe  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were  broi^ht  in 
1671,  1573,  1575,  1582,  1584,  1587,  1590,  and  1592  :  "the  parsons  of  Sibsey, 
Bolingbroke,  the  Frythe^  and  Coningsby,  the  Queen's  lessees,  and  the  fanners  of 
*  FrySie,' "  were  parties  to  these  smts.^  We  do  not  know  when  this  property 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  Crown.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Monson  family 
between  1684  and  1726,  and  was  sold,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Monson 
(1842)  to  Niel  Malcolm,  Esq.,  one  of  the  M.P.s  for  the  borough  of  Boston, 
1826  to  1832. 

Frith  Bank,  as  part  of  the  town  of  Sibsey,  is  attached  to  the  Boston  Poor 
Law  Union,  and,  in  the  statement  of  that  institution,  is  said  to  contain  1200 
acres.  This,  of  course,  includes  the  allotment  of  160  a.  2r.  30  p.  in  Wild- 
more  Fen,  and  that  of  197a.  Ir.  15p.  in  the  West  Fen.  There  is  a  chapel 
supported  by  the  Conference  Methodists  in  this  hamlet 

A  school-house,  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  Frith  Bank, 
who  are  to  be  taught  by  a  master  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  and  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  their  duty  towards  God,"  was  erected 
**  at  tiie  sole  charge  of  Dame  Laetitia  Monson,  daughter  of  John  Lord  Poulett, 
of  Hinton  St  George,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  relict  of  Sir  William 
Monson,  baronet,"  in  1729.  This  school-house  was  rebuilt  by  the  tenantry  of 
Lord  Monson,  at  Frith  Bank  and  Earl's  Croft,  in  1813. 


<  CUtse  Rolls,  16  Edward  II.,  m.  34<f. 

•  All  these  statements  are  collected  from  the 
Calendar  to  Pleadings  in  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lan- 
caster, vol.  i. 

9  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263  and  311. 

<  Ibid,  p.  387. 


*  Calendar  of  Proceedings  in  the  Duchy  Court  qf 
Lancaster,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

•  Ibid.  p.  381. 

^  Ibid.  p.  387,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  15,  133,  140,  169, 
198,  235,  250,  and  283. 


HERE  is  undoubted  documentary  testimony  winch 
shows  that  there  was  a  place  called  Cowbridge  in 
tJiis  neighbourhood  during  tlie  latter  part  of  the 
thirtcontli  century.  Some  tlmo  between  1278 
and  1281*  a  jury  presented,  that  "the  Earl  of 
Lincoln  had  established  a  new  court  at  Cu- 
brygge  in  Skyrbek;"  they  know  not  by  what 
:,-.\.-  s^^jsr  Q^  ^.i;^'  warrant^ 
ill  1310,  a  vaccarium  and  500  acres  of  meadow-land  was  said  to  be  in  Hill- 
dykcj  the  property  of  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  aud  Margaret  de  Longspie, 
formerly  his  wife,^  Most  probably  this  vaccarium  and  the  Cowbrigge  of  1278 
were  one  and  the  same;  they  belonged  to  the  same  owner,  and  the  name  of  the 
one  isj  in  its  meaning,  not  dissimilar  from  the  piirposea  and  designation  of  th© 
other.  A  messuage,  called  Cowbrigge,  is  mentioned  in  1472,  and  was  said 
to  belong  to  PIiilipTilney,  Esq-^  The  Compotus  of  SL  Marj^'s  Guild  for  1516 
notices  Cowbridge,  in  SkirbocKj  and  a  cottjige  there,  called  the  Hermitaqe^  In 
1550,  Cowbridgo  is  called  a  bridge,  and  a  sewer  near  it  is  mentioned,  Wth  in 
connexion  with  the  Corporation  of  Boston,* 

In  1568  and  1569,  the  "  new  dreyne  to  Cow  Brygge"  was  executed.* 
Richard  Williams,  alias  Cromwell  (ancestor  of  Oliver  Cromwell),  died  Octo- 
ber 20th,  1558,  leaving  his  son,  Henry,  heir  to  lands  in  Hilditch,  near  Boston, 
worth  15^.  per  annum,  clear  of  reprisals.^ 


*  Assize  Rolls,  The  same  jury  also  said, — **  The 
Earl  of  Lincoln  had  been  asked  to  show  at  the  Oc- 
taves of  St.  Martin  by  what  right  he  claimed  the 
wrecks  of  the  sea,  and  a  certain  whale  {Ballena),  cast 
ashore  at  Levertou,  40  feet  in  length,  which  Adam 
de  St.  Laund,  sheriff  of  Lincoln  "  (he  was  sheriff 
1279,  1280,  and  1281),  *'said  was  worth  205.,  as 
fixed  by  persons  residing  near  the  place  where  the 
whale  was  found."  The  decision  of  the  jury  is  not 
recorded.  If  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  held  the  right  to 
the  wrecks  of  the  sea  at  Leverton,  it  was  either 
through  his  holding  the  manor  of  the  Soke  of  Skir- 
beck,  of  which  we  find  no  evidence,  or  manorial 
rights  in  Leverton,  which  is  equally  \msupported 
by  either  tradition  or  document. 

*  Jnquis.  post  Mortem,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

3  See  Account  of  the  Tilney  Family^  p.  374. 
'*  Corporation  Records,  *  Ibid. 

Harleian  MSS.  4135,  p.  1. 

"-^  ^,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Protector, 
sign  Richard  Cromwell,  alias  Williams  ; 


and  his  sons  and  grandsons,  and  Oliver  himself,  in 
his  youth,  used  to  sign  in  the  same  manner,  lliis 
Richard  Cromwell,  alias  Williams,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Llanilsen,  Glamorganshire. — See  Noble, 
vol.  i.  p.  238  ;  Lelano's  Itinerary,  iv.  p.  56  ;  and 
Carlyle's  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  &c. 

Noble  gives  a  genealogy  of  the  Williams,  olios 
Cromwell,  from  about  1066  to  1602,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  order  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  the 
grandfather  of  the  Protector.  Noble  establishes 
the  descent  of  the  Cromwells  from  Glothean,  Lord 
of  Powis.  Colonel  John  Cromwell,  in  an  interview 
with  the  Protector,  after  the  condemnation  of 
Charles  L,  alludes  to  this  change  of  the  name  of 
the  famDy  from  Williams  to  CromweU.  —  See 
EcHARD,  vol.  ii.  p.  638;  and  Fellowbs*  His- 
torical Sketches f  p.  241% 

The  Red  Cow  was  the  ancient  bearing  of  the 
Cotcbridge  family  of  Glamorganshire,  from  whom 
the  Williams*s,  ancestors  of  0/ircr  CromweUf  de- 
scended.— Notes  and  Queries,  1854. 
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Tn  1609,  the  Corporation  of  Boston  sold  two  acres  of  land,  near  "Cowbrigge," 
to  J.  Ditton,  in  fee  simple,  for  8/.*  In  1632,  the  bridge  at  Cowbridge  was 
ordered  to  be  viewed,  and  its  state  reported  to  the  Hall.-  Cowbridge  Hum 
and  Cowbridge  Bridge  are  mentioned  in  1638.  An  ancient  sewer,  leading  from 
Cowbridge  to  Boston,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Corporation  Records  in  1680.  The 
Corporation  of  Boston  held  half  an  acre  of  land,  near  Cowbridge,  in  1720.  The 
name  of  Cowbridge  appears  to  have  been  lately  confined  to  one  farm  of  about 
forty-five  acres.  It  cannot  be  determined  what  was  the  former  extent  of  land 
comprehended  under  this  title.  This  farm  passed  from  the  Tilney  family  to  the 
Dittons,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  J.  Ditton  in  1609.  It  afterwards  was 
held  by  different  proprietors  until  1770,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Thomas 
Fydell,  Esq.,  and  was  by  him  sold  to  Augustus  Duggan,  Esq.,  in  1810.  It  is 
now  held  by  several  proprietors,  the  principal  one  being  S.  H.  Jebb,  Esq.,  of 
Boston.  The  water-house,  connected  with  the  works  for  supplying  Boston  with 
water,  which  were  constructed  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cowbridge.  The  remains  of  this  liouse  were  removed  on  the 
inclosure  of  the  Fens.  This  property  joined  the  oj^en  Fen,  and  is  now  detached 
from  the  West  Fen  inclosures  by  what  is  called  Cowbridge  Drain.  The 
occupier  of  this  farm  formerly  pastured  from  700  to  800  sheep  upon  the  Fen. 
Coworidge  Farm  is  in  the  parish  of  Skirbeck,  and  is  now  intersected  by  the 
East  Lincolnshire  Railway.  The  whole  is  bounded  by  the  Cowbridge  Drain 
North,  and  the  road  connecting  the  Horncastle  with  the  Spilsby  Turnpike  to  the 
sonth ;  this  road  is,  in  old  writings,  called  "  a  green  lane." 

There  is  a  chapel  of  the  Particular  Baptists — a  branch  of  the  congregation 
worshipping  at  Salem  Chapel,  Liquor  Pond  Street,  Boston — in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cowbridge  Farm. 


Berry  gives  the  arms  of  Williams,  aHas  Crom- 
well,  as  gnJes,  three  chevrons,  argent,  between  as 
manj  lions  rampant,  or.  Another  branch  of  the 
WUhams's  bore,  sable,  a  lion  rampant,  argent ;  and 
tliis  was  the  coat  vrhich  the  Protector  adopted. 
Tkis  connexion  between  the  family  of  Williams, 
mHoi  Cromwell,  and  Cowbridge  in  Glamorganshire, 
and  the  fact  that  the  same  femily  held  land  three 
centuries  ago  in  Cowbridge  near  Boston,  create  a 


probability  that  the  name  of  the  latter  may  have 
been  derived  from  that  of  the  former.  Certainly 
the  coincidence  is  curious. 

'  Corporation  Records.  It  is  added,  "Tliis  land 
sold  so  low,  because  the  tiUe  was  litigious,  the  rent 
was  only  6«.  Rd.,  and  the  land,  mixed  up  with  other 
land,  which  Mr.  Ditton  had  bought  of  Mr.  Tilney.*' 

'  Corporation  Records, 
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O  part  of  tlie  Fens  beirifj  within  the  hundred  of 
Skirbeck,  a  particulai-  ajid  distinct  history  of  them 
would  be  foreign  to  the  phin  of  this  work;  how- 
ever,  they  ai-e   so   jutiroately  connected  wjtli  the 
district  under  consideration,  that  some  account  of 
them  appears  necessary,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
following  brief  sketch  will  not  be  considered  mis- 
placed by  being  here  introduced. 
The  history  of  the  ancient  state  of  this  district,  and  of  the  probable  changes  it 
has  undergone,  will  be  attempted  in  another  place.     The  following  account 
relates  merely  to  the  progress  of  drainage  and  inclosure. 

Probably  the  earliest  notice  of  the  great  district  of  the  Fens  upon  record  is 
found  in  the  charter  granted  by  Wolphere,  King  of  Mercia,  to  the  Abbey  of 
Peterborough,  in  the  year  664. 

"  The  entire  district  comprises  about  the  sixth  part  of  the  extensive  valley  drained  by  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Wash,'  and  bordering  the  sea-coast  from  Barton  on  the  Humber  to  Lynn 
in  Norfolk.  In  the  north  of  Lincolnshire,  they  do  not  extend  more  than  four  or  five  miles 
inland ;  but  in  the  south  of  that  county,  they  are  twenty  miles  wide,  and  from  Lynn  to 
Peterborough,  they  are  thirty  miles  across.  The  whole  length  of  the  tract  is  about  130  miles, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  to  the  north,  and  a  few  hills  in  the  south 
and  south-west,  the  whole  fen  has  nearly  one  level,  often  beneath  that  of  the  sea,  especially 
about  its  middle  and  southern  parts.  Its  original  condition,  we  may  from  these  elementary 
facts  readily  conceive.  The  water  falling  over  so  extensive  an  area,  from  elevations  too 
small  to  impel  it  onwards,  would  naturally  be  arrested  in  a  marsh,  whose  lowest  point  was 
about  midway  between  the  sea  and  its  inland  borders.  The  result  was  a  large  fresh-water 
lake  ;  which,  for  many  ages,  was  probably  the  sole  character  of  the  whole  fen."  • 


'  This  includes  the  entire  counties  of  Cambrid^, 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Northampton,  and  Ratland, 
nearly  one-half  of  Norfolk,  one-third  of  Suffolk, 
one-half  of  Buckinghamshire,  three-fourths  of  Lin- 


colnshire, and  a  small  part  of  Leicestershire,  com- 
prising altogether  about  5000  square  miles. — ^Wal- 
KER*8  Wisbech  and  the  Fms,  p.  S. 
«  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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With  the  Fen  district  at  large  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  place.  The  por- 
tions contiguous  to  tliis  district  are  the  Holland  or  Haut  Huntre  Fens,  and 
the  East,  West,  and  Wildmore  Fens ;  and  of  these  we  shall  briefly  treat 

It  appears,  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,*  that  the  marsh  called  Wild- 
more,  belonged,  very  soon  after  the  Conquest,  to  the  baronies  of  Bolingbroke, 
Homcastle,  and  Scrivelsby;  and  that  William  Romara,  who  then  held  the 
barony  of  Bolingbroke,  gave,  in  the  8th  Stephen,  his  portion  of  common  of  pas- 
ture in  Wildmore  to  I&kstead  Abbey.  Kjuff  Henry  H.  retained  in  his  own 
hands  the  baronies  of  Scrivelsby  and  Homcastle ;  he  gave  to  Kirkstead  Abbey 
the  Hermitage  of  Wildmore,  with  a  certain  pasture  thereto  belonging.  Henry  11. 
afterwards  gave  the  barony  of  Homcastle  to  Gerbald  Skalds  of  Flanders,  and 
the  barony  of  Scrivelsby  to  Robert  Marmion,  a  Nonnan.  These  two  barons 
afterwards  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Kirkstead  common  pasture  in  Wildmore,  on 
condition  that  the  monks  should  suffer  no  man,  except  their  tenants,  to  common 
with  them.  In  the  time  of  William  Romara  the  Elder  a  controversy  arose 
among  the  three  barons  as  to  the  extent  of  right  which  each  had  in  the  com- 
mon of  Wildmore ;  and  a  division  of  the  same  was  made  between  the  Baron  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  Barons  of  Scrivelsby  and  Homcastie ;  so  that  the  men  of 
each  might  quietly  common  in  their  "  own  feudal  commons."  This  division  was 
made  by  the  award  of  eight  of  the  oldest  men,  four  from  each  soke.  The  names 
of  the  four  for  the  soke  of  Homcastie  and  Scrivelsby  were,^  "  Goodricke  of 
Cunningsby,  who  had  been  grave  of  Wildmore  for  forty  years ;  Brodericke,  the 
father  of  Algar;  Gericke,  an  old  and  reverend  man;  ana  Real,  son  of  Utenker. 
Those  for  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke  were  Walter  of  Eeal,  Henry  of  East  Barkby, 
Gnnford  of  Smerbum,  and  llivers  of  Miningsby." 

The  low  lands  of  South  Lincolnshire  were  afforested  by  Henry  I.  about  1110, 
and  continued  to  be  the  King's  hunting-grounds,  excepting  a  portion  which 
Richard  L  disafforested  about  1194,  until  14  Henry  III.  (1230).« 

WiLLUM  OP  Malmsburt  (1 130),  speaking  of  the  Fen  country,  says  ,"  It  is  ftdl 
of  monasteries,  and  large  bodies  of  monks  are  settied  on  the  islands  of  these 
waters." 

The  author  of  the  *'  Life  of  St  Guthlac,*'  speaking  of  the  great  level,  says, — 

**  There  are  immense  marshes,  now  a  black  pool  of  water,  now  foul  nmnins  streamea,  and 
also  many  islands,  and  reeds  and  hillocks,  and  with  manifold  windings  wide  and  long,  it 
continues  up  to  the  North  Sea."  * 

This  was  written,  however,  not  later  than  749,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Croyland,  but  the  description  is  applicable  to  a  much  later  date,  and  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fen  district.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
describes  the  Fen  country  as  **  very  pleasant  and  agi*eeable  to  the  eye,  watered 
by  many  rivers,  which  run  through  it,  diversified  witli  many  large  and  small 
lakes,  and  adorned  with  many  woods  and  islands ;"  and  William  op  Malms- 
burt is  in  a  perfect  enthusiasm  when  speaking  of  the  country  round  Thomey, 
and  he  tells  of  "  trees  whose  lengdi,  without  knots,  do  emulate  the  stsa:^,  of 


»  Harl,  MSS.  No.  4127,  p.  10. 

'  Goodricke  and  Brodericke  are  names  yet  well 
known  in  this  district  under  a  modernised  mode  of 
speUing. 

'  The  wild  animals  of  the  country  had  heen 
greatly  reduwd  between  961  and  964;  the  re- 
mainder were  preserved  by  order  of  King  Edgar,  as 
beasts  of  chase  or  luxurious  food,  and  hence  origin- 
ated the  establishment  of  places  for  their  protection ; 
these  constituted  the  royal  forests.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  four  centuries  previous  to 


this,  during  the  Saxon  rule,  forests  were  appropri- 
ated to  this  use  by  even  the  inferior  princes  of 
Britain.  '*The  game  protected  consist^  of  wild 
fowls  and  beasts  of  the  forests,  as  the  hart,  hind, 
and  hare  ;  of  chase,  as  buck,  doe,  and  fox  ;  of  war- 
ren, as  rabbit,  pheasant,  and  partridge."  This  is 
the  curious  classification  which  was  then  made. — 
Thomson  on  Magna  Charta,  p.  341. 

*  Life  of  Si.  Guthlac,  by  Felix,  a  Monk  of 
Croyland,  p.  21. 
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li  !e-trees,  of  vinesj  and  of  bcautifal  buildings,  wlitch  it  is  so  woiijurful  to  sec 
Uj«  ground  amidst  tliose  fens  to  bear/' 

In  117H,  the  old  sea-bank  broke,  and  the  whole  fen  was  deluijed  by  the  §*^a** 
A*?  tliia  was  only  nlwut  twenty  yciirs  before  WiLLLUi  OF  Malmsbuby  wrote  in 
^lowin^f  tenna  ot  tbe  FeiWj  it  is  evident  tliat  thia  act^ideut  and  Iiia  dt!scription 
relate  to  different  |x>rtions  of  them. 

In  1210  (12  John),  an  inquisition  was  held  belAvoen  the  men  of  Holland,  of 
the  Marsh  of  Sibsey,  in  tlje  West  Fen,  on  the  one  part,  and  Walter  de  Coventry^ 
steward  of  the  Eai^l  of  Chester^  on  tlie  other.  The  said  steward  finally  can- 
ceded  to  the  said  men  of  Holland  all  the  rirrht  which  they  held  in  the  said 
marsh  in  the  time  of  William  de  Rornara.'-  Abotit  the  same  time,  ilicre  was  a 
suit  between  Gerard  de  Rhodes  and  llobert  de  Manuion  seeking^  and  the  mun 
of  St.  Hotolph  holding,  the  common  mai^sh  of  Wildmove,  which  belonged  to  the 
illage  of  Conin^sby  as  tenants,  and  "i-'"-™^  *he  right  to  fodder,  and  mow  and 


:o!h?et  reeds  tliere<jn,  paying  It/,  ann 
f^  ileejded  that  the  said  Gerard  and 
■t  only  to  tlie  rights  so  claimed  b 
)bot  of  Kirksteacl  was  jvissessed  * 
odosures  of  Morehousejs,  which  v 
urbm-age,  jpasturaj^,  &c-,  reserved  ■ 
"the  B4ike  of  Honicastlc*     The  Ab 
t  of  Robert  Marmion  of  ScriveUuy 
ince  the  Abbots  of  Kirk^tead  were 
In  1240,  tht;  Uante  lluntre  (IIoI 
tnwnships,  a  proof  of  good  drainage  - 


lu  thi*  said  Gerard  and  Robert-     It 

;  should  hold  the  said  marshy  sab* 

jien  of  St.  BoU>li:>h.^     In  1222,  tiie 

whole  of  Wildmorc^  excepting  the 

vacbary  to  Uevesby,  and  a  riglit  of 

dph  de  Rhodes  and  hig  ti,*niuits,  in 

irkstead  held  tins  property  by  tbe 

rmed  by  tlie  charter  of  Henry  II. 

^1  ixjrds  ot  Wihlmore.^ 

I'en  waa  ordered  to  be  divided  into 
time.     The  marsh  of  Stcvettiwjf  the 
Tsh  of  Hale,  the  river  of  Kyme  to  uockedyke,  and  the  water  Wima  (the 
:        Witliam)  to  certain  lands  of  Boston,  arc  mentioned  as  part  of  the  boun- 
,       t  of  the  said  fen,'^ 

■  1270,  tbe  monks  of  Kirkstead  are  said  '^  to  possess  in  Wildmoro  four  rno 

cjiries  in  }mre  eleoniosynary,  by  tlic  irift  of  King  Hcitry,  lijiig  John^  and  Robert 
Marmion."^ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272),  the  Abbot  of  Kirk- 
stead proved,  in  answer  to  allegations  brought  against  him,  that  he  had  the 
privilege  of  hmiting,  fowling,  and  fishing,  as  w  ell  as  of  taking  waif  and  stray 
over  the  whole  of  Wildmore  Fen.     This  privilege  he  proved  by  charter.® 

In  1281,  Holland  Fen  was  inundated;  and,  in  1288,  great  part  of  Boston 
was  drowned.  About  this  time,  the  great  level  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens  was 
the  grand  theatre  of  monachism.  It  had  fonnerly  been  the  seat  of  the  original 
fastnesses  of  the  ancient  Britons  against  their  Roman  invaders.  Nearly  all  the 
smaller  monasteries  in  Lincolnshire  were  founded  in  the  twelfth  century. 

In  1316  (9  Edward  II.),  the  Khig's  justices  sat  at  Boston  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  drainage  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Fens  of  Holland 
and  Kesteven,  when  it  was  presented,  that  through  neglect  of  the  Prior  of 
Haverhohn  the  whole  mai'sh  of  Holland  and  Kesteven  was  overflown  and 
drowiied.9 

In  1328,  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstead  paid  a  fine  of  51  to  the  King,  "  for  pardon 
for  acquiring  the  marsh  which  Ranulphus  de  Rhodes  held  in  Wildmore  Fen, 
without  license  from  the  Khig."  ^^ 


'  Stukeley's  Pahog.  Sacra,  p.  2. 
■^  Abbreviatio  Placifurunif  vol.  i.  p.  68.     Assize  at 
Lincoln.  3  Ihid.  p.  79. 

*  Harl.  MSS.  4127.  pp.  10  ami  11. 
'  Placii.  de  quo  Warranto,  p.  430. 


'^  DuGDALB  on  Embankment f  p.  199. 

"  Testa  de  Neville  p.  335. 

^  Hundred  Rolls,  p.  365. 

^  Dugdalk's  Embankment,  p.  200. 

''  Abbrev,  Rot.  Orig.,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
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Complaints  were  laid  before  Edward  III.,  in  1335,  against  Roger  Pedwardine 
of  Barton,  who  was  accused  of  having  committed  various  outrages,  by  cutting 
the  sea  and  river  banks,  and  thereby  inundating  the  low  country.* 

In  1355,  DuGDALE  states,  that  "  a  portion  of  the  Eau-dyke  extended  from 
Catte-Brigg  to  Boston-cotte,  and  thence  to  the  Cross  next  unto  Boston  Cote."* 

In  1370,  the  right  of  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstead  to  pasturage  in  Wildmore  Fen 
was  admitted  and  confirmed.^ 

In  1392,  the  mosses  of  Friskney,  and  a  sewer  or  drain  in  the  East  Feu,  called 
Thieves'  Creek,  are  mentioned.^ 

FuLLEB,  in  his  **  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,"  when  writing 
about  a  plan  to  drain  and  inclose  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  circa  1486 
(Henry  VIL),  says,  that  the  commoners  were  very  much  opposed  to  it;  and 
gives  the  following  as  an  outline  of  the  arguments  used  against  an  inclosure : — 

^  It  is  a  trespass  on  the  Divine  prerogative  for  man  to  presume  to  give  other  bounds  to 
the  water  than  what  God  has  appointed. 

*^  Many  have  attempted  it,  but  no  one  effected  it. 

"  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ahnost  wasted  his  estate  by  cutting  the  passage  called  the  J^ew 
Learn;  and  well-nigh  be^;ared  himself  in  hopes  to  enrich  his  town  of  Wisbeach  with 
trading  thereby. 

**  The  river  Grant  or  Cam  will  have  its  stream  dried  up  by  the  draining  of  the  Fens. 

"  The  Fens  undrained,  afford  great  plenty  and  variety  of  fish  and  fowl,  which  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  draining  thereof. 

*  The  Fens  afford  plenty  of  sedge,  turf,  and  reed,  the  want  whereof  will  be  found  if  their 
nature  be  altered. 

*<  Many  thousands  of  poor  people  are  maintained  by  fishing  and  fowling  in  the  Fens, 
which  vSiU  all  be  at  a  loss  of  livelihood,  if  their  barns  be  burnt, — that  is,  u  the  Fens  be 
drained. 

**  Grant  the  Fens  are  drained  with  great  difficulty,  they  will  quickly  revert  to  their  old 
condition,  like  to  the  Pontine  Marshes  in  Italy. 

**  Grant  them  drained,  and  so  continuously.  As  now  the  great  fishes  therein  prey  on  the 
less,  so  then  wealthy  men  would  devour  the  j>oorer  sort  of  people.  Injurious  partage  would 
follow  upon  the  inclosure,  and  rich  men  w^ould  jostle  the  poor  people  out  of  their  commons." 

These  objections  were,  of  course,  easily  answered ;  but  Fulleb  observes, 

^  However,  the  generality  of  people  in  that  age  was  possessed  with  a  firm  opinion  that 
the  project  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  brought  to  pass?*  * 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  state  of  feeling  prevented  any  progress  in 
the  inclosure  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens  at  this  period  Their  inclosure  seems  to 
have  been  frequently  projected  ;  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Kicnmond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VIL,  are  mentioned, 
among  others,  who  entertained  this  design.  We  have  no  account  of  the  par- 
ticular plans  these  persons  had  formed ;  we  only  know  they  were  never  carried 
into  execution. 

In  1517,  the  tenants  of  Bolingbroke  brought  suit  against  John  Brigg  and 
others  for  distinrbance  of  common  pasture  in  Wildmore,  Tumby,  and  Mare- 
ham.  In  1527  and  1528,  there  were  disputes  about  repairs  of  the  bridge,  and 
highway  and  bridge-tolls  at  Northdyke.  In  1529,  the  inhabitants  of  Boling- 
broke brought  suit  against  J.  Kelsey  and  others  respecting  disputed  claims  to 
common  of  pastm*e  in  Wildmore  Waste.^ 


>  Patent  Rolls, 

'  Embankment t  p.  196. 

»  Patent  Rolls. 

*  Embankment f  p.  159. 


■*  Fuller* 8  History  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge f  pp.  81  and  8*2. 

^  Calendar  to  Proceedings  in  Duchy  Court  ofLan- 
castcTf  vol.  i.  pp.  126,  130,  131,  and  134. 
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In  1530,  the  King  directed  a  coTnniissioo  to  John  Ilussey  and  Thomas  Dim- 
mock,  knigliid,  to  make  inriuiry  and  tL^turn  res |jtec ting  thtr  nv^lect  to  roj>air  a 
drain  or  sewer,  called  Sylllo^desgo^e,  in  which  tlie  East  and  Nortli  Fens  w  ore 
concerned*^  There  was  a  dispnU?,  in  1539,  between  Jolin  Overrey,  the  King's 
farmer,  and  John  and  Robert  WoodroSej  respecting  the  title  to  the  brovoge  of 
East,  West,  and  North  Fens»^ 

In  1547,  the  Abbot  of  Revesby  is  stated  to  hav&  possessed  "  six  vaccaries  in 
the  Fens ;  these  were  Canston  houaes,  Morehouaes,  Stickneyj  Sibsey^  Swyncot, 
and  Willow  es.  The  Abbot  of  Kirk  stead  bad,  at  this  time,  tlie  following : — 
Langwath,  llonoldliousej  New  ham,  Hemiitorium,  and  Merbooth/'^ 

In  1549 J  there  npt>ear  to  have  been  some  attempts  made  at  iiiclo&ing  the  Fens ; 
for  Stow  says,  "  a  proelamation  for  inclosing  the  conmions  of  Soniersetsbirc  and 
Lincolnshire  made  a  commotion,'** 

There  was  a  dispute  respecting  right  of  common  to  pasture  beast  and  cattle  in 
ihe  East  and  West  Fen,  in  1551,  jd  which  Walter  Kelsey,  William  Fowler, 
Godfirey  Hilar  she,  and  otliers,  were  parties,  ^"^ 

The  towns  which  had  right  of  common  in  the  West  Fen  were  ordered*  about 
tins  time,  t*)  adopt  certain  brands  with  which  to  mark  the  cattle  and  aboep 
which  they  respectively  placed  therein  for  pastumge.  In  a  MS.  map  of  tlie 
Fens,  datetl  1560^  tlie  Queen's  title  is  given  as  "  Domina  Regina  ratione  Du- 
catns  Lancastrise,  Domina  de  E:irle's  Fen."  Loi'd  Burleigh  is  called,  "  Honora- 
tissimus  Dom.  Cecil  iua  Baron  Burleyensii?,  dom.  de  Wilihnore,"^' 

In  1568 J  ^'  Richard  Dra]>erj  as  farmer  of  tlie  parsonage  of  Boston,  was  di- 
rected to  try  with  tlie  pai'son  of  Coningsby,  whether  Arm-tree  Fen  be  parcel  of 
the  parish  of  Coningsby  or  not  ?"  It  ap|>ears  to  have  been  settled,  that  it  was, 
since,  in  1572,  the  manor  of  Armtree,  "  within  ti\&  jyarinh  of  Coningsby/'  was 
said  to  be  the  j^roperty  "  of  Robert  Dymockej  who  had  lately  established  a 
ferry  there."  The  Cormration  of  Boston  agreed  to  pay  40*.  per  year  for  the 
rent  of  sucii  ferry.^  The  Corporation  held  the  tythea  of  Arintree  at  this  time 
(1589),  and  rented  them  for  twenty-one  years  for  lOs,  per  annum.^ 

Frequent  allusions  are  made,  in  the  Corporation  Records,  to  the  rights  of  the 
borougn  in  ArmtreeFen.  Thus,  under  date  November  25th,  1606,  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  "  an  indenture  relating  to  the  rights  of  this  borough,  and  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Holland  in  Armtree  Fen,"  made  between  the  inhabitants  of  Holland 
and  the  Abbot  of  Kirkstead.  On  4th  April,  1607,  "  an  indenture  between  the 
Abbot  of  Kirkstead  and  the  men  of  the  wapentake  of  Skirbeck,  relative  to  a 
common  in  Armtree  Fen,"  is  alluded  to;  and,  on  September  8,  1634,  there  is 
an  account  of  "  an  indenture,  showing  the  right  of  brovage  which  the  inhabi- 
tants have  in  Armtree  Fen." 

In  1583,  Richard  Lincoln,  John  Hayton,  and  others,  tenants  of  Bolingbroke, 
had  suit  with  Thomas  Lowson,  a  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  the  Exchequer,  in  right 
of  the  seven  towns  of  Holland,  of  common  of  pasture,  turbary  and  fishing  in  the 
East,  West,  and  North  Fens;  and  brovage  and  agistment^  In  1584,  John 
Bawde  and  others  had  suit  against  Robert  Chapman  and  Richard  Sympson 
respecting  the  approvership  and  the  boundaries  of  Earles,  East,  West,  and 
North  Fens.^^  In  1585,  Vincent  Skinner,  receiver  of  the  honour  of  Boling- 
broke, had  suit  against  John  Melles,  John  May,  and  others,  in  right  of  the  Earl 


*  Calendar  of  Proceedings  in  Duchy  Court  o/Lan' 
caster,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  *  Ibid.  p.  65. 

*  MS.  in  British  Museum, 

*  Chronicle^  p.  460. 

*  Cal.  Duchy  Lane,  p.  96. 

*  lu  this  map  the  West  Feu  is  called  Earle's  Fen, 


and  Holland  Fen  the  Haute  Huntre,  or  Eight  Hun- 
dred Fen ;  and  Leed*s  Gates  is  called  Le  Gate. 
'   Corporation  Records.  *  Ibid, 

^  Calendar  to  Pleadings^  Sfc.  Duchy  Court  of  Lam- 
caster,  p.  146. 
i«  Ibid,  p.  166. 
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of  Lindsey,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Dymoke,  knight,  to  common  of  pasture  in 
Earle's  Fen,  and  Wildmore  Waste,  and  Armtree  Fen,  late  parcel  of  Kirksteade 
Monastery.*  In  the  same  year,  a  suit  was  brought,  in  the  name  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General, against  John  Melles  and  others,  to'fix  the  boundaries  of  the  wastes 
of  Earle's,  East,  West,  Wildmore,  and  Armtree  Fens.'^  In  1593,  the  Queen's 
tenants  and  farmers  brought  actions  against  John  Crofte,  Robert  Grave,  Gabriel 
Heme,  and  others,  claiming  as  commoners,  for  profits  and  perquisites  of  courts- 
leet,  office  of  brovership  or  approvership  of  the  Fens,  and  fmes  for  cutting  reed 
or  fodder,  as  assured,  and  amerced  by  the  homage.^  At  the  same  time,  suit 
was  brought  against  Richard  Goodrike,  as  owner  of  a  horse  taken  damage 
feasant^  In  1596,  the  Queen's  lessees  brought  suits  against  Richard  Stevenson 
and  others,  for  impounding  sheep,  depasturing  in  the  Earle's,  otherwise  West 
Fen.* 

Lady  Ursula  Walsingham  brought  an  action  against  Thomas  Hutton,  on  a 
disputed  title  to  fines  and  amerciaments,  and  common  pasture  in  Earle's,  other- 
wise West  Fen,  in  1597.^ 

In  1598,  five  thousand  acres  of  land  were  drowned  in  the  East  Fen,  half  of 
which  was  then  considered  drainable,  and  the  other  half  irrecoverably  lost' 


We  find  the  following  observations  respecting  the  inclosure  of  the  Fens  in  a 
leading  publication  of  the  period ; — 

*  But  this  work  (the  inclosure  of  the  Fens)  was  hindered  by  one  impediment  or  other,  or 
by  some  important  affairs  happening  in  the  kingdom  ;  also  often  by  the  property  and  nature 
of  the  country,  many  comf)etitors  in  the  six  adjoining  shires,  not  agreeing  together ;  neither 
the  right  manner  of  draining  them  being  undertaken,  kept  it  back,  to  the  great  dislike  of 
many.  For  ye  must  imderstand  that  these  grounds  are  of  such  a  nature  and  situation, 
that  if  the  rivers  were  diked  a  good  height  on  both  sides,  by  giving  the  rivers  more  liberty, 
or  else  in  turning  and  carrying  new  channels  some  other  way,  that  the  water  might  not 
stay  in  such  abundance  behin<^  they  would  become  dry  of  themselves,  without  the  help  of 
mills  or  drains."  * 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  plan  was  formed  for  draining  and  inclosing 
the  Great  Bedford  Level ;  but  the  commoners  of  Lincolnshire  appear  to  have 
been  very  averse  to  its  extending  into  their  district  Noble,  in  lus  ^'  History  of 
the  House  of  Cromwell,"  says, — 

*  In  1638,  Oliver  Cromwell  so  strenuously  opposed  the  scheme  of  draining  the  Fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  was  unaertaken  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  others, 
under  the  royal  sanction,  that  by  his  plausibility,  activity,  and  interest,  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Hmitingdon,  he  obliged  the  projectors  to  drop  their  mtention  ;  ana  though  the  scheme 

Eromised  to  be  vastly  advantageous  to  the  country,  and  had  been  recommended  by  his 
ither,  yet^  as  it  was  extremely  impopular  (particularly  amongst  the  commonalty,  because 
Ibey  had  a  custom  of  commoning  ana  fishins  in  dry  times),  it  gained  him  a  great  accession 
of  mends,  and  procured  him  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Fens."  • 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  the  "  Journal  of  a  Tourist  in  the  Mid- 
land Counties  in  1634:"— 

^  The  next  morning  we  consulted,  and  thought  it  not  so  fit  to  passe  the  washes,  being 
neither  firme  nor  s^e  for  travellers,  especiaSy  now  of  late,  by  reason  of  the  new  made 
sluices  and  devices  for  turning  of  the  naturall  course  of  the  waters  ncare  adjoining,  and 


•  Calendar  to  Pleadings  ^  &{c. ,  Duchy  Court  of  Lan- 
caster, p.  162. 

«  Ibid.  164.  3  jiij^  293. 

*  Ibid.  295.  Damage  feasant  is  hurt  or  harm 
done  by  trespass,  for  which  an  animal  is  im- 
poundea. 


»  Ibid,  330.  ^  Ibid.  517. 

'  Inquis.  ad  quod  Damnum, 
'  Geographical  Descriptions  to  Mercator's  At- 
las,  published  Ift'AH. 
®  Noble's  Cromwell^  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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thorufiira  w^."*  raLlici-  chose  to  e^  by  Wisbtjch  -,  whero  we  i^peDt  beat  port  of  im  lioum  m " 
viewing'  n  little  army  of  ai'tiiiouns  venting,  contriving  ami  twtiiig  outlandisJi  device?  aboiil 

tJi*>  Miiine Wo  jjofltotl  over  TiJ  Sluiw,  tlio  itarting  of  the  slurea  of  Norfolke  and 

LincolneFihiro,  and  son  over  a  rich  flnt  levell  of  ground  for  Spalding,  where  wc  were  atrong!y 
lodged  at  the  Cnstle.  Wco  fearod  somewhat  aa  wc  entered  the  townc,  seeing  the  bridge 
piillod  downc,  that  wee  oonld  not  have  parsed  the  river ;  but  when  wee  came  to  it,  that 
figure  yt^  iiOtm  past,  for  the  river  bad  not  Boe  much  water  iu  it  (August  13th)  lur^  would 
drowno  a  mouse.  At  this  we  [lerceived  that  the  lowue  and  country  thereabouts  much 
mnrmtiroil ;  but  lot  them  content  thcmfldvea,  since  the  Sen  drftyncrt  have  undertaken  to 
make  their  river  navigable,  40  feet  broad  and  fi  foot  dcopo^  from  Fosdyck  through  to 
Deeiiing,  which  they  need  not  be  long  about^  having  fiOO  men  daily  at  workc  in*t.  l^}y 
ueit  morniu^  we  bearde  tho  drum  beat,  and  it  wo^  told  ua  that  it  was  for  ibo  ew3C0iid  army 
of  water  ongmcerEu" 

Our  travellers  did  not  viait  BostoHj  but  passed  tlirougli  Slcaford  U}  Lincoln-' 
Tbe  blood  of  the  tincieiit  Gyrm,  or  StUtmen,  of  llio  FeiiSj  seems  to  have  been 
jYjiwud  by  this  intruflion  uix>n  their  dotuLun. 

DUGRALB  saysj — 

"  There  ia  yet  arjr^ther  groat  manih  lying  in  thia  northern  port  of  the  great  level  (caUcd 
Eight  Hundred  Fen,  Imt  aoeteatly  Haute  Htmtre  Fen),  (Containing  22^00t>  aeres  ;  the  tlroin* 
irig  whereof  was  undertaken  by  King  Oharlw ;  and  to  that  on^l,  in  n,  Se^siona  of  Sowers, 
btdd  iLt  Itoatoiv  2^^  Marcli,  1(537,  a  deurtw  was  ujaile  that  a  bix  of  a  I*,  per  acrre  should  be  laid 
upoJi  l(J,(XH)  ^icivri  thorcofi  to  bo  levieil  ui»on  the  inhabiUntfl  of  llickor,  Bwinehhea^l,  WigUift, 
Sutterton,  Alderehurch,  FoBrtdyke,  Kjrtou,  Frampton,  Wyberton,  Halo,  DockJykei,  and 
Uoston,  elaitniug  common  therein.  Hut  this  tax  oo  -  Wmg  paid,  the  oonimiiisionors  sitting 
agnin  ttt  Bf.iRtoa^  li>t  Juno,  HJ3&^  declared  the  said  I^ing  to  Ih)  the  sole  tmdertaker  for  the 
druinage  thereof,  and  that  the  work  should  be  jjerfected  within  the  six  years  neit  enduing  v 
or  ajiy  other  time  that  six  of  the  said  oommisaionera  should  limit ;  the  said  King,  hij5  heirw 
and  sueeessons,  Ui  have  80t>0  acrea  of  the  anid  fen  to  l>c  set  out  hy  any  six  of  tUe  aoid  com- 
niiiisiuneras  after  the  accomplisliment  of  the  said  ilraiuage  "  * 

These  fens  wci*e  aiirveyed  1642,  prepai^atory  to  their  drainage  being  tinder- 
taken  by  Sir  W.  Aylotte  and  Sir  Anthony  Thomas,  who  probably  would  have 
succeeded,  but  for  the  political  confusion  whicl^  onsued  soon  afber/ 

More  of  til  is  licrcfiflvr. 

The  attempts  to  drain  the  Fens  in  the  reirnis  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  were 
the  subject  of  satire  on  the  stage ;  and,  in  the  comedy  of  the  "  Muses'  Looking 
Glass,"  printed  in  1638,  we  find  the  following  passage: — 

"  C.  I  have  a  rare  device  to  set  Dutch  windmills  upon  New-market  Heath  and  Salisbury 
Plain,  to  drain  the  Fens. 

**  B.  The  Fens,  sir,  are  not  there. 

"  C,  But  who  knows  that  they  may  be  ? " 

A  commentator  upon  this  play  says, — 

"  In  the  reign  of  James  the  1st  and  Charles  1st,  many  schemes  were  proposed  and  some 
adopted,  though  never  carried  into  execution,  for  draining  the  fens.  Among  others,  a 
Dutchman,  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  was  employed."  * 

A  correspondence  between  those  two  eminent  men,  Sir  Willum  Dugdale 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwich,*  shows,  that  the  opinion  of  the  former  was, 
that  the  Fens  were  originally  "  firm  land,  the  sea  having  no  recourse  to  it"  He 
adds,  "  When  or  on  what  occasion  it  was  that  the  sea  flowed  over  all  this,  is  a 
thing  that  I  know  not  what  to  say  to."  Sir  Thomas  evidently  leans  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  irruption  was  caused  by  an  earthquake.     He  also  decides,  that 


i 


I 


'   Graphic  Illustrator,  1834,  p.  46. 

The  travellers  were  **  a  captaine,  a  lieutenaut, 
and  an  ancient,  all  three  of  the  uiilitarye  company 
in  Norwich." 

^  Dugdale  on  Embankmentf  p.  424. 


^  Ibid.  p.  208. 

'  The  Muses'  Looking-GIass  was  written  by 
Thomas  Randolpu,  a  Northamptonshire  man. 

*  Published  in  the  posthumous  works  of  the 
latter,  Svo.  1712. 
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the  passage  in  the  "  Life  of  Agricola,"  by  Tacitus,  which  has  been  translated, 
**  that  the  Romans  wore  out  and  consumed  the  bodies  and  hands  of  the  Britains 
in  clearing  the  woods  and  paving  the  Fens,"  ought  to  have  been  translated, 
**  clearing  the  woods  and  banking  or  walling  in  the  Fens."  The  first  work 
would  be  to  shut  out  the  sea ;  the  paving  or  constructing  causeways  or  roads, 
and  draining  the  country,  would  be  an  after  business ;  and  of  this  opinion  is  a 
more  modem  writer,  who  says, — 

"Dr.  Holland,  who  translated  Camden,  delivers  the  passage  from  Tacitus,  thus, — *The 
Bomans  wore  out  and  consumed  the  bodies  of  the  Britons  in  clearing  of  woods  and  paving 
the  fens.'  The  words  in  the  original,  as  quoted  by  Peck,  are  *  pcUtidwtta  emuniensis,^  which 
Sir  W.  Dugdale  conceived  might  rather  mean  walling  or  embanking  them  ;  that  is,  in  truth, 
inclosing  or  fortifying ;  that  is,  fortifying  them  against  the  sea,  ana  related  undoubtedly  to 
the  marshes, — the  Romans  certainly  never  having  drained  the  fens  at  all.'* ' 

This  writer  even  denies  that  the  Carr  Dyke  was  a  work  of  drainage,  or 
intended  to  operate  as  a  receptacle  for  the  water  descending  from  the  surround- 
ing elevated  country.  He  regards  this  work  merely  as  a  "water-course  or 
navigation." 

The  first  notice  we  have  found  relative  to  "  the  gaining,  draining,  and 
recovering  those  marshes,  fens,  and  surroimded  grounds  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, daily  or  often  overflowed  with  the  sea,  or  other  salt  or  fresh  waters,  and 
call^  the  East  Fen,  the  West  or  Earle's  Fen,  and  the  North  or  Wildmore  Fen," 
is,  in  the  5  Charles  I.  (1629).  On  the  first  of  June  in  that  year,  the  King 
granted  to  Robert  Killigrew,  knight ;  Sir  John  Heydon,  knight.  Secretary  of 
Sie  Ordnance ;  and  George  Kirke,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber ; 
the  whole  of  the  said  fens,  with  which  he  was  seised  in  right  of  the  Crown; 
they  paying  to  the  King  for  such  portions  of  the  Fens  as  they  should  recover, 
after  having  compounded  with  the  freeholders  and  commoners  for  their  rights  of 

Bisturage,  &c.,  an  annual  rent  of  4rf.  per  acre.  A  subsequent  deed,  dated 
ecember  12th,  1629,  omits  the  name  of  Sir  Jolm  Heydon,  and  vests  the 
property  in  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  George  Kirke,  Sir  Abraliam  Dawes,  and 
Robert  Long.  On  the  16th  December,  1634,  the  King  granted  to  George 
Kirke,  and  his  heirs,  &c.,  all  the  marshes,  fens,  &c,  called  the  East,  West,  and 
North  Fens,  parcels  of  the  possessions  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  whereof  he 
was  seised  in  right  of  tJiat  duchy ,  and  not  included  in  his  grant  of  1629,  reserving 
advowsons  of  churches  and  chapels,  and  mines,  &c.,  and  such  part  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  18 1  payable  for  brovage,  as  is  proportional  to  the  lands  conveyed  by  this 
second  grant  The  said  George  Kirke  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  Sd.  per  acre 
for  all  land  gained,  secured,  &c.,  by  him,  after  compounding  with  all  persons 
claiming  common  right 

In  1638,  George  Kirke,  Sir  William  Elilligrew  (son  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert), 
Sir  Abraham  Dawes,  and  Robert  Long,  are  said  to  have  made  a  composition 
with  the  freeholders  and  commoners,  and  allowed  them  such  portions  of  the 
said  Fens,  &c.,  as  was  thought  right  and  agreed  upon.  The  North  and  West 
Fens  were  surveyed  and  measured,  and  parcels  thereof  allotted  to  the  parties 
according  to  their  respective  interests  therein ;  and  they  assigned  to  the  King 
465  acres  of  land  (part  of  600,  which  it  was  stipulated  he  should  receive).  It 
appears  to  have  been  thought  there  were  *' divers  doubts  and  defects  in  the 
first  grants,"  and  Mr.  Kirke  and  his  associates  ofiered  to  surrender  to  the  King 
the  lands  held  by  them  under  those  grants,  and  to  pay  an  increased  annual  rent 
for  it,  upon  the  receipt  of  new  grants  or  patents,  confirming  to  them  and  their 
heirs,  &c.,  "  the  parts  and  portions  of  the  Fens  now  laid  out  to  each  of  them.'* 

^  History  of  Stanford,  published  by  J.  Drakard.    4to.  1822. 
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^^in  conauleration  of  the  increased  rent,  and  other  pood  c^me$  esp^ 
T\  I  liim  to  do  so/*  granted  to  William  Ha^nall  imd  John  Sharpc  (the 

parcies  co  wnom  it  appears  Sir  William  KiUij^rew  had  transferred  his  interest), 
divers  portions  of  land — all  very  exactly  described — nmountin^,  together,  to 
812  a,  2  b,  25  p*^  for  which  they  were  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  S6A  45*  The 
King  appointed  Francis  Empson  and  George  Payler^  gentlemen;  Jolin  Coppin* 
innholder;  and  Thomas  Fydell,  yeoman,  ait  his  attorneys  to  cariy  out  this 
grant,  to  take  possession  and  scialn  of  the  land  in  the  King's  name,  and  to 
deliver  the  same  to  Bagnall  and  Sharpa  This  grant  is  dated  9th  April,  1638 
(14  Charles  Lf  M 

A  similar  grant  was  made  to  Sir  Abraham  Dawes  of  609 A-  2h,j  for  which  hS^ 
was  to  pay  a  rent  of  81i  2;?*^     A  grau^  in  the  same  form,  was  made  to  George 
Kirke  of  2167  a,  2r-  20  p.,  the  annual  rent  to  he  109i     This  grant  included  "a 
village  or  place  called  Medlam,  containing  by  estimation  1086a*  Ik.  16p.  of 
land;*^ 

The  grant  made  to  Robert  Long  was  for  609a.  Ob-  32 p.,  the  rent  for  which 
was  fixed  at  50i-* 

The  whole  amount  of  these  grants  was  4198  a.  3r.  37  p.,  and  the  aggr^ate 
rent  326^.  6a 

No  doubt  the  unsettletl  state  of  public  affairs  prevented  any  of  these  grants 
from  being  carried  into  effect.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  them  here- 
after. The  decree  of  the  Sessions  of  Sewers,  held  at  Boston  on  1 5th  of  May, 
1630  (6  Charles  L),^  had  evidently  the  concurrence  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
grant  made  by  the  King  in  1629  refers,  since  Sir  Robert  Kiiligrew  was  a  party 
to  the  former,  and  a  principally  interested  person  in  the  latter.  Sir  Anthony 
Thomas,  who  undertook  the  tlrainage,  &c»,  of  the  Fens,  and  Hildebrand  Pruson, 
—ho  w^as  concernetl  tijerein,  were,  no  doubt,  connec*ted  with  the  gi'antees,  Killi*^ 
•ew  and  others,  since,  in  the  gi-ants  of  9tli  April,  1638,  we  find  allotments  ofB 
land  assigned  to  them.  ^^^01 

Ddqdale's  account  of  these  Fens  is  as  follows : — 

"  Northwards  of  this  fenny  part  of  the  country  called  Lindsey  Level,  are  divers  other 
marshes,  lying  towards  Waynflete,  the  greatest  thereof  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  East 
and  West  Fenns. 

"  Upon  a  writ  of  Ad  quod  damnum,  in  the  41  Elizabeth  (1599),  concerning  the  draining 
of  these  fens,  it  appears  that  the  East  Fen  (lying  betwixt  the  parts  of  Holland  and  Lindsey), 
was  found  to  contain  five  thousand  acres  or  thereabouts  ;  and  that  the  one  half  thereof 
being  the  skirt,  hills,  and  out-rings,  might  conveniently  be  drained ;  but  the  other  half^ 
consisting  of  deeps  for  the  most  part,  could  not  be  recovered ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
commons  and  severals  pertaining  to  the  towns  confining  on  the  said  fen,  did  then  amount 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand  and  four  hundred  acres,  or  thereabouts  ;  all  which  were 
at  that  time  surrounded.  Whether  anything  was  done  at  that  time  towards  the  draining 
of  those  fens,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  in  6  Caroli,  15th  May,  1630,  there  was  a  decree 
made,  in  a  session  of  sewers,  held  at  Boston,  by  Robert  Earl  of  Lindsey,  Lord  Qreat 
Chamberlain  of  England,  Edward  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  John 
Thorey,  Mayor  of  Boston,  Sir  Robert  Kiiligrew,  Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  Sir  Robert 
Belle,  Sir  John  Brown,  Knights,  Robert  Callice,  Serjeant^at-Law,  and  others ;  which  decree 
makes  the  following  recital,  viz. :  that  there  was  a  law  of  sewers  made  at  Boston,  7th  and 
9th  April,  then  last  past,  by  the  said  Sir  Robert  Belle  and  others,  whereby  it  appeared  that 
the  grounds  hereafter  named  were  overflowed  with  fresh  waters,  viz.,  Dockdike  Hume, 
from  Armitage  Causey  and  Howbriggs  east,  to  the  river  of  Witham  west ;  and  from  the  said 
river  of  Witham  south,  to  Hawthorne  north,  from  the  east  end  of  HundeU  House  grounds, 
and  so  along  by  Raydyke,  to  the  north  side  of  Morehouse  grounds ;  from  thence  by  Mare- 
^^am,  Revesby,  East  Kirkby,  and  Hagnaby  gate  ;  from  thence  along  by  Bar-loade-bank,  and 


"^ater.t  Rolls,  14  Charles  L,  Part  2,  No.  3. 
bid.  Part  2,  No.  2. 
Hd,  Part  2,  No.  1. 


<  Ibid.  Part  2,  No.  7. 

'  See  extract  from  Dugdalb  or  Bmbamkmeni  on 
the  next  page. 
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the  west  end  of  Stickney  Severals,  to  Stickney  Qraunge ;  from  thence  on  the  north  side 
of  Westhouse  grounds,  along  to  Blacksyke  ;  from  thence  on  the  north  side  of  Medlam  to 
Gannock  Stake ;  from  thence  directly  to  the  east  end  of  Hundell  House  grounds,  from 
Stickney  Graunge,  southwards,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Severals  of  Stickney  and  Nordyke 
stream  south,  and  the  West  Fenne  west ;  wherein  is  included  Westhouse  grounds,  the  low 
grounds  belonging  to  Stickney  Qraunge,  and  Thornedales,  from  Norlsmds  Lane,  along 
Between  Sibsey  Severals  and  the  new  drain  to  Hale  Causey ;  from  thence  along  to  the 
Shottells. 

''  And  that  all  these  grounds,  as  also  the  grounds  mentioned  in  a  verdict  heretofore  given 
m>  at  a  sessions  of  sewers,  held  at  Boston  aforesaid,  16th  January,  Anno  1629,  viz.,  the  East 
lenne,  extending  in  length  from  the  Severals  of  Waynflete  on  the  east,  to  the  Severals  of 
Stickney  on  the  west ;  and  in  breadth  from  the  Sevemls  of  Waynflete,  Friskeney,  Wrangle, 
Leake,  and  Stickney  on  the  south  ;  and  the  Severals  of  Stickford,  Keales,  Toyuton,  Halton, 
Steping,  and  Thorpe  on  the  north,  were  for  the  most  part  surrounded  grounds ;  and  like- 
wise that  certain  severals  and  commons  of  divers  lords  and  owners,  belonging  to  Waynflete 
and  Friskeney,  lying  between  a  bank  called  Fendyke  bank  on  the  east,  and  East  Fen  on  the 
west ;  and  abutting  on  the  old  drain  called  Symot  Gbte,  towards  the  south,  and  upon  Thorpe 
Dales  towards  the  north,  and  contain  certain  severals  of  divers  lords  and  owners  belonging 
to  Wrangle,  Iving  between  the  said  old  drain  called  Symon  Gote  on  the  east,  and  Leake 
Severals  on  the  west,  and  abutting  upon  Lade  Bank  towards  the  north,  and  upon  the  old 
Fendyke  Bank  towards  the  south,  were  surrounded  grounds  most  part  of  the  year ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  several  grounds  and  commons  of  divers  lords  and  owners  belonging  to 
Leake,  lying  betwixt  the  East  Fen  on  the  north,  and  the  Outweare  Bank  on  the  south,  and 
abutting  upon  Wrangle  Severals  towards  the  east,  and  upon  Sibsey  Weare  Bank  and 
Stickney  Wydalls  towards  the  west ;  and  the  severals  of  divers  lords  and  owners  of 
grounds  belonging  to  Stickney  Wydalls,  lying  betwixt  the  East  Fen  of  the  east  and  north, 
and  abutting  upon  Valentine  Dyke  towards  the  west,  and  upon  a  drain  leading  to  Nordyke 
Brigge  towards  the  south,  were  surrounded  grounds  in  the  winter  time. 

"And  lastly,  that  the  severals  of  certain  lords  and  owners  of  grounds  belonging  to 
Toyntons,  next  Spillesby,  called  the  Demesns,  lying  betwixt  the  East  Fen  on  the  south,  and 
a  certain  meadow  called  the  East  Fen  on  the  north,  and  abutting  upon  a  drain  called 
Toynton  Beck  towards  the  east,  and  upon  Hare  hills  towards  the  west,  were  surroimded 
grounds  also  for  the  winter  season. 

**  And  that  it  was  therefore  decreed,  that  for  and  towards  the  natural  outfall  of  Wavnflete 
Haven,  Black  Gote,  Symon  Gote,  Maudfoster  Gote,  New  Gote,  and  Anton  Gote,  and  all  or 
part  of  the  same  ;  as  also  any  other  antient  drains,  as  the  undertakers  shoidd  think  or  find 
most  necessary  to  be  used,  should  be  enlarged  and  made  deeper  as  need  should  require ; 
with  all  other  necessary  works  for  draining  of  the  said  grounds,  within  the  extent  of  the 
several  recited  commissions  of  sewers,  bearing  date  as  above  is  expressed.  And  that  every 
acre  of  land  and  oonmion  mentioned  in  the  said  verdict,  and  expressed  upon  the  said  view, 
within  the  extent  of  the  said  commissions,  to  be  overflown  with  fresh  waters,  which  might 
receive  benefit  by  the  said  draining,  should  be  taxed  and  charged  with  the  sum  of  X*.  the 
acre,  to  be  paid  at  or  before  the  XV th  day  of  May  then  next  coming,  unto  William  Locton 
and  Gervase  Scroope,  esquires,  or  to  any  one  of  them  ;  the  said  tax  being  set  upon  the  said 
lands  and  commons,  to  the  end  that  if  it  should  not  be  paid,  the  commissioners  of  sewers 
might  be  legally  authorised  to  make  bargain  for  land  with  Sir  Anthony  Thomas,  Knight, 
and  the  rest  of  the  undertakers  ;  and  the  said  tax  to  remain  in  the  hands,  under  the  locks 
and  keys  of  two  of  the  said  parties  named,  and  two  of  the  same  undertakers,  the  sum  being 
first  certainly  known  to  the  said  undertakers,  by  authority  of  the  court  to  be  ratably  paid 
over  to  the  said  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  and  the  rest  of  the  undertakera,  to  be  nominated  by 
him,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  after  the  said  draining  should  be  done  wholly,  or  in  part  pro- 
portionable ;  and  in  default  of  such  payment  of  the  sums  of  X*.  so  assessed  upon  every 
acre,  as  abovesaid,  the  said  court  at  a  general  session  of  sewers  of  six  commissioners,  whereof 
three  to  be  of  the  quorum,  should  set  forth,  decree,  and  establish  such  proportion  and 
portions  of  the  said  ground,  for  which  the  sums  aforesaid  were  not  paid  unto  the  under- 
takers, their  heirs  and  assigns,  in  recompense  of  the  said  draining. 

"  And  it  was  also  farther  ordered,  bv  authority  of  that  court,  that  process  should  be 
awarded,  per  curiam,  to  the  shirecve  of  the  county  of  Lincolne,  or  his  deputy,  requiring 
them  to  ^ve  summons  and  knowledge,  by  way  of  proclamation,  in  all  the  market  towns  and 
fitting  places  for  those  parts,  and  within  the  extent  of  the  said  commissions ;  that  all  lords, 
owners,  commoners,  and  parties  interested  in  any  of  the  grounds  aforesaid,  might  take  and 
have  notice  thereof:  and  that  they  should  not  fail  to  make  return  of  the  said  procsss  at  the 
several  sessions  of  sewers,  to  be  holden  for  those  parts  at  Boston  aforesaid,  tne  XVth  May 
then  next  (1630),  upon  XL/,  penalty. 
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"  Wliich  said  decree  tbc  said  Tlobcrt  Earl  of  Lindwy,  (itid  the  other  commjsBioti«f«  of 
Bewors  l>ofore  aivcificdj  did  ratify  atid  confirm.  Aiid  forasmuch  ha  it  uppeared  to  them, 
that  Tio  pftrt  of  the  tax  so  HSBcascd  as  sioreew^l  was  i>aid  lu  uiiU>  tbe  B^id  Lkrvase  SorrtOfw 
and  \Vjltiain  Loctou^  tbey  procticded  m  tho  eiocvitiot*  uf  tht?  sAid  ft»nucr  di^creo^  a^ooordin^ 
to  tht!  tnie  iiiteut  and  trieaiiing  Iht^rcof,  and  a<?c<>rdiitg  to  hm  Majos*lv''e  directii>n&,  formerix 
sigJiiliL'd  by  his  royni  lottt^rs ;  and  tb«ri?fot'e,  Heine  credibly  informed  tliat^  for  llie  t;ffectii^g 
of  the  waid  works  of  drfiiniu^  ot  those  surroundcd^outid*,  one  great  and  navigable  streMD 
and  river  ought  to  be  caat  from  out  of  tho  said  Ertijt  Form  arxd  groxmda  ;  and  so  leading 
from  thonco  by  the  qwice  of  three  miles,  or  thereabouts,  unto  thi?  haven  of  3ofitoD  aforift- 
said  ;  and  that  one  or  more  very  large  gotes  of  stone  and  limber,  and  other  mat<?nak 
re<juir*ite  for  the  L*ffceting  of  so  great  a  work,  ought  of  neeowity  to  be  ImLlt  at  the  haven  ; 
and  that  m^ny  other  i>etty  scwera^  gutters,  and  eti^eams^  should  also  be  ca^t,  to  have  their 
oom^soa  to  the  said  main  river,  and  many  bridges  Utilt  over  tho  said  jBtreamsj  and  otlier 
matters  dotit;,  &e.  at  the  only  coata,  &<:.  of  Kir  Anthony  Tliomaa,  Knight,  John  Waraof^ 
Ki4f:Hiiro,  IlL^nry  Brigga,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Ilildebraud  Prust:jn,  vvliom  the  said  court  did 
onler  t*j  perform  all  those  thingB,  within  the  apaoe  of  four  years,  from  the  feaat  of  SL 
Micliafll  the  Archangel  then  nest  coming  ;  which  said  Sir  Anthony,  John,  &c^  weire  ihier^ 
upon  A|)|K>inted  undertaken  of  the  Mid  works  accordingly  ;  it  bemg  also  decreed,  that^  i 
eonsideiation  of  tnich  their  pcrfbrman<7es,  they,  their  heirs  tmd  assigns,  should  have  the  i 
half  of  the  paid  East  Ferm,  as  ala;)  n  third  part,  in  thn."e  part»  to  bo  dindod,  of  all  the  i 
uev^erala  which  he  in^  or  adjoining  to  and  upon  the  said  East  Fenn  ;  and,  moreovcTj  th»t  ba4 
the  said  Sir  Anthony  and  the  rest  of  his  fdlow  uodei-takers  for  the  ixnisiderationi  aforeJ 
aaiil,  ahoulrl  have  a  full  fourth  part.,  in  four  parts  to  be  divided,  of  all  ihe  said  »iUTOtiiMl«4] 
gromida  lying  in  the  Wcat  Fenn,  and  in  the  B^iid  several^  thereto  adjoiruDfc  butted  sod  I 
bounded  ua  aforesaid;  to  have  and  enjoy  in  several  after  the  said  draiiUQg  should  b«j 
siifiiciently  completed :  all  which  parts  to  be  set  forth  by  tfix  or  more  of  tho  otMximiseioDen  j 
of  flcwers,  presently  aflf^r  the  said  draining  should  l:te  liaiuhod  aa  aforesaid  in  the  most  fili 
ancl  couvt;nicnt  placoa  of  the  saiil  grounds,  whereby  the  ownen*  and  commoners  of  the  other ' 
parts  might  hoM  and  enjoy  their  several  and  rcfi|>eetivie  intereate  with  tho  leaat  prejudice^ 
and  to  and  for  their  best  advantage. 

*'  And  the  said  oommiasioDcrs  did  also  decree,  that,  fr<jm  and  after  the  perfecttngof  thi« 
work  of  draining  the  said  lands  so  assigned  to  the  before-specified  Sir  Anthony  TTiomai^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  undertakers  and  their  heirs,  should  be  bound  by  good  and  sutSdeut 
security,  to  and  for  the  coats  and  chains  to  be  e^cpeodeJ  for  the  pcn>etual  maintenance  of 
the  said  worka ;  that  is  to  say,  one  thousand  five  hiiudred  acres  of  the  said  Weat  Fenn  to 
be  prirt ;  and  a  thousand  Qcn:-s  of  the  beat  grounds  of  the  said  East  Fenn  to  be  the  rest, 

v..!»li-  i^,  1..L  1,-.+   ..lit     Uy  V\'-   Ji  !  +  ■■?'>   "^'^1    pMvpif-r.   i^'-^i    i\r<^  t)-,,-.,?^.-.  ,,,1   T"V!T..l.i  >,,iryt.^    K.s   \. ..-...,[ 

and  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston  aforesaid  for  the  time  being,  to  b©  employed 
for  and  about  the  repairs  of  the  said  works  ;  and  the  profits  of  the  said  grounds  to  be  to 
the  use  of  the  said  undertakers,  until  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  should  be  spent  in 
and  about  the  repairs  of  the  said  works ;  and  then  the  said  profits  to  be  employed  and 
made  two  thousand  pounds,  to  be  bestowed  from  time  to  time  upon  tiie  said  works  for  ever, 
when  occasion  should  serve. 

"  Provided  also,  that  the  said  undertakers  should  compound  with  the  several  owners  and 
farmers  of  grounds,  through  which  the  said  new  stream,  river  and  gutters  were  to  pass,  for 
setting  and  casting  their  works  thereon  and  therein  ;  and  if  the  parties  would  not  agree  to 
take  and  accept  of  reasonable  composition  for  the  loss  of  their  grounds,  whereby  the  said 
public  works  should  or  might  be  hindered  or  interrupted  ;  then  that  six  commissioneni  of 
sewers  should  set  rates  and  prices,  and  the  time  of  payment,  and  provide  for  security  for 
the  same. 

"  And  at  another  session  of  sewers,  held  at  Boston  aforesaid,  upon  the  XVth  of  April,  the 
next  ensuing  year  (1631),  recital  being  made  of  the  laws  before  specified,  and  of  the  uikbr- 
taking  of  the  said  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  and  his  participants,  there  was  another  decree 
made,  that  for  their  charges  therein,  they  should  not  only  have  the  one  half  of  the  said  East 
Fen,*  and  a  third  of  all  the  severals  adjoining  thereto,  and  likewise  the  fourth  part  of  all 
the  surrounded  grounds  lying  in  the  West  Fen,  and  the  severals  thereto  adjoining,  limited 
and  appointed  to  them  by  a  former  decree,  but  some  further  augmentation  in  certain  other 
particular  places. 

"  Whereupon  the  said  Sir  Anthony  and  his  participants  began  the  work  in  September 

™mg  (1631),  and  prosecuted  it  with  so  much  diligence,  that  at  another  session  rf 

^M  likewise  at  Boston  upon  the  XVIth  of  July,  10  Caroli,  by  Thomas  Haug^ton, 

syor  of  the  borough  of  Boston,  Sir  Ralphe  Maddison,  Knight,  Walter  Norton, 

*  Said  to  have  been  6338  acres. 
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Bichard  Finsham,  Qeorge  Pulton,  Rowland  Hale,  John  Knight,  Eaqtiires,  and  Thomas 
Bedford,  Gent 

"  Upon  their  view  of  those  late  surrounded  grounds,  viz..  East  and  West  Fens,  North 
Fen,  Earles  Fen,  Armetre  Feu,  and  Wildemore  Fen,  and  other  the  drowned  commons  and 
adjacent  surroimded  several  grounds  lying  on  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  river  of 
Witham,  within  the  extent  of  the  said  commission,  undertaken  by  Sir  Anthony  Thomas, 
Knight,  and  his  participants,  they  adjudged  the  same  to  be  so  drained,  as  that  thev  were  fit 
for  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture.*  And  that  there  was  not  above  sixteen  hundred  seventy 
and  three  acres  remaining  drowned,'  of  three  thousand  acres  of  pits,  holes,  deeps,  and 
hollow  places  (which  were  permitted  to  be  left  covered  with  waters) ;  besides  the  rivers, 
drains,  sewers,  and  water-courses  within  the  whole  level,  imdertaken  bv  the  said  Sir 
Anthony  and  his  associates,  to  be  drained  within  four  years,  not  then  expired  until  Michael- 
mas next  following,  according  to  the  before-specified  laws  of  sewers,  made  at  Boston  XV 
May,  6  Caroli ;  and  of  another  law  of  sewers,  made  likewise  in  pursuance  thereof,  at  Boston 
aforesaid,  XV  April,  7  Caroli. 

**  And  in  another  session  of  sewers,  held  also  at  Boston  aforesaid,  upon  the  Xlth  of 
August  the  next  ensuing  year,  8  Car.  anno  1632,  recital  being  made  of  the  former  decrees, 
whereby  the  one-half  of  the  said  East  Fen,  and  a  third  part  of  the  severals  adjoining 
thereto  ;  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  West  Fen ;  as  also  the  fourth  part  of  all  the  surrounded 
grounds,  as  well  several  as  common,  formerly  taxed,  lying  in  the  said  West  Feu,  were 
decreed  to  the  said  Sir  Anthony  and  his  participants,  for  the  draining  thereof ;  the  com- 
miflsioners  did  fully  ratify  the  same  proportions,  as  they  were  then  set  out  by  particular 
metes  and  bounds.'' 

In  consequence  of  this  decree.  Sir  Antliony  Thomas,  and  those  who  joined 
with  him  in  the  undertaking,  entered  upon  the  lands  so  awarded  to  thenu  The 
subsequent  transactions  connected  witn  the  Fens  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  documents,  the  first  of  which  is  the  petition  of  the  heir  of  Sir  Anthony 
Thomas  to  the  House  of  Commons : — 

"  The  ccue  of  the  heir  of  Sir  Anthony  Thomas,  knight,  deceased,  and  his  adventures  in  the 
JSast  ana  West  Fens,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  river  of  Witham,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln, 

"  That  his  late  Majesty  of  blessed  memory,  King  Charles  the  1st,  being  the  immediate 
owner  of  great  quantities  of  surrounded  lauds  within  the  level  above  mentioned  (which  as 
they  then  lay,  instead  of  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  nourished  only  beggars  and  idle  per- 
sonsX  did  of  his  princely  care,  by  his  several  letters  to  the  respective  commissioners  of 
aewers  for  that  county,  recommend  the  draining  thereof. 

"That  thereupon  the  said  commissioners,  who  could  not  but  be  best  sensible  of  the  con- 
tinual disadvantages  that  accrued  thereby,  having  partly  by  their  own  view,  and  partly 
upon  a  verdict  given  in  before  them  (by  a  jury  of  59  persons),  found  that  the  said  lands 
were  hurtfully  surrounded  and  covered  with  water  ;  they,  as  well  in  obedience  to  his 
Majesty's  letters,  as  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  of  23d  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  6,  at  a  general 
session  of  sewers,  held  at  Boston,  7  th,  8th,  and  9th  of  April,  6th  Car.  I.,  did  declare  the 
■aid  limds  to  be  overflowed,  and  liable  to  a  ta!x,  which  tax  they  decreed  according  to  the  said 
statute,  lying  10*.  per  acre  on  the  greatest  part,  8«.  on  some,  6«.  on  others,  as  they  lay  more 
or  less  obnoxious  to  the  waters.    And  further  declared,  that  in  case  of  non-payment,  they 


*  The  Earl  of  Lindsey  and  other  commissioners 
at  a  court  of  sewers,  held  31st  of  July,  certified  to 
his  Majesty  "  that,  notwithstanding  the  act  of 
■ewers  made  l6th  July,  the  said  fens  were  not  laid 
dry,  or  sufficiently  drained.' ' 

'  In  a  MS.  map  of  the  East  and  West  Fens, 
executed,  apparently,  about  the  time  when  Sir 
Anthony  Thomas's  works  of  drainage  were  com- 
ideted,  the  portions  of  the  East  Fen  left  undrained 
by  those  works,  and  called  *'  the  Deeps  in  the  East 
f^nne,''  are  represented.  These  various  *'  deeps," 
nzty  in  number,  are  designated  in  this  curious 
document  by  the  following  names.  The  time  has, 
probably,  already  arrived,  when  those  names,  as 
wdl  as  the  localities  to  which  they  were  attached, 
have  very  nearly  ceased  to  have  a  place  in  the  me- 
■K>ry  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Stock  Water,  Groope,  Keal  Cote  Sykes,  Stick- 


ford  Sykes,  Rogger,  Popple  Pool,  Keal  Haven, 
Moss  Water,  Steeven  Water,  Fisher  Bind  Hole, 
Little  Park  Croft,  Great  Park  Croft,  Mug  Hill, 
Great  Goodwin,  Girdle  Gate,  Cherry  Hum,,  Long 
Water,  Brighty,  Bump,  Weare,  Silver  Pit,  Coot 
Mouth  Hole,  Wash—,  Hart's  Booze,  Gibhum 
Nook,  Gowpool,  Dartmouth,  Sallow  Gate,  Gasp 
Water,  Burnt  Meere,  Burnt  Meere  Holes,  Ell  Lade, 
Fair  Fisher  South,  Fair  Fisher  North,  Em-holm, 
Thoroughfare,  Keal  Dykes  West,  Keal  Dykes  East, 
Swinham,  Lade,  Domine,  Matlade,  Mat  Lade 
Hole,  Jewel  Water,  The  Shires,  Cow  Mouth,  Rob 
Water,  Middle  Water,  Dolbin,  North  Lade,  Jack 
Water,  King's  Fishing,  Smith  Necke,  South  Lade, 
Bell  Water,  Bell  Water  Clotten,  Madge  Hill 
Water,  Good  -  in  -  draught.  Bran  Syke,  Iicake 
Meer,  Uar  Gate,  Kyme  Pit. 
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would  decree  ^Kirt  of  the  said  lands  to  such  as  would  undertake  tbc  draining  thereof  And 
lastly^  after  ee^^eral  proposals  on  both  sides,  contnwjted  witb  Str  Anthony  Thomas  to  iindei^ 
take  tbc  work, 

**  That  no  payment  being  made  (notwithstanding  sufficient  notice  of  the  said  decree,  and 
several  other  dcoreee  to  the  same  purpose  matle),  at  a  general  sessions  of  **ewer»,  held  at  Boston^ 
May  15tb  foUowing  (1631) ;  reciting,  that  whereas  Sir  Autbotiy  Thomae  had  undertaken  Uie 
draining,  and  by  the  forfeiture  afc^resaid,  they  had  power  to  sssign  the  said  lands  away;  it 
was  enaetud  and  declared,  that  if  the  said  Su-  Anthony  Thomas  ehould,  within  four  years, 
drain  the  same  lands  (computed  of  45jOtXi  acres)  and  lay  them  dry,  so  as  to  leave  not  above 
3tXX>  acres  covered  with  water  j  and  timt  the  same  shall  appear,  by  a  decree  of  sewers^  to 
be  sufficiently  drained  within  the  said  time,  aocording  to  that  agreement,  and  that  then  he 
ehouKL  have  such  proportion  thereof  for  his  rewards  as  is  by  the  said  decrees  decreed.  All 
which t  by  one  other  decree  of  the  16th  of  April,  7  Car.  I.,  made  at  Boston  aforesaid,  were 
ratitied  and  conftrmed,  and  provisions  made  for  the  bettor  carrying  on  of  the  work  at 
present,  and  maintaining  it  f"f>r  the  future,  whenever  it  should  be  drained- 

"  That  upon  coniidenoo  of  these  several  decreoiSj  diver*  gentlemen  became  adventuren 
with  Sir  Anthony  Thomas,  anil  expended  above  30JXI0/,  in  draining  that  level 

"That  the  work  wajsi  iwrfrirmwl  aecoT-ding  to  the  several  decrees  and  agiieement^  afore- 
said ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  1  t>th  of  June^  10  Gar.  1.,  1 634,  adjudge*!  suiiiciently  drained ; 
and  also  by  anotlier  decree  of  the  I3tb  of  Augtist,  1*2  Car,  L, — reciting  the  said  decree  of  10 
Car.  J^  as  also  that  of  the  16th  of  Aprils  7  Oir.  I. — the  said  judgment  was  confirmed,  and 
the  f^id  fens  were  then  again  adjudged  sufficiently  drained  according  to  agreement.  And 
(after  an  allotment  of  bi^  Majesty's  and  the  country's  jjarts)  set  out  to  the  undeilakcr  in 
aeveral  flivisions,  and  decreed  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever ;  to  hold  of  the  manor  of 
East  Greenwich  in  free  soccage  ;  ail  which  decrees  received  hia  Majesty's  royal  assent  and 
were  iorolied  in  Chancery, 

"The  said  undertakers'  proportions  were  afterwards  ijidoscd  by  the  respective  partici- 

CtA  to  their  charge  of  20,(XK);.  more,  and  enjoyed  by  them  about  seven  ycars^  building 
ses,  sowing  com,  and  feeding  cattle  thereon. 

"  That  afterward  some  of  Uio  eotmtry,  finding  thnt  done  of  which  they  thenuielves  de- 
Bpained,  made  several  clamours  ;  but  finding  no  relief  in  time  of  peace^  they  reaolved  to  try 
if  force  and  violence  might  compass  that  which  neither  justice  nor  reason  could  give  ;  and 
to  that  end  (a  little  before  Edgehill  fight,  1642)*  they  being  incensed  by  some  then  in 
faction,  take  arms,  and  in  a  riotijus  manner  (notwithstanding  several  ortlers  of  the  Lords' 
House  of  Parhament  for  quieting  the  poasoBstonSj  and  the  sherifl'  endeavouring  to  preserve 
the  i>os3ettaions  being  beaten),  they  fell  upon  the  sai<l  ^wlventurcra,  broke  their  almoes,  laid 
waste  their  lands,  threw  in  their  fences,  spoiled  their  com,  demolished  their  houses^  and 
have  ever  since  as  unjustly  detained  what  at  first  they  as  forcibly  got. 

"  In  tender  sense  of  which  the  right  honourable  the  House  of  Lords  have  been  pleased  to 
pass  a  Bill  for  Anthony  Thomas,  the  son,  and  the  said  adventurers  present  relief  and  future 
security ;  and  it  is  hoped,  and  humbly  prayed,  that  this  honourable  House  will  be  pleased 
to  concur  in  an  act  of  so  much  justice  and,  mercy  to  them  in  particular,  and  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  kingdom  in  general." 

"  REASONS  for  passing  the  Bill  are, 

1.  The  advantage  to  the  King  of  150/.  fee  farm  rent  for  ever,  and  the  rest  of  the  Kin^s 

lands  there  drained,  which  before  were  not  worth  4d.  per  acre. 

2.  The  equity  of  their  disbursements  in  draining  and  improvement,  which  was  above 

60,000/.,  and  mine  of  many  widdows  and  children  of  the  participants. 

3.  The  benefit  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  by  improving  lands  yielding  4cL  per  acre,  to 

10*.,  128.J  and  some  to  15«.  the  acre  yearly,  whereby  the  commodities  of  the  land  and 
his  Majesty's  customs  increased,  the  labourers  employed,  the  poor  inriched,  the 

Elace  made  habitable,  and  the  commoners'  part  five  times  better  in  condition  than 
efore,  when  all  was  drowned." 

The  commoners  also  petiti07ied  the  House  of  Comm^ons  dsfoUows  : — 

"  The  case  of  the  lords,  owners,  and  commoners,  of  22  towns  in  the  soake  of  BuUing- 
brooke,  and  eight  towns  in  East  Holland,  having  common  of  pasture  and  turbury,  &a,  in 
the  said  fens,  and  of  the  inhabitants  and  commoners  of  22  towns  more  in  Armetree  and 
Wildmore  Fen,  impartially  stated,  with  reasons  given,  that  the  Bill  may  not  pass  in  Parlia- 
ment, according  to  the  adventurers*  desire. 

"  That  albeit,  his  said  Majesty  was  lord  of  the  soyl  of  the  said  East  and  West  Fens,  and 
the  Earl  of  Stamford  of  Wildmore  Fen,  yet  the  owners  and  inhabitants  of  any  tenements  or 
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cottages  there  (have  time  out  of  mind)  had  common  of  pasture  for  cattle  (satis  nombre), 
turburv^  and  other  privileges  in  the  said  fens  ;  and  the  said  West  Fen,  Armetree,  and  Wild- 
more  Fens,  and  part  of  the  East  Fen,  were,  and  are,  fruitful  and  profitable  ground,  and  are, 
and  always  were,  the  chiefcst  part  of  the  livlihoods  of  the  said  inhabitants  (consisting  of 
near  4000  families),  and  they  were  inabled  to  maintain  many  chargable  goats,  drains, 
bridges,  and  other  works  of  sewers,  and  for  his  Majesty's  service,  to  maintain  above  500 
foot  (besides  horse),  and  other  charges  to  the  King  and  country;  and,  in  truth,  were  never 
pestered  with  beggars  and  thieves  more  than  in  the  time  of  their  undertaking. 

"  That  his  Majesty  did,  by  several  letters  to  the  commissioners  of  sewers  for  that  countv, 
recommend  the  draming  thereof ;  and  that  the  commissioners,  upon  a  verdict  of  49  able 
persons  of  good  estates,  found  only  the  East  Fen,  and  some  severals  near  adjoining  to  it,  to 
DO  hurtfully  surrounded ;  and  as  for  the  West  Fen,  Armetree,  and  Wildmore  Fen,  they 
•were  all,  or  the  greatest  part,  then  worth  to  be  let  10*  or  15«.  per  acre  yearly. 

"  Whereupon  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  and  his  participants  (whose  aim  was  to  make  prize  of 
the  West  Fen,  and  Armetree,  and  Wildmore  Fen),  perceiving  their  designs  like  to  be  frus- 
trated by  that  verdict,  procured  a  new  commission  of  sewers  (omitting  the  old  commis- 
sioners, and  putting  few  or  none  into  the  new,  but  such  as  were  sharers  with  him  and 
fitvourers  of  his  design) :  and  they,  upon  a  slight  and  colourable  view,  without  survey  or 
Terdict  of  a  jury,  declared  that  the  East  Fen,  and  a  sreai  part  of  the  West  Fen,  Armetree, 
and  Wildmore  Fen,  and  many  severals  adjoining,  to  be  hurtfully  surrounded,  and  laid  a  tax 
for  draining  thereof,  which  they  knew  could  not  be  raised  ;  and  on  non-payment,  contracted 
with  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  to  undertake  the  draining,  and  decreed  to  him  10,000  acres  of 
the  East  Fen,  5000  acres  of  the  West  Fen,  and  1300  acres  of  Armetree  and  Wildmore  Fen, 
for  doing  the  work.  Albeit,  Sir  Anthony  Thomas,  at  the  time  of  the  undertaking,  was  not 
a  person  fitted  for  such  an  employment,  he  being  then  of  a  mean  estate,  and  a  prisoner  in 
the  Fleet  for  debt ;  and  by  this  project  endeavoured  to  repair  his  ruined  fortunes, 
though  with  the  mine  and  undoing  of  thousands  of  families  and  impoverishment  of  the 
country. 

"  That  afterwards  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  (being  the  chief  undertaker),  debarred  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  ancient  drains,  and,  without  giving  satisfaction,  appropriated  to  him  and  his 
participants,  the  bridges,  clows,  and  sluces,  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  and  procured  the 
commissioners,  by  several  decrees  of  sewers,  to  declare  that  the  fens  were  drained  by  him  ; 
and,  thereupon,  inclosed  the  grounds  decreed  to  them,  and  confess  they  enjoyed  them  about 
fleven  years,  but  'twas  by  no  legal  title  ;  for  the  commoners  then  were,  and  yet  are,  willing 
to  submit  their  title  of  common  to  the  determination  of  the  common  law. 

"  That  the  undertakers'  works  were  so  deficient  during  the  time  they  held  the  lands,  that 
some  of  them  fell  down,  and  the  country  was  at  500^.  charge  in  that  time  to  repair  them, 
the  whole  level  being  then  in  danger  of  drowning ;  and  have  constantly  been  since,  at  exces- 
mve  charge,  to  preserve  their  goate  and  sluces,  which,  had  they  not  done,  had  totally  ruined 
the  whole  country. 

**  That  Mr.  Barkham,  not  submitting  to  those  decrees,  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  by 
the  undertakers,  until,  upon  his  application  to  the  Parliament  in  anno  1640,  on  hearing  botn 
aides,  proceedings  against,  and  imprisonments  of  him,  were  adjudged  a  grievance  and 
illegal,  and  reparations  was  ordered  should  be  given  him  by  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  ;  and  in- 
junctions against  him  in  the  Dutchey  court  being  dissolved,  he  proceeded  at  law  against 
aome  of  the  undertakers  and  their  agents,  and  obtained  verdicts  against  them. 

"  That  these  decrees  and  agreements  were  made  by,  and  between,  the  said  new  commis- 
sioners of  sewers,  and  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  and  his  participants,  in  pursuance  of  the  design 
aforesaid,  which,  being  without  jury,  was  illegal  and  unjust. 

**That  the  undertakers,  incroachifig  on  the  fens  and  enjoying  them  seven  years,  argues 
that  they  were  the  greatest  trespassers  (being  under  an  illegal  title).  Such  things  were 
done  by  the  undertakers,  and  has  justly  occasioned  complaints  against  them  by  the  coun- 

S\  who,  despairing  of  better  things  from  them,  petitioned  the  Parliament,  and  in  1640  had 
lef ;  and  thus  justice  and  reason  was  for  them  in  times  of  peace. 

"That  what  happened  to  be  done,  was  by  the  act  of  persons  considerably  interested  by 
their  l^gal  pursuits  at  law,  and  before  the  Parliament ;  but  what  was  done  by  the  oppressed 
multitude  was  punished  by  the  law. 

"That  Sir  Aathony  Thomas's  heir,  knowing  that  he  could  not  legally  enjoy  what  his 
flithsr  so  illegally  got^  had  lately  petitioned  the  right  honourable  the  House  of  Lords  to 
pass  a  bill  for  confirming  the  said  decrees,  and  a  bill  is  passed  for  that  purpose. 

**  But,  for  as  much  as  no  defence  was  made  on  the  commoners'  behalf  m  the  House  of 
Iicmls,  nor  the  commoners*  right  of  common  there  examined,  they  pray  that  the  honourable 
Uiirase  of  Commons  will  not  pass  the  said  bill  into  an  act,  and  the  rather  for  these 
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**  1.  If  th(»  ilocraes  were  Mgul,  then  doth  Mr.  Thomas  mmocflsaorily  mtearupt  the  F^lkr 

mcQt  in  their  more  weiglity  iiffiiirs^ 

SL  TUftt  the  advcntiiTcrs,  wrongfully  taking  away  SOOOl.  per  unniina  from  the  oommouers, 
under  pretenco  to  nuse  IM,  yearly  to  his  Mfljesty*a  use,  ia  no  wny  eqiiivolent  to  the 
prejudice  thereby  done  to  his  Slnjeaty,  in  imjHJvenshiag  autl  ruining  tjuch  a  muJti- 
tudc  of  his  loyal  subjects^  and  justly  occasioning  the  necessitous  cries  of  the  poor. 

3*  That  the  West  Fen,  ArmctreOj  and  Wildmoro  FcnSj  are  not  any  way  meliorated  by  Sir 
Anthony  Thomas's  worts^  and  the  lands  (by  the  adventurers  left  for  the  commonera), 
are  worse  thau  they  tt'ere  before  the  undertaking,  and  wore  ever  preserved  bj  the 
country  from  tlrowuing,  and  labourers  employed^  and  poor  men  mon>  relieved  by  the 
said  owners  and  oommoneraj  than  cftn  posaibly  be  eipected,  if  they  should  be  d^ 
privcd  of  their  commona. 

4.  Neither  ia  their  equity  of  disburgementa  to  bo  cousidcrcd,  for  the  profits  of  the  parta 
they  enjoyed  seven  years,  qa  they  confess,  computed  at  their  own  rates,  amount  to 
^TfUlMJi.,  which  is  more  than  they  pretend  to  have  expended,  and  many  thousand 
pounds  mom  than  was  really  laid  out^ 

The  commoners  api>ear  to  have  been  successful   in  their  application  to  the 

use  of  Commons,  for  it  was  ordered^  **  that  the  Shc*riff  and  Justiced  of  the 

ioe  should  prevent  and  suppress  riotSj  if  any  should  happen  ;^  but  the  House 

ressly  declared,  "  that  they  did  not  intend  thereby  to  prejudice  the  parties 

A^'rcstcdj  in  point  of  title  to  the  lands,  or  to  hinder  the  commonei's  in  the  legal 

rsuits  of  tlieir  interests/^     The  eommoners  being  thus  left  to  the  comtaon 

Vj  several  of  them  commenced  and  prosecuted  actions  against  the  patentees, 

jiTid  were  success fu I >  as  is  shown  by  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  about 

■2,  wherein  the  commoners  state,  "  that  from  that  time  your  petit ioTiers  did, 

LiiA  have  enjoyed,  their  respective  commons,'' 


Apetition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons^  October  31stj  1654,  from 
"  SiK  WnxiAM  KnxiffHEW  and  others,  the  participants,  adventurers,  and  pur- 
chasers with  Robert  Eajil  of  Lixdset,  deceased^  in  his  di*aining  the  Fens  in 
Lincolnshire,  l^dni;  between  Bourne,  Boston*  and  Lincoln,  and  up  to  Trent 
river."  This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  we  do  not  find  any 
further  allusion  to  it^ 

Sir  William  Killigrew,  the  principal  petitioner,  had  been,  we  have  seen, 
largely  interested  in  the  grants  made  by  Charles  L  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  of  lands  in  the  East,  West,  and  Wildmore  Fens;  but  he,  apparently,  had 
disposed  of  his  claim  to  Messrs,  Bagnall  and  Sharp  previous  to  1638.  Sir 
William's  petition  in  1654  had  reference  to  the  Haute  Hundred,  or  Holland 
Fen,  he  being  a  participant  in  the  Earl  of  Lindsey's  plan  for  draining  it  {circa 
1638).  The  Black  Sluice  was  originally  erected  as  part  of  that  plan,  for  the 
outfall  of  the  Holland  Fen  waters.  A  drain,  which  followed  very  nearly  the 
same  course  as  the  South  Forty-foot  now  does,  but  which  extended  only  to 
Swineshead,  was  then  constructed  to  convey  the  waters  to  this  outfall. 

The  three  following  letters  have  reference  to  this  attempt  to  drain  Holland 
Fen.^  They  are  addressed  to  Captain  Adam  Baynes  by  Sir  William  Killi- 
grew :  — 

"  Sir, — If  you  continue  to  wishe  well  to  the  publike  workes  of  drayninge,  praye  be  pleased 
to  aske  some  of  your  frendes  in  the  House  how  it  happens  that  Lindesey  Levell  (beinge  the 
prime  worke  of  drayninge  in  perfection  of  all  this  nation),  is  thus  layed  by  for  eleven 
monthes  ;  soe  that  a  daye  for  reading  the  Bill  cannot  be  spared  in  aU  this  tyme.  When 
Bedford  Levell,  less  worthy,  is  carryed  smoothly  on  without  any  delaye  (in  which  soe  many 


•  Burton's  Parliamentary  Diary^  vol.  i.     In- 
troduction, p.  Ix. 
■  We  believe  these  letters  have  not  been  printed 


before.  Copies  of  them  have  been  kindly  famished 
by  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  Soeietjf 
of  Antiquaries. 
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members  have  interest) ;  but  in  Lindessey  Levell  none  are  conserned  enougli  to  looke  after 
that.  By  some  such  discourse  as  this,  you  maye  stir  up  some  to  see  how  unhandsome  this 
lookes  to  the  world  that  see  our  mine  designed,  instead  of  suche  a  reward  as  other  nations 
would  have  bestowed  on  the  like  merritt.    I  am,  sir,  your  oblcdged  humble  servant, 

"  William  Kilugrew. 

"Tuesday,  April  19,  1653. 

"  I  dare  not  stir  out  to  waight  on  you,  for  serjants  that  watch  daily  for  me."* 

The  second  letter  shows  the  interest  which  Cromwell  took  in  these  projects 
for  draining  the  Fen  lands  :  — 

"  Sir, — Since  I  writt  to  you  last,  I  am  tould  that  my  Lord  Gencrall  Cromwell  should  save 
the  drayninge  of  the  fens  was  a  good  worke,  but  that  the  drayners  had  too  greate  a  pro- 
portion of  land  for  their  hazard  and  chaises,  and  that  the  poore  wore  not  enough  provided 
for,  and  that  the  draynei-s  did  not  pay  for  the  land  which  they  had  cutt  through.  Now, 
sir,  I  am  jelous,  that  some  of  our  adversaries  have  misinformed  him  in  these  three  particu- 
lars ;  for  I  will  submitt  to  give  trible  damage  for  all  that  is  done  amiss  in  any  of  these  three 
particulars,  if  he  did  speake  of  our  levell ;  and  I  would  be  happie  to  justifie  our  pleas  before 
the  GenersJl,  against  any  man  that  will  averr  the  contrary.  This,  sir,  I  have  thought  good 
to  saye  onto  you,  because  you  maye  have  occasion  to  answer  for  mee,  that  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"  William  Ejlligrsw. 

"Kempton  Parke,  June  25, 1653." 

The  third  letter  relates  to  the  Great  Sluice  (the  original  Black  Sluice),  and 
the  injury  likely  to  ensue  from  the  damage  which  had  been  done  to  it :  — 

"  Sir, — ^I  have  thought  fitt  to  send  you  this  letter,  that  you  maye  see  how  necessary  'tis 
for  a  dispatch  of  our  business,  or  for  some  present  order  to  the  Maior  of  Boston,  to  enquire 
out  those  that  have,  and  are  now  pullinge  that  greate  si  use  to  peeces  at  Boston  Towne*s 
Ende,  which  cost  about  sixe  thousand  pounds  ;  and  if  it  should  by  this  breaking  up  be 
Boncke  by  the  water  gettinge  under  it,  the  sea  will  breake  in  all  that  side  of  the  country 
where  noe  sea  ever  came.  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased  to  showe  this  letter  in  tyme,  for  by  the 
mine  of  that  our  maine  sluse,  I  coiiseave  a  hundred  thousand  pound  dammage  may  be 
done  to  the  country,  which  those  roges  doe  not  consider  that  doe  steale  and  breake  up  the 
iron  and  the  plankes  of  that  great  sluse.    1  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Wm.  Killigrew. 

"July  15th,  1653. 

"  Sir  ComeUus  Vermuydcn  can  informe  the  counscll  of  how  greate  a  conseme  'tis  to  pre- 
serve this  sluse,  if  they  please  to  enquire  of  him  who  is  no  friend  of  ours,  and  will  not  speak 
partially  in  our  behalfe.  It  will  drowne  all  the  eight  hundred  fenn  first  on  which  it  stands, 
and  then  the  state  will  have  double  charge  to  drayne  that  800  fenn,  which  interest  will 
ooDBeme  the  counsell  to  take  present  order  there  in." 

Sir  William  Killigrew,  iii  defending  the  Earl  of  Lindsey's  drainings  in  Lin- 
colnshire, says, — 

"I  say  the  chief  of  our  opponents,  be  those  rich  men,  whom  the  poor  commoners  do 
petition  against  for  overstocking  their  commons,  and  do  oppose  us,  that  they  may  still 
oppress  the  poor  commoners." 

The  following  document^  states  the  grounds  upon  which  the  participants  of 
the  Earl  of  Lin&ey  petitioned  Parliament  for  redress :  — 

A  short  state  of  the  case  for  the  Earle  of  Linflesei/s  Fenns. 

'  **  1.  By  nine  ancient  records  and  decrees  of  sewers,  which  now  remaine  with  the  com- 
mittee for  the  fenns,  it  doth  clearly  appearc,  that  for  many  hundreds  of  years  last  past  the 
Mud  feims  were  hurtfully  surrounded  with  waters,  and  were  many  times  in  severall  ages 
endeavoured  to  be  drayned  by  new  workes,  designed  to  be  made  in  the  same  places  they 
'  are^  which  in  those  daies  no  endeavours  would  accomplish. 


*  This  shows  the  wretched  condition  to  which  the  ruined  Royalists  were  at  that  time  reduced. 

*  Fnndshed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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**2.  In  Lheflo  Qur  (laieti  (lO^'l),  the  tukid  fenii«  ooiitiuuing  to  be  ilrDwned,  tho 
sioherH  of  sewers  did  judgo  the  ijaiaie  lit  t<j  Ije  dniiiied,  and  ao  t)jcy  taied  the  said  fenns  i 
13*.  4*i,  the  acrcT  and,  at  the  sanie  time,  by  their  decree,  did  declare  tJiat,  in  case  the  monitw 
were  fiot  ntUod  by  the  countjy,  they  mtiist,  and  would  ((icci:>rdini^'  to  the  etatate),  aell  such 
jMUt  of  the  budrt  (w  would  fiatiafio  uuy  xuan  with  whom  they  could  cotitruet  for  the  ^bajn-  ^ 
mg  of  the  said  fenns,  fl 

**  3h  Tlio  eonntry  in  generall  did  Dot  pay  the  taie  by  the  ftretj  nor  the  second,  or  the  tHrd  ™ 
day  api>ointed,  yet  the  oonnniHaioHors  did  vohmt'uily  give  new  daios  of  payinorjt  and  pub- 
like iiotieo  theiieof,  iintill  three  yearea  time  was  spent,  to  invite  the  country  to  become  th^ 
dmyners  thcmselvos  by  trying  the  said  tase.  But  the  country  did  not  pay  the  taie^  either 
out  of  opinion  that  the  tiio  eicceded  the  value  of  the  iniprovetneut  that  would  possibly  )ae 
made  of  the  lands  by  draining  them,  or  el^  that  the  worke  could  not  be  done,  aod  bo  their 
money  should  be  sjMsnt  in  vaine  aa  formerly, 

"  -L  Then  (about  three  years  after  the  taxe  was  first  laid),  thirty-two  commissionera  did 
meet  iu  the  chiu-ch  at  Sleford,  &nd^  in  pi-esencc  of  many  tliousauik  of  the  commoners^  did 
there  publikely  trento  thia  affaire  with  the  Earl  of  Lindsey^  who  had  been  formerly  reoom- 
mended  by  the  late  King  to  be  the  undertidter,  in  auiswcr  of  a  letter  ui^to  him  aent  (fi^jin  i 
commiasion  of  aewcra  fitting),  desiring  him  to  reeominend  someperson  of  honour  toundeT^ 
take  that  worke,  as  honourable  and  pi\>fitable  to  the  country*  The  said  thirty-two  commia^ 
aioners  being  eminent  persons  of  that  coujitry,  and  many  of  them  krds  and  owncra  of  th« 
flame  fenns  (no  man  interested  them  in  the  drayning,  miJ  but  one  stranger  of  that  nuicbef)^ 
did  there  in  pubhko  make  proffer  to  thoaaid  Earle  of  lindsey  (iti  pursuanee  of  their  formrr 
decree  aiid  declaration),  of  twenty-foure  thousand  ncrea,  if  he  would  engage  to  draine  th^ 
72j<KfO  aeres  hurtfiilly  surrounded  ;  the  Earle  accepted  their  offer,  and  so  the  contract  ww 
then  made  by  the  tniity-two  comnuasiioneni,  no  one  man  di&senting  (as  the  words  of  th« 
^lecree  eiprease),  thia  done  in  the  face  of  the  oonntry  with  a  geuerall  applauso  of  many  thou* 
'  I  of  the  '  -      .     -    . 


I 


sftudfl  of  the  people,  wishing  joy  and  sueceSBo  to  the  Eorle. 

**  5.  Note  that  the  Earle  wan  then  a  moat  eminent  i;>er9on  of  great  estate  there;,  and  alw 

,1  moat  of  his  i)art3cii»ants  are  of  that  tountiy,  though  some  few  bo  not ;  so  that  no  man  cwi 

I  justly  say  the  drayners  l>c  etrangers  ;  nor  is  there  any  just  exception,  because,  in  all  diaycr 

ings,  all  strangers  are  admitted.     Nor  did  tht>«o  men  in  those  daies  pretend  to  underetajtd 

the  art  of  drayning,  who  now  seek  to  be  the  di'^yners  of  what  ia  already  drained  by  the 

Earl  and  his  (participants 

w_  "  <>.  Tlie  commissioners  did  by  the  decree  (made  for  confirming  the  contract  with  tha 

Earle),  reserve  those  men's  knd.s  free  that  had  paid  in  their  taxo  of  13^.  4rf.  an  acre. 

"  7.  In  the  same  decree  of  contract  the  commissioners  did  covenant  with  the  Earle  to  be- 
come sutors  to  the  next  following  Parliament,  to  confirme  the  said  contract  to  him  by 
an  act. 

"  8.  The  Earle  within  two  years  after  the  contract  made,  began  the  worke,  and  performed 
it  according  to  his  contract,  and  ....  a  commission  of  sewers  put  into  possession  of  14,000 
acres,  part  of  the  lands  contracted  for  ;  and  those  of  the  countir  that  had  paid  in  their  taxe 
(as  the  Earle  of  Lincoln,  &c.),  injoyed  their  lands  without  farther  contribution  of  land  or 
money,  than  the  13«.  4d.  an  acre  towards  the  charge  of  drayning,  though  it  cost  the  Earle 
ten  pounds  an  acre. 

"9.  After  this  the  said  Earle  and  his  participants  proceeded  to  improve  the  ground 
whereof  thev  were  possessed,  and  did  build,  and  plant,  and  did  reape  two  summers'  profits 
peaceably  ;  but  in  the  third  summer,  a  complaint  being  made  against  the  said  Earle  and  his 
participants  to  the  Parliament  by  a  petition  subscribed  only  by  two  persons,  it  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  and  ordered  by  the  Parliament  that  no  disturbance  should  be  made,  nor 
any  destruction  of  the  crops  then  on  the  ground  while  the  complaint  was  under  exami- 
nation ;  during  which,  a  number  of  unknown  persons  taking  advantage  of  the  committees 
' -^Incr  adjourn^,  and  of  the  distractions  then  begun,  pulled  down  and  destroyed  all  the 
«\nd  buildings  on  the  improved  ground,  and  spoyled  all  the  com  and  rape  then 
id  demolished  the  publiquc  works  for  drayning  the  whole  levell,  whereby  tiie 
^erall,  and  the  state  in  particular,  have  been  dbamnified  every  yeare  since  many 
»ds. 

^"mWy  desired  that  the  said  contract  between  the  said  commissioners, 

v>iv)iQg  to  their  covenant  with  him,  be  confirmed  by  an  Act  of 

mer  parliaments  have  done  :  the  worke  being  of  vast  ad- 

^  to  every  owner  and  commoner  in  the  said  levell,  and 

'<;  been  spent  in  doing  the  worke,  which  stands  on  the 

'  sewers  with  Bedford  Levell,  and  is  proportionably 
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beneficial  to  the  publike ;  which  this  Parliament  hath  settled  by  an  act,  in  which  are  pro- 
visoes to  redresse  all  injuries  done,  or  to  be  done  on  either  side ;  the  like  act,  with  the 
like  provisoes,  is  humbly  desired.  "  Wm.  Killigrew.' 

"March  29th,  1652." 

The  petition  of  the  participants  to  Parliament  was  little  more  than  an  elaborate 
extension  of  the  statements  ^d  arguments  of  the  preceding  document  It  urged, 
however,  that  those  persons  who  encouraged  the  rioters,  and  those 

"  who  have  for  thirteen  years  past  received  profit  by  the  riot,  or  who  do  now  justify  the 
riot,  or  hold  possession  of  the  fruits  of  the  riot,  ought  not  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
drayners,  until  the  latter  are  restored  to  their  possessions,  and  the  works  repaired  by  the 
rioters.  Because  by  their  illegfd  conduct  the  rioters  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
foundations  of  justice,  and,  by  just  retaliation,  can  expect  none  until  they  have  made 
reparation." 

In  Au^st  1654,  the  "Dreyners  of  Lindsey  Level"  made  another  attempt  to 
arrange  me  business,  by  proposing  terms  of  "reconcilement"  or  compromise  to 
their  opponents.     In  their  proposal  they  say, — 

"the  dispute  was  occasioned,  and  is  maintained  by  some  few  persons  out  of  envy  and 
malice,  hoping  by  the  unjust  complaints  of  some  misled  persons  among  the  commoners  to 
asperse  the  dreyners^and  their  works,  and  to  become  drevners  themselves,  and  to  reap  the 
advantage  after  the  original  dreyners  had  done  the  work  at  a  vast  expense.  They  would 
have  thrown  the  guilt  of  their  injustice  at  the  doors  of  the  owners  and  commoners  had  they 
succeeded. 

"  *  There  is  also,'  say  the  dreyners,  *  a  second  sort  of  rich  men  who  encourage  the  com- 
moners to  opposition,  who  with  their  great  stocks  do  eat  up  the  best  of  the  commons,  yet 
do  no  way  ease  the  coimtry  by  any  payment  more  than  the  poorest  commoner.* 

"  *  And  there  is  also,'  they  add,  *  a  third  class  of  men,  from  the  adjacent  parts,  who  en- 
courage the  dispute,  fearing  that  the  improvements  in  the  fenn  should  cry  down  their  up- 
lands and  invite  away  their  tenants.' " 

"  The  dreyners  "  think  the  commoners  will  not  be  led  away  by  any  of  these 
classes  of  persons,  when  they  consider  how  much  better  their  condition  was 
before  the  destruction  of  the  works,  which  they  (the  dreyners)  had  constructed. 

The  dreyners  proceed  to  say 

"  that  nothing  is  so  strange  to  them  as  to  see  so  many  men  so  wilfully  abused  as  the  com- 
moners have  been  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  parties  alluded  to. 

They  declare  that 

**  they  are  still  ready  to  meet  the  commoners  in  friendship,  to  serve  them  in  all  they  can, 
and  to  satisfy  all  men  in  any  partictilar  that  can  in  justice  be  demanded." 

They,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  commoners  should 

''become  purchasers  of  any  lands  they  sell,  or  tenants  unto  the  land  they  let,  at  cheaper 
rates  than  other  men  will  give. 

**  To'  admit  any  of  the  commoners  to  become  adventurers  with  them  in  their  second 
level" 

**  The  dreyners  "  further  proposed 

"  that  from  this  Michaelmas  next,  imtil  Lady-Day  next  following,  all  lord  owners  and  com- 
moners shall  put  their  stock  into  our  14,000  acres,  between  Bourne  and  Kyme  Eau,  at  such 
easy  rates  as  shall  make  appear  our  real  affection  to  you, — which  affection,  if  you  value  not^ 
you  shall  never  more  be  troubled  with  the  proffer  of  it  from  us,  who  are  willing  to  forgive 
you  your  high  injuries,  to  forget  our  great  losses,  and  to  meet  you  as  friends.  Which,  if 
any  among  you  have  power  to  make  you  refuse,  let  God  judge  between  you  and  us."' 

*  From  a  printed  handbill,  signed  and  dated  by  I  '  From  the  origrinal,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Sir  W.  Killigrew.  I    Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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ruE  FEirs, 


Ahtiough  the  opposition  of  the  commoiiors  seenis  to  liavc  been  based  upon 

tho  most  lri\*olou3  aiul  untenable  c^'ouiids,  which  do  not  contravene  any  of  the 
liSiiertions  or  statt-*nionts  jnuJo  by  the  "  drejiK^rs,"  tliere  is  reason  to  fear  that 
nuthcr  tliia  pronoiiul,  dated  Aiisust  2oth,  1G54*  nor  the  i>eUtion  presented  tt» 
Parliament  on  tlie  31st  of  October  in  the  same  yeai',^  procured  any  relief  for 
Sir  WiLiJAM  KiLLiGitEW  and  his  fellow -pa  rticiimnts,  Sir  WiUiam  lived  nearly 
forty  years  after  tlie  date  of  hk  petition  to  Parliament,  and  died  in  1693,  at  a 
very  advanced  ;igc;  and,  we  fear,  after  a  long  strnggle  with  iK)verty,-  The 
unisettled  state  oi  i>ublic  athurflj  i^arty  spirit,  and  other  causes  grooving  out  of 
the  trireunistanues  of  the  jwriod,  appear  to  liave  impeded,  what  to  U9  seettid  to 
havo  becn^  the  plain  and  palpable  course  of  justice.^ 


At  Michaehnas  Termj  1661,  Georg^e  1Cirk£  and  others,  the  surviving  pa> 
ticipantSj  endeavoured  to  reiiL-w  the  decree  made  by  Charles  L  in  1638,  and  to 
recover  possession  of  the  land  which  it  awarded  to  them.  Upon  a  motion  in 
the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  the  participants  obtained  an  injunction;  thoy 
also  endeavoured  to  procure  assistance  fi'oui  the  Shcrifl'  to  enable  them  to  get 
and  keep  possession.  Various  other  proceedings  are  stated  to  ha%  e  taken  place 
bi^tween  Mr.  Kirke  and  his  party^  nnd  the  commoners*  Tlie  latter,  however, 
up[K.*ai*  to  have  been  successful,  and  to  have  retained  the  jxisscssion  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  ancient  privileges. 

We  do  not  know  \\  hcther  any  of  the  (>artie3  to  the  grants  mai.le  by  Cliarles  L 
in  1638  were  conneetetl  with  the  family  of  Heron  of  Ci-essy  Hall ;  the  followinjr 

Sajjer,  however,  shows  that  family  was  interested  in  some  sLmihu^  grant-     This 
ocument  was  circulated  in  the  form  of  a  printed  handbill;* — 

**  It  Henry  Heron  of  Crtssy  Hall,  iu  the  cotmty  ot  Lincoln,  etiquire^  do  hereby  give  notictj 
to  all  and  every  of  tbe  freciioKlf»r»  ajid  commoaerH.  having  right  of  oomtnou  in  ull  or  &dj  of 
the  ooiiiin«>ti  fetms,  lying  and  being  witliin  the  said  oonuty  oflinoolu,  that  1  hnve  executed 
a  tlcod  utitnh  ttn.  Mityur  tiuiX  bin^i;e8^oi5  of  the  borougli  of  fioston,  in  the  said  ooiiiity  of  l,iu- 
coin,  of  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of,  in,  or  unto  all  the  said  common  fenns,  which  I 
or  my  ancestors  had,  by  virtue  of  any  grant  or  law  of  sewers  made  in  the  reign  of  our  late 
sovereign  lord  King  Charles  the  First,  or  at  any  time  since,  in  trust  for  all  the  frceholdera 
and  commonei's  having  right  of  common  in  the  said  common  fenns.  And  that  the  said  act 
is  acknowledged  before  Henry  Pacey,  Esq.,  a  Master  in  Chancerj'^  Extraordinary,  in  order  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  High  Comt  of  Chancery,  and  then  the  said  deed  to  be  kept  among  the 
ancient  writings  belonging  to  the  Coi-poration  of  Boston,  for  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid 

freeholders  and  commoners.     Witness  my  hand,  this day  of  June,  a.d.  1713, 

"  Henry  Hjebon." 

Mr,  Macaulay,  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  country  between  Cambridge 
and  the  Wash  in  1689,  says, — 

"  It  was  a  vast  and  desolate  fen,  saturated  with  all  the  moisture  of  thirteen  counties,  and 
overhung,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  by  a  low  grey  mist ;  high  above  which  rose 
— visible  many  miles — the  magnificent  tower  of  Ely.  In  that  dreary  region,  covered  by  vast 
flights  of  wild  fowl,  a  half- savage  population  known  by  the  name  of  the  Breedlings,  then  led 
an  amphibious  life, — sometimes  wading,  and  sometimes  rowing,  from  one  islet  of  firm 
ground  to  another.    The  roads  were  among  the  woi*st  of  the  world."* 


I 


»  See  p.  632. 

'  Wood    says    he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. — Athen.  Oxon.y  vol.  iv.  p.  694. 

'  We  have  given  thia  long  account  of  the  unfor- 
tunate undertaking  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  and 
participants,  because,  although  it  entirely  re- 
•«  the  Holland  or  Haute  Huntre  Fen,  it  is 
hiended  with  the  history  of  the  iinme- 
urhood  of  Boston. 


*  Norwich,  printed  by  Henry  Crossgrove,  1713. 
Mr.  Heron  was  this  year  elected  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  for  Boston.  Was  there 
any  connexion  between  this  grant,  which  was  really 
of  no  value,  and  the  election  ?  We  do  not  find  the 
deed  among  the  '*  antient  writings"  of  the  Corpo* 
ration. 

^  History  qf  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 
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When  Messrs.  Grundy  and  Son  executed  their  map  of  the  "  Ancient  River 
Witham"  in  1743,  they  stated  that  the  surface  of  the  land  in  Wildmore  Fen 
was  13  feet  2  inches  above  the  low-water  mark  at  Fishtoft  Gowt ;  and  that 
Wildmore  Fen  was  generally  more  than  a  foot  lower  than  Holland  Fen,  and  in 
many  places  two  feet 

The  King  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  the  Fens  as  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster; the  manorial  right,  brovage,  fishing,  &c.,  were  granted  out  upon  lease, 
the  lessee  being  called  the  King's  farmer  or  approver.  The  court  of  the  manor 
was  held  at  Revesby,  where  laws  and  regulations  were  made  for  the  government 
of  the  commoners ;  these  laws  were  called  Fen  orders,  many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly curious,  and  elucidatory  of  the  ancient  state  and  natural  history  of  the 
district,  and  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  East  Holland  towns  fthe  hundred  of  Skirbeck),  with 
the  exception  of  Wrangle,  had  right  of  common  in  the  East  and  West  Fens 
by  grant ;  those  of  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke  in  the  East,  West,  and  Wildmore 
Fens  by  prescription. 

The  Haute  Huntre,  or  Holland  Fen,  was  inclosed  in  1767.  Some  idea  of 
the  state  of  this  portion  of  the  Fens,  previous  to  its  inclosure,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  facts: — The  whole  of  the  land  between  Brothertoft  and 
Boston  was  frequently  overflowed  during  the  winter  season.  The  turnpike- 
road  from  Boston  to  Swineshead,  and  the  mtersecting  roads  leading  to  the 
adjacent  villages,  were  covered  with  a  considerable  deptli  of  water ;  of  com'se 
they  were  dangerous  to  travel  upon,  and  the  country  people  brought  their 
produce  to  Boston  market  in  boats,  being  enabled  very  frequently  to  come  in 
them  as  far  as  Rose  Garth  Comer  in  West  Street,  the  water  often  reaching  to 
the  White  Horse  Inn  in  that  street 

The  present  appearance  of  Holland  Fen,  when  contrasted  with  that  which  it 
exhibitol  a  century  back,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
man,  and  almost  induces  incredulity  with  respect  to  wnat  they  have,  in  this 
instance,  accomplished. 

Holland  Fen  contained  22,000  acres  of  land ;  it  was  divided  and  allotted 
among  eleven  parishes,  called  the  Holland  Fen  towns,  and  is  now  inhabited  by 
a  population  of  10,000  persons.  The  inclosure,  however,  was  regarded  by  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  as  destructive  of  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
nad!^long  enjoyed.  Very  lawless  excesses  were  committed  in  opposition  to,  and 
destructive  of,  the  public  works ;  fences  which  were  erected  m  the  daytime, 
were  frequentiy  taken  down  in  the  night  Several  rather  serious  riots  took 
place,  ana  some  lives  were  lost ;  and  it  was  long  before  there  was  anything  like 
a  general  acquiescence  in  the  proceedings,  and  an  admission  that  the  inclosure 
promoted  the  general  good,  without  any  positive  infringement  of  individual 
rights.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  22,000  acres  of  Holland  Fen,  which 
before  the  inclosure  were  valued  at  a  rental  of  3600i,  were,  by  that  circum- 
stance, increased  in  1834  to  the  value  of  25,300t 

The  inclosure  of  the  East,  West,  and  Wildmore  Fens,  was  commenced  in 
1802;  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose  having  been  obtained  in  the 
preceding  year.  Before  tliis  inclosure  the  drainage  of  Wildmore  Fen,  and  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  West  Fen,  was  made  through  Anton's  Gowt,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  West  Fen  was  drained  through  Maud  Foster  Gowt ;  the 
waters  draining  from  the  high  country  around  the  Fens  were  also  carried  into 
the  Witham  by  the  latter  drain.  This  mode  of  drainage  was  that  which  was 
adopted  by  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  and  his  coadjutors;  and  the  state  of  the  Fens, 
previous  to  their  late  inclosure,  in  a  great  measure  justifies  the  commoners  in 
their  assertion,  that  the  country  had  not  received  an  advantage  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  land  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  imdertakers. 
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Various  plans  Tvere,  in  1800  and  1801,  suggested  for  the  more  perfect 
drainage  ot'  tlie  Fens.  One  proposal  wiis  *^  tliat  the  whole  of  the  tliree  Fens 
should  be  drained  by  Maud  Boater  Dniin;"  the  propo8cr  of  tliia  plan  insisted 
**  that  the  principal  object  to  bo  att*,^nded  to,  was  tht?  bringing  all  tlie  Fen  waters 
together  ba  early  as  possible,  and  issuing  tlicni  by  one  ^owt  to  tlie  sca»  as  the 
best  niejuis  of  securing  the  outfall."'  Others  su^^gest^  the  propriety  of  the 
upland  waters  being  brouffbt  into  the  Withum  near  the  Grand  Sluice,  and  that 
tlie  Wiidinore  and  West  Fen  waters  should  drain  by  Maud  Foster,-  The  plan 
suggestetl  hy  Mr.  Ronnie,  in  his  tw^o  re|x>rts  on  the  subject,  which  was  to  drain  tlie 
West  and  Wildmore  Fens  by  ^faud  Foster,  and  the  East  Fen  hy  a  new  cut, 
emptyini|r  itself  at  Hob  Hole,  is  tlie  one  that  has  been  acted  upon ;  and  the 
present  nigbly  improved  state  of  tlie  district,  the  completeness  of  its  drainage, 
and  the  confidence  of  security  which  the  excellence  and  the  capacity  of  the 
works  inspircj  are  convincing  proofs  of  the  propriety  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  adopted, 

As  e^  idence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  works  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
counU'y  has  not  experienced  anv  inconvenience  or  loss  by  inundation  (except 
by  the  rupture  of  the  sea-banks  in  1810),  or  Buffered  from  any  deficiency  in  the 
drainage^  since  they  were  completed.^ 

The  autumn  and  winter  of  1852-53  were,  probably,  seasons  when  as  niucb 
rain  fell  as  had  ever  done  within  the  recollection  of  any  one,  but  the  district  did 
not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  it.,  although  many  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
country  experienced  long  and  ruinous  inundations ;  a  convincing  proof  of  tlie 
excelleiiee  of  the  plans  suggested,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  community  who 
adopted  tins  moat  effective  mode  of  drainage^  AltJiongh  the  exi>ense  was  laige 
in  the  first  instance,  the  prevention  of  a  single  inundation  was  more  than  a 
sufficient  remuneration. 

Among  otlier  changes  which  the  surface  of  the  East  Fen  has  undergone  »ncc 
Its  drainage  and  cultivation,  is  a  subskLence  of  its  surface  to  the  extent  of 
about  1 8  inches,  as  is  proved  by  a  recent  investigation  of  the  drainage  by  the 
Hob  Hole  Sluice. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Hob  Hole  Sluice  was  laid  7th  March,  1805 ;  and  it  was 
opened  3d  September,  1806.  The  first  stone  of  Maud  Foster  Sluice  was  laid 
21st  May,  1806,  and  the  Sluice  was  opened  in  the  following  year.  The  Wild- 
more  Fen  contained  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  acres,  the  West 
Fen  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  the  East  Fen  twelve 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster  took 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  Fens  as  a  compensation  for  manorial  rights,  and  the 
remainder  was  divided  into  parochial  allotments  among  the  towns  claiming 
right  of  common  therein.     Acts  of  Parliament  have  since  been  obtained  for  the 
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'  Vide  Mr.  Pocklington's  Report. 
^  Vide  Mr.  Crease y*s  Report ^  and  Facts  and 
Remarks^  Sec.  by  Mr.  Chapman. 

^  A  recent  writer,  speaking  of  the  drainage  of  the 

fens,  says,  '*  In  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Rennie  had 

completely  succeeded  in  draining  the  East,  West, 

and  Wildmore   Fens,  having  triumphed  over  the 

greatest  difficulties  of  silted  rivers  and  fens  in  a 

horrible  state  of  neglect  and  flood.    He  had  for  this 

purpose  adopted  means — now  first  extensively  em- 

ntntrjsd  in   feu   drainage— though    not   altogether 

•1  in  idea.    He  divided  the  upward  from  the 

~^*eri,    and    carried    them    separately 

»a8.    This  be  accomplished  by  drains 

Catchwater   Drains,   in 

of  the  higher  lands  was 

i  of  internal  drains 


wholly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  fea- 
waters.  The  rationale  of  this  system  is  simple 
enough.  The  water  derived  from  high  lands 
having  a  greater  fall,  runs  away  with  greater  im- 
pulse than  that  derived  from  the  level  fen.  Thus 
the  same  rain  will  have  filled  the  rivers  of  the  high 
lands,  while  it  has  not  got  into  the  ditches  of  the 
fen.  When,  therefore,  the  same  drains  were  made 
for  convejring  away  both  streams,  as  had  formeriy 
been  the  case,  the  highland  waters  filled  the  drains, 
and,  of  course,  held  up  the  fen  waters  in  their 
ditches,  and  on  the  low  lands  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
overrode  them,  causing  them  to  stagnate  at  points 
the  most  difficult  to  relieve,  because  the  greatest 
distance  from  their  outfall.** — Walker  and  Crao- 
dock's  Wisbeehf  p.  181. 
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inclosure  of  the  Fen  allotments^  and  the  waste  lands  within  these  parishes ;  and 
after  a  certain  portion  was  decreed  to  the  impropriators  in  lieu  of  tythes,  the 
remainder  was  awarded  to  the  proprietors  of  toftsteads  and  lands  within  the 
reOT)ective  parishes. 

It  was  remarked  that  immediately  after  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  commenced, 
there  was  a  greater  prevalence  of  aguish  complaints  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  district  than  before ;  but  since  it  has  been  completed,  agues, 
and  all  that  class  of  diseases,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  When  the  wet 
muddy  surface  was  first  left  bare,  malaria  arose  from  it ;  but,  as  the  moisture 
exhaled,  the  malaria  ceased. 

Perhap  there  are  in  no  part  of  England  so  many  legends  about  dragons  and 
dragonrslayers  as  in  Lincolnshire.  This  title  was  formerly  given  to  persons  who, 
by  skill  and  industry,  perfected  works  of  drainage,  and  thereby  removed  the 
cause  of  sickness  and  disease,  typified  in  ancient  times  as  dragons  or  destroyers. 
Instances  of  traditions  of  dragon-slayers  occur  at  Ludford,  Middle  Raisin, 
Wahnsgate,  Buslingthorpe,  &c.  We  know  of  none  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  for  the  dragons  were  not  slain  until  the 
days  of  tradition  and  fable  had  ceased.  John  Rennie  was  the  great  dragon- 
slayer  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire.* 

The  parochial  allotments  to  the  East  Holland  towns  were  as  follows  :  — 

A.     R.    p.  A.       R.    p. 


Bo6ton,East  .. 
Skirbeck  .. 

. .     West  Fen     ..     . 
East  Fen      . .     . 

. .     West  Fen    ..     . 

913 
307 

2'36 
0    5 

1310 
636 

862 

1019 

353 

521 

543 
1522 

3  1 
2     2 

Fishtoft  ..     .. 

..     WildmoreFen    . 
West  Fen    . .     . . 

. .     West  Fen    . . 

338 
523 

3    5 
3  30 

2  35 
2  14 

Freiston  . .     • . 

Buttflrwiclc 

East  Fen 

0    9 

Benington 
Leverton  . .     . . 

. ,     East  Fen 

0    4 

..     East  Fen      ..     ., 
West  Fen    . .     . 

. .     East  Feu     . .     . . 

297 
245 

2  29 
2    5 

0  34 

1  25 

Leake       . .     . . 

The  following  parishes  or  townships  have  also  been  formed  in  the  East,  West, 
and  Wildmore  Fens :  — 

New  Bolingbboke  is  situated  nine  miles  from  Boston,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Horncastle.  This  village  was  founded  in  1823  by  John  Parkin- 
son, Es(j.,  then  lessee  of  the  Crown  lands.  The  site  was  chosen  on  accoimt  of 
its  proximity  to  water  communication  with  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country 
by  navigable  drains.  The  market,  formerly  held  at  Old  Bolingbroke,  has  been 
transferred  to  this  place,  and  is  held  weekly  on  Tuesday ;  an  annual  fair  is  also 
held  on  the  10th  of  July.     New  Bolingbroke  consists  (1855)  of  about  130 

*  Tliese  legendary  dragons  or  serpents  had  a  very        Scene  3 ;  Bacon's  Natural  History ;  Du  Bartas, 
ourlj  origin ;  they  may  be  traced  up  to  the  serpent    ,    book  i.  chapter  vi 


¥jUMtm.f  alain  by  Apollo,  which  was  evolved  by  heat 
from  the  mud  and  moisture  of  the  Deucalion  deluge. 
— See  Ovid.    Milton,  speaking  of  this  serpent, 

**  Whom  the  sun, 
IBngendered  in  the  Pythean  vale  on  slime, 
Huge  Python  !  '* 

Bee  ilso  Srakbspbarb^s  Timon  ofAthent,  Act  iv. 


TuRBBRViLLE,  in  his  translation  of  Ovid's 
EpittUSf  p.  34,  speaking  of  the  dragon  that  watched 
the  golden  fleece,  says, — 

**  And  that  the  waker  Fenne  the  golden  spoyle 
did  keepe,"  thus  giving  the  dragon  the  name  of 
Fenne.— See  Nares'  Glossary  to  Shakespeare^  &c,, 
p.  259. 
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houses.  With  a  j>opiilrttioii  of  nearly  650*     It  contains  200  acres  of  fi-eehold  and  ' 

copyhold  land,  and  fifu^  acres  of  leasehold-  Tho  church  of  St,  Peter  was  con- 
secrated hy  the  bishop  uf  the  diocese  in  June  1854,  It  consists  of  a  chiinceJ, 
nave,  soutti-we^st  iwrch,  and  an  open  oc tanadar  wooden  be)  try-turret,  sur- 
mounted hy  a  shingled  spv^Ut  at  the  north-east  of  the  nave.  The  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  weir-deve[oi>ed  "  niiddte-poiiited'*  style,  with  traceried  ^Hnd*>ws 
and  pedimentcd  buttresses.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  good  keeping  M'ith  the 
exterior.  The  font  and  pulpit  are  of  Caen  stone,  chaste  in  design,  and  well 
executed  The  open  benches  are  all  fi"ee,  and  afford  sittings  for  about  400 
people.  The  Rev.  Justice  Chapman,  M,A,,  was  inducted  to  the  living  at  the 
time  of  the  consecration  of  the  church. 


A  rm%  im 
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The  parsonage  adjacent  to  the  church  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and 
relieved  by  black  bricks  arranged  in  various  patterns.  The  Wesley  an  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  chapel  in  this  village. 

New  Bolingbroke  is  in  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke,  and  about  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  old  town  of  that  name. 

CARRmaTON  is  situated  about  seven  miles  north  of  Boston ;  it  was  made 
parochial  in  1812.  The  chapel  was  opened  September  14,  1817,  and  con- 
secrated in  July  1818.  The  Fen  allotment  of  Boston  East  forms  part  of  the 
chapelry  of  Carrington.  Tho  Rev.  Thomas  Mitchinson  has  been  pastor  of  this 
chapel  from  its  erection;  it  cost  lOOOZ.,  and  will  seat  200  persons. 

Eastville  is  situated  in  what  was  the  East  Fen ;  it  was  made  parochial  in 
1812.  The  soil  is  a  black  peat,  with  a  clay  or  silt  sub-stratum,  varying  in  its 
depth  from  the  surface  from  6  inches  to  3  feet ;  this  land  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  state  of  a  morass  by  the  process  of  claying,  and  now  produces  wheat  of 
fine  quality,  yielding  four  to  six  quarters  per  acre.  The  church  at  EastvDle 
was  buih  in  1840,  by  the  trustees  appointed  to  manage  the  funds  arising  from 
the  land  appropriated  at  the  inclosure  for  building  churches  in  the  Fens,     The 
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Rev.  Henry  Dawson  was  the  first  incumbent;  he  resigned  in  1847,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Sunderland,  who  died  in  1855  ;  the  Rev.  Edward 
Holland  is  the  present  incumbent  There  is  a  school  at  Eastville  for  teaching 
boys  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  girls  sewing  and  knitting  in  addition. 
The  East  Lincolnshire  Railway  runs  obliquely  through  this  parish. 

Fkithville  is  situated  about  four  miles  north  of  Boston ;  the  chapel  was 
consecrated  in  1821 ;  it  cost  about  lOOOt,  and  will  seat  200  persons.  This 
village  is  also  situated  in  the  allotment  of  Boston  East  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Mitchinson  has  been  pastor  of  the  chapel  since  its  erection.  The  site  of  the 
chapel  is  called  Mount  Pleasant 

Langrickville  was  constituted  a  townsliip  in  1812;  it  is  situated  near  Lang- 
rick  Ferry,  about  five  miles  north-west  from  Boston,  and  was  principally  formed 
from  the  land  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  in  lieu  of  his 
manorial  rights  over  Wildmore  Fen  and  Armtrea  A  neat  Episcopal  chapel 
was  erectea  in  1818.  It  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  at  9H.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Simpson  is  now  minister. 

MmviLLE,  in  the  East  Fen,  is  about  seven  miles  south  from  Spilsby ;  the  soil, 
and  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  state  of  a  morass  to 
its  present  productive  condition,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Eastville.  A  large 
quantity  of  buried  oak  timber  has  been  found  in  this  parish,  and  still  con- 
tmues  to  be  turned  up  by  the  plough ;  some  of  the  trees  were  fifty  feet  in 
lengthy  very  straight  and  large  in  all  their  dimensions.  When  this  wood 
becomes  dry,  it  is  as  black  and  hard  as  ebony.  All  the  trees  lie  in  one  direction, 
very  near  the  place  of  their  growth,  many  very  near  their  own  roots.  In  all 
cases  they  appear  to  have  been  broken  off,  as  if  by  a  hurricane.  Not  one  has 
been  found  tnat  was  felled  by  an  axe,  or  cut  down  by  a  saw.  An  Episcopal 
chapel  was  built  in  the  parish  in  1819.  A  farm  of  100  acres  therein  is  called 
Chapel  Farm,  from  the  rent  of  which  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Midville  is 
endowed  with  an  annual  stipend  of  81^ 

Rev.  W.  Morley  was  the  first  incumbent 

1834.  Rev.  Henry  Dawson. 

1852.  Rev.  Charles  Sunderland. 

1855.  Rev.  E.  Holland. 

Thobnton  le  Fen  is  five  miles  north  of  Boston ;  was  formed  into  a  parish 
in  1812.  A  small,  neat  episcopal  church  was  built  in  1816  by  subscription, 
and  endowed  as  a  pei'petual  curacy,  with  an  aimual  stipend  of  84t 

Westville,  the  last  of  the  new  parishes  in  the  Fens,  is  about  seven  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  Boston.  There  is  not  any  church  or  chapel  in  the  parish, 
the  inhabitants  using  that  of  Carrington. 

These  new  parishes  contain  respectively, — 

New  Bolingbroke      250  0  0 

Carrington 2416  0  13 

EastviSo 2657  1  12 

Prithville 2716  3  37 

Langrickville 1911  2  32 

Midville      2501  1  6 

Thornton  le  Fen       1425  1  29 

Westville 1950  2  2 


The  parish  allotments  of  Freiston,  Fishtoft,  and  Skirbeck  in  the  Fens,  form 
oonstablewicks  in  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke. 

4n 
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Tlic  following  tabic  shows  the  ]>opuhition  of  these  new  (Mirishes  at  difiereiit 
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im 
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IW 
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MO 
142 
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A  code  of  Fen  Laws  or  Oni>£ns  for  regul  ting  the  use  of  conimon  right  imil 
piiatura^e  thereon,  was  passed  by  the  coiUii*cI  of  the  Court  of  tho  Dacliy  of 
Lanciister,  and  by  the  ureaX  luquest  of  the  soke  of  Buliiigbroke,  m  the  2d  of 
Kdwarfl  VL(1548)*  Thiscodewas  renewed  bjrfioveral  subsequent  inquestgtaiiJ 
waa  Jihuost  literally  niaintained  until  the  hiclosure  of  the  Fens.  Tho  entire  anli* 
consisted  of  seventy-two  articles^  the  greater  )>art  were  matters  of  mere  comimm 
detail.  Some  of  the  reg:u]atious  are,  however,  interestiug  at  the  prescJit  day* 
being  ehicidatory  of  the  condition  and  produce  of  the  country  at  an  early  period 
of  its  history,  and  of  a  state  of  s^xviety  now  fast  passing  into  oblivion-  The  first 
article  relates  to  tlie  brands  or  niarl^s  which  each  jierson  stocking  the  Ft*n  wru 
required  to  place  upon  his  cattle.  Each  individual  could,  of  course,  place  what 
mark  of  private  proprietors liip  he  pleased  ui>on  his  cattle;  but^  in  addition,  he 
had  to  place  niK>n  each  of  them  tlie  brand  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived. 
These  town-brands  were  fixed  by  the  inquest  of  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke,  and, 
wc  believe,  remained  unaltered  until  the  inclosure  of  the  Fens  took  place. 
The  "form  and  fashion"  of  these  brands  were  very  singidar,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  originated  in  any  system.  We  give  below  those  for  Boston,  and  the 
towns  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbcek : — 

Boston ^r 

Skirbcek 3L 

Fishtoft ppj 

Freiston ^ 

Butterwick i 

Benington         A 

Leverton x^ 

Leake ^U 

^he  hundred  of  Skirbeck,  had  no  common  right  in  tho 
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Fens,  as  is  explained  in  the  account  of  that  parish.  Wrangle  had,  however,  a 
town-brand,  which  is  something  of  this  shajxj  3*     '^^^  towns  in  the  soke  of 

Bolingbroke  had  also  each  a  brand,  most  of  which  are  as  indefinable  as 
possible.  The  only  two  which  bear  a  recognisable  resemblance  to  anything, 
are  that  of  Thorpe,  which  represents  cross  keys;  and  that  of  Hundleby, 
which  is  a  single  key.  Some  of  the  others  are  rude  representatives  of  a 
capital  letter.* 

To  return  to  the  Fen  laws.  The  11th  article  ordered  that  no  foreigner 
(a  person  not  having  common  right)  shall  fish  or  fowl  at  any  time,  or  gather 
any  turbary  or  fodder  in  the  East  Fen,  without  a  license  from  the  approver, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  20^.  for  each  offence.  Penalties  were  attached  to 
**  putting  any  diseased  cattle  in  the  Fens,"  disturbing  the  cattle  by  baiting  or 
"  slaitmg"  with  savage  dogs,  or  leaving  any  dead  animal  unburied  in  the  Fens 
for  more  than  three  days. 

The  inhabitants  of  Benington  were  charged  with  the  repairs  of  Hilldike  Bridge, 
and  the  parish  of  Skirbeck  with  that  of  Cowbridge.  "No  swine  were  to  be  put 
in  the  Fens  unrung,  nor  any  geese  which  were  not  pinioned  and  foot-marked." 
No  dog  to  be  taken  or  left  in  the  Fen  after  sunset.  No  man  to  bring  up  any 
** crane-birds"  out  of  the  East  Fen,  "unless  he  have  witness  thereof,  under  a 
penalty  of  20«."  No  person  to  gather  wool  in  the  Fens  who  is  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  except  impotent  persons;  and  no  wool  to  be  gathered  before 
sunrise  or  afi«r  sunset  No  cattle  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Fens  excepting 
between  sunrise  and  sunset  All  cattle  to  be  "voided"  out  of  the  East  Fen 
before  St  Bamaby's  day  yearly.  No  "  reed-thatch,^  reed-star,  or  bolt,"  shall 
be  mown  in  the  Fen  before  it  is  of  two  years'  growth  or  upwards.  Each  sheaf 
of  thatch  gathered  or  bound  up  in  the  Fens  is  to  be  a  yard  in  compass.  No 
**wythes"  to  be  cut  in  the  Fen  except  between  Michaelmas  and  May-day. 
Some  of  these  latter  laws  were  passed  in  1573  (15th  Elizabeth),  and  also  the 
following. 

Every  township  in  the  parts  of  Holland  claiming  common  in  the  West  Fen, 
was  ordered  to  show  to  the  Queen's  steward  at  the  next  court-day  its 
charter  or  title  to  such  common  right  No  swan,  crane,  or  bittern  eggs,  or  any 
ef^  excepting  those  of  ducks  and  geese,  were  allowed  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
Fens.  No  fcSder  to  be  mown  in  the  East  or  West  Fen  before  Midsummer 
day  annually.  No  person  was  allowed  to  use  any  sort  of  net,  **or  other 
engines,  to  take  or  kill  any  fowl,  commonly  called  moulted  ducks,  in  any  of 
the  Fens  before  Midsummer  day  yearly." 

A  code  of  seventeen  articles  was  also  devised  by  the  fishermen's  jury  rela- 
tive to  the  fish  and  fishing  in  the  Fens;  these  rules  are,  however,  full  of 
technicalities  altogether  unknown  in  the  present  day.  The  fish  mentioned  are 
pike,  pickerill,  eels,  roach,  and  perch. 


'  There  is,  probably,  a  curious  history  attached 
to  the  origin  of  these  parish  marlcs.  If  we  were 
inclined  to  carry  out  as  far  as  possible  our  theory 
of  this  district  having  been  in  great  measure  settled 
by  the  Danes  previous  to  the  Norman  conquest,  we 
think  we  could  easily  trace  a  similarity  between 
these  ancient  town-brands,  and  what  are  called  in 
Denmark  and  Norway,  bolmccrke  or  bomctrke ;  and 
In  Germany  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  haus- 
uUirke,  These  marks  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
old  Swedish  law  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  were 
meed  to  denote  private  property  dead  or  alive,  move- 


able or  immoveable.  In  Holstein  the  cattle  grazing 
on  the  commons  are  still  marked  with  these  badges 
of  individual  ownership.  We  will  not  assert  that 
our  ancient  town -brands  have  anv  connexion  with 
the  runes  of  antiquity,  but  less  probable  connexions 
have  been  asserted  and  maintained.  Professor 
HoMKYER  has  lately  read  before  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Berlin  a  very  learned  paper  upon  this 
subject. 

*  In  1784,  the  West  Fen  is  said  to  have  had  the 
appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  bordered  by  a  thick 
crop  of  reeds. 
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Tho  Fknmkk — aiicieatly  thy  Oirvii  of  Bedk^  antl  in  1689  the  Hreedlingg^ 
acconliTif;  to  Mr,  Macaulat, — werts  a  century  later*  known  as  tlie  Slodtjers^ 
or  t\n-SloJfjers.  A  friend,  whose  memory  reaches  back  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  gives  the  costume  and  a[jpeai*ance  of  two  of  these  Slod^ers  return- 
ing  from  a  fowling  excursion,  and  the  genoml  api>earaiice  of  the  Fens  (especially 
the  East  Fen)  at  thut  time*  in  the  following  sketch, 


The  assertion  made  at  p-  638,  that  the  country  Las  not  experienced  any 
inconvenience  or  loss  by  inundation,  or  snfFered  (row.  a  deficiency  of  drainage 

sim^e  the  Ft'n::^  won.*  inclosiod,  althouirh  truf  in  18,53,  rt^qulros  some  qualificatira 
in  1856  ;  not,  however,  from  any  defect  in  the  system  of  drainage  adopted 
when  the  Fens  were  inclosed,  but  from  circumstances  which  have  since  come  into 
operation.  Owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  surface  which  we  have  alluded  to 
at  p.  638,  and  other  causes  to  which  we  shall  briefly  refer,  the  drainage  of  the 
East  Fen  by  Hob  Hole  Drain  has  lately  become  very  imperfect  The  principal 
reasons  why  this  drain  does  not  fulfil  its  functions  so  effectually  as  it  did  forty 
years  ago  are,  we  think,  as  follows  : — The  low  lands  and  fens  on  the  Witham, 
between  Lincoln  and  Tattershall,  were,  thirty  years  back,  for  nearly  three 
months  every  year,  covered  with  water  from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth.  Many 
powerful  steam-engines  have  been  since  erected  on  these  lands,  which,  during  a 
wet  season,  are  constantly  working,  throwing  the  water  into  the  Witham. 
Those  lands  are  now  kept  dry  at  all  seasons;  but  the  increased  stream  thus 
poured  into  the  river,  so  far  overrides  that  which  passes  from  the  East  Fen  down 
Hob  Hole  Drain,  as  to  prevent  the  sea-doors  at  the  sluice  there  being  open  for 
more  than  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours  between  tides,  while  the  sea- 
doors  of  the  Witham  arc  open  ten  hours  during  the  same  period. 

Again,  the  drain  and  sluice  at  Hob  Hole  were  calculated  by  Mr.  Rennds  to 
drain  a  certain  area ;  but  since  they  were  constructed  the  commissioners  have 
admitted  a  very  considerable  tract  of  land  to  participate  in  that  outfall.  The 
subsidence  of  the  upper  stratum  of  peat  in  the  East  Fen  has  caused  the  surface 
to  be  at  this  time  full  two  feet  six  inches  lower  than  it  was  when  the  inclosure 
took  place.     This  is  shown  by  the  buildings  which  were  first  erected  there  on 
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foundations  laid  on  piles ;  also  by  the  diminished  depth  at  which  clay  is  now 
found.  Labourers  used  to  dig  through  peat  as  high  as  their  shoulders  before 
they  reached  the  clay ;  the  peat  stratum  now  scarcely  reaches  to  their  knees. 
To  these  facts  must  be  added  the  general  adoption  of  tile-surface  drainage,  by 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  into  the  main  drains  in  as  few  hours  as  it  formerly 
required  days.  These  are,  we  think,  more  than  sufficient  reasons  for  the  present 
imperfect  d[rainage  of  the  East  Fen  by  Hob  Hole  Drain ;  and  the  means  of 
remedying  it  are,  in  our  opinion,  at  least  equally  obvious. 

There  is  not,  of  course,  a  doubt  that  the  East  Fen  can  be  kept  thoroughly 
well  drained,  so  long  as  the  tidal  waters  ebb  out  full  seven  feet  below  the  lowest 
part  of  the  Fen ;  that  they  do  so  is  an  indisputable  fact  The  depth  of  water 
at  Clay  Hole  (at  low  water)  at  the  present  time,  is  quite  as  great  as  it  was  when 
Hob  Hole  Sluice  was  built,  and  the  general  outfall  of  the  estuary  is  as  good  as 
it  was  then.  No  doubt  Wainfleet  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  East  Fen  waters 
and  those  of  the  low  lands  surrounding  it ;  the  approach  to  the  sea  being  through 
a  much  lower  level,  and  enters  a  deeper  bed  at  the  sea  channel  than  that  at  Clay 
Hole. 

As  respects  the  East  Fen,  one  of  three  measures  must  soon  be  adopted ;  each, 
perhaps,  would  be  effectual ;  the  question  is  merely  one  of  expense  and  expe- 
diency. These  measures  are,  the  erection  of  steam-engines  to  throw  the  water 
from  the  subsided  land  into  the  drain,  and  over  the  bank  at  Hob  Hole  Sluice, 
when  it  is  overrode  by  the  Witham  waters ;  or  to  cut  through  Boston  Clays  into 
Clay  Hole,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles,^  into  deep  water,  or  to  reopen 
the  old  and  natural  mode  of  drainage  by  Wainfleet  By  the  adoption  of  any 
one  of  these  plans,  the  perfect  drainage  of  the  East  Fen  might  probably  be 
secured  for  the  next  half  centurv.  But  the  time  will  come,  we  think,  when  the 
drainage  of  the  entire  Lincolnshire  level  will  require  a  much  more  extensive 
operation  to  render  it  secure,  and  that  will  be  the  inclosure  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Wash,  and  carrying  down  the  channels  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  it,  in  an  united  stream  to  the  ocean.  Nature  is  fast  facilitating  this 
operation;  and  if  human  skill  and  labour  are  directed  so  as  to  assist  the 
laws,  and  the  results  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  they  will,  most  probably,  be  suc- 
cessfiiL^ 


I  The  distance  between  Hob  Hole  and  Clay  Hole 
by  the  present  channel  is  four  miles.  The  tide  is 
now  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  mnnini^ 
this  distance,  as  it  has  to  overflow  eight  feet  in 
Clay  Hole  before  it  rises  over  the  Clays  and  reaches 
Hob  Hole.  By  a  direct  channel  through  the  Clays 
it  would  not  require  half.an-hour  to  pass  from 
Clay  Hole  to  Hob  Hole ;  and  instead  of  the  tide 
flooring  two  hours  in  Boston,  it  would  flow  at  least 
three,  and  vessels  of  a  much  larger  tonnage  would 
be  enabled  to  come  up  to  the  town.  The  East  Fen 
Drainage  Commissioners,  the  Boston  Harbour 
TVnstees,  the  Black  Sluice  Commissioners,  and  the 


Witham  Commissioners,  are  all  interested  in  this 
improvement,  which,  it  is  estimated,  would  require 
60,000/.  to  accomplish. 

'  Respecting  the  inclosure  of  the  Wash,  Dr. 
Stukelet  said,  in  1724 : — ''  I  doubt  not  but  some 
time  the  whole  bay  between  Lincolnshire  and  Nor- 
folk (being  one  of  our  great  sovereign's  noblest 
chambers  in  his  British  dominions  over  the  sea) 
will  become  dry  land.'* 

We  acknowledge  our  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Robert  Reynolds  of  Boston  for  the  communica- 
tion of  the  facts  upon  which  we  have  founded  these 
observations. 
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Tee  sca-banksj  raised  in  this  neighbourliood  by  tlic  Romans,^  have  been 
alre^idy  briefly  noticed  ;  they  appear  tij  havt;  been  kopt  in  a  state  of  good  repair 
dnring  the  coiitLniiaT;cc  of  the  Konian  power  in  Englantl,  but  were  neglected 
after  the  dej^arture  of  that  iwople.  There  is  a  ti'aditionj  that  the  Saxons,  when 
they  ravaged  tliia  country,  cut  the  sea-banks,  by  whicli  means  this  neighbour- 
hood wouJd  be  reduced  again  to  very  nearly  the  same  state  in  wliich  the  Ro- 
mans^ in  all  probability,  found  it  Whetljer  the  Saxons  actually  committed  this 
outrage  cannot  now  be  determined;  but  it  is  hanlly  to  be  exjML^ctetl  that  they 
would  omit  putting  into  execution  so  easy  and  so  effectual  a  mode  of  desolating 
the  country.  Leaving  this  question^  however^  aa  a  matter,  at  the  best,  of  plau- 
sible conjeeture,  it  is  certain,  that  the  period  of  our  history,  which  succeeded  the 
departure  of  the  Romansj  was  one  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected  tliat  works 
of  this  nature,  or,  in  fact,  of  any,  but  what  served  to  defend  the  inhabitants 
from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  would  be  attended  to.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
hazarding  too  mneh  to  assert,  that  even  fifty  years  of  neglect,  would  render  the 
sea-banks  totally  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended.  We  are  aware,  that  the  opinion  is  entertained  that  the  sea4janks  in 
this  neighbourhood  were  in  a  good  condition  at  the  time  of  tlie  Conquest,  and 
that  Bicker  Haven  wa^  then  a  place  of  considerable  resort,  but  that  it  fell  into 
decay  soon  aih^r,  and  this  conclusion  appears  to  liave  been  deduced  from  the 
feet,  that  DuODALE,  on  the  authority  of  iNGULPinrs,  says,  that  in  this  reign  ten 
oxgangs  were  waste  in  Algarekirk,  by  reason  of  the  sea's  innndatioru^  This 
certainly  proves,  that  the  sea-banks  were  in  a  bad  condition  during  the  reign  of 
the  Conqueror,  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  they  had  not  been  so  for  a 
long  time  previously  to  the  Conquest 

'I  he  first  thing  on  record  respecting  these  banks,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  is,  that  in  the  year  1178  (24  Henry  H.),  "  tlie  old  sea-bank  broke,  and 
the  whole  country  of  Holland  was  deluged  and  destroyed  by  the  sea."^ 

Mr.  Chapman  says,  in  reference  to  this  irruption  of  the  sea,  that  it  *'  happened 
in  South  Holland,  and  that  it  is  probable  the  Witham  and  the  adjoining  fens 
were  not  much  affected  by  it"* 

DuGDALE  says, — 

"  An  to  the  sea-banks  in  this  province  (Holland),  I  find  no  mention  of  them  till  King 
Henry  the  Third's  time  ;  but  then  it  appcai-s  that  the  said  King  directed  his  precept  to  the 
shirecve,  to  distrain  all  those  that  held  any  lands  liable  to  the  repair  of  them,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  be  repaired  as  they  ought  and  used  to  be  ;  which  tenants  were  afterwards 
to  have  allowance  thereof  from  their  landlords." 

"And  about  14  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in  42nd  Henry  HI.,  1258,  the  said  King  by  his 
letters  patent  to  Henry  dc  Bathe  (of  whom  T  have  had  occasion  to  make  signal  mention  in 
my  discourse  of  Romcncy  Mai-sh),  reciting,  that  whereas,  through  the  inundation  of  the  sea 
into  these  parts  of  Holland,  inestimable  loss  had  happened,  and  more  was  imminent,  as  he 


I 


**  It  is  almost  certain  that  neither  Wisbeach, 
^ton,  Spalding,  nor  any  of  the  towns  of  Marsh- 
'jould  have  existed  before  the  first  embanking 
Romans;  and,  as  Dugdalk  asserts,  that 
T  all  of  these  towns  existed,  and  were  inha- 
lurinp  the  Heptarchy  by  the  Saxons,  it  clearly 
.  that   these  countries  must  have  been  em- 


banked before  this  latter  time,  and  that  the  great 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  Romans.'^ — El- 
stob's  History  of  the  Bedford  LeveU  p.  105. 

"^  Chapman  on  Bicker  Haven,  p.  15. 

^  Stukeley's  Paleog.  Saera,  n.  ii. 

'  Changes  of  the  Witham,  p.  21. 
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had  credible  information ;  and  that  by  reason  thereof,  he  had  sent  his  precept  to  the 
shireeve  of  this  county,  to  distrain  all  those  who  held  any  lands  and  tenements  in  these 
parts,  which  ought  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of  the  ditches,  bridges,  and  banks  of  the  sea, 
and  fens  therein,  in  order  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  them  according  to  the  quantity 
of  their  said  lands ;  nevertheless,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  greater  care  of  that  work,  he 
appointed  the  above-specified  Henry,  together  with  the  said  shireeve,  to  provide  forthwith 
for  those  repairs,  and  to  make  distresses  for  the  same,  in  such  sort  as  he  diould  think  most 
fit  and  conducing  to  the  benefit  and  security  of  those  parts."  * 

Previous  to  this,  however,  according  to  another  authority,  that  is,  in  1248  or 
1250,  there  was  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea,  and  much  of  Kesteven  and  Hol- 
land was  drowned,  owing  to  neglect  of  the  banks  and  other  public  works.  In 
1280,  the  fens  between  Swainston  and  Donington  were  drowned.  In  1281,  the 
Haute  Huntre  (Holland)  Fen  was  inundated.* 

"  In  16th  Edward  I.  (1287),  W.  de  Carleton,  and  Will,  de  Candlesbjr,  were  constituted 
commissioners,  to  enquire  through  whose  default  the  sea-banks  in  this  province  were  in 
decay,  and  so  consequently  broken,  by  the  violence  of  the  tides,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
inhabitants,  much  of  their  low  grounds  being  thereby  drowned" ' 

In  1288,  there  was  another  great  inundation,  and  most  of  Boston  was 
drowned.*  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country  were  in  a  bad  state  in  1316, 
for,  in  that  year,  the  commissioners  of  sewers  made  twenty-one  presentments  of 
different  persons  and  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"In  11  E.  II.,  1318,  Roger  de  Cubbeldyk,  Walter  de  Friskeney,  and  Robert  de  Malbei^ 
thorpe,  were  constituted  commissioners,  for  the  view  and  repair  of  the  banks  and  sewers  in 
those  parts  of  Holland."  * 

In  1322,  forty  thousand  acres  were  drowned  in  the  Fens  of  Holland.^ 

**  In  19  E.  IL,  1326,  Roger  de  Cubbeldyk,  Nich.  de  Leeke,  John  de  )a  Gotere  of  Boston, 
and  Roger  de  Kymbcrle,  for  those  on  the  sea-coast  and  parts  adjacent,  within  the  wapentake 
of  Skirbeck. 

"In  3  Edw.  III.,  1330,  Richard  de  Castreton,  William  de  Fairford,  and  John  de  la 
Gotere,  for  those  betwixt  the  cross  at  Wolmerstye  and  Tyd-bridge.  In  4  Edw.  III.  the 
said  John  de  la  Gotere,  William  de  Ros  of  Hamlake,  John  de  Multon,  parson  of  Skirbek,  and 
Will,  de  Fairford,  for  those  betwixt  Wrangle  Haven  and  Boston.' 

**In  13  E.  III.,  Roger  de  Cobledjrk,  Roger,  the  parson  of  Frampton,  Lambert  de  Hiptoft, 
and  John  de  Polincrofb,  for  those  m  the  wapentake  of  Kirketon."  ® 

That  in  1342  (15  Edward  III.)>  the  country  continued  to  decline,  appears 
from  the  petition  of  Gilbert  de  Unrfraville,  Earl  of  Anjou,  to  the  King,  stating 
the  obstruction  of  Kyme  Eau,  that  ships  could  not  pass  as  they  useii  to  do. 
The  Fosdyke  was  also  in  a  bad  state  about  this  time,  after  having  been  navi- 
gable more  than  two  hundred  years.^ 

"  In  16  Edw.  ni.,  1343,  Thomas  de  Lucy,  Sayer  de  Rochford,  Thomas  de  Sibthorpe,  John, 
parson  of  the  church  of  Benington,  and  Lawrence  de  Leeke,  were  appointed  to  view  the 
banks,  ditches,  and  sewers,  within  the  wapentake  of  Skyrbek,  and  to  take  order  for  their 
repair. 

"  In  25  E.  in.,  1352,  Saier  de  Rocheford,  Lawrence  de  Leeke,  John  Mossc,  Roger  de 
Meres,  and  Will.  Baiard,  were  appointed  to  view  the  searbanks  and  ditches  of  Skirbek  and 
Kirketon.  So  also  to  Saier  de  Rocheford,  Lawrence  de  Leeke,  John  Mosse,  and  John  Clay- 
mond,  for  those  in  the  wapentake  of  Skirbek. 

"In  28  R  III.,  1355,  to  John  Cleymond,  Roger  de  Meres,  Robert  de  Spaigne,  and  William 
de  Spaigne,  for  those  on  the  south  side  of  Wytham,  from  the  town  of  Skirbek,  to  a  place 
called  the  aSAw/^C?) 


'  DuGDALE  on  Embankmentf  p.  219. 

*  Chapman,  p.  22. 

*  DUGDALE,  p.  222. 

''  Chapman,  p.  22. 


*  DUGDALE,  p.  230. 
^  Chapman,  p.  22. 
'  DuGDALE,  p.  233. 
'  Chapman,  p.  23. 


Ibid.  p.  234. 
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**  In  35  E.  riL,  1362,  a>ger  U  Warro,  Wtll.  de  Thorpe,  Robert  de  Thorpe,  Rud  otheril 
were  ftssigiied  to  view  and  repair  the  IntaXa  imd  ditthea  throughout  thia  wliolc  proviaoe  df\ 
Holknd. 

« In  37  E-  111.,  13fi4,  Will,  do  Huntmgfold,  Rrigcr  do  Cabeldyk,  Matthew  de  Leekc,  and 
othtjrn,  hiiil  the  like  asftiffua.tiQn  for  those  in  tho  wapentake  of  SkirbcV.  So  also  had  thB 
8iiid  William,  with  Qodefrey  Fuljaumbo,  and  others,  for  those  in  the  wapentake  of 
KirkotoB."  ' 

In  1367j  the  banka  of  tlie  Witham  were  defective,  as  appears  from,  an  ord^r  to 
repair  them  from  Martou  Dyke  to  Boston,^ 

"  In  40  E.  lll.j  1370^  John  Duko  of  Lancaster,  Gkidfrcy  Fuljaumbe,  Thoma»  de  irap^tou, 
pftrsoti  of  the  chureh  of  Frampton,  and  others,  had  commiaaion  to  view  and  repair  the 
banka,  ditchesi,  &g.  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Holland  ;  and  to  proceed  tisercin 
according  to  tho  law  and  ovwtom  of  thia  realm," 

*'Tn  i5I  E.  Ill,,  1378,  John  King  of  Ou^tile  and  Loon,^  &C.,  Roger  do  Kirketon^  Tiiomas  de 
HuTigerford,  and  others,  were  et*nytiLiitcd  eommiafli oners  for  the  view  and  repair  of  the 
baukSi  ditchee^  aod  sewera,  thi*oughout  the  whole  provineo  of  HoUand. 

"  After  this,  I  have  not  seen  any  more  couimiAaionA  of  thia  kind  for  this  prorince  til) 
fi  H.  V.^  141ft,  when  Tho-  de  la  Warre,  Sir  Robert  Hiigbecke,  knight,  NitihoUs  Diioo,  clerk, 
John  Belle  of  Btiston,  with  aome  othera,  were  app>itited  to  vie^  thein,  ajid  tukc  opd*;r  far 
their  repair,  with  direction  to  proceed  therein,  according  to  the  lnw  and  custom  of  this 
realm. 

**  Tho  like  coramiasion  in  2  Hh  VI.,  1424,  had  the  snid  Thomas  de  k  Ware,  Robert  Ijord 
Wj-lughhy,  Sir  Raphe  Cromwell,  and  Sir  Robert  Rooe,  knighta,  William  Oopuldyk,  John 
Honoge,  and  otherf^,  with  the  same  dircctiom? ;  aa  aL*o  power  to  take  so  many  diggers  ami 
othor  Jahourera,  upon  competent  wages,  to  aasist  therein,  aa  they  ahould  think  requisite,  m 
regard  of  the  gi^eat  necessity  for  expedition  in  the  said  work.  So  also  in  fi  H.  Vl.,  142y^ 
ha<l  the  Eiahop  of  Lincolno,  Sir  Thomas  Boos,  Sir  R*;^bert  Wylughby,  Sir  Raphe  Cromwell, 
Sir  Reginald  West,  Sir  Raphe  Rochford^  and  Sir  Rohert  Rooss  kmghts,  Nicholas  DlKon, 
dork,  and  othcra ;  with  uutnority  to  make  statutes  and  ordinances  proper  for  the  «af<^ant 
of  the  sea-ooafits  and  marshes,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  R<imeney  Marsh. 

"  In  30 IL  VL,  1452,  Richard  de  Benyogtoii,  Thomas  Kime^  George  Hetooe,  and  others,  bad 
the  like  commission  for  those  banis  and  sewers  witliin  tho  precincts  of  the  lordahip  of 
Ftamptoiie,  viz.,  from  Fosdrke  unto  the  road  near  Boston.'* 

So  far  Dugdale's  account  of  these  banks. 

We  find  the  following  notices  respecting  them  in  the  Corporation  Records: — 

In  1570,  certain  aldermen  were  appointed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  works 
pertaining  to  the  sea-banks  within  the  haven. 

In  1613,  tlie  repairs  of  a  breach,  or  goole,  in  Wyberton  sea-banks,  near  to 
Slippery  Gowt,  are  mentioned,  "  and  a  suit  with  the  Wyberton  men  about  the 
repairs."  In  the  end,  the  Corporation  had  to  repair  the  banks.  The  whole 
expense  laid  upon  the  Corporation  was  133t  6s.  8  J. ;  of  which  33/.  6*.  8dL  was 
theproportion  on  account  of  the  "  parsonage  lands  m  Wyberton." 

We  find  nothing  further  of  importance,  until  the  occurrence  of  the  high  tide 
on  the  6th  of  November,  1810.  This  proved  that  the  banks  were  inadequate  to 
protect  the  country  from  a  tide  of  more  than  usual  magnitude.  After  the 
disastrous  eflects  of  this  great  swell  of  water,  precautionary  measures  of 
strengthening  and  heightening  the  banks  were  resorted  to ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  doubt  but  that  in  their  present  state  they  will  be  foimd  sufficient  for  any 
emergency. 


'  DiTGDALE  on  Embankment t  pp.  237  and  238. 

•  Chapman,  p.  23. 

^  DuGDALE,  pp.  239  and  240. 


^  John  of  Gaunt,  who  also  bore  the  abote 
titles. 
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GoMiassiONEBS  OF  Sewebs  appointed  for  the  inspection  and  relations  of  the 
drains,  &c.  (independent  of  the  sea-banks)^  so  far  as  relates  to  Boston  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.^ 

^  In  32  R  IIL,  1359,  upon  divers  complaints  then  made  unto  the  King,  that  there  was  a 
certain  causey,  called  Hilayke,  which  is  the  King's  highway  from  Boston  towards  the  river 
Humbre,  and  divers  banks  in  the  town  of  Sibceye,  so  ruinous  and  broken,  that  the  men  of 
those  parts  suffered  much  damage  thereby ;  he  appointed  Simon  Symeon,  John  de  Alke- 
barowe,  Robert  de  Elkyngton,  and  Robert  Maltbys,  to  enquire  by  the  oaths  of  lawful  men 
of  this  province,  and  of  Holand,  who  ought  to  repair  the  same. 

**  In  41  E.  IIL,  1368,  Sir  Godefrey  Foljaumbe,  Sir  Will  Croiser,  and  Sir  John  Dimock, 
knights,  Simon  Simeon,  and  others,  were  appointed  to  view  and  repair  the  banks  and  sewers 
upon  the  vei^e  of  the  river  Wythom,  from  Marton  Dyke  to  Boston.  So  also  were  Thomas 
de  Ingelby,  John  Mowbray,  Qodefrey  Fou^aumbe,  William  Croiser,  and  others,  from  Uiose 
betwixt  Boston  and  Stickeswald. 

"In  19  R  IL,  1396,  there  was  a  presentment  made  in  the  King's  Bench  in  Easter  Term 

Srhich  was  then  held  at  Lincoln),  by  the  jurors  of  divers  wapentakes  in  this  county,  that 
e  marshes  of  Est  Fenne  and  West  Fenne,  as  also  divers  lands,  meadows,  and  pastures, 
lying  in  the  towne  of  Leeke,  Wrangel,  Friskeneye,  and  Waynflete,  betwixt  the  waters  of 
Wytham  and  Waynflete,  were  drowned  by  a  ereat  inundation  of  water,  so  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  those  townes,  and  of  the  soke  and  wapentake  of  Bolinsbroke,  did  wholly  lose 
the  benefit  of  their  lands  and  marshes  there,  through  the  defect  of  a  certain  floodgate  at 
Waynflete,  which  was  so  narrow,  that  the  course  of  the  waters  passing  that  way,  could  not 
go  to  the  sea ;  and  that  the  towne  of  Waynflete  ought  to  repair  that  flood-gate,  as  anciently 
fiiey  were  wont  to  do.  And  the  said  jurors  farther  aUedged,  that  the  same  flood-^te  was 
not  of  breadth  and  depth  sufl&cient  to  convey  the  said  water  to  the  sea,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  another  flood-gate  new  erected,  near  unto  the  same,  of  XVIII  feet  in 
breadth ;  and  that  the  towns  of  Leeke,  Wran^hiU,  Friskeney,  and  Waynflete,  together  with 
the  soke  and  wapentake  of  Bolingbroke,  as  a&o  all  those  which  had  common  of  pasture  in 
the  said  marshes,  ought  to  contnoute  to  the  making  thereof.  And  that  when  it  should  be 
made,  then  the  said  town  of  Waynflete  to  repair  and  maintain  it  at  their  own  proper  costs, 
until  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  it  a  new,  excepting;  timber  and  iron  ;  and  they  said, 
moreover,  that  except  this  were  done,  both  the  marshes,  lands,  meadows,  and  nastures 
aforesaid,  and  commons  in  those  towns,  soke  and  wapentake  before-specified,  would  wholly 
be  lost.  And  they  also  said,  that  there  was  a  certain  sewer,  from  Uasend  at  Waynflete, 
unto  the  said  flood-gates,  wherein  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  Lord  of  Dalby  had  fishing, 
who  in  respect  thereof  ought  to  repair  and  cleanse  the  same.  The  shireeve  thereof  had 
command  to  summon  all  those  towns  to  answer  this  their  neglect. 

"In  1  H.  IV.,  1400,  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  WiU.  de  Wilu^hby,  Sir  Walter 
Pedwardyn,  and  Sir  John  Rochford,  Knights,  Robert  Tirwhit,  William  Michel,  and  Albine 
de  Enderby,  had  commission  for  the  view  and  repair  of  those  banks  and  sewers  betwixt 
Boston  and  Friskney,  with  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  things  therein  according  to  the 
law  and  custom  of  this  realm,  and  the  custom  of  Romeney  Marsh,  and  to  take  so  many 
diggers  and  other  labourers,  upon  competent  wa^es,  in  respect  of  the  great  and  instant 
necessity,  as  they  should  think  requisite  to  be  employed  in  the  said  work- 
-in 9  Hennr  IV.,  1409,  to  WiUiam  Lord  Wylughby,  Sir  Walter  Talboys,  and  Sir  Richard 
Haunserde,  Knights,  Robert  Tirwhit^  Will,  de  Lodyngton,  Will.  Michel,  and  Thomas 
Enderby,  for  those  betwixt  Boston  and  Trent 

"  In  10  H.  IV.,  1410,  to  Sir  William  de  Wylughby,  and  Sir  John  Rocheford,  Knts.,  William 
Lodyngton,  Thomas  Wace,  Richard  de  Bradley,  and  William  Boleyne,  for  those  betwixt 

*  Extracted  from  Duodalb  on  EmbaiUtmeni, 
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Boston  and  Sktgcness,  and  in  diven*  towns  nnd  places  -within  the  sokes  of  Bolyngbrolte  Rnd 
Horiioastle,  with  direction  to  proceed  therein  according  to  the  custom  of  the  marshy  and  the 
law  and  (iticient  ciwtom  of  thi»  realm, 

«  In  11  H.  IV.,  141 1,  to  I^>bert  Tirwhit,  Sir  John  Rcfchefortl  Knight,  Robert  WatertoD, 
John  Wateiton,  John  Skipwyth,  William  Lodyngton,  Richanl  Toumay,  Richard  Bradley^ 
aad  Thomas  Waoc,  for  those  octwixt  Boston  and  Friakeney,  and  to  act  therein  according  to 
the  law  and  costom  of  tltL-g  realm,  and  the  ciifltoni  ancietitly  nsed  in  that  place. 

^In  13  H.  IV,,  1412,  to  Rijbert  Lord  Wybigbhy,  Sir  'Hioraas  Wylucliby,  Knt,  Robert 
Tirwhitj  Robert  Waterton,  and  others,  for  thc^se  betwixt  Boston  and  Wayn^etc ;  with 
appointment  to  do  all  things  therein  a^tordinj;  to  the  law  and  custom  of  thj«  realm.  ^1 

''The  like  commisaion  had  Thomfts  Wace,  Richard  BraiUcy,  and  i;»thera,  for  all  the  banka^H 
and  seWtrs  throughout  this  whole  province  of  Idndaey,  aa  also  for  those  betwixt  Bo&ton  and 
Priakciiey  ;  before  whom  (sitting  at  BuUiugbrooke,  on  Friday,  being  the  feaat  day  of  SL 
Ambroae),  the  jurors  presente<l  upon  oath,  that  it  woiUd  be  fit  for  tlie  preservation  of  the 
East  Fen,  that  the  dam  of  Waynflete  be  shut  throughout  the  whole  year  ]  that  the  salt 
water  being  kept  out  of  the  wash^  tlic  grass  and  weeds  growing  Uierein  might  bo  totally 
destroye<l  ;  and  to  l:e  thus  fito\nn^l  up  by  the  towns  of  the  wapentake  of  Eullingbroket  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Wrangle,  IjcaKc,  lA^verton,  Beniugton,  Butter  wick,  Freiston,  and  Tofte,  in 
such  rtort,  that  the  water  de:f!cendi[ig  from  the  mountainotis  pai-ts  of  Lindsey,  aod  running 
into  a  certain  sewer,  called  Luadyke,  in  Lindsey,  via^,  in  Thoq>e,  Wainflctej  and  Stopintte^ 
ahtinld  be  so  kept  within  the  boucds  of  a  certain  trench,  that  it  might  not  enter  into  the 
wash  of  the  E&t  Fcnn,  but  keep  its  courtse  to  the  haven  of  Waynflete,  and  thence  to 
tin  aea* 
—  7  E,  IV.,  14fi7j  Thomaa  Kymc  of  Friekeney,  antl  others,  had  the  port  of  Wa}"nflete  to 

ft ,  ^vith  market  and  ivind-mill ;  as  ako  the  court  of  the  said  market  and  haven^  and  fish- 
ing with  the  same  ;  pnying  XX.L  yearly,  and  supporting  all  charges  belonging  to  the  said 
haven,  mills,  an<l  Babing. 

"  lu  D  E.  IV.^  1-409,  Lamlrert  de  Trckynton,  Roger  de  Copplodyke,  and  Robert  de  Malbcr- 
ththtpe,  being  then  cf.institnted  the  King'B  Justices  of  sewers  for  these  parte,  sat  at  lioston, 
there  to  make  OTif^ttiry  by  the  oaths  of  good  and  lawrul  men,  what  persons  of  this  county  of 
Lineobi  hail  uaetl  to  rei>air  and  njaintain  certain  banks,  ditches,  sewers,  &c.  It  wa^i  l>efope 
them  presented  that  the  sewer  ealled  the  E[icliise,  near  Bostou,  ought  to  run  at  all  times  ef 
the  year ;  and  that  it  was  stopped  every  winter  by  the  men  of  Hoston,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  bridge  ;  as  also,  that  it  ought  to  be  three  feet  in  breaiith,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
repaired  and  maintained  at  the  west  eutl  of  the  said  bridge  by  the  inhabitants  of  Botiton. 

'*  And  they  likewise  pre^wnted^  that  the  sewer  called  Hamondcbek  on  the  south  side  ef 
Bipslon,  was  also  obstii^"  1  1 ;  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  on  the  wc:*t  paii  of  the  said 
bridge,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Skyrbck  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  repaired,  cleansed,  and 
maintained,  by  the  said  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  Skyrbek,  in  consideration  whereof,  the 
said  men  of  Boston,  living  at  the  west  end  of  the  said  bridge,  ought  to  common  in  the 
marsh  of  the  Eight  Hundreds  ;  and  that  the  said  sewer  ought  to  nm  all  times  in  the  year. 
The  same  had  been  previously  determined  in  the  23  E.  I.  (1295). 

''  And  in  34  H.  VIII.,  1543,  Charles  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Robei-t  Dymmoke,  Thomas  Heneage, 
John  Copledyk,  John  Hussey,  and  Robert  Tii-whit,  Knights,  Edward  Dymoke,  Richiutl 
Themolby,  and  others,  Esquires,  then  commissioners  of  sewers  in  these  parts,  sitting  at 
Donnington,  decreed,  that  the  i3ood-gate,  or  sluice,  under  Boston  bridge,  should  be  repaired 
at  the  charges  of  the  wapentakes  of  Kyrton  and  Skirbek,  in  Holland,  for  the  one  half,  and 
the  wapentiike  of  Ellow  and  to\vn  of  Boston  for  the  other  half ;  to  be  performed  before  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  then  next  coming,  in  as  compleat  a  manner  as  it  had  been  formerly  done 
by  Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby. 

"  And  although  it  did  not  then  appear  by  two  perambulations,  whereof  one  was  in  the 
XlVth  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  1391,  and  the  other  in  the  XVIth  year  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  1501,  that  the  boundaries  dividing  Kesteven  and  Holland  extended  by 
a  direct  line  through  Donyngton  Ings,  from  thence,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  cross  or 
hrygdyke,  unto  Wragmere  stake  ;  yet  it  was  agreed  that  these  sewers  should  be  made,  so  as 
neither  of  them  might  reach  into  Donyngton  Ings,  for  fear  of  wasting  their  several  grounds ; 
but  be  set  in  the  fen  as  near  as  conveniently  and  necessarily  might  be  ;  and  from  the  said 
place  called  Wragmere  stake,  then  (leaving  the  mets  and  boundaries  of  the  two  countries) 
the  said  sewers  to  be  joined  in  one,  and  to  be  made  of  the  breadth  of  XXX  feet,  and  cut 
straight  through  the  West  Causey,  directly  to  Gylsyke  at  Langrake,  at  the  only  charge  of 
the  inhabitants  and  commoners,  in  the  Eight  Hundred  Fen  of  Holland,  and  of  Skirbeck 
Quarter,  and  of  the  township  of  Boston,  within  the  wapentake  of  Kirton  ;  and  that  the 
earth  ca.st  up  in  the  said  Eight  Hundred  Fen  aforesaid,  viz.,  between  Wragmere  stake  and 
Langrake,  should  be  cast  up  on  heaps,  least  the  water  were  hindered  to  fiedl  into  the  sewer 
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aforesaid ;  all  which  to  be  done  before  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  the  Bishop,  in  the  winter, 
then  next  ensuing. 

**  Likewise,  that  in  the  said  place  at  Langrake  aforesaid  in  the  bank  of  the  said  river, 
should  be  set  up  four  new  flood-gates,  or  sluices  of  freestone,  each  of  eight  feet  wide,  for 
drainingof  all  the  fens  aforesaid,  at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the  towns  aforesaid  in  Kesteven, 
and  of  Heckyngton,  Kyme  and  Ewarby,  and  they  by  equal  portions  and  due  rate  to  make 
two  of  them  ;  and  the  aforenamed  towns,  commoners  in  the  fens,  north  from  the  river  of 
Glen  in  Holland  side,  unto  the  river  of  Wytham,  to  make  the  other  two  by  equal  portions  ; 
and  that  a  rate  and  proportion  should  be  made  in  both  the  said  parts,  upon  every  town,  by 
the  said  commissioners,  or  any  six  of  them,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  then  also 
next  ensuing.'* 

There  is  nothing  upon  record  respecting  either  the  sea-banks,  or  the 
sewers,  of  any  great  importance,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  present  tune.  Towards  the  close  of  that  century,  when  the  Hans,  or 
Steelyard  merchants,  and  their  trade,  ceased  to  give  life  and  energy  to  its 
commerce,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  must,  of  necessity,  have  most  materially 
declined ;  and,  it  seems  probable,  that,  in  consequence,  there  was  a  culpable 
neglect  of  works  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  river  and  the  drainage  of 
the  country.  The  condition  of  Boston  was,  probably,  at  its  lowest  point  in  the 
early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  it  was,  however,  materially  benefited  by  the 
exertions  made  to  improve  both  the  navigation  and  the  drainage,  by  bringing 
the  waters  of  South  Holland  into  the  Witham,  about  the  year  1601.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  river  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  state  of  improvement; 
that  it  has  not  uniformly  continued  so,  through  the  intervening  period,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  history,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  of  its  varied 
condition. 


DIVISION   XIIL 
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;  E  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  tlie  whole  of 
the  flat  district  of  country  wliich  extends  through 
a  considerable  part  of  Lincolnshire,  and  several  of 

the  adjoining  counties,  was  at  some  remote  period 
covered  by  the  wutei-g  of  the  ocean.  Whether  it 
was  oiifjin^Utf  so  covered,  or  became  submerged  by 
tt  subsidence  caused  by  an  eartliquake,  or  other 

freat  convulsion  of  nature,  we  do  not  presume  to 
ctenninc.  We  think,  however,  that  the  occur- 
rence of  any  such  convulsion  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  all  that  is  seen  and 
known  respecting  the  present  or  the  past  condition  of  the  district  We  advance 
this  opinion  with  diffidence,  knowing  that  it  is  opposed  by  many  persons  well 
versed  in  geological  science. 

If  such  a  convulsion  did  take  place,  and  reduce  the  previous  firm  dry  ground 
to  the  condition  of  an  estuary  of  the  sea,  it  w  as  at  a  period  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  chronological  or  historical  data,  although,  in  a  geological  sense,  of  compara- 
tively recent  occurrence. 


'  We  have  read  much  that  has  been  written  during 
the  last  thirty  years  upon  the  history  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  various  changes  which  its  surface  has 
experienced,  but  we  have  not  met  with  anything 
that  has  materially  changed  the  conclusions  which 
we  long  since  arrived  at,  and  expressed  in  the  Col- 
lections for  the  History  of  Boston  ^  6cc.  published  in 
1820.  Insulated  facts  may,  no  doubt,  be  adduced, 
which  apparently  conflict  with  some  of  our  opinions ; 
but  they  will  generally  be  found  not  to  relate  to 
that  portion  of  the  Fens  about  which  we  are  treating. 
The  simple  and  natural  causes  to  which  we  attribute 
the  varioud  conditions  of  the  Fen  level  appear  to  be 
quite  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena attending  them;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  very 
unphilosophiciu  to  resort  to  remarkable  and  extra- 


ordinary sources  for  the  causes  of  events,  whea 
their  origin  may  be  found  in  the  daily  current  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws.  **  We  must  hesitate,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  '*  before  we  call  to  our  aid 
the  action  of  earthquakes  to  explain  what  hare  been 
termed  submarine  forests;"  and  we  would  extend 
this  hesitation  to  all  the  other  phenomena  of  the 
Fens,  which  are  now  frequently  attributed  to  a  violent 
subsidence  of  the  surface,  caused  by  any  remarkable 
convulsion  of  nature.  The  only  subsidence  which 
we  admit,  is  that  which  has  bMn  occasioned  by 
drainage,  and  the  consequent  solidifying  the  supe- 
rior strata  of  the  earth  by  cultivation,  &c.  Thus, 
as  we  have  previously  stated,  the  surface  of  the 
East  Fen  has  materially  subsided  within  the  last 
fifty  years.    Set  p.  638,  and  p.  644. 
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Greologj  has  become  a  science  since  we  first  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  and  its  established  formulae  have  been  applied  to  the  history  of  this  dis- 
trict In  opposition  to  these  formulae,  we  regard  the  whole  of  the  surroimding 
level  countrv  as  one  vast  alluvial  bed,  raised  from  the  ocean  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  marme  deposit,  and  the  soil,  &c.,  brought  down  from  the  surrounding 
highlands  by  inland  floods.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  general  or  particular 
circumstances  or  appearances  which  render  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  any 
other  causes  than  these,  united  to  the  recorded  and  admitted  history  of  the 
district,  to  account  for  all  the  perceptible  changes  which  it  has  undergone  in  its 
surface  and  condition.  We  also  think  that  this  theory  receives  very  great 
support  firom  what  is  known  respecting  the  history  of  similar  tracts  in  other 
countries. 

Dr.  Stusxlet  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  original  formation  of 
this  district  All  that  the  Doctor  wrote  and  advanced  is  ingenious  and  highly 
worthy  attention,  but  he  was  frequently  too  hypothetical  and  fond  of  gener- 
alising:— 

"  If  we  cast  our  evea  upon  the  geography  of  England,  we  must  observe  that  much  of  the 
eastern  shore  is  flat,  low  ground,  whilst  the  western  is  steep  and  rocky.  This  holds 
geiierallj  true  throughout  the  globe,  as  to  its  great  parts,  countnes  or  islanils,  and  likewise 
particularlj  as  to  its  little  ones,  mountains,  and  plains.  I  mean  that  mountains  are  steep 
and  abrupt  to  the  west,  especially  the  north-west,  and  have  a  gentle  declivity  eastward,  or 
to  the  south-east,  and  that  plains  ever  descend  eastward.  I  wonder  very  much  that  this 
remark  has  never  been  made.  I  took  notice  of  it  in  our  own  country  aknoet  before  I  had 
ever  been  out  of  it,  in  the  universal  declivity  of  that  level  eastward,  in  those  parts  where  it 
did  not  by  that  means  regard  the  ocean,  particularly  in  South  Holland,  or  the  Wapentake 
of  Elho ;  the  natural  descent  of  water  therein  is  not  to  the  sea,  as  the  rivers  run,  but 
directly  eastward,  and  that  venr  considerable.  Beside,  the  current  of  every  river  is  lower 
•8  more  eastward ;  thus  the  Welland  is  higher  in  level  thim  the  Nen,  the  Nen  than  the 
Ouse :  and  probably  at  first  both  emptied  themselves  by  the  Ouse  or  Lynn  river  as  most 
eastward,  i  observed  in  June  1732  that  the  Peterborough  river  Nen  would  vnllingly  dis- 
duurge  itself  into  Whittlesea  Mere,  and  so  to  the  Ouse  at  Lynn,  if  it  were  not  hindered  by 
the  ^uice  at  Horsey  bridge  by  the  river  Nen.  I  see  no  diflftculty  to  attribute  the  reason  of 
it  to  the  rotation  of  the  globe.  Those  that  have  gone  about  to  demonstrate  to  us  that 
fiunous  problem  of  the  earth's  motion,  have  found  out  many  mathematical  and  abstracted 
piooft  for  that  purpose,  but  neglected  this  which  is  most  sensible  and  before  our  eyes  every 
minut^fc  It  is  a  property  of  matter,  that  when  whirled  round  upon  an  axis  it  endeavours 
to  fly  from  that  axis,  as  we  see  in  the  motion  of  a  wheel,  the  dirt  and  loose  parts  are  thrown 
the  contrary  way  in  a  tangent  line.  This  is  owing  to  the  natural  inactivitv  of  matter,  which 
is  not  easily  susceptible  of  motion.  Now  at  the  time  that  the  body  of  the  earth  was  in  a 
mixt  state  between  solid  and  fluid,  before  its  present  form  of  land  and  sea  was  perfectly 
determined,  the  Almighty  Artist  gave  it  its  great  diurnal  motion.  By  this  means  the 
elevated  parts  or  mountainous  tracts,  as  they  consolidated  whilst  yet  soft  and  yielding,  flew 
somewhat  westward,  and  spread  forth  a  long  declivity  to  the  east ;  the  same  is  to  be  said 
of  the  plains,  their  natural  descent  tending  that  way,  and,  as  I  doubt  not,  of  the  superfice  of 
the  earth  below  the  ocean.  The  truth  of  this  observation  I  have  seen  imiversally  confirmed 
in  all  my  travels.  I  design  another  time  professedly  to  treat  of  it  in  a  philosophical  waj. 
But  consequent  to  this  doctrine  it  is  that  we  have  so  large  a  quantity  of  this  marsh  land  m 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  shore  of  England,  seeming  as  S  made  b^  the  washing  and  duives 
of  the  man^  rivers  that  fall  that  way,  such  as  the  Welland,  the  Witham,  the  Nen,  the  Ouse, 
great  and  httle,  together  with  many  other  streams  of  inferior  note.  These  all  empty  them- 
selves into  the  great  bay  formed  between  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  and  the  clife  of  Norfolk, 
called  by  Ptolemy  Metaris  .^Ibtuarium."  * 

This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  following  description  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  America ;  and  the  account  of  the  soil  of  that  country  makes  it 
bear  so  close  a  similarity  to  that  of  this  district,  as  to  justify  the  idea  of  their 
haying  had  an  analogous  formation. 

*  Stukelby'b  Itinerary,  second  edition,  p.  4. 
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"  In  th^  parts  east  of  the  Allegany  Mountaitis  the  ooutitry  for  sovenl  hundred  miles  m 

lengthy  aiid  aiity  Dr  eleven ty  in  breadth,  ia  level  atid  eoUrelv  free  from  stoue.    It  baa  l>cen  « 
questiou  whether  this  extensive  tract  has  Temiiiiied  in  its  j>re?ieiit  sUte  ever  sizice  the  flLKxi^^™ 
— or  whether  it  huB  Iwen  moAc  by  particles  of  eartb  which  have  been  washed  down  tha^H 
a4jaoetit  mountains,  and  by  the  accuruulatiou  of  soil  from  the  dec^^^y  of  vegetable  matter.      ^ 

"  Marine  shells  are  found  almost  invariably  throughout  the  district,  by  di^ug  IM  or  30 
foet  bolow  the  surface  ;  and  aX,  the  depth  of  2f>  feet  every  appearance  of  a  ealt  marah  ;  that 
is  marsh  grass,  mar^h  mud^  and  liratkish  wat*jr ;  if  a  w^iU  be  dug  to  a  oertaio  depth  the 
wtttor  18  frewh  and  good  ;  if  you  exceed  that  depth,  the  water  becomes  aalt  and  brnckiftb^ 
and  tUe  earth  dug  up  reBembloa,  in  appearance  ftnd  smell,  that  which  is  dug  up  on  the  edges 
of  the  salt  marshes. 

"  On  the  margins  of  rivers  are  foimd,  Ifi  or  20  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  log%  J 
branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  mixed  with  laycTs  of  sand*  These  appeanincefi  are  found  ^J 
to  100  miles  up  the  country  imd  are  tracetl  down  to  the  sea  ]  tuAXty  of  the  le^ivea  and  log^l 
arc  entirely  sound,  and  api*ear  to  have  been  suddenly  covered  to  a  considerable  depth.  ' 

**  The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  proportionably  coarse  or  fine  accotrling  to  its  dia- 
tance  irom  the  mountains.  When  you  first  leave  the  mountains,  and  for  a  ooiHideraUe 
diatanoe,  the  ftoil  is  coarse,  with  a  large  mixture  of  sand  and  shining  heavy  particlea.  Aa 
you  proceed  towaMs  the  sea  the  soil  is  less  coarse,  anil  so  on ;  in  proportion  aa  you  advance 
tho  soil  is  finer  and  finer,  until,  finally,  ia  deposited  a  soil  so  fine,  that  it  LonsoLitUtes  into 
perfect  eky.  Now  we  know  that  numingwaters^  when  turbid,  will  deposit  first,  the  coarse^ 
sjad  hcftvieii^t  particles,  next,  those  less  coarse  and  heavy,  and  so  on,  and,  lastly,  those  whiot 
arc  hghtest  and  finest'** 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  exhibits  the  same  appeanmces  as 
those  of  this  district,  and  its  present  state  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  East 
Fen  prior  to  its  drainage  and  inclosure ;  there  is^  tlierefore^  no  manifest  impro- 
priety in  supposing  both  tracts  to  have  hsd  the  same  formutionp  It  apptars 
very  probable  that,  at  some  early  periotl,  the  waters  of  the  sea  overflowea  tho 
whole  of  the  low  country  between  the  Lintroinshire  and  Nottinghamshire  hills, 
and  encotnpassed,  what  Speed,  with  much  propriety,  calls  the  Isle  of  Lindsey^ 
firom  the  month  of  the  Trent  to  that  of  the  Withain. 

The  first  State  of  this  district  would,  therefore,  be  that  which  it  presented 
when  it  was  covered  entirely  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean;  and  its  secom*,  that 
which  it  assumed  when  the  surface  was  raised  by  alluvial  deposits  from  the 
highlands,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  daily  warp  arising  from  tne  flowing  in  of 
the  tide.  It  was  probably  in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion;  and, 
although  part  of  the  district  might  then  present  spots  of  higher  land  than  the 
rest,  which  were  fit  for  cultivation  and  the  labours  of  the  husoandmaii,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  before  the  date  of  the  stupendous  works  of  embaiikment, 
&c.,  which  were  executed  under  the  directions  of  the  Romans,  the  country 
would,  in  general,  be  any  better  than  a  bog  or  morass. 

We  are  told,  that  the  Romans,  on  their  entering  the  country  of  the  Coritani 
(about  the  year  4 1 ),  found  it  much  covered  with  wood  f  and  also,  that  **  one 
of  the  principal  forests  of  ancient  Britain  was  that  of  the  Coritani;"^  and  the 
quantity  of  trees  everywhere  found,  upon  digging  through  the  upper  stratum 
to  the  moory  soil,  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  former  existence  of^  this  forest 
That  a  great  portion  of  the  Lincolnshire  Level  was  once  a  well-wooded  country, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  that  the  district  round  Boston  was  in  this 
state  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  is  exceedingly  improbable ;  for,  if  it 
were  so,  the  land  must  have  been  high,  firm,  and  well  drained ;  that  it  was  not 
so,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  sea-banks  and  the  principal  works  of 
drainage  in  this  district  were  executed  by  the  Romans ;  which  works  would  not 
have  been  necessary  had  the  country  been  well  drained,  and  in  a  suitable  state 


I 
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*   WlNTKRB0THAM*8  AfMricaf  VOl.  1.  p.  198, 

Hib,  Top.  Brit.  J  xxiv.  p.  47  ;  and  Archtsologia, 
ii.  p.  174. 


'  Whitaker*s  Manchettert  vol.  ii.  p.  93 ; 
Richard  of  Cirencbstbk,  p.  26. 
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for  the  growth  of  timber.  It  appears,  therefore,  more  reasonable  to  refer  the 
period  or  the  srowth  of  the  trees  now  found  ui  this  immediate  neighbourhood  to 
a  much  later  aate  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  done. 

Admitting  this  hypothesis  to  be  correct,  the  upper  surface  of  the  under 
stratum  of  clay,  or  in  other  places  of  sand,  which  is  found  below  the  moor- 
stratum,  would,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  embankment,  be  the  surface  of  the 
country.  This  under-stratum  of  sand,  or  clay,  has  every  characteristic  of  a 
marine  oririn,  being  full  of  oyster  and  other  shells,  Lirge  pebbles,  &c.  In  the 
East  and  west  Fens,  at  the  depth  of  seven  to  eight  feet,  between  the  peat 
stratum  and  the  sand  or  clay  below  it,  are,  in  many  places,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  cockle-shells,  affording  irresistible  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  sea  at 
some  remote  period. 

The  third  State  of  the  level  was  brought  about  by  the  persevering  industry 
of  the  Romans.  By  cutting  the  Car  Dyke,  they  prevented  the  highland  waters 
from  deluging  the  country,  and  their  immense  sea-banks  shut  out  the  tides,  and 
thus  drained  the  lands,  and  rendered  them  fit  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  country  would  now  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber,  and  it  was  probably 
at  this  time  very  generally  planted. 

In  Mr.  L.  Edwards's  survey  of  the  Witliam,  in  1769,  is  the  following 


^  Bodiam  Sands,  near  Bardney,  lie  about  three  feet  and  a  half  below  the  sur&ce  of  the 
adjacent  lands  ;  they  consist  of  a  thin  bed  of  sand,  upon  a  bed  of  strong  blue  clay,  ftdl  of 
lar^e  coggles  or  stones,  on  which  bed  was  found  a  great  number  of  oak,  yew,  and  alder  roots 
and  trees  which  had  grown  thereon.  The  soil  on  each  side,  moory  and  full  of  subterranean 
wood  to  three  and  a  half  feet  thick.  The  oak  roots  stand  upon  the  sand,  and  tap-root  into 
the  day ;  some  of  the  trees  are  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bole,  and  more  than  ten  feet 
from  out  to  out  at  the  root** 

This  extract  contains  many  facts  elucidatory  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  level, 
and  seems  to  fully  corroborate  the  above  hypothesis.  It  was  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  drainage  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  and  its 
relapsing  into  a  fenny  state  again,  that  the  stratum  of  moor  or  peat  would  be 
in  part  formed,  from  the  usual  processes  of  cultivation,  the  decay  of  vegetable 
matter,  &c.  This  moor  stratum  is  generally  about  a  foot  thick ;  upon,  and 
within  it,  are  found  stags'  horns,  warlike  instruments,  and  other  traces  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants ;  and  upon  its  surface  several  canoes  of  a  particular  form 
and  construction  have  been  discovered.  The  principal  part  of  this  stratum 
would,  however,  be  fonned  from  the  decayed  vegetable  matter,  &c.,  left  upon 
it,  when,  through  the  operation  of  causes  hereafter  to  be  detailed,  the  district 
was  again  overflowed  by  the  water,  both  of  the  uplands  and  the  ocean.  The 
trees  which  are  most  commonly  found,  upon  digging  down  to  the  peat  stratum,  are 
oaks  and  firs :  some  of  the  former,  of  a  very  large  size,  have  been  discovered  near 
Bardney,  and,  among  others,  one  a  few  years  ago,  which  was  ninety  feet  long  and 
four  feet  square,  and  contained  1440  cubic  feet  of  timber.  This  tree  was  found 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  lying  upon  clay  and  gravel,  and  covered  with  peat 
In  Friskney,  Wainfleet,  and  Wrangle,  and  in  the  East  Fen,  great  numbers  of 
fir-trees,  with  their  roots,  have  been  discovered  lying  in  the  moory  soil,  one  foot 
below  the  surface  in  the  low  parts,  and  from  two  to  six  feet  in  the  higher  lands. 
The  under  soil  is  a  fine  blue  clay.  These  trees  are  not  large,  some  girt  two 
feet,  many  are  only  |K)les.  They  lie  in  all  directions,  and  appear  not  to  have 
been  cut  down,  but  to  have  been  torn  up  by  the  operation  of  water.  Some  oak- 
trees,  of  a  considerable  size,  have  been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Forty-Foot  Drain. 
In  the  East  Fen  generally,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  particularly  towards 
Revesby,  both  oak  and  fir-trees  have  been  found,  in  digging  to  the  depth  of 
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six  or  ciglit  feet,  and  in  such  numbers  as  clearly  to  indicate  that  this  tract  wm 
ont-e  a  forest  ^ 

The  following  extracts  relate  to  discoveries  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
suriiice  of  the  moor  atratutiij  and  are  highly  elucidatory  of  the  subject : — 

"At  the  Uying  r>f  the  prea«^tit  iiew  eltiice  ut  the  f^ll  ofHannnond  B«ckiiito  Boston  h&ven, 
tulciiig  up  the  foTindiition  of  the  oM  go^^t,  they  mot  with  the  roots  of  troea,  many  of  thatu 
issuing  from  thtir  several  boles  or  tnujks  spread  in  the  gT'>uoJ,  which,  when  tbej  bad 
tiikvn  up  (the  roots  axid  the  earth  they  grew  in),  they  met  with  a.  Holid,  gravellv,  und  atonj 
soil,  of  the  high  country  kind  (but  bliM;k  and  discoloured  by  the  change  that  had  befallen 
it)^  upon  which  hard  earth  they  laid  the  foundations  of  this  new  gowt>  where  these  rootn 
were  dug  up,  which  was  certainly  the  surface  of  the  old  country,**' 

"  At  the  setting  down  of  Slcyrbeck  sltiice  near  Boston^  there  was  found  at  sixteen  feet 
de^p,  covered  with  Kilt,  a  smith's  foigo  aad  ail  the  tools  thereunto  belonging,  with  horsc- 
ahoe.^  and  other  things  made  of  iroaj  as  some  that  saw  it  have  affirmed  to  me."^ 

'*  Near  the  river  Welland,  which  runs  through  Snalding,  Anno  169fi,  at  tho  depth  of  about 
ten  feet,  there  were  found  jetties  (as  they  call  tl  n)  to  keep  up  the  old  river  b  benk,  and 
the  head  of  a  tunnel  that  emptied  the  lar  ito  the  old  river  ;  and  at  about  twenty 

or  thirty  yards  distance  from  the  preaeni  ^re  were  dug  up  (about  the  like  deptU)^ 

several  old  boats,  which  things  shew  that  h  itjy  the  river  wtts  cither  muoh  widtT  than 
now  it  isj  or  ran  in  another  placo,  or  both,  i.r«  the  other,  vxi.  the  north-west  side  of  the 
river,  and  more  upwards  in  tno  town,  were  dug  up  (at  about  the  l^fore-mentaoned  depth), 
the  remains  of  ola  tan-vats^  or  pita,  a  great  quantity  of  ox-horns  and  sho^aoles  of  a  very 
strange  umtsual  form,  with  sharp-pointed  tws  turning  up,  Wliich  things  shew  that  tha 
surface  of  thf*  country  lay  anciently  much  lower  than  now  it  does,  and  hns  been  raised  up 
by  the  sea  throwing  tn  its  sand,  in  the  maritime  jmrts  (now  most  inhabited)^  and  by  the 
moor  or  rotten  sedge  in  the  fenny  parts  next  the  high  country/' 

With  respect  to  these  accounts,  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  circumstances 
mentioned  shovr,  that  the  catastrophe^  whatever  it  was,  which  reduced  'Hhis 
well-wooded  level  to  the  state  of  a  fen  or  marsh,"  was  of  comparatively  recent 
dat<;.  For  the  smith's  shop,  the  horse-shoes,  and  the  shoes  w^itii  jointed  toes, 
belong  to  what  may  be  termed  modem  times,*  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  all  tliosc  things  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  contiguous  to  ancient 
canals,  sluicos,  &c,  and,  therc^forc,  may  have  accidentally  fallen  in,  and  whea 
found,  their  absolute  situation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  distincdy 
noticed.  They  cannot  have  any  connexion  with  the  ancient  wooded  state  of  the 
district,  or  with  the  people  who  then  inhabited  it,  for,  if  they  have,  the  dreadful 
event  which  led  to  the  deluding  the  country  would  have  been  sufficiently  recent, 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  historical  record. 

The  most  probable  inference  appears  to  be,  that,  as  the  country  owed  its  well- 
drained  and  cultivated  state  to  the  works  which  were  executed  by  the  Romans, 


*  "  In  driving  the  piles  for  securing  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  new  sluice,  set  down  at  the  mouth 
of  the  new  cut,  a  little  above  Boston,  in  the  year 
1764,  at  about  eighteen  feet  deep  under  the  then 
pasturage  surface,  there  were  found  the  roots  of 
trees,  standing  as  the  trees  had  grown ;  some  of 
them  were  obliged  to  be  chopped  through  for  a  pass- 
age for  the  piles  going  down.  In  some  other  parts 
of  the  pit,  dug  for  laying  the  foundation,  about  the 
same  depth  were  found  small  shells,  lying  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  now  often  seen  to  lie,  at 
the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  Marsh  creeks,  which 
roots  and  shells  I  saw ;  and  some  pieces  of  the  wood 
I  have  now  by  me,  which  had  turned  very  black 
and  hard,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  it  was  oak  or  elm,  but  it  looked  most  like 
the  former." — Elstobb's  History  of  the  Bedford 
Levels  p.  27. 

See  also  the  account  of  the  township  of  MiD- 
viLLB  in  the  East  Fen,  at  page  641. 


Pepys  says,  under  date  September  22,  1656 : — 
♦♦  At  Blackwall.  Here  is  observable  that  in  dig- 
ging the  late  dock,  they  did,  twelve  feet  under 
ground,  find  perfect  trees  over-covered  with  earth; 
nut-trees,  with  the  branches  and  the  vary  nats  upon 
them ;  and  a  yew-tree  (with  the  very  ivy  taken  np 
whole  about  it),  which,  upon  catting  with  an  adac, 
was  found  to  be  rather  harder  than  the  living  tree 
usually  is." — Joumalf  vol.  i.  4to.  p.  151. 

'  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  279,  May  and 
June,  1702. 
^  DuGDALE  on  Embankmentt  p.  177,  &c 
*  These  were  worn  about  Richard  II. *»  reign 
(1377  to  1400),  when  Stow  says  the  cnstom  of 
wearing  them  began.  It  continued  until  5  Ed- 
ward IV.  (1466),  when  it  was  forbid  by  procla- 
mation to  wear  shoes  with  peaks  more  than  two 
inches  long. 
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it  would  naturally  relapse  into  its  former  state  when  these  works  were  neglected. 
The  stormy  period  of  intestine  warfare  which  succeeded  the  era  of  the  Koman 
power  in  Britain  would  prevent  that  attention  being  paid  to  those  works,  which, 
trom  their  perishable  nature,  they  would  constantly  require.  Excellent  as  is 
the  present  state  of  the  drainage  of  this  district,  what  would  be  its  condition  if 
all  the  public  works  were  neglected,  and  the  labour  of  man  upon  the  sewers, 
drains,  and  banks,  suspended  for  only  fifty  years  ?  When  it  is  considered  that, 
from  iJie  time  the  Romans  left  England  to  the  Conquest,  a  period  of  more  than 
six  hundred  years  elapsed,  during  which  time  the  kingdom  was  in  a  constant 
intestine  war ;  and  when,  to  the  neglect  of  all  public  works  during  that  period 
(a  su£Scient  cause  for  the  most  disastrous  effects),  is  added  the  ready  means  of 
annoyance  which  any  enemy  possessed  by  the  destruction  of  the  banks,  canals, 
&c.,  there  need  be  no  wonder  that  this  district  should  relapse  into  its  ancient 
state.  Tradition  asserts,  that  the  sea-banks  were  cut  by  the  Saxons.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the  country  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  irruption  of  the  sea.  Stukelet  and  Dugdale  have  supposed  this 
catastrophe  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an  earthquake,  which,  by  lowering  the 
level  of  the  land  several  feet,  exposed  it  to  tlie  inroads  of  the  ocean.  It  may  be 
hazardous  to  oppose  even  the  conjectures  of  such  eminent  men,  but  it  seems 
most  philosophical  to  account  for  effects  by  the  simplest  adequate  cause,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  circumstances  already  detailed  would  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  an 
irruption  of  the  sea,  without  the  intervention  of  an  earthquake.  Mr.  Whitakeb 
attributes  the  formation  of  the  soil  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  different  geolo- 
gical appearances  and  discoveries  of  boats,  swarths  of  grass,  &c.,  considerably 
below  the  present  surface,  to  the  same  causes  as  those  which  produced  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lancashire  mosses ;  namely,  the  depositions  of  stagnant  waters  and 
the  aggr^ation  and  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 
Sir  William  Dugdale  says,* — 

''  That  the  vast  level  of  the  fens  was,  at  first,  a  firm  dry  land,  and  not  annoyed  with  any 
extraordinary  inundation  from  the  sea  or  stagnation  of  the  fresh  waters,  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  manifest,  which  may,  perhaps,  seem  strange  to  many ;  but  when  it  is  well 
considered  that  timber  trees  will  not  grow  and  thrive  where  water,  for  the  most  part, 
stands,  or  in  moor,  which  by  tract  of  time  is  bred  and  increased  in  such  moist  places,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  may  with  much  probability  be  granted.*  The  case  being  then  thus 
stated,  it  now  remains  for  me  to  prove  that  such  have  heretofore  been  bred  and  prospered 
in  sundry  places  of  this  now  fenny  country,  which  is  no  hard  matter  to  do  ;  divers  persons, 
yet  living,  Deing  able  to  testify  that  in  the  late  digging  of  those  channels  and  drains,  as  have 
been  made  for  the  exsiccation  thereof,  great  numbers  of  such  trees,  of  several  kinds,  have 
been  found,  most  of  oak  and  fir,  and  few  of  them  severed  from  their  roots  ;  but  of  such  as 
be  so  severed,  the  roots  are  observed  to  stand  in  the  firm  earth  below  the  moor,  of  which 
sort  I  myself  have  seen  some  that  were  taken  up  in  the  fens  near  Thomey,  and  have  had 
credible  information  of  multitudes  found  in  other  places,  whereof  some  were  digged  up  at 
the  cutting  of  that  large  channel,  called  Downham  Ea,  which  extendeth  itself  from  Salter's 
lode,  about  four  miles  northward,  towards  Linne. 

"Moreover,  in  Marshland,  about  a  mile  westwards  from  Magdalen  bridge,  at  the  setting 
down  of  a  sluice,  very  lately,  there  was  discovered  at  xvii  feet  deep  divers  furze  bushes,  as 
also  nut-trees,  pressea  flat  down,  with  nuts  sound  and  firm  lying  by  them  ;  the  bushes  and 
trees  standing  in  solid  earth,  below  the  silt,  which  hath  been  brought  up  bv  the  inundation 
of  the  sea,  and  in  time  raised  to  that  great  thickness  ;  add  hereunto  what  I  have  here 
already  observed  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  touching  the  trees  of  oak  and  fir  found  in  such 
great  numbers  at  the  making  of  those  ditches  and  sewers  for  draining  of  that  fen,  which, 
though  it  lie  not  contiguous  to  this,  out  of  all  doubt  is  on  the  like  level,  and  was  apparently 
a  woody  country  at  the  first.    To  give  farther  instance,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  so  evident 


*  Treatise  on  Embankment, 

*  Mr.  £l8TOBB*8  division  of  the  Fen  level  into 
two  districts,  and  his  classification  of  the  facts  at- 


tending each,  as  will  be  stated  subsequently,  very 
much  clears  up  the  difficulty  here  started  by  Dug- 
dale. 
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til  I  will  bo  no  need ;  ao  that  I  abaH  henoc  pri>cDcd,  and  in  the  next  pUcc  moiiiJest 

CHaion  t>ijii  greut  tiltenition  grew. 

-liurprijri?,  tnat  thijf*  country,  though  lying  flat  aiid  low,  was   not  originally 

tho  inuTidationj&  of  the  ocean,  or  any  stop  of  the  freflb  waters,  which  might 

■Ei^  and  drowning  make  it  fenny,  and  consiileHng  the  aituation  thereof  to  bo 

Of  ■        at  it  \s  houndctl  on  ail  parta  hy  the  highlands,  in  the  form  of  an  horse-shoe^ 

3**^^  lowardu  the  sea  from  that  point  of  Zand,  about  Hunstanton  in  Norfolk  to  VTyn- 

LiuoolnAliire,  which  maketh  it  much  like  tin  to  a  bay  ;  I  am  now  to  denionatrate 

neans  it  camo  to  paA»  that  the  ocean  at  first  brake  iuto  it  with  stich  violence,  ta 

.  ^oodfl  then  standing  throughout  the  same  became  turned  up  by  the  roota ;  and  k> 

»u  •  portion  of  silt  brought  in,  a^  not  only  for  divers  lailea  neit  towards  the  sea  did 

For  the  gronnd  in  an  eitrikordinarr  depth  (na  I  shall  plainly  shew  anon)^  but  even  to  the 

*«-n.*^t  prtrta  on  the  verge  of  the  highlands,  aa  is  apparent  from  tiiat  discovery  tnade  of 

rs  at  the  skirt  of  Conington-downs  in  11  nntijigdeti shire,  where,  upon  making  of  a 

*ho  famous  Sir  Robert  Bottoa,  baronet,  he  faund  the  skeleton  of  a  lai^ge  aca-fiah 

.^  ct  long,  aa  was  then  conjectured),  lying  in  perfect  »ilt,  alx>ve  six  feet  below  the 

n  of  the  ground,  which,  by  so  Ion-  '  *      iiioe  in  that  kind  of  earth,  was  petrified, 

s  crviuent  from  divera  of  the  bonee  back  and  other  parts,  which  are  stili 

-^y  Sir  Tbon  u  ihy  hoUj  amongst  other  extraordinwy 

wore  coUec 

n  and  by  wunu  tom  u  ih  and  inundation  of  the  aea  was  first 

c  iuwv  ^hi.1  country  1  am  Uub  aujo  «  affirm,  thei'eforc  1  mu^  take  leave  to   j^ 

^er  my  conjecture  therein,  from  the  u/--  n  J  probabihties,  which  is,  that  it  was  by  HJ 

at  earthqviake  ;  for  that  such  drei  icenta  have  ocoaaioued  the  like  we  have   " 

onable  testimony. 
^KA      some  places  have  got  iToui  th<  i  me  other  have  lost,  as  may  be  seen  by 

^esi     in  Lincolnshire,  which  was  here  ^  eat  haveo  town  (aa  the  before  S|^iea5ed 

Jior  rcuatea),  and  walled,  having  a  castlt;^  uul  tue  old  town  \&  dean  consumed  and  eatea 
be  sea. 

.hough  the  sca^  by  some  aucb  oAoident,  made  that  imiption  into  those 

did  not  the  tides,  for  any  1  mce  of  time,  flow  wholly  over  it  (as  I 

II c^  for  moat  evident  it  is,  that  as  ,  from  the  mtiddinesa  of  their  stiwn% 

^  on  the  verges  of  their  quickest  cuim  i  wmdy  stjttlement,  so  by  these  daily  fiiixes 
a  vast  proportiou  of  silt  nt  and  settle  ewhnt  within  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  which 
in  tract  of  time,  increased  to  such  a  htt^u\  aa  that  it  exceeded  the  ordinary  flowings  of 
that  watc^ry  clciueiit,  and  thereby  cheeking  the  usual  tides,  got  ground  so  fast  upon  tUo 
oc^^aii  (ju^  it  IS  ihr  Miituiv  !^f  most  i>lu:u^  to  do,  where  the  sea  hath  any  stop),  thfit  thysa 
active  and  industrious  people,  the  Romans,  who  made  all  use  of  art  and  skill  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  profit,  finding  the  soil  thus  raised  above  the  usual  tides  to  be  much  more 
rich  and  fertile  than  any  upland  ground,  bestowed  the  pains  and  cost  to  raise  strong  bonks 
of  earth  on  that  side  towards  the  ocean,  to  defend  it  from  the  overflowing  of  the  spring- 
tides, which  commonly  happen  about  xx  or  xix  times  in  the  revolution  of  one  year — aiKl 
some  much  higher  than  others,  through  the  power  of  the  north-east  winds, by  which  means 
the  countries  of  Holland  and  Marshland  were  thus  won  and  gained.  For  that  this  was  a 
work  of  the  Romans,  that  expression  of  Tacitus,  whereof  I  have  taken  notice  in  the  dia- 
course  concerning  Romeney  Marsh,  doth  not  only  implv,  but  the  coins  found  in  these  parts 
with  the  large  heaps  of  earth  still  to  be  seen  there  (which,  without  all  doubt,  were  raised 
for  monuments  of  some  eminent  military  persons,  whilst  their  colonies  remained  in  this 
nation),  do  more  than  probably  shew. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  cause  and  occasion  of  their  inundation,  and  drowning  of  this  great 
level,  whereby,  instead  of  the  benefit  which  it  might  receive  from  their  overflowines^in  case 
they  had  enjoyed  their  free  and  natural  passages  and  out-falls,  it  hath  been  made,  for  the 
most  part,  for  divers  ages,  a  most  unhealthy  stagnation  of  waters,  yielding  no  considerable 

Erofit  to  the  inhabitants,  or  those  that  borderetl  upon  it.  That  the  obstruction,  which  the 
efore  specified  rivers  have  had  in  passing  out  freely  to  the  sea,  hath  been  the  only  cause  of 
those  inundations  and  drownings,  already  spoken  of,  is  apparent  enough.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, in  the  next  place,  make  manifest  what  it  is  that  hath  thus  stopped  and  choaJced  up 
these  their  outfalls. 

"  Whosoever  hath  observed  the  constant  tides  which  fl9"t?:up  the  river  of  Ouse  at  Lynne, 
will  find  the  water  always  very  thick  and  muddy  there,  because  the  sea,  bearins  a  laiger 
breadth  northwards  fiom  thence,  workcth  with  so  much  distemper.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  a  great  portion  of  silt  doth  daily  settle  in  the  mouth  of  that  ostiary,  and  hkewise 
in  the  other,  viz.,  of  Wiabeche,  Spalding,  and  Boston,  so  that  in  time  it  could  not  but  grow 
to  that  thickness,  without  some  artificid  helps  to  quicken  the  current,  upon  its  evacuation 
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at  every  ebb,  whereby  it  might  be  carried  out  again ;  that  it  must  needs  foroe  back  the 
fresh  waters,  and  cause  them  not  only  to  overflow,  but  at  length  to  drown  the  whole  level 
through  which  their  streams  did  pass.  And  this  we  see  apparently  was  the  case  here,  for 
to  such  an  height  is  the  silt  grown,  that  in  the  year  1636,  upon  the  deepening  of  Wisbeche 
river,  the  workmen  at  eight  feet  below  the  then  bottom  thereof,  came  to  another  bottom, 
which  was  stonev,  and  in  it,  at  several  distances,  found  several  boats,  that  had  laid  there 
overwhelmed  witn  the  silt  for  many  ages. 

"  Add  hereunto  what  hkewise  hath  of  late  vears  been  observed  at  Witlesey,  in  the  cutting 
of  those  moats  by  Mr.  Underwood,  for  the  fenceing  in  of  his  new  plantation  of  fruit  trees, 
viz.  that  digging  through  the  moor  at  eight  feet  deep  thev  came  to  a  perfect  soil,  and 
swaths  of  grass  lyiug  thereon  as  they  were  first  mowed,  whicn  clearlv  manifests  that  some 
great  land  flood,  many  ages  since,  meeting  with  an  obstruction  at  the  natural  ostiaries  to- 
wards the  sea,  by  reason  of  much  silt,  which  after  a  long  drought  had  choaked  them  up,  did 
then  spread  itself  over  the  face  of  the  whole  level,  and  that  the  waters,  till  this  general 
draining,  ever  since  covering  the  same,  have  produced  a  moor  now  grown  to  this  thickness." 

So  far  Sir  W.  Dugdalb,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  earthquake,  and  the 
period  at  which  he  supposes  the  whole  country  to  have  been  covered  with  wood, 
his  theory  appears  exceedingly  probable.  If  the  accident  by  which  the  country 
was  delu^ea  and  the  wood  overthrown  had  occurred  before  the  Roman  era, 
then  we  should  find  two  strata  of  moory  soil  throughout  the  district,  one  formed 
before  the  Roman  embankment  was  made,  and  covered  with  a  subsequent 
marine  deposit ;  and  another  stratum  of  moor  upon  this  deposit,  and  immediately 
below  the  present  upper  stratum  of  the  country.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  we 
find  only  one  stratum  of  moory  soil,  and  that  directly  beneath  the  upper  stratum, 
and  below  this  we  come  either  to  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  sea,  or  to  the  clunch- 
clay,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  is  the  original  formation. 

We  now  come  to  the  foubth  State  of  the  district,  which  is  that  of  being, 
through  the  irruption  of  the  salt  water,  and  the  subsequent  stamation  of  the 
fresh,  a  complete  bog  or  morass.  The  description  of  the  site  of  St  Botolph's 
Monastery*  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  country  was  in  this  state  at  the  period 
of  its  foimdation,  viz.  a.d.  654.  If,  however,  Stukeley's  assertion  be  correct, 
that "  Kirton,  in  Holland,  was  the  original  estate  and  seat  of  the  first  Saxon 
kings  and  earls  of  Mercia,"  it  is  evident  that  some  attention  had  been  previously 
paid  to  the  advantage  and  condition  of  that  town  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  that  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  had  its 
name  from  a  considerable  part  of  it  having  been  overflowed  by  the  sea,  and 
he  derives  the  present  name  of  this  district,  Holland,^  from  the  same  circum- 
stance. 

After  the  sea  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  broken  the  barriers  which  Roman 
industry  had  raised  against  it,  its  operations  and  the  efiects  of  this  catastrophe 
would  be  exactly  such  as  are  mentioned  by  Dugdaus  in  the  foregoing  copious 
extract  So  great  a  quantity  of  silt  and  soil  would  accumulate  in  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  that  the  outfall  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  upland  and  soakage  waters 
be  prevented  from  flowing  out ;  the  same  circumstance  would  likewise  prove  an 
obstacle  to  the  daily  incursions  of  the  tide.  By  these  means,  the  country  would 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  stagnant  lake  or  morass.  All  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  completely  justify  Dugbale's  remarks.  The  super- 
stratum of  clay  or  soil  is  uniformly  thickest  on  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  sea,  or 
the  outfalls  of  the  rivers,  and  gradually  decreases  in  thickness  as  it  recedes 
from  them.  Near  Skirbeck  Church  the  clay  is  fifteen  feet  thick ;  at  Bardney 
the  peat-moor  is  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Fen 
the  upper  stratum  disappears  and  the  peat-moor  is  at  top. 

1  5m  pp.  26  and  371. 

s  **  Hallt  being;  the  ancient  Britisli  for  salt.*'— Stukblbt. 
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L  We  stated,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  sea-banks  in  this  neighbourhood, 

that  an  irruption  of  the  sea  occurred  in  1178^  and  that  the  country  of  Holland 
yvRS  then  devastated  and  destroyeti  This  shows,  tliat  the  district  had,  at  that 
tijne,  been  recovered  from  the  state  it  was  in  during  the  Saxon  rule  in  England, 
and  that  the  higher  grounds  were,  pl'e^dous  to  this  inundation,  in  a  state  of 
profitable  cultivation- 

Hekrt  of  JIuhtds'ODOS  says, — 

**tHiB  fennie  coantric  is  paftsing  rich  and  pleateouSj  jg^  and  beautiful  to  behold,  walerMl 
with  many  rivcra  running  down  to  it^  garni^ibod  with  a  number  of  niceva,  both  great  and 
amBiU,  which  ftbonnd  in  ^ah  and  fowl  ;  and  it  is  ^uely  adoruc;d  with  woods  and  islands.'* 

This  was  written  about  1134, 

William  of  Malmsbuhy,  who  wrote  about  1140,  says,  that 

"  the  fena  were  a  very  paradise^  and  seemed  a  Leaven  for  the  delight  and  beauty  thereof ;  in 
the  vety  marahes  bearing  goodly  trees^  which  for  tallne.sst^  as  also  without  ki^ots.  atrived  to 
reach  up  to  the  stars.  It  is  a  plain  covintrie  and  a3  le^rel  as  Iho  a^a^  which  with  greeu6 
grusso  anTiretli  the  eye>  There  is  not  the  least  portion  of  ground  tliat  bes  waste  and  void 
there  ;  here  you  ab^ll  find  the  earth  rising  somewhere  for  apple-trees  ;  there  you  shall  have 
a  field  set  witli  vines,  which  cither  eroep  upon  the  ground  or  mount  oa  high  upon  pole^  to 
support  them*" 

In  1638,  it  wassaid,^ 

"  but  since  these  eonntriea  from  time  to  timc^  especially  in  winter  season,  and  sometime 
most  part  of  the  yeare,  are  overflown  by  the  spreading  wators  of  the  rivers  Oli/o,  Grant, 
Nen,  Woliaud,  Olen,  and  Withum,  having  uot  sufficient  heads  and  sewers  to  void  them  ; 
but  again  J  when  the  streams  are  retired  into  their  own  channels^  it  la  so  plenteous  and  rank 
of  a  certain  fat  grasse,  and  full  boy  (which  they  call  lid),  that  when  thoy  uave  mowed  down 
as  much  of  the  best  as  will  seive  their  turue^  thoy  s^t  tire  to  the  rest  and  burn  it  in 
November^  that  it  may  come  up  again  in  greater  abundance,  at  which  time  a  man  may  Bee 
this  fenny  and  moist  tract  in  a  light  fl^uniug  fire  all  ovor." 

The  fens  are  described  as  producing  at  this  time  turf,  sedge,  reeds,  alders,  and 
willows. 

The  progress  of  draming,  inclosure,  &c.,  has  already  been  detailed  in  the 
history  of  tne  Fens. 


Admitting  the  foregoing  observations  to  be  correct,  the  following  appear  to  be 
the  progressive  changes  which  this  district  has  undergone. 

First  State.     The  whole  level  covered  at  high  water  with  the  ocean. 

Second  State.  When  the  surface,  having;  been  raised,  by  alluvial  deposits, 
from  the  highlands,  and  the  silt  and  soil  waslicd  in  by  the  daily  overflowings  of 
the  ocean,  had  become  in  part  dry  land.  The  surface  was  now  immediately 
below  the  peat  stratum. 

Third  State.  Embanked  by  the  Romans,  and  defended  from  the  floodings 
of  the  upland  waters.  The  country  was  now  cultivated  and  trees  planted,  the 
remains  of  which  are  now  found  very  generally  throughout  the  district  The 
peat  stratum  now  formed  in  part 

Fourth  State.  The  banks  and  drains  neglected  during  the  period  between 
the  Romans  leaving  the  kingdom  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  country  in 
consequence  inimdated.  The  superstratum  now  formed  by  the  sand  and  soil 
washed  in  by  the  sea,  and  by  that  which  was  deposited  by  the  upland  waters, 
which  were  prevented  from  running  ofi'  by  the  choking  up  of  the  outfalls. 

*  Mbkcator's  Atlas, 
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Fifth  State.  That  which  the  country  has  generally  assumed  by  embankment, 
drainage,  and  inclosure. 

We  are  gratified  in  finding  that  so  accurate  and  competent  an  observer  as 
Mr.  Elstobb  in  great  measure  corroborates  the  theory  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  establish.     He  says, — ^ 

"  It  appears  to  be  an  established  fact  that  the  old  surface  of  the  country,  contiguous  to  the 
rivers  leading  up  to  Boston  and  Spalding,  was  from  \0to  16  and  18  feet  lower  than  the 
prewnt^  and  about  Boston  in  particular.  And  when  the  surface  was  so  low,  the  soil  was  so 
good  and  sound,  that  it  either  produced,  or  supported,  in  some  particular  places  at  least, 
and  those  not  far  distant  from  the  verges  of  the  rivers,  wood  and  timber  trees  which  cannot 
grow  upon  salt  marshes." 

"  As  the  surface  of  the  land  anciently  was  as  low  as  the  present  bottoms  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  high-water  mark  may  be  supposed  much  the  same  as  formerly,  it  is  evident  that 
whilst  the  lands  bordering  on  the  river,  laid  defenceless  and  unbanked,  every  ordinary 
spring- tide  would  rise  10, 16,  or  18  feet  above  them,  and  having  nothing  to  obstruct  their 
progress,  they  would  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  land  as  far  as  each  tide  could  reach  during 
the  flowing  of  the  tide  ;  and  upon  the  ebb,  the  water  would  return  again  to  the  sea.  But 
the  land  thus  constantly  covered  and  uncovered  by  the  salt  water,  must  have  been  at  that 
time  entirely  in  the  nature  of  a  salt  marsh,  and  absolutely  unfit  for  either  producing  or 
supporting  any  sort  of  wood  or  timber  trees.  It  therefore  necessarily  follows  that  these 
timber  trees  which  grew  upon  the  land,  when  its  surface  laid  so  low,  must  have  been 
planted  and  grown  up  after  the  country  had  been  inhabited,  improved,  and  cultivated  ;  that 
IS,  after  it  had  been  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  the  tides  were  prevented  from  covering  it. 
Consequently  its  surface  must  have  been  so  much  lower  than  it  now  is  at  the  time  of  its 
embankment,  and  so  continue  after  it  was  inhabited,  cultivated,  and  in  some  parts  planted, 
and  until  the  trees  grew  up  and  came  to  maturity.* 

"  And  it  is  probable  that  this  country,  being  part  of  the  marshes  gained  from  the  sea  by 
the  Romans,  was  very  early  recovered,  perhaps  before,  or  very  shortly  after,  thev  had  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  island,  when  they  began  to  want  employment  for  the  soldiers.' 
And  as  the  Romans  continued  in  the  island  perhaps  two  centuries  after  the  entire  conquest 
thereof ;  in  such  a  space  of  time  these  marshes  might  be  improved  into  a  fine  country, 
become  good  pasturage,  and  support  and  nourish  large  trees.  But  aft^r  the  Romans  left 
the  island,  the  Britons  and  Saxons  being  engaged  in  almost  continual  quarrels  and  wars,  it 
is  likely  that  the  banks  would  fall  into  decay  through  neglect,  and  by  some  sudden  and 
violent  breach  thereof,  a  great  part  of  the  country  became  again  inundated,  and  the  great 
depth  of  the  ground  with  which  the  articles  found  were  covered,  indicates  that  the  coimtry 
must  have  long  laid  desolate. 

"  But  when  the  Heptarchy  was  settled,  and  the  Mercian  kingdom  established  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  it  is  likely  they  would  then  begin  to  think  of  improvements.*  That  this 
country  lay  long  inundated,  is  manifest  by  the  great  accretion  of  the  soil,  which  has  so 
much  heightened  the  surface,  and  left  such  great  quantities  of  silt,  almost  everywhere 
under  the  present  vegetable  soil.* 

"Thus  the  country  about  Boston  and  Spalding,  after  it  had  been  first  embanked,  and 
become  inhabited,  and  in  some  parts  plantea,  was  by  some  sudden  and  great  breach  of  the 
searbanks,  inundated,  depopulated,  and  lost,  and  continued  for  some  time  an  immense  basin 
to  receive  the  tide  waters.  The  rivers  would,  during  this  period,  be  robbed  of  a  great  part 
of  the  ebb  which  used  to  flow  through  them,  in  the  time  in  which  the  banks  were  preserved 
good ;  and  consequently  the  channels  and  outfsdls  losing  such  a  great  quantity  of  returning 
water,  would  much  more  quickly  choke  up  and  decay  ;  especially  if  it  be  considered,  that 
by  such  a  breach  of  banks,  the  land-floods  in  their  course  towards  the  outfall  should  be 
diverted  and  prevented  from  reaching  it,  by  meeting  with  the  chasm  of  the  bank  through 
which  they  would  flow,  and  mixing  with  the  water  before  received  into  it  from  the  sea, 


*  History  qf  the  Bedford  Level  (1793),  p.  35. 

*  *'  That  the  original  embankment  of  these 
marshes  or  flats  bordering  upon  the  coast  or  bay, 
and  the  outfalls  and  lower  parts  of  the  rivers,  was 
a  work  of  the  Romans,  is  evident  from  the  consider- 
ation that  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  equal 
to  the  construction  of  such  a  work,  having  little 
or  nothing  of  science  among  them." — ^Elstobb, 
p.  249. 


»  Ibid.  pp.  37,  36  and  39. 

*  That  these  improvements  must  have  commenced 
a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, is  evident  from  the  fact  that  between  1100 
and  1135  a  g^eat  part  of  Holland  was  planted  with 
trees,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  established  as  a 
forest  by  Henry  II. 

^  Elstobb,  p.  41,  &c. 
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would  thora  also  deposit  gmt  quantities  of  their  eulla^  sjid  boH  brought  down  with  ih 
froui  the  bijjh  c^nmtry,  which,  together  with  the  HiihaiJiiig  silt  from  the  dea-watoT,  would 
oompoj*^  sucSi  strata  oa  the  country  is  now  fotiod  to  consist  of.**  * 

So  far  Mr.  Elstobb  haa  been  speaking  respecting  the  country  immediatettf  on 
the  tstuary/  or  mlt-waUr  hay^  and  near  the  moutft^  of  the  pr^jsent  rivers  ;  in  fact, 
the  district  of  Holland,  of  which  Tve  are  treating,  and  to  which  our  observations 
have  reference.  This  districtj  he  says,  -^2^  from  ten  to  dxteen  and  eighteen  fift 
lower  before  its  cjiihanknient  than  it  is  at  present ;  that  it  was  etnbankc^d  bj  the 
RornaujS,  and  afterwards  inhabited,  cultivated,  and  planted,  when  its  surface  was 
tliua  below  its  present  one ;  that  those  embankments  were  subsequently  brokeJi, 
and  tlie  surface  raised  by  the  silt  of  the  sea-waters,  and  the  "  soilage  **  and  soil 
of  the  fresh  waters  from  the  surrounding  highlands,  until  tlie  surface  waa  raised 
ten^  sixteen,  or  eighteen  feet  higher  than  it  waa  at  the  time  of  the  country's /r»(, 
embonkmenU 

He  alludes  to  the  countrj'  more  dista  m  the  sea,  iu  what  follows : — 


"  The  surface  of  the  fen  country  isx  the 
than  it  U  fit  proienl^  which  parts  were  t 
with  wood  and  titnher  trees,  multittidt 
man,  some  belu^  burnt^  and  otljera  sawij 
raercbiindize  :  aince  they  wore  left  lyi — 
near  to  ;  thoy  therefore  were  in  all  pi 
to  clear  the  way,  and  to  destroy  the  el 
know  by  aneietit  accounts  that  the  Uriuu 
and  for  their  towns  and  biibitattouB* 
clearing  their  way  to  get  at  them,"  * 


nt  from  the  sea,  was  about^w/tfrf  i 

Y  proiluctivc  of,  and  plentEfuUy  ato 

have  hetL  taken  down  by  the  handB  i, 

that  not  with  any  view  of  profit,  use,  orl 

en  the  placet*  where  tbej  grew,  or  wert  J 

SB  down  for  military  imrposea,  in  onl«f  J 

■    people  who  were  aecuren  thereby.    W«  | 

_j  uf  their  woodta  for  slielter  and  accuHty,  1 

tans  wera  thus  put  under  a  neo^aity  to  | 


Jfr.  Elstobb  thus  divides  the  fen  level  into  tico  distinct  arid  very  diferingl 
di^trtct^y — the  upper  and  the  lower;   and  it  is  from  not  observing  this  difitinctiou, 
and  ascribing  the  facts  and  circumstances  attendant  upon  each,  indiscriminately^; 
to  the  whole,  that  much  of  the  confusion  of  opinion  attending  upon  the  subject  is 
to  be  attributed. 

The  upper  and  principal  part  of  the  great  level  of  the  Fens — 

^was  anciently  and  originally  good  and  sound  ground,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Boraan 
invasion,  plentifiillv  stocked  with  wood  and  large  timber  trees.  The  surface  of  this  portioD 
of  the  level  was  at  that  time  from  three  to  eight  feet  j  or  upon  the  medium,  about /»e/8c<  lower 
than  the  present  surface.  This  portion  of  the  country  was  not  then  hurtfiilly  amioyed  by 
the  tides  flowing  up  the  rivers.  The  trees  which  have  been  found  buried  or  severed  from 
their  roots,  were  taken  down  by  the  Romans  to  facilitate  and  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
Britons.'' 

The  lower  division  of  the  Fens  which  includes  Boston  and  its  surrotmding 
district  had, — 

"  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  its  surface  from  ten  to  eighteen  feei  hdow  the  pretent 
level.  It  was  entirely  defenceless  and  unembanked,  and  by  the  constant  rising  and  falling 
of  the  tide  waters,  was  always  alternating  between  being  covered  and  uncovered  therewith, 
and  therefore  must  have  been  in  the  nature  of  salt  marshes,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
inhabited,  or  cultivated,  or  support  wood  and  tin^ber  trees  until  it  was  embanked  by  the 
Romans.  That  it  was  embanked  by  that  people  whilst  its  surface  was  thus  10  to  18  feet 
below  its  present  level,  and  that  after  such  embankment,  it  was  inhabited  and  cultivated, 
whilst  its  surface  was  thus  below  its  present  level.  That  after  this  lotoer  district  was  so 
inhabited,  cultivated,  and  in  part  planted,  it  was  either  wholly,  or  a  great  part  thereof,  by 
some  great  and  extraordinary  breach  of  the  sea-banks,  or  the  banks  made  for  defending 
them  from  the  land-floods,  or  both,  inundated,  and  lay  depopulated  and  waste  for  some 


*  Elstobb,  p.  49. 


'  nrid.  pp.  100  and  101. 
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considerable  time,  during  which  the  surface  became  raised  by  the  deposits  both  of  the  sea- 
water  and  the  fresh  which  met  thereon,  much  higher  than  it  was  originally,  or  at  the  time 
of  its  first  embankment  and  cultivation,  until  it  was  raised,  as  it  now  is,  from  10  to  18  feet 
above  its  original  level  at  the  time  of  its  embankment. 

''After  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  (a.d.  586),  the  Saxons  began  to  im- 
prove the  country  by  such  methods  as  were  most  agreeable  to  the  soil,  the  nature,  and  the 
edtoation  thereof ;  and  to  their  works  it  is  most  reasonable  to  impute  the  regaimng  and 
improvement  of  the  marshes,  or  lower  part  of  the  district." 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  highly  scientific  friend*  with  the  following 
observations  respecting  the  various  changes  which,  in  his  opinion,  have  taken 
place  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fen  District  previous  to  its  present  state.  To  differ, 
as  we  do,  in  our  conclusions  from  such  an  authority,  is,  we  are  aware,  prima 
facie  evidence  against  us.  This  juxtaposition,  however,  of  opposing  opinions 
may,  however,  supply  materials  by  which  a  more  correct  theory  of  the  Geology 
of  the  District  may  be  arrived  at 

Our  correspondent  says, — 

*  First,  the  Kimmeridge  clay  (the  clunch  of  Farey),  formed  the  ancient  coast,  covered 
with  a  stratum  of  peaty  soil,  on  which  grew  forest  trees.'  This  stratum  was  permanently 
above  high-water  mark,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  south  of  Wisbeach,  in  the 
Bedford  Level,  having  its  primeval  elevation. 

"  Secondly,  a  very  considerable  and  extensive  depression  of  the  coast  took  place,  caused 
probably  by  an  earthquake,  which  carried  its  effects  inland,  at  least  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
tinooln  EEill,  and  involved  in  its  effects,  where  it  crossed  them,  the  several  measures  of  the 
Oxford  clay,  the  Killoway  rock,  the  corn-brash,  and  the  two  oolites,  as  far  in  breadth  as  the 
present  level  of  the  fens  points  out ;  an  irruption  of  the  ocean  following,  and  covering  the 
chasm  occasioned  by  this  catastrophe. 

"  Thirdly.  A  gradual  accumulation  of  warp  took  place,  by  small  tidal  deposits  from  the 
sea  (which,  to  the  present  day,  carries  the  debris  of  the  London  clay,  of  the  North  Lincoln 
coast,  and  Holdemess  suspended  in  its  waters) ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  depressed 
coast,  in  all  probability,  began  slowly  to  rise  again,  thus  favouring  the  recovery  of  tne  land, 
until,  in  process  of  time,  it  attained  an  elevation  above  ordinary  high-water  mark,  when 
it  was  banked  in  by  man,  to  oppose  all  future  invasion  of  the  sea. 

"  Fourthly.  Thus  it  remained  for  many  f^es,  comparatively  unproductive,  a  coarse  wet 
pasture,  from  which  state  it  was  finally  improved  by  the  Civil  Engineer,  who  cut  the 
requisite  drains  (artificial  rivers),  which  have  dried  the  country,  and  with  the  enclosures, 
brought  it  to  its  present  beautiful  and  prosperous  state." 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  our  correspondent  says, — 

"  The  subsidence  which  caused  the  formation  of  our  fens  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
isolated  fact.  Many  vsdleys  in  England  have  had  a  similar  origin,  amon^  which  the  great 
horisontal  plain  commencing  near  Doncaster,  and  proceeding  southward, — embracing  the 
western  border  of  Lincolnshire,  and  the  eastern  one  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  prolonged 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  vale  of  the  Trent  beyond  Nottingham — ik  not  one  of  the  least 
examples.  I  wish  also  to  add,  that  the  rock  itself  upon  which  Nottingham  Castle  stands, 
afforos  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  tremendous  force  of  the  catastrophe  which  caused  the 
sabeidenoe.'*  * 

Our  scientific  correspondent  makes  the  following  observations  respecting  the 
geological  developments  exhibited  during  the  progress  of  the  late  works  at  the 
Slack  Sluice,  and  on  the  South  Forty-loot  Drain: — 


>  Thomas  Brailsford,  Esq.  of  Toft  Grange, 
near  Boston. 

'  If  this  supposed  subsidence  took  place  after  the 
creation  of  forest  trees,  as  our  correspondent  states, 
would  not  the  remains  of  quadrupeds  and  of  the 
human  Mpeeies  be  found  in  the  superstratum  which 
them  subsided  t  We  have  never  heard  of  such  re- 
mains having  been  foundl 

>  We  are  for  firom  denying  the  existence  of  valleys 


of  subsidence,  most  probably  produced  by  tfoleanie 
action ;  because  such  valleys  are  found  in  positions, 
and  exhibiting  features,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  any  other  theory.  What  we  object  to  is  the 
calling  in  of  two  unusual  operations  of  nature  to 
account  for  circumstances  entirely  within  the  range 
(as  we  think)  of  the  daily  and  constantly  working  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  physical  world. 
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^'In  the  year  1647^  wKcii  the  sUl  of  tlic  Black  Sluice  Bt  Boston  was  lowered  eii  ft*ot,  to 
admit  tht?  aoepeiiiiig  of  the  Fort^y-Foot  Dram^  ii  sectiou  was  made,  iiiHtnicting  the  geologwt 
L[i  the  events  which  had  previously  led  U.t  the  formation  of  the  Lirjcolnahire  Fend. 

"  Tlic  first  sinking  was  thi'uugh  a  depth  of  ]  2  feet  of  'w'ftrpj  formed  by  a  deposit  of  a 
reddish  brown  olayj  left  evUleatly  by  the  aea^  and  thifi  rested  upon  ajiother  warp^  formed  of 
bltie  day,  of  the  thicknejse  of  five  feet,  which  was  followed  by  a  regidar  stratum  of  peat, 
from  IS  to  18  inches  in  thickness^  in  which  were  containud  the  remains  of  oak  and  other 
trees. 

"  Beneath  the  peat,  but  having  a  slight  seam  of  sand  (the  Wobum  sand)  interveniDgj  was 
Been  the  Kimiuendge  clay  ;  a  blue  marl  (»utaitiiDg  argil),  with  lumi^  of  chalk,  and  several 
ahellfl  of  the  Grj'phites  Bullita,  and  the  Gryphites  Incurvata,  with  other  rerwaius.^  The 
labourers  sunk  in  thia  letter  titrutum  about  7  feet^  leaving  altogethjer  a  face  of  about  £A 
feet. 

*^  Immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sluit^,  ereiy  thing  apj reared  imdia- 
turbcd  and  regular,  exmit  the  subsidence  of  the  c>ngiual  peat  and  day  ;  but  la  carrying  the 
work  of  deepening  the  Forty- foot  Drain  further  inhuid,  after  removhig  the  war^  dcpcusit,  a 
great  dislocation  of  the  regular  atrata  became  vusible,  the  blue  clay  (Kimmcndge)  beiiig 
broken  up  and  dJsi>erscd,  and  the  underlying  shale  ft>ra'd  up  and  miied  up  with  it ;  show- 
ing that  ft  great  disturbing  catastrophe  had  taken  pbce,  which  most  probably  had  involved 
a  very  large  portion  of  our  auoicnt  coast  (see  our  submarine  forest),  and  cJitendcd  inland  to 
beyond  Lincohj,  where  it  would  come  into  the  neighbourhood  c>f  the  flat  plain^  lying  to  the 
westward  of  the  oolitic  range  of  rocks,  aitd  caused  by  a  more  ancieut  depression  of  the 
lias. 

"An  attentive  consideration  of  the  appearances  described  would  seem  to  justify  the 
Burmiae,  that  when  this  event  ti>ok  place,  the  stnita  were  depressed  so  much,  that  the  sea 
rushetl  over,'  and  covered  them  for  many  miles  in  extent,  and  Uiat  the  first  waqj  left  by 
the  ocean,  would  seem  to  be  fcupplied  hv  the  debris  of  the  Kiinmeridffe  clay^  susi|}eudetl  in 
the  sea  water,  and  which  may  account  for  the  blue  appear^Jiee  of  the  lower  dve  leet  of  the 
warp, 

^nt  seems  al^o  probable,  that  after  this  great  disturbancfi  had  ceased,  and  a  comparative 
calm  established,  the  abrasion  of  the  Ijondoti  clay,  in  the  cliffy  of  the  north  of  Lincohi,  and 
the  Holdemcs^  con^t,  fcupplied  the  warping  material  suspended  in  the  water  of  tbe  oeean, 
and  de|x>sitcd  upon  our  shallow  shore  every  tide;  the  cotour,  red^brown^  being  identical 
with  the  upper  range  ttf  warp. 

"  That  the  period  when  these  important  events  took  place  maybe  considered,  geologictny 
speaking,  a  modem,  nay,  almost  an  historical  one,  is  justified  from  a  yew-tree  of  luge 
dimensions  being  found  underneath  the  warp  in  the  Forty-foot  Drain,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  human  labour,  and  lying  upon  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  with  the  Wobum  sand  still 
sticking  in  the  deep  interstices  of  its  trunk.  It  seems  Hkely  that  the  tree  had  been  blown 
up  by  its  roots,  for  the  root  end  had  evidently  been  sawn  off,  as  was  testified  by  the 
marks  of  the  saw,  which  are  still  visible.  This  tree  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lewin  of 
Boston.^ 

"  In  surveying  the  very  considerable  range  of  fen  lands  in  this  coimty  (Lincoln),  one  fact 
strikes  the  observer  as  uniformly  occurring,  viz.,  that  along  the  range  of  high  lands,  which 
composes  the  inland  boundary  of  this  district  of  horizontal  land,  and  which  anciently 
formed  the  coast  of  the  estuary,  a  breadth  of  several  miles  in  extent  is  composed  entirely 
of  peat,  while  outside  of  this  margin,  and  nearer  to  the  sea-coast,  the  new  land  is  composed 
of  marine  warp,  the  same  as  has  been  already  described. 

"  These  appearances  would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the  fresh  waters  pouring  down 
from  the  high  to  the  low  lands,  did  not  mix  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  although  they 
might  still  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  tides ;  for  the  coarse  grasses,  and  other 
vegetables  which  form  the  fen-peat,  could  not  have  grown  in  salt  waters.* 

"  It  remains  only  to  mention  the  slight  elevations  of  land  in  this  great  expanse,  which 
formerly  existed  as  islands,  surrounded  by  water ;  such  are  the  sites  of  the  villages  of 
Sibsey  and  Stickney ;  a  small  hill  near  Bardney,  and  rather  a  precipitous  one  of  Cornbrash 


'  Among  them  ammonites  and  belemnites,  and 
conglomerated  cockle-shells,  vtere  found  at  the 
greatest  depth  excavated. 

'  Our  opinion  is,  that  this  **  disturbing  cata- 
strophe "  was  the  irruption  of  the  ocean,  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  sea-bank  ;  an  event,  we  think, 
quite  adequate  to  produce  all  the  circumstances 
alluded  to.  The  banks  being  broken,  the  waters  of 
the  sea  would  rush  in,  without  any  subsidence  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  being  necessary. 


^  We  venture  to  sug'gest  that  this  tree  does  not 
materially  assist  our  friend's  argument,  since  either 
it  proves  nothing,  or  it  proves  too  much.  We  think 
it  was  merely  a  log  which  had  fallen  into  the 
drain. 

*  Undoubtedly  not;  but  we  have  uniformly 
supposed  that  the  land  was,  until  this  cata- 
strophe, protected  from  the  salt-water  by  the  sea- 
banks. 
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limestone,  with  the  lines  of  stratification  thrown  up  at  a  high  angle,  whilst  the  peat 
surrounding  it  is  as  horizontal  as  water,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  road  between 
Tattershall  and  Ashby  de  la  Launde.'^ ' 

There  is  a  long  aiid  very  interesting  description  of  a  submarine  forest,  below 
Sntton  and  Huttoft,  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  in  No.  48 1  of  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions."  This  locality  was  visitad,  in  1796,  by  Dr.  De  Serbea  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  It  appeiirs,  that  the  land  there  formerly  extended  much  faither 
into  the  sea  than  it  does  at  present,  and  that  the  remains  of  tliis  forest  are 
visible,  and  in  part  left  bare,  at  low  water,  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  from 
Skegness  to  Grimsby,  particularly  at  Addlethorpc  and  Mablethorpe.  The  varieties 
of  timber  which  are  yet  distinguishable  are  birch,  fir,  and  oak.  The  soil  to 
which  the  trees  are  fixed,  and  in  which  they  grew,  is  a  soft  greasy  clay,  but  for 
many  inches  above  that  the  soil  is  composed  of  decayed  leaves  and  other 
vegetable  matter.  The  water  on  the  outside  of  the  banks  which  the  forest  has 
formed,  deepens  very  suddenly. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  vegetable  soil,  which  is  foimd  here,  so  perfectly 
agrees  with  that  found  in  other  parts  of  the  level,  as  to  justify  the  idea  of  theu* 
being  formed  by  similar  circumstances.  Dr.  De  Serrea  agrees  with  Dugdale 
in  attributing  the  overwhelming  of  the  forest  to  an  earthquake,  and  says,  "  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  of  tliese  trees  or  shrubs  to  vegetate  so  near  me  sea, 
and  below  the  common  level  of  its  waters ;  the  waves  would  cover  such  tracts  of 
land,  and  hinder  vegetation."  Undoubtedly  they  would,  if  not  kept  out  But 
what  is  there,  in  this  account,  in  the  least  incompatible  with  the  theorv  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  ?  Supposing  the  land  here  to  have  had  the 
same  formation  as  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  district,  it  would  evidently  be 
gained  from  the  sea,  by  the  same  means  that  the  Romans  employed  to  gain  a 
part ;  and,  although  the  soil  itself  might  be  below  high-water  mark,  still  vege- 
tation would  take  place  upon  it,  if  it  were  protected  from  the  inroads  of  the 
ocean.  The  trees  growing  there  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  same  catastrophe 
that  overwhelmed  the  rest,  let  that  have  been  caused  by  what  it  may,  whetner 
by  neglect  of  the  banks,  or  by  the  destruction  of  them  by  an  enemy.  It  evi- 
dently appears,  by  these  trees  off  the  coast  now  being  bare,  that  the  sea,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  has  not  accumulated  any  super-stratum  of  silt  or  clay  upon 
them,  and,  therefore,  when  the  banks  were  repaired,  the  whole  of  this  land  was 
given  up  to  the  ocean ;  as,  in  consequence  of  its  being  left  bare  and  low,  it  could 
only  have  been  recovered  by  extraordinary  labour  and  expense. 

Speaking  of  submarine  forests.  Sir  Charles  Ltell  says, — 

"  I  have  already  hinted  that  the  explanation  of  some  of  these  may  be  sought  in  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea  in  estuaries,  and  the  varying  levels  of  the  tides  at  different  periods, 
on  the  same  parts  of  our  coasts." 

Mr.  Elstobb  had,  previously,  entertained  the  same  idea. 

The  following  account  of  digging  a  well  at  Sutton,  by  Mr.  Joshua  Searbt, 
shows,  that  the  sea  did  accumufate  soil  to  the  thickness  of  sixteen  feet  upon  the 
land  now  inclosed,  which  additional  height  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
those  who  had  the  management  of  the  repairs  of  the  banks  to  attempt  the 
regaining  of  that  portion  of  the  land  from  the  sea  which  was  so  covered,  and  to 
abandon  the  rest 


*  We  beg  to  disclaim  any  undue  tenacity  of 
ovhiion  upon  this  subject,  being  quite  ready  to 
abandon  our  theory  whenever  we  arc  convinced  that 
it  is  not  adequate  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 


of  the  geology  of  the  district.  We  cannot  accept  of 
occult  or  hidden  causes,  when  we  think  the  uni- 
versally and  constantly  operating  general  onea  are 
adequate  to  produce  the  result. 

4q 
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The  strata  observed  in  digging  this  well  are  the  following; — 

day      leroet, 

Stoor,  eimilor  to  that  of  tbo  ialeLs  where  the  ttec^  are  fouad  3  to  4  feet 

Soft  moor,  mixed  with  eheUa  &ud  silt     > .      *  •     .  *      . .      ,  ^  20  feet. 

Marly  clay 1  foot. 

Chalky  rock         lto2  feet. 

Clay 93  fett 

Gravel  and  water.    The  water  had  a  chalybeate  toattf. 

A  late  writer  upon  this  subject  sajs, — 

"The  eur&ce  of  the  whole  fen  is  eitheT  turfy,  raoory,  or  marshy  ;  but  on  penetrating  a 
few  feet  beneath  the  moory  aurface,  we  uniformly  eomo  to  a  second  moor  oontaJning 
prostrate  treos,  whose  tap-roota  iiro  fi^sod  In  a  aubatTOtum  of  clay,  liut  that  the  stratum  of 
treea  is  pretty  generally  diffuiied  over  thos«  parta  of  the  feu  wAich  do  not  border  the  ruinf, 
is  shown  hr  daily  exptjrionte,  a&  wcli  as  by  the  accounts  handed  dowji  to  ne  from  early 
periods.  The  murl*s  of  the  cu^^  which  would  certainly  prove  the  treea  to  have  been  co- 
temporary  with  luhabitauLs^  are^  on  the  whoU^  vtr^  rarv  in  the  effnihernfrt^^  where  the  tncefl 
generally  bear  evident  tokens  of  having  been  borne  down  by  some  common  convulsion,  to 
which,  rather  than  to  the  Romans^  we  would  attribute  the  prostration  of  thia  ffui/'  ^ 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  detail  the  history  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  this 
district,  we  will  pnxeed  to  notice  tlic  uiider-strata,  or  those  which  may  he  con- 
sidered as  liaving  composed  its  original  geological  formation.  We  have  to 
lament  the  want  of  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  found  auy  theory  on  this 
subject  The  borings  for  water  in  the  market-place  of  Boston  at  different 
periods,  and  a  communication  from  Mr,  Fabey  to  Sir  Joseph  Ba^ks,  are  nearly 
all  that  we  can  subrnit  to  our  rea<.ler9. 

The  MS,  Minutes  of  the  Spalding  Gentleman's  Society  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing parti culai's  of  the  borings j  made^  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  of 
Boston,  by  Thomas  Paiti-idge  in  1746  : — 

''The  boring  was  made  near  the  old  leaden  Com  Market  Croea,  to  find  finesh  water  to 
make  a  pump  or  conduit,  for  use  of  the  borough.  The  following  account,  taken  from  tbe 
workmen,  shows  the  strata  and  soil  they  had  gone  through  and  were  then  in.  The  surfnce 
there,  as  thi'oughout  Holland,  is  a  black  rich  soil.  The  first  stratum  is  generally  a  warm 
sand : — 

Under  the  upper  soil : —  Feet. 

Sand      3 

1.  Made  earth      5    This,  which  he  calls  made  earth,  was  the  oki 

surface. 

2.  Stones  and  gravel 3    This  stratum  elsewhere  observed,  generally 

above  a  warm  sand. 

3.  Clay 5    The  third  is  clay  throughout,  most  com- 

monly through  this  country. 

4.  Stones,  rubble,  and  a  sort  of  chalk       3    This  is  a  very  extraordinary  sort  of  stratum, 

—        and  what  I  have  not  heretofore  ever  met 
19        with,  especially  any  chalky  matter. 

5.  Clay,  all  the  rest,  as  far  as  they  This  is  a  very  stiff,  blue,  and  heavy  day, 

have  gone  (October  8, 1746),  witn  which,  by  its   cohesion   and  attraction 

many  small  hard  stones  . .     . .   173        (called  sucking  by  the  workmen),  gives 

them  more  trouble  in  boring  than  when 

In  all 192        they  bore  through  marble ;  oi  which  day 

-— i*  the  treasurer  presented  a  specimen  taken 
by  himself  out  of  the  borer,  when  last 
drawn  up."' 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Partridge  bored  much,  if  any,  deeper  than  is  shown 

'  Walker's  Wisbeach^  p.  19. 

«  Minutet  qf  the  Spalding  Gentkman^a  Society^  vol.  iv.  p.  77. 
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in  this  statement;  for,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  in  the  subsequent  account  of 
Natlor's  borings,  these  borings  of  Partridge  are  stated  to  have  been  to  the 
depth  of  186  feet  only. 

We  find,  in  the  "  rhilosophical  Transactions,"  vol.  IxxviL,  an  account  of  the 
strata  observed  in  sinking  for  water  at  Boston  in  1783,^  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts.  The  expense  of  this  boring  was  paid  by  the  Corporation, 
and  amounted  to  upwards  of  500L  No  public  money  was  ever  more  judiciously 
appropriated. 

"  On  the  7th  day  of  May,  1783,  G^eo^ge  Naylor  of  Louth,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  well- 
borer,  began  to  bore  at  the  well  in  the  market-place,  Boston,  which  had  been  sunk  and  bored 
to  the  depth  of  186  feet  from  the  surface,  in  1746,  by  Thomas  Partridge. 

"The  well  was  made  about  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  6  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  27  feet  deep,  and  the  earth  prevented  from  falling  in  by  a  circular  frame  of  wood,  which 
goes  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  21  feet  and  6  inches,  and  is  there  sup- 
ported by  brick-work,  laid  on  a  bed  of  light<;oloured  blue  clay,  which  continues  to  the 
depth  of  36  feet  from  the  surface,  where  there  is  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  IS  inches  thick, 
and  under  it  the  same  sort  of  blue  clay  as  before,  which  continues  to  the  depth  of  48  feet 
from  the  surface.  Below  this  there  is  a  bed  of  dark-coloured  stone  like  ragstone,  about  6 
inches  thick,  from  under  which  Qeorge  Navlor  says  that  a  salt  spring  issues.  Beneath  this 
layer  of  stone  there  is  a  bed  of  dark-blue  clay,  wluch  continues  to  the  depth  of  75  feet  from 
the  surface,  where  is  a  bed  of  stone  of  a  lightish  colour,  about  6  inches  thick,  and  under  it 
a  bed  of  dark-blue  clay,  which  continues  to  the  depth  of  114  feet  from  the  surfEkce,  where 
there  is  a  bed  of  stone  of  a  brightish  colour,  about  8  inches  thick,  and  under  it  a  bed  of 
gravel  about  6  inches  thick,  where  George  Naylor  says  there  is  another  salt  spring.  Under 
the  gravel  there  is  a  bed  of  dark-coloured  clay,  resembling  black  lead,  which  continues  to 
the  depth  of  174  feet  from  the  surface,  when  it  changes  to  a  chalky  clay,  intermixed  with 
small  pebbles  and  flints,  which  continues  about  3  inches,  and  then  changes  to  the  same 
kind  of  dark-coloured  clay  as  before,  in  which,  ^ter  boring  to  the  depth  of  186  feet  from 
the  surface,  he  came  to  the  solid  earth  bored  to  in  1746  by  the  above-mentioned  Thomas 
Cartridge.  After  boring  in  the  same  kind  of  clay  to  the  depth  of  210  feet  from  the  surface, 
it  changes  to  a  light-coloured  one,  which  continues  about  6  inches,  and  then  changes  dark 
Sfiain,  and  continues  so  to  the  depth  of  342  feet  from  the  surface,  where  there  is  a  bed  of 
^eUs  and  white-coloured  earth  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  under  it  a  light-coloured 
earth,  like  that  at  210  feet  from  the  surface,  and  under  it  a  bed  of  dark-coloured  clay. 
After  continuing  in  that  clay  to  the  depth  of  444  feet  from  the  suiiace,  George  Naylor  put 
down  a  tin  pipe  56  yards  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  within,  to  pre- 
vent the  gravel  and  stones  from  falling  down  and  obstructing  the  rods  ;  but,  being  too  weak 
for  that  purpose,  it  separated  into  different  lengths,  and  entirely  prevented  his  borinff,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  get  the  same  pipes  up  again,  which  took  48  days ;  having  got  them 
up,  and  cleared  the  hole  pretty  well,  he  left  off  boring  till  he  could  procure  stronger  pipes. 

"In  July,  1784,  he  put  down  21  pipes  of  cast  iron,  which  were  cast  at  Chesterfield,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  each  pipe  being  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  within,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and,  upon  an  average,  6  feet  and  an  inch  in  length  ;  they  were  affixed  together  with 
boxes  and  screws,  and  with  a  piece  of  soft  leather  between  the  top  of  each  box  and  screw 
to  prevent  them  from  breaking  ;  the  uppermost  pipe  is  fastened  to  a  plank,  which  lies  upon 
the  top  of  the  brick-work. 

"  At  the  distance  of  447  feet  from  the  surface  there  is  a  bed  of  dark-coloured  earth  mixed 
with  chalk  and  sravel,  which  continues  to  the  depth  of  449  feet  and  10  inches  from  the  sur- 
&ce,  where  is  abed  of  dark-coloured  earth,  without  any  chalk,  with  very  httle  gravel,  which 
continues  to  the  depth  of  454  feet  and  7  inches  from  the  surface  ;  there  it  changed  to  dark- 
coloured  earth  mixt  with  chalk  and  gravel,  which  continues  to  the  depth  of  467  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  then  changes  to  a  light  colour  ;  and  this  continues  to  the  depth  of  462  feet 
and  4  inches  from  the  smiace,  where  it  changes  to  a  dark  colour,  and  so  continues  to  the 
depth  of  470  feet  and  3  inches  from  the  surface.  Here  the  groimd  changes  to  a  dark- 
coloured  earth,  mixt  with  chalk  and  gravel,  which  continues  to  uie  depth  of  470  feet  and  7 
inches  from  the  surface,  where  he  came  to  a  bed  of  stone,  like  ragstone,  about  13  inches 
thick,  which  ground  into  powder  with  the  wimble,  and  mixed  with  the  earth.  Under  this 
bed  of  stone  there  is  a  dark-coloured  earth,  without  any  chalk,  and  with  but  little  gravel, 

'  This  account  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  James  I  mnnicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Sir  Jo8£PB 
LiMBiBD,  soryeyor  to  the  Corporation,  and  com-    |    Banks  in  1786. 
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wliioL  continues  to  the  cl&pth  of  473  foct  from  the  surfaGe,  when  H  changpi*  into  somethinif 
lighter,  Bud  oontifiuon  so  about  2  inchoSi  wh(.^re  the?  earth  iipi>eiLrs  to  h^  mi^Lt^d  wHb  chiilk: 
aud  gi:iiV4?lj  aud  contmuf?s  bo  for  about  an  [iicht  when  it  ch&tig^  to  El  black  silt,  iiaving  & 
great  detil  of  light- coloured  eauiL 

**0n  Sept«*mbeT  the  6th,  17(i3,  George  Naylor  broke  one  of  the  screws  belonging  to  hia 
rods,  just  above  the  top  of  the  bo;s,  at  tho  distaiioe  of  between  92  and  93  yards  from  thjo 
surface,  when  the  upper  rod,  huving  a  circular  head  or  ring  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
dropped  dowu  4t>  yanis  through  the  iron  pipes,  wbich  rods  were  got  up  again  on  the  I5th 
of  September  bj  a  spring.  After  tryiug  several  instnimcnts  to  get  up  tho  lower  part  of  the 
M>ds,  to  DO  cffoctj  on  the  third  day  of  October  following  he  contrived  a  spiral  instrumeot* 
about  2  feet  long,  with  a  catci»  at  the  top  of  it,  to  take  the  bottom  of  the  upporwioBt  box  of 
the  rods  that  were  down  ;  but  the  top  of  the  rods  having  fallen  several  inched  from  the  pei^ 
pendictilftT,  prevented  the  instrument  from  taking  them  between  the  firat  and  second 
boxes  ;  therefore  tho  surveyor  to  tho  Corporation,  and  the  above-mentioned  George  Naylor, 
on  the  7th  day  of  October,  eontrived  a  spiniJ  instrument,  about  2  feet  long,  without  any 
catch  at  the  top,  which  George  Navlor  put  down  about  10  yarda  holow  the  upper  boi,  and, 
there  taking  hold  of  the  rods,  raked  them  up  to  the  top,  ant-l  by  that  means  brought  them 
perpendicular,  when  he  left  them  ;  and  on  the  8th  day  of  Octol^cr  put  down  the  instra- 
merit,  invented  before,  by  which  he  got  hold  of  the  i-oils  a  little  below  the  top  boi  and 
brought  th«m  up.  When  the  lYitls  broke,  George  Naylor  was  boring  in  a  da.rk-i^loui'eti  silt, 
intermixed  with  chalk  and  gravel,  at  tho  distauoo  of  474  feet  from  the  atirface,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  depth  of  475  foet  and  S  inches,  when  it  changed  to  dark-coloured  wet  silt, 
witl)out  any  chalk,  in  which  George  Naylor  bored  to  the  depth  of  478  feot  and  8  J  incbca 
from  the  surface.  Here  be  imagined,  by  the  easy  turning  of  the  wimble^  that  lie  had  gpt 
into  a  spring  of  water,  and  gave  over  boring,  to  see  if  the  water  would  rise  in  the  pipes ; 
when,  after  keeping  the  water  in  the  well  below  the  top  of  the  pipes  for  several  days  (by 
piimpt«g),  the  wftter  in  the  pipes  was  found  to  rise  about  (J  feet  pcir  day  upon  an  average ; 
whicn,  only  producing  about  7  pints,  it  wiis  supposed  there  waa  no  spring  of  water  boreiJ 
into,  but  the  rise  of  water  in  the  piiws  was  oocasioncil  by  tho  soccage  only. 

**  On  Monday  the  28th  of  November  an  iron  bucket  was  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  rods^ 
and  let  down  the  pipes,  and  filled  with  water  at  the  depth  of  85  j^anh^  frotn  the  isnrface, 
which  water  was  salt  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  Tlie  bncket  was  again  let  flown,  and  filled  at 
the  depth  of  166  yaids  from  the  surface  ;  this  water  was  more  salt  than  the  first,  and  much 
of  the  same  colour. 

"  The  committee  appointed  by  the  CoiTwration  for  superintending  the  business  of  sink- 
ing, having  taken  the  whole  of  theae  circumstances  into  tlieir  consideration,  and  examining 
George  Naylor,  who  did  not  accfiunt  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them,  for  the  slow  progress 
he  had  lately  made  in  boring,  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  present  to 
discontinue  all  oinirations  in  the  well ;  they  thcrefopt^  directed  the  stage  to  be  taken  np, 
the  mouth  of  the  iron  pipes  to  be  carefully  plugged,  the  well  to  be  covered  with  oak  plank, 
and  the  ground  over  it  to  be  paved  as  before,  all  of  which  was  accordingly  done." 

Mr.  Farey's  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  dated  1808,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  When  you  did  me  the  honour  in  September  last  of  relating  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  some  years  ago  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  spring-water  for 
the  use  of  that  town,  and  was  so  good  as  to  furnish  me  with  copies  of  such  particulars  as 
have  been  preserved,  of  the  sinking  and  borings  which  were  made  in  the  years  1746  and 
1784,  for  ascertaining  the  strata  under  that  town,  as  the  grounds  on  which  to  give  an 
opinion,  respecting  the  probability  of  success,  whitli  might  attend  a  further  boring  or  sink- 
ing for  water  in  the  same  place,  I  was  anxious  to  complete  the  series  of  observations,  which, 
under  your  kind  protection.  I  had  begun  on  the  order  of  the  stmta  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
land counties  of  England  ;  it  was  also  necessary  after  I  had,  by  an  examination  of  the  strata 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  in  particular,  ascertained  that  town  to 
stand  upon  an  alluvial  covering  to  the  thick  assemblage  of  clay  strata,  known  to  some  in 
Bedfordshire  and  other  counties  by  the  name  of  the  clunch-clay  strata,  that  I  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  referring  to,  and  comparing  different  accounts  which  I  might  have  in 
"London,  of  borings  and  sinkings  in  the  clunch-clay  districts,  before  I  ventured  to  give  any 
written  opinion  on  your  questions  ;  and  I  regret  that  the  lateness  of  my  return  to  town, 
with  other  unavoidable  circumstances,  have  prevented  my  earlier  attention  to  this  subject 

"  A  variety  of  sinkings  which  I  have  seen,  and  careful  examinations  of  the  out-crop  of  the 
thick  clunch-clay  which  I  have  made,  in  different  parts  of  England,  enable  me  to  conclude, 
after  an  examination  of  the  section  of  the  strata  under  Boston,  which  William  Brand, 
Esquire,  presented  to  you ;  that  the  first  37  i  feet  beneath  the  surface  there  consists  of 
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alluvial  silt,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  which,  though  not  regularly  stratified,  has  in  all  pro- 
iMibility  beds  of  gravel  or  loose  sand  in  it,  sufficiently  uniform  and  extensive,  to  form  com- 
munications with  the  salt-water  in  the  river,  or  perhaps  with  that  in  the  ocean,  and  thence 
to  supply  all  the  salt-water,  which  is  mentioned  at  49  feet,  115  feet,  255  feet,  and  468  feet 
of  depths,  all  which  came,  I  think,  into  the  bore-hole  by  this  means  alone  ;  for,  as  fresh- 
water springs  would  have  powerfully  risen  (for  reasons  which  I  shall  give  further  on),  if  any 
such  had  been  penetrated  oy  the  augur,  I  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  salt-water,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  two  lower  points  (225  and  468  feet),  did  not  ouze 
into  the  bole-hole  at  those  depths,  but  that  the  same  was  introduced  there,  from  the  allu- 
vial springs  above-mentioned,  at  the  times  of  drawing  up  the  augur  with  its  charge,  when  a 
current  of  water  would  each  time  rush  down  to  supply  the  space  below  the  bit. 

"There  is  a  material  distinction  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  term  gravel,  which  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked  by  most  practical  well-diggers  and  borers,  for  they  call  the  rubble 
of  any  loose  rock  or  small  pieces  of  stony  substance,  which  their  augurs  or  buckets  bring  up 
out  of  the  earth,  by  the  name  of  gravel,  instead  of  confining  that  term  to  alluvial  mixtures 
of  broken  and  worn  stones  ;  in  which  sense,  gravel  has  never,  I  believe,  been  found  under 
any  regular  and  undisturbed  strata,  but  always  upon  such,  in  accidental  heaps,  rather  than 
in  very  extended  strata. 

"Theragstone  mentioned  at  48i  feet,  and  the  gravel  at  115  feet  2  inches  of  depths, 
were,  as  I  conceive,  only  layers  of  the  extraneous  fossils  or  stony  nodules  called  ludus 
helmontii,  with  which  this  clay  abounds,  and  possibly  these  may,  in  this  case,  form  such  a 
continuous  bed  as  to  communicate  with  the  sea,  and  produce  salt-springs,  because  the 
layers  of  such  nodules  or  clay  balls,  in  the  London  clay  strata,  are  known  to  produce  small 
springs  in  several  places  in  the  wells  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 

"  The  chalk,  small  pebbles,  and  flints,  if  any  such  were  really  brought  up  from  the  depth 
of  174i  feet,  could,  as  I  conceive,  have  come  there  only  by  faUing  down  the  hole  from  the 
alluvial  gravel  first  mentioned,  after  being  detached  by  the  friction  and  swagging  of  the 
rods,  or  by  the  nose  of  the  augur  in  returning  it  into  the  hole ;  and  this  inconvenience 
seems  to  have  been  so  often  experienced  as  to  occasion  the  necessity,  after  they  had  bored 
to  the  depth  of  444  feet,  of  putting  down  tin,  and  afterwards  iron  pipes,  to  guide  the  upper 
part  of  the  rods,  and  prevent  their  action  on  the  gravel  and  stones  round  the  hole  ;  vet  I 
see  no  reason  to  conclude  that  this  precaution  should  absolutely  prevent  the  further  fall  of 
small  gravel  and  chalk  stones  from  near  the  top,  and  that  such  might  not  still  pass  with- 
outside  the  tubes,  and  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hole  ;  and  in  this  way  I  think  it  easy  to 
account  for  the  gravels  and  chalks,  which  are  mentioned  at  449  feet  10  inches,  454 
feet  7  inches,  456  feet  8  inches,  457  feet,  470  feet  7  inches,  472  feet,  and  472  feet 
3  inches  of  depths  ;  and,  after  all,  without  being  able  to  inspect  and  examine  the  iden- 
tical matters  bored  up  (which,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  are  not  preserved),  I  see  no  evidence 
to  contradict  a  supposition  that  many  of  these,  denominated  gravel  and  chalk,  were  in 
reality  fragments  and  chippings  of  ludus  helmontii,  or  of  clunch,  the  borings  of  either  of 
which  might  too  much  resemble  chalk  to  be  easily  distinguished  therefrom. 

"  I  have  been  thus  particular,  respecting  the  borings  by  Thomas  Partridge  and  George 
Naylor,  because  your  question,  as  to  the  probable  distance  which  must  be  further  bored  or 
sunk  before  a  spring  of  water  will  be  found,  entirely  depends  for  an  answer,  upon  ascertain- 
ing the  fact,  whether  alluvial  gravel  had  really  ceased  after  37i  feet  of  depth,  and  the  clunch- 
clay  strata  commenced.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  mention  some  other  circumstances 
which  have  conduced  towards  fixing  my  opinion,  that  the  borings,  after  the  first  37i  feet 
were  actually  in  the  clunch-clay :  these  are,  first,  the  ascertained  fact,  that  this  assemblage  of 
day  strata,  or  some  of  them,  actually  descend  at  the  edge  of  the  northern  border  of  the 
fens,  and  pass  under  them  all  the  way  from  Bolingbroke  to  Tattershall ;  the  same  having 
been  penetrated,  and  their  proper  extraneous  fossils  exi)Osed,  in  various  parts  of  the  new 
catch-water  drain.  Secondly,  if  you  do  me  the  honour  to  compare  my  account  of  the  day 
strata  in  Hareby  Sand  Hill,  near  Bohngbroke,  with  the  Boston  borings,  considering  the  first 
clay  of  15  feet  10  inches  thick,  as  the  same  as  that,  of  which  10]  feet  remains  under  the 
37|  feet  of  alluvial  deposits  at  Boston,  you  will,  I  think,  perceive  all  the  marks  of  identity 
which  can  be  expectea  in  two  parts  of  the  same  stratum  at  the  distance  of  16  miles  from 
each  other  ;  *  the  dark-blue  clay  resembling  blacklead,'  in  the  Boston  borings,  agreeing,  as 
well  as  could  be  expected,  with  the  dark  bituminated  clays,  occurring  in  the  last  68i  feet  of 
my  levellings  near  Bohngbroke.  Thirdly,  Mr.  William  Ilobson,  in  the  last  year,  employed 
persons  to  bore  in  search  of  coal  upon  the  farm  in  Raithby  in  his  occupation  ;  which,  at  the 
time  when  I  visited  the  spot,  and  received  information  from  him  in  writing  on  the  subject, 
had  extended  to  the  depth  of  312  feet,  without  meeting  with  any  spring  of  water ;  and  the 
only  substances  reported  by  his  borers  to  have  been  penetrated,  except  clay,  were  such  as 
coal-borers,  in  vanous  parts  of  England,  have  hitherto  denominated  coal-slate,  &c. ;  but 
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which,  on  eiuking  expensive  shstfts,  bave  imifcrmly  provcfi  to  bo  bituminated  shftlo  ot*  MKb, 

(of  wbicli  i>n?teii3od  coal  large  quantities  migbt  be  dug  Jibove  ground,  near  the  weist  eud  of 
Bobugbrokej  wore  it  guod  fur  uD^thuig),  shalo,  cluucli,  or  othor  w«ll-knovrii  prodvicta  of  the^ 
strata. 

"If  this  point  be  eetabliahed,  \U,f  that  441  foet  2  incheA  of  the  lower  port  of  the 
Boeton  boriiigB  wore  in  the  cl^iiicti-cla^  etratij  it  wJl  follow,  from  the  uniform  and  well- 
e&tabU*becl  laws  of  the  strati ftoatiou,  with  which  you  are  ao  wall  acquainted,  tliat  the  ncil 
fltrHl^MU  beneath  thta  in  tbi;  eena^  ia  the  limeatone  (called  by  Botne  the  Bedford  liineatone), 
which  appears  upon  the  surface  near  the  town  of  Sleofoni,  the  springs  from  which  supply  4 
krg©  iKJttion  of  the  water  m  the  navigable  rivulet  or  canal  below  that  town, 

^'Thia  Bcdibrd  limcatone  will  be  found  stretching  away  on  the  surface,  southward  from 
Sleaford,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Deeping,  dippictg  pretty  uniformly  eaatwarA,  ajid  alwajv 
entering  under  tlie  olunch-clay,  which  la  the  pan  or  aub-etratumf  probably  of  all  the  line  of 
fena  in  LLncoluijliire,  between  Crowland  town  and  tho  junction  of  the  Aucholin  with  tba 
Humber  river. 

*^  That  the  boring  at  Boafton,  or  rather  the  sinking  which  I  should  recommend,  if  par- 
severed  in,  woidd  reach  this  bmcatone,  and  supply  a  most  plentiful  spring  of  exoelleat 
■""^ter^  I  cannot  have  the  leaet  doubt ;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  refer  to  a  CB0€ 
Butikinghauishire^  which,  though  &o  distant,  is  cxaotly  in  point  Early  in  th«  spring  of 
ti,  when  my  friend  Mr.  Bevan,  the  engiut*©r,  and  njyself,  were  rtjceiving  practiced  itistruo^ 
IS  from  Mr.  AVilUani  Smith  iioktive  to  his  diseoverjea  on  the  strati  6 eation,  in  a  tour  un- 
taken  for  that  purpoue^  we  accidentally  met  with  the  Reverend  Mr,  le  Mtsurer^  rector  of 
wtiJu-IiOt^gville,  near  Fenny -8tratford^  who  nJated  bU  having  undertook  to  rank  a  wcU^  at 
MAA^  paraonage-house,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  which  no  goo<l  and  plentiful  springs  of  water 
were  known,  but  finding  day  only  at  the  depth  of  more  than  1(H>  feet,  wasabou-t  to  abandon 
the  design  ;  Mr.  Smith,  on  looking  into  his  map  of  the  atruta,  fiomt^  out  to  ua,  that  New- 
ton-Lon^lJe  stood  upon  some  part  of  the  clunch-ulay  strata,  and  timt  the  B^iford  lime- 
stone appeared  in  the  Ouse  river  l>elow  Buckiugham,  distant  about  6  milea  in  a  north-wead 
direction,  and  he  ftciaurwl  Mr.  L.,  that  if  ho  would  but  peraeverc,  to  which  no  seriou* 
obstacles  would  present  themselveft,  because  all  hia  ainkinga  would  be  in  dry  ohiiy,  he  wonld 
certaiuly  i*caeh  this  limeatoue,  and  have  plenty  of  good  water  rising  very  near  to  the  surface; 
Mr.  L*  accttrdingiy  tiid  t>en*evero  in  ainkmg  and  bricking  bis  well,  and  at  it^i  feet  beneftth 
the  aurface  (the  tirat  t>0  feet  of  which  were  in  alluvial  ciay  with  elialk  and  flints  ^t  siimilar 
eiactly  to  what  1  have  uniformly  foimd  on  your  estate  at  Reveaby,  and  in  the  bottom*  of 
many  of  your  fen  drains),  the  upper  limeatone-rock  (S  feet  thick)  was  reach^,  and  found  to 
bo  HO  clr>flely  enveloped  in  fitn:>ng  blue  clay,  as  to  produce  not  more  than  ft  feet  of  water  in 
the  wt  1!  ill  the  coursjt;  of  a  uigbt  ;  from  lience  an  aijgur-Liole  wns  boivd  in  blue  clay,  for  s^mic 
distance,  to  the  second  limestone-rock,  which  produced  a  plentiful  jet  of  water,  which  filled, 
and  has  ever  since  maintained  the  water,  I  believe,  almost  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
but  I  have  unfortunately  mislaid  my  memorandums  of  the  two  last  measurements.  It 
should  be  remarked,  in  comparing  this  case  with  that  of  Boston,  that  the  limestone  here, 
cropped  in  a  river,  lying  very  little  different,  probably  from  the  level  of  the  place  of  the 
well,  and  that  almost  the  whole  height  of  the  range  of  hills,  about  2i  miles  south-east  of 
Newton-Longville  (on  which  the  great,  httle,  and  bow  brickhills  stand,  upon  the  Wobum 
sand),  is  composed  of  the  upper  part  of  the  clunch-clay  strata,  and  which  will  account  for 
only  155  feet  of  the  same  being  met  with,  in  Mr.  le  Mesurer's  well,  above  the  limestone, 
although  the  whole  thickness  of  these  clay  strata  may  be  5  or  even  600  feet ;  for  the  whole 
of  the  clunch-clay  strata  have  not  yet  been  sunk  through,  or  exactly  ascertained,  in  any  one 
place  that  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  yet  this  circumstance  ought  not  to  deter  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  from  sinking  and  securely  bricking  their  well  (after  thoroughly  stopping  out  the 
surface-springs  therefrom),  because  the  sinking  will  be  dry,  and  sdmost  certain  in  its 
expense,  if  proper  precautions  are  used,  until  the  limestone  is  reached,  the  near  approach  to 
which  should  be  ascertained,  by  always  keeping  a  small  bore  hole  drove  10  or  15  feet 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  well,  keeping  the  same  securely  and  fast  plugged  up,  with  a 
conical  piece  of  wood  driven  into  it,  except  when  the  augur  is  at  work,  or  a  trial  of  the 
strength  of  the  spring  is  intended,  and  always  having  proper  plugs  ready  to  drive  into  the 
hole  in  case  of  pricking  a  pent-sprmg  while  boring,  for  preventing  the  well  from  filling,  as 
has  been  too  often  the  case,  sometimes  before  it  was  bricked,  and  to  its  utter  ruin. 

"In  case  it  should  prove  on  trial  that  the  Bedford  (or  rather  the  Sleaford)  limestone 
strata,  owing  to  faults  or  interruptions  of  the  strata,  are  found  dry,  with  a  spring  not  suffi- 
ciently copious,  or  which  will  not  rise  enough,  owing  to  its  outcrop,  supply,  and  vents  on  the 
Sleaford  mnge,  being  at  too  low  a  level  compared  with  Boston  ;  in  such  case,  any  springs 
which  appear  in  the  Sleaford  stone  may  be  stopped  out,  reserving  however  a  power  of 
letting  the  same  in  at  pleasure,  and  the  sinking  of  the  well  be  proceeded  with,  through  the 
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da^  underneath,  nntil  the  Bamack  ragstone  stratum  (the  same  of  which  Boston  steeple  is 
built)  is  reached,  which,  having  the  benefit  of  the  great  elevation  and  porous  nature  of  the 
Ancaster  hills  at  its  outcrop,  will  doubtless  famish  a  powerful  spring  of  water,  that  under 
proper  management  in  pipes,  would  rise,  and  supply  every  street  and  building  in  the  town 
of  Boston  with  water,  either  for  use,  comfort,  or  security  against  fire,  equal,  or  perhaps 
superior,  to  that  which  London  or  any  other  city  enjoys  ;  some  idea  of  the  reasonableness 
of  these  expectations  may  be  formed,  l^om  the  fact  which  I  observed  on  the  18th  of 
October  last,  when  leaving  Revesby  on  my  return  to  Derbyshire.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  Sleaford,  I  crossed  a  brook-course  just  as  I  entered  upon  the  sand  stratum  (below 
the  Bamack  ragstone),  the  water  was  then  so  completely  dried  up,  as  not  to  run  at  all  across 
the  ford  which  I  crossed  ;  yet,  when  I  got  a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up,  at  the  village  of 
Wellsford,  I  found  a  tolerable  mill's  stream  of  water  mnning  in  this  brook,  and  which  was 
consequently  all  absorbed  by  the  sand  stratum  on  which  it  ran  in  the  short  space  above- 
mentioned. 

**  When  I  got  to  Ancaster  I  met  in  the  evening  with  a  gentleman,  who  told  me  the  parti- 
culars of  a  boring  in  search  of  coals,  some  time  ago,  about  1  ^  mile  from  Sleaford,  by  the  side 
of  the  road  towards  London,  which  at  a  great  depth  tapped  so  powerful  a  spring,  that  the 
same  has  ever  since  boiled  up  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground  and  given  rise  to  a 
small  brook.  I  lament  much  that  I  did  not  learn  these  particulars  when  at  Sleaford,  in 
order  that  I  might  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  deptn  of  this  spring,  and  the  strata 
bored  through ;  yet  I  think  little  doubt  need  be  entertained  that  the  sand  and  ragstone 
above-mentioned  furnished  this  supply  of  water ;  at  any  rate,  these  water-chained  strata 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  pass  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  towards  Boston, 
ana  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  a  new  vent  will  be  given  for  them,  through  which 
to  pour  their  salubrious  and  never-failing  streams.  Should  a  oowerful  rising  spring  be 
found  under  Boston,  I  think  that  the  same  would  have  a  material  effect,  in  forwarding  the 
settlement  of  villages  in  the  newly-drained  fens,  by  shewing  the  practicability  of  supplying 
the  same  plentifully  with  good  and  wholesome  water,  the  want  of  which  must  otnerwise 
prove  a  great  denial  to  settlers  from  the  upland  districts." 

We  think  the  clunch-clay  upon  which  the  alluvial  deposits  rest  is  the  ancient 
formation  of  the  district ;  tKe  most  correct  account  which  has  been  published  of 
any  borings  which  have  been  made  in  this  extensive  bed,  is  a  paper  on  "  The 
Geology  of  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Bogg,  who  bored  in  thia 
stratum  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  yards,  near  the  village  of  Donington,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  Bain.* 

Mr.  BoGG  says,^ — 

"  Although  the  dip,  or  the  angle  of  inclination,  of  this  ai^aceous  bed  cannot  be  determined 
by  ocular  proofs,  at  or  near  Boston,  yet,  when  we  examine  the  dippings  and  outcrops  of  the 
different  incumbent  strata  on  the  north  which  repose  upon  it,  and  which  assemblage  of 
strata  forms  the  elevation  of  the  Wolds,  we  have  there  decisive  evidence  of  four  difrerent 
beds  basetting  out  to  the  west,  and  the  chalk  which  overlajrs  the  other  three  incumbent 
strata,  sinks  to  the  east  under  the  alluvial  deposit  which  forms  the  marshes.  Again,  in  the 
counties  to  the  south  where  the  clunch-clay  makes  its  appearance,  accompanied  by  the 
chalk  and  other  overlaving  strata,  the  same  evidence  of  an  inclination  to  the  east,  are 
obviously  apparent.  The  thickness  of  this  bed  of  clunch-clav,  where  it  has  suffered  no 
diminution  from  the  erosion  of  water,  has,  I  believe,  never  yet  been  ascertained ;  for  in  the 
instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Farey,  at  Newton  Longville,  where  the  clunch-clay  was  sunk 
through,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  upper  parts  had  been  displaced  by 
water ;  for  its  surface,  being  covered  with  alluvial  clay  and  other  extraneous  substances,  is 
a  proof  of  its  having  been  thus  exposed,  and  that  the  incumbent  deposition  is  principally 
composed  of  its  own  debris.  The  combrash  or  Sleaford  stone  appears  to  have  been  found 
immediately  under  the  clunch,  and  afterwards  the  Bamack  ragstone ;  now  this  order  of 
stratification  may  occur  at  Boston,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  it  does,  yet  the  Qrantham 
day  on  the  west  of  the  Ancaster  hills,  possessing  characteristics  similar  to  the  clunch,  is  a 
circumstance  tending  to  shake  our  belief,  as  to  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  fact.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  sinking  and  boring  executed  at  Boston  by  Partridge  and  Naylor, 
should  have  taken  place  at  a  time  previous  to  the  diffusion  of  geological  knowledge ;  it  can- 
not therefore  prove  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  several  inconsistent  statements  are  to  be 
found  in  the  account  as  taken  by  Naylor ;  his  description  sufl&ciently  evincing  a  want  of 

'  Geological  Transactions,  '  In  a  letter  to  the  author. 
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acientifi<j  kuowloJ^^e.  TTie  roost  impcrtaut  thing  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  goologic*! 
fiict  is  ttio  ccrtwiuty  of  the  cluucli-clftj  eieeodiiig  in  tliickness  the  dei^th  to  whioh  Kaylor 
boroil.  Out  great  mct^usi^toucj'  frequently  occnrsj  ruid  that  is,  meeting  irith  chalk  i^nd 
gTa^'yl  in  the  chinch^clay.  Tbi»  is  contraty  to  tvory  geologictJ  fact  jfet  (Nbt&blJehod^  and  ea- 
tin^y  diH4gtx'u»  witli  the  most  coiusiatetit  Uwa  of  formation  ;  chalk  is  evidenUy  of  moTt 
recent  formation  than  either  the  cUinch-cJivy  or  any  other  regular  stratum  pcrhajw  in  tha 
kingilum,  Ei»  I  know  of  no  instance  of  its  being  found  in  an  underlaying  poaitiou,  eioept 
where  it  h  eovered  with  alluvial  deposittono.  I  tun  inclined  to  beheve  that  the  white  bitv. 
which  Naylor  calls  chalk,  were*  o»ly  the  mutilated  parta  of  white  fossii  j&heila,  broken  &Xkd 
gi^mid  up  by  the  augur  }  for  in  the  cluiieb-cky  it  is  common  to  meet  with  tt^tawona 
remaina  in  audi  a  state  of  deeonjpo^tion«  &a  to  exhibit  the  a]:tj>c&raiice  of  their  forma  only 
ill  white  calcareous*  matter.  The  occun^tjoco  of  gravel  h  aUo  equally  ctjnti-ajry  to  ol^»sen'dtbu 
and  expericDCf^  and  the  mistake  han  mtjE^t  probably  arisen  ^-om  similar  circumstances  to 
those  mentioned  by  Mr  Farey;  and  the  reasons  which  be  has  stttted  to  show  the  iiii' 
prohabiUtv  of  the  fact,  are  in  exact  uniHon  with  tlie  idejw  which  I  have  formed  on  the 
BubjEct^  It  may  not  be  nmias  to  observe  that  the  clunch-uUy  occupies  a  cliU'  at  Kim- 
meridge  in  Dorsetshire^  not  lo:^i*  thau  6ix:>  feet  high  ;  but  what  dcptli  it  is  Buppo^nl  to 
eitfluu  to,  my  correspondent  (llr,  U,  E  Greenongh)  does  not  mention/* 

In  1826^  the  late  Johx  Wjlk8,  Esq.,  of  Londorij  afterwards  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  for  Bostoiij  commejiced>  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Corjwr- 
atioHj  boring  for  water  in  the  market-place  at  Boston.  His  first  operations  were 
made  very  near  tiie  place  where  Naylor  liail  unsnccessfutly  borea  for  water  to 
the  depth  of  478  feet  in  1785.  Aftor  boring  560  feet,  the  attempt  fail^, 
through  tlie  breaking  of  jmrt  of  the  appaj-atns» 

The  second  trial  was  made  near  the  ehurcliyard,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  William  Wedd  Tuxford  and  Peter  Tuxford,  of  Boston,  This  perfonir 
tion  was  made  to  the  depth  of  565  feet;  when,  owing  to  some  defect   in  the 

friping,  which  severed  at  tlie  deptJi  of  forty  foet  from  the  surface,  a  quantity  of 
oose  sand  fell  into  the  vacant  space,  choked  up  all  below,  and  rendered  fardier 
attempts,  either  to  continue  the  project  on  that  siK>t>  or  to  recover  the  piping, 
entirely  unavailing.  Messrs,  Tuxfoixi  commenced  a  third  attentpt  wiiliin 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  failure  of  this  second  one*  This  w^as  made  on  th© 
western  side  of  the  market-place,  and  successfully  carried  down  to  the  depth  of 
572  feet ;  but  the  great  desideratum  of  a  supply  of  water  was  not  obtained. 
This  last  boring  was  made  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1828.  The  entire 
expense  incuiTcd  by  Mr.  Wilks,  in  making  these  exertions  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  considerably  exceeded  2000/!. 

We  annex  a  statement  of  the  last  borings,  showing  the  progress  made  every 
day,  and  the  thickness  of  the  different  strata  pierced  through.  We  do  not 
tliink,  however,  that  any  valuable  addition  to  geological  science  has  been  ob- 
tained by  these  and  similar  perforations  of  the  earth,  because  very  trifling 
casualties  may  cause  the  augur  to  bring  up  the  debris  of  extraneous  smafi 
stones,  shells,  or  gravel,  which  have  accidentally  fallen  into  the  orifice.  Messrs. 
Tuxford's  statement  is,  no  doubt,  made  with  a  much  greater  knowledge  of 
geological  science  than  w^as  possessed  by  George  Naylor,  and  the  experiment 
conducted  with  more  skill  and  correctness  than  the  one  made  nearly  half  a 
century  preceding  ;  but,  we  think  the  only  fact  established  was,  that  the  "  climch- 
clay,"  upon  wliicn  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  district  rest,  extends,  wdth  very 
trifling  interruptions,  far  beyond  the  greatest  depths  yet  perforated. 
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Strata  passed  through  in  boring  for  watery  under  the  superintendance  0/ William 
Wedd  Tuxford,  on  the  western  side  of  tfie  Market-Place,  Boston,  in  the 
year  1828,  and  the  depth  attained  each  day  of  operation. 


1828. 

Daily  ProgTMB. 

Total  Depth. 

Strata. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft.    in. 

May 

3  .... 

12 

0 

12     0 

Loose  earth. 

„ 

5  .... 

12 

0 

24     0 

„     mixed  with  silt. 

n 

6  .... 

12 

0 

36    0 

Very  hard  earth,  mixed  with  stone. 

n 

7  .... 

4 

0 

40    0 

Very  stony,  mixed  with  day. 

ff 

8  .... 

10 

0 

60    0 

The  same. 

„ 

9  .... 

45 

0 

96     0 

Clay  and  shells. 

99 

10  .... 

15 

0 

110    0 

Dark  clay  and  large  flints. 

,1 

12  .... 

20 

0 

130    0 

The  same. 

n 

13  .... 

20 

0 

160    0 

Clay  stones  and  shells. 

n 

14  .... 

4 

0 

164    0 

Clay  and  large  stones. 

ff 

16  .... 

12 

0 

166    0 

The  same. 

n 

16  .... 

13 

0 

179    0 

Very  dark  clay  and  stones. 

n 

17  .... 

11 

0 

190    0 

Clay  and  stones. 

n 

19  .... 

28 

0 

218     0 

Very  dark  clay  and  shells. 

n 

20  .... 

22 

0 

240    0 

The  same. 

n 

21   .... 

30 

0 

270    0 

The  same. 

)> 

22  .... 

30 

0 

300    0 

The  same. 

99 

23  .... 

28 

0 

328    0 

Dark  clay. 

99 

24  .... 

22 

0 

360    0 

Light  slate-coloured  clay,  with  large  shells. 

99 

26   .... 

22 

0 

372    0 

Dark  clay  and  shells. 

99 

27   .... 

23 

0 

396    0 

The  same  and  large  shells. 

99 

28  .... 

20 

0 

416     0 

The  same. 

99 

29   .... 

20 

0 

436     0 

Dark  clay. 

99 

30  .... 

18 

0 

463    0 

The  same. 

June 

31    .... 

17 

0 

470    0 

Clay,  with  great  quantity  of  shells. 

2   .... 

10 

0 

480    0 

The  same. 

99 

3  .... 

2 

0 

482    0 

The  same. 

„ 

4   .... 

2 

0 

484    0 

The  same. 

99 

6  .... 

2 

0 

486     0 

Shells,  shingle,  dark  clay,  and  sharp  sand. 

99 

6  .... 

3 

0 

489     0 

Remarkably  fine  sharp  sand. 

99 

7   .... 

9 

0 

498     0 

„            and  dark  clay. 

99 

9   .... 

7 

0 

605     0 

Clay  and  very  large  shells. 

99 

10   .... 

1 

0 

506     0 

Shingle  flints  and  shells. 

99 

11    

0 

4 

606     4 

The  same. 

99 

12   .... 

1 

1 

607     6 

The  same. 

99 

13  .... 

1 

0 

608     6 

The  same. 

99 

14  .... 

0 

6 

508  11 

Rock.                             ^ 

99 

16  .... 

0 

7 

609     6 

99 

99 

17  .... 

0 

6 

610     0 

99 

.1 

yf 

18   .... 

0 

6 

610     6 

99 

n 

19   .... 

7 

0 

617     6 

Stones  mixed  with  clay,  i 

99 

20 

5 

4 

522  10 

The  same. 

99 

21    .... 

7 

0 

629  10 

Clay,  shells,  and  flint. 

July 

30   .... 

18 

2 

648    0 

Stone,  shells,  and  rock. 

99 

31   .... 

7 

0 

656     0 

Very  dark  clay. 

August  1  . . . . 

6 

0 

661     0 

Very  fine  white  sand. 

99 

2  .... 

5 

0 

666     0 

The  same. 

99 

3  .... 

6 

0 

672     0 

A  dark  umber  like  earth,  soft  and  hard  by 
turns. 

1  *'  It  is  supposed  possible  that  some  hard  substance  may  have  fallen  in,  causing  the  appearance  of 
*iock'  at  these  depths.'* — Messrs.  Tuxford. 
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HE  animals  which  are  found  in  this  neighbour- 
howl  present  nothing  citlier  in  tlieir  genus  or 
habits  peculiar  from  those  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
county,  and  tlieretbre  need  no  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  homod  cattle  and  sheep  are  large,  and 
often  fed  to  a  very  great  weiglit*  Wljat  has  been 
considered  necessary  to  state  respecting  them  will 
be  found  in  the  accoujit  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
district, 

Lincolnshire  oxen  and  cows  had  obtained  great  celebrity  250  years  ago. 
In  a  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletchek,  published  1616,  it  is  said,  "  The  price  of 
the  ox  shall  be  one  hundred  French  crowns,  for  it  must  be  a  Lincolnshire  one, 
and  a  prime  one,  for  a  rare  and  monstrous  spectacle  to  be  seen  at  Madrill"* 
(Madrid).  In  another  drama  by  the  same  authors,  published  in  1618,  a  Lin- 
colnshire cow  is  called  a  "  Beast  of  Quality. "^  Before  the  inclosure  of  Wild- 
more  Fen  it  was  famous  for  a  breed  of  rough,  hardy,  and  active,  though  small, 
horses,  known  as  Wildmore  hobbies,^  or  Wildmore  tits.  These,  no  doubt,  were 
the  small,  nimble  horses,  on  which  the  hohelers  rode ;  who  are  described  as  a 
sort  of  light  horsemen,  with  light  armour.  These  men,  by  their  tenure,  were 
bound  to  maintain  a  "  little  light  nag  for  the  certifying  of  any  invasion  made  by 
enemies,"  or  any  other  peril  or  accident  "  towards  the  sea-side."*  We  believe 
this  particular  race  of  horses  is  now  extinct.  The  Feres  natures  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood comprise  only  the  polecat,  called  here  the  foulmart  or  fummard,  and 
it  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  the  weasel,  almost  equally  rare ;  the 
badger,  which  is  very  seldom  seen ;  and  those  general  pests  of  housewifery  and 
husbandry, — rats  and  mice,  and  moles.     The  only  animal  regarded  as  "  game" 


*  Fair  Maid  qf  the  Inn, 

'  Lovers  Pilgrimage. 

'  From  the  Danish  hoppe^  a  little  nag.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  '*  each  priest  kept  a  hobby," — 
Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p.  71*  A  hobby 
Qiorse)  sold  for  10^  Flemish— about  bl,  English,  in 


1477  ;  probably  equal  t»502.  at  the  present  day. — 
Pa8Ton*s  Letters,  vol.  u. 

*  See  Kennett's  Glossary  to  Parochial  An- 
tiquities, Blount*s  Jocular  Tenures,  p.  lOT, 
Cow  ell's  Law  Dictionary  ^  and  the  preceding 
account  of  Freiston. 
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k  the  hare ;  and  the  only  bird  coming  tinder  the  same  category,  is  the  partridge ; 
neither  of  these  is,  however,  plentiful  in  this  part  of  Lincolnshire.  The  quail 
and  snipe  are  also  occasionally  found.  The  singular  animal,  the  hedgehog,  is 
rather  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  not  so  much  so  as  it  was,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  in  the  parish  of  Holbeach,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  Boston,  where,  according  tb  the  churchwardens'  accounts  for  1718,  they 
were  a  great  nuisance,  and  made  the  subject  of  parochial  persecution,  imder  the 
name  of  urchins.  The  accounts  present  a  charge  of  4L  6».  for  the  slaughter  of 
1032  of  these  animals,  at  Id,  each ;  and  the  next  year  (1719),  the  charge  was 
more  than  30 1 ;  representing  at  the  same  rate,  the  destruction  of  7200  urchins ; 
an  almost  incredible  number,  and  one  which  we  should  hesitate  to  state,  except 
upon  very  good  authority.  We  are  told  that  "  the  vast  stocks  of  cattle  in  tins 
noble  parish  (Holbeach),  and  some  rabbit-burrows,  have  drawn  these  creatures 
from  all  parts  hither,  as  one  would  think."* 

Before  the  drainage  of  the  Fens,  they  afforded  a  copious  field  for  the  zoolo^st, 
in  the  great  number  and  variety  of  wild-fowls  which  frequented  them.  The 
number  of  geese  annually  reared  in  the  Fens  and  forwarded  to  the  London 
market  was  immense,  and  a  great  source  of  profit  to  those  who,  living  con* 
tignous  to  the  Fens,  had  an  opportunity  of  stocking  it  with  these  birds. 

Previous  to  the  inclosure  of  the  Fens,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  several  persons  kept  each  a  flock  of  more  than  1000  geese;  and 
instances  are  recorded  in  which  a  cottager,  whose  rental  did  not  exceed  52., 
kept  a  flock  of  1500  breeding  geese.  The  necessary  attention  to  such  a  flock 
during  the  season  of  incubation,  required  much  judgment  and  great  labour. 
Houses  were  erected,  containing  tiers  of  wicker  nests,  ranged  to  me  top  of  the 
building;  each  goose  having  a  distinctly  separate  nest,  and  from  these  they 
were  called  down  in  parties  to  feed  and  go  to  water  daily;  on  their  return 
it  was  necessary  for  the  gosherd  to  replace  each  goose  on  her  own  nest, 
otherwise  the  entire  flock  would  be  disturbed,  and  the  process  of  incubation 
greatly  injured.  To  do  this  required  a  surprising  exercise  of  memory  and 
observation.  The  quills  and  feathers  also  yielded  great  profit  The  geese  were 
tmbjected  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  plucking  five  times  a-year. 

Great  numbers  of  those  curious  birds,  the  ruffs  and  reeves,  used  to  frequent 
the  West  Fen,  which  was  also  the  resort  of  many  other  kinds  of  water-fowl, 
which  do  not  require  the  shelter  of  reeds  or  rushes;  those  requiring  this 
shelter  were  found  in  the  East  Fen.  The  birds  which  inhabited  the  Fens  were 
very  numerous:  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  the  following:  —  The  wild-duck  and 
goose,  gargany,  polchard,  shoveler,  teal,  tufted  duck,  peewit,  black  tern,  great 
tern  or  ticket,  great-crested  grebe,  lesser  crested  grebe,  the  black  and  dusky 
grebe,  and  the  little  grebe,  coots,  water-hens,  spotted  water-hens,  water-rails, 
red-shanks,  lapwings,  red-breasted  godwits  and  whimbrels.  Drayton,  in  his 
**  Polyolbion,"  enumerates  the  diftierent  birds  frequenting  this  district  Mr. 
Pennant  says  the  whole  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  crane,  continued 
inhabitants  of  the  Fen  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.*     They  have,  however. 


*  See  Johnson* s  (of  Spalding)  letter  to  Dr. 
Stttkblet. — Reliquia  Galeana^  p.  93.  The  hedge- 
hog was  formerly  thought  to  be  injurious  to  the 
dahy,  by  making  too  free  with  the  milk  from  the 
cows ;  but  investigation  has  proved  that  charge  to 
be  groandlesst  inasmuch  as  the  animal  is  not  sup- 
plini  by  nature  with  the  means  of  committing  such 
a  robbery. — See  a  vindication  of  the  hedgehog  from 
this  accusation,  Gentleman's  Magazine^  vol.  xlix., 
p.  395. 

^  It  appears,  however,  that  cranes^  as  well  as 


twoMf  have,  comparatively  lately,  been  found  in  the 
fens. 

By  the  Fen  laws,  passed  at  the  "  court  view  of  free 
pledges,  and  court-leet  of  the  East,  West,  and 
North  Fens,  with  their  members,  held  at  Revesby, 
1 9th  October,  1780,"  it  was  decreed  that  "  no 
person  shall  bring  up,  or  take  any  twan*9  eggs,  or 
crane's  eggSf  or  young  birds  of  that  kindf  in  pain  of 
forfeiting  for  every  offence  three  shillings  and  four 
pence.*' 


an  banished  liam  tJieir  ancient  Jiome  by  the  ruthless  band  of  man,  and  the 

sbaiidman  aud  the  aliepherd  have  usurped  the  places  of  Uie  fowler  and  fisher- 

I  decoys   iu   the   East  Fen  were  formerly  objects  of  great  iuterest  to 

av-^..ers,  and  productive  of  nrncb  profit  to  their  proprietors-     The  fowls  taken 

=*  principally  the  wild-duck  or  mallard,  tlie  teal,  and  the  red-headed  widgeon 

Y-     A  good  account  of  these  decoys,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  birds 

vere  secured^  is  given  in  Oldfield's  "  History  of  WainfleeL"     In  one  reason »  a 

'  years  previous  to  the  Inclosure  of  the  Fens,  ten  decoySj  five  of  which  were 

the  parish  of  Friskney,  furnished  31,200  ducks,  widgeon,  and  teal  for  the 

ndon  market^     FuiXKR  saysj  "  Lincolnshire  mav  be  called  the  apiary  of 

;land,  for  the  wild-fowl  therein  :    3000  mallards    have   been   taken   at   a 

piught'*     A  large  tree,  which  formerly  stood  on  the  western  border  of  the 

ish  of  Leakoj  and  nearly  adjoining  the  higliroad  from  Leveiton,  was,  for  a 

long  time,  the  resort  of  a  very  considerate  number  of  tliat  comparatively 

bird,  the  heron.     They  used  to  aiTive  in  February  to  rei>air  their  nests; 

f  riettied  there  in  spring,  raissed  their  yoong,  and  left  the  place  in  the  antumup 

5  tree  was  literally  covered  with  their  nests;    it  was  taken    down  about 

anty-five  years  a^o.     Mr,  Pennant  says,  that  "  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 

■e  are  two  species  of  herons,  the  crested  one  being  only  the  male  of  the 

ST."     We  well  remember  hearing  that  singular  and  solitary  bird,  the  bittern, 

ch  the  country  people  used  to  call  the  hutf^r-hump,  uttering  its  melancholy 

xnniTig^  from  the  low  reedy  parts   of  tlie  then  unin closet!  7«^*,  or  open 

jws,  of  this  neighbourhood*     We  do  not  know  by  what  means  this  bird 

ced  the  immejise  body  of  sound  which  it  fretpiendy  utteretl ;  but  we  believe 

I  ihe  idea  expressed  by  the  autlior  of  the  "  Seasons,"  that  it,  **  With  bill 

Iphed,  shook  the  surrounding  marsh,"  has  more  of  poetry  Uian  truth  in  it. 

bird  itself,  however,  has  become  a  vara  avis^  and  we  might  almost  as  soon 

«£pect  to  find  a  bustard  on  Lineobi  Heath,  as  a  bittern  in  the  Fen  district  of 

Holland.* 

The  following  curious  document,  which  refers  to  the  swannery  formerly  on 
the  Witham,  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
district,  especially  as  a  note  on  the  preceding  page  tells  us  that  swans  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  about  seventy  years  ago :  — 

"These  ordinances  were  made  24th  day  of  May,  iu  the  15  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sove- 
reign Lord  King  Henry  the  Vlllth  (1624),  by  the  Lord  Sir  Ctofer  Wyllaby,  Sir  Edward 
Dimock,  Mr.  Qoodervcke,  Robert  Barret,  Pryor  of  Bardney,  Mr.  Cheston,  Mr.  Pennington, 
and  other  justices  of  peace,  and  commissioners,  appointed  bv  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 
for  the  confirmation  and  the  preservation  of  his  Highness  game  of  Swans  and  signets,  of 
his  stream  of  Witham,  within  his  county  of  Lincoln,  with  all  other  cryckes,  or  syckes,  or 


*  Oldfield's  Wainfieet^  p.  180,  and  appendix, 
p.  2.  In  these  times  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  has  been 
observed  passing  along  from  the  noith  and  north- 
east into  the  East  Fen,  in  a  continuous  stream,  for 
eight  hours  together. 

*  At  the  wedding-dinner  of  Gervas  Clifton  and 
Mary  Neville,  the  following  articles  and  their  prices 
occur,  A.D.  1530  : — 

12  swans,  every  swan  6«. 

8  cranes,  every  crane  3a.  4d. 

16  hearon-sews,  every  one  12(2. 

10  butters  (bitterns),  every  one  14d. 

2  goiles  of  sturgeon,  6s.  each. 

At  the  same  dinner  oxen  were  charged  305.  each,  a 
calf,  35.,  alamb,  Is.  6d.,  a  weather,  2s.  4(/.,  chickens, 
l8d.  the  dozen,  wheat,  1 8s.  the  quarter,  malt,  14s. 
the  quarter.    The  comparative  value  of  the  birds 


may  be  thus  ascertained. — Peck's  Desiderata  Cmrm 
iosOf  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

In  the  Percy  Household  Book,  anno  1512,  the 
lapwing  was  called  a  toype,  and  sold  for  Id.  each. 
This  bird  is  now  called  a  pye  wype  in  Lincolnshire. 
Wipa  is  still  its  Swedish  name.  At  this  time 
knotts  and  dotterells  also  sold  for  Id.  each.  Sea* 
gulls t  plovers,  woodcocks,  and  redshankes  for  l^d. 
each;  pigeons,  temes,  and  ''snipes,"  3  for  Id. 
Styntes  (also  called  purres),  6  for  Id.  Ruffes  and 
rees,  and  partridges,  were  2d.  each.  Bitterns, 
kyrlews  and  hearon  seweys^  and  peacocks  (no  pea- 
hens to  be  bought),  12d.  each.  The  bustard  is 
mentioned,  but  no  price  fixed,  being  '*  but  for  my 
lord's  own  mess  at  principal  feastes,and  none  other 
tyme,  except  my  lord's  commandment  be  otber- 
wysc." — Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p.  311. 
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diches,  that  do  ascend  4r  descend  to  or  from  the  said  stream  of  Witham,  viz.  from  a  breges 
called  Boston  breges,  unto  the  head  of  the  said  stream,  with  all  other  moats,  ponds,  and 
diches,  within  the  said  county,  within  the  compass  of  the  said  stream,  and  in  the  parts  of 
Kesteven,  of  whose  groimds  soever  they  be,  either  lords  spiritual  or  temporal,  or  other  of 
the  King's  subjects  of  what  degree  soever  they  be  of,  and  also  for  the  keeping  of  the  game 
of  his  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  other  of  his  subjects  that  have  swans  and  signets 
on  the  same  stream,  or  waters,  and  the  liberties  thereof,  or  franchises  of  the  same ;  and 
also  for  conservation  of  fishing,  or  fowhng  with  any  nets,  or  dogs,  or  for  laying  of  any 
dunings,  or  oyes,  nets,  or  for  setting  of  any  lime  twigs,  or  any  other  enging  of  the  same 
stream,  or  waters,  or  within  the  liberties  of  the  same,  or  for  making  of  fish-garths,  or  for 
making  of  pits  and  ponds  for  steping  of  hemp  or  fiax,  in  the  same  stream  or  waters,  whereby 
the  said  stream  or  waters  may  be  corrupted,  otherwise  than  as  appointed  by  law,  or  statutes 
of  this  realm. 

"  2.  Ordains  that  no  swannerd  shall  be  appointed  without  the  King's  swanner's  licence, 
under  penalty  of  40*. 

'*  3.  Ordains  that  the  King's  swannerd  may  discharge  any  other  swannerd  at  will,  and  that 
if  such  swannerd  so  discharged  continue  to  act,  he  shall  be  fined  6«.  each  time. 

"  4.  Orders  that  no  signets  shall  be  marked  before  midnsummer  each  yeai*,  under  a  for- 
feiture to  the  King  or  his  deputy  of  3«.  4d.  for  each  signet  marked  previously  to  that  day. 

^  5.  Every  swannerd  is  to  attend  upon  the  King's  swannerd  when  summoned,  under  a 
penalty  of  6s.  8d.  for  default. 

^  6.  The  King's  swannerd  to  keep  a  book  of  marks,  and  none  to  have  marks  but  free- 
holders, and  with  the  assent  of  three  of  the  company,  and  no  new  mark  to  be  hurtful  to 
any  old,  under  penalty  of  40s. 

**  7.  None  to  have  any  swan  book,  but  the  King's  swannerd,  under  forfeiture  of  40*. 

"  8.  Owner's  swanners,  and  swans  to  be  registered  by  the  King's  swannerd,  no  swannerd 
to  have  above  four  masters,  penalty  3s.  4d. 

**  9.  A  brood  of  swans  havmg  no  swannerd  with  them,  but  having  a  mark  in  the  bool^ 
the  King  shall  have  one,  and  the  young  ones  are  to  be  marked  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
ones  that  are  with  the  brood.  But  if  their  mark  be  not  in  the  book,  then  the  whole  shall 
be  seized  for  the  King :  all  flying  swans  are  also  to  be  seized  for  the  King. 

**  10.  Blunder  marks  and  double  marks  are  to  be  seized  and  mark^  with  the  King's 
mark,  unless  the  owner  be  found.  Every  swannerd  to  obey  these  articles,  imder  forfeiture 
of40«. 

'^  11.  Orders  that  no  owners  shall  depart  before  the  King's  swanner  hath  ended  marking, 
penalty,  6s.  Sd. 

"  12.  None  before  or  after  marking,  to  take  any  swans  but  in  the  presence  of  the  King's 
swanner,  and  two  others,  or  three  owners,  penalty,  40*. 

^13.  All  swanners  to  feed  and  breed  in  all  places  without  interruption.  Penalty  for 
destroying  a  swan's  nest,  breaking  their  eggs,  or  killing  a  swan,  51, 

"  14.  No  thatch,  reeds,  or  grass,  to  be  cut  within  40  feet  of  a  swan's  nest,  or  of  the 
stream,  under  forfeiture  of  40*. 

"  15.  The  King's  swannerd  with  two  others,  to  row  anywhere  to  look  for  swans,  without 
interruption. 

"16.  None  to  set  nets,  snares,  &c.,  nor  shoot  with  hand  gun  or  cross-bow  on  the 
Witham,  between  Mav-day  and  Lammas,  under  forfeiture  of  the  tning  set,  or  6*.  Sd. 

"  17.  No  hemp  or  flax  to  be  steeped  within  40  feet  of  the  Witham,  nor  any  dirt  or  filth 
thrown  in,  or  encroachment  made  on  the  same,  under  forfeiture  of  40*. 

"  18.  Power  given  to  the  King's  swannerd  or  his  deputy,  to  seize  and  distrain  for  for- 
feitures, and  persons  giving  information  of  finable  offences,  to  have  one  moiety  of  the  fine." 

By  a  statute  of  22  of  Edward  IV.  it  was  ordained, — 

"  that  none  shall  have  any  mark,  or  game  of  swans,  unless  he  may  dispend  five  marks 
yearly,  and  if  he  do,  his  mark  to  be  forfeited  and  seized,  the  one  moiety  to  the  King,  the 
other  to  the  seizer,  having  five  marks  land." 

The  statute  11  Henry  VII.  ordained  "  that  stealing  or  taking  of  swans'  eggs, 
shall  have  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  make  fine  at  the  King's  will." 

Amongst  other  marks  in  the  roll,  were  those  of  the  following  persons:  — 
The  King,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  William  Langton,  William  Brand,  W.  Holland, 
Jos.  Skinner,  Gregorie  Tonnard,  John  Hall,  Anthony  Robinson,  Nicholas 
Robinson,  W.  Dymocke,   the  Abbey  of  Swineshead,  W.  Grantam,   Richard 
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More,  Stephen  Carritt,  Lord  Lawarre>  Thomas  Blissbcrr^  John  Knight,  and 
Jolin  Durby, 

It  apwitrs  from  tlie  roll  of  marka*  tJjat  the  King's  swans  were  doubly  marked, 
and  had  wiiat  was  called  two  nicks  or  notches.  The  Kev.  Stephen  W'eAton^  in 
a  note  reapecting  this  roll,  siippases  that  from  thb  has  arisen  the  TH^ell-known 
sign  of  ''  The  Suan  with  Two  Necks,"  originaUj,  the  swan  iftith  t^vo  nickfi,  or 
the  King's  swan.* 

A  much  more  extensive  book  of  swan-marks  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  C, 
A.  Bkomkheat>  of  LincohL  This  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII^  and  contains 
the  swan-marks  of  899  j*er3oiia,  of  which  only  402  arc  now  perfect.  Sir  JosErff 
Banks's  liat,  prtniously  alluded  to,  is  dated  June  1570,  the  12th  of  ElizabctJL 
It  contained  only  ninety-seven  names,  but  they  were  all  those  of  Lincolnshire 
people-  Mr,  Bromehead^s  book  contains  tlie  names  of  Thomas  Kyme,  William 
Kyme,  Tnnnai-d,  Coppled^yke,  &c, 

'in  the  Corporation  Records^  1597,  it  ia  stated  that  a  present  was  sent  to  the 
Lord-treasurer  from  the  Corporation,  consisting  of  "  One  dozen  godwits^  five 
dozen  knots,  and  one  dozen  pewits."  This  shows  the  estimation  these  birda 
were  held  in  at  that  period.  The  knot  used  to  he  killed,  or  netted  and  fatted 
in  great  numbers  for  the  London  market^  even  as  recently  as  sixty  years  aga 
They  used  to  be  found  along  nearly  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  the  Scalp  to 
Wainfleet,  but  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Fclleb  says,  the  ''  knot 
or  knut  was  called  the  King's  bird,  and  had  been  sent  for  hither  from  Denmark 
for  the  use  of  Knut  or  Canute,  King  of  England,**  The  curlews  were  also  at 
that  time  very  plentiful ;  they  are  now  comparatively  scarce-  The  ancient 
rookeries  are  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  the  heronries  entirely  so.  MaOTies  u^ 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  but  they  have  aJso  very  much  decre^ised,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  high  thom-bedges,  in 
which  they  generally  built  their  nests.  The  woodpeckers,  formerly  rather 
numerous  in  tlie  district,  have  nearly  all  disappeai-ed,  and  so  also  have  the  large 
barn  and  tn.v  owls.     We  st:it<^  the  facts,  withrmt  kno^vinn;  anything  of  the  cause. 

We  believe  that  every  "  bird  of  song"  known  to  England,  with  the  exception 
of  the  nightingale,  may  be  found  in  this  district  Large  flocks  of  sea-birds, 
particularly  of  that  singularly  graceful  bird,  whether  in  flight  or  on  the  ground, — 
the  sea-mew, —  are  frequently  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  hooded  or  Danish  crow  is  a 
regular  winter  visitant,  as  are  also  large  flocks  of  fieldfares  and  other  birds  of 
passage.  The  starling  used  also  to  be  found  in  large  numbers,  but  it  is  now 
comparatively  scarce. 


I 


The  Fisn  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Fens  were  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
of  great  variety.  "  Pike,  perch,  ruff,  bream,  tench,  rud,  dace,  roach,  eels, 
turbott,  and  sticklebacks,"  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Pennant.  The  ancient 
proverb  of  "  Witham  pike,  none  like,"  arose  from  the  superior  flavour  and  size 
of  that  fish  which  the  Witham  produced. 

That  singular  fish,  the  burbout  or  eel-pout,  which  Phillips,  in  his  "  World 
of  Words,"  calls  the  quab  or  water-weasel^  used  also  to  be  found  rather  plentifully 
in  the  East  Fen,  but  has  now,  we  believe,  entirely  disappeared.  And  so  also 
has  that  link  between  the  fish  and  the  batrachia  s[>ccies,  the  siren,  a  variety  of 
which  used  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  East  Fen. 


^  Extracted  from  a  parchment  roll  of  ordinances 
rcppectinp  swans  on  the  river  Witham,  which,  with 
the  original  roll  of  swan  marks,  appertaining  to  the 
proprietors  on  the  said  stream,  was  communicated 


by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  read  before  them  18th  Janiuiry,  1810. 
— ArchixologiOf  vol.  xvi.  p.  153,  &c. 
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WnuAM  OP  Malmsbubt  (who  wrote  about  1140)  speaks  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  fish  in  the  Fens  in  his  time^  particularly  eels ;  he  also  mentions  pike^ 
perch,  and  roach,  and  adds,  "  moreover,  the  meers  are  so  covered  with  coots, 
and  ducks,  and  the  flashes  with  fowl,  that  in  moulting-time,  when  they  cannot 
fly,  they  take  two  or  three  thousand  at  a  draft  with  their  nets."  Although  the 
drainage  of  the  Fens  has  considerably  diminished  the  number  of  fish,  yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  above  species  may  still  be  found  in  the  drains,  ditches,  and 
ponds  of  the  district  The  sticklebacks  were  formerly  found  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, as  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  profit,  bemg  first  boiled  for  the  oil  they 
contained,  and  the  refuse  sold  to  the  farmer  for  manure.  They  were  so  numerous 
in  1799  in  the  East  and  West  Fens,  that  one  man  has  taken  100  bushels  in  a 
day.  The  Corporation  Records  make  frequent  mention  of  them.^  Fuller  calls 
thepikes  of  Lincolnshire  ^^  freah-^ater  wolves,^^ 

The  quantity  and  size  of  the  eels  which  are  frequently  caught  when  the 
water  in  the  drains  is  low,  or  the  drains  are  cleaned  out,  is  truly  surprising,  and 
taxes  even  credulity  to  believe.  The  principal  eel-season  is  in  September  and 
October.*  The  fisheries  on  the  Witham  were  very  famous  so  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Abbot  of  Bardney  had  eleven  fisheries  on  the  Witham 
about  1250,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Walter  de  Ga]mt;  and  the  monks 
of  Elirkstead  had  one  fishery,  the  donation  of  Philip  de  Kyme ;  and  at  that  early 
period  shell  and  sea-fish  were  furnished  to  the  monastic  tables  by  the  fishermen 
of  Boston.*  The  Lords  of  Dalby  had  a  fishery  in  the  East  Fen  17th  Richard 
IL  (1394),  which  was  rented  by  Walter  de  Randson  of  Friskney.* 

The  conger  eel  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  Witham ;  some  of  that  species, 
more  than  seven  feet  in  length,  have  been  caught  there.  Like  other  sea-fish, 
it  is  easily  caught  in  fresh  water,  where,  turning  languid  and  sickly,  it  runs 
ashore  upon  the  sands,  or  by  the  sides  of  the  river. 

Butts,  and  other  small  flat-fish,  are  generally  plentiful  in  Boston  Haven; 
sometimes  a  great  number  of  small  crabs  make  their  appearance  in  the  river, 
and  these  banish  or  destroy  the  flat-fish.  A  small  crab  will  fasten  itself  upon 
the  back  of  a  butt  or  other  fish,  and  quickly  destroy  it 

Oysters  were  formerly  very  plentiful  upon  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  ofi^  Salt- 
fleet,  the  beds  extending  ten  miles  from  the  shore.  About  seventy  years  ago  a 
severe  storm  destroyed  many  beds,  and  washed  the  oysters  on  shore,  where 
they  perished.  When  they  were  plentiful,  several  boats  from  Boston  were 
employed  in  the  trade,  and  before  the  great  beds  were  destroved,  one  boat  has 
dredged  up  17,000  oysters  in  a  day.  These  were  often  sold  at  that  time  in 
Boston  market  at  Id.  per  score ;  near  the  mouth  of  Wainfleet  Haven  were 
formerly  large  beds  of  oysters,  which  were  esteemed  superior  to  those  in  other 
parts.  London,  and  other  distant  places,  were  at  one  time  supplied  from  thence, 
but  now  the  fishermen  rarely  find  a  single  oyster.*  The  oysters  brought  into 
market  from  the  Boston  Deeps  have  diminished  full  two-thirds  in  quantity 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Very  good  oysters,  however,  are  now  found  plen- 
tifully in  Lynn  Deeps.^ 


*  1710.  The  fishers  for  sticklebacks  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  for  fishing  without  license,  and 
oorropting  the  water  with  the  oil  and  refuse  of  the 
■aid  fish.  1711.  The  duty  received  upon  the  stickle- 
back  fishery  for  the  year  was  111.  17«.  6d.  In  1712, 
3l.  was  paid  for  collecting  the  duty  upon  stickle- 
back oil.  In  1718,  the  duty  paid  in  was  8/.  179.  6d., 
and  in  1723  it  was  8/.  7«.  6d.  We  are  not  informed 
the  rate  of  duty,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  oil  produced. 

'  Eels  were  scarce  in  London  in  1666,  when 
PxpTS  **  bought  two  eeles  on  the  Thames,  for 
which  he  paid  ^J*^— Journal,  yoI.  i.  4to.  p.  456. 


^  Oliver's  Religious  Houses  on  the  Withamf 
p.  32. 

*  Oldfield's  WainJIeetf  p.  185. 

^  An  oyster-bed  is  called  a  Scalp  in  Scotland. — 
See  Johnson's  Notes  on  North  AmericOf  vol.  i. 
p.  138.  Can  the  part  of  the  Witham  called  the 
Scalp  derive  its  name  from  former  oyster-beds  in 
its  vicinity)? 

*  In  1732,  the  Corporation  directed  that  "no 
person,  not  being  a  freeman,  should  take  oysters 
upon  the  Scaulp^  or  any  fishery  belonging  to  the 
Corporation,  without  a  Ucense.'' 
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On  a  midiUe  sandj  called  the  Tofts^  there  were  formerly  very  extensive  beds  ■ 
cockles^  which  were  nearly  destroyed  by  a  severe  frost  about  sixty 
since,  and  occasioned  a  great  stench  for  some  weeks  afterwards,  notwithstanding 
tlie  beds  wore  covered  by  the  tide  every  twelve  hours.  Cockles  are  now  foand 
BB  plentifully  as  ever  in  Boston  Deeps^  and  larf^e  quantities  are  taken  into  the 
interior  for  sale.  Oysters  being  more  tender  and  susceptible  of  cold  tlian  cockles, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  great  beds  at  Wainfleet  were  also  destroyed  by  frost 
It  might  be  supposed  that  Iv  irig  in  deep  water,  they  would  not  feel  the  effect  of 
frost;  but  that  the  ground  under  water  is  aftecteSd  by  it  is  probable,  from  the 
accounts  of  fishermen,  who  state  that  in  frosty  weather,  and  at  the  depth  of 
aeven  fathoms,  they  can  perceive  the  bottom  much  harder  than  usual  by  the 
dredge  or  oyster-net  jumping  upon  it,  and  the  greater  difficulty  they  find  in 
raising  up  the  oysters. 


"  Musseia  are  found  in  Boaton  Deepa^  lymg  m  beds  of  very  conrndemble  extent.  ThesQ 
drying,  aa  tho  tide  ebbs  out,  the  fisbemieii  begin  to  gather ;  and  before  thu  next  floods  one 
man  wiil  collect  mviy  bualiela.  But  what  are  brought  to  Btiston  and  the  adjiic^ut  towns 
ore  trifling  in  compariHOu  with  the  quantity  Ciirried  a^vay  by  VGj«*t*l3  from  Burljngt<>n,  Filey 
Bay,  Scarborough,  and  other  [^lacee  upou  the  YorkalnrG  coast.  Not  fewer  thun  tQty  TeWa 
come  tmnually  from  tbeae  parts  for  nius^ts^  and  it  19  ostimatod  that  they  do  not  tak«i  awi^ 
in  tho  season  less  tl^ian  1200  totia.  With  theae  the  gahermen  return  aa  quickly  ua  poaaih^ 
lest  the  muasek  shouM  porisli,  and  the  object  of  the  voyago  be  loat.  At  their  return  honje 
the  fiaheniicn  deposit  the  mussels  upon  tho  Bands  or  (imong  tho  rooks,  about  low  water 
mark,  whorv,  being  again  wa^hod  and  noariabed  by  their  proper  element,  tht*y  are  tak«u 
occasionally  t<>  be  used  as  bait  for  tho  end- fishery  oti  tho  Dogger  aiid  Well  banksi,  Whon 
tiio  weather  provob  stormy  immediately  after  the  mufiwls  ar**  deposited ^  tliey  are  froqncntJy 
Bwept  away  by  the  sTit^ge  of  the  aea  ;  but  if  it  remain  tine  for  two  days,  they  will  so  strongly 
£»3ten  Ihem^lvea  to  the  shure,  or  to  tho  rocka,  that  a  heavy  sea  cannot  detach  them*'^* 

This  was  the  state  and  manner  of  the  mussel-Bshery  in  1810 ;  since  then  the 
busincas,  ao  far  as  respects  BostoD,  has  very  materially  altc^redp  The  present 
great  trade  in  mussels  (1855)  commenced  in  1850.  As  much  as  50L  a-week  has 
been  paid  by  one  fisherman  for  carriage  of  mussels  to  Leeds,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, &c,  the  rate  for  carriage  being  IL  per  ton.  They  are  put  up  in 
bags  containing  two  bushels  each,  and  about  2000  bushels  are  sent  westward 
every  week.  The  price  at  Boston  is  1*.  the  bushel,  and  they  are  sold  to  the 
retailer  in  the  interior  at  from  2^.  3d.  to  2«.  6d,  per  bushel,  ana  are  resold  to  the 
consumer  at  from  3s.  to  Ss,  6<L  the  bushel.  About  fifty  sail  of  fishing-boats, 
of  from  four  to  fourteen  tons  burden,  are  mostly  employed  in  the  mussel- 
fishery.  In  September  1853,  it  was  stated  that  a  hundred  tons  of  mussels  per 
week  were  exported  to  the  inland  towns.  The  mussels  are  principally  found  on 
the  banks  in  the  Deeps  called  the  Tofts,  very  few  on  the  Clays.* 

Herrings  are  principally  caught  upon  a  sand  named  the  Herring-hill,  which 
lies  nearly  opposite  to  Freiston,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a  channel 
called  the  Clays ;  but  they  are  also  caught  upon  the  main  shore,  and  as  high  up 
as  Fosdyke.  The  Herring-hill  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Upon  it  are  fixed  about  a  thousand  stakes,  in  length 
about  ten  feet,  and  placed  about  nine  feet  asunder.  The  fishermen  secure 
their  nets  to  these  stakes,  each  net  being  fastened  to  about  eight  or  ten  stakes, 
and  thus  the  number  of  nets  spread  at  one  time  is  nearly  one  hundred. 

It  is  not  until  the  herrings  have  quitted  the  Yarmouth  fishing-ground  and  the 


I 


^  This  was  written  by  Mr.  Chapman  about 
1810. 

'  The  Corporation  Records  state  that  in  1777 
mussels  were  much  sought  after  as  an  article  of 
trade  y  and  the  marshal  of  the  Admiralty  used  to 


receive  between  3/.  and  4/.  per  year,  for  coUectini 
the  duties  due  to  the  Corporation  from  m\ 
vessels  comine  into  the  port.    In  1780, 
money  was  ordered  to  be  collected. 
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nortli  coast,  that  they  make  their  appearance  in  Boston  Deeps;  and  this  nsnallj 
happens  about  the  end  of  November,  when  the  fishery  commences  here,  and 
continues  until  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March.  The  herrings  are  carried 
up  the  channel  with  the  flood-tide ;  and,  as  they  return  with  the  ebb,  which 
sets  directly  across  this  hill,  they  get  entangled  by  the  gills  in  the  meshes  of 
the  nets,  and  hang  there  till  daylight ;  as  soon  after  that  as  the  tide  will  permit, 
the  fishermen  attend  to  collect  the  herrings.  Such  great  numbers  of  herons, 
cormorants,  gulls,  and  other  voracious  birds,  hover  around  this  Herring-hill, 
that,  were  the  fishermen  to  neglect  the  proper  times  of  tide  and  daylight,  the 
herrings  would  be  quickly  devoured,  and  the  nets  materially  injurei  The 
darkest  nights  and  most  stormy  weather  promise  the  greatest  quantity  of 
herrings;  and  at  such  times  it  is  not  unusual  to  take  50,000  in  one  night 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  hill.  The  Boston  market  is  very  plentifmly 
supplied  with  herrings  during  the  season,  and  from  thence  they  are  conveyed 
to  various  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Besides  what  are  sent  up  to 
Boston,  supplies  are  taken  to  Hull  and  Lynn;  and  the  season  being  over  at 
Yarmouth,  they  are  frequently  sent  to  that  market  The  shoals  of  herrings 
visiting  the  Deeps  began  verv  sensibly  to  diminish  about  1812.  They  reap- 
peared again  in  the  winter  of  1820  in  such  large  quantities,  that  40,000  were 
taken  by  one  vessel  in  a  single  day,  and  were  sold  in  Boston  for  one  shilling  a 
bushel.^  Herrings  have  very  materially  diminished  in  number  in  Boston  Deeps 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  At  one  time  as  many  as  100,000  were 
caught  in  a  morning  during  the  three  weeks  preceding  Christmas.  The  idea 
that  the  herring  is  a  migratory  fish  has  been  lately  very  decidedly  controverted 
by  Mr.  Yarrell  and  other  naturalists.*  It  was  regarded  by  one  writer  upon 
the  subject,'  as 

''a  wonderful  and  rare  providence  that  the  herrings  have  their  constant  course  once  a-year 
round  this  island,  and  that  about  the  autumnal  equinox  they  begin  to  keep  their  quarters 
on  these  coasts.''^ 

Mr.  Pennant  established  the 

''general  currency  of  this  erroneous  piece  of  natural  history.  His  idea  that  their  grand 
armv  starting  from  the  Arctic  Circle  is  spUt  by  the  Shetland  Islands  into  two  divisions,  one 
of  which  traverses  the  east,  the  other,  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  quietly  met  by 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Yarrell,  that  the  herring  does  not  aboxmd  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is 
true  that  herrings  are  to  be  caught  later  and  later  in  the  season  (with  several  exceptions, 
however)  as  we  go  southwards  ;  but  the  theory  thence  deduced  by  Pennant  only  shows 
the  danger  of  forming  hasty  conclusions  from  a  regular  consecutiveness  of  any  set  of  events. 
Fishermen  have  long  known  that  the  herrings  taken  off  the  north  of  Scotland  late  in  the 
spring,  off  Yorkshire  in  summer,  and  on  the  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  coasts  in  autumn 
and  winter,  are  quite  different  fish — permanenUt^  different  as  varieties  of  the  species,  and  not 
portions  of  the  same,  or  similar  shoals.  They  do  migrate,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  from  the  deep 
to  ^e  shallow  waters  of  their  respective  stations,  on  each  of  which  the  catch  is  peculiar  and 
also  unchangeable  in  its  characteristics.*'  * 

Upon  the  sands  in  Boston  Deeps  are  found  great  numbers  of  solens,  or 
razor-shells.  These  are  about  five  inches  long,  and  being  seldom  seen  here, 
even  by  fishermen,  in  any  other  state  than  lying  ou  the  sands,  open  and  empty, 
some  have  believed  that  they  never  contained  any  fish.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, these  fish  are  well  known,  and  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  are 
frequently  carried  in  baskets  for  sale,  and  are  regarded  as  being  much  superior 

*  Morning  Chronicle,  December  6th,  1830.  I        >  Mr.  Jeakk8. 

^  See  Dickens'  Household  Words,  January  ISth,  *  The  Eastern  coasts  of  England. 

1853.  *  DlCKBKS,  p.  435. 
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to  the  cockle  in  flavoun     The  solen  ts  not  caught  unthout  considerable  difficulty, 

and  licnce  may  have  arisen  tlie  mistake  about  iL    This  fish  buries  it^ell'  in  the 
Bond,  with  one  end  of  tlic  shell  just  even  with  the  surface ;  and,  on  the  approach 

an  enemy,  it  strikes  downward,  working  its  way  to  a  conBiderable  depth. 

Shrimps  are  caught  in  snch  immense  quantities  in  Boston  Deeps,  that  they 

'm  a  very  considerable  article  of  trade  for  the  London  market  The  ehrimps 
vaugbt  hero  are  of  very  superior  quality.  It  is  said,  that  the  carriaoe  of  shrimps 
from  Boston  to  London  has  amounted  in  one  year  to  lOOOi* 

This  was  written  in  1819.     Atpreseut  (1854)  the  principal  part  of  thedbrimttt 

ought  to  Boston  is  found  on  the  sand  called  the  Maytail  or  Gatte,  in  the 

eeps;  and  as  many  are  caught  as  in  1819j  and  of  as  good  a  quality;  they  are 
DOW  principally  found  more  westwardly  than  formerly. 

Soles,  of  a  very  excellent  quality,  hat  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  found  more 
flonthwardly,  are  caught  in  Boston  and  Lynn  Deeps;  the  quantity  found  has 

tcrially  diminished  during  the  last  ten  years^     Smelts  were  found  in  tolerably 

^  quantities  in  Wyberton  Roads;  they  have  latterly  become  more  scarce; 
.  the  same  may  be  said  of  sprats, 

!rabs  of  an  excellent  quality  are  found,  priucipally  at  Cromer,  and  a  few 
ut  Skegness. 

rttnrgeons  are  occasionally  caught  in  the  Witham,     This  fish  was  formerly 
(da*'  fish-royal,"  and  was  granted  by  charter  to  the  Mayor  and  burgesses 
lie  borough.     In  1662,  a  fisherman  of  Frampton  was  paid  20s,  '*for  his  pains 
«ij  laking  a  sturgeon^  and  bringing  the  same  to  Boston*"* 

Whales  have  been  frequently  stranded  upon  the  shores  of  the  estuarj-,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston-  The  first  upon  record  was  "cast  up  on  the  Long 
Washes,"  in  1605;  and  occasioned  a  great  controversy  between  **  tlie  Queen 
and  the  Corporation,"  and  between  "the  Lord  Admiral  and  the  Corporation," 
respecting  the  right  of  possession.  The  Corporation  Records  contain  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  special  references  to  this  "greate  fishe/'  Three  meetings  between 
the  Maj^or  and  a  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Sir  Robert  Winglield,  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  and  the  High  Admiral,  were  held  at  Spalding;  and  six 
journeys  to  London  were  taken  to  consult  with  Lord  Burleigh  and  others. 
The  controversy  was  decided  at  last  in  favour  of  the  Corporation,  The  pro* 
duco  was  six  tons  of  oil,  which  was  sold  In  London  for  106i  5j-  This  amount 
probably  included  the  cash  paid  for  the  ^^  whales  Jinnea.^  The  bones  sold  for 
445.  The  expenses  attending  the  business  were  probably  more  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fish.  Another  whale  was  cast  up  on  Sutton  Sand  in  1620,  and 
another  suit  ensued  "  betweene  Boston  and  the  Lynne  men,"  which  also  ended 
in  favour  of  Boston. 

In  1665,  a  large  whale,  of  the  species  called  the  Grampus,  was  taken  off 
Gedney  parish ;  it  was  claimed  by  the  Corporation  of  Boston  on  account  of  their 
Admiralty  jurisdiction.' 

In  1778,  a  whale,  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  having  come  aground  by  the  fall 
of  the  tide,  was  caught  near  Clayhole,  by  the  crew  of  the  Boston  revenue  cutter, 
assisted  by  some  pilots;  a  second  was  taken  in  January  1794,  and  a  third  was 
caught  opposite  Freiston  shore  in  1798. 


I 


I 

I 
I 


*  '*  Shrimps  from  Lyon  to  London  in  one  season, 
or  within  the  year,  between  60  and  70  tons  weight. 
Seventy-two  baskets  a>week,  upon  an  average,  each 
of  40  lbs.  weight,  have  been,  we  are  told,  sent  from 
hence  by  the  coaches  to  London,  which  in  the  year 
amounts  to  66  tons  17  cwt.  16  lbs.  It  is  supposed 
that  no  other  port  or  place  in  the  kingdom  has  ever 
supplied  the  metropolis  with  so  large  a  quantity ; 
and  that  Boston,  though  it  is  known  to  deal  largely 


in  the  same  line,  yet  falls  short  of  the  quantity  here 
specified." — Richards*  History  qfLynm,  p.  1170, 
vol.  ii. 

'  The  sturgeon  was  regarded  as  a  royal  fish  all 
along  the  coast;  since  in  1537  an  actkm  was 
brought  in  the  King's  name  against  Sir  Christopher 
Ayscough,  knight,  fer  appropriating  a  sturgeon  to 
his  own  use,  within  the  Loroship  of  Clee. 

'  Corporation  ReeordM. 
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Another  was  foand  near  the  Bar  Sand^  In  the  Deeps,  in  Jane  1847,  the 
skeleton  of  which  was  53  feet  6  inches  long,  and  the  tail  13  feet  4  inches  broad, 
firom  tip  to  tip.  A  younger  and  much  smaller  one  was  found  near  the  same 
place  in  1850. 

Boston  was  evidently  famed  for  its  fish  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  Corporation  Records  inform  us,  that  presents  of  fish  were 
finequently  made  at  that  period  to  distinguished  persons.  In  1613,  ovsters  and 
fish  were  presented  to  my  **Lord  of  Rutland."  In  1615,  a  keg  of  sturgeon 
and  other  fish  were  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  In  1622,  sturgeon  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  and  other  persons.  In  1652,  sturgeon  and  other 
fish  to  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  and,  in  1664,  a  keg  of  sturgeon  to  the  Earl  of 
Lindsey. 

A  narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  was  found  upon  the  sands  at  Freiston  shore,  in 
February  1800.     The  length  of  this  fish  was  18  feet,  that  of  its  horn  7}  feet^ 

The  reptile  and  insect  varieties  of  animated  nature  found  in  the  district  do 
not  present  anything  peculiar.  We  do  not  know  that  a  single  noxious  or  veno- 
mous species,  m  either  class,  is  to  be  met  with. 

The  carriage  of  fish  from  Boston  to  London  and  the  western  markets  amounts 
to  about  3000L  per  annum. 


Although  this  district  does  not  contain  much  fine  wood,  or  any  extensive 
plantations,  yet  it  cannot  justly  be  termed  a  bare  or  naked  country.  The  ash, 
the  elm,*  the  chestnut,  the  sycamore,  and  the  willow,  may  be  found  in  consider- 
able numbers ;  and  the  hedges  of  the  inclosures,  which  are  principally  composed 
of  whitethorn,  may,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  vie,  in  point  of  luxuri- 
ance and  beauty,  with  those  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Fences  of  this 
description  were  generally  planted  in  the  new  inclosures,  and  have  given  a 
very  pleasant  aspect  to  the  country.  The  following  trees  and  shrubs  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  district.  The  alder,  aspen,  beech,  birch,  buckthorn,  bullace, 
crab,  elder,  hawthorn,  hazel,  hornbeam,  lime,  linden,  maple,  oak,  poplar, 
sloe,  &c 

Almost  every  species  of  iruit  and  vegetable  g^erally  cultivated  in  England 
is  produced  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  market  at  Boston  yields  to  few  in 
the  country  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  these  articles. 


Dr.  Patbick  Blaib,  of  whom  a  short  biographical  sketch  has  been  riven  (see 

I  446),  enumerates  the  following  as  some  of  the  ^^  more  rare  English  plants" 

overed  by  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston. 

Abstnthium  Mabttimum.     Artemisia  maritima  (Linnjbus)  Sea    Wormwood. 

Dr.  Blaib  gives  a  long  and  minute  description  of  this  plant,  though  not  rare, 

and  enumerates  the  several  varieties  of  the  species.     He  says, — 

"It  is  usually  substituted  for  the  ABSTNTmuM  Ponticum,  Artemisia  Pantica  (LisiSfJKUB\ 
Boman  Wormwood^  which,"  he  adds,  "  is  only  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  might,  by  a  littlo 
industry,  be  rendered  equally  common  and  plentiful,  and  be  much  more  grateful  to  the 
taste  than  the  sea  wormwood,  which,  in  its  several  varieties,  is  found  in  all  places  near 
Boston,  especially  by  the  sides  of  the  river  Wit  ham,  and  on  the  sea-banks." 


*  The  Author  hegs  to  acknowledge  the  very 
material  assistance  which  he  has  derived  firom  the 
MS.  collections  of  the  late  W.  Chapman,  Esq.  in 
this  account  of  the  Boston  fisheries. 


'  The  elms  in  this  neighbourhood  grow  well 
until  the^r  attain  a  certain  age  and  size,  when  they 
almost  uniformly  begin  to  decay  and  become  hollow. 
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rMTHTDM,  Dwarf  Wormwood f 


■hanka  between  Bostou  imd  W^berton,  and  from  the  south  end  of  Bootoa 

:>waT(i9  Skirbeck  chutx^h.    On  the  8da-aide  tow^rda  FreistoUj  and  ou  ib« 

I  aide  towards  Holbeaoh." 


J      £  Tbipouum  (Ldttt^us),  Star  Wort, 


I 


lost  plentiTulIj  along  all  the  B(^a-coast  in  Holland  in  Lincolnahine;  oo  the  aidof 
s  and  drains.    It  dc'lights  in  nioiat  places,  overdowcd  bj  the  tide.*^ 

Atriplex  MAJtrraiA  Bostoniensis,   Atripkx  erecta  (Lin^^ub),  Sea  Pur^l^me  of 
lAiK,  who  says, — 

i^  a  to  have  diaoorered  this  plant  was  Dr.  Plukenet,  about  forty  yea  raagtv, 

I  fs^aiA  siri-fi-uij^if  n^ittv^liTTOTvl   nrttTiin  ^  milc  of  Bo^ton.     I  tiiarovercd  it 

mile  of  Boston,  about  el  bow-^hot  from 

jii-bank  towarda  Skirbock  Church.     It  hw 

—  ru.«7  Mij*.  »  to  what  fftfJtiw  thifl  pkut  belonged  ;  but^ 

-|  PUuiiantJi^o  u.  .^  tjtructurc,  J  i         it  to  Atriplei.    There  is  reason  to  boli£T« 

1  poculiai'  to  Boaton^  at  Icajat  by  miat  hi^  yet  been  obj^rved.^* ' 

^ATiCE  LmoHiuji  (Ldw^us),  &a  Lavender,  Thrift;  on  each  side  the  rirer 

LET  mentions  the  following  rare  plants  in  this  neighbourhood : —       m 
.„   ^  /e^j  with  gilded  leaves  and  white  berries  in  Boston  Fen  Ends ;  and  | 
^^oed  Whitlow  Grass;''  (uid,  among  the  sea-plants.  Sea  Wormwood^  Scurvy 
^>  "  Eritlanum  m^irinutn  and  AtHpUx  maHnum.^ 


4 


The  folloi\ing  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  native  plants  of  the  district,  including 
the  meadow  and  pasture  herbage:  — 


Indigenous  Plants  found  in  the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck, 


English  Names. 
Agrimony. 
Arrow  Head. 

Arum,  Cuckow-pint,  or  Wake  Robin. 
Avens,  or  Bennet 
Bartsia  (Red). 
Bed  Straw. 
Bent  Grass. 
Bindweed. 
Blackberry. 
Blackthorn. 
Borage. 
Bramble. 
Brome  Grass. 
Brooklime,  or  Water  Speedwell. 


Botanical  Names. 
Agrimonia  Eupatoria. 
Sagittaria  sagittifoUa. 
Arum  maculatuuL 
Dryas  vel  Geum  urbanum. 
Bartsia  odontites. 
GaUum  veriun  et  erectum. 
Agrostis  canina  et  vulgaris. 
Convolvulus  arvensis  et  sepium. 
Rubus  fructicosus. 
Prunus  spinosa. 
Borago  officinalis. 
Rubus  idaeus. 

Bromus  asper,  arvensis,  et  mollis. 
Veronica  Beccabunga. 


•  In  Withering's  Arrangement  of  British 
PlantSf  by  Dr.  Macgillivray  (1848),  p.  385. 
Atriplex  erecta  is  given.  "This,"  he  says,  *•  is  very 
raie,  and  mentions  Battersea  Fields  near  London  as 
one  of  its  localities.    This  is,  probably,  the  Atriplex 


maritima  Bostoniensis  of  Blair,  as  the  description 
which  Withering  gives  of  it  agrees  very  nearly 
with  the  figure  in  Dr.  Flukbnet's  Phjfto^aptua 
(Table  xxxvi.  figure  1),  where  he  calls  it,  **  Hamitus 
humiUs  erecta.*^ 
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English  Names. 
Bryony. 

„       (Black> 
Bugle. 

Bugloss  (Viper's). 
BuB,  or  Club  Rush. 
Burdock. 
Butter  Bur. 
Butter  Cup. 
Campion  (White). 
Carrot  (Wild> 
Carrawav.* 

Cat's  Tail  Rush^  or  Reed  Mace. 
Celandine. 
Celery  (Wild> 
ChamomUe  (Wad> 
Charlock. 
Chickweed. 
Cleavers. 
Clover. 

Cocksfoot  Grrass. 
Cockle  (Com). 
Colts-foot« 
Comfrey. 
Cotton  Grass. 
„      Thistle. 
Couch  Grass. 
Cow  Parsley. 

„     Parsnip. 
Cowslip. 
Cranesoill. 
Crosswort. 
Crowsfoot 
Cuckoo  Flower. 
Daisy. 

„      Ox-Eye  or  Dog  Daisy. 
Dandelion. 
Dewberry. 
Dog  Rose. 
Dogtail  Grass. 
Duckweed. 
Eyebright 
Featherfoil. 
Feverfew. 
Fescue  Grass. 
Figwort. 
Flax  (Purging). 


Botanical  Name& 
Brionea  dioica. 
Tamus  communis. 
Aju^a  reptans. 
Echium  vulgare. 
Scirpus  (several  varieties). 
Arctium  lappa. 
Petasites  vulgaris. 
Ranunculus  bulbosus. 
Lychnis  vespertina,  or  dioica. 
Daucus  carota. 
Carum  Carui,  seu  vulgare. 
Typha  latifolia  et  angustifolia. 
Chelidonium  minus. 
Apium  graveolens. 
Matricaria  Chamomilla. 
Sinapis  arvensis. 
Stellaria  media. 
Galium  Aparine. 
Trifolium     repens,     ochroleucum    et 

pratense. 
Dactylis  glomerata. 
Agrostemma  GKthago. 
Tussilago  Farfara. 
Sjnnphytum  officinale. 
Eriophorum  angustifolium. 
Onopordum  Acanthium. 
Triticum  repent: 
Myrrhis. 

Heraclium  Sphondylium. 
Primula  veris. 
Geranium  pratense  et  molle. 
Galium  palustre. 
Ranunculus  repens  et  arvensis. 
Cardamine  pratensis. 
Bellis  perennis. 

Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemnm. 
Leontodon  Taraxacum  et  palustre. 
Rubus  caesius. 
Rosa  canina. 

Cynosurus  cristatus  et  echinatus. 
Lemna  minor  et  trisulca. 
Euphrasia  officinalis. 
Hottonia  palustris. 
Pyrethrum  Parthenium. 
Festuca  pratensis. 
Scrophularia  aquatica. 
Linum  catharticum. 


^  Mr.  Ray.  in  his  Remains^  p.  185,  notices  the 
carum  growing  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  in  great 
abundance  in  1661. 

'  Neither  the  coltsfoot  nor  the  e9n\frey  grow  so 
luxuriantly  in  this  neighbourhood  as  Dr.STVKELBY 


says  they  did  at  Leominster,  in  1721,  where  he 
states  the  former  had  a  leaf"  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary>sized  tea-table,**  and  the  latter,  "leaves  as 
long  as  his  arm."  Letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
October  7th,  1721.— /te/i^uuc  Galeaiue,  p.  477« 
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Ekgush  Naheb, 
abane  (Cotiiman)* 
wering  Rusb. 

ol's  Parsley, 

irget-me-not 

'Xtail  Grass. 

^g  Bit* 

Fumitory, 
Garlic 
Gentian- 

GilJ,  or  Ground  Ivy, 
at'a  Beard. 
Iden  Dock- 
^_  ose  Graaa. 

■         „        „       See  GleavorsL 
*         owidaeL 
I  ^mwelL 

^"  wk&beard  (Smooth), 

virksbit  (Autumnal). 
wkweed. 
art's  Ease, 
sdge  Parsley, 
„      Woundwort, 
Hemlock, 

(Storkabill). 
Henbanep^ 

Henbitj  or  Black  Horehound, 
,  Herb  Robin* 

Honeysuckle,  or  Woodbine. 
Horehound  (White), 
House  Leek.^ 
Ivy. 

Jack-by-the-Hedge. 
Knapweed,  or  Blue  Bottle. 

„  Black. 

Knott  Grass. 
Knotted  Spurrey. 
Ladies'  Fingers. 
„      Mantle. 
Lavender  Sea.    See  Thrift. 
Loose  Strife. 

„     Spiked  Purple. 
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BoTAKicix  Kames. 
Inula  crythmoide^. 
Butomus  umbellatu^ 
JStbusa  Cynapium. 
Myosotis  i>alustria. 
Alopccurus  praLensifl  et  agrestis. 
Hydrocharis  Sloi-sua  rana?, 
Fmnaria  officinalis  et  capriolata. 
Allium  ScLoenoprasum. 
Gentiana  pneumonanihe. 
Glechoma  hederacea- 
Tragopogon  pratense. 
Lapatlmm  Eos  aurea. 
Potentilla  anserina, 

Senecio  vulgaris 

Ltthospermum  officinale  et  arvenae. 

Crepis  tcctorum  vel  virens- 

Apargia  autumnalis. 

Hieracium  Pilosella  et  muronuTL 

Viola  palustris. 

Torilia  infeata. 

Stachya  aylvatica* 

Conium  maculatum. 

Erodium  cicutarium, 

Hyoscyamus  uiger, 

Eallota  nigra, 

Gerajiium  Robertiannm, 

Lonicera  Periclynienum. 

Marrubimn  vulgare* 

Sempervivum  tectorum. 

Hedera  helix. 

Erysimum  Alliaria. 

Centaurea  Cyanus. 

„  nigra. 

Polygonum  aviculare. 
Spergula  nodosa. 
Anthyllis  vulneraria. 
Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

Lysimachia  nemorum. 
Lythrum  salicaria. 


•  The  author  is  informed  by  a  friend,  who  has 
assisted  him  in  this  department,  that  in  the  parish 
of  Skirbeck,  whenever  the  subsoil  is  brought  to  the 
surface,  as  for  instance  in  digging  holes  for  posts, 
plants  of  henbane  {Hyoscyamus  niger)  are  almost 
certain  to  appear  ;  and  this,  although  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  soil  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  very  many  years  before,  a  fact  which  is 
interesting  in  relation  to  the  duration  of  vitality  in 
buried  seeds,  a  question  which  has  been  lately  much 
mooted. — See  Reports  of  British  Association. 

*  Withering  says  the  houseleek  is  *•  not  indi- 
genous,*' but  it  has  been  naturalised  so  long,  that, 

''hink,  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  native.    The 
rated  naturalist,  Mr.  John  Ray,  says,  in  his 


Itinerary  (August  1661),  ''Between  Spalding  and 
Boston,  we  observed  that  generally  all  along  the 
ridges  of  their  houses,  and  the  comers  (which 
houses  are  covered  with  thatch  of  straw  or  reed, 
and  the  ridges  or  comers  made  up  with  clay),  they 
plant  houseleek  in  great  plenty, — whether  for  orna- 
ment or  use  we  did  not  inquire.  Bourne,  in  his 
Antiquiiates  Vulgaret  (1725),  says,  "  It  is  common 
in  the  North  to  plant  the  herb  houseleek  upon  the 
tops  of  cottage  houses."  The  leamed  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  author  of  inquiries  respecting  Vulgar 
Errors^  says,  **  Jupiter's  Beards  or  houseleek,  which 
old  superstition  set  on  the  tops  of  houses  as  a 
defensative  against  lightning  and  thunder.** — See 
BB0WN*ft  Cyrus^  Garden,  p.  45,  printed  1668. 
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English  Names. 
Maiden  Hair. 
Madder  (little  field). 
Mallow  (Marsh). 

„      ^Common). 
Marestail. 
Meadow  Grass. 

„       Oat  Grass. 
Meadow  Dock. 
Meadow  Rue. 
,f       Saxifrage. 
„       Sweet. 
Mercury  or  Blite. 
Milkwort. 
Mint  (hairy). 
Motherwort. 
MousetaiL 
Mudwort 
Mugwort. 
MuHeiiL 
Mustard.^ 

„      water. 
Nettle  fdead). 

„     ^tinging> 

yy     Hemp. 
Night  Shade. 

„     Deadly. 
Nipple  Wort 
Oat  Grass. 
Orache  (Sea). 
Orchis. 

Osier. 

Paigle  or  Cowslip. 

Panick  Grrass. 

Pellitory. 

Penny  Royal. 

Penny  Wort 

Perrywinkle. 

Persicaria.     See  Snake-weed. 

Pilewort  or  Lesser  Celandine. 

Pimpernel. 

Pipe  Wort 

Plantain. 

Pondweed. 

Poppy. 

Primrose. 
Privet  or  Primp. 
Purple  Loose-strife. 


Botanical  Names. 
Briza  media. 
Sherardia  arvensis. 
Althsea  officinalis. 
Malva  sylvestris. 
Hippuris  vulgaris. 
Poa  annua,  pratensis  et  trivialis. 
Avena  pratensis. 
Rumex  pratensis. 
Thalictrum  vulgare. 
Cnidium  Sildus. 
Spiraea  Ulmaria. 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Heiuicus. 
Polygala  vulgaris. 

Mentha  hirsuta,  sylvestris,  et  arvensis. 
Leonurus  Cardiaca. 
Myosiirus  minimus. 
Limosilla  aquatica. 
Artemisia  vulgaris. 
Verbascum  Thapsus  et  nigrum. 
Sinapis  alba  et  nigra. 
Erysimum  barbarea. 
Lamium  album  et  purpureum. 
Urtica  urens  et  dioica. 
Galeopsis  versicolor. 
Solanum  nigrum  et  Dulcamara. 
Atropa  Belbdonna. 
Lapsana  commimis. 
Avena  strigosa  et  elatior. 
Atriplex  littoralis. 
Orchis    Morio,    mascula,   pyramidaliB 

viridis  et  latifolia. 
Salix  rubra  et  Forbiana. 
Primula  veris. 
Panicum  viride. 
Parietaria  officinalis. 
Mentha  arvensis  et  Pulegium. 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris. 
Vmca  minor. 

Ficaria  vema. 
Anagallis  arvensis. 
Eriocaulon  septangulare. 
Plantago  major  et  lanceolata. 
Potamogeton  natans  et  gramineum. 
Papaver    somniferum,   Ai'gemone,  et 

Rhseas. 
Primula  vulgaris. 
Ligustrum  vulgare. 
Lythrum  salicaria. 


*  It  very  frequently  occurs  when  a  ditch  is  cleaned 
out  in  this  district,  and  the  excavated  soil  is  cast 
on  the  bank,  that  it  will  be  covered  in  the  succeeding 


season  with  a  crop  of  lo^^  mustard,  although  that 
plant  had  not  appeared  in  the  locality  during  many 
preceding  years,  unless  under  similar  circumstances. 
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English  Names. 
Quaking  Grafi&      See  Maiden's  Ilair. 
Ragged  UobtiL 
Ragwort 
Reed. 

Reedy  Sweet  Grass. 
Rest  HarroWp 
Rose  (wild)» 
Rough  Cock's  Foot  Grass. 

Rush. 

Rye  Gtbss, 
Salad  Burnet. 
Sallow, 

Sampliire  (marsh)* 
Salt  WorL 
Scabious* 
Scorpion  Grass. 

Scurvy  Grass. 
Sea  Arrow  Grass. 

„   Buckthorn. 

„    BarJej,  or  Wall  Rarley, 

,j    Clianiomile, 

„   Grass. 

J,   Lavender.     See  Thrift, 

„    Sandwort 

„   Starwort 
Sedge. 
Selt-heal. 
Shepherd's  Purse. 
Silver  Weed. 
Skull-cap. 

Sloe.     See  Blackthorn. 
Snake  Weed. 
Snap  Dragon  (small). 
Soft  Grass. 
Sorrel  (common). 
Sow  Thistle. 
SpeedwelL 

Germander. 
Long-leaved  Water. 
Procumbent  Chick  weed. 
Thyme-leaved. 
Water.     See  Brooklime. 
Spurge. 
Sweet  Flag. 

Sweet  Scented,  or  Vernal  Grass. 
St  John's  Wort. 
Stone  Crop. 
Swine's  Cress. 
Tansey. 


Lychnis  Flos  CucuJi,  et  sylvestris. 

Senecio  JacobjMU 

Anmdo  Phragmitea  et  arenarla. 

Glyceria  aquatica. 

Ononis  arvensis, 

Rosa  inodora  et  tomentosa, 

Dactylis   glomerata-       &e  Cocksfoot 

Gra^s. 
Juncus  acutus,  glaocosj  et  conglome-^ 

ratus. 
Loliam  perennc 
Poteriam  Sanguisorba, 
SalLY  cinerea  et  aquatics 
Salicomia  herbacea. 
GJaux  maritima, 
Scabiosa  arvensis  et  columbaria. 
Myosotis  sylvatica^  arvensisj  collina,  et] 

versicolor- 
Cochlearia  Anglica  et  officinalisu 
Triglochin  maritimum. 
Hjppoj>hae  rhamnoides* 
Hordeum  maritimum  et  murinoni. 
Antbemis  maritima* 
Zostera  niarina. 

Arenaria  marina. 

Aster  Tripolium. 

Carex  divisa,  pulicaris^  arenaria,  &c. 

Prunella  vulgaris. 

Thlaspi  pastoris  et  perfoliatum. 

Potentilla  anserina. 

Scutellaria  galericulata. 

Polvffonum  Bistorta. 

An^rrhmmnorontiumetlmaria. 

Holcus  lanatus. 

Rumex  acetosa  et  palustris. 

Sonchus  arvensis  et  oleraceus. 

Veronica  officinalis  et  arvensis. 

„         Chamoedrys. 

yy        Anagallis. 

„        Agrestis. 

„         Serpyllifolium. 

Euphorbia  peplus  et  exigua. 
Acorus  calamus. 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 
Hypericum  quadrangulum  et  pulchrum. 
Sedum  acre  et  reflexum. 
Senebiera  coronopus. 
Tanacetum  vnlgare. 
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English  Names. 
Tare. 

Tassel  Grass. 
TeaseL 
Thistle. 

Thrift. 

Timothy  Grass. 
Toadflax. 
Tormentil. 
Traveller's  Joy. 
Trefoil 

„       Bird's  Foot 
YaleriaEL 
Vervain. 
Vetch. 
Violet 

Wake  Robin. 
Wall  Flower. 
Watercress. 

Water  Flag. 

„     HemlocL 

„      Starwort. 

yf     Iflantain. 

„      Purslane. 

„     Violet     See  FeatheribU. 
Whitlow  Grass. 
Wild  Celery, 

„     Oat 

„    Parsnip. 
Waiow  Herb. 
Winter  Grreen. 
Woad  (wild> 
Woodbine. 
Woodruff. 
Woody  Niffhtshada 
Wormwood. 

Yarrow. 

Ydlow  Iris.     See  Water-flag. 

,y     Rattle. 

,.     Rocket 


Botanical  Names. 

Ervum  hirsutum  et  tetraspermum. 

Ruppia  maritima. 

Dipsacus  sylvestris  et  pilosus. 

Carduus  et  Gnicus  Marianus^  palustris, 
arvensis,  et  pratensis. 

Statice  Limonium  et  Armeria. 

Phleum  pratense. 

Linaria  vulgaris  et  minor. 

Tormentilla  reptans. 

Clematis  Vitalba. 

Trifolium  procumbens,  pratense,  et 
filiforma 

Lotus  comiculatus. 

Valeriana  dioica  et  officinalis. 

Verbena  officinalis. 

Vicia  Cracca,  sativa,  lutea,  et  sepium. 

Viola  odorata,  palustris,  et  canina. 

Arum  maculatum. 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri. 

Sisymbrium  Nasturtium,  vel  Nastur- 
tium officinale. 

Iris  Pseudacorus  (fleur-de-luce). 

Cicuta  virosa. 

Callitriche  vema. 

Alisma  Plantago. 

Peplis  Portula. 

Draba  vema  et  muralis. 

Apium  graveolens. 

Avena  ratua  et  flavescens. 

Pastinaca  sativa. 

Epilobimn  (many  varieties). 

Pyrola  minor. 

Bresida  Luteola. 

Lonicera  Periclymenum. 

Asperula  odorata. 

Soianum  Dulcamara. 

Artemisia  Absinthium,   maritima,    et 

vulgaris. 
Achillsea  millefolimn  et  tomentosa. 

Rhinanthus  Crista-galli  et  major. 
Barbarea  vulgaris. 


The  Latin  names  are  those  given  by  Dr.  Macgillivbat,  in  his  '*  Syst^natic 
Arrangement  of  Dr.  Withbbing's  British  Plants,"  7th  edition,  1848. 


The  geological  formation  of  the  neighbourhood  precludes  it  from  famishing 
any  fossilised  or  other  evidences  of  bygone  and  extinct  races  of  animals.  No 
organic  remains  have,  of  course,  been  discovered. 
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The  trees  which  are  fivquentlj  found  at  various  depths  below  the  surface 

throughout  the  Fen  Level  and  on  its  borders,  are  generally , — 

"  Oakj^  Qsbes,  wad  willowe.  The  oaks  are  08  black  bw  ebony,  and  very  lafiting  and  diii^Ue. 
The  ashes  bj^  aa  soft  as  earth,  and  are  comraan^y  trut  in  pieces  by  the  workmen's  sparks  ; 
and  when  e:ipoaed  to  the  open  air,  fall  awaj  into  dust ;  but  the  willow,  aikd  sU  the  rat^ 
although  softer  than  the  ash, pretaerv©  their  subfttanco  and  texture  to  the  present  time."' 

Sir  Joseph  Ba^vks  thought  tliat  the  growtJi — 

"of  English  timber  has  become  less  rapid  and  lururiaut  in  ooosequence  of  the  destructioii 
of  forests,  which  has  rendered  the  oouutiy  more  eiposcd  and  ita  cJiiaato  less  mUd.**' 

The  trees  of  former  days,  which  are  occasionally  brought  to  light,  were, 
unquestionably  much  superior  in  point  of  size  to  any  which  the  country 
produces  at  pi'esent,  Tiie  trees  found  in  the  Submarine  Forest  off  the  coast  at 
Skegness,  &c,,  consist  generally  of  birch,  fir^  and  oak  ;  the  bark^  particularly 
that  of  the  birch,  is  fresh  ;  even  the  thin,  silvery  membranes  of  the  outward  skin 
are  often  discernible.  The  timber  of  all  kinds  is  generally  decomposed  and  soft 
Among  the  great  masses  of  the  decayed  leaves  were  found  those  of /Z&f  o^iii- 
foUum^  and  of  a  species  of  willow,  and  roots  of  the  Anmdo  phroffTnitei*^ 


The  atmospheric  phenomena  of  the  district  do  not  offer  anything  peculiar. 
The  heaviest  raim  which  have  fallen  in  Boston  during  the  last  thirty  years  were 

ad  follow : — 

1823,  November  Itst *     •  •  I'BO  inghes* 

1820,  July  12th 178  „ 

1631,  August  Gth 1-6&  ^ 

1637,  Augiijst  17th        2^34  „ 

1839,  Jtuio  15th 2^0  „ 

— ^  t,     August  i&th        1-90  ^  ^^^^^_ 

1847,  May  29th 175  „  ^^^^ 

1851,  July  24th 2*65*  „ 

Two  seasons  of  remarkable  drought  have  occurred  during  the  present 
century ;  the  first  in  1826,  when,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  the  total  fall  of  rain  was  only  S-^  inches;  the  second 
in  1854,  when  the  total  fall,  during  the  same  months,  was  only  7-^  inches.' 

Lincolnshire  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  unusually  wet  county;  the 
contrary  is  at  present  very  decidedly  the  fact  Mr.  Hawksley,  the  engineer 
of  the  Boston  Waterworks  {see  page  102),  found,  on  consulting  the  register  of 
the  rain-guage  which  had  been  kept  during  many  years  at  Boston  by  Mr.  Veall, 
that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  in  the  district  that  feeds  the 
reservoir  at  Revesby,  was  below  the  average  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, doubled  the  size  of  the  reservoir,  making  it  more  than  forty  acres  in 
extent,  instead  of  twenty  acres,  as  originally  projected. 


'  5m  a  paper  by  Mr.  Prtme  in  the  PfUl.  Trans, 
No.  375,  p.  980. 
'  Journal  of  Art  and  Science,  No.  ii.  p.  244. 


^  Philotoptneal  Tranaaeiiontf  vol.  Izxziz.  p.  14S. 
*  From  a  Journal  kept  by  Mr.  William  veall. 
»  Ibid. 


DIVISION    XV, 


^jjrindtttral  Vitia  al  i\t  Irnikti  0f  S^laxWV 


HE  state  of  amcnitnre  in  this  district  has  under- 
gone material  changes  within  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  It  was  previously  in  a  very  low  condition, 
owing  to  defective  drainage,  and  the  general  igno- 
rance and  indifference  about  improvements  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  cultivators.  But  a  new 
generation  of  farmers  has  appeared,  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  has  been  awakened,  and  good  tillage  has 
become  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
neighbourhood.  All  the  larger  occupiers  have  for  a  long  time  past  availed 
themselves  freely  of  the  scientific  aids  to  agriculture,  both  as  regards  the  use  of 
artificial  manures  and  the  employment  of  improved  implements.  And,  though 
upon  the  smaller  holdings  (which  are  numerous)  these  advantages,  from  want  of 
capital,  have  not  been  proportionably  used,  such  holdings  have  partaken  of  the 
common  improvement,  from  the  greater  labour  bestowed  upon  their  culture,  and 
the  better  system  of  cropping  which  has  been  introduced. 

Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  benefit  this  district  than  the  improved 
methods  of  drainage,  which  have  been  adopted  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  system  of  under-draining,  in  particular,  has  been  eminently  beneficial ;  and, 
though  for  a  long  time  the  older  class  of  farmers  were  averse  to  its  introduction, 
and  professed  themselves  unable  to  comprehend  its  uses,  it  has  now  become  so 
common,  and  is  so  universally  approved,  that  any  one  would  be  considered  not 
only  a  bold,  but  a  somewhat  ignorant  person,  who  in  any  way  opposed  it  Cer- 
tainly, the  general  agricultur^  mind  of  the  district  is  thoroughly  aware  of  its 
advantages,  and  so  extensively  is  it  getting  into  use,  that  the  present  supply  of 
drain-tiles  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  hundred  of  Skirbeck  may  be  divided  longitudinally  into  three  parts,  each 


*  We  hare  been  favoured  with  this  exceedingly 
brief,  bnt  very  able  and  comprthenriTe  tnmmary, 
by  Mr.  John  Leaf  of  Friskney^  near  Boston.  It 
combines  the  observations  of  several  of  the  most 


experienced  agriculturists  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
feel  we  are  anticipating  the  general  opinion  when 
we  say  that  its  only  famt  is  its  brevity. 
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whicli  differs  from  the  others  in  the  nature  of  tlie  soil  and  the  qnalitj  of  its 
fductfons.     On  the  south-east  side,  between  the  old  sea-bank  and  the  sea,  is 
ract  of  very  rich  marsh  land,  exteiuling  from  Boston  Scalp  on  tlje  south- 
at^  to  Friskney  sea-hank  on  the  north-east ;  tlie  whole  of  whieh,  with  the        ' 
seption  of  two  small  pieces  in  Freiston  and  Wrangle,  is  now  defended  from        ^ 
f  incursions  of  the  sea  hy  strong  frontier  banks,  originally  erected,  and  still        ' 
pt  in  repair,  by  the  proprietors  ot  the  adjoining  lands.     These  repairs,  whilst        j 
«ie  parish  banks  stoofl  detached  from  each  other,  were  very  expensive,  particu-        \ 
larly  where  the  bank  had  been  newly  erected ;  but  the  expense  during  late 
years  has  considerably  decreased ;  and,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  hanks  now        ^ 
form  a  continn<ms,  unbroken  line,  and,  from  their  improved  soliditv,  are  the 
better  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  tide,  it  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  ma^intain-  ^^ 
Df  them  will  gradually  diminish     It  is  only  at  Freiston  tliat  tlie  old  system  of      1 
private  parish  embankment  is  retaiTjed, 

The  drainage  of  these  inclosed  mp*'°i^'^*  *s  by  means  of  sea-gowts,  placed  in 
frontier  banks  next  the  sea,  of  ^  i  parish  has  one  or  more.     These  ^, 

so  well  that  the  land  is  now  flowed.     Formerly  most  of  these  ^M 

ds  were  in  pasture,  and  wei^e  rec«  rticnlarly  healthful  for  stock.     No  ^M 

i^»sture-land  was  held  to  be  better  au«j     *  for  feeding  horses;  and  the  sheep 
that  fed  on  it  nsually  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  produced  fleeces  of  more  than 
ni^inary  weight     For  several  year^  past,  however,  most  of  these  marsh  lands 
e  been  converted  to  anible  purposes,  and  have  been  found  remarkably  pro- 
tive  in  grain  crops.     Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  it  was  said,  "  No  lana  iu 
kingdom  produces  greater  cro]>s  of  wheat  or  beans,  and  the  crops  of  oata  are 
irly  in  proportion,  the  quality  of  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  those 
>wn  in  the  cliff  region  near  Lincoln,  or  on  the  chalky  lands  near  Newark." 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  soils  have  been  impoverished  by   imdue        ' 
pping,  it  being  once  the  practice  to  take  as  many  as  ten  crops  of  com  in  suc- 
^ssion,  without  any  intervening  green  crop  or  fallow.    The  later  introduction  of 
what  is  called  the  tive-fleld  system,  has  abolished  tiiis  erroneous  habit ;  though, 
perhaps,  with  even  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation,  the  lands  are  not  capable 
of  yielding  near  the  quantity  of  produce  which  was  obtained  from  them  when 
they  were  freshly  broken  up. 

Besides  these  inclosed  marshes  there  are  some  strips  of  land  still  uninclosed, 
which  are  open  to  the  inflowings  of  the  tide,  and  which  may  be  said  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  nature.  These  unembanked  marshes  are  intersected  by  creeks,  and 
are  abundantly  covered  by  marine  vegetables.  They  aflFord,  however,  a  plenti-  , 
ful  and  wholesome  pasturage  for  sheep  during  two-thirds  of  the  year ;  the  herb- 
age, after  a  shower  of  rain,  being  rapidly  renewed  and  much  improved  in 
quality.  They  are  let  with  the  adjoining  farms,  usually  at  a  sort  of  nominal 
rent,  which  renders  them  profitable  to  occupy. 

The  Central  Division  of  the  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the 
before-mentioned  marshes,  and  on  the  north-west  by  what  was  once  an  excellart 
tract  of  meadow  land.  Very  little  meadow  land,  however,  is  now  left  in  any 
part  of  the  district,  most  of  it  having,  during  late  years,  been  placed  under  the 
plough.  Tillage,  in  fact,  is  the  almost  unvarying  feature  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  A  very  small  proportion  of  it  remains  anywhere  in  grass,  especially 
as  meadow.  This  central  part  of  the  district  consists  of  a  ridge  of  comparatively 
high  land,  extending  from  the  river  Witham  on  the  south-west,  to  the  parish  of 
Friskney  on  the  north-east.  Its  general  characteristics  are  a  luxuriant  herbage 
(where  pasturage  prevails),  large  quantities  of  stock  of  the  largest  breeds,  small 
inclosures,  good  drainage,  and  a  tolerable  quantity  of  hedge-row  wood,  particu- 
larly in  the  south-west  direction. 
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Formerly  a  great  proportion  of  the  farmers  were  freeholders,  and  the  number 
of  cottagers,  also  freeholders,  occupying  a  few  acres  of  land,  was  very  consider- 
able, but  the  freeholders  of  neither  class,  though  still  a  considerable  number, 
are  by  any  means  so  numerous  as  they  once  were ;  for,  as  land  has  come  into 
the  market,  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  absorbed  by  the  larger  farms.  This 
system  of  "  laymg  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,"  denounced  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  appears  to  go  on  increasing,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  even  a 
small  farm  becomes  vacant,  a  large  farmer  is  almost  certain  to  apply  for  it,  and 
add  it  to  his  often  already  overgrown  occupancy.  Doubtless,  land  can  be  cul- 
tivated most  profitably  under  the  Jarge-farm  arrangement;  but,  surely,  there 
ought  to  be  left  a  reasonable  number  of  smaller  occupations  for  the  use  of  the 
smaller  capitalists  in  husbandry,  and  even  for  the  labourer,  who,  by  industry  and 
economy,  can  rise  above  his  position,  otherwise  the  small  farmer  must  sink  into 
the  labourer,  and  the  labourer  be  chained  to  a  condition  which  affords  him 
neither  hope  nor  grounds  for  aspiration. 

The  subsoil  of  this  division  is  chiefly  clay,  tempered  more  or  less  by  an 
admixture  of  silt.  The  greater  part  is  covered  by  a  top-soil  of  excellent  loam, 
which  forms  a  matrix  of  the  first  quality  for  the  growth  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
y^etable  products. 

When  more  of  this  land  was  under  grass  it  was  used  pretty  generally  for  fat- 
tening stock ;  and  great  numbers  of  both  sheep  and  neat  cattle  were  sent  every 
year  out  of  the  district  to  the  London  markets.  At  present  the  quantity  of 
stock  fed  here  on  pasturage  is  not  very  large,  and  most  of  it  is,  perhaps,  con- 
sumed at  Boston  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Winter  feeding  has  be- 
come more  common  than  formerly ;  turnips  and  oil-cake  being  the  principal  food 
in  use,  and  the  cattle  so  fed  usually  acquire  a  m^eat  weight.  Except  as  regards 
sheep,  the  breeding  of  stock  in  this  part  of  Sie  country  is  not  very  extensive. 
The  cattle  are  of  nearly  all  varieties,  and  little  regard  is  paid  to  purity  of  breed. 
Being  mostly  of  large  size,  they  are  well  adapted  to  feed  upon  rich  lands.  They 
are  not  so  fine  in  their  ofl^ial  as  could  be  desired ;  and  they  are  considered  faulty 
in  their  heads,  horns,  and  shanks,  which  have  a  tendency  to  coarseness,  though 
their  hides,  as  a  set-off*,  are  for  the  most  part  soft  and  kindly.  An  improvement 
of  breed  has  been  effected  on  some  of  the  larger  farms ;  but  generally,  bulk,  and 
the  prospective  weight  of  the  animal,  are  more  regarded  than  the  fineness  or 
el^ncy  of  its  parts. 

The  breeding  of  sheep  is  conducted  without  any  peculiarities  of  management 
The  pastures  in  which  the  ewes  are  kept  having  generally  a  dry  surface,  and 
being  well  sheltered,  an  ordinary  share  of  attention  is  all  that  is  required. 
Where  shelter  is  wanting,  a  few  hurdles,  rendered  impervious  to  the  wind  by 
sheaves  of  thatch  or  straw,  supply  the  deficiency.  The  lambing  season  here  is 
rather  late,  when  compared  with  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  usually 
commencing  till  the  early  part  of  March.  The  sheep  bred  are  chiefly  of  the  old 
Lincolnshire  stock,  made  finer  in  their  offal,  and  better  adapted  to  fatten,  by 
crosses  with  the  Leicestershire  breed.     This  mixture  has  long  since  been  so 

feneral,  that  not  a  single  flock  remains  in  the  district  of  the  original  "old, 
eavy,  flag-skinned  "  Lincolnshire  variety.  Improvements  within  the  last  few 
years  have  been  introduced  into  the  present  description  of  stock  by  Mr.  Chables 
Swain  of  Wrangle,  whose  successful  system  of  crossing  has  produced  a  breed  of 
sheep  more  than  usually  suitable  to  the  district  They  are  not  so  fine  in  quality 
as  the  sheep  bred  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county ;  but  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  having  coats  better  suited  to  the  bleakness  of  the  neighbourhood.  They 
are  further  noticeable  as  being  alike  admirable  for  the  size  of  carcass  to  which 
they  attain,  and  for  the  weight  and  general  excellency  of  their  fleeces. 
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The  milk-cows  k^pt  in  the  district  are  not  numerous,  consequentlj  the  dairies 
are  small»  and  supply  little  more  butter  than  is  consumed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Cheese  is  made  in  such  small  quantities,  that  most  of  it  is  used  in  the 
farm*houses  where  it  is  produced.  The  town  of  Boston  obtains  its  supply  from 
tlie  markets  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Gloucester,  and  Leicester. 

Hulf  a  century  a^o  excellent  cart-horsea  were  bred  in  this  district;  bat 
latterly  not  only  has  the  number  diminished^  but  the  quality  of  the  animals  ha» 
deteriorated,  owin^  in  a  great  measure^  to  the  increased  quantity  of  arable  land, 
which,  while  requnnne  a  greater  number  of  horses  for  its  cultivation,  has  at  the 
same  time  reiluced  tne  amount  of  pasturage  necessary  for  their  food-  The 
original  heavy  breeds  of  black  cart-horses,  which  were  remarkabte  for  the 
thickness  of  their  bone,  and  the  large  quantity  of  bushy  hair  on  their  legs*  has 
nearly  disappeared^  a  lighter  description  of  antmal  having  been  found  more  ser- 
viceable, and  muclj  better  adapted  to  the  improved  state  of  the  roads.  The 
nag  horses  are  not  distinguished  by  any  superior  qualities^  being  generally  br«i 
from  crosses  with  half-bred  stallions,  and  are  required  raoi-e  ibr  the  purpose  of 

»wing  light  carriages  than  for  ridings     Wlien  the  roads  were  iji  bad  order, 

id  the  farmers  seldom  went  fi-oni  home,  except  on  horseback,  fast-going  horses 
were  in  more  request;  but  since  the  roads  have  improved,  and  a  li^fiter  descrip- 
tion of  vehicles  has  come  into  use,  lightness  and  swiftness  of  action  have  been 
neglected,  for  the  steadier  properties  ot  atrengtli  of  bone  and  muscle,  ensuring  a 
safe-going  and  long-continuing  trotting  pace. 

The  management  of  the  arable  lands^  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  district,  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  undergone  very  great  im- 
provement. Although  the  occupations  are  for  the  most  part  detached  and  ill 
arranged  for  systematic  cultivation,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
a  better  state  of  tillage  is  maintained.  On  all  the  better  class  of  farms  the  five- 
field  system  now  generally  prevails.  Wheat,  which  was  formerly  sown  after  a 
&II0W,  is  now  sown  after  turnips,  clover,  peas,  or  beans;  two  crops  being 
thus  obtained  where  on^y  one  used  to  be.  Dead  fallow  has  been  wholly  super- 
seded by  turni[>-cro]>ping,  which,  tJiough  once  very  precarious,  is  now  brought 
to  something  like  perfection  from  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  the  best  and 
most  productive  being  ground  bones  dissolved  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  winter 
the  crop  is  eaten  off  the  land  by  sheep,  which,  however,  in  most  seasons  require 
also  a  little  oil-cake.  Swede  turnips — introduced  within  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years — are  commonly  taken  up  and  carted  to  the  cattle  in  the  straw- 
yard.  On  most  farms  they  are  neatly  and  rapidly  chopped  up  for  use  by  an  im- 
plement invented  for  the  purpose.  Agricultural  labour  of  all  descriptions  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  new  implements,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  modern  management  drills,  the  water  drill,  Croskill's 
clod-crusher,  iron  wheel  rollers,  iron  wheel  ploughs,  iron  harrows,  Bentall's 
broad  share  plough,  fitted  with  four  or  five  shares  for  paring  or  chipping,  and 
the  steam  thrashing  machine. 

The  North- Westehn  Division  of  this  hundred,  consisting  of  a  tract  of  low 
land,  formerly  wholly  meadow  land,  extending  from  Hilldike  Bridge  to  Leake 
common,  and  including  the  lowlands  in  Wrangle,  lying  between  Gool-fen-dike 
bank  and  the  common  bank,  bordering  on  the  East  Fen,  is  the  lowest  division 
of  the  district,  though  the  farthest  from  the  sea.  Very  little  of  it  now  remains 
as  meadow.  The  land  which  was  formerly  uninclosed,  and  stocked  in  common 
during  the  winter  months,  is  now  inclosed,  and  mostly  converted  into  a  profitable 
state  of  tillage.  It  is  well  drained,  and  forms  part  of  the  "  Fourth  District," 
one  of  the  six  into  which  the  Fens  on  both  sides  the  Witham  were  divided  by  the 
Witham  Act,  passed  in  1762.     Every  kind  of  grain  and  green  cjop  is  grown 
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successixilly,  and  the  amount  of  produce  is  equals  or  nearly  so^  to  that  of  the 
higher  lands. 

In  its  ancient  state  this  part  of  the  district  had  a  very  naked  appearance, 
being  entirely  destitute  of  wood  or  hedge-rows,  and  in  the  winter  dotted  over 
with  patches  of  water,  making  its  aspect  still  more  dreary  and  uncomfortable. 
To  this  its  former  condition  it  at  present  presents  a  pleasing  contrast,  exhibiting 
the  effects  of  enlightened  industry,  and  forming  an  mterestmg  scene  of  contem- 
plation to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  change,  as  well  as  affording  suggestive 
considerations  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  estimating  the  comparative  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  roads  in  the  hundred  of  Skirbeck  were 
generally  very  bad,  bemg,  in  fact,  scarcely  anything  better  than  mere  tracks  of 
untempered  clay,  deeply  cut  into  ruts,  and  sometimes  quite  impassable.  Some 
few  might  have  the  equivocal  advantage  of  being  covered  with  silt,  but  these 
were  few,  and  scarcely  better  than  the  others.  For  some  years  past,  however^ 
all  the  principal  public  roads,  and  a  great  many  comparatively  private  ones, 
have  been  made  of  gravel,  chingle,  or  other  hard  material,  and  are  usually  kept 
in  good  repair,  at  tiie  expense  of  the  respective  parishes.  Even  in  the  East, 
West,  and  Wildmore  Fens,  so  long  resembling  the  "  Slough  of  Despond,"  the 
inhabitants  have  latterly  become  aware  of  the  advantages  of  good  roads,  and 
have  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  to  enforce  the  construction  ot  them  in  all  the 
new  parishes  that  were  previously  independent  of  any  highway  enactment. 
Throughout  the  Fens  generally  good  roads  are  becoming  ramer  the  rule  than 
the  exception ;  and  in  uie  course  of  a  few  years  it  may  be  expected  that  scarcely 
a  bad  one  will  anywhere  be  seen. 


DIVISION     XVI 


fmincial 


feaisms,  h. 


I  E  liave  met  with  testimonials  Loth  In  favour  of,  and 
against^  th^  propriety  of  introducing  this  subject  in  | 
a  volume  of  tbist  descripiiou*^ 

It  will,  we  think  J  be  readily  admitted  that  almost  1 
every  district  has  words,  which  if  not  exclusively] 
peculiar  to  it,  yet  certainly  are  seldom  heard  b&-  ^ 
yond  the  counties  which  surroiuid  it;  "and  sold 
of  those  words  are  highly  beautiful  and  expressive; 
and  many  of  tht^mj  as  well  as  of  their  proverbs, 
adages,  and  phrases,  are  well  worth  recording." 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the  language  of  a 
district,  is  as  much  a  portion  of  its  history  as  tlie  succession  of  events,  or  an 
account  of  its  geology,  botany,  or  natural  products.  We  therefore  shall  attempt 
to  describe  those  peculiarities  as  they  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  design  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  difficulties 
which  have  attended  all  former  undertakings  of  a  similar  description.  These 
have  principally  been,  first,  to  decide  what  words  and  phrases  are  in  reality 
provincialisms ;  and  next,  whether,  if  they  be  so,  they  can  be  properly  assignee 
to  this  district? 

Most  generally  we  have  rejected  all  words  which  are  found  in  one  or  more 
standard  dictionaries  of  the  English  language,  unless  they  were  known  to  be 
applied  in  this  district  in  a  sense  or  in  a  connexion  which  is  not  alluded  to  in 
those  dictionaries.  Several  exceptions  have,  however,  been  made  to  this  rule. 
With  respect  to  the  second  difficulty,  we  think  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in  the 


'  The  Rev.  Josrph  Hunter  designed  his  Hal- 
lamshire  Collection  for  insertioD  in  a  volume  of 
Topography.  '•  On  further  consideration,"  he 
says,  •*  a  chapter  on  this  subject  appeared  too  little 
in  harmony  with  the  other  contents  and  the  prevail- 
•"g  character  of  the  work." 
Mr.  WiLBRAHAM,   in   his    Cheshire  Glossary, 


says,  "  Although  a  glossary  of  the  words  peculiar 
to  each  county  of  England  seems  as  reasonable  an 
object  of  curiosity  as  its  history,  antiquities,  climate, 
and  various  productions,  yet  it  has  been  generally 
omitted  by  those  persons  who  have  undertaken  to 
write  the  history  of  our  different  counties." 
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following  collection  which  we  have  not  heard  used  in  the  sense  stated,  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  regard  all  provincialisms  as  mere  vulgar 
contractions  or  corruptions,  used  by  the  uneducated  classes ;  but  nothing  can 
easilv  be  farther  from  the  truth — more  than  three-fourths  of  the  followinff 
words  are  derived  directly  from  the  Danish,  the  Nokwegian,  the  Saxon,  and 
the  Belgic,  and  other  branches  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  families  of 
languages;  the  greater  part  were  in  use  by  the  best  English  writers  two 
centuries  a^,  and  many  may  be  traced  far  beyond  that  period  in  the  early 
literature  of  the  country,  and  are  pure  archaisms. 

No  mere  vulaarism  can  be  properly  regarded  as  a  provincialism.*  The  two 
classes  of  words  which  approach  the  nearest  to  vulaarity  are,  probably,  those 
which  are  usually  termed  slang  and  cant  We  regard  the  first  as  the  vulgarisms 
of  the  educated,  though  not  exclusively  confined  to  that  class ;  and  the  latter  as 
the  technicalities  of  the  ignorant  and  depraved.^  Words  of  both  these  classes 
have  been  almost  entirely  excluded  from  this  collection. 

A  leading  Review  '  stated  in  1844,  that  there  had  then  been  published  various 
Glossaries  containing  more  than  30,000  English  provincialisms,  and  that, 
probably,  39,000  remained  to  be  published ;  deducting  9000  for  words  used  in 
more  than  one  county,  an  aggregate  of  about  60,000  would  remain  as  the 
number  of  English  provincialisms. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  observes,  **  The  great  mass  of  archaical  words  in 
every  particular  district  will,  of  course,  be  the  same  with  those  of  any  other 
district,  since  they  are  relics  of  a  language  once  common  to  the  whole  of 
England.**  "  It  has  been  asked,"  says  a  late  writer  upon  the  subject,*  "  who 
shfiJl  decide  which  county  has  the  strongest  claim  to  any  particular  word?"  It 
would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  make  the  decision.  Many  of  the  words  in 
the  following  list  are  not  claimed  as  exclusively  belonging  to  this  district,  or  even 
to  Lincolnshire,  because  they  are  used  also  in  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  and  the 
counties  immediately  west  of  Lincolnshire;  in  many  cases,  however,  in  a 
difierent  sense. 

Skinneb  gives  a  list^  of  between  2000  and  3000  words,  which  he  says  have 
**  absolutely  perished"  between  the  Conquest  and  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
No  doubt  a  proportional  addition  must  be  made  for  the  subsequent  two  centuries. 
Upon  looking  over  Rat's  excellent  work  on  "  English  Proverbs"  (published  in 
1737),  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  words  which  are  mentioned  as  being  at 
that  time  in  use  in  Lincolnshire,  have  also  "perished"  witliin  the  last  120  years. 
No  doubt  this  work  of  demolition  continues,  and  will  continue.  We  have  done 
all  we  could  to  give  a  little  longer  existence  to  what  remains. 


'  *'  Most  of  the  leading  terms  in  all  our  provincial 
dialects  are  not  only  provincialisms  but  archaisms 
also,  and  are  to  be  found  in  our  old  English  authors 
of  various  descriptions.*' — Wilbrabam's  Chetlart 
OUusarjft  pp.  3  and  4. 

'  Webster  defines  Camt  to  be  (among  other 
things),  "  the  language  of  a  can/er  or  vagabond,*' 
and  says,  '*  Slang  is  low,  vulgar,  unmeaning  lan- 
guage.*' We  should  rather  say  that  the  Canting 
▼ocv>ulary  was  invented  by  beggars,  gipsies,  and 
other  persons  of  low  and  vagabond  habits  (and  this 
is  the  definition  given  by  Bailey,  in  effect),  to 
promote  their  own  sinister  purposes.    Farqu h  ar, 


in  his  comedy  of  The  ReeruUing  Offieert  first  per. 
formed  in  1706,  makes  Serjeant  Kite  say,  '*  I  was 
born  a  gipsy,  and  bred  among  that  crew  till  I  waa 
ten  years  old ;  there  I  learnt  canting  and  lying." 
Slang,  we  think,  is  the  conventional  jargon  of 
many  of  the  lower  class,  and  the  debased  and  vulgar 
English  of  some  of  the  higher  ones.  Cant  is  the 
invention  of  low  words.  Slang,  the  improper  ap- 
plication  of  good  ones.  % 

*  The  Edinburgh, 

*  Miss  Baker  in  her  Olossary  qf  Norihamptonm 
shire  Provincialisms t  &c. 

*  See  his  Etymologieon, 
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A. 

Aaron's  E^ard» — Spir(Ea  salicifolta^ 

Abide. — "'  I  can*t  abide  him/     CoitNiSH.    Cannot  abide  mth  him. 

About — *'  He'll  soon  be  about  again."     Said  of  a  person  recovering  from  sick^l 
neas  or  accident, 

Abrnid, — To  rise  on  the  stomach  witJi  nausea. 

AddIii,"To  earn  by  labour.     Addling^  Wages,     A,S,  Adlean, 

A-faix.— In  faith  ;  by  ray  faith. 

Agocan. — Against,  near  anvthitig.  Used  by  CHArcER  in  the  senae  of  opposition, 
Also  tu  repeat  "  He's  done  it  ageean,"  or  once  more, 

AgaiL — Attention;  earnestness.  '*He  was  all  agait," — to  commence  doing 
anything. — Cotgbate-  ji 

Agaitsward, — To  go  gaits  wards  (gateswarda) ;  to  go  towards  home  with  any  ona'Bf 

Ager,  or  yKger. — The  first  wave  of  tlie  tide  in  the  Trent,  Ouse,  or  Witham. 
**  It  is  nothing  more  thsm  the  n.^me  of  the  Northern  God  of  the  Sea,  applied 
like  Neptune  to  tlie  sea  itself." — See  Sir  C.  Akdeksok^s  Et<fht  Wed»  in 
Is^orwar/,  and  Nabes*  GUmmrt/,  under  Agar  and  Iligre ;  in  one  or  other  of 
these  modes  of  apelling  it  is  used  by  Drydcn,  Drayton,  Chatterton,  William 
of  Mahnsbury,  &jl% 

Ailce, — An  abbreviation  of  Alice,    Used  by  Shakespeare,  "  Ailce,  Madam  1" — 

Tamiitg  of  the  5/trtfw.  ^J 

Alegar, — Alii  or  beer  turned  sonrj  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  vinegar.        ,^^^B 

1A11  along. — "  It  was  all  along  of  him  ;**  blame  thrown  on  another.  ^^^H 

All  ovensh. — An  uncomfortable  feeling — neither  side  nor  welh  ^^^H 

AH  to  nought, — All  to  nothing.     ''He's  beaten  all  to  nothing/*  ^^^H 

An  all.— And  alt ;  also.  ^^^ 

Anshum-scranshum. — A  scramble  for  food  at  a  table  where  there  is  a  scarcity; 

any  scene  of  confusion. 
St  Anthony's  Fire. — A  painful  eruption,  very  hot  and  fiery;   a  species  of 

erysipelas. 
Apple-pie  order. — All  nicely  arranged. 
Airgufy. — "  What  does  it  argufy,"  or  "  signify?" 
Arnings. — Earnings ;  wages  saved. 

Arsy  varsy. — Heels  over-head ;  wrong  end  forward-     "  VicC'vercy.^ 
Ash  keys. — The  seed-vessels  of  the  ash-tree. 
At  all. — "Nothing  at  all."     Notliing  whatever. 
Aud  farrand. — Old-fashioned.     A  child  with  the  manners  of  an  old  person;  or 

clever  beyond  his  years.     Used  by  Rat,  1674.     Danish,  Erfareru 
Ax. — For  ask.    Cornish.    Ax,  original  Saxon.     See  Forby,  Nabes,  &c,     A.S., 

Aanan, 
Ax'd  out — Having  had  the  bans  of  marriage  proclaimed  three  times  in  the 

church,  a  couple  is  then  said  to  be  "  Aa^d  ouC^ 

•  ^' 

Back  and  Edge. — Completely ;  entirely.     Nares. 

Back  end  of  tne  year. — The  latter  ena  of  the  year.     Autumn. 

Back's  (his)  up. — He's  offended. 

Badly. — "  I'm  sadly  badly," — very  unwell. 

Bag. — A  cow's  udder. 

ggerment — ^Nonsense ;  worthless  talk. 
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Bairn. — A  child.     Danish,  barru 

Bait  (to). — To  rest  and  feed  a  horse  on  a  journey.     Used  in  1502. 

Balk. — A  large  timber  across  a  ceiling  or  building.     Danish,  bietke;  anything 

missed,  l^ing  done,  as  grass  missed  in  mowing,  or  land  in  plougiiing. 
Balk  (to). — To  dusappoint 
Bandj. — A  game  played  by  boys,  known  in  1600.     See  Dodsley's  Playe,  voL 

vL  p.  142. 
Bang  (to). — "  He  banged  the  door."    To  shut  violently,  to  move  noisily. 
Banging. — "  A  great  banging  fellow."    Large,  heavy. 
Banker. — A  labourer  who  works  at  embankments,  canal-cutting,  &c.     Now 

more  generally  called  a  navigator^  or  navvy. 
Bannisters. — The  rails  or  balustrade  of  a  staircase. 
Bar  (to). — To  forbid  anjrthing.     Used  by  boys  at  various  games. 
Bare-bubs. — Young  birds  before  they  are  fledged. 
Barked. — Dirt  dried  on  the  skin,  and  hard  to  be  removed. 
Barm. — Yeast,  barmy  Cornwall.    Barmy  Danish.    Used  in  1440,  and  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcheb. 
Barnacles. — Spectacles.     Used  200  vears  ago. — Forbt. 
Bass. — A  sort  of  cushion  or  hassock  to  kneel  upon,  made  of  rushes  or  coarse 

grass. 
Bassins. — Sheep-skins  dressed.     Bauzina,  Dratton,  1593. 
Baste  (to).— To  beat.     Used  in  1590.     To  sew  together  slightly. 
BatcL — A  quantity  or  number  of  anything;  generally  applied  to  the  bread 

baked  at  one  time. 
Battle-twig. — The  ear-wig. 
Beal  (to). — ^To  bellow  like  an  ox. 
Boastings,  or  Besslings. — The  first  milk  from  a  cow  after  calving.     Used  by 

Ben  Jonson.     Saxon,  Beorh.     A.  S.,  Bystmga. 
Beck. — A  brook.    Beck,  Danish. 

Behave. — "  Behave  yourself."    Conduct  yourself  properly. 
Beldering. — To  roar ;  to  bellow. 

Belking. — "  A  ^at  idle  belking  fellow."    Clumsy ;  large ;  idle. 
Belly  timber.— Food,  provisions. 
BenseL — ^To  beat  well. 
Bents. — Dry  seed-stalks  of  grass  remaining  after  summer  grazing.    Tetjtonio^ 

Bentz. 
Betimes. — In  time;  early. — Skelton. 
Bezzle. — To  drink  largely  and  greedily. — ^Dodsley's  014,  Plays,  Hall's  Satires, 

MABflTON's  Poems,  Nares'  Glossary. 
Bib. — ^The  upper  part  of  an  apron. 
Bishopped. — When  the  milk  is  burnt  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  boiling,  it  is 

said  to  be  bishopped.     "  The  Bishop  has  put  his  foot  in  it** 
Blam'd. — "  I'll  be  blam'd  if  it  is  not  so ;"  condemned^ 
Blare. — The  bleating  of  sheep.     "  The  lambs  blaredJ* 
Blaring. — "  A  great  blaring  fellow."    Noisy. 
Blash. — It's  all  blash     Light,  frivolous  discourse. 
Bleb.— A  bubble. 
Bleed    freely  (to). — To    part  with,  money  fireely.      Used  in  the    time    of 

James  1. 
Blethering. — Noisy,  wearisome.     "  Blother,^ — Skelton. 
Blickens.— "  The  child  blickens  its  dad."     It  is  like  (or  belikens)  its  father. 
Blindman's  holiday. — Twilight. 
Bio'.—"  A  bio'  morning."    Bleak ;  cold. 


Bottle  of  hay. — A  bundle  of  hay  tied  together. — Midiummer  JNigk^s  JJreati 

Bother. — To  tease  with  questions  or  te(£ous  details. 

Bottom. — A  ball  of  thread. — Skelton. 

Bouge. — "  I've  made  a  bouge;"  a  blunder. 

Bouge  out  (to). — To  bulge  out  irregularly. 

Bouk. — "  He's  about  my  bouk;"  my  bulk  or  size. 

Bout. — "He's  just  had  a  bad  bout;"  a  bad  sickness. 

Boy  kin. — A  small  boy.     Used  in  1540. 

Brad. — A  headless  nail.     See  Sprig. 

Brag. — To  boast  unduly. 

Brangled. — "  A  brangled  account ;"  confused;  blundering. 

Bran  new. — Quite  new. — Trench  On  Words.     See  Spick-and-span  new. 

Brave. — "  He's  quite  brave;"  in  good  health. 

Brock. — "  I  sweat  like  a  brock ;"  the  insect  found  on  green  leaves  snrroi 

by  a  white  froth,  the  Cicada  apumaria. 
Brother  chip  — Of  the  same  trade,  profession,  or  habits. 
Brown  shillers. — Ripe  hazel-nuts. 
Brown  study.— Absence  of  mind.— Ben  Jonson. 
Brunt  — Abrupt,  hasty,  unceremonious. 
Bulker. — A  small  place  in  front  of  a  house,  and  half  below  it,  in  whi 

cobbler,  or  other  workman,  sits  to  work,  the  front  open  to  the  strc 

Danish,  Hekker. 
Bullock  (to).— To  abuse  with  loud  talking.     "  He's  always  bullocking  me 
Bully-ragfjing. — Blusterinir,  noisy  bravado. 
Bumble-bee. — The  liumble,  or  hornless  bee. 
Bumble-footed. — Having  a  thick  lumpish  foot 
Bumptious. — High;   arrogant;   pufiled  up. 

Bunny. — A  rabbit     Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  **  probably  Danish." 
Burr. — Tlie  hazy  circle  frequently  seen  round  the  moon.     "  The  burred 

foretells  great  storms  at  hand." — Clajie. 
Burr. — The  prickly  seed  of  the  burdock. 
Burn  his  fingers. — "  He'll  burn  his  fingers ;"  said  of  one  who  is  disappoini 

a  speculation  or  undertaking. 
Butter-bump. — The  bittern.     See  Skelton,  vol.  iL  p.  130. 
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Calf-lick. — Hair  on  the  human  head,  or  the  skin  of  an  animal,  which  does  not 
lie  in  the  proper  direction,  appearing  as  if  licked  in  the  wrong  direction  by  a 
calf. 

Camerel,  or  Cambril. — The  hock  of  an  animal ;  also,  the  crooked  notched  stick 
used  for  expanding  the  legs  of  a  slaughtered  animal. 

Canker. — The  common  wild,  or  dog-rose ;  so  called  by  Shakespeabe. 

Cap  (to). — "  Now,  you  cap  me ;"  to  puzzle  or  perplex. 

Capper  (a"). — A  superior  (capital)  article  of  any  kind. 

Case-haraened. — Hardened  or  indiflFerent 

Caselty-meat — Flesh  of  an  animal  that  dies  by  accident  or  c(i8ualty.  Rat  spells 
it  kazzardly. 

Cast — "  The  board's  C(i8t  f*  warped.  To  give  assistance ;  "  He'll  give  you 
a  cast" 

Cater-cousins. — Good  friends. — Merchant  of  Venice. 

Cater-cross,  or  Cater-comers. — Comerwise;  to  cross  a  field  from  comer  to 
comer. 

Cat-gallows. — Small  sticks  placed  gallows-wise,  to  leap  over ;  with  notches  to 
raise  the  height  to  be  leaped  by  degrees. 

Chap  (a). — "He*s  a  nice  chap;"  young  man.  Cornish.  Customer,  or  pur- 
chaser ;  "  I  wish  you  would  find  me  a  chap  for  my  horse." 

Charmed,  or  chalmed. — Eaten  into  holes  by  rats  or  mice. 

Chares. — Odd  jobs  about  a  house,  "  Chores  or  chares." — Dodslet's  Old  Plays. 
"  Here's  two  chares  chared." — Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  "  A  particular 
business,  or  task." — Rat,  1674. 

Chat— The  chaffinch. 

Cheat— The  wild  oat 

Cheese-brigs. — A  support  for  the  cheese-vat,  when  cheese  is  being  made. 

Che^es. — -The  seed  of  the  common  mallow. 

Chep  (to). — To  be  saucy,  impertinent 

Cheppy. — Saucy.     "  Don't  be  cheppy." 

Check,  Check. — A  call  to  the  pigs,  from  Sic  sic,  pure  Saxon — /Sic,  A  pig. 
Chur,  a  word  used  to  drive  them  away. 

Cheslop.— The  stomach  of  the  calf,  used,  when  dried,  to  curdle  milk. 

Cherry-cruds,  or  curds. — A  preparation  made  with  the  first  milk  from  a  cow 
after  calving.     See  Beastings. 

Chok-fuU. — Quite  full,  even  to  choking. 

Chopping. — Changing.  "Chopping  and  changing."  Also,  large;  "He's  a 
fine  chopping  boy  1" 

Chouse. — To  cheat  Both  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  "Glossary,**  p.  132,  and  Mr. 
Trench,  in  his  ^^  English  Past  and  Present,^  p-  81,  derive  this  word  from 
chains,  an  officer  under  the  Turkish  government,  one  of  whom  was  sent  by  Sir 
Robert  Shirley  from  Constantinople,  and  attached  to  the  Turkish  embassy 
in  England,  in  1609 ;  and  who  committed  enormous  frauds  upon  tM 
Turkish  and  Persian  merchants  then  resident  in  London.  The  word 
CHiAus,  pronounced  chouse,  is  used  synonymous  with  cheats  both  by  Mas- 
singer  and  Ben  Jonson. 

Christmas. — Evergreens  used  to  decorate  a  house  at  Christmas  time. 

Chuck.—"  Chuck  it  here."    Throw  it  here. 

Also,  "  Chuck,  chuck ;"  a  call  to  chickens. 

Chuckle-head. — A  weak,  foolish  person. 

Chunky. — Short ;  thick ;  clumsy  in  shape  and  person. 

Chunter. — To  mutter,  grumble,  &c 

Chuse-it — The  pee-wipe  or  plover. 
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GlagA. — Dirty  wool  clipped  from  a  sbeep.     Wet  and  dirty^  through  walking  i 

adhesive  mud  or  mirep 
CUm  (to).  —To  clioke  wttli  thirst    A,  S*  cUrwian.    To  fasten  upon ;  *^  He  clam- 
med hold  of  me,"     Swedish,  klumrna^     Dan,,  klamniOt  To  chug. 
Clammy* — Sticky;  mncilagijioiis, 
Clamoursome. — Clamorous,     Dai«sh,  Klamrts. 
Clanch, — To  snateh  rudely  and  violently* 
Clap  (to\ — To  fondle,  by  gently  patting  the  back, 
Clat.— A  tale-bearer  is  calfed  a ''  Telln^lat," 
Clatty- — Sticking  to  yoa  when  touched;  dirty, 
Claut. — To  seize  and  scratcli  with  the  fingers. 
Clean, — "  I'm  ckan  tired  out,"     Entirely  ;  completely. 
Cleavers- — The  plant  generally  called  hiiriff. 
Cleas. — "I've    almost  walked    my  tleas  off;"    toea,      A,S-    cUa^    the    hoot 

Cleys,  claws, — Ben  Jonson, 
Cleat. — A  piece  of  wood  nailed  or  fastened  upon  another  piece,  bat  not  neatly; 

like  "  a  clout  on  a  shoe  ;**  used  so  in  1502, 
jtch, — A  brood  of  chickens* — IIaTj  1674, 
ck  (to). — To  snatch  rndely, 
1     p  (to). — To  shear  sheep*     DanisDj  clipper  To  cut     The  quantity  of  wool 

shorn  in  one  year  by  a  grazier  is  called  hia  clip, 
:k,— The  great  black  beetle,— Rat,  1674, 
gged  up. — Breathing  with  difficulty;  wheezing i  stuffed. 
vyiomping, — Making  a  noise  witli  heavy  shoes, 
Clootil — The  hoof-     Dantsh,  kloo- 
Close-fisted. — Mean;  penurious. 
Clout — **  A  clout  on  the  head ;"  a  sharp  blow* 
Clumpsed. — Made  cliiynsy  by  cold. 
Clunch, — «  A  dunch  man ;"  a  close-tempered  man.     Applied  to  soils,  a  stiff 

clay  is  called  a  clunch-cisLj  soil. 
Cob. — The  stone  of  any  fruit     Cherry  cobs. 
Coddle  (to). — To  make  tender. 
Codger. — "  A  fine  old  codger;"  a  hearty  old  man. 
Coffgles. — ^Pebbles  of  a  certain  size. 
Cold  comfort — Bad,  or  unwelcome  news. 
Colloging. — Secretly  conspiring,  always  in  a  bad  sense.    Used  by  Shakespease, 

Greene,  and  other  old  dramatists. 
Come  out — A  word  of  command  to  a  dog,  meaning  come  in. 
Come  vp. — Addressed  to  horses  to  quicken  their  pace ;  used  also  generally  in 

Cornwall. 
Coney  fogle. — To  cheat  by  bewildering. 
Consam  you. — A  remonstrance.     "  Consam  you,  take  care." 
Corned. — Tipsy;  rather  intoxicated.     *^Take  miie  corns  more;"  an  invitation  to 

another  pipe  or  glass. 
Cot — Applied  to  a  man  who  interferes  with  women's  employments.     **  He's  a 

polly-cot** 
Cotton  rto). — **  We  don't  cotton  together;"  we  differ  in  opinions,  habits,  &c. 
Cotterea. — "  A  cottered  fleece,"  applied  to  a  fleece  of  wool  entangled  together 

so  as  not  to  be  fit  for  combing  or  spinning. 
Court-cards. — Originally  Coai-cards;  from  the  coats,  tabards,  &c,  worn  by  the 

figures. 
Cow-lady,  or  Lady-bird. — A  small  red  and  spotted  beetle,  the  CocdneUa  bi- 

punctcu 
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Crads. — To  set  crads  is  to  stimulate  by  feats  of  agility  or  skiU. 

Crack. — To  boast  unduly.     Used  by  Shakespeare. 

Crackling. — The  outside  skin  and  fat  of  roasted  pork. 

Cramble. — "  A  cratnbling  old  man ;"  moving  stiffly. 

Cranch,  or  cruncL — A  sound  as  if  crisp  snow  was  trodden  upon. 

Cranky. — Feeble  and  weak  in  the  joints. 

Cratch. — A  wooden  frame  used  by  butchers  to  skin  sheep  upon.     A  sort  of 

hand-barrow. 
Crease. — A  mark  made  in  paper  by  being  folded,  or  in  a  garment  by  being  sate 

upon. 
Cree. — To  boil  gentiy  and  seethe  over  the  fire. 

Creed-wheat — Wheat  hulled  and  boiled  soft,  to  make  frumenty  of. — Rat,  1674. 
Crew-yard. — An  inclosure  bedded  with  straw  for  cattle  in  the  winter. 
Crewels  or  Crules. — Worsteds  of  various  colours  for  fancy  needle-work.     The 

word  was  used  in  1572,  and  is  found  in  Beaumont  and  Flbtcheb,  Dods- 

lbt's  Old  Plays f  ^c 
Crib. — The  manger.     Danish,  krybbe. 
Cris  Cros  Row. — Christ's  Cross  Row.     The  alphabet  arranged  in  the  shape  of 

a  cross,  as  it  was  in  the  old  horn-books  and  primers. 
Crisled-up. — Chilled ;  cold.   The  skin  in  the  state  called  **  Goose-Mn^  which  see. 
Croke. — The  core  of  an  apple  or  pear. 
Croodle. — To  lie  close  ana  snug  for  warmth. 
Cross-grained. — ^Peevish ;  ill-tempered. 
Crow  over. — To  exult  over  another  person. 
Cruddle. — To  curdle.     Chuds,  Curds. 
Crysom. — "  A  poor  crysom  f  a  weak  feeble  person.     The  word  is  never  used 

now  in  its  original  sense. 
Cuckoo-spit — White  froth  found  on  plants,  produced  by  the  Cicada  spumaria, 

and  which  surrounds  its  larva.     See  Brock. 
Culamite. — A  methodist  of  the  New  Connexion ;  said  to  have  been  originally 

Kilhamite ;  from  Mr.  Alexander  Klilham,  one  of  the  founders  of  that  sect* 
Culls,  Cullings. — Inferior  articles  of  any  kind,  remaining  after  the  best  have 

been  witndrawn. 
"  Cush-cow." — The  dairy-maids'  call  to  the  cows.     Used  by  Shakesfeabb. 
Cut  (to). — To  neglect,  shun,  avoid. 
Cute. — Quick;  sharp;  acute. 
Cuttle-headed. — Weak;  stupid;  foolish. 

D. 
Dab. — A  child's  pinafore  or  tidy. 
Dab  (a)  at  anything. — Clever  at  any  game,  work,  &c.     An  adept     '*  He's  such 

a  dab  at  it  I " 
Dacious. — Audacious.     "  He's  such  a  dacious  boy." 
Daffy-doM^n-dilly. — The    daffodil.      Narcissus  pseudo. — Shepherd^s   Calendar^ 

April 
Daft. — "As  daft  as  a  goose;"  dull  of  apprehension;   stupid;   foolish;   weak; 

timid.— Rat,  1674. 
Dacker. — "  He  dackers :"  to  weary  of  an  undertaking. 
Dal  you. — **  Dal  you,  lass ;"  a  term  of  endearment 
Damage. — The  amount  of  expense.     "  What's  the  damage  ?" 
Dang  nim. — An  imprecation  softened  in  expression. 

1  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  term  Culamite  I    Dissenters  in  general,  long  before  Mr.  KiLHAM't 
was  in  use,  and  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  |   time ;  being  doived  lirom  a  person  named  Cult. 
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Dangling. — Idling  about  another.     Used  by  MiBgroN  (circa  1600)»     Hanging 

loosely  ;  "  A  dandling  lock  of  hair." 
Darken  the  door. — Spoken  in  anger;    "I  hope  he'll  never  darken  my  door 

agaiih" 
Dauby* — Untidjr,  dirty,  slovenly  people, 
Dawdhng, — Idling  about ;  wasting  time. 
Dawdles. — "  A  poor  dawdles;"  an  idle  person. 
Dead  horse, — To  work  the  dead  horse;  working  for  wages  already  received,  or 

an  old  obligation. 
Deaf.— Blighted  or  barren.     "  A  d(?af  nut;^  a  nut  without  a  kernel,  &c. 
Deal  (a). — A  plank.     A  large  quantity  of  anything  j  as,  "  A  deal  of  money/ 
Danish,  deeL     "  Td  a  deal  rather  not;"  I'd  much  rather  not. 

ary  me. — A  terra  of  wonder  or  surprise- 

ai*y, — '*  A  little  deary  bairn;"  a  small  puny  child, 
jjeep. — Cunning;  sly;  cantionsH 
^ill  (to). — "  It  dills  the  pain  ;"  it  eases  or  soothes  it. 
ing  (to). — To  strive  to  make  a  person  imderstand  by  frequent  explanations^ 
"  I  can't  ding  it  into  him," 

it — An  impression  made  by  a  blow. — Skrlton.     A.S,,  Ih/nt 

shed. — Frustrated;  disappointed;  checked. 
jupjtl]er. —  To  shake  with  cold. 
Ditted  up, — Dirtied  up  ;  begrimed.     A,  S,,  d^fttan. 
Tl^bbin  (old). — An  old  horse. 

>ck. — The  plant  burdock^  or  docken* 

ig-cheap- — Very  cheap, 

ile.^ — Money,  bread,  &c.,  given  to  the  Door  at  a  funeral,     A.S.,  dalan. 

ne  up. — Wearied ;  prostrated ;  ruinea. 

or^cheeks. — The  side-posts  of  the  doorway, 
jyoor^ll. — The  threshold. 
Doted. — Decayed  in  spots;  "  A  doted  (dotted)  cheese." 
Dote  (to). — To  be  very  fond  of,  or  attached  to. 
Douced. — Drenched  with  rain ;  "  A  doucing  rain.** 
Douck  (to). — To  stoop  the  head;  "  He's  a  doucker^  a  ducker. 
Downfall. — Rain  or  snow. 

Down  in  the  mouth. — Dispirited ;   discouraged ;  desponding. 
Draggle-tailed. — Draggled ;  dirty. 
Drape. — "  A  drape  cow."     One  that  gives  no  milk ;  a  barren  ewe  or  cow. 

Drese.     A.  S.  Drape  sheep. — Skinner,  Rat. 
Dresser. — A  table  in  tne  kitchen  close  to  the  wall;  with  shelves  above,  on 

which  to  arrange  delf,  pewter,  &c. 
Dripe.  — To  drip  or  dribble.     A.  S.  Drypan. 
Drove. — A  road  to  fields,  &c. 
Drub  (to). — To  beat;  to  conquer. 
Dry -joke. — Fun  and  frolic,  and  nothing  to  drink. 
Dullard. — A  stupid  child,  slow  to  learn. 
Dull  of  hearing. — Rather  deaf.     Somebsetshibb. 
Dumps. — Low  spirits. 
Dyke. — A  ditch.     Danish,  dige. 
Dykereeve. — A  parish  officer,  who  sees  that  the  drains  and  sewers  are  kept  in 

good  order. 
Dyling. — A  small  excavation  for  drainage. 
Dythes. — Cow-dung  dried  and  cut  into  squares  for  fuel. 

>  Bequests  to  the  poor  are  now  often  (but  improperly)  called  DoUt, 
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E. 

Eagre. — The  first  of  the  tide.     See  Ager. 

Earning. — Rennet,  to  make  cheese  witL 

Easement — Relief  from  pain. 

Eau. — A  drain.   A.  S.,  Scandinavian,  or  Danish.   Originally  Aa,  pronounced  0. 

Egg  on  (to). — ^To  urge.     "  He  egged  the  man  on  to  fight*' 

Elrow-grease. — Exercise  of  the  arms,  exciting  perspiration. 

Elbows,  out  at — To  be  poor  and  in  difficulties. 

EUer-tree. — The  elder-tree.    Peehce  Plowman,  about  1370. 

Elted  up. — "  He's  elted  up  with  dirt,"  covered  with  dirt 

Esh-tree. — The  ash-tree.     Yorkshibe. 

Even  down. — Downright,  plain  dealing. 

Even  or  odd. — A  child's  game^  mentioned  by  Cleveland,  1660. 

Eye. — Aye,  yes,  ah  I 

F. 

Fa^. — A  sheep-fag;  a  large  tick  found  on  sheep. 

Fam. — Desirous;  eager. 

Fal-laL — An  idle  tale ;  or  an  useless  gewgaw,  or  article  of  dress. 

Fambling. — Not  eating  with  an  appetite. 

Far-ish  on. — "  We're  getting /arwA  on,"  getting  old. 

Far-weltered. — Applied  to  sheep  cast  on  tneir  backs,  and  unable  to  rise  from  their 

weight  of  wool.     Over-weltecL     Danish,  vceke. 
Fastening  penny. — Money  given  to  bind  a  contract  or  bargain. 
Fastens  Tuesday. — Shrove  Tuesday.     Blount's  Tenures. 
Fat  for  vat — A  large  tub.     Danish, /(wi 
Fat-hen. — A  wild  plant     Chenopodium  album. 
Father  long-legs. — The  slender  long-legged  crane-fly. 
Feat — "  A  good  feat  girl ;"  handsome,  nice,  neat.   FeaUy.   Used  by  Shaxesfeabe 

in  the  sense  of  dexterously,  Tempesty  i.  2. 
Feeing. — Dressing  and  separating  grain  from  chafi*. 
Feeing  cloth. — A  cloth  used  in  that  operation. 

Feflted. — "  Kefefted  his  wife  with  200i  a-year;"  enfeoffed^  endowed,  secured  ta 
Fellon. — A  boU  or  whitlow,  generally  on  the  finger.     Used  by  Hebbick,  Gbb- 

BARD,  &c 
Felfare. — The  field-fare. 
Fell. — Fierce ;  savage.     "  He's  a/?H  dog." 
Fellow. — A  companion,  male  or  female.     Nabes.     Fellow-servant ;  servant  in 

the  same  family. 
Fending  and  proving. — Defending  and  arguing.     DAmSEy  foeste  pinge. 
Fetch  (to).— Instead  of  to  bring,  go  and  fetch;  come  and  bring. 
Fettle  — To  dress  up,  to  make  smart  or  fine.     Hall's  Satires,  Ritson's  JRobin 

Hood, 
Few. — "  A  good  few  /"a  good  many;  or  a  sort  of  medium  between  many  and 

few. 
Fezzon  on. — To  fasten  on ;  to  seize  in  fighting ;  to  grasp  furiously. 
Filly-foal.— From  the  Saxon /^/tan;  to  follow  the  mare. 
Finely. — "She's  doing  /in^fy;"    recovering  from   sickness.     "He's  going  on 

finely^"  spoken  ironically ;  meaning,  not  going  on  well 
"Finds  himself." — Provides  for  himself;  finds  his  own  food,  &c. 
Fit — Ready  to  do  anything ;  "  Fit  to  faint" 

4x 
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Tizzog. — The  countenance;  phynoanomy* 

Flam  (to). — To  flatter,  and  thereby  deceive.    Also  to  jeer/*  None  of  ronrfiams-^ 

Flap-jacL — A  large  pancake;    " Doucetts   and  Jiap-jach^  1840.     Used 


Flash, — A  piece  of  shallow  water. 

Flaupy. — Flippant,  trifling. 

Flick, — A  flitch  of  bacon-    T^km^n,  fiycke* 

Fligged- — Feathered,  fledged ;  asked  respecting  young  birds,  "  Are  they 

flyers?" 
Flinders. — "  It's  all  stnasbed  tofiindefs^  broken  into  small  pieces.     Rttso?^. 
Fling  (to), — To  throw  down,  to  defeat  in  argument,  thwart,  disappoint     **  Ni 

yon  Jling  me  ;"  "  Tm  quite ^««^." 
Flit  (to). — Yo  move ;  applied  to  a  change  of  residence^ — Skeltoit.  Dj^^ss^jltftet. 
"  Flood  0  I  "—An  exclamation  on  the  first  api)earajice  of  the  tide  in  a  river 

DxmBHy  fiocL 
Flush. — "  He's  Jlush  of  money,"  pie]  Jao  means  that  anything  is  even,  lev< 

or  of  the  same  height  as  ane*^ 
TJoster,— "I'mallof  fl/i^*ter;"  iSted, 

^'og. — Long  coarse  gi-ass ;  the  lalte*  •-Ray  defines  it  long  grass  remaining 

in  pastures  till  winter;  called  iHQE  fotjtjmum,  ^ 

Footy,  or  fouty,— Fusty;  tainted:  tf  sometimes  applied  to  a  mean  orH 

trifling  person. 
Footing.— -Money  paid  by  a  new-<i<  for  admission  into  a  company,  or  to 

share  a  privilege. 
Foot  Tip  (to), — To  a3d  np  an  acc<  "times  to  pay  a  bill*     "  He  fo&Ud  tim* 

bilL" 
Fore-elders, — Ancestors;  forefathers-     DKy^sn,  forcrlder  or fortftrdrS* 
Forenend- — The  beginning;  *nhe  fore-end  of  the  year;"  the  spring. 
Fore-hand. — Before-hand- 
Fothering. — '*  To  go  a  fothering;^  to  feed  (fodder)  the  cattle  with  hay,  &c,  in 

winter. 
Foul. — "  He's  a  great  foul  fellow ;  ^  tigly,  disagreeable,  disgusting. 
Fra, — Fix)m  the  Danish  fro. 
Frame. — "  }le  frames  well ;"  he  begins  well. 
Fresh. — "He's  quite  fresh  ;^  a  little  intoxicated. 
Fritters. — Small  pancakes,  with  apples  in  them. 
Fruggans. — A  slovenly  woman. 
Fruraity. — Food  made  of  wheat  or  rice  boiled  in  milk,  froin  frumentum,  wheat 

Cranmer  calls  wheat  ^^frummety  com.^ 
Frumps. — ^A  cross  old  woman. 

Fuddled. — Intoxicated  (probably)  with  ale ;  food-^le^  fed  with  ale. — Craven  Glos- 
sary, 
Full  drive. — "  He  went  full  drive  ;^  very  fast 
Fulsome. — ^'  A  fulsome  woman ; "  /buZsome,  dirty. 
Fummard. — The  pole-cat,  or  fouUmartiru     Ben  JoI^son  calls  the  name  Martin 

polecat,  a  stinking  name ;  "  Was  ever  such  2ifumart  ?" 
Fun  it — "  Vvefun  it;"  I've  found  it 
Furze-bill. — A  bill  or  tool  used  by  hedge-makers.   The  word  is  found  in  BLOtJSt, 

RlTSON,  &c. 
Fussy. — Ridiculously  consequential ;  bustling;  "  making  a  fuss.** 
Fusty-lugs. — A  person  dirty  and  ill-favoureo,  even  to  the  ears  or  lugs. 
Fuz-ball. — A  puft-ball,  fungus ;  Lycoperdon  bovista. 
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Gab. — ^*  He's  got  the  gift  of  the  gab ;"  idle  talk,  gabbling,  great  volubility;  DAinsiEj 

gabf  the  mouth ;  Saxon,  gabban ;  GoxHiq,  begobba,  a  mocker ;  or  the  OsLTiQi 

gob,  a  beak. 
Gaby. — A  stupid,  foolish  fellow. 
Gablick. — An  iron  crow-bar  with  which  to  make  boles  for  stakes,  &c.,  from  the 

Fbeislandic  ;  gaveloche,  a  javelin  sharp-pointed,  not  barbed.     Hewitt  ofi 

Armour,  p.  219. 
Gab-stick. — A  large  clumsy  wooden  spoon ;  a  grape-stick ;  A.  S.  geaparu 
Gain. — Near,  short,  against     Gainest,  the  nearest  way  or  road.   Danish,  gjinveu 
Gain  also  means  expert,  handy,  willing;  and  whea  applied  to  a  horse,  gentle 

and  tractable. 
Gallivanting. — Flirting,  frolicksome. 
Gallows. — ^Mischievous ;  "  He's  a  aaUows  boy." 
Gallowses. — ^The  braces  or  suspenders  to  hold  up  the  trousers. 
Gally-baulk.^— The  bar  across  the  kitchen  fire-place,  from  which  the  rack  and 

hooks  are  suspended ;  probably  gaUows-halk. 
GambriL — See  Cambril. 
Game-1^. — A  sore  or  lame  le^ 
Grammon. — Sport,  merriment,  fun ;  Danish,  gammen. 
Gang. — A  numb^  of  men  appointed  to  do  a  certain  thing,  or  associated  together 

for  a  particular  purpose. 
Garth. — A  homestead ;  a  yard.     Danish. 
Gates,  or  gaits. — "  Go  your  gaits!*  go  your  ways.    To  learn  new  gaits,  to  acquire 

new  habits,  to  behave  differenUy.     ^^  Get  agate  with  you,"  begin  your  work* 
G«wp,  or  gaup. — "  What  art  thou  gawping  at  ?"  staring  at 
Gawky. — A  feolish  fellow. 
Gen. — "  He  gen  it  me ;"  he  gave  it  me. 
Geme. — To  grin.     Sx£LT0N  has  gyme.    Nabes  says  it  formerly  meant  to  yawn, 

and  that  gim  is  the  corruption  of  grin. 
Gessling,  gib. — A  young  goose  or  gosling. 
GibbensL — Nonsense.     Qibberidge,  Nash,  1698. 
Giblets. — The  dressed  head,  feet,  heart,  liver,  &c  of  a  goose,  mentioned  hj 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  1620. 
Gifts. — White  spots  on  the  finger-nails. 
Giggle. — A  suppressed  laugh.     Cornish. 
GiUgo  by  the  ground. — Ground  ivy,  Gleehoma  hederacea. 
Gimlet-eyed.— -Having  an  obliquity  of  vision. 

Gizzard. — So  called  in  1500 ;  sometimes  now  [pronounced  gizzem  or  gizzen. 
Gleed. — The  kite  or  hawk,  so  called  by  Sxelton*     Ray,  1674,  says,  from  its 

gentle,  gliding  motion. 
Gleg. — To  look  at  another  slyly. 

Glored. — ^^  He  ghred  at  me  with  both  eyes ; "  to  stare  rudely  and  intensely. 
Gnarl  (to). — To  gnaw  like  a  rat  or  mouse. 
Gnaw-post — A  silly  fellow. 
Gob. — ^The  mouth ;  sometimes  a  large  front  tootL 
Gobler. — A  turkey-cock. 

Gobstrings. — "  Hold  fast  by  tiie  gobstrings/*  the  bridle.    Addressed  to  an  in- 
experienced rider. 
God-s^id  (a). — Any  unexpected  good  fortune. 
Goings  on. — Proceedings ;  behaviour. 
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Go  look  I — An  impertinent  reply  to  any  qne^tionj  implying  rudeness  and  indif'j 

ference,  and  always  denying  information.  j 

Gtoldings* — Com  marigolds,  Chri/$antJienium  se^etum.  m 

Good  and  alL — *'  He's  gone  for  ^ood  and  ull^  entirely,  ^J 

Grood  doings. — A  fea^t ;  good  things  to  eat.  ^^^ 

Good-mind. — A  strong  inclination  to  do  anything.  ^^H 

Ooodying. — Bogging  at  Christmas  time,  41 

Goose  and  goslings, — The  early  flowers,  or  male  catkins  of  the  willow  mm 

sallow,  I 

Goose-skin, — A  peculiar  rough  state  of  the  skin,  caused  by  cold,  or  feflP>  or  any] 

excitement  I 

G^wke, — The  cuckoo.     Norske,  ^awAur ;  DanisHj  ^po^tf;  sometimes  applied  taj 

a  foolish  person,  1 

Gowt. — The  outlet  of  a  canal  or  sewer ;  the  g<houU     Dajjibh,  giiL  I 

Goy  or  gum- — By  gov  or  by  gum  ;  a  vulgar  avoidance  of  the  Sacred  Name.       1 
Goycka- — '*  Tve  got  the  goycka  of  it ;"  the  wav  or  moik  of  doing  an>i^hing,  J 

Graft  (a). — A  small  sewer,  generally  separating  parishes  or  townships.  J 

Great  witli. — '*  Fm  very  great  with  him  ;*'  on  y^ty  friendly  terms*  1 

Green-sauce, — Meadow-sorrel ;  Oralis  pratenM> 
Grew-hounA — A  greyhound;    called  grewnd  in  HAMiiNffroN's  transhition   of 

Grip, — A  small  drain  or  ditch ;  a  trench  for  water  to  run  off  meadows  or  flelds- 
Groond-aah, — A  small  ash  sapling,  an  ash-plant;  Fraxinns  ej^ceUior,  I 

Ground-sweat. — To  give  a  building  a  "  ffround-stveatj^  is  to  pull  it  down  to  tho  1 

ground. 
Grow. — "  I  ffrotp  no  oats  this  year,**  meanings  I  do  not  cultivate  any.  | 

Grub. — A  vulgar  term  ibr  food.  Also  to  root  up  tree^,  shrubs,  or  anything 
else  out  of  the  earthn  Also  applied  to  a  niean^^  sordid  person,  who  is 
called  "a  money-grub-"     The  A,S.  {fraben,  is  to  dig,  — *5 

Grunsel. — The  plant  groundsel,  or  ragwort ;  Sertecto  Jacobmi. 

The  threshold  of  the  door,  or  the  groundsill,  is  also  called  the  grunsill. 
Gumption. — Understanding,  latent  wit.     Cornish. 
Ghitter. — The  kennel,  or  street  channel. 
Gyle. — Wort;  a  brewing  of  beer.    A.S.,  Gylla. 

H. 

Hackering. — Stammering.     Hakke,  To  stammer. — Danish. 

Haggle  (to),  or  higgle. — To  beat  down  in  price,  to  banter ;  or  to  mangle  in 

cutting ;  to  carve  awkwardly. 
Hailes. — The  handles  of  a  plough. 

Hakossing. — "  Hakossina  about ;"  violently,  but  idly,  moving  about. 
Haking. — "  A  hakina  fellow ;"  idle,  loitering.     Used  by  Rat. 
Hale. — "  Hale  out  tne  water ;"  emptying  water  out  of  anything. 
Half-rocked. — Half-nursed  or  nurtured ;  also,  half-witted. 
Hame. — Steam  from  boiling  water. 
Hame  in  hame. — Arm-in-arm. 
Hampered. — Perplexed ;  puzzled ;  set  fast. 

Hand. — "  Come,  bear  a  hand ;"  get  forward.     "  Come,  lend  a  hand ;"  help  us. 
Handy. — Clever;  expert. 
Handsell. — The  first  money  taken  for  anything  on  sale,  or  on  any  day.    Danish, 

handsel. 
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Hank. — A  knot  of  yam  or  thread. 

Happens. — "Just  as  it  happens i^  as  it  turns  up,  or  chances  to  be. 

Happing. — Wrapping ;  bed-clothes ;  covering. 

Hap  up. — Wrap,  or  cover  up,  and  keep  warm. 

Hard. — "  The  ale  is  hard;^  sour. 

Harden. — A  very  coarse  linen  cloth. 

Harden-faced. — Hardened  in  impertinence;  not  gfven  to  timidity  or  blushing. 

Hard-lines. — Severe  terms ;  difficult  conditions ;  a  painful  position. 

Hard  of  hearing. — Rather  deaf. 

Hards. — The  coarse  part,  or  refiise  of  flax,  from  which  harden  is  made.  Hol- 
land, in  his  Translation  of  Pliny ^  calls  it  hurds. 

Hard-set — In  difficulty  through  poverty,  &c. 

Hareiff. — The  herb  Cleavers,  or  goose-grass,  Galium  Aparine, 

Harrowed. — Harassed ;  worn  out ;  wearied.  Nares  says  it  is  a  corruption  of 
harn/y  to  vex  or  plunder,  lay  waste  or  destroy.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by 
Skelton,  RiTSON,  and  others.  Worsaab  uses  it  in  this  sense.  Our  Lord's 
descent  to  hell  is  called,  by  old  writers,  the  ^^the  harrowing  ofheU^ — that 
is,  he  stripped  it  of  its  prey.  The  old  Mysteries^  and  Chauceb  and  Spencer, 
frequently  use  the  expression. 

Harvest  lord. — The  principal  reaper. — Tusser. 

Harvest  lady. — The  second  one. — Ihid, 

Hask. — Rough;  parched;  harsh;  dry. 

Haslet,  sometimes  Harslet. — The  minced  meat  prepared  for  sausages,  inclosed 
and  cooked  in  the  caid  of  the  hog.  Nares  has  the  word,  and  it  is  used  by 
OzELL  and  writers  of  his  date. 

Hassack. — Coarse  grass  growing  in  low  moist  places.  Also,  a  sort  of  cushion 
to  kneel  on.     See  Bass. 

Hauming  about. — Idling  awkwardly. 

Haveless. — "  A  fiaveless  boy ;"  rude,  behaviourless. 

Havver. — Contraction  for  however.     Also,  the  wild  oat,  Avenafatua, 

Hawbuck. — A  raw  country  lad. 

Head-ache. — The  scarlet  corn-poppy,  Papaver  Bluoeas, 

Heart-whole. — In  good  heart  or  spirits.  Sometimes  applied  to  signify  a  person 
not  in  love. 

Heck. — The  rack  for  hay  in  a  stable.     Hcehkey  Danish. 

Heft. — The  weight  of  anything ;  so  used  by  Shakespeare.  Also,  the  haft  or 
handle  of  a  knife.     A.  S.,  hceft 

Heppen. — "  He's  a  Iieppen  fellow ;"  helping,  clever,  usefuL     A.S.,  Hcepic 

Herb-of-grace  — Rue. 

Heron-sew. — The  heron  or  heronshaw. 

Hesp. — A  latch  or  fastening.     Danish,  Haspe. 

Hide.—"  I'll  hide  him  f  I'll  beat  him. 

Highlows. — Shoes  coming  up  high  round  the  ankles,  and  lacing  in  front. 

High  time. — Quite  time  for  anytning  to  be  done,  or  person  to  arrive,  &c. 

Higre. — See  Ager  and  Eagre. — See  Nares,  p.  366,  for  many  quotations  under 
this  mode  of  spelling. 

Hinder  ends. — The  inferior  part  of  wheat  or  other  gram,  sometimes  called 
tailings. 

Hitch  on. — "  Hitcli  on ;"  move  on ;  give  me  room.     Hitching  about;  unquiet. 

Hit. — To  hit  upon  a  thing,  to  find  it     Danish,  hitte^  to  find. 

Hoast. — A  hoarseness;  a  cold. 

Hob,  or  Hub. — The  fiat  side  of  the  fire-grate  for  anything  to  stand  upon ;  to  keep 
hot.     5b6-nail,  a  flat-headed  nail. 
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5  (^to). — To  mow  the  rougli  grass  left  bjr  the  cattle.  Hobhings^  the  gra«s  ^ 
mown,  converted  into  coarse  bay, 

bby» — A  atnall  hardy  horse,  such  as  used  to  be  raLsed  in  tb«  Fens^  and  called 
Wtldmore  hobbies^  or  titSj  supposed  to  be  the  horses  upon  which  the  Hoh* 
btUrB^  a  species  of  light  horsemen,  were  mounted.     See  Do  CangSj  Nabss, 

-de-hoy. — An  awkward  stripling ;  a  youth  neither  boy  nor  man*     Tuss&A 
uas  "  Sir  Huhhani  *U  Hoy,  who  was  to  be  kept  in  from  14  to  21,"     RlT 
has  it,  "  A  hobber-de-boy,  half  a  man,  half  a  boy-" 
Hobby  "horse* — The  dragon-fly.     Also^  a  small  horse- 
T^'^g, — A  sheep  from  six  months  old,  until  it  is  first  shorn, 

g-me-ditherum. — A  mixture  of  many  things ;  perhaps  a  corruption  of  omnium 

qatherunu 
limng,  —  Moaning  or  complaining; 

Skeltoit, 
|L_*'  [Jolt  it  to  me;"  hurl  it, 
ler.— '^  He  beat  me  holler;"'  h 
mently, 
How  gouge- — A  carpenter*3  tool ; 

. — A  small  plantation  of  trees; 
^OKeys, — '^  By  the  hookeijs:^   an 
rcJfi^rence  to  the  fairies- 

{txy). — To  tie  an  animarshi] 
ch  is  hoppled  to  prevent  he. 
rsi      tdmother. — A  large  coarse 
osi      -An  upright  piece  of  leath^- 
ruse-warniing. — A  feast  given  to 
iven. — Distended  with  food,  from 
xrowlettj  or  Hullet — A  young  owL 
Hub  end,^5fe  Hok 
Huck. — The  hip-joint 

Huckster. — A  hawker.     German,  Sikker,     To  hucky  to  peddle,  is  used  by 
Bishop  Ain)R£WS ;  probably  from  hucksters  carrying  their  wares  in  a  basket 
resting  on  the  hixk  or  hip. 
Huddle. — To  embrace ;  sometimes  applied  to  dressing  carelessly.     ^  She  huddles 

her  clothes  on  just  anyhow.*' 
Huff. — "  He  took  it  in  huff;^  was  offended. 
Hulking. — An  idle,  clumsy,  unpleasant-looking  man. 
Hull  (to). — "  Hull  the  pease ;"  unshell  them. 
Hulls. — The  empty  peas-pods. 
Hullet  or  Owlet. — A  young  owl. 

Humours. — Sores  caused  by  peculiar  states  of  the  skin  or  flesh. 
Hurd  (to). — To  hurd  sheep  is  to  clip  off  the  dirty  clagged  wooL 
Hum. — An  angle  in  a  town  or  parish.     A.S.,  Hyrru 
Hurtle  (to). — To  creep  and  crouch  low  for  shelter. 

Huvvers. — The  space  between  the  land  of  different  proprietors  or  occapiors,  in 
an  uninclosea  field,  the  grass  of  which  is  mown  for  nay. 


^  g  hms  for  his  master,"     Used  by 

Doe. 

r.     Also,  to  shout  loudly  and  veh&* 

'^ed  chisel 

I    1  1435-     Saxon,  holU 
ing  adjuration^  supposed  to  have 

iffether ;  generally  applied  to  a  cow^ 
whilst  being  miUced 
n  oman, 

ched  to  a  draught-horse's  collar, 
s  upon  entering  on  a  new  residenceL 

1V€, 


Idle-back. — An  idle  man. 

Idle-warts. — Loose  pieces  of  skin  growing  at  the  base,  or  on  the  sides  of  the 

finger-nails. 
Hi-thriven. — Sickly,  ill-looking,  din[iinutive. 
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ni-tum. — "  He'll  do  you  an  illrtum;^  a  mischief. 

Imbrangle  (to). — To  embroil  or  entangle. — Hudibras. 

Ings. — Open  meadows.     Daiosh^  Enge. 

Inkle. — A  narrow  kind  of  tape,  once  so  common,  that  inkle-weaving  was  a 

distinct  trade. 
Inner-maid. — The  chief  female  servant  where  few  are  kept 
Insensed. — To  inform.     Rat  calls  it  ''a  pretty  word."     Used  by  Shakesfbabe 

in  Richard  III. 
In  the  straw. — Confined  in  child-birth. — Dodslbt's  Old  Plays,  1640,  voL  x. 

p.  312. 
Intake. — Grround  inclosed  from  a  common. 
Item. — "  He  gave  me  an  item  of  it" — A  hint. 
Izzard.— The  letter  Z. 


Jabber. — Impertinent,  idle,  trifling  talk. 

Jack  with  a  lantern. — The  ignis  latuus. 

Jaum. — Jamnb ;  the  side-post  of  a  door;  or  the  sides  of  a  fireplace. 

Janp. — To  shake  about  in  a  bottle,  or  otherwise. 

Jawmotry . — "  All  out  oijawmotry ;"  out  of  shape  and  order :  probably  derived 
fix)m  geometry. 

Jericho. — Spoken  with  contempt;  **Go  you  to  JeriehoP  See  Nares,  p.  392. 
Henry  VIII.  had  a  "  house  of  pleasure,"  called  Jericho,  near  Chelmsford, 
to  which  he  used  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  business ;  when  it  was  said, 
**  he  was  gone  to  Jericho.^  "  I  wish  he  was  at  Jericho,^  spoken  of  a  person 
we  wish  out  of  the  way,  or  anywhere  but  where  he  is. 

Jersey. — Coarse  worsted. — Dodslet,  vol.  vi.  p.  71. 

Jersey  school. — A  prison  where  work  is  done  under  compulsion. 

Jet. — An  instrument  to  draw  water  out  of  a  cistern. 

Jews'  trump. — The  Jew's  harp. 

Jiffling  about. — Not  standing  quietly ;  impatiently. 

Jifly. — "  Do  it  in  tijijffy ;"  quickly. 

Joan. — **  You  make  a  Joan  of  vourself ;"  spoken  of  a  female  acting  beneath  her 
position.  Camden  savs,  that  (32  Elizabeth)  it  was  decided  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  '^  that  5'oane  was  the  same  as  Jane." 

Job  (to). — To  strike  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

Jobber-noule. — A  stupid  man ;  a  blockhead.  See  Marston's  Satires ;  Old  Plays, 
Dryden,  Ac. 

**  Jog  on." — "  Move  on." 

Jolly. — Fat,  large,  heavy.     Also,  merry,  jovial. 

Jolter-head. — "  A  jolter-headed  chap ;"  stupid.     SBAXEfiFEARE  has  ^ft-head. 

Joskin. — ^A  raw  country  lad. 

Jowl. — A  large  fat  face. 

Judy. — "  Don't  make  a  Judy  of  yourself;"  meaning.  Don't  play  the  fool;  pro- 
bably alluding  to  Judas. 

Just-now. — Time  immediately  past,  or  next  at  hand. 

Jyst,  or  joist.-^To  take  cattle  to  graze  or  feed ;  probably  from  agist. 

K. 

Keak.-^Rejection  of  food  with  nausea. 

Keaked-up. — ^To  keah-up  a  cart,  to  tUt  it  up,  to  throw  out  its  contenti. 
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Keb  (foiy — ^To  fM>b  and  pant  for  breatL 

Kebbing. — Sobbing,  weeping, 

Eedge-Dellied. — Said  of  a  glutton^  who  has  distended  lis  stomacb  with  too  ma^ 

food* 
Keeping^roonL — ^The  usual  Bitting-room  of  the  family, 
EelL— The  inner  and  loose  fat  of  a  pig ;  the  omeiitum  or  cauL     Kases,  &c* 
Edter. — ^  He  has  plenty  of  hher ;"  money,    "  He  is  in  good  AeZier,"  good  ca^e^ . 

or  condition.  .  Daiobh,  opkilttr^  according  to  Hat  and  Naii£& 
Ken-speckle. — Easy  to  be  known.     Ktn^  to  know,     A.S,,  hnnc^u 
Kep.— To  catcL     "  Hoi  it  to  me,  and  III  kep  it" 
Eeslop. — See  Cheslop. 
Ketlock. — The  charlock,  or  field-mustard,  Sinapis  arvensia* 
Kex. — ^The  dry  stalk  of  the  liemk>ck,  and  sometinies  of  other  plmit9.     Beau- 

VOMT  and  Flbtohbb,  1600,  Nares,  &c,  hence, ''  Dry  as  a  kex," 
Babble. — A  boy's  plaything ;  to  strike  a  knur  with. 
Kick  the  bucket — A  vulgar  expresaionT  meaninij  to  di& 
Kid. — A  bundle  or  faggot  of  sticks,  or  furze,     bxDfNziL 
Kiff.— The  letter  Q. 
Kindle  (to). — ^To  bring  forth  young;  applied  to  mice,  rabbits,  and  some  other 

small  animals.    A.S.,  eennaju 
Kindling. — Materials  for  lig^uing  a  Bre. 
King-cough. — The  hoopi^-cough. 
King^s  cruise. — A  praaa  in  a  game^  wliilst  the  individual  who  asks  for  **  king's 

endee/*  accomjdidm  sometliiujr  not  connected  with  the  game* 
Kit"— A  wooden  vessel  used  to  milk  the  cows  in.     "  The  whole  kit  of  them  " ' 

means  the  whole  number  of  persons ;    the  whole  kit  or  clan.     A.  S,, 

h/fhe. 
Kitde.— '<  The  cat  has  MtOed ;"  brought  forth  young, 
Kitling. — A  young  cat     DAMsn,  KWing. 
Klick  up. — To  snatch  or  catch  up  anything  abruptly.     Belgic,  Klackeru     Rat. 
Knack. — To  do  anything  well  and  cleverly. 
Knacker. — A  person  who  flays  dead  horses;  also,  one  who  repairs  gears  or 

harness. 
Knag,  or  Knarle  (to). — To  gnaw. 

Knap-kneed,  or  Knock-kneed. — Having  knees  inclining  to  each  other. 
Knattering. — Querulously  finding  fault,  peevish. 
Knocking  about — Driving,  bustling  about 
Klnott — A  bird,  formerly  very  plentiful  in  this  district,  so  called  after  Canute 

or  Knut,  who  liked  them  as  an  article  of  food. 
Knur. — A  round  ball  of  hard  wood,  a  boy's  plaything,  used  at  the  game  called 

Knur-spell.     Teutonic, 

L. 

Lace  (to). — "  I'll  lace  him  ;"  I'll  beat  him.  Mixing  spirits  with  tea,  coflTee,  &c., 
is  called  "  IcLcing  them  ;"  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Spectator, 

Lad's-love. — The  aromatic  herb.  Southernwood,  Arteniisia  campestris^  sometimes 
also  called  "  Old  Man." 

Ladies'-fingers. — The  kidney  vetch,  AmtJiyllis  vtdneraria. 

Ladies'  Smocks,  or  Cuckoo-flower,  Cardamine  pratensis. 

Lag  (to). — To  come  last,  as  if  tired.  To  flag  or  fail,  from  the  Swedish,  loffg, 
the  end.     Nares. 
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Lakin^  about — Idling   about.      A.  S.,   laean,  to  plaj.      Danish,   lake,    to 

play. 
Lalder. — Singing  loudly  and  discordantly. 
Land  (a).— An  uncertain  portion  of  a  ploughed  field,  bounded  by  a  fturow  on 

each  side,  and  rounded  from  the  centre.    Land  so  ploughed  is  said  to  be  laid 

rig  (ridge)  and  furrow. 
Lanky. — Longand  slender,  with  some  idea  of  emptiness. 
Lape  (to). — "Don't  tape  in  the  dirt ;  don't  walk  carelessly." 
Lap-up. — **  Lap  yourself  up.     Wrap  up." — Ritson. 
Lap-eared. — Having  large  pendulous  ears. 
Larrup  (to). — To  beat 

Last  of  oats  (a). — Twenty-one  sacks  of  four  bushels  each. 
Lathe,  or  Lvthe. — ^"  A  lat/the  of  wind;"  a  ccUm,  or  absence  of  wind,  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 
*' Laugh  and  lay  down." — A  game  with  cards. — Skelton.     Dodslet'S  Old 

PlaySf  &C. 
Lauck. — "  O  lauk  1"  an  interjection  of  surprise  or  wonder. 
Launching. — Propelling  a  barge  or  small  vessel  in  a  river  by  means  of  a  poy. 
Leaf  (thei — The  fat  inside  a  pig. 
Leather  (to). — To  beat 
Leather-head. — A  simpleton. 

Lection. — "  There's  lection  of  his  beating ;"  likelihood. 
Leet  on  (to). — "  I  did  not  leet  on  him ; "  did  not  meet  with  him, 
Lerry  (a). — "  He's  full  of  his  lerries,"  whims,  fancies,  caprices. 
Lesk  (the). — The  groin  or  fiank  of  a  horse. 
Let  drive. — "  He  let  drive  at  him  ;"  attacked  violently. 
Let  go. — "  Let  go  that  rope ;"  leave  hold  of  it 
Let  on. — I  did  not  let  on;  I  did  not  say  anything. 
Lick  (to). — "  I  licked  him ;"  I  beat  him,  in  fight  with  the  fists. — Bbaumont  and 

Fletcheb. 
Lick-spittle. — A  fawning,  cringing  flatterer. 
Lief,  or  Lieve. — "  I'd  as  /t^/";"  I'd  as  willingly. 
Liefer,  or  Liever. — I'd  liever  do  it;  I'd  rattier.     1500.     Gebman,  lAeber,  more 

willingly. 
Lig  (to). — Hlo  lie  down.    From  the  Saxon,  liggan. 
Lig  down. — Lie  down,  or,  used  by  Wickliffe,  "%  it  down,"  lay  it  down. 

Danish,  liga ;  to  lig,  is  used  in  Ritson's  Robin  Hood, 
Lights  (the). — The  lungs,  applied  to  animals. 

Light  upon. — ^^  I  can't  light  upon  him ;"  cannot  meet  with  him,  find,  alight 
Liking. — A  servant  on  liking,  or  probation. 

Limber,  Limmack. — Pliant,  not  stifi",  "  as  limmack  as  a  willow  stick." 
Linch  (to). — "  I'll  litich  him  myself,"  beat  him. 
Lithe  (to). — To  thicken  milk  or  broth  with  flour  or  oatmeal,  which  is  called  the 

lUhing.     A.S.,  Lithean.     Welsh,  Llith,     Stukeley's  Itinerary,  p.  59. 
Little  and  little  (by). — Gradually. — Pierce  Ploughman. 
Lob  (to). — To  lean  upon  idly  and  heavily. 

Lob's  Pound. — A  gaol  or  prison. — Dodslet's  Old  Plays,  Massinger,  &c. 
Locks. — Small  pieces  of  wool  separated  from  the  fleece. 
Lode,  or  Load. — A  fen  drain. — Dugdale,  On  Embankment ;  "  a  drain  or  lode 

should  be  made,"  p.  275. 
Loft  (a). — The  upper  room  in  the  house,  a  loft    Danish,  loft,  the  roof. 
Lolloping. — A  lolloping  lass  ;   idle,  unwieldy. 
Long  (to). — ^*  I  long  to  do  it ;"  I  desire  to  do  it 

4  T 
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Long-crown. — A  lonff-h^ed  mail ;  a  cunning  man.     That  caps  tontf-eroim^  is 

sometimes  said  uf  a  wonderful  story,     L<mg-crou*n  is,  however,  said  to  have 
a  political  origin »  whidi  will  be  noticed  hereaften 
ig-settle. — A  lon^,   high-backed  wooden  seat,  found  in  viUage  ale-hooaes; 

it  ill  mentioiietl  by  TiresER- 
oae  end. — "  He's  on  a  loose  end;"  without  employment. 
jjup, — A  flea,     A,S»,  Lopptt, 
Lope, — To  leap.     Swedish,  Lipa^  to  take  long  Uaping  strides,     Lopinff-pokf  ft 

Jeaping-pole, 
Loppered^^Miik  turned  sour  and  coagulated. 
Lowance, — Allowance  of  drink  to  laUmrera  and  work-people. 
Luck-money, — Money  returned  in  a  bai^gain^  said  to  be  for  luck* 
T^iig  (to). — To  carry  awkwardly  a  heavy  load ;  sometimes  lo  lug  or  puU  the  ears, 
ys  (the).— The  ears, — Skeltox, 

iging. — A  iMJi/TiV*^  tellow  :  idle,  lounging;  exciting  suspicion, 
/dan, — An  idle  fellow,     Kay  says  derived  fiv)m  Lord  Dane- 

**  In  every  liotif^e  Lanl  Dhtjc  cM  then  rule  all^ 
Whence  kzy  li>ieis^  Lurdma  low  >vo  caU," 

Mirror  for  Mtx^i^raies, 

LoztU  AngloSa^on,  worthless,  lost.     Naezs  says   Lurd^n  merely  means 
"  a  heavy,  lazy,  lumpiah  iellow  ;"  from  Lourdui,  a  heavy  clown. — Teesch, 

M. 
<^-ovrlet — Tlie  ovrl ;  so  used  in  1600. 
dena-hair, — A  grass,  the  Aira  crktata, 
ie  'count. — **  I  make  *count ;"  I  suppose, 
ke  bold, — "  I  make  bold ;"  I  jireaume, 
le-shift, — A  temporary  substitute. 
u. — Mother. 

Mangy. — A  disease  of  the  skin  affecting  sheep,  dogs,  &c. 
Manner. — "  All  manner  of  things."     All  kinds. 
Manners. — "  Where's  your  manners?"  your  politeness,  good  behaviour.     Said 

to  a  child. 
Martin. — A  twin-heifer  is  called  a  martin,  and  is  said  to  be  incapable  of  bearing 

young. 
Mash-tub. — A  tub  used  in  brewing,  in  which  the  malt  is  mixed  with  the  liquor. 
Matler. — A  match,  one  of  a  pair. 
Maukin. — A  dirty  untidy  woman  ;  also,  a  scare-crow. 
Mauks. — Maggots.      The  Danes  and  Swedes  have  a  word  similar  to  this  to 

express  rotten,  putrid. 
Mauky. — Maggoty  ;  also,  whimsical,  capricious. 

Maul. — To  make  dirty.     Also,  a  mallet,  and  also  the  mallow,  Malva  aylvestria. 
Maumy. — Clatty,  clammy,  sticky ;  also,  smelling  faint  or  fusty. 
Maundering. — Slurmuring  low,  talking  by  a  person  to  himself;  "  he's  a  maun- 
dering sort  of  body." 
Maw. — The  stomach.     Danish,  mave. 
May. — The  blossoms  of  the  whitethorn. 
May-be. — A  supposition,  a  guess ;  often  answered  by  "  May-bees  don't  fly  this 

month." 
Meal. — Formerly  applied  to  the  flour  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  now  confined  to 
those  of  barley  and  oats.     Also,  the  milk  of  a  cow  produced  at  one  milk- 
ing.    A.S.,  maeL — Nares. 
Mealy-mouthed. — Afraid  of  speaking  plainly.     Used  by  Mabston,  Nabes,  498. 
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Mean. — '^  He's  a  mean  man  ;"  avaricious,  penurious. 

Means. — ^'  He  lives  on  his  means^  property. 

Meggar  (to). — ^To  recover  from  sickness,  to  mend. 

Megrims. — Whims,  fancies. — Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 

Mell. — A  mallet  or  beetle.     Nares  has  it  mall^  from  the  Latin,  Malleus, 

Mercury. — The  plant  Chenovodiumy   Mercury  goose-foot,   or   Bonus  Henricusy 

good  King  Henry;  usea  as  a  salad.       White  arsenic  is  also  often  called 

white  mercury. 
Mess. — "  He's  made  a  prettv  mess  of  it ;"  a  blunder. 
Mett — ^A  measure  by  which  coal  used  to  be  sold.     It  contained  two  bushels. 

A  measure  so  called  (quantity  unknown)  is  mentioned  in  Pohespay  Book, 

as  being  then  used  in  the  sale  of  salt — See  Skelton,  &c. 
Midge. — A  gnat     A.S.,  mycgy  used  1520. 
Mified. — Slightly  displeased. 
Might  and  main. — " He  ran  with  all  his  might  and  mxiiny^  with  all  his  force, 

strength,  speed.     Found  in  a  poem  written  in  Lincolnshire  in  1306,  and 

quot^  by  Mr.  Haluwell. 
Mind. — "  You  must  mind."    Danish,  mindesy  remember. 
Ming. — Land  of  diflFerent  proprietors  lying  mixed,  is  said  to  be  lying  in  ming. — 

See  Nabes,  508 ;  usea  as  mixed  in  1577 ;  hence,  mingle,  mingled. 
Miss  it — "  I  did  not  miss  it ;"  that  is,  I  did  not  want  it.  XJsed  so  by  MiDDhETO^f 

Shakespeare,  and  others. 
Missis. — "  My  missis  ;"  my  wife. 
Mizzle. — Small  rain. — Spenser. 
Mizzled. — He  has  mizzled,  ran  away,  absconded. 
Moaky. — Hazy,  dark,  dull  weather. 
Moant — "  I  moant  go ;"  that  is,  I  may  not 
Mog. — "  Mog  on ;"  move  on. 

Mouing. — Toiling,*  labouring. — Dodslbt's  Old  Plays^ 
Mold. — Earth ;  soil ;  mould — Percy,  Rttson,  &c. 
Moo. — ^To  low  as  a  cow. 
Mort — '*  A  mort  of  things ;"  a  great  many. 
Moskered.— Mouldered,  decayed. 
Mothering. — ^Vinegar  is  said  to  be  mothering,  when  it  turns  ropy  or  stringy,  or 

has  a  white  filament  over  it 
Mott — The  mark  to  which  quoits  are  pitched. 
Muchness. — "  Much  of  a  muchness ;"  much  the  same. 
Muck. — Wet  dirt;  mud;  mire.     Belgian,  rnwyci;  Danish,  mo^^. 
Muckinder. — A  pocket   handkerchief.       Italian,  muccatore,  a  handkerchief. 

Used  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  the  latter  speak  of  a 

"  fringed  muckinder." 
Mud. — "  f  would  if  I  mud;"  if  I  might 
Mug. — A  jug ;  sometimes  the  face. 
Mumper. — A  beggar  on  St  Thomas's  day. 
Mun. — 'I  mun  go ;  must     Also,  an  interjectional  phrase,  used  to  give  force  to 

an  assertion :  **  I  say  mun,  it  was  so,"     "  But  I  say  mun,  he  did  not" 
Mus. — The  mouth. — Skelton. 
Mush  (to). — To  mash ;  to  crumble ;  to  moulder. 
Muss  (to),  or  Muz. — To  take  forcibly  and  by  sudden  surprise,  or  a  scramble. 

See  Nares,  529. 
Muzzy. — Half-intoxicated,  stupified. 
My  eye ! — 'An  exclamation  of  astonishment 
Mysen. — Myself. 
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b. — To  catch.     Danish,  nappe^ 
cker. — See  Knacker. 
^lecL — Fixed,  caught,     A.  S,,  nealoecean* 

g-naii, — A  fiDger,  or  toe-nail  growing  into  the  flesh,  or  &  painful 
cence^  from  other  causes,  on  the  toe  or  finger.     A.  S*,  ange-naegle. 
)ery. — Lmen  of  any  kindj  but  principally  table  lineup  from  nappe^  Thk5CH, 

Najies-     See  IIall,  Keraioe^  HAfiRiNQTox,  &c- 
■y-kneetL — See  Knap-kneed. 
ioDp — ^*  She's  nation  cross 5'*  very,  exceeding- 
ty, — Smartly  dressed,  neat,  primej  precise. 
itering* — Ste  Knattering, 
jp. — *'  ril  naup  thee ;"  to  strike  on  the  head. 
— "  I  said  him  nayT  denied,  refused*     "  He  won't  be  said  nay;"  he  wil 
not  be  refused, 
r* — Penurious,  stingy. 

r  hand. — "  Tm  near  Itajtd  done  for;"  nearly,  ahuost. 
X  side  (theV— The  left  side  of  a  horse,  &c, 
I,  or  nib. — The  point  of  anything,  the  bill  or  neb  of  a  bird>  the  wi6  of  a  pen- 

Nwb,  DiNTsH.     Rat,  1674, 
■^r  heed, — Never  mind. 

^-bare, — Applied  to  a  cow  which  has  lately  calved. 
h-hand.^*'  He*ll  ntgh-lmtid  come  ;**      obably,  most  likely. 
iming, — Walking  aflfeetedlyj  min<  '^*      prightly  and  nimbly- 

iin^. — Mean>  parsimonious,     Wl  d  to  the  weather,  meaning  very 

cold, 

it  up» — Eat  it  up ;  or  take  it  up  1 

i's  ark. — An  appearance  or  arran^jeuiviit  of  the  clouds  resembling  the  ribs 
and  shape  of  a  ship's  hull,  said  to  denote  rain. 
Nobbut. — "  It's  nohbut  a  penny ;"    only  a  penny.     **  It's  nohbut  John ;"  only 

John ;  nought  but 
Nod,  the  land  of.— A  bed.     "  I'll  go  to  the  land  of  iVbd,"  to  bed. 
Noddy. — A  fool ;  because,  says  Minshew,  "  he  nods  when  he  should  speak.** 
Noggin. — A  small  mug ;  sometimes  applied  to  a  lump  of  bread,  or  food  of  any 

kind. 
'Nointed  one  (a). — "  He's  a  '"minted  one ;"  an  unlucky  or  mischievous  boy,  or 

any  person  following  irregular  courses. 
No-nation  place. — An  out-of-the-way  locality,  or  lawless  neighbourhood. 
Nookings. — The  bottom  corners  of  a  sack  or  bag ;  "  the  voke  neckings.^ 
Nose-thurls. — The  nostrils.     A.  S.,  nise,  a  nose,  and  thgal,  a  perforation  or  hole, 

used  by  Spenser,  Brown,  Lyley,  &c.     See  Nares,  546. 
Not  at  all. — "  I'm  not  at  all  sure  of  it ;"  not  entirely. 
Nowt. — "  Nowt  of  the  sort ;"    noHiing  of  the  kmd.      **  He's  good  for  novot  f* 

good  for  nothing. 
Nudge. — To  jog  the  elbow. 
Nunty. — ^Neat,  snug,  precise  in  dress. 
Nye. — Near,  stingy,  mean ;  used  by  Seelton. 

O. 

Odds  and  ends. — Fragments,  remnants. 

Odling. — "  He's  an  odling ;"  one  differing  from  the  others  of  a  family,  or  broody 

&c. 
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Odments. — ^Trifles ;  remnants,  &c. 

*'  Od  rabbit  thee." — A  cood-tempered  term  of  expostulation  or  reproof. 

Off-and-on. — Chan^];eabTe,  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Old  Boy,  or  Old  Nick. — The  devil.  Danish,  niekeriy  nydcers*  Odin  assumes 
the  name  of  Nickar,  or  Hnickar,  when  he  meets  the  destroying  or  evil 
principle.  There  is  scarcely  a  river  of  Scandinavia  which  has  not  its 
appropriate  niker  or  neckur.     See  Notes  and  Queries^  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

Old  farrand. — See  Aud  farrand. 

Ony. — Any.     Skelton. 

Ony-how. — Any-how,  in  any  manner. 

Orts. — Wasteful  leavings  of  food ;  a  word  of  great  antiquity. 

Out-and-out. — ^Entirely ;  thoroughly. 

Outing. — A  feast  given  by  an  apprentice  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Out  of  fettle. — Out  of  repairs  or  order ;  unwell. 

Overset. — Overdone ;  fatigued ;  overcome  by  surprise  or  emotion. 

Overtaken. — "  Overtaken  with  liquor ;"  intoxicated. 

Over-welted. — See  Far-weltered. 

Owry . — ^An  awry  fellow ;  dirty,  filthy. 

Owt. — ^^*Do  I  owe  thee  awtf^  aught,  anything. 


Pag  (to). — To  carry  on  the  back  awkwardly. 

Pag-rag  day. — ^The  day  when  servants  change  their  places,  at  May-day,  or 

Martinmas ;  in  Yorkshire,  paeh-r^  day.     In  both  places,  a  contemptuous 

and  unseemly  expression. 
Palm.— rBranches  of  the  willow,  or  the  sallow  (called  by  some  the  English 

glim),  in  flower,  and  formerly  used  to  decorate  churches  with,  on  falm 
unday. 

Pam. — The  knave  of  clubs  in  a  pack  of  cards. 

Pancheon. — An  earthen  vessel,  glazed  within  side,  to  contain  milk. 

Pari. — Conversation;  the  conversation-room  in  old  religious  institutions  was 
called  the  parlour  or  locoturum.     See  Ingulfhus,  p.  47. 

Pash. — '^ Broken  to pash;^^  to  small  pieces:  used  by  Massdcgeb,  DaTDSN,  &c. 
**  As  rotten  as  pash ;"  quite  decayed. 

Pat. — "  He  has  his  lesson  pat ;"  ready,  perfect,  not  to  seeL 

Pattens. — Clogs  elevated  on  a  metal  ring,  worn  by  females  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  mire. — Dodslby's  Plays,  vol.  viii.  p.  377. 

Pawky. — Shrewd;  cunning;  sly. 

Pax-wax. — ^The  tendons  of  the  neck.  Danish.  See  Sir  Thomas  Bbown  On  Lan- 
guage. 

Payment — ^^  It  will  take  no  payment.^  Injury,  loss,  &c. :  used  by  Wickliffe, 
2  Corinthians,  viL  9. 

Peagle. — ^The  cowslip,  Piimula  veris.  Geeabd  calls  the  double  cowslip  the 
paigle. 

Peck  of  troubles. — ^Probably  a  pack,  or  many  troubles ;  abundance  of  sorrows. 

Peel — An  instrument  used  to  take  bread  from  the  oven  with.    See  Wilxins, 

MiNSHEW,  &c 

Pelt. — A  sheep-skin  bared  of  its  wool. 
Pelting. — A  pelting  shower ;  heavy  rain. 
Penny-grass. — The  j^antc^grass. 
Peppering. — ^A  violent  shower  of  rain. 
Perished. — Starved  with  cold  and  hunger. 
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Perky. — Forward,  intmsivo,  pert, — SrEXsER- 
L — A  favourite;  "  My  pretty  peta,'*— DoiraE, 
wittj  or  Py wipe, — The  plover* — Skelton  :    called  the 
Housfhold  Book  {\5\2) ;  ict^pa^  Swedish  at  this  time, 
k  (to)  — "  Pick  it  down ;"  pitch  it  dowiu 

lion. — A  seat  fixed  on  a  norse  to  a  saddle^  for  a  female  to  ait  on, 
a  man> 
T*«n  ^to). — "  I  pinned  him  down ;"  fixed  him  to  a  point. 
uch'gut — A  miserly  [wreon* 
fid  (to), — To  place  stray  animals  in  the  pinfold,  or  ponnd.     A.S-j  pyndan, 

to  inclose. 
Mler, — The  parish  officerj  or  impounder. 
>^  (to). — To  starve,  famish;  to  languish  for  want  of  anything. 
Fold* — The  pari&h  pound. 

gle. — A  small  piece  of  ground.     A  croft,~RAT* 
k, — The  chaffinch, — Skelton,  vol.  ii.  229. 
Itiug-eyed  John. — The  pansy^    Viola  tricolor,     Yonnp;  women  with  "ljt0© 

eyes"  were  formerly  called  ^^ pink-et/sd  girls/     Se^  Nares,  595. 
I,  or  Peeps. — The  spots  on  cards.     Seeds  of  apples,  jxrars,  &c.     Danish, 
JPitidan.     A  separate  blossom  of  a  flower,  when  they  grow  in  clusters,  is 
called  a  pip  or  peep. 
mire, — An  ant*     Da>I;jHj  mtfret  ant* 

(to), — To  place  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  men  to  debate,  dogs,  &c.,  to 
^  fight 

m. — "  A  yery  plain  woman;"  homely, 
nets. — Rain  falhng  partially  is  said  to  fall  in  planets. 
Iiet*nil<Kl. — An  astrological  casting  of  a  nativity,  showing  what  planets  had 

rule  or  power  at  the  time  of  birth. 
net-strokop — A  stroke  of  i>aralysis. 
tianet-struck. — Affected  by  the  malignant  influence  of  a  planet,  with  paralysis, 

insanity,  or  other  calamity.     See  Nares,  p.  598. 
Plash  (to). — To  plash  a  hedge  is  to  cut  out  much  of  the  branches,  &c.,  and 
interweave  the  remainder  with  stakes,  &c.,  so  as  to  make  it  a  secure  fence, 
and  rapidly  produce  young  wood. 
Playing-up. — Playing  boisterously,  or  making  a  deal  of  noise  about  anything. 
Play-laking. — "  He's  my  play-laking ;"  play-fellow.     See  Laking. 
Plough-boys. — Countrymen,  who  go  about  dressed  in  ribbon,  &c.,  as  Morris 
(Moorish)  dancers  on  Plough  Monday,  perform  the  sword-dancey  &c.     One 
is  dressed,  as  "  Maid  Marion,"  and  is  called  the  witch,  another  in  rags,  and 
is  called  the  fool,  &c.  &c. 
Pluck. — "  A  man  of  pluck ;"  courage.     The  heart,  liver,  &c.,  of  an  animal, 

probably  from  the  Danish,  pluk. 
Pluck  a  crow. — To  pick  a  quarrel ;  used  by  Ford. 
Plunket  (a). — A  wooden  vessel  of  a  particular  shape  to  hold  yeast.     Rat  calls 

it  a  benkiU 
Plux. — A  word  used  to  drive  chickens  away. 
Pockard. — Marked  with  the  small-pox ;  probably  puckered    Pockrarrsj  marks 

made  by  the  small-pox. — Ray,  1674. 
Poke  (a). — A  bag  or  sack,  or  a  playful  push  on  the  back  or  side. 
Porringer. — A  small  coarse  earthen  vessel,  with  a  loop-handle  at  the  side- 
Potter  (to). — To  go  about  anything  inefficiently. 

Power. — "  It  did  him  a  power  of  good ;"  great  good.     "  There  was  a  power  of 
people ;"  great  many. 
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Poy  (a). — ^A  long  boat-hook,  or  forked  pole  to  propel  a  vesseL 

Precious. — "  A  precious  load ;"  a  great  load. 

Prime. — **  It's  prime ;"  of  the  best  quality. 

Primed. — Rather  intoxicated. 

Primp. — A  V^t^P  hedge ;  the  privet,  Liffustrum  vulgare. 

Prize  up  (to). — ^To  open  anything  with  a  lever ;  to  ^prize  or  upraise  anything. 

Prod  (a)  — ^A  goad ;  to  prody  to  prick. 

Prog. — Food,  provisions. 

Proud  flesh. — Inflamed,  unhealthy,  fungous  flesh,  in  a  wound  or  sore,  which 
needs  extirpating. 

Pudge. — A  puddle  of  water. 

Pump  (to). — To  get  information  fix)m  another  indirectly ;  used  by  Otwat. 

Punch  (to). — To  push  sharply  on  the  side  or  stomach. 

Punchy. — ^A  punchy  little  fellow ;  a  thick  and  short  person.  Pepts  says,  **did 
hear  poor  people  in  Long  Acre  call  their  fat  child  *  Punch,*  which  pleased 
me  mightily,  that  word  having  become  of  common  use  for  all  that  is  thick 
and  short" — Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  337.  Punchy  was  probably  originally 
paunchy. 

Pur,  or  Por. — A  poker. 

Pur  Tto). — ^The  noise  made  by  a  cat,  called  singing.     Used  by  Shakespeabe. 

Purely. — "  She's  going  on  purely ;"  nicely. 

Pye-back. — "  He  carried  me  pye-back ;"  on  his  back. 

Q. 

Quag. — A  quagmire,  or  quakemire ;  a  bog. 

Quanty. — Gentry. 

Quarrel. — The  old  name  of  a  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  glass,  with  which  windows 

were  formerly  glazed.     Old  I^rman-French  for  a  square. 
Quarter-jacks. — The  machinery  by  which  the  quarters  of  the  hour  used  to  be 

struck  upon  a  church-clock. 
Que  calf. — A  female  calf. 
Queme. — An  old-fashioned  mill  to  grind  com  with  for  a  family,  sometimes 

turned  by  the  hand,  sometimes  by  a  horse.     Saxon,  cwcom  (Nabes). 
Quick. — A  quick  fence  nicans  a  living,  growing  one.   A  quickrset  hedge  is  a  live 

fence,  generally  formed  by  the  whitethorn. 
Quions. — A  machine  used  to  grind  malt  with. 
Quirky. — Witty;  merry;  good-humoured. 
Quiz. — "  He's  an  old  quiz  ;^  a  person  either  fond  of  satirical  jokes,  or  singular 

in  his  habits,  &c. 

R. 

Rack-a-pelt. — An  idle,  worthless  fellow. 

Rack  and  manger. — To  live  plentifully,  without  restraint;  a  metaphor  from 
horses. 

Rack  of  mutton. — A  neck  of  mutton.  Daiosh,  hrage.  A  rack  of  pork  occurs 
about  1600. 

Rack  and  ruin. — "  Going  to  rack  and  ruin  ;**  living  too  expensively. 

Rack-yard. — A  farm-yard  where  cattle  feeds  at  racks. 

Raff". — Timber;  raff-yard,  a  timber-yard;  or  a  word  of  contempt  applied  to 
persons ;  "  they  ai'e  mere  raftl" 

Raffle  (to). — To  puzzle,  perplex;  "He's  made  a  raffled  concern  of  it;"  to  con- 
fuse a  heap  of  thi'ead  or  yam ;  **  He's  raffled  my  hank." 

Rafty. — Rancid;  fusty. 
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g-a-muffin. — A  ragged,  dirty  fellow, 
^-riinc—  Hoar-frosL 

ke  up  (to). — "  Don't  rake  tliat  up;'*  don't  repeat  old  grievancea, 
mpen — "  It's  a  ramper  road;"  meaning,  at  this  day,  a  road  on  which  toll  is 
taken.     Perhaps,  orij^inally  applied  to  highways  on  the  site  of  old  Roman 
t         roads.     See  Nares,  652.     It  was  probably  a  road  raised  rampart-like  abtwe 
the  surrounding  country  to  defend  it  from  floods  (in  the  Fen  district),  and 
thence  called  the  niQu-road ;  in  opposition  to  the  Loir  road»,  which  tiaed 
often  to  be  impassable  through  flootfc* 
jidy. — "  He  was  at  the  ramiif.       Rettdszvoue* 
Jidying. — Brawling;  intemperate. 

ndan, — "  He's  upon  the  randan  ; "  idle,  intemperate,  out  of  temper, 
nk. — "  The  corn  grows  rani;"  strong,  thick,  &c.     *'  He's  a  rank  had  one;" 

very  bad. 
mUh. — *^  Don*t  be  so  rannuih  ;**  so  giddy,  so  wild, 
out  (to), — To  speak  hastily  and  incautiously. 

and  Rend, —  "  He  gets  all  he  can  rap  and  rend ;  '*  acquiring  by  fraud,  force, 
rapine,  violence,  and  all  unfair  means. 
'^  (to). — To  scoldj  find  fault  with.  J 

amiug.— Shouting,  speakmg  loud  in  the  ear  of  another.  B 

ve  up. — To  repeat  old  stories  \  to  search  or  rave  into  anything.  H 

w.— A  raw  day;  a  cold,  chilly  day 5  or  said  of  a  person,  "He's  very  raw^ 

very  ignorant. 
«dy  (to  get)L — To  he  dressed  and  prepared  for  a  visit  or  journey.     Dajosh, 

ruftet;  Nares,  ^^^, 
iisty. — Rancidj  r^t&hj^  applied  to  hacon. 

nn*— *'  Well  /  r^chm;'^*  guess  or  suppose. 
-^n-hooks. — Rack  and  hooh  in  a  chimney  on  which  to  suspend  pots  over  a 
fire* 
Reek. — "I'm  all  on  a  reek ;"  hot,  smoking  hot. 
Reeking. — Smoking.     Danish,  reik. 
Refuge. — The  refuse  or  renmant  of  anything. 
Reisty. — Restive,  applied  to  a  horse. 
Rerable. — To  remove  or  change  place. 
Render. — To  render  fat ;  to  melt,  to  dissolve  it ;  to  turn  the  fat  of  a  pig  into 

seam  (which  see). 
Resp. — A  disease  in  sheep. 
Respy  mutton. — The  flesh  of  respy  sheep. 
Returns. — The  inferior  flour  returned  from  the  sieve,  when  the  finest  has  passed 

through. 
Rickling. — The  smallest  in  a  brood  or  litter  of  young  animals. 
Rid. — "  We're  well  rid  of  him,"  done  with  him.     Danish,  rydde. 
Ride  and  tie. — A  mode  of  travelling  by  two  persons  with  only  one  horse.     One 
rides  forward  to  a  place  agreea  upon,  where  he  ties  the  horse  and  walks  on. 
The  other  walks  to  the  place  where  the  horse  is  tied,  and  rides  forward, 
passing  his  companion,  and  leaves  the  horse  at  a  place  agreed  upon,  and  so 
on,  each  alternately  riding  or  walking.     See  Skelton,  125  and  360,  vol.  iL 
Riff^-raff". — Shabby  people ;  a  reduplication  of  Raff*. 
Right  on  end. — Straight  forward,  direct. 
Right  up  (to). — To  put  in  order. 

Right  up  ana  down. — Open  ;  candid ;  upright ;  direct  in  conduct 
Rip  (a). — "  He's  a  rip ; "  a  worthless  person. 
Rip  up  (to). — To  revive  injuries.     Danish,  rippe  op. 
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Rock. — A  portion  of  flax  wrapped  round  a  stick  called  the  rocfc-stick,  attached 
to  a  spinning-wheel.     Danish,  rok^  a  distaff.     Skelton,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

Roil  (to). — "  He  roiled  my  temper,"  made  me  angry,  "  The  beer  was  roiled,^' 
made  thick  by  being  shook.     "  The  horse  roilea  the  water  by  walking  in  it" 

Roky. — "  It's  very  roky  weather;"  misty,  foggy.     Danish,  r6g. 

Roman  Willow. — The  lilac,  Syringa  cceruleo  jtore. 

Ropy. — Beer  in  a  thick,  unwholesome  state,  resembling  cords  or  strings. 
Bread  is  called  ropy  when  it  is  in  something  like  the  same  state ;  hanging 
together;  viscid. 

Rousing. — "  A  rousing  fire,"  large. 

Rowan-tree. — The  mountain-ash.     Danish,  rdnne^-trcer. 

Ruck. — The  whole  ruck ;  the  whole  number  or  quantity* 

Ruckeytown. — A  small  portable  apparatus  to  suspend  from  the  waist,  on  which 
to  wind  the  thread  from  the  spool  (which  see)  into  balls  or  bottoms ;  with 
this  a  woman  could  go  a  gossiping,  and  take  a  ruck  (a  walk)  through  the 
town ;  hence  a  woman  on  a  "gossip"  was  said  to  be  ^^gone  a  rucking?^ 

Rue  bargain. — An  agreement  repented  of,  and  a  fine  generally  paid  to  be 
released  from  it 

Rum. — He's  a  rum  fellow ;  odd,  queer,  singular. 

Rumpus. — A  noise  or  tumult. 

Runagate. — A  lawless  man ;  a  renegade. 

Rung. — ^The  step  of  a  ladder ;  sometimes  rong. 

Runty. — A  thick  and  short  person ;  sometimes  a  bad-tempered  one :  "  He's 
so  runty." 

Russle. — To  wrestle. 

Ruttle. — To  ruttle  in  the  throat;  which  is  often  done,  immediately  before  death- 

S. 

Sad. — Applied  to  bread  which  is  heavy  and  not  sufficiently  leavened. 

Sad-bad. — "  He's  a  sad  bad  boy ;"  very  bad. 

Safe. — "  He's  safe  to  come,"  sure  to  come. 

Sag. — To  drop  or  sink  by  its  own  weight     Shakesfeabe  in  Macbeth, 

SaUocking. — Awkward  in  gait;  long,  loose-jointed. 

Sallow. — ^The  swamp- willow,  Salix  aquatica.     Applied  to  a  person's  complexion ; 

not  florid,  yellow. 
Sap-skulL — A  weak,  foolish  person. 
Salve  (to). — "Don't  salve  me ;"  don't  flatter  me.     See  Pierob  Plowman^  Rttsom, 

&c. 
Sauce  (to). — "  Don't  sauce  me ;"  don't  be  impertinent 
Sauce-box. — An  impertinent  person. 
Saul  or  Soule. — The  dark-coloured  substance  within  a  fowl,  adhering  to  the 

back-bone. 
Saumpy. — A  saumpy  fellow ;  foolish,  weak. 
Say. — ^^  111  have  my  «ay;"  111  have  a  voice  in  it 
Scalp. — Boston  Scalp.     An  oyster-bed  is  called  a  scalp  in  Scotland.     Oysters 

were  formerly  found  on  the  Scalp-sand. 
Scaly. — Mean;  shabby;  stingy. 
Scambling. — "You've   made   a  scambling  dinner,  I  fear" — scrambling.     The 

"  scamblynge  days  in  Lent,"  were  days  on  which  no  regular  meals  were 

Erovided  in  religious   houses,  when  every  one  scrambled  and  shifted  for 
imself  as  he  could. — Antiq,  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p.  305. 
Scamp. — **  He's  a  scampP  a  worthless  fellow. 
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elled* — '*  rm  easily  smtklkd^"^  frightened. 
^,  or  Scoop- — An  instrument  with  a  long  haDdle,  with  which  to  lads  water 
from  a  pit  or  cistern, 

>pereL — A  child's  toy,  formed  by  a  stick  being  thrust  through  a  buttoit- 
mould,  and  spun  round  on  one  end  of  it ;  used  in  1540, 
otch  (to). — To  deduct  from,  or  curtail  a  bill  or  account;  to  stop  a  carriage^ 

by  placing  an  obstacle  against  the  wheel 
-ag- — A  scrag  of  mutton  ;  the  upi>er  part  of  the  neck, 
■aps. — Small  pieces  of  skin  and  Besh  remaining  after  the  aeam  is  extract«d 

from  the  fat  of  a  pig. 
at  (to).— To  scratch  ;  to  live  hardly ;  "  We  just  Ecrat  on-*' 
atch  (Old).— The  devil     Auld  Scrat,  Scorrisif* 
wnL — To  scribble  unmeaningly  on  paper* 

wray. — "  A  long  scrawm}/  lad ; "  awkwardly/  tallt  with  long  arms  and  legs, 
jed  (a). — A  nari-ow  slip  of  cloth,  land,  &c 
mniage  (a), — A  skirmish. 
)uge  (to). — To  crowd,  to  squeeze, 
r  (the). — Tlie  back  part  of  the  neck. 
eh* — To  strike  with  a  thin  stick  or  switch. 

u  or  Same, — Lard,  the  prepared  fat  of  hogs.    A-S.  seeme,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcuer,  1600. 
'm  of  wheat. — A  quarter,  or  ei^ht  bushels, 
nds. — Seconds  flour,  next  to  the  best 
s  here  now.*' — "  Listen,  and  attend  to  me.** 

idge. — The  outward  edge  (the  seU-tdge)  of  cloth,  not  reqmring  a  hem. 
, — Afyseui  myself;  t/tj/nen,  thyself, 
iiit. — Seventh-night,  or  week. 
agait  (to), — To  set  a*going ;  to  start ;  to  begin- 
ouiime  (to J. — To  shuffle  ;  to  prevaricate  ;  to  trifle. 
S baffling. — A  shaffling  fellow  ;  one  not  to  be  relied  on. 
Shag-foal. — A  hobgoblin  in  the  form  of  a  small  rough  horse.     See  Omens, 

Superstitions,  &c.,  at  page  736. 
Shaky. — Weak,  feeble. 

Shan. — "  He's  so  shan ; "  wild,  gay,  unsteady. 
Shank  of  the  evening. — The  twilight,  or  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  in  some  cases 

the  latter  part  of  it 
Shanks'  nag. — "  I  came  on  shanks^  nag,^  my  own  legs. 
Shell  out  (to). — To  spend  and  pay  freely. 
Shepherd's  purse. — A  road-side  plant,  Thlapsi  bursa-pastoris. 
Sheriffed. — An  appearance  in  the  sky  denoting  rain. 

Shift  (to). — "  He  s/tifts  for  himself;"  provides  for,  and  takes  care  of  himself. 
Shift  (to  make). — To  be  economical,  and  manage  with  little  means. 
Shifty. — A  shifty  fellow ;  cunning,  full  of  resources. 
Shilled. — Shelled  like  peas  taken  from  the  swads  or  cods.     A  shecUed  peascod, 

Lear. 
Shoo  or  Shah. — Pshaw !  a  peevish  reply. 
Shooler. — One  who  intrudes  upon  his  neighbour,  and  forces  an  invitation  to 

dinner,  &c. 
Shooling. — The  act  of  doing  so. 
Shorts. — The  finer  sort  of  bran  left  in  coarse  flour. 
Shot  (the). — The  reckoning  at  a  tavern.     Dodsley. 

Shottles. — Shoot-rails.     Rails  easily  removed  in  a  fence,  to  make  an  entrance 
into  an  inclosure,  and  then  shot  (thrust)  back  again  into  their  places. 
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Shout  (a). — A  boat,  scout     Gothic,  schuyt, 

Shut  of. — "  We've  got  shut  of  him,"  got  rid  of  him. 

Shuttance. — "  Good  ahuttance  of  bad  rubbish ; "  good  riddance  of  a  troublesome 

person.     "  The  door  is  shut  upon  him." 
Side.—*'  You've  got  a  side-coat  on ;"  a  long  coat     Danish,  side,  long.    Used  by 

Shakesfeahe.     Nares  derives  it  from  the  Saxon  sid. 
Side-wipe. — A  rebuke  or  hint  given  aside. 
Sight — What  a  siaht  of  people ;  many. 
Site  (a). — A  fine  sieve  to  strain  milk  through. 
Site  away. — ^To  sink  or  faint     A.  S.  syL 

Sing  small  (to). — ^To  withdraw  expectations,  to  abate  in  demands,  to  lower  price. 
Sin  or  sen. — "  I've  not  seen  him  sin;^  since.     Shakespeare. 
Sipe  out  (to). — Leaking  by  small  quantities ;  drop  by  drop.     Danish,  sive. 
Siss  (to). — "  The  gander  sissed  at  me ; "  hissed. 

Skelp  (to). — "  He  skelped  them  out  of  the  cart ; "  threw  them  out  violently. 
Skep. — "A  peck  skep;^^  a  measure.     Fleetwood  says  a  sceppe  of  wheat,  in 

]  237,  was  a  bushel. 
Skew  (to). — " The  horse  skewed,^  jumped  on  one  side.     **  All  askew^  all  on  one 

siae. 
Skew-ball. — A  skew-hall  horse,  red  and  white ;  diflFering  from  sl  piebald,  which 

is  black  and  white. 
Skinch  (to). — To  give  scant  or  short  measure. 
Skit  (a). — A  reflection  upon  a  person,  a  sarcasm  or  lampoon.     Saxon,  dceoty 

thrown  out 
Skit  (the\ — A  disorder  in  cattle ;  the  diarrhoea. 
Skrike  of  day. — ^First  appearance  of  the  dawn. 

Skuttle  (a). — A  wicker-basket  without  a  bow  or  handle,  used  for  com  and  coals. 
Skufi^  of  the  neck. — The  nape  of  the  neck. 
Skuffling. — Shuffling ;  bustling. 
Slack-tracely. — Slovenly;  loose;  idle. 
Slammacking. — Awkward;  clumsy;  blundering. 
Slap  or  Slop. — "He's  slapped  his  milk,"  spilled  it;  or  to  strike  on  the  back. 

"  He  slapped  him  on  the  back ; "  struck  with  the  flat  hand. 
Slape. — He's  a  slape  fellow;  cunning,  and  to  be  guarded  against     A  slave 

shilling  is  one  worn  smooth,  on  which  the  inscription,  &c.  is  illegible. 

Slape  also  means  slippery.     The  ice  as  slape  as  glass. 
Slape-faced. — A  smooth-mcedy  oily-tongued  man. 
Slape-shod. — A  horse  is  slape-shod  when  its  shoes  are  worn  smooth. 
Sleek  (to). — To  satisfy  thirst,  to  extinguish  a  fire,  or  to  cool  anything  which  is 

hot     Dilsish,  slukke ;  Icelandic,  «^a^ 
Sleek. — Drink  which  satisfies  thirst 
Stew  (to). — To  slew  or  swing  to  one  side. 
Slewed. — Twisted ;  swerved ;  intoxicated. 
Slip  (a\ — A  child's  pinafore. 
Slipe  (to). — To  strip  off  the  bark  from  a  tree,  the  skin  from  the  flesh,  the 

feathers  from  a  quill,  &c 
Slithering. — ^^' A  slithering  fellow;"  idle,  wasting  tima     Also,  to  slide  on  the 

ice ;  "  derived  from  the  Welsh."     Stukeley. 
Sliving. — "  A  slivina  boy ; "  idle.     Danish,  slcever. 
Sleekened. — Choked  with  mud  and  water. 
Slop,  or  Smock-frock. — ^A  loose  outside  garment,  worn  by  a  farmHsenrant  or 

labourer. 
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;fa). — A  bolt  or  bar.     Dutch,  ttlot 

bber-de-gullion. — Nabes   aays,   thia   phrase  "is   composed  of  ilui^ber  and 

gull,"  wliitli  sufficiently  expresses  itB  meaning;  it  is  found  in  Hadibras, 

and  13  used  by  Coiuat,  Taylob  tJie  Water  Poet,  Bbaumokt  and  Fustcuba, 

&c. 

sli. — "  Slmhj  roads  ;*"  dirtjj  miry,  &c. 

-boots. — A  cunning  fellow. 

irt — Dressed  gaily, 

.art-money- — A  fine  paid  for  being  aet  free  after  enlisting  as  a  soldier. 
it  (to). — He  mail  me  with  the  measles;  infected  me.     A*S*  miittan^  to  infect 
ithy  (a), — A  hlai:ksmith's  shop,     Danish,  mieedie. 
DOt  (aY — A  narrow  covered  alley  or  pa;fl;^age. 
juch  (to). — To  kiss,     DANrsQj  stnadsk  f^*), 

ashe  (a)u — A  hiding-plac^e,  or  road  to  escape.     Daisish,  sinuihal,  a  hiding- 
place.     To  Hmushcy  to  escapes 
ffle  (to). — To  speak  through  the  nose. 
ggy, — Cross;  [K?tulant;  ill-tem[jered. 

pe  or  Sneap  (to), — *'  lie  etnaj^d  the  dog,^  scolded^  drove  him  home ;  probably 
snubbed^ 

)e  (a).— A  check  or  reproof,  which  NAfiKa  derives  from  the  Swedish  snubba, 
.  and  Todd  from  the  IcELAwmc,  mdpa*     There  is  also  the  Danish  snibbe. 

It  is  used  by  Shake&peare,  and  given  in  RaYp 
re  (to)i — To  trim  off  tlie  lower  branches  of  a  tree.     A*  S,,  snath^^ 
;rk  (a), — The  latch  of  a  dtx>r,  given  in  Verstegaj*, 
:kle, — A  noose, — Dodsley's  Piai/s^  vol-  \ill  p,  312, 
w-broth, — Melted  snow.     Used  by  Shakkspeark, 
^-balL — The  Guelder  Rose.— Ftii^TTiw^  Ojndus^ 

or  See,  or  Seau, — A  large  circular  wooden  tub,  to  hold  water;  nsed  in 
1545. 
Soak. — To  bake  thoroughly ;  also  to  immerse  in  water. 
Soaking  shower  (a). — A  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
Sock -water. — Water  from  soakage.     A.S.,  socially  soc 
Socky,  or  Soppy. — Wet  ground. 
Sod  (a). — A  square  piece  of  earth,  covered  with  grass  and  herbage;  when 

dried  and  the  herbage  withered,  it  is  used  for  fuel. 
Soft — "  A  soft  fellow;"  weak,  foolish. 
Sold. — "He's  sold;"  said  of  a  person  who  is  defrauded  or  disappointed  by 

another  upon  whom  he  depended,  being  bribed  to  deceive  him. 
Sole  (the). — The  floor  of  an  oven ;  tlie  seat  in  a  window,  &c 
Someats. — Something. 

Sore. — "He's  made  a  sore  job  of  it;"  a  bad  joh. 

Soss  (to). — "He's  soasing  about;"  making  a  mess  of  anything;  mixing  incon- 
gruous articles. 
Sour  sauce. — Meadow  Sorrel,  Oxalis  pratense. 

Sowle. — ^^Sowle-emr  the  dogs  are  told  to  «otrfe  the  pigs — that  is,  drive  them 
away  by  seizing  their  ears.     Cole  defines  sowUy  to  seize  by  the  ears,  and 
Shakespeare  and  Heywood  use  it  in  that  sense. 
Sows  (old). — The  wood-louse,  so  called  in  1500. 

Span-new. — Quite  new  ;  used  by  Chauceb,  by  Cockeran  in  his  Dictionary  in 
1639,  by  Fuller  in  his  Worthies,  and  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays;  also  in 
Hudibras, 
Sparrow-grass. — The  plant  Asparagus. 
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Spell  (to). — ^To  strive  to  obtain  anything  by  application  or  entreaty. 

Spick  and  span  new. — See  the  preceding ;  also  meaning  quite  new*     Used  by 

Ben  Jonson,  Rat,  and  in  Hudibras. 
Spit  of  earth  (a). — The  depth  of  earth  taken  by  a  spade  in  at  one  operation^ 

in  excavating. 
Spile-hole,  and  Spile.  —Used  to  let  air  into  a  barrel  to  cause  the  liquor  to  flow. 
Spool  (the). — Tlie  part  of  a  wheel  on  which  the  thread  is  gathered  as  it  is  spun 

from  the  rock,     Danish,  apoley  a  small  wheel. 
Spree  (a). — A  merry  frolic ;  a  harmless  merry-making. 
Sprig  (a). — "  A  brad  or  nail  without  a  head ;"  so  defined  in  the  "  Wardrobe 

Accounts  of  Edward  I V."  ( 1480),  when  1000  sprigs  were  sold  for  4dL 
Sprunny. — A  sweetheart;  a  lover. 
Spud,  or  Spittle  staff. — A  ninstrument  used  to  cut  up  thistles ;  probably  thistle 

staff. 
Squad. — Thick,  black,  miry  dirt ;  also  spoken  of  a  body  of  persons.     They're  a 

dirty  sqiuid,  an  awkward  squad.     This  last  is  probably  an  abridgment  of 

squadron. 
Square  (to). — "  Sauare  yourself,"  making  room  by  sittmg  square.     To  square  is 

also  used  to  aenote  a  pumiistic  attitude  of  defiance. 
Squat. — "  Squat  doum;^  lie  close  to  the  ground. 
Stalking-horse. — The  figure  of  a  horse^  behind  which  the  sportsman  secreted 

himself  when  approaching  his  game.     This  was  formerly  much  used  in  the 

East  Fen,  when  large  flocks  of  birds  frequented  there.     Its  usage  can  be 

traced  back  to  1600.     It  is  mentioned  by  Marston,  Shakespeare,  &c. 
Stand  still. — '^  He's  at  a  stand-stUly^  in  great  perplexity. 
Stang,  or  Sting  (to). — To  throb,  with  great  pain. 
Stang. — An  instrument  to  catch  eel%  with,  by  "  stanging.^ 
StarL — "  /Stori-blind,"  or  "  /StorA-staring  mad,"  quite,  entirely. 
Stamel. — The  starling. 
Star-shot. — A  gelatinous  substance  often  found  in  the  fields  after  rain,  and 

vulgarly  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  meteor  shot  from  the  stars.     It  is, 

however,  of  vegetable  origin,  and  joined  to  the  earth  by  a  central  root; 

being  the  Tremella  Nostoc  of  LiNNiEUS. 
Start  (a). — A  long  handle  attached  to  anything. 
Stattis,  or  Statters.— A  fair  held  by  statute  for  hiring  servants.     These  statute 

fairs  were  established  by  Act  of  Edward  III.  (1351),  to  be  held  twice 

a-year, — viz.,  at  May-day  and  Martinmas. 
Steddle  (a). — The  place  where  a  haycock  or  stack  has  stood  and  left  marks  on 

the  grass.     The  mark  of  anything  remaining  after  the  thing  itself  has  been 

removed,  is  called  its  steddle. 
Stie,  or  Stey. — A  ladder.     Danish,  stige. 
Steer  (a). — A  young  ox. 

Stew. — "  I'm  in  a  great  stew ;"  bustle,  fright     Danish,  stov. 
Stingy. — Mean;  from  the  Danish,  accordmg  to  Sir  Thomas  Bbown. 
Stint  (a). — A  small  bird  found  along  the  coast,  called  by  some  persons  the  purre, 

or  sea-lark ;  by  others  the  stint      It  is  a  species  of  plover  of  a  dusky  colour. 
Stinted. — Dwarfed  in  size,  from  being  limited  in  food.      See  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  Ritson,  &c. 
Stitch.— A  sharp  pain  in  the  side.    Used  by  Shaxesfeabe,  and  in  Dobslet's  Old 

Plays. 
Stithy. — A  blacksmith's  shop,  so  called  from  the  Saxon  stith,  hard,  from  thence 

anvil     See  Nabes,  738. 
Stiving. — ^^ He's  stiving  along;"  bustling,  walking  fast 
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'xlged* — Filled  ont  with  food- 

^pe  (a). — A  post.— Dodslet's  Old  PUxys,  about  1600. 
pe  and  deaf, — A  fence  of  stope  and  deal  is  mentioned  in  tiie  Corpora^n 

Records  in  1700, 
»t  (a). — A  young  bullock.     Rat-     A.  S.,  and  Danish,  sUxl. 
ack  (a). — A  stoitck  of  com ;  sl  stack  of  ten  or  twd  ve  sheaves  arranged  upright, 
eakincs* — The  last  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  at  any  time, 
lickle  (a\ — A  whetstone  for  a  scythe.     Also  the  piece  of  wood  by  which  the 

superfluous  quantify  is  struck  from  a  measure  of  grain, 
ike,— A  bushel,  though  sometimes  two  strikes  are  called  a  bushel*     Bat  says, 
'^In   Warwickshire   and  some   other  counties,  two   strikes  are  called  a 
bushel" 
ind  (to>— To  stride, 

unt.  -The  tail  or  rump  of  a  bird.     A.S.,  eUort 
^ff. — *'  He  talkefl  such  stuffs  nonsense* 
mps, — "Stir  your  sUimm^^''  le^,— Ben  Jonson. 
vmpy. — Short,  thick,     Danish,  stump^L 

mi. — Stubborn,  sulky,  obstinate.     Used  by  Rat.     A.S-j  Atunter, 
pe, — A  stupid,  dull  fellow, 
jirdy, — A  disease  in  sheep  resembling  the  vertigo, — &e  Craneti  Glossary^ 
voL  ii  p,  178, 

.  or  Stine. — An  inflamed  tumour  on  the  lid  of  the  eye* 
*k,  or  Stirk* — A  young  bullock  or  heifer-     A,S.,  stt/rL 
^ — Apeaswad;  pod  of  the  pea, 
ap  (to). — To  exchange, 
arm. — To  climb  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 

aith  (a), — A  row  of  grass  cut  down  by  the  mower-     Najles  says  this  is  the 
proper  spelling,  not  swarth> 
raith  balked.— Grass  that  the  scythe  has  missed. 
S wart h.— The  rind  of  bacon,     Suyard.     A>  S^  the  upper  soil    covered  with 

grass,  &c.     German,  schwartz,  black,  the  colour  of  the  upper  8oil. 
Sweal  away. — To  waste  as  a  candle  burning  in  a  draught  of  wind.     A.S., 

swcelan,     Ray. 
Sweltered. — Overcome  with  heat. 
Swingeing. — A  smngeing  load ;  large,  great 
Swipes. — Weak,  mean  beer. 


Tab  of  a  shoe. — The  strap  to  fasten  the  buckle  to. — Ray. 

Tailings,  or  tail  ends. — The  refuse  com,  generally  given  to  poultry. 

Taken  aback. — Impeded,  hindered,  prevented. 

Tan  (to).—"  rU  tan  your  hide;"  to  beat 

Tantadlin  tart.— An  unsavoury  mess.     See  Nares,  793;  used  1610. 

Tap-blash. — The  refuse  of  the  tap;  small  beer,  1630. 

Tar-marline. — A  small  cord  or  yam  coated  with  tar,  and  used  for  outH>f-doors 

purposes. 
Tatched  end. — Thread  to  the  end  of  which  a  bristle  is  attached ;  the  attached  end. 

Used  by  shoemakers.     Dodsley's  Old  PlaySy  circa  1600. 
Tates,  or  taters. — ^Potatoes. 

Taving  about. — Fidgeting,  restless.     Belgic,  <o66«n.     Ray.     Used  in  1327. 
Taw  (a). — A  large  and  choice  boy's  marble,  prized  by  its  owner. 
'^eachy.  Testy,  or  Tetchy. — Peevish,  hard  to  please, 
am  (a). — The  set  of  horses  drawing  a  waggon,  &c. 
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"  Teaner,  or  Twoner,"  or  **  Toan  or  Tother." — Either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Teem  (to\ — ^To  unload  a  waggon  or  other  carriage ;  to  pour  from  one  vessel  to 
anotner;  to  empty.  Danish,  tommer,  to  empty.  Sometimes  used  to 
express  heavy  rain,  "  It  teems  with  rain." 

Teeny,  or  Tiny. — "  A  little  teeny  thing;"  very  small. 

Tems  (a). — A  very  fine  sieve,  used  in  dressing  flour.     Belgic,  teems* 

Tenting. — "  He's  tentina  sheep ;"  watching  sheep  or  geese  upon  a  common,  or  in 
a  lane  or  open  field;  attending. 

Tether  (to). — To  tie  a  horse  or  other  animal  by  a  rope  or  chain  to  a  stake,  so 
that  it  can  only  reach  to  graze  to  a  certain  distance.  The  rope  or  chain  is 
called  a  tetlier. 

Tew  (to). — "Don't  tew  yourself;^  fatigue;  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcheb, 
"  I'm  tewed  to  death,"  exhausted. 

Thack. — Thatch.    Danish,  thack. 

Thack  and  mortar. — "  He  went  at  it  thack  and  mortar;^  in  earnest 

Thacker. — A  thatcher.     Danish,  takker. 

Tharms. — The  entrails  of  swine.     Thermes^  Rogeb  Ascham.     A.S.,  thsarm. 

That  there,  and  this  here. — For  that  and  this. 

There-aways. — Thereabouts. 

Thick. — "  O!  we're  o wife  thick  f*  very  ftiendly. 

Thick  of  hearing. — Kather  deaf. 

Thoff.— "  It  is  better  tAo/,"  than  if,  or  (hough. 

Threaped. — "  He  threaped  me  down ;"  insisted  positively ;  admitting  no  denial. 
A.S.,  threapeti. — Rat. 

"  Three  thrums. — The  song  or  purring  of  a  cat. 

Throng. — "  I'm  so  throng ;"  busy. — Skelton. 

Thropple  (to.) — To  seize  by  the  throat. 

Thrums. — "  The  tufted  part  beyond  the  tie,  at  the  end  of  the  warp,  in  weaving." 
— Nares.     Any  collection  or  tufts  of  short  threads. 

Tickle. — Not  standing  firm ;  sometimes  applied  to  the  weather  when  fickle  or 
uncertam. 

Tidy. — Neat,  clean. — Shakespeare. 

Tied  to — "  I'm  tied  to  go;"  obliged  to  go,  held  by  promise  or  agreement  to  do 
anything. 

Tift  fa). — A  slight  quarrel ;  tifted,  annoyed. 

Tilt  f  to). — To  raise  one  end  of  anything. 

Tilt  (a). — A  moveable  covering  stretched  on  hoops,  for  a  cart  or  wa^on. 

Tines. — The  prongs  of  a  fork. 

Tiny.— Small.     See  Teeny. 

Ting-tang. — A  small  bell ;  the  smallest  in  a  church.     "  I  heard  the  ting-tang.^ 

Tip  over,  or  Tipe. — The  cart  tiped,  or  typed  over ;  fell  or  turned  over. 

Tit  (a). — A  small  horse ;  a  Wildmore  tit.     Used  in  1594. 

Titling.— Tickling. 

Tit  for  tat. — This  for  that.  A  return  generally  of  unkindness. — Lemon's  Dic- 
tionary, 1783. 

Tit-tat-to. — A  game  played  on  a  slate  or  paper,  in  which  the  opponents  strive 
to  get  three  marks  in  a  line ;  apparently  derived  from  the  ola  game  of  the 
**  nme  men's  morris,"  or  "  murrells,^  and  which  was,  m^obably,  a  modification 
of  the  older  game  of  the  "  City  of  Troy."  See  Douce's  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,  Miss  Baker's  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  Words,  ^c. 

Tod.— 28  lbs.  of  wool  as  fixed  by  statute  of  12  Charles  I.  chap.  32  (1636).  Its 
weight  before  is  not  certainly  known.  Minshew  uses  it  in  1617,  and 
derives  it  from  toddereuy  Flemish^  to  knit  together.    It  is  used  by  I^rbigk, 
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Sfexseii,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Shaeespeabe.     The  latter  says,  m 

the  IVutter'*  Tak^  "  Every  tod  yields  a  pound  avd  one  odd  slnllmffJ^  This 
y,H£>  a  grt^at  pric©  at  that  tiniej  if  the  tod  then  weigfied  odIv  2S  Iba. ;  and 
atrain,  in  the  same  play,  '*  Every  <?feivriiA  weather  toda,^  This  would  he 
only  about  2^  lbs,  for  each  sheep^  if  the  tod  was  then  of  the  same  weight  as 
at  present. 
Idle  — The  first  attempts  of  a  child  to  walk  alona 

it-stead, — A  piece  of  ground  on  which  a  house  has  stood,     DakisHj  to/te^ 
m-tailor. — The  hisect  otherwise  called  "  Daddy-long-legs*^ 
m-tit* — The  wren,  or  titmouse. 
flffue-tied. — Silent- — Skelton. 
)ting. — Prying,  jjeeping, — Skelto^,     Chatkjeh  uses  (ot£th  for  looketh.     To 

toot  was  also  used  formerly  as  meaning  to  blow  a  horru 
►-up. — To  finish  anythiiig  or  business, 
js-pot, — A  drunkard.    Used  by  FuLLEa, 
i  (a)* — A  small  drinking- vessel, 
tteriiig, — "IVe  had  a  tottering  time  of  it," — dangerous  skhtesft — perhaps  a 

tortufing  time* 
inp  (a). — An  itinerant  beggar,  or  simply  to  walk;  he  tramped  the  whole 

distance, 
mslator  {a). — A  cobbler  or  mender  of  shoes ;  now  very  rarely  used, 
'passing, — Wandering  ;  vagabondising, 
pes. — A  dirty,  untidy  woman. 
sveller's-joy, — The  shrub,  Clematis  VUalba^ 
y  (a). — A  moveable  piece  offence  or  hurdle, 
ce,  or  Trise  (to)* — "  Trice  it  up  ;"  lift  it  up  ;  raise  it  up, — A,S- 
'. — Neat,  trim, 
dt  (a) — A  carriage  on  very  low  wheels  for  heavy  burthens. 

abrel  (a) — An  open  wooden  or  wattled  box,  used  to  feed  cattle  from  in  cr^w 

yards  during  the  winter.     The  old  ducking-stool  for  scolds  was  also  called 
the  tumbrel,  or  trebucket,  or  cucking-stool,  so  called  by  Inqulfhus;  the 
Latin  name  was  tumbrellum.    Cowell. 
Tup  (a). — A  ram. — See  Nakes,  p.  834. 

Tussel,  or  Tuzzel. — A  contest,  either  of  argument  or  strength. 
Tussock  (a). — A  matted  mass  of  coarse,  long  grass.     "  A  tuft  of  any  kind." — 

Nares. 
Tut  Ca). — A  hobgoblin  or  sprite,  mostly  called  Tom-tut, 

Twang ! — A  rude  exclamation,  when  a  person  thinks  another  utters  an  untruth. 
Twig  (to). — "  I  twiaged  him,"  I  found  him  out,  or  understood  him. 
Twill. — The  thread  upon  a  spool.     See  Spool. 
Twilt. — A  quilted  cover  for  a  bed. 
Twist — "  He  has  a  good  ttcist ;"  a  good  appetite. 
Twitch  (to). — To  snatch  or  twist  suddenly  from  another. 
Twitch  (a). — An  instiniment  by  which  a  vicious  horse  is  held  by  the  nose. 
Twitter  (to). — To  tremble  with  fear  or  expectation. — Ray. 
Twyke. — The  twitch-grass, 

U. 

Underhanded. — Having  too  little  help.  It  also  means  undersized;  **a  Uttley 
underhanded  fellow ;"  and  it  also  means  an  uncandid,  close,  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  doing  business  ;  "  it  was  a  mean,  underhand  concern." 

Under-lout. — An  inferior  servant. 

Ungain,  Unheppen. — The  reverse  oi  gain  and  lieppen,  which  see. 
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Unlicked. — Unpolished.     Dr.  Johnson  says  it  means  shapeless. 

Unpossible.— Impossible.  Shakespeake  has  unpossible  in  Richard  IL  In  the 
early  translations  of  the  Bible  it  is  also  written  so. 

Unready. — Undressed. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Upbraia. — The  rising  again  in  the  throat  of  anything  which  has  been  eaten. 

Uphold. — "  I'll  uphold  it  is  so ;"  assert,  maintain ;  a  strong  asseverance  of  any- 
thing.— Danish,  hold  oppe. — Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 

Up  on  end. — Sitting  up  in  ted. 

Upper  story. — The  head. 

Uppish. — Conceited  ;  proud. 

Upsy-daisy. — An  expression  used  when  dancing  an  infant  about 

Up-to-it — Equal  to  it ;  capable  of  doing  it. 

Urchin. — Originally  and  properly  a  Iiedgehog,  Nares  ;  and  derived  by  Skinner 
from  a  similar  Saxon  word.  The  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular class  of  fairies,  and  used  in  that  sense  by  Shakespeare,  Spencer, 
&c.     Skelton  used  it  for  the  hedgehog  about  1490. 

Uwers. — See  Huwers. 


Vails. — Gifts  to  servants  by  visitors ;  avails. 

Varment.  — ^Vermin . 

Vast — "  A  vast  deal,"  a  great  quantity;  "  a  vast  many,"  a  great  number. 

Vemon . — Venom. 

Vengeance. — "  Hell  do  it  with  a  vengeance ;"  in  earnest 

Venom. — "  It  will  venom  you  ;"    speaking  of  poisonous  qualities  in  plants  or 

reptiles. 
Very  not  well. — Very  unwell. 
Vice. — A  horse,  which  is  not  vicious,  is  said  not  to  have  any  vice, 

W. 

Waft  (a).— A  bad  taste.     Old  Plays,  1610. 

Waits  (the\ — Musicians  who  play  in  the  streets  during  the  night  about  Christ- 
mas time ;  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Waits  were  esta- 
blished in  Boston  by  the  Corporation  as  early  as  1573. 

Waken. — Watchful,  lively,  ouick.     A.S.,  wackeru 

Wakensome. — Easily  awakea ;  not  inclined  to  sleep. 

Wallop  (to).— "I'll  wallop  you ;"  "  I'll  beat  you." 

Walloping  (a). — A  beatmg ;  sometimes  we  hear  "  a  great,  walloping  fellow," 
meaning  a  man  above  the  usual  size. 

Wall-eyed. — Applied  to  a  horse  with  white  eyes. 

Wamble. — "My  stomach  wambles ;^  is  unsettled. — Skelton,  about  1490. 

Wantle. — Weak,  ill,  looking  thin. 

Wap  (to). — To  beat  by  blows  with  the  open  hand. 

Waps  (the). — The  fan  used  in  dressing  grain.  A  door  left  open  "waps 
about." 

Wapper  (a). — Anything  imusually  large,  sometimes  applied  to  a  falsehood. 

Ware  (to). — ^"  I've  wared  my  money;"  spent  it 

Warning. — ^Notice  given  to  any  one  by  another  of  the  intended  termination  of  an 
engagement  or  agreement 

Warth. — A  ford  across  a  river  or  other  water.     A.S. — Rat, 

Water  beuntdied. — Weak  tea,  punch,  &a 

Wax  (to). — "  How  the  boy  waxes ;"  how  fast  he  grows. 
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JXt — "  I  wean*  r  1  tnll  not 

ftsand  (the)* — The  wind-pipe. — Skelton,  1490,     Sajco5, 

ather-breetler, — A  suspiciously  fine  day. 

*lking* — *'  A  great  wdkii^rf  fellow;"  big,  awkward^  idle* 

li-to-do, — Comtortably  rich. 

It  in  or  (ii). — A  beating  or  castigation. 

rreting,  or  Worretin^. — Unquiet,  annoving,  disturbing. — Skeltoh. 
ither,  or  Wedder, — A  male  sheep  called  a  two,  three,  &c,,  shear  wether, 

according  to  the  times  he  has  been  shorn, 
ther-hog< — A  male  sheep  that  has  been  once  shorn ;  a  sftmrling  wether, 
t-sbod. — Having  the  feet  wet. 
■^^et  your  whistle," — Take  a  drink. 

ncker, — Anything  large, 

ing, — A  large  shce  of  anything*  a  whang  of  breads  also,  a  leather  thong. 

A,S,,  thtt^ang. 

it  for  ? — For  what  reason  or  cause. 

jal  (to). — *'  I  w/ieakd  him,"  I  marked  him,  I  whipped  hun, — Saiok,  tvala. 

Stripes,  marks,  discol orations. 

imble  (to), — To  turn  over,  to  overwhemble. 

^w-faced — Pale-faced,  irAe^-faced, 

rwlj  or  Whewt  (to). — To  whistle  in  a  slight  degree,  like  a  young  bird  be- 
ginning to  sing. 

Ik. — A  noise  made  by  a  heavy  body  falling, 

le, — '*  I  was  at  Dover  while  you  were  there,*'  during  the  time ;  sometiroea 

while  means  until ;  as,  "  stop  icfdU  I  come," 

mble. — A  carpenter's  tool ;  an  augur, 

m-whams. — Caprices,  fancies. — Sicelton,  1490* 

ning. — Pretended  weep'ng.     Sa^cot?,  Wtinen^  weeping 
lining  about — '*  YouVe  always  whming  about ;"  qaerSoua,  complaining. 
Wliitis, — Furze  or  nrorse,  Ulex  KuropiEns* 
Whinny. — The  noise  made  by  a  horse  neighing. 
Whipper-snapper. — An  insignificant  person ;  a  term  of  contempt 
Whisk  (to). — To  go  past  with  great  rapidity. 
White-herring. — A  fresh  herrmg,  opposed  to  a  dry  or  red  (salted)  herring. — 

Nares. 
Whitlow  (a). — A  painful  abscess  on  the  fingers,  formerly  called  a  whit-flaw, — 

Nares. 
Whitling. — Cutting  a  stick  or  piece  of  wood  with  a  small  knife,  formerly  called 

a  whittle.     Chaucer  mentions  "  a  Sheffield  whittle.'" 
Whittower. — A  person  who  repairs  gears  or  harness  with  white  leather.     To 

taw  was  formerly  to  prepare  and  make  white  leather. — ^Nares. 
Whitterer. — An  uneasy,  repining  person. 
Wicken-tree. — The  mountain-ash,  Sorbua  aucuparicu 
Wikes. — The  comers  of  the  mouth.     Swedish,  vnL 
Wild-goose  chase. — A  foolish,  unprofitable  pursuit. 
Wile  away. — To  loile  away  the  time ;  beguile  it 

Will  I,  nill  I. — Whether  I  will  or  not.     Used  by  Shaebspbake,  Spbnseb,  &c. 
Will-with-the-Wisp. — The  ignis  fatuus. 
Windling. — Snow-drifting. 

Wise-acre. — Spoken  in  contempt  of  a  foolish  person.     Gerkan,  Weiae  ager. 
Wise-man. — A  country  fortune-teller,  and  discoverer  of  lost  or  stolen  goods,  &c. 
Withy  (a). — A  willow-branch. 
Wizened. — Withered,  shrunk.     Saxon,  weomiatu 
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Wo  I — The  direction  given  to  a  horse  to  stop.  When  said  of  a  man,  that  "  he 
has  no  wo  in  him,    it  implies  that  he  does  not  know  when  to  stop. 

Woodbine  (the).  — "  The  common  name,  ancient  and  modem,"  says  Nares, 
"  for  the  wild  honeysuckle." — See  Gebard's  Botany.  Shakespeare  is  sup- 
posed to  have  called  the  bindweed  the  woodbine.  Ben  Jonson  evidently 
avoids  this  misnomer. 

Woodenly. — **  It  is  verv  woodenly  done ;"  clumsily,  awkwardly. 

Working. — Said  of  malt  liquor  while  it  is  fermenting. 

Wrap  and  Wring. — (See  Rap  and  Rend),  said  of  an  usurer,  &c,  who  gets  all  he 
can  wring  (squeeze)  out  of  a  spendthrift. 

Wrinkle. — "  I've  got  a  wrinkle ;"  a  new  idea. 

Y. 

Taffling. — ^A  little  "  yaffling  **  cur ;  barking. 

Tammer. — To  yearn  after.     German,  Jammer^  grief. 

Yard. — A  small  inclosure  near  a  house.     A.S.,  yod,  a  garden. 

Yar-nuts. — Earth-nuts,  or  pig-nuts,  Bimium  flexuomm. 

Yaupin^. — "  A  great  yauping  fellow  ;'*  noisy,  boisterous. 

Yellow-belly. — A  person  bom  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire. 

Yoke. — The  bar  ol  a  peculiar  shape  laid  on  the  shoulders  to  which  the  milk  or 

water  pails  are  suspended.     The  yoke  and  pails  together  used  to  be  called 

**  a  pair  of  yokes." 
Yow,  or  Yew. — The  female  sheep ;  spelt  ewe ;  pronounced  yow. 
Yuck,  or  Yark. — "  He  yarked  it  out  of  my  hand ;"  jerked  it.     To  snatch  away 

from  another. 
Yule. — The  old  Saxon  word  for  Christmas ;  yeol,  or  yehoU 
Yule-cakes. — Christmas-cakes.     Danish,  Jule  kager, 
Yule-blocL — A  block  of  wood  then  burnt     Danish,  Jule  blok. 


PROVERBS,  PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS,  PHRASES,  AND  COMPA- 
RISONS;  SUPERSTITIONS,  OMENS,  CUSTOMS,  &c 

We  find,  in  Ray's  "  Collection  of  Proverbs,"  a  very  considerable  number, 
which  are  currently  used  in  the  Fen  district  of  Lincolnshire,  but  scarcely 
any  which  are  peculiar  to  it  Of  the  nine  Lincolnshire  proverbs  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Ray  as  being  then  used  in  the  county,  scarcely  one  is  now  ever  heard  in 
this  district  There  are  many  quaint  sayings,  singular  phrases,  and  whimsical 
similes,  or  comparisons,  in  very  general  use  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  they 
are,  more  correctly  speaking,  proverbialy  the  ^*  disjecta  membra^  of  proverbs, 
rather  than  the  proverbs  themselves. 

Many  of  these  are,  we  think,  peculiar  to  this  district,  such  as, — 

'^  A  fenman's  dowry,  threescore  geese  and  a  pelt"  (a  sheepskin,  which  was 
formerly  used  as  an  outward  garment). 

"  By  hook  and  by  crook ;"  used  by  Skelton,  circa  1490. 


PEOVEEBUL   SATING  R   AJTB  PHRASES* 


'It  thicken§  in  the  clear,**  alluding  to  tlie  sky  or  atmosphere;  used  In  an  old 

v^,  1550. 

'  What  might  your  name  be?*" — DopsLnr,  1600. 

'  He':?  gone  to  pot;"  dead. — Doublet,  1620. 

^  He's  in  the  wmnp  box  ;"  in  a  wrong  position. — See  Foil's  Martyrology. 
-'  It  rains  cats  and  dogs." 
*'  He  can't  say  bo  I  to  a  goose.** 
*'  Bi<^oii£  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.'* 

"  A  warke  it  ya  ns  caBie  to  be  doone 
As  *ti3  to  rtaye, '  JackVrobys-ou/ " 

"*  It's  worth  a  Jew's  eye." — Seakksfeahe, 

'  He's  no  great  shakes  ;"  rather  a  worthless  character. 

^Tll  go  through  thick  and  thin  i 

lit; 

^  Hrs  brains  are  gone  a  wool- 


^ 


■  It  caps  ohl  Oliver^  and   he 
^inwell),  and  he  beat  the  Cava 

'  "f  their  hats, 

has  got  a  bargain." — Be&  I 
'A«AT*fl  flkt — that's  a  fact," — Pirsi 

It  wjn't . 

"The  robin  re 
Aro  0<  jd  AIe 


ril  face  all  obstacles   on  your 

e's  not  Uiinking  on  what  is  before 

ig  Crown;"    it  beats  old  Oliver 
d  high  or  long  crowns,  from  the 

\r  Lo9ti  Act  iii.  scene  1- 
Henry  II,  Act  L  scene  3. 

jwor» 

ui-hoar." 

jid  the  wren 
»ck  and  hen." 

i.n,  monej,  and  piiUf 
11  ^4k^.  4u;*.i«» 


Six  score  *e  a  himdrod  in  all  other  things. 
Spoken  of  magpies : — 

*'One  for  sorrow,  two  for  mirth, 
Three  for  a  wedding,  and  four  for  a  death." 

CoLD-HARBOUB. — TooNE,  in  his  ^^  Glossary/'  quotes  as  follows  from  an  old 
play,  called,  "  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One:"— 

"  Life  !  they  may  do  anything 
There,  man,  and  fear  neither  beadle  nor 
Sumnnur  ;  an  uncle's  house  !  a  very 
Coed  harbour" 

Such  a  privileged  place  he  mentions  as  having  stood  in  Allhallows-the-Less, 
London,  a  kind  of  sanctuary,  where  also  marriages  were  celebrated,  as  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  without  authority  and  regardless  of  the  legal  forms.  May  not  the 
Lincolnshire  villages  have  had  some  such  "  pound  for  stray  human  cattle," — ^a 
cold  lodging-p!ace  for  outlawed  felons,  whether  in  life  or  death?  The  following 
rhyme  was  common  some  years  ago  in  the  StaflFordshire  coal  districts: — 

"  Some  say  the  devil's  dead 

And  buried  in  Cold  Harbour; 
Some  say  he's  riz  again 
And  'prenticcd  to  the  barber." 

"  Some  say  the  devil's  dead,  and  biu'ied  in  Cold  Harbour ;"  used  by  Skelton 
about  1485. 
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Applied  to  towns: — 

"  Though  Boston  be  a  proud  town, 
Skirbeck  compasseth  it  around." 

*^  Skirbbck  straddle  wide, 
Boston  full  of  pride." 

"  BuTTERWicK  over  Freiston  once  bore  sway, 
But  now  it  is  turned  quite  the  contrary  way." 

Adah  Ain>  Eye  in  a  shrimp's  head.  Two  of  the  shorter  antemue^  or  feelers^ 
attached  to  the  head  of  a  shrimp,  are  called  Adam  and  Eve^  from  their  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  human  figure.  The  Lady  in  the  head  of  the  lobster  is  the 
nearest  approach  we  have  found  to  this  saymg. 


Mr.  Rat  has  a  list  of  226  proverbial  similes  or  comparisons ;  nearly  sixty  of 
these  are  in  general  use  in  this  neighbourhood,  but,  of  course,  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  it.  There  are  also  some  comparisons  of  an  evidently  local  origin^ 
and  not  in  Mr.  Rat's  list ;  such  as, — 

'^  He  lives  like  Pelham  ;"  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Yabbobough  :  spoken  of 
any  one  who  lives  in  a  good  style. 

^^It's  as  bare  as  Boston  Scalp  ;^  a  sandbank  near  the  entrance  into  the 
Witham. 

"  As  high  as  Boston  stump  ;^  the  church-steeple. 

"  He's  as  wild  as  a  Wildmore  titf^  a  small  horse,  of  which  large  numbers 
used  to  be  raised  in  Wildmore  Fen. 

"  Web-footed  like  a  Fen-man ;"  a  Fen-man  having  to  live  so  much  among 
the  water,  it  was  said  to  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  web-footed. 

The  Fen-nightingale ;  a  frog. 


Several  of  the  following  comparisons  are  to  be  found  in  Rat,  Fobbt,  and 
other  collections,  but  not  in  exactly  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

"  As  pert  as  a  pearmonger."     Rat  says,  a  **  pearmonger's  mare." 

"  He  runs  like  a  red-shank." 

"  He's  as  yellow  as  apeagle;^  a  cowslip. 

"  As  queer  as  Dick's  hatband."  Mr.  Wilbraham,  in  his  "  Cheshire  Glossary," 
has,  **  as  fine  as  Dick's  hatband,"  and  says,  that  the  phrase  is  very  local;  but  an 
allusion  to  Dick's  hatband  seems  to  have  reached  across  the  island. 

**He  eats  like  a  thakker;^  a  thatcher. 

**  As  bald  as  a  coot;^  the  water-hen. 

**  As  dead  as  a  door-naiL" — ^Pierce  Plowman. 

**  As  tough  as  a  burnt  whang ;"  not  very  obvious. 

**He  mends  like  sour  ale  in  summer;"  becomes  worse. 

"  As  right  as  a  trivet,  or  T." 

**  As  clean  as  a  penny ;"  quite,  entirely. 

''  As  stiff  as  a  poker;"  said  of  a  proud  person.  He's  as  stiff  as  if  he  had 
swallowed  a  poker. 

"  As  dizzy  (or  giddy)  as  a  goose." 

**  As  drunk  as  a  beggar.^^    IIat  says,  **  as  a  ford" 

**  As  hollow  as  a  church-mouse." 

**  As  melancholy  as  a  cat" 


'  SUPfiRBTITIDNS,  OlEENS,   ETC: 

There  appears  to  be  a  greater  freedom  from  superstitious  belief  and  faith  m 
FDS  in  thid  aeighbourlioalj  tlian  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country-    No  doubt, 
=  haa  b<.^n  produced  by  the  same  causes  which  liave  operated  to  a  like  result 
East  Af^oLiA ;  as  stated  by  an  eminent  writer  upon  the  subject:^ — 

**  It  18  a  level  fertile  oountty,"  ho  saya, "  with  few  bold  hilk,  and  no  gmnd  features.     li 

s  Dot  much  that  ^^  beautiful,  aud  nothitig  that  ia  tncturej^que,  bat  it  is  thickly  peopled 

d  highly  eultivAted  ;  its  roads  art  excelleat,  provisions  are  plentiful,  commuoication  easy, 

Bocial  intercourse  active  aud  universal.     In  short,  it  is  an  excellent  country  to  live  in. 

t  the  very  causes  that  have  produced  the  aubstantial  comforte  of  eveiy-^ay  life,  have 

tly  deprived  it  of  its  interest  sa  a  deppsitory  of  superstitious  beliet    We  partake  of  the 

iocrity  of  our  ficcnery,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  we  never  had  any  supcrstitiona 

such  as  are  homely  and  d<jme3tic ;  and  even  these  arc  fast  wearing  away.     The  very 

les  would  h^  forgotten^  but  for  the  rings  in  the  meadows  which  bear  their  naoiea.    The 

ies  of  thinking  iu  any  country  may  in  aome  measure  be  collected  from  its  language^  and 

I  is  distinctively  the  language  of  commo"  lif«     There  ia  htUo  in  it  that  ia  figurative,and 

,orrows  nothing  from  the  imogmation.' 

'        f«  also  literally  true  as  ri  ighbourhood  of  Boston^  and  might 

ifl  a  description  of  it. 

"'fliitft  i«  another  rearon  to  he  given  whi  in  some  measure  account  for  the  absence 

■  edUed  the  Poetry  of  Superatit 

t  two  centuries  ago,*  th  ST  A\oua  was  the  priuci|»al  seat  of  a 

iticJam,  which,  by  degr€  cmpi.  le  whole  kingdom.     But  this  was  ita 

■viHw^  thfl  favourite  resideoce  ^i  lua  matuijK^.     The  countries  wliich  composed  the  East 

tMbq  lda#iom  were  the  flriat  to  associate  in  suppt^rt  of  the   Farliameiit  again^  Kiug 

ea  the  first ;  and  the  principles  of  P  prevailed  here  for  many  years  in  their 

st  vigour.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  t  the  Puritans  abhorred  and  proscribed 

J  suporatitiou  but  thoir  own,  which  ol  Hndpiilly  in  a  (irm  belief  in  witchcraft 

all  the  fables,  and  legends,  and  miraclei  i  wiuch  the  Itoman  Church  had  embroidered 

belief^  wore  torn  away  with  iinrelentki.       .^verity-     Cousiderijxg  the  great  Dumber  of 

g;ioii8  houses  wliich  were  scatti'rcd  over         xm  itiea  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  two  of 

im  BO  distinguiahed  as  Walsingham  ant  £d  nund^Bury,  it  is  really  surprising  how 

utLle  is  left  of  their  faitli  or  practices,    Tliu  4t*w  iiistances  that    can  be  coUe<rt4^  will  be 

mentioned,  but  they  arc  ho  few,  that  this  explanation  appears  to  bo  neceasaiy  to  account 

for  the  smallness  of  their  number." 

It  will  be  admitted,  we  think,  if  the  Fen-level  of  Lincolnshire  be  substituted 
in  this  extract  for  East  Anglia,  and  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lincolnshire  was 
also  one  of  the  Associated  Counties ;  that  Boston  was,  in  fact,  the  key  of  these 
counties,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  head-quarters  of  Cromwell's  army, 
and  of  course  of  Puritanism ;  that  precisely  the  same  causes  operated  in  this 
district  to  eradicate  superstition  as  did  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  mitred 
Abbeys  of  Bardnet  ana  Croyland  would  exert  quite  as  powerful  a  counteracting 
influence  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  Walsingham  and  St.  Edmunds  Buky  did  in 
East  Anglia. 

And,  first,  respectmg  superstitious  Notions,  or  Omens,  we  find  the  following 
prevailing  in  a  slight  degree  in  this  neighbourhood. 

It  is  held  to  be  a  bad  omen  to  put  t£e  left-foot  shoe  on  first — See  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  in  Love's  Pilgrimage. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  said,  "the  fungous parcells^  about  the  wicks  of  candles 
foretold  the  approach  of  strangers ;  they  are  now  called  letters,  and  by  some 
persons  considered  to  denote  their  speedy  arrival. 

Winding-sheets  in  the  candles.  Strangers,  in  the  black  film  often  found  on 
the  bars  of  the  fire-grate,  and  purses  and  coffins  in  the  small  hollow  pieces  of  coal 
which  are  thrown  from  the  fire,  form  part  of  the  minor  omens  yet  slightly  believed 

'  FoRBT's  Voeahulary  qf  Bait  Anglia,  vol.  ii.  p.  386,  &c.  *  Written  in  1830. 
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ixL  Others  are  gifts  on  the  finger-nails,  as  the  white  spots  upon  them  are  fre- 
quentlj  called,  and  betokening  various  results  according  to  the  finger  they  are 
on,  and  their  position  on  the  nail.  The  idea  that  wiieu  the  cheek  bums^  or 
the  ear  tingles,  some  one  is  talking  about  us,  is  as  old  as  the  Lime  of  Flint,  and 
ranked  by  him  among  superstitious  opinions.  Ear-tingling  is  now  sometimes 
r^arded  as  an  omen  of  bad  news. 

A  sudden  shivering  is  said  to  denote  that  some  one  is  walking  over  your 
future  grave. 

"  Happy  is  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on,  and  the  corpse  the  rain  falls  on,"  is 
alluded  to  by  Rat,  and  also  by  Brand,  and  is  yet  quoted  as  an  omen. 

It  is  lucky  to  have  money  in  the  pocket  when  the  new  moon  is  first  seen,  and 
also  to  see  it  over  the  left  shoulder. 

It  is  lucky  to  see  the  first  lamb  of  the  season  with  his  head  towards  you;  of 
course  the  reverse  is  a  bad  omen. 

It  is  unlucky  to  hurt  a  robin  redbreast  or  a  wren;  or  to  shoot  a  swallow  or  a 
euckoo* 

It  is  also  unlucky  to  begin  any  piece  of  work,  or  to  commence  a  journey,  or  a 
voyage,  on  a  Friday, 

If  the  cat  has  a  cold  it  certainly  goes  through  the  family. 

Bad  luck  throughout  the  year  will  attend  any  one  who  does  not  wear  some 
new  article  of  dress  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  howling  of  dogs  precedes  bad  luck. 

To  put  on  your  stocking  inside  outwards  is  a  sign  of  good  luck. 

**  A  green  Christmas"  foretells  a  sickly  season,  and  a  "  fat  churchyard.** 

To  tnrow  an  old  shoe  after  a  person,  as  he  starts  upon  a  new  imdertaking, 
may  conduce  to  his  success.  The  practice  is  mentioned  in  the  Parson^s  Wed' 
ding,  written  1660,  and  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  Hbtwood,  and  Bsauhont  and 
Fletcheb. 

It  is  dangerous  to  be  let  blood  in  the  Dog-days. 


OMENS  RESPECTING  THE  WEATHER. 

"  Evening  red  and  morning  gray, 
Are  sure  signs  of  a  fine  day.** 

A  mackerel-sky  foretells  rain. 

If  a  cat  washes  over  her  ear,  it  is  a  sign  of  fine  weather. 
When  a  dog  or  cat  eats  grass,  it  betokens  approaching  rain. 
When  a  number  of  black  snails  are  out  on  an  evening,  it  will  rain  during  the 
nidbt. 

when  the  swallows  fly  low,  rain  is  at  hand. 

^  When  it  rains  with  the  wind  in  the  east. 
It  will  rain  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least** 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  belief  that  the  devil  goes  a  nutting  on  Holy-rood  day. 
That  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  ash-keys  portends  a  death  in  the  Royal 
family. 


SUPEBBTITlONBj  CUSTOMS,  ETC. 

It  s        3on  cannot  die  In  a  bed  which  contains  pigeon-feathers,  or,  aA  some 

s  L        the  feathers  of  aiiy  wild  bird, 
ben      n  the  existence  of  a  person  called  the  Wandering  Jew- 

..t  one  ^K^rson  ha*  jwwer  to  h>ok  on  another  with  un  ecil  eye,  "  to  overlook 

I,    as  it  13  called,  and  thereby  blight  him,  and  afflict  him  with  sickness  and 

-er    calamities.     An  instance  of  the  belief  in  thia  power,  and  the  exercise 

^as  occurred  near  Bost*in  during  the  present  y&^,  1856. 

J  belief  in  ghosts,  apparitions,  and  haunted  houses  and  places,  is  so  nearly 
•n  out,  that  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  superstition  of  this  neighbourhood, 
rhere  is  a  curious  superstition  relative  to  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Freiston, 
led  Spittal  Hill  (from  a  hospital  which  was  formerly  there),  that  a  hobgoblin, 
sprite,  frequents  the  spot  at  midnijirht,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  rough  hors& 
8  Sprite  has  been  named  tlie  "  Sjpittal  Hill  fw(/'  and  sometimes  the  '*  *haff- 
p"  It  is  said  to  have  frequently  followed  a  traveller,  momited  his  horse 
and  him,  and  almost  hugged  him  to  death  with  its  fore-legs.     It  accompanies 

*  a  certain  distance  ano^then  vj  Different  causes  are  assigned  for 

ranee  by  those  who  beliei/  One  la,  that  a  murder  was  com- 

^ar  the  spot  where  the  "  shaf^  appears.     Another*  that  a  treasure 

•ecreted  there,  and  that  this  hobgo  la     >potnted  to  watch  over  and  protect 

This  latter  seems  to  be  the  mo  «nt  theory;  for  this  "  SpUtal  Hill 

*  would  not  chase  persons  aw  e  place,  if  it  was  designed  that  E  | 
der  which  had  been  committe(_  _  ild  be  discovered, 

here  is  a  tradition  at  Barton-upui.  jioer,  in  this  county,  that  the  devil 

ars  to  persons  there,  ic  the  shai  a  ragged  colt,  called  "  tatter-ftx*!." 

very  probable,  that  this  superstii  ^riveJfrora  the  Danish  mythology, 

e  It  is  stated,  tliat  a  notion  is  j  ^..:  in  Denmark,  that  the  5evil  fre- 

tly  appears  in  the  shajje  of  a  j  d  horse  or  ass*      Kziohtley,  in  his 

iry  Legends,"  says,  that  the  wat^.  ^^mon  appears,  in  Iceland,  in  the  form 
ti  '*  appk-^re^^*  horse,  with  the  hoofa  reverfled. 


We  do  not  know  of  anjrthinff  in  the  anniversaries,  customs,  or  observances, 
or  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  people  of  this  district,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Brands  as  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  England ;  nor  anything 
beyond  what  we  have  stated  relative  to  the  fotk-lorey  or  popular  belief  of  the 
neighbourhood. 


APPENDIX. 


FORMERLY  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


When 

To  whom 

1 

Talnation. 

BUiutioD. 

fcc. 

Founded. 

Title.          Order. 

Dugdale.      1         SpMd. 

£    *.    d. 

£    9.    d. 

Alvingham 

William  deFriston, 
HnghdeScotini, 

Temp. 
Stephen 
or  Hen. 

Virgin 
Mary  and 

P.* 

GUbertines 

128  14     2 

141  15     0 

or  Hameline  the 

St.  AdU. 

Dean.i 

II. 

wold. 

Granted  to  Edward 

Lord  Clinton,  5 

Edw.  VI. 

Aslackby..     .. 

John  de  Mareschal. 

Granted  to  Edward 
Lord  CUnton  and 
hitw\fe,^^Hen, 
VIIL 

Temp. 
Rich.  I.» 

Pr. 

Templars,  or 
Hospitallers. 

Bardney  ..     .. 

Etheked,  King  of 

Mercia. 
(Destroyed  by  the 

Danes,  870.) 
Rcfounded  by  Re- 

migius,  Bishop  of 

Lincoln,  and  Gil. 

Before 
697. 

Temp. 
Will.  I. 

St.  Oswald 

A. 

Benedictines 

366    6    1 

429     7     0 

bert  de  Gaunt 

Site  came  into  the 

hands  qf  Sir  R, 

Tirwhit. 

Barlings  or  Oxe- 

Ralph  de  Haya  . . 

1154  .. 

St.  Mary 

A. 

Premons.' . . 

242    5  IH 

307  16    6 

ney. 

Site  granted  to  ChoM. 
Duke  qf  Norfolk, 

Belvoir    ..      .. 

Robert  de  Todenci 

Site    granted    33 

Hen.    VIIL    to 

ThomoM  Earl  qf 

Rutland. 

Temp. 

wm.  I. 

St.  Mary 

P. 

Benedictines 

104  19  10 

129  17    6 

*  In  the  5th  column  P.  is  put  for  Priory,  Pr.  for 
Preceptory  or  Commandery,  A.  for  Abbey,  M.  for 
Monastery,  C.  for  College,  Co.  for  Convent,  H.  for 
Hospital,  N.  for  Nunnery,  and  F.  for  Friary. 

*  Speed  makes  Anthony  Bek,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
founder,  but  this  priory  was  in  being  many  years 
before  his  time. — ^Tanner,  269. 


'  The  Templars  had  the  church  and  lands  here 
before  1185,  by  the  gift  of  Hubert  de  Ry. — Man. 
AngL  vol.  ii.  533a.  But  their  preceptory  com- 
menced only  from  the  gift  of  John  de  Marischal, 
probably  about  1194. — Tanner,  277. 

3  Speed  says,  "  Black  Canons." 

5b 
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^ 

■ 

Foundtfr*.  lltmbtkctoi% 

Whan 

To  whom 

VtiKfciion. 

UtfiOB. 

Ito 

Kflwiuled. 

Dvdicftitd. 

Title 

Order. 

Ddfldfcit 

Spe^. 

£    t.    d. 

£  --  i* 

m 

lUlph  rfe  Fil^fefua^ 

h^ort 

'.  * 

P. 

Ctfitercian#- 

o- 

Manor  granted  34 
iJ^an  AH  J  Chap-' 

ur5. 

t  m             4  * 

WUliflm.    Eftrl    of 

Albemarle* 
Veryxhoriiy  fifffr- 

Vaudcy. 

1H7  .. 

' '       *  * 

P. 

Tbid, 

01 

Simon   Pitjewilliani 
or  De  Kjme. 

^j^mfAJ   :iO   Htm. 
VIlLtijihtDHkt 

Temp, 
Stephen. 

Trmp. 
Jolm, 

Mar7. 

P. 
p. 

Gilb«rtin«» 
CiirthiifliAtia. 

I5fi    7  n 

187    :  w* 

.»    " 

4>      * »      » *      ■ ■ 

Ttmp. 
Saxcmfl. 

St.  Bo- 

tolph. 

M. 

IF 

Sir deOrreby, 

29Edw. 

St.  Mnry 

M. 

Canii«lite«. 

Knigbt. 

L 

Oran/ftf      /d      iAr 

Jtfflyoj*  and  Bftr* 

gnsft  of  Bottoiit 

37  J/ftt.  VIIL 

.     . 

JohnMorle)\li«t., 

it     *  ■ 

rbia. 

Jno.B[i£i>n«EBq., 

JnOnHnjicDDpThoi, 

IlokrdeSpinhftm, 

and  Jobn  Htrd, 

af  BuAton. 

Before 

F. 

DtKTJ^tliciiTtfl. 

1 

Granted  37    //«?. 
T7//.  /o  Chartf^ 
Duke  qfSii^otk. 

12S8. 

pr          *  ■         »  * 

By    the    Eflterling  '     .      .. 
merrbaDta,      b^  , 

-    '■ 

F. 

Fnnniacans. 

cording    to    Lt- 

LAND^  but  Stow 

say  a  by  John  le 

Pytcho, 

Granted     to      the 

Mat/or  and  Brir* 

ffeititM  o/BoMton, 

\M  Hm.  V!IL 

tf 

KingEcJwnrd  11... 
Granted  tttsfj  to  the 
Aftiyor,  6cc. 

■ ' 

. . 

F. 

AugiutincB. 

f  r 

. . 

St.  Mary 

c. 

24     fl     0 

21    0    0 

CcJqi1ii3 
Cbriati. 

c. 

32     0     0 

:^2    0  0 

1 

St  Peter. . 
St.   Peter 

c. 

A. 

AnguitiDM 

10  13     4 
197  17     5 

10  n  i 

Boumc     . . 

Baldwin  H  ton  ofGil- 

iisa  ",. 

bcrt. 

and  St. 

Site    granted     30 

PSTIL 

1 

H™.     VTIL   to 

R.  C^ofton, 

' 

1 

•  The  Hundred  Rolls  make  Olive  the  daujjhter  of 
William  Feupreries  to  have  been  the  foundress. — 
Afon.  Angl.  vol.  i.  p.  597.     In  Mon.  Angl.  vol.  ii. 


p.  997.     William,  the  son  of  Rodland  of  Sutton,  is 
named  as  founder. 
'  Leland  savs  158/. 
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SitoatioD. 


Founders,  Bene&cton, 


When 
FoandedL 


To  whom 
Dedicated. 


Title. 


Order. 


Valuation. 
Dugdale.  Speed. 


Bridge  End 


Burwell    .. 


Cameringham . 


CatUey* 


Covenham 


Crowland. . 


Deeping  .. 


Eagle       .. 


Elsham 


Epworth  . . 


Godwin  a  citizen 
of  London. 

Site  granted  33 
Hen,  VUI,  to 
Edward  Lord 
Clmton, 

One  of  the  Lords 
of  Kyme. 

Site     granted    36 
Hen.     VHI.    to 
the  Duke  qf  St^f- 
folh. 

Richard   de    Haya 
and  Maad  hia 
wife. 

Granted  37  Hen. 
VHI.  to  R.  TVr- 
whit. 

Peter  de  Belingey. . 

Granted  31  Hen. 
VHI.  to  Robert 
Carr,  of  Slea- 
ford. 

William  the  Con- 
queror. 

Granted  at  the  dit- 
solution  to  W, 
Skipwith. 

Ethelbald,  King  of 
Mercia. 

The  Abbey  burned 
by  the  Danes, 
870. 

Rebuilt  by  King 
Edred. 

Site  granted  A  Bdw. 
VI.  to  Edward 
Lord  Clinton. 

Baldwin,  son  of  Gil- 
bert. 

Granted  32  Hen. 
VHI.  tothe  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

King  Stephen 

Site  granted  33 
Hen.  Vm.  to 
the  Earl  of  Rut- 
landt  and  Robert 
Tirwhit. 

Beatrix  de  Amun- 
deville  and  Wal- 
ter her  son. 

Site  granted  30 
Henry  VHL  to 
the  Duke  qfStif- 
folk. 

Thomas  Mowbray, 
Earl  of  Notting- 
ham. 

Site  granted  32 
Hen.  VHL  to 
John  Candish. 


Temp. 
John. 


Our 

Saviour. 


Temp. 
Hen.  IL 


Temp. 
Stephen. 


Circa 
1082. 


716 


Circa 
94  L 


1139 


P. 


P. 


P. 


St.  Mary, 
St.  Bar- 
tholomew, 
and    St. 
Guthlake, 


St.  James 


Gilbertines 


Benedictines. 


Premons. 


Gilbertines 


Benedictines. 


Ibid. 


£     9.    d. 
5     1  IH 


£      9.    d. 
101    0    0> 


33  18    6 


38  13    3 


1083  15  10 


1217    5  11 


Before 
1166. 


Temp. 
Rich.  II 


St  Mary 
and  St. 
Edmund. 


St.  Mary 
and  St. 
John. 


M. 


Pr. 


P. 


P. 


Ibid. 


Kt.  Temps. 


Augustines 


Carthusians 


124    2    0* 


70    0    8* 


124    2    0 


83  17  10 


237  15    2|     290  11     7} 


>  Probably  lOU. 

*  Tannbr  supposes  near  Billinghay. 


*  Acoordmg  to  a  MS.  valued  at  1442.  ISt.  10<f. 

*  According  to  Leland,  43/. 


-4PPEKDIX. 


U^nsb* 


H»giiftby  * 


Hauj^hun 


InhabiUntKofTork' 

My, 
Siff      ffranftd     5 

Edw,VLtDLord 

Ctinton, 
Man  de  Crotm    . . 
Ad^m  PAfndl 

Will]«m    de    A1U 

BCipa, 
£ft/?     ffranied     30 


5i7f    granted     33 

Bot^AFT  and  David 

Eado  dtf    Gremsby 
tind  RfllphdeAbi 
bis  fiari, 
T'Aur  AouH  ffrantfd 
ia  t/tP  DiiJtf!  ^f 
SvJToIk,  and  12 
EiUJo  Sir  Ilm. 
Stanhy.Kttt.^and 
Matffarri  hij/uti/e 


Grants  2i    Hm. 
VIIL  tu  lYinify 

tffidffv. 


Granffid   34    Hm. 

attd  Chapter  qf 
n  >*/m  inttfer^  an  d 
38 //m.  VIIL  to 
Auffuiftinf  Pf^rttr 
and  John  Bellftw, 


King  Hen.     II.  .. 

Siifi  pronto  33 
Hen.  VIIL  to 
John  Lord  Rtty^ 

Herbert  son  of  Ad  - 
Inrdde  Orby  aTiJ 
Agnes  bi^  wife. 

Sife  grttJited  30 
Hen.  VIIL  to 
Jfihn  Freeman  of 
i^mtton. 

Hupb, the  first  EbH 
of  Cbester 

Grantt^d  ta  J,  Bvl- 
loicandj.  Urox* 
hnim,   37    Hen. 

vni. 


FuQpded 


Temp, 
John, 


IIH  , 

Jobn, 
Bkffor* 


12J0 


Before 

U&3. 


B«for« 
US5. 


1301. 


Temp. 
Eaw.Il. 
CLrca 
1164, 


ur.i  .. 


To  vb^tn 


TiU^ 


VirgitL 
Maty, 


St.  J  Ames 


St.Mu7 


SuLeoiuu-d. 


Tbomiu  a 
fiecket. 


N, 


N. 


N. 


Ordar* 


Bonedittines 

Ibid, 
CiAtenuuu 


Een«dicitiu«« 


AtigtiMtmtB. 


Francivcaoi. 
AugnEtinea. 

Premons.   . . 
Beii«dicrtiTie» 


I>n$iUlv. 


£    4.   d. 
7    3    6 


105  10    9 
7G  12  10* 


63    A     1 


Speed. 


9     ^    i 


19  1&    6 


79  15    I 


g  u 


87  n     4 


13  13    7 


99  r  4 


'  Near  Torksey. 
'  According  to  Leland,  20/. 
'  According  to  Leland,  10/. 
^  In  the  Deanery  and  Hundred  of  Lovcden,  in 
Kestevcn. — Tannf.r,  272. 


^  '*  Hagneby,  or  Haughnaby,  near  the  sea-coast, 
a  mile  from  Markby,  as  Lbland*8  CoU,,  vol.  i. 
p.  93,  and  not  Hagnaby,  near  BoUngbroke.** — 
Tanner,  p.  273. 
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When 

To  whom 

Valuation.                   { 

Situation. 

&c 

Founded. 

Dedicated. 

Title 

Order. 

Dngdale. 

Speed. 

£     s.    d 

£     s.    d. 

HaTerholm 

Alexander,  Bishop 

of  Lincoln. 
Site    granted    30 

Hen.    VIII,    to 

Edward      Lord 

Clinton, 

Circa 
1139. 

Virgin 
Mary. 

A. 

Gilbertines 

70 15  m 

88     5     5 

Heynings  * 

Ralph  Evermue. 

Site    granted    31 
Hen,     VIII,    to 
Sir  Th09.  Hen- 

Circa 
1180. 

Ibid      .. 

N. 

Cistercians 

49    5    2 

58  13    4 

Hint,    in    the 

eage, 
Nigel  de  Albini  .. 

Temp. 

Ibid      . . 

P. 

Augustines 

5  10     1 

7  11     8 

Isle    of  Ax- 

Granted    1    Edw, 

Hen.  I. 

holm. 

VI.  to  John  Earl 
qf  Warwick. 

Holbeach..      .. 

Sir  John  de  Kryke- 
ton,  Knight. 

Circa 
1351. 

All  Saints 

H.« 

Humberstone  . . 

William  son  of  Ralph 
Site  granted  5  Edw, 

VI.  toJno.  Cheke, 

Esq. 
Ralph  de  Albini . . 

Temp. 
Hen.  II. 

St.  Mary 
and  St 
Peter. 

A. 

Benedictines 

32     1     3 

42  11     3* 

Irford    or  Ur- 

Temp. 

Virgin 

P. 

Premons.  .. 

13  19    9 

14  13    4* 

ford. 

Granted  31    Hen, 
VIII.  to  R.  Tir- 
whit. 

Hen.  II. 

Mary. 

Keddington 

1150  .. 

N. 

Cistercians.. 

7%if  was  removed 

to  Legbum  be- 

fore the  reign  qf 

King  John. 

Kclscy,  South.. 

Before 

St.  John. . 

P. 

Given  to  Trinity  Col- 

Hen. III. 

lege,  Cambridge, 

(tflerwardt     ex- 

changed  with  Sir 

Thoi.    Mounson 

for  the  manor  qf 

Tritton  in  Tydd 

St,  Mary. 

Kyme       . .     . . 

Philip  de  Kyme  . . 

Site    granted    33 
Hen.    VIIL     to 
Thot.  Earl  qf  Rut- 
land, and  Robert 
Tirwhit, 

Temp. 
Hen.  II. 

Virgin 
Mary. 

P. 

Augustines 

101    0    4 

138    4     9» 

Kirkstead 

Hugh  Britton,  son 
of  Eudo. 

Granted  30   Hen. 
VIIL  to  Charles 
DukeofSt^olk, 

1139  .. 

Ibid      . . 

A. 

Cistercians. . 

286    2    7i 

338  13  111 

Legbum  ..      .. 

Robert  Fitz  Gilbert 
Site    granted    32 
Hen,    VIIL    to 
Thos.  Heneage, 

Before 
temp. 
John. 

Ibid     . . 

P. 

Ibid** 

38    8    4 

57  13    5 

Limber  Magna 

Richard  de  Humet 
Granted  36  Hen. 
VIIL    to    John 
Bellow  and  others. 

Temp. 
Hen.  II. 

P. 

Premons. 

*  Two  miles  from  Gainsbro'  (Leland*8  Coll., 
▼ol.  i.  p.  94),  near  Knaith,  Tanner,  p.  374. 

*  Where  now  the  Chequer  Innis.— Stukblet's 
Itin.  p.  20. 

^  According  to  Leland,  39^  It.  3d. 

*  According  to  Leland,  14/. 


'  Leland  says,  140/. 

*  Leland  says  of  the  Order  of  St.  Austin,  CoU, 
vol.  i.  p.  94,  in  several  deeds  it  is  called  an  Abbbt, 
but  the  governess  is  constantly  styled  Prigrissa. 
-—Tanner,  277. 


APFEKDJX. 


«nO 


f-. 


Loath  pATk 


Mdtby     ..      .. 

{nfar  Louth.) 


tiop  of  Lincoln. 

arattiVd  h  Sir  ir. 
Of^itrl  Btitr.Vl. 

Rciljturt,  2  Biithup  of 

Litiailrit 
Gr/tntfd   3ft    //rn. 


Vnt.     tfi     Juhn 
Brlhu^  andjnhn 

itifwortt^^ 
Stir  ffr&nffiti  ^6  lien, 
VULtoJ.P<ipt. 


OdodeKilk«Emy,ii 
Scot. 

Aotift. 


SO*    fframttd    97 

H^H.   vrn.   fa 

Jfihn  Beitow  aitti 
John  BrojcAoim. 


Sitf  ffrantfd  S7 
Nen.  VJH.  to 
John  neIloi*i  and 
Ji^hii  ByojjrAotnt. 

Sit     Nicbaltts     de 


AJejcandfr,  BUbop 

Sitp    ffianft^d     3ft 
Mm.     VllT.     Irt 

foit,  and  Vlth 
'Eih.  i^  Sir  H. 
Sianfryt  Knight^ 
andMargarft  AU 

RandAl,     Earl     of 

Grantfd   33    Nf^n. 
VifLfofAeDuJce 


1092  . 

win.L 

1148  . 


Before 
\\m.  IL 


1230 


\zm 


l2Eavr, 
L 


1291 


1355 


1139 


To  vhnni 
Dtdkcaudn 


Tttl*. 


Virgin 

Holy 

InooocDti. 

8t.Cathe* 


Holv 
Mjitt 


St.  Ujirtlw. 
lotomr 


Vitijin 


St.  Gil». . 


Virion 
Mary. 


Cth, 


Pr 


Oi>itflr 


Gilbcrtitw* 
Ibid* 

DomimcuxB. 

Aug:u!itineB. 

Secnl»r». 

Friars   d* 

Sacco, 
CUterduig. . 


Tempi  »r«  or 
HospitA^ers^ 


£    M.  dA     JH     t^  J: 

]9ti2  17     4i    15S3     0    0 


202    5     0| 


23   e  3 


147  U     6 


270     1    $ 


2«     1    3 


169    5    6 


*  Leland  says  Reginald  Molendariiis,  merchant 
of  LincolD,  was  the  founder,  J  tin.  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
SpEKD  says  John  Pykcring,  of  Stamford,  was  foun- 
der. 


'In  the  time  of  Henry  IIL  there  were  no  fewer 
than  66  monks  and  150  conservi  in  this  abbeyt  but, 
at  the  suppression,  only  19  religious. — ^Tannxb, 
p.  963. 
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When 

To  whom 

Valuation. 

Sitomtion. 

&<3. 

TiUe 

Order. 

Dugdale. 

Speed. 

£      s.    d. 

£      s. 

d. 

Markby   ..      .. 

Ralph  Fitz  Gilbert. 
Granted  30   Hen. 

VIII.iotheDuke 

qfSufblk. 

Before 
5  John. 

St.  Peter 

P. 

Aagustines 

130  13     Oi 

163  17 

6* 

Mere*      ..      .. 

Swane  le  Rich  and 
Sir  W.  Vileyn. 

Temp. 
Hen.  II. 

..      .. 

Pr. 

Temp.  aft. 
Hospitallers. 

Simon  deRoppele  .. 
This  was  passed  at 

pression,  and  is 
yet  in  being. 

Before 
1246 

H. 

Minting  ..      .. 

Rannlph   de   Mis- 
chines. 

Granted  34    Hen. 
VUI.  to  the  Dean 
and   Chapter  of 
Wtstminster. 

Before 
1129. 

P. 

Benedictines. 

Ncwbo»   ..      .. 

Richard   de   Mall- 
byse. 

Site    granted     29 
Hen.    Vni.    to 
SirJ.Markham. 

1198  .. 

Virgin 
Mary. 

P. 

Premonst. . . 

71     8     H 

115  11 

8 

New-houM    or 

Peter  de  Gousla  or 

Circa 

St.  Mary 

A. 

Ibid  (first  in 

99     2  lOli 

114     1 

4i 

New&ome. 

Gouscl. 
Site    granted    30 
Hen.  Vm.  to  the 
Duke  of  Si^olk, 

1143. 

and  St. 
Martial. 

in  England). 

Ncwstead* 

King  Hen.  II.     .. 

, ,      , , 

HolyTri- 

P. 

Gilbertines 

38  13    5 

55     1 

8 

(onAnkkolm.) 

Granted  31    Hen. 
Vni.toR.Hen- 

nity. 

Newstead. .      . . 

eage. 
WiUiam  de  Albini 

Temp. 
Hen.  III. 

Virgin 

P. 

Augnstines 

37    6    0 

42     ] 

3* 

(nr.Stanifbrd.) 

III. 

Mary. 

Granted  31    Hen. 

VHI.  to  R.  Ma^ 

nours. 

Nocton     . .      . . 

Robert  de  Areci  or 
D'Arcy. 

Site    granted    30 
Hen.  Vm.tothe 
Duke  of  Suf oik, 
and  12  Eliz.  to 
Sir  H.  Stanley, 
Knight,       Lord 
Strange. 

Temp. 
Steph. 

Mary 

Magdalene. 

P. 

Ibid  . .      . . 

44    3    8 

52  19 

2i« 

Nun  Cotton    . . 

Alan    Muncels    or 
Monceauz. 

Site    granted    32 
Hen.     VHI.    to 
Edw.  Skipwith. 

Circa 
1129. 

Virgin 
Mary. 

N. 

Cistercians. . 

46  17    7 

46  17 

7^ 

Nan  Ormsby  . . 

WilUam     Earl     of 
Albemarle,     and 
Gilbert,   son    of 
Robt.  de  Ormsby. 

Site    granted     31 
Henry  VHI.  to 
Robert  Heneage. 

Temp. 
Steph. 

Ibid      . . 

P. 

Gilbertines 

80  11  10 

98    0 

0 

I 

1 

'  Leland  says,  160/. 

•  Query.  Whether  the  Prcceptory  at  Mere  was 
not  dependent  upon  that  at  Eagle,  or  before  the 
dissolution  annexed  to  it  ?  for  the  Manor  of  Mere, 
&c.  was  granted  38  Henry  VIII.  as  part  of  the 
Preceptory  at  Eagle,  to  John  Bello  and  John 
Broxholme. — Tanner,  274. 


'  Supposed  to  be  near   Grantham.— Tannek, 
337. 

*  Near  Glandford  Bridge,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Cadney. 

'  Leland  says,  307. 

*  Leland  says,  431. 
'  Leland  says,  40/. 


APPENDIX- 


Whpn      1     To  nhPtn 

Valiutwi. 

n. 

k^ 

FOUtUlid.         IXidifllltKl. 

TUta 

Ordfr. 

DDgdal«. 

HpHd, 

£     f.    d. 

£     *.   rf. 

► 

Altin  K>u  of  Hrnry 
Earl  ofBriU^iuy. 

Grant fd  i;  //mry 
r/J/,  fo  tht  eoi- 

1202  .. 

P. 

FremoDs.   ,* 

MOO 

Uffiate  church  qf 
SouthweiimNQt* 
litiffhifttahirf. 

J.      ., 

WMam  6c  Romsra 

1H2  .. 

Virgin 

A. 

Cisterciins* . 

287     2    41 

34$    4  10 

Earl  of  Lincoln. 

iMary 

SiU    granted     30 

and  St. 

Hen.VlILiothe 

Lawrence. 

Dt4kf^  of  StiJofL 

*  * 

Rng^rdt  Mou^)rayj 
or  Giibfrid  d^  la 
Wyrcb, 

Temp. 
Uea.ll. 

St  Mary 

P. 

Ben«di(-dnc». 

^}iAm.. 

Gilbert,  wn  of  Sir 
Jus^t;litiedcSeta- 
phn§;baiii. 

SiU     granUd     30 
Hen.     V!IL     /* 

Circa 
1139. 

Vingin 
Mary, 

P. 

GUbertiDea 

317     4     1 

5S9  12    I 

iMtd  Clinton^ 

, . 

Ibid     ., 

P. 

Ibid  . ,      . . 

135     9     0 

170    fi    9 

—  Grille  orGrwloL' 
Sitfi     grantud    30 
//ffl.  Vm^toSir 

Sir  Tbonifl-i   MnU 
ton^  Knight. 

H^n.VJILtotht 

1230  .. 

Pr, 

U(Mpitan«n. 

II     t  > 

Uo  TailUoiB,  Etirl 
gf  Anjou. 

Circa 

ion. 

St.  Mary 
and  St. 
NicbAlu. 

A. 

BfnedictinM 

767     fl  U 

878  18    £ 

17.  to  Sir  John 
Vhek^. 

Spii»by'  ..      -. 

SirJohrtWiUoiighby 

GtauUd\EdM:.VL 

to  the  I}HcA<>/tt  of 

13^0  .. 

Htily 
Trinity. 

C. 

Secularii 

Sufutk, 

1 

Spltta]     . .      . . 

Founded '         St. 

H. 

Aufffitented  Ay  Thnn. 

bffore      Edmuod, 

Aston  of  Lincoln, 

1:123. 

yet  in  Iring^  and 

temp. 

under  the  care  of 

Rich.lL 

ihe     Dean     and 

Chapt^  ^fUncutn- 

StttiDfleid' 

Henry  Pcrry^      . . 

Silt     granted    29 
Hen.      VHL    io 
Roltert    TirtchiL 

Temp. 
Hen.lL 

P. 

Benedictines 

98    8    0 

112     5     0* 

Stanford . . 

Granted  fi  Edtr. 
VI.   to    Sir    IV 
Cecrt.nowa/arm- 
hotae,  andbcioiigr 
to    the    Eati   o/ 
Ej^eter^and  nith 
the  Jtmail  manor 
adjoinitig  in  catted 
SLCuIhtterfxFfe. 

St. 
Leonard, 

P. 

Ibid..      .. 

2b     I     21 

36  17    0< 

I  Probably 

Ttmp,  Stephen.— T A N>i!H,  367- 

wna  of  the  BcnwUctltie  order,  but  qMryn  if  it  vtrt 

2  Said  to 

lave  been  in  the  parish  of  Eresby. — 

not  of  the  Gilbcrtine  ?— Tanner. 

Tannkr,  28 

5. 

^  Tanner  thinks  it  was  William  de  Percy,  375. 

3  Leland 

says,  *•  It  was  also  called  Standeley, 

*  Leland  says,  120/.     Stevens,  112/.  05.  5d. 

and  that  it 

was  originally  for  men. — Coll.  vol.  i. 

«  36/.  is.  5(/.— Stevens,  toI.  i.  p.  27. 

p.   92. — Lel 

AND,  DuGDALE,  and 

Speed,  sa 

y,  it 
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FoondMrt,  BMMlbcton, 

When 

To  whom     ^.^, 

Valuation. 

Hftwtlon. 

*c. 

Foundad. 

Dedlealwl.   Titto. 

Order. 

Dogdale. 

Speed. 

£      ».    d. 

£     i.    d. 

ttunlbi^ 

Ante 
1240. 

..      .. 

P. 

Dominicans. 

Granted  33  Hm. 

VIII.  to  Robert 

Becker  and   D. 

Vweeni, 

King  Bdward  I.^  .. 

St.  Mary 

P. 

Carmelites. 

If      •  •      •  • 

Robert     LattreU,* 
rector  of  Imham. 

1292  . . 

P. 

GUbertines. 

tt      •  •      •  • 

»» 

Oranted  6  Bdw. 
VI.  to  B.  Lord 
Clinton. 

Ante 
1340. 

P. 

Angustines. 

. . 

Ante 

P. 

Franciscans. 

Site    gnmted    32 

1375. 

Hen.    VUL    to 

the  Duke  qf  8^- 

folk. 

»»      •  •      •  • 

William       Brown, 
Merchant  of  the 
Staple. 

1493  .. 

AllSainto 

H. 

. .        . . 

18  16    Of* 

{tixwcmld 

Lucy,*  relict  of  Ivo 
Tailbois,    Roger 
de  Romara,  and 
Ranolph,  earl  of 
Chester. 

Granted   32   Hen. 
VIIL  to  Robert 
Dighton. 

Temp. 
Steph. 

Virgin 
Mary. 

N. 

Cistercians.. 

114     5     2i 

163     1     2 

Stow6 

Eadnorth,    Bishop 
of  Dorchester. 

Barl  Leqfirie  and 
Lady       Godiva 
benrfact. 

Circa 
1040. 

Ibid     .. 

Ch. 

Seculars. 

Remigius,     Bishop 

Temp. 

. . 

A. 

BenedJctinei. 

of  Lincoln,  altered 

WiU.  I. 

this  establishment. 

Thit  eetablithment 

removed  to  Bynt' 
ham  m  (k^ord- 

thire,  byR.  Bloet, 

Bishop  qf Lincoln. 

3wiiietlM»d     .. 

Robert  de  Greslie. 

Temp. 
WiU.  II. 

Virgin 

A. 

Cistercians.. 

167  15    3 

175  19  10« 

Site  granted  b  Bdw. 

Mary. 

VL  to  Edward 

1134  or 

Lord  Clinton. 

1148. 

rmttenhaU      .. 

Sir  Ralph  Cromwell 

1439  .. 

HolyTrin., 
St.  Mary, 

c. 

Seculars 

348    5  11 

348    5  11« 

Knight. 

Granted  36   Hen. 

St.  Peter, 

VIII.totheDuke 

St.  John  E., 

qf  Suffolk. 

St.JohnB. 

Temple  Braer.. 

Robert  de  Eyering. 

ham. 
Granted  33   Hen. 

VIII.totheDuke 

qfSi^olk. 

Ante 
1185. 

Pr. 

Temp.orHos- 
pitalien. 

184     6    8 

184     6    8^ 

*  Spbbd  says,  Edward  III. 

'  This  is  **  the  most  early  certain  account  of  the 
University  of  Stamford.''— Tannek,  p.  283. 

*  The  whole  value  was  54/.  12f.  2d.  per  annum. 
— Tamnbr,  p.  387. 

*  This  being  one  of  the  lesser  monasteries  came 
to  the  crown  by  the  act,  37th  Henry  VIII.  But 
the  King  refounded  it  in  the  38th  year  of  his  reign, 
for  a  Prioress  and  Nuns  of  the  Premonittrat^nsTan 


order,  which  continued  only  two  years,  the  dis- 
solution then  taking  place.— Tanner,  p.  265. 

*  Leland  says,  80/.   There  were  eleven  religious 
here  at  the  dissolution. — ^Tanner,  p.  258. 

•  The  total  value  was  4841.  9s.  5d.— Tamnbr, 
p.  386.    Leland  says,  500  marks. 

'  In  another  valuation,  190/.  3#.  3}d.— Tanner, 
p.  27. 

5c 


■J 

APPENDIX. 

^ 

M 

Wlw 

Trtirham 

VtloAtXoa. 

ilon^ 

&<!, 

Tflmdtd. 

DedlQUtd. 

TltU- 

Ordv. 

Du^diLe. 

Bpetd. 

£    *.  d. 

£      t.   i. 

On     .. 

King  Steplxm      ,. 

Sitt     granUd    30 

«    ■                   M    t 

P. 

Au^QStllk«fl 

1»  19    6 

W* 

P. 
P, 

Tbid.<      <. 

1$    1    i 

«  s  s 

r  »   *' 

King  John";.    *„ 

4*                     *    1 

"sl" 

6r0iii<r^  35    /fm. 

Leaitard. 

WtUiam  de  Anui- 

UVL*    .. 

«    »                    •■ 

SLMttT 

P 

Ibid. 

delL 

n  Cttr- 

Earl     of    Albfl* 
tnsrk,  nod  Lari) 
of  t1oMenie««. 
ThflAbbCTWMitip- 
nmsed  33  H«ii. 
Vllt.,    but    the 

n»  .. 

Virgin 

A* 

Cut«rd«u.. 

594  17    SI 

730  t;  i\ 

prattir    port    vt 

^K 

■ 

wet*  ttsenod  by 

^ 

the  King,  who  M- 

■ 

t«btUh«d  h«re  in 

L&ii  .. 

H0I5 

C. 

Sttukn. 

■ 

Jl  eontiHwd  to   1 

Trinity, 

£<fw.F7.ttrAnt/ 

«?cM       ifwio£ced, 

— 

ondtAtgitrffhen 

■ 

in    exthanpe   to 

■ 

|A«     iJ«Aop     q/r 

■ 

LiucoM. 

■ 

•,.    w. 

quer. 

Twnp. 
SUph. 

" 

P. 

QUbertinr*. 

1 

"^      "^ 

vnitfd      to      ihf 

Priory  at  Ho fitiff^  j 

iorit  i^y  Atejcan^ 

dtriht^mnt^tht 

founder^ 

Ti]plu>tm^       .. 

AUndeNerilleand 

Tftmp. 

Vir^Q 

A. 

Premonit. . . 

100  U  10 

1)9    2    8 

Gilbert  his  blather  H»i,  iL 

M.ry< 

Site     granted     SO 

j                      1 

Htn.     VIIL     to 

Sir  r  Heneape. 

Vaudej*,.      ,. 

Jtffery   de   Drache- 
coortjOrhiaLord 
Gijbmde  Gaunt. 

Grautrd  30   Hn. 

Ciroi 
1U8. 

Ibid  ,. 

A. 

Cuterdattfl 

124  5  m 

177  15    7| 

1 

VfTLiothrDukfi 

1 

q/'Sufu/A, 

St. 

A. 

AugufttinfA 

95    6     1 

152    7    4 

Wellow*..      .. 

Grant  fd  36  //*n. 

Angufltine, 

'  Clare  MS.  valor,  \Qbl.  135.— Tanner,  p.  259. 
There  could  not  be  less  than  ten  religious  here, 
for  the  prior  and  nine  subscribed  to  the  su- 
premacy, A.D.  1534. — Willis*  Hist,  of  Abbeys^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

*  The  Priory  of  Thwaites,  in  Lincobishire,  a  cell. 
—Tanner,  282. 

^  Leland  says,  15/.  It  consisted  only  of  four 
religious  about  the  time  of  the  dissolution. — Tan- 
ner, 278. 

^  This  house  is  not  mentioned  by  Tanner. 

"  It  wa«  founded  first  as  a  priory,  but  made  an 


abbey  1 148.— A/on.  Angl.  Nineteen  of  the  religious 
of  this  house  received  pensions  in  1553. — Browk 
Willis. 

*  Near  Redbum ;  this  establishment  was  on  as 
island. — ^Tanner,  267. 

^  There  were  nine  religions  here  at  the  disso- 
lution.—Tanner,  272. 

^  In  the  parish  of  Edenham,  at  the  dissolutioa 
the  abbey  contained  the  abbot  and  thirteen  monks. 
— ^Tanner,  265.  Lbland  says,  the  yearly  revenue 
was  worth  80/.  •  Near  Grimsby. 

'®  Leland  and  Speed  say  King  John. 
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mtmUoo. 

Pounders,  Bm^Ucion, 

When 
Founded. 

To  whom 

Tide. 

Order. 

Valui 
DugdAle. 

Ktion. 

Speed. 

£     ».    d. 

£      »,    d. 

STiIlMford 

Ralph  de  Evemoe, 
or  Wake. 

This    wat    tettled 
tqnm  Bourne  Ab. 
bey,  and  at  the 
diaoiution     the 
rite  wa$  granted 
to  the  Duke  of 
St^olk. 

Temp. 
Steph. 

P. 

Benedictines. 

MTiIloiighton  > . . 

Maud  the  Empress 

•  •      . . 

• .      .  • 

P.« 

»>      •  •     •  • 

Roger    de    Boslei 
and    Simon    de 
Cand. 

Granted  37   Hen, 
VllL    to    John 
Cook  and  John 
Thurgood, 

Margaret  de  Perd 
and  Hubbert  de 

Ibid.. 

Pr. 

Templars  or 
Hospitallers. 

174  11    li* 

173  11     li 

^itham  (South) 

1164  .. 

Pr 

Ibid. 

Ris,  benefactors, 

if  not  foonders. 

Granted    5    BHx. 

to    Steph,  Hoi' 

ford. 

In  the  foregoing  list  many  variations  will  be  found  from  those  given  by  Dugdale 
and  Speed,  particularly  in  the  titles  and  orders  of  the  different  establishments.  The 
authority  of  Bishop  Tannrb  has  invariably  been  attended  to  in  these  respects ;  and 
the  differences  between  his  account  and  those  of  other  writers  are  generally^  if  not 
always,  stated  in  the  notes. 


*  In  the  hundred  of  Aslacoe.— Tannsk,  268. 

*  Tannsk  says,  it  is  not  certain  that  there  was 
i  priory  here. — NotUia,  269. 


•  lUs  was  tiie  dear  yalue,  the  total  was 
1952.  St.— Tannbb,  269.  Lb  Nbvb's  MS.  Valor 
states  the  dear  vahie  as  9092.  19«.  8d. 


APPENDIX 


J^t%iiru3  Rousts  in  (^n^I^tib, 


The  different  religious  orders,  which  formerly  existed  in  England,  have  eAch  been 
ignated  by  several  titles  ;  some  authors  using  one^  some  another.  This  has  some- 
,t*&  occasioned  a  di^culty  in  readily  determining  to  what  order  an  estabii&hinenjt 

siongedj  which  the  following  classification  may,  in  part^  remove^, —  ^ 


OnUr. 

ObHTtfttlaiL 

Ifouka  dnlj       ,.      » . 
Donoru 

ClonitcB  or  BUck  Monk^. 

Ciflterdtn,  B«mardiDC,  or  White  Motikg. 

CBTthoauiu. 

Grandmoiit. 

S«caUr  Cntiona  ot  PriMta. 

Regular  Canoast  Austin  Canotu*  or  BUck\ 

Carjoru 

Ndd«  of  tluie  thm  oiden. 

Id  1^42  hod  19,000  nimnon 

in  Chrifftendoni. 
In  1312  had  16,000  ]onblup« 

in  Chiialendom. 

Thew  wens  the  four  orden  of 
Tiian  mendicants. 

Jiight. 

Friart.,      ...     ...    ..J 

Nun* 

PremonBtraUnswn  or  White  Cnnotu. . 

GiJbfrtJTie  CwMKW       ) 

Of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

HoBpiuDera,  or  of  St.  John  of  Jemsakm, 

Rhodes,  or  Mdu, 
T«iDp1ar» 

Domimcan,  Black,  or  Prenching  Friars^  Shod^ 
Priam,  Jarobinf*       

Frand»catifl,  Grey  Frimm,  Fmrs  Minor,  Bare- 
foot       * 

Carmclitcfl.Whit*  Frittrt,  Friara  of  the  BlesBcd 
Virpn*  .      H  .      , .               . .      

Augustine  or  Auatin  Friars,  Ercpiitefl  . .      * . , 
Triiiitarjarj  Friars  or  Maturinu. 
Crouched  Friars, 

or  the  order  of  FooteTsult- 
Of  St,  Clan;  or  Minoreases- 
Bri^ttioes. 

The  dates  of  the  establishment  of  these  orders  are  so  variously  and  so  widely 
stated  by  different  authors,  and  the  number  of  the  respective  houses  of  each  order 
so  differently  estimated,  that  it  is  thought  best  not  to  present  any  statement  upon 
those  points. 
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Pemlrers  of  %  Corps  CJristi  dralb  at  Joston,  k\a  km 
oitiallj  tmmtttH  feit^  ai\tt  '^hm. 


The  following  list  of  persons,  who  were  members  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi 
in  Boston,  and  who  were  either  eminent  in  public  life,  or  held  official  positions  as 
ecclesiastics,  &c.,  has  been  alphabeticallj  and  chronologically  arranged  for  ease  of 
reference,  and  may  be  useful  to  topographical  and  historical  inquirers.  In  general, 
the  names  of  persons  connected  with  Boston  and  the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck  have 
been  given  under  the  appropriate  preceding  divisions: — 


Algarkirk 

..   1415 

William  Waltham,  Rector. 

99 

..    1536 

William  Wright,  Chaplain. 

Augustine  Friars 

..   1534 

George  Brown,  Provincial  of  the  Order  in  England. 

Bardney  . .     . . 

..   1493 

Robert  Homcastle,  Abbot. 

„ 

..   1500 

Richard  Horncastle,  Abbot. 

„         •  • 

. .  1528-9  William  Martun,  Abbot. 

Bardolph  . .      . . 

..    1443 

Joan,  Lady  Bardolfe. 

Barlings  ..      .. 

..    1456 

John  Barkworth,  Abbot. 

„         ...     •  • 

..   1489 

John  Bebesby,  Abbot. 

Bassingham 

..   1526 

Richard  Fisher,  Rector. 

Bath  and  Wells 

..   1491 

Richard ,  Bishop  and  Keeper  of  the  Ghreat  Privy 

Seal. 
Lord  and  Lady  de  Beauchamp. 

Beauchamp 

..   1396 

Bedford    . . 

..   1459 

Jacquetta,  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

Bicker 

..   1484 

William  Norris,  Vicar. 

Boleyn 

..    1482 

William  Boleyn  of  Boston,  Gentleman. 

„         .  •      •  • 

..    1494 

Catherine  Boleyn  his  wife. 

Bolington 

..    1454 

Henry  Ruston,  Rector. 

Boothby   ..      .. 

..   1379 

Thomas  Folkerthorpe,  Rector. 

Boston      . .      . . 

..   1454 

John  Gravynge,  Chaplain. 

„ 

..    1456 

Richard  Chamberlain,  Chaplain. 

99                  •  •           •  • 

» 

John  Halton,  Chaplain. 

BucknaU 

..   1477 

John  Archer,  Rector. 

Burgh      . .      . . 

..   1475 

William  Bond,  Vicar. 

Candlesby 

..   1528 

Ralph  Anderson,  Rector. 

Carmelite  Friars 

..   1408 

John  Hornby. 

» 

..    1484 

John  Wynde,  Doctor,  and  Provincial  of  the  Order  in 
England. 

Coningsby 

..   1376 

Alan  Hened,  Rector. 

» 

..    1418 

Henry  Cottesmore,  Rector. 

»               •  • 

..    1474 

John  Croxby,  Rector. 

Coupledyke 

..    1488 

John  Coupledyke,  Knight  of  Harrington. 

» 

..    1499 

Dame  Margaret  Coupledyke. 

Cranwell  . .      . . 

..    1473 

Robert  Sutbery,  Rector. 

Cromwell . .      . . 

..   1350 

Sir  Ralph  Cromwell,  Knight. 

„       •  • 

. .   1466 

Humphrey  Bourchier,  Lord  de  Cromwell. 

„ 

..    1470 

Joan,  Tiady  Cromwell. 

»       •  •      •  • 

» 

Ralph  Bourchier,  her  son. 

Croxton    . . 

..    1486 

John  Arwine,  Abbot. 

Croyland  . .      . . 

..    1532 

John  WeUs,  Abbot. 
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London 


,  1512  Luwis  Dyiuoke* 

.  1398  TUoma.^  Duke  of  Exeter. 

.  13o7  Thomas  de  Chedle^tune  de  Fenne, 

,  H34  Andrew  Wftr^^jck  de  Fenne. 

,  1343  Thomas  da  Mapylaton,  Rector^  mentioned  also  in  1365, 

and  as  a  Commissioner  of  Sowcra  in  1370. 

M  1470  Thomas  Murphat,  Vicar< 

.  1409  Ilalph  Farcieux  de  Fristom 

p  1518  William  Gaunt  of  Boston. 

•  1423  Sir  Robert  Roos,  Knight  of  Gedney, 
.  1512  Richard  Rohertsonj  Vicar. 
.  1408  Humpltrey,  Duku  of  Gloucester, 
.  J  458  William  Toly,  Vicar, 
.  1423  -T"**n  TTiiftftortn  Aji  Haiuton. 
,  1507  ivicnaj  fc^icar. 

-  1377  Roben  by,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
.  1432  Richarc                  loctor. 
,  1528  Will                      j€ton 
.  1487  Tb«                        Rector, 
.  1376  -TnL                        worth.  Rector. 

-  1377  nd,  Abbot. 
,  1466  «  ,  Abbot, 

.  1418  David  ir. 

.  1484  Rol&n^  h.  Knight  of  Rbodea. 

.  1488  John!  light  of  Rhodes. 

,  1484  John  Dj  ight  of  St.  John  in  Englajid, 

,  1527  Ralph  F  rior. 

•  1543  Blanche,        .ut^9£»  of  Lajicaator. 

.  1514  Richard  Ati^ynson,  Rector.  

.  1343  John  do  Nechfeld,  Canon. 

„  John  Knewell,  Bishop. 

„  John  Stafford,  Canon. 

.  1346  Alice  Lacy,  Countess  of  Lincoln. 

.  1350  John  de  Bokyngham,  Biahop. 

.  1390  Tlcnry ,  Bishop. 

.  1408  Hicfiard  R^ivenser,  Archdeacon, 

.  1425  Robert  Leake,  Canon, 

.  1439  -foliu  Southern,  Canon, 

.  1441  John  Proctor,  Canon. 

.  1443  Richard  Cowdry,  Archdeacon. 

.  1449  John  Edcrstone,  Canon, 

„  Thomas  Loughboroughj  Canon, 

,y  John  Leake,  Sacristan. 

„  John  Spencer,  Keeper  of  the  Altar  of  St.  Peter. 

„  William  Alnwicke,  Bishop, 

.  1479  Hugh  Taplin,  Chancellor, 

.  1484  John  RosBell,  Bishop  and  Chancellor  of  England. 

„  Simon  Stalworth,  Canon. 

.  1489  John  Cutler,  Prebendary. 

.  1490  Sir  Thomas  Hutton,  Chancellor  to  the  Bishop. 

.  1494  Galtrid  Simeon,  Cbanoellor, 

.  1508  Simon ,  Deacon. 

.  1528  Willinm  Smith,  Archdeacon, 

.  1484  Peter,  Bishop. 
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Louth 


Mannion  . . 
Masdngbird 


Merchants 


99 
»9 


Messingham 
Moulton    . . 
Nettieton . . 
Northampton 
Paynell     . . 


Peterborough 


Pinchbeck 


Pishej 


1454 
1473 
1518 
1470 

1540 

1408 

1412 

99 

1482 

1433 

1389 

1400 

1365 

1496 

1503 

1505 

and 

1513 

1377 

1516 

1484 


Rochford  . . 
Rojal  Persons 


Royal  Household 


Ryvers     . . 
Scremby  . . 
Scrivelsby 
Scrope 
Sempringham 


Johit  Sudbury,  Vicar. 

Thomas  Sudbury,  Vicar. 

Editha  Marmyon,  Widow. 

John  Massingbird,  Merchant. 

Agnes  Massingbird,  Widow. 

Christopher  Massingbird,  Vicar  of"ZeAer;'*    query 

Leake. 
John  Pape,  Mercat*  Allemannie. 
Albertus  de  Strode,  „ 

William  Leucampe  „ 

William  Aubrey  „ 

Grerard  de  Larmunde,  Esterling. 
John  Totylle,  Rector. 
Thomas  Baldrjug,  Vicar. 
John  Thymylby,  Rector. 
William  de  Askeby,  Archdeacon. 
William  Paynell,  Esq. 
Galfrid  Paynell. 


[Robert , 


Abbot. 


PypwiU 1468 

Reed „ 

„ 1531 

Revesby 1469 

1484 

and 
1499 

1526 

Robinson 1484 

„   1495 


1530 

1350 
1349 


1502 


1491 


1495 

» 
1452 
1527 
1470 
1404 
1456 


Peter ,  Vicar. 

Richard  Robertson,  Vicar. 

Thomas  Stoyll,  Professor  of  Theology,  and  Margaret, 
his  wife,  formerly  wife  of  Thomas  Pishey. 

Mores,  Abbot. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Reed,  Merchant. 
Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Reed  of  Wrangle. 
John  Bolingbroke,  Abbot. 

Iwilliam  Hotham,  Abbot. 

Thomas ,  Abbot. 

John  Robinson. 

Thomas  Robertson,  Merchant  of  the  Staple  of  Ca 
lais. 

Nicholas    Robertson,    Merchant    of    the   Staple    of 
Calais,  and  Florence  his  wife. 

Sir  John  de  Rochford,  Knight. 

Kma  Edward  III. 

Queen  Philippa,  his  wife. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  their  son. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry 
VIL 

Richard  Naufan,  Knight  of  the  Body  to  the  King,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Household. 

David  Phillip,  Body  Squire  to  the  King. 

Robert  Whittlebury,       „  „ 

Richard  Welby,  „  „ 

Richard,  Lord  de  Ryvers. 

Thomas  Johnson,  Rector. 

Thomas  Murphat,  Rector. 

Sir  Stephen  Scrope,  Knight. 

Nicholas  de  Revesby,  Master  of  Sempringham. 

William   Spayne,  Canon  of  the  Order  of  St   Gil- 
bert. 


gpringluun 


1489 


„          ....  162S 

ey      1349 

1398 

,          1484 

egneas 1473 

ipworth       ..     ..  13S0 

irbeck 1347 

Iding 139C 

„         1404 

H84 

„         1516 

inafield        ..     ..  1528 

skforth        *-     ..  1449 

.ckney U21 

„         1^8"^ 

fragan  Biflhopfi  .>  1451 


n 
n 


1479 
1492 

1498 
1512 

1518 


rfleet 1486 

;terton 1484 

149(1 

Sutton  in  Holland  . .  1433 

Swineshead      . .      . .  1455 

....  1512 

....  1526 

Tailbois  ..      ..1488 

....    1510 

Tattershall       ..      ..    1466 

and 

1471 


APPENDIX- 

John  Boltorn  Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  GUbeit, 

iSempringlituu* 
John  Jaudon^  Prior,  and  m  1633. 
John  B&rnott  ot  Barnard,  Rector, 
Richard  Alkebargh,  Vicar. 
John  Chapel],  Vicar. 
Rol>ert  Burno,  Rector, 
Sir  William  Skipwortb,  Knighu 
John  de  Skirbeck,  Butler,  or  Man H  pie,  to  Edward, 

Prince  of  Wales, 
Thomas  Raughton,  Chaplain. 
Richard  Fanne,  Vitar, 
Thomas  Multon.  Prior. 

Robert ,  Prior. 

Elizabeth  Beesbe,  Prioreas. 

John  Hammond,  Rector. 

William  Totyll,  Rector. 

William  Bondc,  Rector. 

Thomas    Clifford,    Doctor    of    Degrees,    Bishop 

EnachdunJ 
Thomas  Ynglesby,  Bishop  of  Rathlin.* 
Augustine ,  Bishop  of  Lidden,  and  Suffi*agaD  of 

the  Bishop  of  Lincoln-* 

William ,  Bishop  of  Carlens.* 

John    ,   Bishop  of  Maionen^  and    Suffragan   of 

Lincoln,* 
John  Tyncmouth,  aUa^i  Manelyn,  ''Biahop  of  ArgoU- 

ceueiV*  and  Vicar  of  Boston,* 
William    Pinchbeck,    Rector  ;    and     the     same    in 

1494. 
William  Rawlins,  Vicar. 
John  Hftwlynga,  Vicar. 
Maurice  Turney,  Vicar. 
John  Swineshead,  Abbot. 

John ,  Abbot. 

Thomas  Garton,  Vicar. 

John ,  Abbot. 

Sir  Robert  Tailbois,  Knight. 


Sir  George  Tailbois,  Knight. 

John  Gysor,  Guardian  of  the  College. 


'  Enachdune,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Galway 
and  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Bishop,  it  is  at  present, 
we  believe,  called  Annaghdun ;  the  Bishoprick  is 
now  merged  in  that  of  Tuam. 

*  Rath  LIN  was  a  Bishoprick  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  See  of 
Down  and  Connor. 

'  There  are  several  suffragan  bishops  of  this  title 
mentioned  in  Warton*8  list,  but  none  who  were 
attached  to  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  There  is  an 
•*  Augustinus  Epus  Liddensis,"  from  1493  to  1499, 
but  he  is  called  a  suffragan  of  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury.— Lewis  on  Suffragan  Bishops,  p.  33. 

Mr.  Pegge,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Ducarel  **  on 
bishops  in  partibus  infidelium,'*  has  "  Lydentis, 
Judaea,**  p.  26. 


WHAmrON  has  "  Lyddensis  Bub  Patriarca  Hikr- 

OSOLYMITANO,"  p.  42. 

^  This  prelate  was  probably  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  erroneously  called  in  this  list  a  suffragan  bishop. 

'  Maionens  (Mayo),  was  an  ancient  see  in  Ire- 
land ;  it  was  united  to  Tuam  about  1559;  we  do 
not  find  any  evidence  that  this  see  was  ever  suffragan 
to  Lincoln. 

In  Wharton* 8  list  of  suffragan  bishops  we  find 
**  Majonensis,  in  Palestina,  sub  Arch*  Naza- 
reno,*'  p^  43. 

'  For  an  account  of  this  prelate  and  the  bishop- 
rick of  Argolis,  see  preceding  pages  121, 170,  and 
370.  **  Argosiensis  seu  Argolis,  sub  Arch*.  Corin- 
thiensi.** — Wharton,  p.  41. 
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Tattershall 

..   1517 

Threckingham. . 

..   1335 

Tilney      . .      . . 

..   1434 

Tupholm  . .      . . 

..    1476 

»        •  •      •  • 

..    1494 

Waddington     . . 

..   1489 

Walpole   ..      .. 

..   1450 

Washingborough 

..    1383 

Welles      . .      . . 

..    1484 

„ 

..    1487 

Whaplode 

..   1389 

Willingham      . . 

..   1477 

WUloughby      . . 

..    1404 

WiUoughby  Family      1350 

» 

1405 

» 

1467 

99 

1493 

19 

1512 

Winthorpe 

..    1462 

>»              •  • 

..    1527 

Witham    ..      .. 

..   1522 

Wyberton 

..   1374 

..    1381 

» 

>» 

York        . .      . . 

..   1467 

Henry  Hornby,  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  Guardian  of 

the  College. 
Simon  de  Threckingham,  Chaplain. 
Richard  Tilney,  Rector  of  North  Creek ;  and,  in  1449, 

Canon  of  Lincoln. 
John  Alcaster,  Abbot. 
Thomas  Selby,  Abbot. 
John  Cutler,  Rector. 
William  Goldrynge,  Rector. 

Mathew  de  Torksey,  Rector;  and  the  same  in  1391. 
Richard  Lord  Welles. 
John  Viscount  Welles,  and  the  Lady  Cecilia,  his  wife, 

daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  King  of  England. ^ 
William  Angold,  Vicar. 
Robert  Williamson,  Rector. 
John  Tealby,  Vicar. 
Lord  Robert  Willoughby. 
Sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  Knight. 
Richard  Lord  Willoughby  and  Welles. 
Matilda  Lady  Willoughby. 
Lord  William  Willoughby. 
William  Hanmiond,  Chaplain. 
Thomas  Maltby,  Vicar. 
William  Jeffery,  Rector. 
John  Hamsterley,  Rector. 
Richard  Swineshead,  Rector. 
Roger  Ljme,  Chaplain. 
John  Booth,  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's. 


This  list  clearly  manifests  the  great  predominance  of  ecclesiastics,  as  respects 
members  at  least,  in  this  Guild ;  and  the  same  result  is  corroborated  by  reference  to 
the  Register,  especially  during  the  latter  years  of  the  institution.  The  long  list  of 
obits  celebrated  by  this  Guild,  the  numerous  ceremonies  attending  them,  and  the 
constant  reference  in  the  history  of  the  other  Guilds  to  the  "  Anniversary  of  Corpus 
Christi,"  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  this  Guild  was,  especially 
towards  the  termination  of  the  establishment,  an  ecclesiastical  one.  It,  no  doubt, 
possessed  something  of  the  mercantile  character  at  its  original  foundation,  but  this 
was  gradually  absorbed  by  the  ecclesiastical  element,  until  it  became  the  Gilda 
Ecclesiastica  of  Boston,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  w^s  the  Gilda 
JScclesiasHca  of  the  town. 


See  page  387. 
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ALTROUOn  the  \isi&  of  the  boolss  foond  in  the  Bostok  Fhiaiues,  &c,  are  very 
lort  and  trifling,  yet  they  are  not  more  so  than  thoae  which  are  given  of  other 
.^ligiona  houses  in  Lincolnshire ;  for  inatance, — 
In  Babdxet  Abbey,  Lelant>  found 

An  old  Chronicle  in  Engliah. 

A  Life  of  St.  Oawald  in  vorse. 

Commentanes  of  Bedo  on  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatlps, 
„  of  Isidore  on  the  Old  Testament. 

,»  of  Ansetm  on  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul. 

,,  of  Pompey  upon  Donatns. 

In  BoruNK  Abbey  only  one  book,— 

A  little  History  of  Britain. 
At  CsovtANu  LfiLAKD  mentions  only 

Fulcher,     Turpin. 

A  History  of  King  Riclmrd  in  verac- 

Two  Commentators, 

Dymmoc  against  Wi<ikliffe-, 
Mr,  HuiJTKR  adds,  these  could  bo  on)  all  part  of  the  library* 

DEKrwa  Priory  Library,  accordin**  Mebrytveather  (soe  page  109),  con- 

ted  of  twenty -four  volumes  ;  Mr*  ]  says,  of  twenty -three,  among  them  a 

story  of  the  hU.  of  £lr/, 
RfiEVR.SBY  Abbey  Library  contained 

A  Life  of  St.  Modwen,  by  Geoffry  Abbot  of  Burton. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Twelve  Apostles,  by  Robert  of  Burlington. 
At  Spaldit^o  Abbey  Leland  found, 

A  book  of  Adalbert,  the  deacon. 
„       of  Alexander  Necham. 
At  Thornton  Abbey, 

Three  Theological  books. 

Peter  de  Vineis,  pro  Frederico  contra  Pontificem  Rotnanum. 
TuPHOLME  Abbey  possessed 

Fulcher's  History. 

And  a  fragment  of  an  "  Historiola  de  Britannia." 


Complete  catalogues  exist  of  the  Glastonbury,  Peterborough,  Deeping,  Leicester, 
Reading,  Dover,  and  Ramsey  Abbeys  and  Monastic  Libraries.  The  Monastery  of 
Eye,  near  Peterborough,  contained  a  very  valuable  MS.,  called  the  Red  Book  of 
Eye,  which  was  said  to  be  the  identical  copy  of  the  Gospels  possessed  by  Felix,  who 
died  in  642 ;  this  was  not  the  Felix  who  was  a  monk  at  Croyland,  for  the  latter 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Guthlac,  who  died  in  714  or  715.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
Monastic  Libraries  recorded  is  that  which  was  possessed  by  the  Priory  of  Bretton, 
at  Monk  Bretton,  near  Barnsley,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  This  consisted 
of  150  distinct  works,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  MSS.  The  books  were  pre- 
served at  Worsborough,  near  Barnsley,  some  time  after  the  dissolution.* 

>  See  Hunter  on  Monastic  LihrarieSy  and  Merryweathrr's  Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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^arisjf  llegisters. 


Under  the  present  system  Parish  Registers  are  greatly  devoid  of  interest,  and 
contain  no  more  than  the  bare  records  of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  without 
note  or  comment.  But  the  Registers  of  an  earlier  period  comprise  memoranda  of  a 
very  varied  description,  many  of  them  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  and  of  events  which  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  means  of  pub- 
licity, by  provincial  papers,  &c.,  were  scarcely  known.  In  many  instances,  almost 
the  only  history  of  a  parish,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  local  occurrences,  is  that  which 
is  recorded  in  the  Parish  Registers,  This  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  Boston. 
The  Corporation  Records — extending  twenty  years  behind  the  earliest  entry  in  the 
Parish  Register— offer  a  rich  source  of  information  respecting  the  early  history  of 
the  town. 

Many  important  facts  may,  however,  be  gleaned  from  these  latter  well-kept  and 
well-preserved  documents,  which  conunence  in  1565.^  A  few  of  such  entries  as 
have  any  striking  peculiarity,  either  in  their  facts  or  their  phraseology,  and  cannot 
be  arranged  under  a  particular  head,  are  briefly  recorded  in  the  following  chro- 
nological list. 

Illegitimate  children  were  in  1574,  and  until  1660,  baptized  as  ^^JUU  et  JUub 
poptdi.^  That  this  was  the  case  is  proved  by  an  entry  in  1609,  where  is  entered, 
"John,  a  bastardy  ali<isjilius  populi,  died  15th  October."  The  last  entry  of  this 
kind  is  in  1667. 

1567.  Elizabeth  {nohody\  buried. 

1571.  Blackamoor  child  buried. 

1640.  William  Paternoster  buried. 

1642.  A  chrisom^  child  of  Valentine  Stock  buried. 

1643.  Two  chrisom  children  of  John  Milton  buried. 
1643.  Sir  Henry  Fools  buried. 

A  town  child,  called  John  a  Boston^  buried. 

1655.  Richard  Bolton,  "  a  milner,  that  was  killed  with  lightnynge  or  thonder." 

1656.  Richard  of  Boston  buried. 

The  bans  of  marriage,  between  Robert  Paramor  of  Boston,  and  Rebecca 
Maddison,  were  published  in  Boston  Church,  and  forbidden  by  Rebecca  Maddison 
herself.  The  lady,  however,  afterwards  withdrew  her  opposition,  and  the  marriage 
was  solemnised. 

1657.  William  Stennett,  applemongery  buried. 
Richard  Hun,  a  transkUor^  buried. 
William  Cooke,  a  webster,  buried. 

1668.  John  Highway y  a  town  child,  buried. 

1669.  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Nobody. 

1671.  John  Abom,  showmacker  and  caselman  (?) 

1672.  William  Pawmer  died  distracted  in  prison. 

1673.  John  Atkym,  horserider. 

Captain  Smith,  captain  of  the  convoy. 
1676.  Orlin  Bradley,  drowned  in  the  church  well. 
1681.  Shadrachy  Messech,  and  AbednegOy  sons  of  Richard  Thompson,  buried. 


'  Dr.  Pbide  Aux,  Bishops  Burnett,  Kknnett, 
and  Nicholson,  Stow  the  Historian,  and  many 
other  writers,  are  of  opinion  that  Parish  Registers 
were  first  ordered  to  oe  kept  in  the  SOtii  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1538). 


*  Unbaptised.—See  Dr.  Hook's  Church  Diction- 
ary.  "  A  child  that  dies  within  a  month  after  its 
birth.*' — Johnson,  Wsbstir,  &c. 


168  L  Thomiis  IJrowa  alaiii  by  ii  t>oer-cart,  26th  M&roh. 

1693.  RoHnius  Btreiston,  art  outiaiidish  seaman^  drowned  16tb  May. 

1719.   Su^una,  a  child  found  in  the  itreti^  biiptized. 

1730.  Thomas  lliunlet^  a  negro,  agod  twenty,  servant  to  Mr.  Lyster,  baptized. 

1 733,  Sarah  B  rough  ton  ^  aged  twenty -five,  received  clinieai  baptism. 

1736.  Michat."!  I^iis,  **  born  at  Damascus  in  Syria,  who  resided  id  his  latter  years 

[        tUy"  buried. 

L_      Patrick  Grt^gory,  a  mariner,  killed  by  u  fall  from  the  aouth-west  pinnacle  of 

j  ,  eth  May. 

„Jchard  Everotty  joinor,  '* deposited  in  a  tomb  in  his  own  gatdtn"  in  a 
(  made  by  Uinuelf,  aged  about  sixty. 

62*  William  Iletta  <??  Leake,  aged  thirty-nine ;  married  to  Sarah  Ely  of  FiaU* 
I      fourth  wife,  November  26tti, 

Maria ,  an  infant,  buried  I^oyeinber  15. 

Mary  W buried  Koveml 

\         Robert  Harrold  of  Friijtkuoy  <-four  (killed  in  a  fray  by  a  dragoom^ 

i therefore  hanged),  12tb  Juii 

Mary,  an  infant- child  ot  urti  mts^  buried. 

Elizabeth  \^''ortk'y  is  record  ^g  borne  her  husband  six  children  m 

han  twelve  months  ;  viz  ,  thre<  of  Marc h^  1768,  and  threo  moro  25 ih 

iiary»  1 7C9,     She  bore  eight  cl  .wo  years  and  five  months,  having  two 

-^on  the  12th  July,  1770* 
1775.  Francii^  King,  a  raive-ahowman,  buried. 

1786.  8tb  November,  **  baptize'  Id,  u-hose  name  is /or</ot£etiJ* 

'795.  William  Mason,  labour er^  -r/^-ju:  ckildrent  born  in  wedlock  by 

ivtvca  ;"  buried  16th  March,  age  wo. 

98.  Mai7,  daughter  of  a  Boldier,  .  ame  cottM  not  be  obtain^**  baptized 

h  Septemben 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament^  passed  during  tlie  Protectorate,  24th  August,  1653,  it 
JTBA  enacted  that  the  banns  of  marriage  should  bo  published  three  timea  on  three 

sepanit^  Sunday.^j  at  the  clos^c  of  the  morning*^  BervicCi  in  thti  public  me<^ting-place 
called  the  church  or  chapel,  or  (if  the  parties  desired  it)  in  the  market-plcLce^  next  to 
the  said  church  or  cliapel,  on  three  market'daySy  in  three  several  weeks  next  follow- 
ing, between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  two.  Persons  desiring  to  be  married,  after 
having  received  the  Registrar's  certificate  of  the  banns,  should  come  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  if  no  impediment  be  offered,  the  marriage  was  to  be  solenmised  by  a 
very  short  and  simple  declaration  of  the  parties,  the  form  of  which  was  prescribed  by 
the  Act.  J 

The  first  banns  of  marriage,  published  in  the  market-place  in  Boston,  was  in 
January  1654,  although  marriages  had  been  solemnised  before  a  magistrate  in  1653. 
The  banns  of  marriage  were  published  in  Boston  between  150  couples  in  1656,  48  of 
which  were  proclaimed  in  the  church,  and  102  in  the  market-place.  In  1657,  there 
were  104  publications  made  in  the  market-place,  and  31  in  the  church  ;  and  in  1658, 
the  number  in  the  market-place  was  108  ;  in  the  church,  52.  The  last  recorded 
proclamation  in  the  market-place  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  1659.  The  mayor  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  matrimony  in  1657  and  1658. 

Banns  of  marriage  were  published  in  the  market-place,  between  parties  residing 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Boston ;  Spalding,  Horncastle,  Louth,  Leicester,  and 
Warwick,  are  mentioned. 

'  Burns  on  Parish  Registers f  p.  27. 


V -^.<jp  4:tifcMt>^~^ 
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An  old  book  in  the  vestry  of  Boston  Church  contains  a  curious  list  of  briefs  issued 
by  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  read  in  that  church,  previous  to  money  being 
collected  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  respective  briefs.  The 
first  brief  recorded  was  read  in  1706,  the  last  read  was  in  1791.  No  less  than  355 
brie&  were  read  between  1706  and  1747;  the  whole  amount  collected  upon  them 
was  570/.  14^.,  or  1/.  11*.  6j^,  each  on  an  average.  The  largest  sum  collected  was 
30/.  12*.  I0d.y  March  19th,  1706-7,  for  "sufferers  by  fire  at  Spilsby."  The  next 
largest,  May  11,  1716,  21/.  8*.  8cf.,  for  "loss  by  fire  at  Spalding."  The  smallest 
was  1*.  ld.y  March  8,  1747,  "for  rebuilding  Flixton  Church  in  Lancashire."  The 
great  majority  of  amounts  was  below  21,  each,  and  a  very  large  proportion  below  1/., 
and  67  of  the  entire  number  below  10*.  each. 

Between  1747  and  1791  the  list  is  imperfect. 


The  following  particulars,  respecting  some  of  these  briefs,  appear  to  be  interesting 
and  curious : — 

£    s.    d. 

1709.  Relief  and  settlement  of  the  poor  Palatines        16    7    4 

„     Collected  for  a  Protestant  Church  at  Mittau,  in  Cour- 

land       1   11     1^ 

1716.  Reformed  Episcopal  Churches  in  Great  Poland  and 

Polish  Russia        9     4     2 

1743.  Fishermen  of  Feversham  in  Kent,  for  loss  of  oysters, 

value  9000/. 0     10 

„      Collected  for  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 

in  Foreign  Parts,  under  his  Majesty's  letter      17     0    0 

1763.  Collected  upon  a  brief  to  raise  12,000/.  for  the  colleges 

of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 1   16     6 

1764.  Repairing  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans.      The 

charge,  2561/.       0     8     4 

„  Collected  for  the  settling  of  pastors  and  schoolmasters 
in  the  Protestant  colony  of  Phillippen,  on  the  river  Neister, 
in  Turkish  Moldavia  (a  colony  originally  composed  of  Pro- 
testant Polanders  and  Hungarians,  who  fled  from  persecu- 
tion in  their  own  countries).  It  is  secured  by  a  charter 
obtained  in  1672,  from  the  Hospador  of  Moldavia  and  his 
council,  whereby  they  have  license  to  hold  lands  and  es- 
tablish churches  and  schools,  with  a  total  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  country.     Estimated  expense,  2500/.       0  13     2 


The  last  briefs  recorded,  as  having  been  read  in  Boston  Church,  occur  in  1791,  in 
which  year  six  were  read,  but  nothing  collected.  In  1788,  five  were  read,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  collected  was  9^^. !  In  fact,  the  majority  read  between  1762  and 
1791  did  not  raise  5s,  each,  many  were  below  U.,  and  some  produced  only  Id, ! 


--^^^.ii^^^flkSaK^^^ 


ArrKXUix- 


lliiijj'fi  6i)il. 


The  pi-actico  of  touching  for  the  King's  Evil  is  veiy  generally  known,  bat  few 
■sona  are  ftware  of  the  extent  to  ivhich  this  enperstition  once  prevailed.  In  tiio 
rse  of  twenty-two  years,  between  1660  and  1682,  no  fewer  than  92,107  person* 
-^  touched  for  thia  disease.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  a  proclamation  waa  issued 
^  January,  1683)^  *'  appointing  the  limes  at  which  the  touch  fihould  be  ad- 
stered,'*  and  all  peraona  "  repairing  to  court  for  thia  puifjose  were  required  to 
5  with  them  certificates,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  officiating  miniat^^r  and 


rchwardens,  testifying  that  they 
Majesty  for  the  cure  of  their  diae 
"he  Boston  Register  contains  five 
March  22,  1683.  To  >In  Timot^ 
»%s  never  before  touched  by  the  Ki 
?fovember   1,    1684.    A  like  cerimtii,, 
rs. 

Jlarch  21,  1684^.  The  like  to  V 
l>f  age, 
April  8,  1685.  The  Uko  to  Robert 
March  21,  1687,  The  like  to  Bcnja 
All  these  certificates  were  eigncd  ] 
dens  for  the  year. 


at  any  time  before^  been  touched  by 

sertificates. 

ion,  testifying  that  his  daughter  Ann 

King's  Evih 

Susanna  Dickinson,  aged  twenty-one 

son  of  Mrs,  Mary  Martin,  five  yeara 

Robert  Vont^  aged  about  nine  year?, 

cher,  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

y  Morland,  vicar,  and  by  the  church- 


^urjiitg  in  ^aalkn. 


In  Charles  II.'s  reign,  an  act  (30  Car.  II.  cap.  3)  was  passed,  intituled  "  An  Act 
for  burying  in  woollen,"  and  was  intended  "for  the  lessening  the  importation  of 
linen,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  and  paper  manufactures  of  this 
kingdom."  2 

The  Boston  Registers  contain  a  very  long  list  of  affidavits  made  at  the  burials  of 
individuals,  testifying  that  "  nothing  but  what  was  made  of  sheep's  wool  was  usod  in 
the  grave-clothes,  or  the  linings  of  the  coffins  of  such  persons."  These  affidavits 
extend  from  the  Ist  of  August,  1678,  to  1789,  and  were  made  before  the  mayor  or 
other  magistrates,  who  gave  a  certificate  that  such  affidavit  had  been  made.  These 
certificates  were  either  delivered  to  the  minister  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  or  to  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  within  eight  days  afterwards.     They  frequently  affi>rd 


'  Burns  on  Parish  Registers^  p.  144. 
'  Ibid.  p.  30.    The  encoara^mcnt  of  the  paper 
manufacture  would  be  produced,  we  suppose,  by  not 


suffering  linen  to  be  buried,  to  the  destruction  of  the 

rags. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONSTABLES  (1640).  759 

information  not  to  be  found  in  the  registers  themselyes ;  for  instance,  '^  5th  Feb- 
ruary, 1693,  James  Thacker,  who  drowned  himself^  was  admitted  to  Christian 
burial." 

"  15th  January,  1720.  Amy  Dandyson,  a  felo'de-se,  admitted  to  Christian 
burial." 

"  Two  suicides  in  1747,  of  whom  no  affidavits  were  made." 

November  4,  1752.  Widow  Nailor,  alias  Moll  Moody,  aged  seventy-one,  a  pauper. 

June  6,  1763.   Scotch  Jemmy ,  a  gardener,  aged  sixty. 

October  15,  1768.  Peter  Lorince,  a  negro  sailor,  accidentally  drowned. 

The  affidavits  also  frequently  state  the  ages,  the  professions,  and  the  names  of 
parents,  or  husbands,  &c.,  which  are  seldom  &und  in  the  registers  of  this  period. 


Constabb,  ^l  ai  |paris|^es,  i64o. 


Lincoln, 

Holland, 

Skirbeck. 


Orders  given  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  held  at  Kirton,  the  18th  day 
■  of  April,  A.D.  1640,  to  be  published  and  made  known  to  every  particular 
township  within  the  wapentake  aforesaid ;  and  the  constables  of  every 
the  said  several  townships  to  certify  under  their  hands,  to  the  foreman 
of  the  constable  jury,  upon  Whitson  evening  at  Boston,  how  the  in- 
habitants, within  their  constabulary,  alloweth,  or  disalloweth,  or  object 
against  the  said  orders,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  end  he  may  certify 
the  same,  to  his  Majesty's  Justices,  in  Whitsun-week,  as  he  is  com- 
manded. 


Imprimis.  We  order  that  six  able  inhabitants  in  every  parish  be  nominated  by 
the  old  constables  (yearly)  unto  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  the  sessions  next  held 
after  Michaelmas,  to  be  by  order  of  the  court  appointed  assessors  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  other  ground  occupiers  of  that  town,  where  they  are  constables,  upon  pain  of 
every  constable  neglecting  xxs. 

2d  Item.  That  the  said  inhabitants,  appointed  by  the  court,  shall  accordingly 
undertake  the  same  charge,  and  within  one  fortnight  after  notice  given  them  of  the 
said  order ;  they  shall  assess  and  tax  every  inhabitant  and  ground  occupier  in  their 
several  parishes,  by  the  extent  of  their  acres,  stock,  or  trading,  within  their  several 
townships ;  setting  one  horse  to  an  acre,  brood  beast  to  an  acre,  and  four  sheep  to 
an  acre.  And  that  respect  be  had  betwixt  the  owners  occupying  ground  and 
farmers. 

3d  Item.  That  they  shall  declare  the  said  assessment  so  made,  to  the  new  con- 
stables under  their  hands,  and  shall  enter  into  the  town's-books  the  style  of  the  assess- 
ment^ the  time,  the  cause,  and  the  names  to  whom  it  was  made  and  appointed,  to 
coUect  the  same. 

4th  Item.  That  the  assessors  shall  tax  themselves  accordingly,  out  of  which  their 
tax  they  shall  be  allowed  xiirf.  a  man  to  defray  their  expense  in  meeting  about  it. 
And  if  they  do  not  assess  themselves  (then)  ....  at  the  next  sessions,  the  court 
shall  tax  them  accordingly,  ....  allowance  of  the  said  xiief.  a  man. 
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5th  hem.  Tbat  the  constables  shall  publish  the  said  assessment  in  their  parbh 
church,  after  evening  prayer^  the  next  Sunday  or  holidav^  after  they  have  recoiled 
the  same  from  the  assessors* 

6th  lUm.  That  t^very  person  so  taxed  shall  pay  uoto  the  constables  tbe  said  tax 
npon  the  first  demand,  which  they  are  to  make  within  one  month  after  they  have 
received  their  assessment,  or  diall  send^  or  bring  to  the  constable's  house-,  witliin  one 
se*n night  after  such  demand, 

Tth  Item.  That  the  constables  3hall  every  quarter  sessions  present  or  enter  their 
complaints  against  those  that  do  not  pay  upon  demand,  or  do  not  bring  or  send  the 
same.  And  failing  to  present  or  complain^  to  stand  •  ♦  •  *  constable  for  the  said 
tax  so  unpaid.  Provided^  that  if  the  party  refusing  to  pay  shall  at  the  said  sessions 
show  just  cause  of  exemption  for  all  or  part  of  his  tax»  that  then  the  court  &hall 
remedy  the  same,  and  the  constable  only  charged  with  so  much  aa  the  court  there- 
upon orders*  But  if  the  party  complained  of  do  neglect  or  refuse  to  show  cause 
then  and  there,  he  shall  be  taken  refractory,  and  his  tax  to  he  by  the  court  ratified. 

8th  Item.  That  the  constable  shall^  upon  the  25th  day  of  September  yearly,  give 
up  in  fair  writing:!*  *i^to  the  said  assessors  and  others,  the  charge* bearers,  that  then 
will  attend  the  day  and  time  appointed,  a  good  and  perfect  account  of  all  their 
receipts  and  diebursementSj  upon  pain  of  five  pounds  for  every  assessment  of  twenty 
poundjn,  and  ^w  rateable  for  a  leej^  or  greater  assessment.  Aid  if  any  of  their  dis- 
bursements be  not  allowed  by  the  said  assessors,  or  shall  not  be  allowed  by  the 
justices  at  ibo  next  sessions,  and  complaint.^  thereof  being  made  to  them,  that  then 
the  said  constables  shall  account  for  the  same^  upon  the  said  pain  of  fire  pounds. 

9th  Item.  That  the  constables  performing  a  jost  account  shall  have  such  aJlow- 
anee  or  abatrmtnt  out  of  their  particular  assessment,  as  the  justices  shall  for  their 
care  and  pains  think  tit  to  appoint  and  allow  them. 

10th  Itcrn.  We  think  fit  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  shall  certify  to  the  lords  of 
the  council  the  neglect  of  stewards  of  court-lcets,  in  appointing  njoeak  atut  siilt/  *  con- 
stables, having  more  ab!e  homagers  to  serve  the  King's  Majesty  in  that  office.  And 
(in  the  interim)  tliat  the  said  justices,  in  open  aessions^  shall  nominate  and  appoint 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  wheresoever  a  weak  constable  is  chosen,  to  serve  for  that 
year  in  the  said  o^ce^  in  the  stead  of  htm  that  is  weakly  chosen. 

1  Ith  Item,  That  the  overseers  for  the  poor  shall  publish  their  assessment  made,  as 
the  constables  are,  by  these  orders  appointed  to  do,  and  shall  demand  therefore  all 
taxes  accordingly.  And  not  being  paid  upon  demand,  or  sent  or  brought  them 
within  one  se^nnight,  they  shall  distrain  by  warrant,  according  to  the  statute  for  it. 
And  not  paid  or  distrained  for  the  said  officers,  to  ....  for  the  same  upon  their 
accounts, 

1 2th  Ifem.  That  the  overseers  yearly  do  give  the  names  of  five  children  as  are  fit 
to  be  put  out  apprentices  by  the  justices  of  peace^  at  tlie  next  quarter  sessions  held 
after  Easter,  together  with  the  names  of  five  inhabitants  as  are  most  able  to  take  the 
said  children  in  apprenticeship;  that  the  said  court  may  order  the  said  parties  to 
take  them  apprentices,  unless  they  cnn,  at  tho  neitt  appointed  time  for  the  election  of 
new  overseers,  show  just  cause  to  the  contrary.  At  which  time  the  said  overseers 
shall  bring  the  said  children.  And  also  shail  give  notice  to  the  said  inhabitants 
to  attend  to  take  them,  or  to  show  cause  of  exception,  to  be  allowed  by  the  justices 
met  that  day  .  .  .  , 

(Tho  remainder  of  this  curious  document  is  wanting*) 


The  literal  evpre^inop  of  the  onginnl. 
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|late  flf  Mages  in  leso- 


Lincolne,  \ 
Holland, 
EUoe, 
Kirton,  & 
Skirbeck.  ^ 


The  Rates  of  Wages  of  Servants,  Artificers,  Handicrafts  men, 
Worke  men,  and  Labourers,  made  and  renewed,  established,  and  con- 
firmed as  alsoe  openly  read  and  published,  at  the  Genall  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  houlden  att  Spalding  and  Kirton  in  the  parts  and  countye 
aforesaid,  for  the  wapentakes  of  Elloe  and  Kirton,  and  Skirbeck,  in  the 
said  parts  and  Countye,  upon  Thursday  and  Fryday,  being  the  second 
and  third  dayes  of  April,  in  the  20th  year  of  the  raigne  of  our  Soveraigne 
Lord  King  Charles  the  second,  over  England,  &c.  by,  and  before, 
Sir  Anthony  Oldfield,  baronet,  Thomas  Hall,  Henry  Burrell,  John 
Empson,  John  Jay,  and  Daniel  Rhodes,  Esqs.  his  Majesties  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  within  the  parts  and  County  aforesaid,  and  amongst  others 
assigned,  &c.  upon  conferrance,  advice,  consent  and  agreem*-  had  with 
Will"*-  Wallet,  Richard  Parke,  John  Shaw,  Henry  Cawood,  Will"- 
Roose,  and  Bryan  Johnson,  great  cheife  constables  of  the  said  wapen- 
takes of  Elloe,  Kirton,  and  Skirbeck  ;  with  others  cheife  free  boulders, 
and  substantial  inhabitants,  charge  bearers  within  the  said  parts,  and 
countye ;  with  proviso,  never  the  lesse,  that  the  Rates  of  wages  for 
work  and  labour,  to  be  done  in  and  about  the  workes  of  sewers,  are  and 
shall  be  excepted,  and  not  comprised  within  these  Rates,  but  are  left  to 
be  rated  and  appointed  by  the  Com*  of  Sewers,  as  they  shall  from  tyme 
to  tyme,  thinke  fitt  and  allow  of. 


A  baylifie  of  hnsbandrey,  that  taketh  charge,  shall  have  and  take  by  the  year  41. 
and  his  Livery,  or  1/.  for  his  Livery.  A  cheife  hinde  of  husbandrey,  by  the  yeare 
3/.  6*.  Sd,  and  his  Livery,  or  for  his  Livery,  Ss, 

A  second  hinde  of  husbandrey,  by  the  year  21.  ISs.  Ad,  and  his  Livery,  or  for  his 
Livery,  2s.  6d, 

A  diird  hinde  of  husbandrey  by  the  year  21.  and  his  Livery,  or  for  his  Livery, 
Is.ed. 

A  conunon  serv*-  of  husbandrey  by  the  year,  1 1.  6s.  Sd, 

An  apprentice  at  husbandrey,  of  the  age  of  eighteene  yeares,  meat,  drinke,  and 
apparrell,  and  5s.  quarterly,  and  after  21  yeares  of  age,  10^.  quarterly. 

A  woman  serv^  able  to  keepe  a  dayre  and  doth  take  charge  of  it,  soe  as  the  same 
be  of  ten  kine  at  the  least,  and  doth  take  charge  of  brewing  and  baking,  by  which 
is  meant  that  they  shall  make  goode  what  they  loose  or  spoil,  either  by  negligence  or 

willfullnesse,  shidl  have  and  take  by  the  yeare  21.  and  her  Livery,  or for  her 

Livery. 

A  woman  serv*  not  taking  such  a  charge  by  the  yeare,  1/.  13*.  4d. 

A  ordinary  woman  serv*-  to  have  yearly,  1/.  10*. 

A  woman  serv*-  of  the  age  of  16  yeares  or  under  20,  1/.  3*.  4rf. 

A  woman  serv'-  of  the  age  of  16,  meat,  drink,  and  aparill,  1/.  yearley. 

And  they  and  all  other  serv**-  to  be  rated  at  the  discression  of  the  cheiffe  con- 
stables, acording  to  their  generall  demerits.  Every  jornyman  of  the  arts,  scyences, 
misteries,  and  occupation  of  clothiers,  woolen  cloth-workers,  tuckers,  fullers,  cloth- 
workers,  shearemen,  dyers,  hosiers,  taylers,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  tanners,  peuterers, 
bakers,  bruers,  glovers,  cutlers,  smyths,  farriers,  curriers,  spuriers,  cappers,  hat 
makers,  felt  makers,  bowyers,  fletchers,  arow-head  makers,  archers,  millers,  cookes, 

5  E 


ani]  paviers^  boiiig  able  to  take  charge  aa  foremen  of  the  ahoppe  or  worke,  ah&U  hare 
d  fako  for  his  y(?ftrely  worke,  4/. 
Anil  all  other  jomeymen  or  serv"  of  any  other  trade^  mystrye,  or  occupation,  to 

rated  as  ftfore^aid. 


^nUr  halfyeare^  front  mid-  Sepicrtther  (o  mid-March^ 

Firstj  the  dicher  in  water  workes  shall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  from  mid- 
itember  to  All-hallow  tide,  with  meat  and  drinke^  6rf.  and  without^  lOrf,,  and  from 
ace  to  mid-March,  with  mcate  and  drinke,  Ad.^  and  without,  1*.  And  every  other 
iier,  and  carter  by  the  day,  with  mcate  and  drinke,  6rf.,  and  without,  lOrf, 
ind  every  hedgcr,  summer  and  winter^  shall  have  by  the  day,  wiLh  meato  and 
]ke,  6c/.,  and  without.  If* 


knd  every  thresher  by  the  day,  with 

[art] n mas,  %d. 
:*nd  from  thence  to  mid-March,  wil 

nd  every  fiaher  in  fresh  waters,  b*-^ 

'  common  laborer,  shall  have  an<J 

>«t,  8rf. 

»rery  mower  of  re^d  shall  have  aaf' 
I  without,  12rf* 
And  for  mowing  every  hund^-  of  ri 

*,  then  1j.  th<3  hundred;  and  ifi 
i,  the  same  to  be  gathered  bound  ai 
id  the  length  of  an  ell,  besides  the  1 

according  to  the  custome  of  the  cc 

h 

very  master    carpenter,  freemasor 

er,  slater,  plasterer,  brickmaker,  plovn 


and  drinke,  jVom  mid- September,  5d^ 

and  drinke,  W.*  and  without,  9rf.     ^ 

netts,  a  jornejTnan  tayler,  and  every 
the  day,  with  meat  and  drinkj  5</.,  and 

J  the  day,  with  meate  and  drinke,  6rf. 

e  shuffe,  \s,  Sd.^  except  it  be  upon  the 
iiKr  places  for  leafe  reed,   lOd.  the  hun- 
zted; and  every  shefe  to  be  bound  in  a 
of  a  greater  quantity  as  the  band  will 
and  the  bands  to  be  well  and  trueij 

hma^on,   painter,  bricklayer,  joyner, 
cartwright,  cooper,  glasier,  plummer, 


,^^.ier,  sawyer,  fletoherj  skepper,  lime  burnt?r,  latchraaker,  sadler,  and  thacker,  being 
maeter  of  thfirot^oupations,  shnll  liave  and  take  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  6rf., 
and  without,  Is, 

And  every  other  of  the  said  occupations,  jorncymen  or  other  not  being  an  appren- 
tice, shall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  Ad,,  and  without,  lOrf. 
And  every  apprentice  of  the  said  occupations,  being  above  the  age  of  14  yeares, 
haveing  served  at  the  least  one  whole  yeare  at  his  occupation,  shall  have  and  take 
by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  2rf.,  and  without,  4d, 


Summer  halfe  yeare.  The  limitations  of  wages  that  all  artificers,  handicrafis' 
men,  workmen,  and  labourers,  from  the  mid  of  March  to  the  mid  of  September,  shall 
have  or  take  by  the  day,  or  greate,  {viz,) 

First,  the  mower  shall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  Sd.,  and 
without^  l5. 2d, ;  and  for  mowing  every  acre  of  grasse,  as  the  acre  hath  been  usually 
esteemed,  the  same  being  pointed  out,  and  well  and  orderly  mowen,  shall  not  have 
or  take  above  \6d,  without  meat  and  drinke;  and  for  ground  of  greater  measure  and 
burden  not  above,  2^. 

And  for  Ing  grounds  of  that  kind,  of  the  greater  measure  and  burthen,  not  above 
2*.  and  for  the  lesser  measure  and  burthen,  16^. 

And  for  mowing  of  fodder  in  the  watter  (hauling  boats)  shall  take  with  meat  and 
drink  by  the  day  Hd,,  and  without,  \6d. 

And  for  mowing  of  every  acre  of  poas  and  beans,  \Ad,,  and  for  every  acre  of  barley 
12c/.,  and  oats,  10c/. 
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Eyery  man  reper,  or  shearer  of  corne  or  rapes,  shall  have  and  take  bj  the  day, 
with  meat  and  drink  8d.y  and  without,  I6d. 

Every  woman  reaper  or  shearer  of  come  or  rapes,  with  meat  and  drink  Sd.,  and 
without,  lOd. 

Every  reper  for  reaping  of  an  acre  of  wheate,  by  greate,  and  making  of  the  same 
ready  for  the  cart,  shsdl  have  and  take  for  every  acre,  well  done,  3*.  6d, 

And  for  every  acre  of  peas,  beans  reaping,  pulling,  and  making  ready  for  the 
cart,  3*.,  and  for  every  acre  of  rapes,  Ss,  6d. 

Every  man  hay  maker  dhall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  6c/., 
and  without  for  the  better  sort  of  workmen,  12c/.,  and  for  the  weaker  sort,  lOd, 

Every  woman  hay  maker  and  boy  of  16  yeares,  until  he  be  21  yeares  old,  shall 
have  and  take  by  the  day,  4c/.  with  meat  and  drinke,  and  without  8rf.,  and  by  the 
greate  for  every  acre  of  hay  makeing  of  the  lesser  measure,  12c/.y  and  for  the  greater 
measure  and  burthen,  18c/. 

Every  stack  maker,  and  pitcher  of  a  stack,  shall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  with 
meat  and  drinke,  6c/.,  and  without,  14c/. 

Every  weeder  of  come  and  graine  shall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  with  meat  and 
drink,  2c/.,  and  without,  4c/. 

Every  binder  of  fodder  shall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  4c/., 
and  without,  8c/.,  and  for  binding  of  every  hundred  of  fodder,  6  score  to  the  hundred, 
by  the  greate,  Sd. 

Every  cart  gear  maker  shall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drinke,  in 
winter,  8c/.,  and  in  sununer,  9c/.,  and  without  meat  and  drinke,  in  winter.  Is,,  and 
in  summer,  14c/. 

Every  master  gardiner  shall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drinke,  6c/., 
and  without.  Is. 

And  for  every  digger  of  gardens,  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drinke,  4c/.,  and  with- 
out, 10c/. 

Every  carter,  waller  of  earth  and  fisher  in  fresh  water,  watermen,  braders  of  netts, 
and  every  other  common  lab"^-  in  hay  harvest  time,  shall  have  and  take  by  the  day, 
with  meat  and  drinke,  6d,,  and  without,  1*. 

Every  ditcher  of  water  works,  to  have  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drinke,  Gd,,  and 
without.  Is, 

Every  hassook -graver,  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drinke,  6c/.,  and  without^  12c/., 
and  by  the  hundred,  2c/. 

Every  master  tayler,  with  meat  and  drinke,  in  summer  and  winter,  5d, 

And  the  thrasher  shall  have  and  take  by  the  greate  for  every  quarter  of  beans 
and  peas,  10c/.,  and  if  he  winnow  it,  lie/.;  barley,  lie/.,  and  if  the  thrasher  winnow 
it,  12c/.;  oats,  8c/.,  and  if  he  winnow  it,  9c/. ;  and  for  wheat  and  rye,  14c/.,  and  if 
he  winnow  it,  16d. 

And  evrey  mouler  shall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  as  he  laboure,  with  meat  and 
drinke,  6d,y  and  without,  10c/.,  and  by  the  dossen,  10c/. 

Every  ditcher,  ditching  by  the  greate,  shall  have  and  take  for  every  rood,  being 
12  foote  wide,  and  three  spit  deep,  13c/.,  laying  the  earth  one  foote  from  the  banke. 
And  for  every  roode  being  ten  footte  wide,  and  3  spit  deepe,  1^. 

And  for  every  rood  being  9  foote  wide,  and  3  spitt  deepe,  10c/. 

And  for  every  rood  being  8  foOte  wide,  and  3  spitt  deepe,  Sd. 

And  for  every  rood  being  7  foote  wide,  and  2  spitt  deepe,  6d, 

And  for  every  rood  being  6  foote  wide,  and  2  spitt  deepe,  4c/. 

And  every  rood  to  be  measured  after  the  rate  of  20'^-  foote  to  the  rood,  and  every 
spitt  to  be  a  foote  from  the  standard  plum  downward. 

Every  trammeler  and  cutter  of  haffe  and  diddallers  finding  themselves  with  netts, 
boats,  and  tools,  shall  have  and  take  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drinke,  6d,y  both  in 
winter  and  summer,  and  without,  14c/. 

Every  clipper  and  shearer  of  sheepe  shall  have  by  the  day,  with  meat  and  drinke, 
8c/.,  and  without,  I6d.  and  by  the  greate  for  every  score,  Is, 


APPENDIX 


.Tcuf  WO  purpose  to  t&kc  a  £tnot  n^^coumpt,  and  uf  the  due  olMerrlogd  of  tLoin  m/a 


RUSIIWORTH;  ClerPaci*. 


We  h$kre  before  us  the  "  Rate  of  Wages"  fixed  at  Chester  in  1596,  and  that  fix^ 

OAkham^  in  1610;  between  which  date^  and  1680,  it  appears  that  the  wagea  of 

irljr  all  desrriptions  of  artisan*  and  workmen,  including  servants)  an<i  labourers  in 

sbandry,  had  greatly  increased ;  in  flome  cases  50,  in  others  7o,  a.nd  in  others  100 

r  cent.     The  price  of  wheat  in  1595,  was  2/.  ISjr.  4d.  tlie  quarter  (in  1596,  owing, 

Fleetwood  says,  to  great  raios^  it  rose  to  6L  13j.  4d.  per  quarter ;  but  this  was 

rcumstanco  whicli  took  the  price  out  of  the  limits  of  fair  quotation)-     In  1610, 

«t  was  about  2i  the  quarter;  in  1680,  it  waa  2L  5s.     There  is  no  parallelism 

itever  in  these  instances,  between  the  prices  of  wheat  and  the  rate  of  wages- 

?here  are  many  words  and  terms  in  this  **  Rate"  which  we  do  not  understand^ 

can  we  find  them  in  any  of  the  glossaries  of  local  dialects  to  which  we  have  had 

ess;    such  as   mouler^  unless  it   be   a  mole  -  taker ;    houlder^  fembler  of  hemp; 

nyler  of  hemp  and  flax ;  trameller  and  cuttt^r  of  haffe^  and  didallers^  &e<  &c. 


I 


The  last  rate  of  wages  applicable  to  this  district  which  we  have  seen,  is  one  which 
»  agreed  to  at  a  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Boston,  1754,  before  John  Liwto»j 
»M,  and  Rioiiasd  Ftdell,  Esq*,  fi-om  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

Artificers  to  their  Servants,  per  annum: — 

^oUen  Weaver, — His  foreman,  il, ;  common  servant,  3/* 

fr, — His  wringer  and  under-dyer,  6L 

ier  and  Taylor, — Foreman,  3A  IOj*  ;  sower^  3^. 
t3iiO€ maker. — His  best  servant^  3/.  IOj,  ;  other  servant,  3/. 
Tanner, — His  market-man,  5/. ;  other  servant,  3/.  lO^. 
Baker, — His  setter,  seasoner,  Kndfarner,  4/.  IO5. 
Brewer, — Head  servant,  5/. ;  common  servant,  4/. 
Glover. — His  waterman^  51, ;  shopman,  3/.  IO5. 
Farrier  and  Blacksmith. — Best  servant,  4/. 
Currier. — Best  servant,  3/.  10*. ;  common  servant,  3/. 
Sadler. — Best  servant,  4/. ;  common  servant,  3/.  10*. 
Cooper,  Hatter,  and  Felbnonger, — Best  servant,  Al, 
Butcher, — Best  servant,  4/.  10*. 
Wheelwright, — His  best  servant,  4/. 
Corn  Miller, — His  grinder,  4/. ;  his  loader,  3/,  IO5. 
Lime-burner, — His  lime-burner,  4/. 


Husbandry  by  the  Year, 

Head  ploughman,  51, ;  his  mate,  3/.  Boys  under  18,  21.  Beat  woman-servant) 
3/. ;  second  sort,  21,     Other  servants  (not  in  husbandry),  about  the  same. 

Artificers  by  the  day,  in  summer,  1*.  6d.  to  Is.  Scf;  with  meat,  \0d.  In  winter, 
\s,  4d. ;  with  meat,  Sd, 

Brickmaker,  for  digging,  making,  burning,  and  everything  brought  to  him,  for 
the  thousand,  4*. 

Labourers  in  husbandry,  the  best  in  summer,  I*. ;  with  meat,  6d.  In  winter,  Sd., 
9d,y  or  \0d. ;  with  meat,  5d.     Mowers,  Is.  6d.  to  2*.,  according  as  they  work  by  the 
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them  after  the  hundred,  as  followeth ;  unlesse  the  worke  be  curious  or  ill  to  worke, 
then  the  weaver  shall  have  and  take  for  his  worke,  hj  the  daj,  after  the  rate  of 
master  carpenters. 

The  hundred  after  the  weavers  accounts  is  five  portises,  every  portis  conteyning 
nineteen  reeds,  and  between  every  reed  two  thrids,  with  38  thrids  in  every  portis ; 
soe  that  the  five  portis  conteyneth  to  fouer  score,  and  15  reeds ;  nine  score  and  ten 
thrids. 

First,  the  lining  weaver  shall  have  and  take  for  working  as  hereafter  followeth, 
viz.  from  400  and  under  the  yeard  in  length,  Id, ;  for  5  and  600  the  yeard  in  length, 
1  Jrf. ;  for  700  the  yeard  in  length,  2d, ;  for  800  the  yeard,  2  Jrf. ;  for  900  the  yeard,  Sd, ; 
for  10  hundred  the  yeard,  4d, ;  for  1 1  hundred  the  yeard,  4^^. ;  for  12  hundred  the 
yeard,  5d, ;  for  every  hundred  above,  Jrf. 

The  wollin  weaver  shall  have  and  take  for  such  wollen  workes  as  hereafter  fol- 
loweth, viz.  for  400  and  under  the  ell  in  length,  1J(/.,  for  500  the  ell  in  length,  2d,, 
for  600  the  ell,  4d,,  for  700  the  ell,  5d,,  and  for  every  hundred  above,  Jcf. 

The  fuller  shidl  have  and  take  for  such  wollen  worke,  either  carsey  or  plaine,  as 
shall  be  put  to  him  by  the  weaver  or  owner,  as  followeth  ;  viz.  for  400  and  under  the 
yeard  in  length  and  bredth,  Hd.;  and  for  5  and  6  hundred  the  yeard  in  length  and 
bredth,  2d. ;  for  700  the  yearc^  2  jcf. ;  for  800  the  yeard,  Sd. ;  and  for  every  hundred 
above,  Id. 

And  because  every  ell  from  the  weaver  will  make  a  yeard  both  in  length  and 
breadth  of  good  and  substantiall  cloth,  from  the  fuller ;  if  therefore  the  fuller  shall 
see  any  fault  in  the  weaving,  whereby  he  cannot  soe  doe,  lett  him  returne  the  said 
cloth  either  to  the  said  weaver,  or  to  the  owner,  and  the  fuller  to  deale  yvith  no 
cloth  but  such  as  he  shall  be  able  to  make  good  and  substantiall  cloth,  as  well  in 
length  as  breadth,  as  is  aforesaid,  as  he  will  answer  the  contrary  at  his  peril. 

For  dressing  of  fiax  into  teare,  for  every  stone.  Is.  2d.y  and  for  hemp  or  femblc 
drest  into  teare,  \2d.  a  stone. 


And,  lastly,  it  is  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  statute  made  in  the  15th  yeare  of 
the  raigne  of  our  late  Lady  Queen  Eliz***  that  every  person  and  persons  whatsoever 
shall  be  bound  to  observe  these  rates,  both  in  giving  and  taking  of  wages,  upon  the 
paynes  and  punishm^  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  and  to  be  recovred,  or  punishment 
inflicted,  as  in  the  said  act  is  mentioned.  That  if  any  person  shall  by  any  secret 
meanes  or  wayes,  directly  or  indirectlye  reteine  or  keep  any  serv*-  workman  or 
laborer,  or  shall  give  any  more  or  greater  wages,  or  other  comoditye,  contrarye  to 
the  true  intent,  or  purpos  of  this  statute ;  or  contrary  to  these  rates  of  wages, 
founded  and  established ;  thereupon,  that  every  person  that  shall  soe  offend,  and  be 
thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  suffer  imprisonm^-  by  the  space  of  ten  dayes,  with- 
out bayle  or  maine-prize,  and  forfeit  5/.  of  lawfull  money  of  England  to  ihe  King's 
Ma"*-  and  every  person  that  shall  be  so  reteyned  and  take  wages  contrary  to  these 
rates  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  imprisonment  by  the  space  of  21 
dayes,  without  bayle  or  maine-prize ;  and  that  every  such  reteyner,  promise,  guifte, 
or  paym^  of  wages,  or  any  other  thing  whatsoever,  contrarye  to  the  true  meaning  of 
this  statute,  and  that  every  wrighting  or  bound  to  be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall 
bee  utterly  voide  and  of  none  afect  in  law. 


And  it  is  further  ordred  that  the  petty  constable  of  every  towns  shall  take  coopies 
of  these  rates  of  wages  from  the  ....  and  pay  for  them  ....  a  copie.  And  the 
said  pettye  constables  shall  cause  the  said  rates  to  be  openly  red  once  every  quarter 
of  a  yeare,  either  in  theire  prshe  church,  or  some  other  conveniant  place  upon  some 
Sunday  or  festivall  day  after  morning  prayers ;  that  both  masters  and  servants  and 
laborers  may  take  notice  of  these  rates,  and  none  of  them  may  pretend  ignorance  of 
the  said  rates,  when  they  shall  be  called  in  question  for  the  breaking  of  them ; 
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At'PKKUrX. 


whereof  wt;  purpose  to  take  a  stri^-t  accoumpt^  and  of  the  due  obaervlnga  of  tliem  as 
ocCiigioQ  olialL  serve* 

EUSHWORTHi  Cl^  Pacis. 


We  hflv<?  before  us  the  "  B&te  of  Wages'*  fixed  at  Cheater  in  1596,  and  that  fixed 
at  Oakham,  in  1610;  between  which  datea  and  1680,  it  appears  tttat  the  w^aa  of 
nearly  all  dosrriptions  of  artisans  and  workmen,  inolading  servants  and  labourers  in 
husbandry,  had  greatly  increased ;  in  some  cases  50,  in  others  75,  and  in  others  100 
per  cent.  The  price  of  whcut  in  1595,  was  2L  13j»  4rf*  the  quarter  (in  1596,  owing, 
a9  Fleetwood  says,  to  great  rains^  it  rose  to  5L  VnU.  Ad,  per  quarter;  but  this  was 
a  circomstanoo  which  took  the  price  out  of  the  hniits  of  fair  quotation).  In  1610, 
wheat  was  about  2L  the  quarter ;  in  1 680^  it  was  2L  5«*  There  is  no  parallelism 
whatever  in  these  instances,  between  the  prices  of  wheat  and  the  rate  of  wages. 

There  are  many  words  and  terms  in  this  "  Rate"  which  we  do  not  understand, 
nor  can  we  find  them  in  any  of  the  glossaries  of  local  dialects  to  which  we  have  had 
access  ;  such  as  tnouler,  unless  it  be  a  mole-taker ;  houlder^  fcmbfer  of  hemp ; 
swinyier  of  hemp  and  fiax;  trameller  and  cutter  o£  haffe^  and  didalhrSy  &c*  &c 


4 


The  last  rate  of  wages  applicable  to  this  district  which  we  have  seen,  is  one  which 
was  agreed  to  at  a  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Boston,  1754,  before  John  LintoXj 
clcrA,  tvnd  Richard  Ftdbll,  Esq.,  irom  which  we  make  the  following  ex.tracts 


Artificers  to  their  Servants^  per  annum: — 

Woollen  Wearer, — His  foreman,  4/*  j  common  servant,  3^, 

D^tr. — His  wringer  and  under- dyer,  6/, 

Hosier  and  Taylor^ — Foreman,  3/,  10*.  ;  sewer,  3/. 

Shoemaker, — His  best  servant,  3/.  10*, ;  other  servant^  3/, 

Tanner. — His  market-man,  5^, ;  other  servant,  ZL  10s* 

Baker, — His  setter,  seasonvr^  and yrtrn^r,  4/.  10s. 

Brcxver. — Head  servant,  5/. ;  common  servant,  4^. 

Glover. — His  waterman^  5/.;  shopman,  3/.  iOj, 

Farrier  and  Blacksmith, — Dest  servant,  4A 

Currier, — Best  servant,  3/.  1 0*. ;  common  servant,  3/. 

Sadler, — Best  servant,  4/. ;  common  servant,  3/,  IOj, 

Cooper,  Hatter^  and  FeUmonger. — Best  servant^  4^. 

Butcher, — Best  servant,  4/.  10^. 

meelicright, — His  best  servant,  4/. 

Corn  Miller. — His  grinder,  4.L  j  Iiis  loader,  3/^  lOt. 

Lime-burner, — His  lime-burner,  4/» 


H 


Husbandry  hy  the  Vear* 

Head  ploughman,  5/. ;  his  mate,  3/.  Boys  under  18,  2L  Best  woman ^servaat, 
3/. ;  second  sort,  2/,     Other  servants  (not  in  hui^bandry),  about  the  same. 

Artificers  by  the  day,  in  summer,  \s,  6d,  to  Is.  8rf;  with  meat,  lOrf.  In  winter, 
Is.  ^d, ;  with  meat,  Sd, 

Brickmaker,  for  digging,  making,  burning,  and  everything  brought  to  him,  for 
the  thousand,  4s. 

Labourers  in  ha.sbandry,  the  best  in  summer,  1  j, ;  with  meat,  6d,  In  winter,  8^*, 
9rf*,  or  lUrf, ;  with  meat,  5d*     Mowers,  1*.  6d,  to  2*.,  according  as  they  work  bj  the 
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acre ;  grass  upland  or  marshland,  Is.  Sd.  Oats  and  barley,  Is.  6d. ;  wheat  by  the 
acre,  reaping,  binding,  and  shocking,  5s.  Oats  and  barley,  the  same  as  wheat. 
Reaper,  best  man  per  day,  2s. ;  with  meat,  Is.  6d.  Best  woman,  per  day,  Is.  6d. ; 
with  meat,  1*.  Harvest  man,  best  sort,  per  day,  2s. ;  second  sort,  1*.  6d,  Thresh- 
ing and  dressing,  wheat  and  rye,  per  quarter,  2s.  Oats,  by  the  quarter,  6d. ; 
barley,  by  the  quarter,  Is.  2d. 

The  price  of  wheat  in  August  and  November,  1754,  was  1/.  6s.  per  quarter.  At 
this  time  England  produced  ten  times  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  was  consumed  at 
home.^ 


The  Assise  of  Bread,  as  fixed  by  the  magistrates  in  July,  August^  and  Novem- 
ber, 1754,  was  as  follows:  — 


The  hali]peDny  white  loaf 

July. 

August. 

lbs.  oz.    drs. 

lbs.   oz.  drs. 
0      4     14 

0  9     12 

1  13      4 
5      7     13 
7      5      1 

lbs.  oz.    drs. 

0  9     12 

1  13      4 
5       7     13 
7      5      1 

The  penny  white  loaf       

0  10      5 

1  14     15 
5     12     11 
7.    11       9 

The  threepenny  white  loaf      

The  sixpenny  wheaten  loaf     

The  sixpenny  household  loaf 

The  price  of  wheat  per  quarter       

£      8.     d. 
1      4      0 

£        8.    d. 
1      6      0 

£      8.      d. 
1      6      0 

The  allowance  for  baking,  12«.  per  quarter. 


In  1760,  the  assise  of  bread  was  fixed  as  follows : — 

lbs.  oz.  drs. 

The  penny  white  loaf 0  9  9 

The  threepenny    „       1  12  II 

The  threepenny  wheaten  loaf       2  6  5 

The  sixpenny             ,,          4  12  11 

The  sixpenny  household  loaf        6  6  7 

The  twelvepenny        „         12  12  14 

As  the  price  of  wheat  was  then  stated  to  be  the  same  as  in  1754,  viz.  1/.  6s.  per 
quarter ;  but  the  weight  of  the  loaf,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  every  instance  less.* 


*  Oentleman^s  Magazinei  December  1852. 

*  The  clerk  of  the  Market  was. then  required  to 
deliver  to  the  justices  upon  oath^  every  Monday, 
the  account  of  the  prices  at  which  grain,  meal,  and 


flour,  were  sold  the  preceding  week  in  Boston  and 
the  neighbouring  markets.  The  book  wherein  these 
returns  were  entered  *'  was  to  be  seen  and  examined 
at  Dan*8  Coffee  Hotue  (.>)  in  Boston." 


— s^'^i^SP-^f^ift-JC^^r- 


J^rff  m^  Oodnttani  6ift  to  tk  Jiiiig  (Charles  IL),  bg  \\t 
Inhabitants  of  tjjt  CountD  of  f  imoln. 


'  The  Hundred  of  SkirbecVo, 

At  a  meetings  held  at  Bwton,  the  20th  day  of  September,  in  th^ 


yeiTO  of  the  rcigfnc  of  our  Sovei 
of  hU  Majesties  Commijj^ion,  m 
subscriptions  according  to  an 
several  flubacriptions  of  his  M 

Then  follow  the  names  of  140  of  iho  luJ 
Tcgato,    182/.    11*,  Sd,y  in  amoimta 
G?7,  and  John  EmpsoDj  Esq.,  subscri, 
ttrd    Purry,    Thomas  Thorcy,    Ei 
*?ph  Whiting,  Esq.,  Mr*  James  B 
Daniol   Rhodes  » gave   4/.;    Mr.  \> 
in,   Mr^  Robert  Atkin,   Mr   George 
;kson,  and  Mr.  Israel  Jackson,  ga'v 
*ley,  gentleman,    Diperetion  Coitn, 


Lord  Charles  II.,  &c.  &c.     By  virtiic 
3  Great  Scale  of  England,  for  taking 
hia  present   Parliament^  &c.     These 
:ood  subjects  were  taken*"  «J 

tants  of  Boston,  who  subscribed  in  thf^ 
ing  from  2*,  Gd^  (o  Wl  ilrs.  Mary 
OL  each ;  Thomas  Tooley,  geatleniao, 
Fl^ucia  Enjpsoni  Mr,  Georgse  SI**, 
and  Mr,  John  Tileon,  each  gave  5t.; 
>ttcr,  Charles  Masslngbird,  Mr.  John 
3rne,  Mr,  William  Watson,  Mr.  John 
L^ach ;  John  Whiting,  gentleman,  John 
en  Skinnor,  George  Wright,  William 


Ison,  Francis  Dayj  Stephen  Bridges,  tfuuu  Gclson,  John  Taylor,  Thomas  Caine, 
s.  Anne  Spencer,  Mr.  Charles  Rushworth,  and  Mr.  Andreiv  Slee,  subscribed  2/. 
h.  Among  the  subscribers  of  smaUer  sums  are  found  James  Preston,  Richard 
and  Jonathan  Robin^n,  John  Shipley,  Francis  Ayaoough,  Thomas  Pitiehbecfc, 
Samuel  Skelton,  Banks  Anderson,  Charles  Pepper,  John  Etherington,  Thomas 
Laughton,  Humphrey  Bamaby,  Samuel  Preston,  Alexander  Law,  Thomas  Gilbert, 
Henry  Mowbray,  William  Stennet,  George  Harwood,  Benjamin  Whiting,  Andrew 
Burton,  Thomas  and  John  Cave,  John  and  Charles  Coxall,  Thomas  Welby,  Anthony 
Partridge,  Thomas  and  Robert  Yarborough,  Thomas  Lodowick,  and  James  Ayre. 


This  list  bears  no  other  date  than  "1 3th  Charles  11."  Owing,  in  part,  to  a  con- 
fusion of  Regnal  Dates  about  this  period,  when  some  writers  represent  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  as  commencing  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1649,  and  others  at  that 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1660;  and  also  to  the  want  of  a  distinct  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  contribution  in  other  places ;  several  erroneous  references  have  been 
made  to  it  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  the  account  of  Skirbeck  (p.  466),  in  that  of 
Freiston  (p.  502),  and  under  the  head  of  Benington  (p.  537),  it  is  dated  in  1673  ;  whilst 
(at  p.  527),  in  the  account  of  Butterwick,  the  erroneous  date  is  repeated,  and  the 
money  stated  to  have  been  raised  by  "  a  subsidy,'*  In  every  case  the  date  should  be 
1661,  and  the  description  a  "  Free  and  Voluntary  Gift." 


■^^^^tJ^^f>^£^t^Sk^t> 
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^bbiti0ns  anb  Cormtions, 


ARTIFICIAL  HILLS  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The  following  correspondence  respecting  the  artificial  elevations  alluded  to  at 
p.  5,  is  extracted  from  a  scarce  volume  of  Tracts  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  published 
in  1684:  — 

"  My  honoured  friend^  Mr,  E,  />.,  his  Query. 

**  In  mj  last  summer's  journey  through  Marshland,  Holland,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Fenns,  I  observed  divers  heaps  of  earth  of  a  very  large  magnitude,  and  I  hear 
of  many  others  which  are  in  other  parts  of  those  countries ;  some  of  them  are  at 
least  twenty  foot  in  direct  height  from  the  level  whereon  they  stand.  I  would 
gladly  know  your  opinion  of  them,  and  whether  you  think  not  that  they  were  raised 
by  the  Romans  or  Saxons  to  cover  the  bones  or  ashes  of  some  eminent  persons. 

"  My  Afiswer. 
"Worthy  Sir, 

"  Concerning  artificial  mounts  and  hills,  raised  without  fortifications  attending 
them,  in  most  parts  of  England,  the  most  considerable  thereof  I  conceive  to  be  of 
two  kinds  ;  that  is,  either  signal  boundaries  and  landmarks,  or  else  sepulchral  monu- 
ments or  hills  of  interment  for  remarkable  and  eminent  persons,  especially  such  as 
died  in  the  wars. 

"  As  for  such  which  are  sepulchral  monuments,  upon  bare  and  naked  view  they 
are  not  appropriable  unto  any  of  the  three  nations  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  or  Danes, 
who,  after  the  Britaines,  have  possessed  this  land;  because,  upon  strict  account, 
they  may  be  applicable  unto  them  all. 

"  For  that  the  Romans  used  such  hilly  sepultures,  besides  many  other  testimonies, 
seems  conformable  from  the  practice  of  GermanicuSy  who  thus  interred  the  unburied 
bones  of  the  slain  souldiers  of  Varus;  and  that  expression  of  Virgil,  of  high  anti- 
quity among  the  Latins, — 

*  Facit  ingens  monte  sub  alto 
Regis  Dercenni  terrene  ex  aggere  bustum.' 

"  That  the  Saxons  made  use  of  this  way  is  collectible  from  several  records,  and 
that  pertinent  expression  of  Leland,  *  Saxones  gens  Christi  ignara,  in  hortis  amaenis 
si  domi  forte  a?groti  moriebantur ;  sin  foris  et  bello  occisi,  in  egistis  per  campos  terras 
tumilis,  quos  (Burgos  appellabant)  sepulti  sunt.' 

"  That  the  Danes  observed  this  practice,  their  own  antiquities  do  frequently  con- 
firm ;  and  it  stands  precisely  delivered  by  Adolphus  Cyprius,  as  the  learned 
WoKMius  hath  observed.     *I)ani  olim  in  memoriam  Regum  et  Heroum,  ex  terra 

o  F 
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coacerrata  ingentea  mole^  luontium  iuatfli-  ominentefl,  erexUsej  credibile  omniDo  itf " 
probabilo  est,  at*itie  iUjs  in  Iooib  ut  plurimumj  (juo  8»po  bomJn^  comnioiiratit»  atqae 
iUT  baberent,  ui  in  viis  pubUois  poftteritati  memoriftm  consecnirent,  ct  quodammodo 
immortalitati  inandarc^nt,'     And  the  like  monumtinLs  are  yet  to  be  observed  in  Nor- 
way aod  Donmurk  in  no  flmall  numliers. 

"  So  that  u|M>n  a  stng)o  vjuw  and  outw^ard  observation,  thejr  may  be  the  monaments 
of  any  of  tht^ae  tbix^e  nations^  although  the  gre^tt^st  number  not  iinprobably  of  the 
Saxona,  who  fought  many  battk-a  with  tht^  Britainee  and  Danes,  and  aLio  between 
their  own  nations,  and  hiX  the  proper  name  of  Burrows*  for  these  hi  lb*  etill  njt&incd 
in  many  of  tbeiu,  aa  the  seven  Burrows  upon  Salisbury  plain,  and  in  many  other 
part«  of  England. 

"  But  of  these  and  the  like  hills  there  can  be  no  clear  and  assured  dmsion  without 
an  ocuhir  exploration,  and  subterraneous  inquiry,  by  cutting  through  one  of  them 
either  directly  or  crosswise.  For  so  with  less  charge,  discovery  may  be  made  what 
is  under  them*  and  consequently  the  intention  of  their  erection. 

**  For  if  they  were  raised  for  remarkable  and  eminent  boundaries,  then  about  thdr 
bottoms  will  be  found  the  lasting  substances  of  burnt  bones  of  l>easti,  of  ashes,  bricka, 
time,  or  coals. 

'*  K  urns  bo  founds  they  might  be  erected  by  the  Romans  before  the  term  of  um- 
burying,  or  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  expired  ;  but  if  raised  by  the  Romans  after 
that  period,  inscriptiona,  awords,  ahielda,  and  armp,  after  the  Roman  mode,  may  afford 
a  good  diatini'tion. 

"  But  if  theflt;  hills  were  made  by  Saxons  or  Danea,  discovery  may  be  made  from 
the  fashion  of  their  anna,  bones  of  their  horses,  and  other  diatinguiahing  $ub:$tanoes 
buried  with  them. 

"  Aa  for  such  an  attempt  there  wantetb  not  cncourageraent.  For  a  like  mount  or 
burrow  was  opened  in  the  days  of  King  Henry  VIII .  upon  Barb  am  Downs  in  Ken^ 
by  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Diggoa,  and  charge  of  Sir  Christopher  Hales;  and  a 
large  urn  with  ashea  was  found  under  it,  as  is  delivered  by  Thomas  Twixus,  Dt 
Jlehus  Albionicis^  a  learned  man  of  that  country  ;  and  not  very  long  ago,  as  Camden^ 
delivereth,  in  one  of  the  Mounts  of  Barklow  Hilla  in  Essex,  being  levelled,  there  was 
found  three  troughs,  containing  brxikon  bones,  conceived  to  have  been  of  Dane*!; 
and  in  later  times  we  find,  that  a  burrow  was  opened  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  wherein 
fourteen  urns  were  found  with  burnt  bones  in  tliem ;  and  one,  more  neat  than  the 
rest,  placed  in  a  bed  of  line  white  sand,  containing  nothing  but  a  few  brittle  bones, 
as  h living  past  the  fire ;  according  to  the  particular  account  thereof  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  M^n.^  Surely  many  noble  bones  and  ashes  have  been  contented 
with  such  hilly  tombs ;  which  neither  admitting  ornament,  epitaph,  or  insoription, 
may,  if  earthquakes  spare  them,  outlast  all  other  monuments*  'Su:e  sunt  metia 
metao,*  Obelisks  have  their  turn,  and  pyramids  will  tumble,  but  these  mountainous 
monuments  may  stand,  and  are  like  to  have  the  same  period  with  the  earth* 

'^  More  might  be  said,  but  my  business,  of  another  nature,  makes  me  take  off  my 
hand.     I  lun, 

'*  Tours,"  &c. 


^  Caudeh'a  Jffnfannu,  p,  336. 


*  FnUishcd  1656,  by  DAKtai.  Kmfl. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  KING  JOHN'S  CHARTER  TO  BOSTON. 

Granted  in  the  5th  of  his  reign,  1204. 

(P.  38.) 

"  John,  D.  G.,  &c.  Rex. — ^Be  it  known  that  we  have  granted,  and  by  this  our 
Charter  do  confirm,  to  the  men  of  St.  Botolph,  and  the  soke,  parcel  of  the  honour  of 
Richmond,  and  in  the  parts  of  Holland,  that  no  High  Sheriff  or  his  bailiffs  shall 
enter  therein,  but  that  they  themselves  may  appoint  a  bailiff,  who  shall  account  at 
our  Exchequer  for  the  pleas  and  dues  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  account  to 
the  Earls  of  Bretagne  when  they  were  in  his  hands,  and  for  all  other  matters 
which  belong  to  us ;  excepting  pleas  of  the  crown,  when  such  shall  happen  to  be 
received  by  the  High  Sheriffs  and  their  bailiffs.  Whereby  we  will,  and  firmly 
order  that  the  aforesaid  men  shall  have  and  hold  the  aforesaid  liberties  for  ever,  as  is 
above  ordered. 
<<  Witness. 

"  H.  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY. 

I.  Bishop  of  NORWICH. 

Wm.  Bishop  of  LONDON. 

G.  Son  of  Peter,  Earl  of  ESSEX. 

WILLIAM  BREWER. 

"  Given  under  the  hand  of  Simon,  Provost  of  Beverley,  and  Archdeacon  of  Wells, 
at  the  Tower  of  London,  the  30th  day  of  January,  Anno  5." 


Discharge  far  the  fees  due  on  this  Charter, 


"  The  men  of  St.  Botolph  of  the  soke,  and  parcel  of  the  honor  of  Richmond  in  the 
parts  of  Holland,  render  account  of  100/.  and  two  palfreys,  for  the  privilege  that  no 
High  Sheriff  or  his  bailiffs  shall  enter  amongst  them,  but  that  they  themselves  may 
appoint  a  bailiff  who  shall  account  for  them  at  the  Exchequer,  of  pleas  and  dues, 
as  they  used  to  account  to  the  Earl  of  Bretagne  while  they  were  in  his  hands,  and 
for  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  King,  excepting  pleas  of  the  Crown,  when  they 
shall  happen  to  be  held,  which  shall  be  seized  by  the  High  Sheriff  together  with  his 
bailiff. 

"  They  paid  into  the  treasury  85/.,  and  ten  mai'ks  for  two  palfreys  in  one  talley, 
and  they  owe  lo/.  They  have  since  paid  this  debt  into  the  treasury,  and  have 
their  quietus." 
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MANOK  OF  HUSSEY  HALL. 


On  the  M  June,  35  Henry  VHI*  (1543^  a  commissiot»j  conaUting  of  John  rTt^n- 
nago,  Thomjis  HoUatiil,  and  Antliony  Irby,  made  a  "report  of  all  thti  freeholders 
then  holding  of  the  King^  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Husse  Hall,  in  Boston,  now  in  his 
Grace's  hands  by  reityon  of  tlie  ftttuinder  of  John  Lord  Hiiseej  and  also  of  what  rent 
And  service  wa^  paid  for  the  eaid  land,  fe.  Alao,  of  persons  holding  any  land  of  the 
said  manor  hy  copy  of  Court  KoUs,  or  at  will,  or  for  a  term  of  yeara,  and  the  rents 
reoeii'cd  and  paid  for  the  same. 

Thirty*one  persons  held  land,  tenements,  fttc,  in  socage,  and  by  court- 
service  of  the  &aid  manor  rendered  twice  every  year^  and  by  payment 

of  rents^^  amount    

And  a  pound  of  cnuiniin-seed.  Among  the  name.'*  of  the  tenants 
are  III  chard  Wi  Hough  by,  the  aldermen  of  the  Guild  of  Sl  Mary, 
the  Aldermen  of  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Chriati,  Walter  and  Peter 
Pinchbeekj  Robf*rt  Pulverloft,  Richard  Tonnarde,  and  Robert 
Cony.  Riehard  Willoughby  held  a  me^*suago  and  pasture  situated 
in  '•  le  Rouse-GnrtU." 
Tw nitty- seven  person!*  hehl,  at  wUl,  land,  &c.,  in  BoMton,  Wyborton,  and 
Toft,  for  which  they  paid  annua!  rent^  in  equal  portionss  on  the  feasts 

of  St,  Mary,  aiid  St,  Miehacd,  amounting  to 

Among  the  tenants'  names  are  John  Tup  holme,  William  Pinch- 
beck^  and  Roger  C'laymojide:  and  proi>erty  deacriljed  as  the  Court- 
house Yard,  the   ^^Pyn^oU"  (Pingle),   the   **  Tower- Green,"  and 
'*  the  Orchard  near  the  Tower." 
Thirteen  persons  held  tenements  and  pastures  "  by  copy  of  court"  {c&pia 

vuriit)^  for  whieh  they  paid 7     6     0 

The  King,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  hold  two  great  courts,  and  two  views  of 

frank-pledge  annually,  the  iierquisite*  of  which  were  valued  at        -.*      16     8 
There  were  quit- rents  pftvable  to  the  Abbot  of  Spalding,  the  Prior  of 
AU'ingham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  &c.,  and  annual  volantaiy  pay- 
ments, 8tc,,  amounting  to        1      6   Hi 

There  were  toneracnta  bdonfring  to  the  manor  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  which,  by  composition  made  between  the  tenants  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  eight  hundred  townfl,  had  a  right  of  pasturage  in  a 
certain  marsh  called  "  Holland  Fen,"  which  was  not  valued. 
There  were  lands  and  tenements  in  Boston  which  were  then  held  of 
thia  manor,  "  by  reason  of  the  attainder  of  Richard,  lately  Abbot  of 

Kirkcstead,  Matthew  Maclierell,  lately  Abbot  of  Bardney,  and , 

lately  Abbot  of  Jervaul:^/'  paying  annually 4   16    0 

This   included   eight  mined   cottages  situated    in    '*  Barlyngcs 
Lane." 


Deduct  payments  to  other  persons 

Clear  value  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Husse  Hall 


Total  rents  paid  £41     1     IJ 
1   16  lU 


£39  14    2\ 


^   Rents  cF  fisaixr^  or  tu^ normal  quit'^ rents. 

"  Frutn  tht  orijriDal  Rf  port  in  the  ArcMves  of  the  Corporation* 
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PERSONS  CONNECTED  WITH  LINCOLNSHIRE,  WHO  WERE  IN- 
DICTED FOR  HIGH  TREASON  FOR  HAVING  JOINED  WITH 
THE  PARLIAMENT  AGAINST  CHARLES  I. 

(P.  85.) 

In  1642,  when  the  treaty  of  reconciliation  was  agitated  between  the  King  and 
the  Parliament,  Sir  John  Brooks,  who  had  been  expelled  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  his  attachment  to  the  Royal  cause,  reconmiended,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William 
Killigrew,  of  Oxford,  which  was  intercepted  by  the  Parliament,  that  the  King 
should  not  in  such  treaty  grant  a  general  pardon ;  but  that  in  every  county,  those 
that  had  good  estates,  that  had  contributed,^and  that  had  in  person  taken  up  arms 
against  the  King,  be  excepted  ;  and  that  the  King  should  send  to  those  he  most 
trusted  in  every  county,  to  certify  the  names  of  those  who  should  be  exempted  out 
of  the  general  pardon.     This  letter  was  dated  27th  March,  1643. 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  person,  dated  Newark,  21st  April,  1643,  and  which 
was  also  intercepted ;  Sir  John  incloses  the  following  list  of  persons  who  were  indicted 
at  Grantham,  at  the  sessions  last  preceding  the  date  of  his  letter ;  by  which  it 
appears,  that  the  King  followed  his  advice. 

**  All  the  tenants  and  farmers  of  any  lands,  tythes,  or  other  hereditaments,  are  to 
take  notice,  that  the  persons  hereunder  written,  by  due  course  of  law,  stand  indicted 
of  high  treason,  for  which  offence  all  their  estates  ought  to  be  forfeited  unto,  and 
seized  by,  the  King.  His  Majesty's  Commissioners,  therefore,  require  all  such 
tenants  and  farmers  to  pay  their  rents  last  due,  and  to  be  due,  unto  the  King's 
Commissioners  for  the  county  of  Lincoln.  In  default  whereof  the  tenants  them- 
selves to  be  charged  therewith,  and  receive  due  punishment  for  their  neglect  and 
contempt.  The  rents  already  duo  to  be  paid  within  five  days  after  the  date  hereof, 
and  the  rents  to  grow  due  within  five  days  after  the  same  shall  be  due." 

Theophilus,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  )  Members  of  the  Lords'  House  this 

Francis,  Lord  Willoughby  of  Pamham.  )  present  parliament. 

John  Hotham  of  Beverly,  Esq. 

Sir  Christopher  Wray  of  Barlings,  knight. 

Sir  Anthony  Irhy  of  Boston,  knight.^  I  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 

William  Ellis  of  Grantham,  Esq.*  \  this  parliament. 

Sir  E.  Ayscough  of  South  Kelsey,  knight. 

William  Hatcher  of  Carleby,  Esq. 

John  Wray  of  Glentworth,  Esq.,  Sir  Thomas  Trollop  of  Caswick,  Bart.,  Sir  John 
Brownlow  of  Belton,  Bart.,  William  Brown  of  Sleaforth,  gent.,  Thomas  Saville  of 
Newton,  Esq.,  Henry  Massingbird  of  Bratoft,  gent.,  Drayner  Massingbird  of  the 
same,  gent.,  John  Archer  of  Panton,  Esq.,  Thomas  Lister  of  Colby,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Grantham  of  Goltho,  Esq.,  Edward  King  of  Martin,  Esq.,  Edward  Rossiter  of 
Somersby,  Esq.,  Thomas  Welby  of  Boston,  gent.,  Francis  Fines  of  Threckingham, 
gent.,  William  Welby  of  Denton,  gent.,  Edward  Whichcot  of  Bishop  Norton,  Esq., 
Edward  Ayscough  of  North  Kelsey,  Esq.,  John  BoUand  of  Gt)sbirkirke,  husband- 
man, John  Darrell  of  Grantham,  gent.,  William  Thompson  of  Roxholme,  gent., 
Nicholas  Norwood  of  Freiston,  gent.,  Thomas  Bristow  of  Grantham,  gent.,  Thomas 
Blundell  of  the  same,  Esq.,  William  Toller  of  Billingborough,  yeoman,  Richard 
Shepperson  of  Grantham,  mercer,  Robert  Kelham  of  Grantham,  tanner,  John 
Griffiths  of  the  Bail  of  Lincoln,  gent.,  Robert  Bee  of  Sleaford,  woollen  draper. 


Members  of  Parliament  for  Boston. 
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Willidm  Fearing  of  Graotliani,  cordwalner^  S&mtiol  Askew  of  HflrlaKton,  jeoni: 
Thomftfl  SiloTi  of  Boston^  g^nl-t  Williajn  Cole  of  Boston,  cot>3w&ijier,  John  Browtie 
of  Billingborough,  gent,  Matihlaa  Brow  no  of  llorbling,  gont,  Richard  TolWr  of 
BtlHngborough,  gent.,  Thomna  Willis  of  Swalou,  clerk,  Andrew  Thomtou  of  South 
Kjrrao,  clerk,  Thomas  Sooch^^y  of  Ort^at  Halo,  clerk,  Georp<?  Foster  of  Great  Hala, 
yeoman,  Nicholaa  TiiDberland  of  Tbrf*pkingliaia,  ytjoaian,  John  Seagrave  of  Stow- 
gr&en,  yeoman,  Clement  Benson  of  North  Kelsey^  gtint*,  Edward  TiUon  of  Boston^ 
woollen  draper,  Edward  Skipwith  of  Grantham,  gent,  William  Clarke  of  the  same 
pUoCj  apothecary,  Richard  Coney  of  the  same,  gent,,  Wilham  Berrie,  of  the  same^ 
^nt.,  Robert  Ram  of  Spalding,  clerk,  Robert  Alfonl  of  Sleaford,  clerk,  Francis 
Maubie  of  Lincoln,  gent,  William  Saville  of  Newton,  gent,  Thomas  Hall  of  Don- 
ington,  yeoman,  Samnel  Lee  of  Burton  Pedwardine,  clerk,  Thomas  Ballard,  late  of 
Sleaford,  gent,,  John  HRirington,  the  elder,  of  Spalding,  Esq,,  John  Harrington,  the 
younger,  of  the  same,  gent,  Robert  Cawdron  of  Gn-at  Hale,  Esq,,  Matthew  Briggs 
of  Surfloet,  yeoman,  Zacharias  Briggs  of  the  same  place,  yooman,  Jobn  Burton  of 
the  same,  gent,  Peter  Dickinson  of  Grain sborougb,  gent^^  Joseph  Locke  of  the 
aamu,  gent,  Thomas  Ogle  of  Pinchbeck,  Esq,,  Jobn  Pidder  of  Surfleet,  gent,  John 
Flummer  of  Goaberkirke,  yeoman,  John  Gootlyeare  of  Heckington,  yeoman,  Thomas 
EastcoU^  aUfU  Eswath  of  Algarkirk,  gent.  Sir  Edward  Hartu^e,  the  younger,  of 
Grnniham,  knight,  Thomas  Garthwait^  of  Harmston,  gent.  Sir  Hammond  Wbich- 
cote  of  Sleaford,  knigbt,  Mattbew  l^^ado  of  Grantham,  gent,.  Darnel  North  of  the 
same,  g^*nt»,  Henry  Blissett  of  the  aame^  Wyatt  Perkins  of  Pinchbeck,  gent*,  Xbomis 
Pell  of  Gosberkyrke,  yeoman," 

Sir  Peregrine  Bertie  and  Sir  John  Brookes  were  two  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  county   of  Lincoln,  before   whom,    and  hy  whom,    the   above  persons   w 
indicUid, 

The  House  of  Commons  published  a  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  abo^ 
insif^ling  that  the  praceediiigs  were,  so  far  as  tbey  related  to  those  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  House,  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  and  ordered  that 
tht^ir  declaration,  the  two  intercepted  letters,  and  the  list  of  names,  should  be 
printed^  which  they  were,  with  other  matters  relating  thereto,  on  the  lOth  of  May, 
1643. 


THE  GUILD  OF  ST.  MART, 
(P-  186.) 


Ames,  in  his  Ttfpographical  Antiquities,  Dibdin^s  edition,  vol,  iii.  pp,  10,  11, 
mentions  "  an  indenture  or  deed,  printed  on  a  broad  sheet  of  vellum,  for  the  use  of 
the  Guild  or  Brotherhood  of  St  Mary,  at  Boston,  dated  March  8tli,  1805,"  He  also 
gives  at  length,  *Mhnt  the  manner  of  admLssion  into  a  guild  at  that  time  may  be 
known,"  the  deed  of  admission  of  Richard  Woolman  into  tbe  Guild  of  St,  Mary, 
in  the  Church  of  St  Botolph,  at  Boston,"  "with  all  the  privileges  thereof."  Thb 
deed  is  printed  on  vellum,  witJi  blanks  for  the  names  and  dates  to  bo  filled  up  as 
wanted  ;  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  Universis  Xpi  pfites  litteraa  inspecturis,  no3  Aldermantius  et  Cammeraril  Gilde 
sive  confratcrnitas  in  honore  Beati  Marie  Virginis  in  ecclcsia  Sancii  Botoulphi  de 
Boston,  Lincoln,  dioces*  institute,  ealut.  in  com  muni  Salvaiorc,  Dudum  siqiiid  post- 
quam  felicis  record ationis,  Nicolaus  V*  Pius  IL  ct  Seitus  IV,  Romani  Pontiflcis 
universis  confratribus  eoncesserant  Ac  deinde  Innocentius  eo  Kicn.  Woolmak 
intra  noatrorum  confratrum  imrrif^rum  elegimus,  et  admittimua  et  indulti  superad,  ac 
nostroruni  indulgentiorum  omniiimque  aliorum  suffragiorum  et  bonorum  opetum 
spirituahum  nostrorum  semper  fore  particlpes  volumus^  et  innotescimus  per  pr»- 
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sentes  in  quorum  testimonium  omnium  et  singulorum  premissorum  sigillum  com- 
mune dicte  gelde  prcsentibus  est  appensum. 

'*  Dat  apud  Boston  x  die  mensis  Decembris  anno  Domini  M.v.c.m." 

**  Both  this  and  the  deed  previously  mentioned/'  says  Ames,  "  are  without  the 
name  of  printer  and  date  of  printing ;  but,  by  comparison  they  appear  to  have  been 
executed  by  William  Faques." 

The  following  document  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  although  it 
relates  to  another  religious  establishment  in  this  county.  It  is  an  absolution  granted 
by  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Kirby,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  which  William  Husse  and 
Anne  his  wife,  were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  an  indulgence,  granted  by  Boni- 
face IX. : — 

'^Dominus  Jhesus  Christus  te  absolvat,  et  auctoritate  Dei  patris  onmipotentis 
beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  apostolorum  ejus,  ac  virtute  papalis  indulgentise,  ego  ab- 
solve te  ab  omnibus  peccatis  tuis,  et  penis  purgatorii,  et  quas  tibi  in  purgatorio 
debentur  propter  culpas  et  offensas  quas  contra  Deum  conmiisisti ;  et  restituo  te 
illi  puritate  et  innocentisB  in  quibus  eras  quando  baptisatus  fuisti.  In  nomine  Patris^ 
et  Filii,  et  Spiriti  Sancti.     Amen." 

The  seal,  two  keys  per  Saltire.* 


JOHN  OF  TYNMOUTH. 

(P.  170.) 


Wood  says,  "  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Boston,  right  (igainst  the  midst 
of  the  high  altar,  to  the  end  that  his  loving  parishioners,  when  they  should  happen  to 
see  his  grave  and  tomb,  might  be  sooner  to  pray  for  his  soul.***  It  is  elsewhere  stated 
that  he  had  previously  been  Vicar  of  Ludgarshall  in  Buckinghamshire,  but  resigned 
that  office  in  May  1511.^  The  living  of  Boston  was  at  this  time  in  the  gift  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  Thomas  Dokwra,*  prior  at  the  time,  pre- 
sented John  Mabledon  to  the  vicarage  on  the  death  of  Tynmou^h.^ 


DR.  ANTHONY  TUCKNEY. 

(P.  171.) 


Anthony  Tucknet  entered  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his 
Master's  degree  there  in  1620,  and  that  of  B.D.  in  1627.  He  first  settled  at  Boston 
1629,  when  he  was  appointed  Mayor's  chaplain.  He  was  elected  minister  of  St. 
Michael  lo  Quorne  in  London,  about  1645,  but  continued  to  hold  the  vicarage  of 
Boston.  We  stated  at  p.  171,  that  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1644.  This  college  was  then  called  "a  nursery  of  Puritans."  We 
were  in  error  when  we  said  he  was  Master  of  Trinity  College ;  he  never,  we  believe, 
held  any  office  in  that  institution.  Dr.  Tuckney  was  appointed  Master  of  St. 
John's  College  in  1648,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1655.  He  appears  to 
have  resided  in  Cambridge  during  great  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  Vicar  of 


'  Vide  Goi7GH*8  British  Topography^  p.  249. 

'  Aihen,  Oson,,  vol.  ii.  p.  723. 

^  CoLR*8  ColUetiontt  vol.  zxiz.  p.  216. 


^  Sir  Thomas  died  in  1528. 
*  Wood. 
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Boa  ton.  Bakki^  in  bis  '*  History  of  Sl  John's,"  gives  iin  account  of  him  ever 
wny  highly  honour&ble  to  hi»  abilitjee  and  loariiitL]^,  and  his  oihi^r  biographer&  speMJc 
of  him  with  tho  8amo  res|)ecl.  His  polemic^  o^jponent^  Mr.  Walkee,  calls  him  "  a 
most  worthy  tliviiie.'*  Ho  rtdigntjd  thu  vicar  ago  of  Boston  iq  1660,  and  resided  id 
CftmbrJdge  utitil  lfi(*2,  when  he  was  ejecud  from  his  offices  there  by  the  Act  of 
IlAifonnitY*  Wooi>  say?,*  "he  waa  rightly  remov^.d,  having  no  right  title  to  the 
p1ao««  he  held,"  probftbly  alluding  to  hU  nonconformity.  Dyeu^  stAtee  that  "hia 
removal  from  the  mafitcrpblp  of  St.  John's,  was  effected  in  a  most  courteous  manner. 
The  King's  confidtnitial  servant,  Nicholas^  and  the  Earl  of  Mancbestcrj  WTt*te  to  Lim 
by  order  of  Charles  H.,  with  assurances  thHt  he  should  receive  out  of  the  stipend  of 
his  successor,  an  annuity  of  lOOL^  which  was  accordingly  regularly  paid  him  by 
Ur,  Peter  Gunning,  who  succeedt^d  him  as  Regius  Professor^  and  as  Master  of  Si 
John's  CoUcge/' 

L>r,  TtCKKEY  died,  according  to  Wood,  in  1670.  H©  was  one  of  the  divi 
who,  under  flirections  of  the  Parliament,  met  at  Westmiiisier  in  1643*  to  form  the 
plnn  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  government*  and  he  had  a  share  in  drawing  up  the 
Assembly's  Catechism ;  but,  according  to  Dtkr,  **  he  voted  against  subscribing  the 
covenant;  and  one  odious  pan  in  the  Assembly's  Catcehism  might  be  pointed  out 
in  which  Tueknuy  could  have  no  share.*'  *  He  adds,  "  Dr.  Tuckney  was  %  high 
Calvinist/'*  ^M 

Dr.  Tuckney's  printed  works  are, —  ^| 

L  "  Balm  of  Gileud  for  tlie  Wounds  of  England/'  A  sermon  preached  at  West- 
minster before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Faat-dny,  August  30th,  1*543,  Thii 
was  published  by  order  of  the  House ;  and  a  vote  of  tlaanks  was  passed  on  the  sttutt 
day  "to  })e  pn^aented  by  Sir  Edward  Ayscough  and  Sir  John  Wray  to  Master 
Tuckney  of  Boston,  and  Master  Colman  of  Blyton  in  Lincolnshire^  for  the  great 
painii  they  took  in  tlic  sermons  they  preached  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,"  It 
was  also  ordered  that  "  no  man  shall  print  these  sermons  without  licL-nse  from  their 
bands."  ^m 

2.  "A  Sermon  preached  at  Commencement,  at  Cambridge/*  July  4th,  1652<       |H 

3,  "Death  Disarmed/'  A  sermon  preaclied  at  St,  Mary's;,  Cambridge,  ftt  the 
pubhc  fuiR-rnl  i>f  Dr.  Hill,  kte  Master  of  Trinity  College,  December  22d,  lG6-i. 
This  is  dated  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr.  Tuckney,  27th  March,  1654. 

4,  Dr.  Tuckney  published  in  1654,  an  edition  of  Jun\  CoTTOv'a  "  Brief  Expo- 
sition on  the  Ecck^sinstos ;"  which  he  addressed  in  a  long  preface,  **  to  Geofge 
CaborUj  Mayor,  and  the  Aldermen,  Common  C'ouncil,  Ministers,  fcc.  of  Boston.^ 
In  this  preface  he  speaks  of  the  ministry  of  Mr»  Cotton  and  himself  at  Boston  ;  and 
adds,  "both  art-  now  removed  from  you"  (he  dau^s  from  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, July  7th,  16<54);  he  alluded  to  a  /^wjjomry  removal  only,  for  it  is  certain 
he  did  not  resign  the  vicarage  of  Boston  until  August  1660^ 

5.  **  A  Good  Day  well  improved,  being  Five  Sermons  upon  various  Texts." 
Two  of  these  were  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  October  1655,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation.  They  are  dedicated  to  *'  Sir 
Christopher  Pack,  knight,  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
London,"  and  published  in  IG6G. 

His  son^  Jonathan  Tuckney,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  published  in  1676, — 

6.  "Forty  Sermons  upon  Several  Occasions,  by  the  late  Reverend  and  Learned 
Anthony  Tuckney,  D.D.,  according  to  his  own  copies."     London,  4to. 

7,  "  Prcelectiones  Theologic:e,'*  being  his  Theological  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University,  was  puWisIted  by  his  son  in  J679*     It  was  prmtedin  Amsterdam  in  4to. 

Dr.  Tuckney's  Letters  were  edited  and  published  in  1753,  by  Dr*  Salter,  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author, 

'  Athrn.  Oiwn.  vnL  ii,  p.  142.  I         '  Ibid.  V&l,  □.  p.  354.  *  Ihitl.  3S5, 

■"  tlistifrtf  uf  Vamhriii^c^  toL  i.  |        '  S«  Jouma}  pf  tht  Corporatiefn  at  Ihiit  d*te. 
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OBADIAH  HOWE,  D.D. 

(P.  171.) 

Wood  says  that  Dr.  Howe  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  and  "  became  either  Batler 
or  Commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1632,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age."  He  took  a  degree  in  arts,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  (siding  with  the 
rout),  became  Rector  of  Stickney  and  minister  of  Homcastle,  and,  some  time  after 
his  Majesty's  restoration.  Vicar  of  Boston."  Wood  adds,  "  There  was  a  WiUiam 
Howe  who  was  minister  of  Gedney  in  Lincolnshire,  a  grand  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  in  the  time  of  Oliver."^  This  is  probably  a  mistake,  for  Ohadiah 
Howe,  who  is  called  "  Clerk  of  Gedney,"  when  he  was  called  to  the  vicarage  of 
Boston  in  1660.  Obadiah's  father,  WiUiam  Howe,  was  minister  of  Tattershall 
according  to  the  "  Magna  Brit."*  and  Wood. 


CANOPIES  TO  THE  STALLS  IN  ST.  BOTOLPH'S  CHURCH. 

(P.  185  and  p.  187.) 

Thirteen  canopies  have  now  (1856)  been  placed,  by  private  subscription,  over 
the  same  number  of  the  ancient  stalls  in  the  chancel  of  this  church.  These  canopies 
are  constructed  of  fine  dark  oak  wood,  and  beautifully  executed  in  the  perpendicular 
Gothic  style,  at  a  cost  of  25/.  each.     The  donors  were, — 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Boston. 

The  Earl  of  Yarborough. 

Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby. 

B.  B.  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P.  {two). 

Francis  Thirkill  White,  Esq. 

David  Thombury,  Esq.,  of  Washingborough. 

James  Reynolds,  jun.,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Joseph  Wren,  Esq. 

Sir  Montague  Cholmeley,  Bart. 

Rev.  W.  F.  J.  Kaye,  in  memory  of  his  father.  Bishop  Kaye. 

Mrs.  Harvey,  in  memory  of  her  son,  John  Brown,  M.D. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Bonney,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln. 
Seven  of  these  canopies  are  represented  in  the  engraving  of  the  organ  at  p.  187, 
the  remainder  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel. 


Athena  Oxon,,  toI.  iv.  pp.  65  and  66.  '  I^^- 
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AUDlT10N^i   AND  COHRKCTIONt*. 


THE  COTTON  MEMORIAL- 
(P,  1890 

The  intention  to  erect  such  ft  metnoriiU  in  St.  Botolph's  Cbureli,  tUe  liberal  suti- 

Acription  made  by  Mr,  Cotton's  de&cend»nts  in  New  England  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  and  the  poflition  and  description  of  such  memoml,  bave  already  been 
stated.  Furtlier  examination  of  tbo  cba^H?!  in  wbich  it  will  }.>e  pUced  shows  that  it 
poflflesBca  many  architectural  Ceaturt^ft  not  before  known.  The  proixtsed  memorial, 
and  the  general  n*^toration  of  tlte  chapel  aa  deticribed  at  p.  189»  is  (Angnat  1856) 
being  carried  into  execution  ;  with  the  exception  Umt  the  tablet  bearing  the  inscrip* 
tlon  in  memory  of  Mr.  Cotttm  will  be  of  brasd,  not  of  marble,  the  former  beiiig  by 
far  the  moat  durable  material.  Tbe  inscription  ie  from  the  classical  pen  of  the  Hon- 
Ei>WABi»  EvBitETT  of  Boaton,  MasAachusetta,  and  i9>  what  it  was  auw?  to  be  — 
emanating  from  anch  a  source — a  specimen  of  very  elegant  and  pure  Lfttimty,  It  is 
110  foUowB :  — 

In  perpotuam  Johannis  Oottoni  memoriam 

Hujns  ecdesJ^  multos  per  armoH 

R*!gnantibus  Jaoobo  ct  ^'arolo  Vicarii, 

Gravia,  diserti,  docti^  lahoriosi ; 

Dein  propter  res  sacras  in  patri^  miaere  tnrbataSr 

Novia  aedibae  iii  novo  orlw  tpiflesitia, 

Bccleaia?  priniarittJ  R>atonin>  Nov-Anglorum 

Nomen  hoc  veuerabLle 

In  Cottoni  honorcm  d(?diit^ntia, 

Uaque  ftd  finew  vita)  sniaina  laude 

8ummA^ue  iji  rebns  torn  himjiinia  qiiam  divinis  ancioritate^ 

Paatoris  et  tloutoria  ; 

Amiis  ccxxv  p<iat  migrationom  ojns  poractis, 

Prognati  ejus  civeaque  Boatonienaea  Aisericani 

A  fratrihus  An^licis  ad  hoc  ptum  munua  provocatt. 

No  viri  eiimii  tiomcn 

Utriusque  orbis  desiderii  et  decoris 

Diutins  a  temple  nobili  exularct, 

In  quo  per  tot  annos  oracula  divina 

Dihgenter  docte  sancteque  enuntiavisaet, 

Hoc  sacellum  restaurandum  et  banc  tabulam  ponendam 

Anno  salutis  recuperatw  cio.ioocxjxv. 

Libenter  grate  curaverunt. 


THE  BOLLES'  FAMILY. 


(P.  197.) 


The  Battle  of  Alton  was  fought  in  1641,  not  1643,  as  stated  in  this  note.  A 
brass  plate  in  Winchester  Cathedral  records  this  member  of  the  Bolles'  family  as 
having  been  named  Richard,  not  John,  and  gives  his  epitaph  at  length.  There  was 
a  Richard  Bolles, — probably  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who  was  slain  at  Alton, — 
who  was  Rector  of  Whitnash  in  Warwickshire  in  1689,  when  he  was  eighty-four 
years  of  age. — See  Notes  and  Queries,  July  26y  1856,  p.  65. 
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UNITARIAN  CONGREGATION. 

(P.  205.) 

Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  in  his  MS.  account  of  various  congregations  in  England,* 
says,  "  A  new  church  was  formed  in  the  town  (Boston)  upon  the  principles  of  the 

Universalists,  Feb.  24th,   1802 "     "After   prayer,   thirteen   men   and  five 

women  agreed  to  unite  together  in  church  fellowship,  and  consented  to  elect  their 
brother,  John  Platts,  for  pastor.  Monday,  April  9th,  was  set  apart  for  his  public 
ordination ;  when  Mr.  Vidler  stated  the  nature  of  Christian  liberty,  the  right  of 
dissent,  and  the  personality  of  religion.  The  address  to  Mr.  Platts  was  from  2  Tim. 
iv.  5  ;  and  Mr.  Wright  of  Wisbeach  preached  to  the  church  from  1  Thess.  v.  12, 13. 
Mr.  Platts  made  no  confession  of  faith." 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  of  Boston.  See  pp.  205,  233, 
and  234. 


THE  GUILD-HALL. 
(P.  236.) 


It  is  erroneously  stated  that  "  the  paneled  parapet  on  the  south  side  of  the  gable 
yet  remains  in  nearly  a  perfect  state."  This  was  the  case  in  1819,  but  it  is  now 
entirely  removed.  The  engraving  was  not  executed  until  after  the  description  was 
prepared  for  the  press ;  and  although  the  author  noticed  the  alteration,  he  omitted 
making  the  necessary  correction  in  the  letter-press :  for  this  he  apologises. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 
(P.  239.) 


A  class-room  was  erected  in  1856  at  the  southern  end  of  the  school.  Being 
exactly  similar  in  dimensions  and  in  architectural  details  to  the  entrance-porch  at 
the  northern  end,  it  renders  the  building  more  uniform,  and  materially  improves  its 
appearance,  whilst  it  greatly  facilitates  the  scholastic  arrangements  of  the  institution. 
The  class-room  was  erected  by  the  Charity  Trustees  at  a  total  cost  of  about  160/. 


POND  GARTH. 

(P.  255.) 


Pond  Garth  is  mentioned  in  the  Corporation  Records  as  renting  in  1546  for 
2*.  8c?.,  and  as  having  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Priory  of  St.  Catherine  at 
Lincoln. 


In  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  RedcroM  Street,  London. 
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GENERAL  BAPTIST  CONGREGATION. 
(K  2590 


The  Protestant  Dissenters'  burial-ground  in  White  Horse  Lane  («e  p,  259),  u 
stated,  at  p*  262.  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Mr,  John  Saul  This  is,  we  belieye, 
incorrect ;  it  was  given,  we  are  told,  by  Mr.  Robert  Barlow. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Presbyterians  were  efitablishexl  in  Boston  sood  after 
1662,  or  about  seventy  years  earlier  than  we  have  stated  at  p.  263.  It  ia,  therefore, 
very  probable  that  they,  and  not  tlie  General  Bapti^^t?,  occupied  the  "  Old  Meeting 
ITonae*'  in  Spain  Lane  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  as  there  ia 
no  account  of  any  Pre^^  byte  nan  place  of  worship  previous  to  173S,  whilst  a  Baptist 
meeting -house  is  mentioned  as  situated  in  the  Deal-yard^  Wide  Bargate,  about  that 
date.  The  Baptist  is,  undoubtedly,  the  older  congregationj  since  the  MS,  collections 
of  Mr.  Walteu  Wilson  (in  Dr,  Williams'  library)  state,  that  the  society,  then  a 
email  one,  met  in  a  private  houw  in  1653;  tbe  oldest  possible  date  of  a  Presbyterian 
w)ciety  in  Boston  is  16(>2  {see  the  immediately  following  account  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation).  Mr.  Wilson^s  MS.  furnishes  some  additions  to  the  account  of  the 
General  Baptists'  Congregation  given  at  pp.  261  and  262,  It  states  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Grant  ham  became  pastor  of  this  congregation  in  1656.  This  conflicts, 
however,  with  other  statements,  which  represent,  that  although  he  was  baptised, 
and  became  unitod  to  the  G<*ncral  Baptist  Congregation  at  Boston  in  1653,  he 
continvicd  to  reside  at  Halton,  where  he  was  ordained  pastor  in  1656,  and  laboured 
assiduously,  preaching  therej  and  in  tbe  neighbouring  villages. *  Mr.  Wilson  states 
that  Mr*  Grantham  was  pastor  of  the  Boston  congregation  until  1686,  when  be  left 
Lincolnshire  and  went  to  Norwich.  The  society  in  Boston^  Mr.  Wilson  adds^  had 
no  settled  pastor  from  1686  until  1715,  when  Dr.  Hall  was  apiwinted,  Mr.  RobSKis, 
whose  name  at  p,  262  immediately  succeeds  Mr.  Giuuvthaii's,  being  pastor  at 
Gosbcrton,  and  officiated  at  Bo.^ton  only  occasionally,  and  was  styled  by  the  latter 
congregation  "  our  elder."  The  MS.  collections  of  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  also  in  Dr. 
Williams*  library,  state,  that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Goode  in  1751,  the  church  was 
without  a  pastor  for  twelve  years,  that  Mr.  Durance  preached  to  the  congregation, 
but  was  never  ordained  pastor.  This  MS.  also  states  that  although  Mr.  Willlui 
Thomson  was  ordained  pastor  in  September  1762,  he  did  not  remove  to  Boston 
until  1764. 


I 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CONGREGATION. 


(P.  263.) 


Some  MSS.  collections  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library  afford  the  means  of  materially 
correcting  and  extending  the  account  given  of  this  congregation,  at  p.  263. 

In  Mr.  Walter  Wilson's  "  MS.  account  of  various  Congregations  in  England^ 
among  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists"  it  is  stated,  " the  Presby- 
terian Congregation  at  Boston  is  of  early  date,  though  the  precise  time  of  its  forma- 
^tion  is  not  now  known.     It  is  ascertained,  however,  to  have  existed,  circa  1662, 
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and  was,  probably,  formed  soon  after  the  general  ejection."  Dr.  Calamt  says,^  *'  A 
Mr.  Anderson  was  the  ejected  or  silenced  minister  in  this  town*  (Boston) ;  he  was  a 
very  pious  man,  and  a  good  and  effective  preacher.  He  was  Congregational  in  his 
principles ;  it  is  not  known  whether  any  of  his  hearers  adhered  to  him  after  his 
ejection;*  but,"  adds  Mr.  Wilson,  "it  is  probable  that  by  his  preaching  and 
labours  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Nonconformity  in  Boston,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued until  the  present  day."  Upon  *^  the  indulgence,**  in  1672,  Mr.  Thomas 
Spademan  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Society  in  Boston.  Mr.  Spade- 
man was  bom  at  Rotherham,  and  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  he  after- 
wards held  the  living  of  Authorpe,  in  the  isle  of  Axholme,  in  tliis  county ;  he  was 
ejected  thence  for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  declined  tiiing  the  Oxford  oath  in 
1665 ;  his  loyalty  and  peaceable  behaviour  enabled  him  to  live  unmolested  at 
Authorpe  until  his  removal  to  Boston,  where  he  was  generally  esteemed  for  his  piety 
and  moderation.  He  died  at  Boston  in  1678,  being  held  in  great  repute  for  his 
learning,  diligence,  and  charity.  It  does  not  appear  who  was  minister  at  Boston 
from  1678  to  1687 ;  but  Dr.  Calamt  says,*  "Mr.  Willla.m  Pbll  was  called  to  the 
Presbyterian  Congregation  in  the  latter  year.  Mr.  Pell  was  ejected  from  Great 
Staunton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  1662  ;  he  afterwards  preached  several  years 
in  the  north  of  England,  not,  however,  without  much  trouble,  on  account  of  his 
nonconformity.  He  was  then  sheltered  from  persecution  in  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's 
family,  and  preached  publicly  at  Tattershall,  until  his  removal  to  Boston,  where  he 
remained  until  1694,  when  he  was  appointed  colleague  to  Dr.  Gilpin  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Francis  Keeling  is  mentioned,  in  1698,  as  the  next  minister  at 
Boston ;  he  probably  succeeded  Mr.  Pell  in  1694.  The  congregation  was  then  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Keeling  died  in  Boston,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Mr.  Robert  Smalley  succeeded  Mr.  Keeling ;  he  preached  at  Boston  only  a  short 
time,  and  then  removed  to  another  congregation.  Mr.  George  Ault^  was  the  next 
minister  in  succession ;  he  settled  in  Boston  in  1703,  and  remained  pastor  of  tho 
congregation  until  his  death  in  September  1733.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gilbert 
succeeded  Mr.  Ault,  2d  June,  1734,  and  was  pastor  at  Boston  until  his  death, 
September  7,  1745.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Andrew  Kippis,  whose  ministry 
commenced  August  31,  1746,  and  terminated  August  4,  1750.  The  succeeding 
ministers  were  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Radclifle,  Dr.  Nicholas  Clayton,  and  the  Rev. 
Michael  Underhill,^  who  succeeded  Dr.  Clayton,  April  10,  1763.  Neither  Mr.  Wil- 
son's nor  Mr.  J.  Thompson's  MSS.  connect  the  Rev.  William  Wright,  who  is  men- 
tioned at  p.  263,  with  this  congregation. 


THE  ESCUTCHEON  OF  ARMS  AT  THE  VICARAGE  IN  BOSTON. 

(Page  302.) 

Although  Fuller,  when  he  published  his  Church  History,  did  not  know  what 
were  the  arms  borne  by  either  Cirencester  or  Bardney  Abbey,  they  have  since  been 
ascertained.  There  is  no  possible  connexion  between  the  former  and  the  town  or 
neighbourhood  of  Boston;  and  the  arms  of  Bardney  Abbey,  as  given  by  Cole  from 

>  Vol.  ii.  p.  456.  I        *  Vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

'  This  was  the  Rey.  Bankes  Anderson,  of  vrhori 
mention  is  made  at  page  173.  He  was  Mayor's 
chaplain  in  1651,  and  was  called  preacher  in  1652. 

^  He  died  at  Boston  in  September  1668,  when  he 
was  described  as  ''sometime  one  of  the  ministers   I       '  Erroneously  called  Lfrt  at  page  263 
of  this  parish." — Church  Register. 


So  according  to  Mr.  Wilson's  MS. ;  but  in  the 
MS.  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Thompson  (also  in  Dr. 
Williams's  Library)  he  is  called  the  Rev.  George 
Holt, 
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ft  roll  <iated  1512»  have  no  rosembl&nco  whaU>ver  to  those  upon  the  oak  panel  i 
vlcaragoJ  **  Ttio  arms  of  Bardaey  Abbey  were,  sable,  a  crosier  In  pale  between 
two  crowns  towarda  the  cbief,  being  run  tliruiigh  an  amulet  towartk  tbc  top,  or,  and 
aauake  enwrapped  at  the  bottom  arjyr."*  The  conventual  ^nl  of  Banlneywafi  a 
crujds  paitt*  inier  fuur  llorns  bt^ing  tlio  arms  of  Oswald,  King  of  Nortbunil>erland,  to 
whom  lliit*  abl>t*y  wua  dtJicatt'ib* 

A*  tlK^  amis  of  all  the  ntttn^d  ablx^^y^  and  bishopric*  arc  now  known,  it  is  cltar, 
that,  independent  of  intyrTjal  evitU^nce*  the  arms  in  quo8tjon  must  by  a  pttsonai  coat, 
very  probably  belonging  to  finnicT  person  connected  with  the  Abbc^y  ik  St.  Maty  at 
York/  who  was  a  Iwnefactor  to  tht.-  church  or  viearaj**.'-hoiifle  at  Boslon*  It  ia  not 
unlikely  that  the  pike  and  r'mg^  on  the  feswe  jii  the  nhield  had  a  punnituf  allusion  to 
tht  name  of  Pickering  or  Pi^jfot.  Several  families  of  the  furmi-r  name  n-^ide<]  in  the 
fouitv^enth  and  fifteenth  4^^utune««  The  family  of  Pigott  bore^  GuU^s,  a  fease 
ftrgent  between  three  bLcantj^. 


THE  RIVER  WITHAM,  CALLED  WIMA,  Ac- 
IP.  3530 

DoGpij.E,  at  j>ago  1 99  of  hie  work  on  EttAnnkmrnt^  mentions  "  the  wBt^ 
to  certain  lands  in  Boston,"  as  part  of  the  boundary  of  tJic  Hante-Hundred  or  Hol- 
land Fen  in  1240.  In  tlu?  Hficita  de  f/ao  Uarrafito,  page  427,  1281,  the  Witham 
is  called  the  Wymi?.     (See  puges  212*  332,  and  620  of  tliis  volume.) 


CHAET  OF  BOSTON  DEEPS. 

(P.  367.) 

It  is  a  cunoua  fact,  that  until  within  a  very  few  years  there  did  not  exist  any 
correct  chart  of  Boston  Deeps  and  the  Wash  ;  and  the  c:^n trance  int^  the  estnary,  for 
want  of  a  correct  knowlt'dge  of  the  sand-bankiri  and  chajuiels  within  it>  was  deemed 
BO  dangerous,  that  ship.'*  on  their  voyage  along  the  coait  always  carefully  avoided  it ; 
choosiojL',  in  stret>i^  of  weather,  to  run  back  to  Yarmouth  Roads  or  the  LIuinber,  the 
nearest  anchorages  north  or  stout b,  or  sometitnes  even  preferred  the  danger  of 
going  on  shore  to  facing  the  supposed  certain  destruction  which  would  ensue^  if 
cauglit  in  Boston  l>eeps  in  heavy  weather.  When  harbours  of  refuge  were  pro- 
jected, thf/  neigUTmurhood  of  Wainrfeet  or  Skegness  was  pointed  out  to  Government 
aa  a  suitable  locality  for  oni\  It  was,  however,  then  beheved  by  some  intelligent 
gentlemen  in  Boston,  that  the  Deeps  were  a  natur&l  harboui^  of  refuge  of  the  very 
best  deiirription,  stid  a  survey  of  the  Deeps  was  undertaken  by  the  lat«  Mr>  Joux 


^  Rf^try  o/ihf  Honuvr  of  Rifhmaudf  Appendix, 
p.  371, 
'  Colk's  MSS.,  vol,  SYiii.  \K  6, 
'  .Sf e  T  A  N  jf  K  »S  A'o/  itia  Mamisiifa ,  Hnd  W  i  l  M  s'  s 
\ijilriit  AbUn,  vol,  i.  Appendix,  p.  54. 

*  The  nrm*  of  5U  MnryN  Abhev  ftt  York  were,— 


"  Arsfrnt,  h  croaa  rules,  a  krv  in  ttc  fiwt  i^iuutcr. 
to  tht  WQtrc  of  the  ctosi^,  b  kiiiif  iq  o  circle,  id  hi* 
roljtii,  with  lua  aceptrt  and  mouiid,  wfftriag  &  danl 
CHp,  Dot  a  (TDWn."^FuH.Ra*i*  CKwrck  Hitieryt 
p.  ^0.1, 
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GiLDON  at  his  sole  cost.  He  was  fortunate  in  finding  two  Boston  pilots  (Solomon 
Hackford  and  William  Read)  who  were  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  assist  him ; 
and  during  three  successive  seasons  these  two  intrepid  men  cruised  manj  thousand 
miles  in  an  open  boat,  and  sounded  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  Wash,  and  took  the 
bearings  of  every  sand-bank  and  channel.  The  completion  of  the  chart  justified 
Mr.  Gildon's  surmises,  and  proved  that  the  entrance  of  the  Deeps  is  easy  of  access 
at  almost  all  states  of  the  tides,  to  ships  of  large  tonnage ;  and  at  this  time  Boston 
Deeps  are  as  industriously  sought  during  stormy  weather,  as  they  were  formerly 
most  carefully  avoided,  and  they  are  now  deemed  one  of  the  safest  anchorages  on 
the  coast.  Mr.  Gildon  paid  the  whole  expense  of  engraving  and  printing  the  first 
thousand  copies  of  the  chart,  which  he  gave  to  the  two  pilots.  A  desire  to  award 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  induces  us  to  place  upon  record  the  names  of 
Mr.  Gildon  and  his  meritorious  assistants.  Every  trader  between  London  and  the 
north  will  thankfully  acknowledge  the  important  service  they  have  rendered  to  the 
shipping  interest.     Mr.  Gildon  died  in  1856. 


THE  TILNEY  FAMILY. 

(P.  374.) 


Elizabeth  Tilney  first  married  to  Sir  Humphrey  Bourchier,  and  afterwards  to 
Thomas  Howard,  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  died  about  1507.  Her  son,  by  her 
second  marriage,  was  Thomas,  afterwards  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  bom 
about  1470.— Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 


GEORGE  RIPLEY. 

(P.  389.) 


We  have  lately  seen  a  statement,  that  George  Ripley  was  born  at  Ripley,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  that  he  was  related  to  the  families  of  Ripley,  Yversel,  Bradley,  Wil- 
loughby,  Watterton,  Fleming,  and  Tailbois.  His  discovery  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone  is  dated  in  1470. 


JOHN  THORY. 

(P.  403.) 


Wood  says,  "  whether  John  Thory  (who  was  the  son  of  John  Thorius,  Doctor  of 
Physic),  who  entitles  himself  BalUolemtu  Flandres,  and  was  bom  in  London,  and 
matriculated  at  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  1st  October,  1586,  aged  eighteen,  was  of 
kin  to  the  Thories  of  Boston  and  Ligoldmills,  in  Lincolnslure,  and  who  lived 
there  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  I  know  not." 

AthetuB  Oxan.  vol.  i.  p.  625. 
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ADDITIONS   AND   COaRECTlONi^ 


JOHN  COTTON- 

(P.  416.) 

Wd  find  tha  following  statcmeDts  in  connexioa  with  tb^  lite  of  Mr..  Cotton: — 
Samuel  Winter,  D*D,^  afterwards  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  after  he 
left  Cambridge,  went  to  Boston  in  Linrolns^hire,  where  he  lived  under  the  ministry 
of  the  learned  John  Cotton  j  out  of  whose  family,  after  some  time,  he  married 
Mrs*  Anne  Beeston  (Bestoe),  a  gentlewoman  of  good  extraction,  and  one  that  had  a 
considerable  portion  ;  the  match  being  one  of  Mr.  Cotton's  contrivance*  After  his 
marriage,  and  some  continuance  with  his  wife,  in  Mr.  Cofton's  family,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  niinisti*yj  and  n^mo^ed  to  a  small  living  at  Woodbarrow, 
near  Nottingham,  and  from  thence  to  Cotlingham,  near  Hull,  where  his  wife  died^ 
leaving  him  with  five  sons.  He  then  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Weaver,  and,  in 
16^0,  he  went  to  Ireland ;  he  died  at  South  la  Henham  (?),  in  the  connty  of  Rui* 
Iwid,  Dec*  29,  1666*— Mujdletow's  Biag.  Evangeticti^  vol.  in,  p,  395,  '" 


(P*42L) 

Robert  Baily,  minister  at  Glftsgow,  was  an  earnest  theological  opponent 
Mr,  Cotton,  and  in  the  preface  (page  2)  to  his  Deferisive  from  tfie  Errors  of  d£ 
TimeSy  published  in  4to.,  1655,  says,  "  I  do  not  deny,  that  Mr.  Cotton  hath^  and 
ever  hath  had,  since  first  I  heard  of  his  way,  so  high  an  estimation  in  my  mind^  that 
I  do  prefer  him  to  all  my  oppositea  (opponents),  and  h*^artily  wish  all  diiferencea 
between  him  and  me  were  so  fairly  composed,  that  with  him  I  might  stand  no  more 
in  terms  of  any  considerable  opposition*" 

Mr.  Baily  further  say.n,  at  page  18,  "  Mr.  Cotton's  first  letter  from  New  England 
to  his  friends  at  Boston  was  *lo  separate  from  the  congregation  there,  not  from 
their  errors  alone,  but  even  from  their  sacraments  and  public  prayers,''  which  he 
acknowledges  himBclf  had  never  done/* 


Kev*  SAMTTEL  WHITING, 

(P*  430*) 

In   1649,  Oliver  Cromwell  applied  to  New  England  to  send  miBsionanea  to 

Ireland*  A  reply  was  given  to  this  apphcation,  dated  31st  (lOth  month)  March, 
1650f  by  *' certain  ministers  and  others,"  in  which  they  ask  for  further  information, 
**  hoping,  that  as  we  came  by  a  call  of  God  to  serve  him  here;  so,  if  the  Lord's  mind 
shall  clearly  appear  to  give  us  a  sufficient  call  and  encouragement  to  remove  to 
Ireland,  to  servo  the  Lord  Jesus  there^  we  shall  cheerfully  and  thankfully  embrace 
the  same,*' 

(Signed)  Peter  Bulkley,  Minister* 

,      Samuel  Whiting,  IVIinister- 
Jolm  Knowles,  Minister, 
Thomas  Cobet,  Minister, 
Daniel  Deny  son* 
John  Tuttill. 
It  is  not  known  whether  any  persons  from  New  England  settled  in  In^land  in  conse- 
qneneeof  Uromwell's  proposals* — Ellis's  Ae^^r*,  Second  Series^  voh  iii*  pp.  360,  &c 


SAMUEL   LEIGH,  ETC.  785 


SAMUEL  LEIGH. 

Samuel  Leigh  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Leigh,  of  Boston.  He  was  entered  a  com- 
moner of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1660,  aged  twenty-five 
years;  about  which  time  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled,  "  Samuelis  PrimiticB;  or,  an 
Essay  towards  a  Metrical  Version  of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms:"  London,  1661, 
8vo.  This  book  is  dedicated  to  his  father-in-law,  Charles  Potts,  Esq.  (son  to  Sir 
John  Potts,  Bart.),  who,  a  little  before,  had  married  his  mother,  Anne  Leigh.  The 
book  was  highly  praised  by  Dr.  Manton,  and  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Sanger,  chiefs  of  the 
Presbyterian  party  at  that  time.  It  was  considered  a  groat  work  for  one  so  young, 
and  written,  as  it  was,  while  suffering  sickness.  Great  tilings  were  expected  from 
him.  He  left  the  University  without  a  degree,  and  retired  to  his  patrimony;  he  was 
living  in  1686. — Wood's  AtheruB  Oxon.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  478  and  479. 


DR.  STUKELEY. 

(P.  437.) 


"  Dr.  Stukeley,  whose  pencil  was  as  ready  as  his  fancy,  was  lively — a  circum- 
stance which,  while  it  puts  us  on  our  guard  as  to  his  fidelity,  pleases  us  in  the  reflec- 
tion on  his  design,  and  should  animate  others  to  follow  his  example.  The  pencil  is 
as  essential  as  the  pen  to  illustrate  anti(iuities." 

Gough's  Anecdotes  of  British  Topography^  Preface,  p.  xxix. 


DR.  ANDREW  KIPPIS. 

(P.  447.) 

Dr.  Kippis  was  bom  at  Nottingham,  28th  March,  1725.  Dr.  Abraham  Rers, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kippis,  says,  "  He  was  descended,  both  by  father 
and  mother's  side,  from  ejected  ministers — his  father's  ancestor  was  named  Eling, 
his  mother's  Ryther;  both  are  recorded  with  respect  by  Dr.  Calamy."  A  list  of 
twenty-five  publications,  by  Dr.  Kippis,  is  annexed  to  Dr.  Rees'  sermon,  which  was 
preached  at  the  meeting-house  in  Princes  Street,  Westminster,  18th  October,  1795. 
Mr.  Kippis,  of  Kirton,  is  mentioned  in  Thompson's  MS.  Collections  for  the  History 
of  Dissenting  Congregations,  vol.  i.  (in  Dr.  Williams'  Library),  as  being  a  relation 
of  Dr.  Kippis,  and  a  member  (in  1776)  of  Mr.  Underbill's  congregation  at  Boston. 


ADDIT10K&  AND  CORHKCTIOSS- 


FREISTON. 

(P.  523.) 

The  Wcak^an  M<*thmlhl9  oiv£*tod  a  chapel  in  tliie  parish  m  1822 ;  It  l^^^  contain 
n\  2f)0  p^rsods.     Tht^To  wcro  (in  lH5tJ)  st^venty-fivc  childrtMi  ui  &ttcndatice  al 

SiibHulfk  :5rhr>oh 

.  ohap^^l  wju*  ereotetl  near  Freiston  shore,  m  1838,  by  Uio  PriiDttivi?  Methodists, 

;h  will  art^ommodate  flhi>ut  sixty  jwrsona ;  there  were  ten  children  altendiDg  the 

day  school  attached  to  the  chapel  in  1856. 


BUTTI 


:K, 


I 


i  cliapcl  waii  erected  liere  in  1815,  hy  the  Wesley  an  Methodists;  it  will  seat  a 
gn^f^ation  of  about   180  p^rraons ;  112  children  attended  the  Sabbath  schW  in 

;6, 


LEAKE. 
(P.  692.) 


The  Piimitive  MethotUstA  built  a  chapel  in  I^akc  in  1839;  it  will  aceommodak- 
186  persons,  and  115  Sunday  scholars  attended  in  1856. 

New  Leake  is  that  portion  of  the  East  Fen  which  was  allotted  to  Leake  parish  at 
the;  inclosure.  A  number  of  liouses  liave  been  erected  there,  and  a  chapel  witli  a 
Sunday  school  attached,  by  the  Wesley  an  Methodists. 


WRANGLE. 
(P.  613.) 

There  is  a  chapel  here  which  was  erected  in  1838  by  the  Primitive  Methodists; 
it  will  contain  ninety  persons.  The  Sunday  school  attached  had  fifty  scholars  in 
attendance  in  1856.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
villages  in  the  hundred.  Particulars  respecting  them  were  applied  for  to  the 
officials  ;  but  had  not  been  furnished  when  we  put  these  pages  to  press. 

The  Manor  of  Wrangle  (see  page  599)  was  purchased  in  1856,  with  upwards  of 
700  acres  of  the  estate,  by  Charles  Swain,  Esq.,  of  Wrangle. 


MOUNT    PLEASANT,   ETC.  787 

MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

(P.  641.) 

This  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Boston;  its  site  is  part  of  the  parochial  allotment 
in  the  West  Fen.  Mount  Pleasant  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  West  Fen  and 
Medlam  Drains,  and  adjoins  Carrington.  The  junctions  of  di*ains  were  considered 
to  be  eligible  sites  for  building  upon,  and  the  land  in  their  proximity  was  generally 
sold  in  building  lots.  Hence  the  origin  of  many  of  the  small  townships  or  places 
in  tlie  inclosed  fens. 


BORING  FOR  WATER,  1826. 
(P.  672.) 


Public  attention  was  very  earnestly  called  to  the  subject  of  procuring  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  by  the  very  dry  summer  of  1826.  The  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  in  that  year  formed  a  period  of  nearly  unbroken 
sultry  drought,  and  the  water  at  Boston  was  not  only  deficient  in  quantity,  but  very 
unwholesome  in  quality.  A  writer  of  the  day  states,  *'  The  distress  became  most 
urgent,  and,  independent  of  the  immediate  inconveniences,  the  ravages  of  disease 
were  feared.  The  ponds  dried  up,  the  river  was  reduced  to  a  dyke,  navigation 
impeded,  and  the  parching  sun  still  powerful  in  its  heat."  The  question  naturally 
arose,  "By  what  means  will  a  repetition  of  this  grievance  be  best  avoided  ?"  A 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  16th  of  September,  at  which  a  letter  from 
John  Wilks,  Esq.,  addressed  to  the  Town-clerk,  was  read.  This  letter  referred  to 
a  report  made  by  Mr.  John  Goodb,  a  civil  engineer  of  considerable  experience, 
respecting  "the  practicability  of  obtaining  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  spring  water  at 
Boston,  by  the  process  of  boring."  Mr.  Goode  stated  his  confident  opinion  that 
such  a  supply  might  be  procured ;  and  Mr.  Wilks  expressed  his  willingness  to  test 
that  opinion  by  making  the  attempt  at  his  own  expense.  The  experiment  was 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Corporation,  but  the  result  was  unsuccessful,  as  has 
been  stated  at  page  672.  Mr.  Goode  thought  the  attempts  made  in  1746  and  1783 
had  failed  through  a  deficiency  of  practical  knowledge  in  Messrs.  Partridge  and 
Naylor,  and  their  not  possessing  adequate  instruments  for  boring.  He  also  thought 
"  that  George  Naylor  was  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  spring  when  he  reached  the  depth 
at  which  he  stopped  (478  feet  8  J  inches),  and  that  if  a  few  feet  lower  had  been 
bored,  and  the  wet  silt  properly  managed,  an  ample  supply  of  water  would  have 
been  obtained." 

The  meeting  held  at  Boston  on  the  16th  September,  1826,  unanimously  accepted 
Mr.  Wilks'  offer,  and  the  boring  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  a  person 
named  Boxall,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  well  in  the  Market-place,  where,  at  about 
sixteen  feet  below  the  surface,  traces  of  a  paved  road  were  discovered.  This  attempt 
proving  unsuccessful,  the  boring  was  renewed  in  another  place  under  the  superin- 
tendenco  of  Messrs.  Tuxford,  as  is  stated  at  page  673  ;  but,  although  the  depth  of 
572  feet  was  reached — being  more  than  ninety- three  feet  lower  than  Naylor  had 
}>enetrated — the  experiment  was  unsuccessful. 


GENERAL  INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS. 


''Abstinemcv  from  meat''  proclaimed  and  or- 
dered  (1559),  66. 

Admiralty,  Judges  of  the,  459 ;  Charter  of  Jmis- 
diction  (1568),  67 ;  profits,  &c.,  67,  69. 

Adventurers'  Cut,  or  New  Hammond  Beck,  266. 

Agricultural  product  in  the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck 
(1297),  45. 

Agriculture  of  the  district :  a  great  change  taken 
place  within  thirty-five  years ;  improved  methods 
of  drainage ;  the  district  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  a  survey  taken  of  each ;  great  improvement 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  roads, 
&c.,  691 ;  diminished  number  of  small  farmers 
and  freeholders,  from  the  absorption  of  small 
farms,  and  the  evil  arising  therefrom,  693. 

Agriculture  in  the  Fen  district  encouraged  by  the 
Romans,  8. 

Agues :  increase  of  those  complaints  when  the  Fens 
were  first  inclosed,  and  subsequent  disappear- 
ance, 639. 

Alderman :  order  respecting  the  funeral  of  one 
(1604),  164 ;  aldermen,  303 ;  aldermen's  widows, 
303;  aldermen's  wives  called  alderesses,  note, 
185. 

Ale  and  beer :  Lincoln  and  other  beer  brewed  out 
of  town  (1586),  212 ;  regulations  for  the  sale 
and  price  of  (1547, 1568, 1577, 1590,  and  1651), 
303 ;  ale  made  from  oats  (1597),  fio/tf,  342, 
343. 

Alfred,  King,  and  the  Danes,  22. 

Algar,  Earl,  21,  549,  note, 

Algarchurch  or  Algarkirk :  doubts  respecting  the 
origin  of  its  name,  note,  549. 

Alienations  and  leases  of  Erection  property,  276. 

Almshouses  in  St.  John's  Row,  241. 

Alvingham  Priory,  61,  64,  254. 

Anne's,  St.,  Church,  Cross,  Lane,  &c.,  263. 

Anthony's  Gowt,  on  the  Witham,  361. 

Antiquities  found  when  the  church  was  repaired 
(1852),  191 ;  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
300. 

Antiquarian  coffee-house,  Boston,  227. 

Apostle,  the,  or  Postills'  Guild,  154. 

Apprentice  first,  recorded,  Henry  Clay,  306. 

'*  Arbours  built  before  the  Mayor's  door  at  May- 
day "  (1660),  303. 

Archer  Lane,  old  house  in,  212. 


Area  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Boston,  104. 

Armed  association,  Boston,  99. 

Arms,  ancient  escutcheon  of,  in  the  vicarage,  302, 

781. 
Armour,  ancient,  49,  50,  51. 
Arms  ordered  to  be  provided,  50,  51. 
Armtree  Fen :  claim  of  the  Corporation  of  Boa- 
ton  (1606,  &c.),  622,  623  ;  manor  of  Armtree, 

622. 
Ascension,  Guild  of  the,  154. 
Assembly-rooms,  227. 
Assessments    weekly,   made    by  the  Parliament 

(1643),  83. 
Athenaeum  building  (erected  1855,  1856),  220, 

221 ;  history  of  the  institution,  220. 
Atmospheric  phenomena  :  small  quantity  of  rain 

which  fell  in  the  district,  690. 
Augustine  Friary,  Boston,  64  ;  foundation,  site, 

and  history.  111,  112  ;  Friar's  pasture,  247. 

Bag  and  bullets  presented  to  the  Mayor  at  May- 
day, 304. 

Bakers'  Company,  159. 

Ballasting  of  ships  claimed  by  the  Corporation 
(1640),  343;  leased  (1708),  343. 

Baptisms  in  Boston  (1560-1864),  105,  106;  cu- 
nous  order  respecting  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism (1648),  165. 

Baptists'  Chapel  in  the  Deal-yard,  207 ;  in  Spain 
Lane,  230. 

Independent :  chapel  in  Heslam  Alley  oc- 
cupied by  them,  259. 

General :  history  of  the  congregation,  suc- 
cession of  pastors,  &c.,  260-262 ;  building  for- 
merly occupied  by  them  in  Skirbeck  Quarter, 
267  ;  early  history  of  the  congregation,  780. 

Particular t  Salbm  Chapel :    succession  of 

ministers,  &c ,  270. 

Ebenbzer  Chapel,  270. 

Ante-ptBdo  BaptUts  (1709),  105 ;  Anab^qt- 

tUtt,  105,  473. 

Barbers'  Row,  63,  226. 

Barbridge  Street,  206;  Bar-ditch,  44,  note,  207  ; 
Barbridge,  207,fio/e,211. 

Bardyke  in  South-End,  238,241. 

Bargate  (1544),  63 ;  causeways  in  (repaired  1622), 
206. 


) 


GICNKKAL    INDEX    OF    fiUBJ£CTS* 


Lbb^y  aiitl  dihut.  Git  ^^*  ^^■ 
rlmgN  Abbot  oft  itntf,  &H,  61,  G4. 
ron,  Pet«r,  M.D.t  bi(igr«|>bk-AL  skutrb  of^  and 
jocouut  of  his    family  aad  Jesceni]aTit«t    131, 
134. 

■iholoiDtfw'*,  St-,  Priory  of,  in  London,  6L 
;fiB  and  UnrdiritA,  2^8, 

tcotiB  in  the  \Vitham  (l&BO)^  72;  rtii-A  uf 
^Boconogc,  310 ;  lUrvej  of  btioy«  and  beacuns 
(U71)t  Bo^*-,  364. 

a4*ratn,  277i  288;  Bead«man'«  Ui*p,  strdoti*, 
c,  li30>  and  fu>/f . 
m  empLiji^d  m  grinding  com  (1601),  76, 
1^  colonists  in  Etx^laod  dt'JcrilKd  by  Cnuirf  3. 
..  publiC'hoiUH^  in  JJdLrgntc  (lSfi4),  20G ;  En  the 
Mark<^t-pla<;t:,  225.  226. 

Lnington ;    dtrivation   of  the   name,    533,    and 
noie,'  Domesday  accoant,  533^  biatoHcal  no* 
(ice*  from  tbc  L-outiutjat*  533,  &c.  i  grant  of 
ufeekly  market  (1276),  531 ;  agricultural  «tock 
and  produce  in  1297,  534  \  pla^t  in  Deiting- 
ton  (^fr<fo   1581),  536^  crorioua  description  of 
t  hou§*  tbere  (1640),  537  i    burial  of  an  ei. 
BominiinLcatcd  pcnon  (1725),  537  ;  hiatory  and 
;ftccut    of  the    Manor  from   1236,    537i    the 
Lurcb.  d««ription  of,  533,  539,  540  ;  Holle»' 
hurch  Notes,  540  j  vicar*,  rectors,  Ac,  541  ; 
.Jvowson*  542 ;  rbantry  of  the  BIctised  Marj, 
542,  5-J3;  families  of  I3eil,  Heiiin^ton,  Darby, 
Friskney,  PMckhsmc3.H,  Sibsey,  \VL'£tiand,  and 
Wiiweby,  54 3-54 G ;  entfnt  of  ^ariftb^  popula- 
tion, &c.t  546  ;  school,  bedc^houaee,  dod  other 
-harities,  547,  51H. 
f  Une,  South  End,  23^. 
II  Boston  Auxiliary  Sodrty,  295. 
I  of  the  diiitritrt,  vtld  fowl,  &t,  675,  67li ; 
Sit  difniimtion  of  many  Tarieticif  67^  ;  bird- 
»u(»  in  th«  Withum,  367. 
BittPni,  tbft,  or  butter-bump,  676* 
BJa^'k  Sluice,  originoJly  erected  1633,  removed  in 
1H46,  1^67  1  luslory  of  drainaj^e  by  it  and  the 
South  FoTty-foot  drain,  no^e,  267,  633. 
BhH^XWt  School,  211,  2111,  &c. 
Botingbroke,  New,  63D,  640. 
Boring  for  wuter,  D7,  9a,  673,  787. 
Boston  :  snid  by  Mr,  Reynolds  to  be  on  the  tiU 
of  the  Roman  Cuui$enntt,   13^    mondittery  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danca  (870),  22-   Boston  the 
Saxon  Jkanuo,  2G ;  not  mention^^d  in  Domes- 
day, 27  \  included  with  Skirbeck  in  tlmt  ^SuI\ey,    | 
27,   iind  jio/i?;    belonifed   to  Conou    Eari  of  i 
Richmond  in  U71,  36;  paid  more  money  tbnn    '' 
any  oth^T  town  except  London  to  the  /jviR^frne 
raised  in  1204,  38  ;  King  John's  Charter  (1204), 
3t^ ;    soke   and   fairs   held    by   Peter  de   Savoy 
^1231),  39  ;  atone  from  Lincoln  sent  to  Boston 
to  build  bouwi  witli  in  that  town  (1272),  41  ; 
thccattleinBui5tonas:^esj<ed  toa*tibsidy(1297), 
4ti  ;  manor  of  Bo^iton  on  the  west  £ide  of  the 
river,  1303;  Boston  included  in  the  pnrish  of 
Skirbcck  (eiVcn  1300),  4G;  in  1334,  H  bdongt^d 
to  the   Earl  of  Richmond,   53  ;    nmked    high 
i^tig  the  een-porti9  In  1359,  54  ;  made  a  staple 
■n  in  1369,  fif] ;  Lelai  id's  description  in  1540, 
the  town  much  rednoed  at  tbi«  time ;  ree- 
rt.  and  manor  sold  to  the  Corpora- 
^Tll.  in  15-16.  Si  ;  met,npur]itt?d    i 
"onfimied  by  Edwrtrtl  VI     , 
-nd&  granted  by  Queen 
^  condition  in    loyL 


(i9,  70;    divided  into  til  mrds  <15d6),    74:^ 

Camden* 9  description  of,  in  1586,  74  :  a  Bo«Con 
ship,  the  *' God's  Crare,''  atopptsd  '^to  takf 
Moldiens  into  Nonnaody  ""  (159 1),  75  ;  called  a 
dtfcuyed  tov^u  in  1607,  77  ;  the  whole  town  at- 
wwBcd  in  the  Hnndrrd  of  Skjrbeck  (1607),  77  ; 
and  not  to  be  assesned  more  than  Prdston,  77  ; 
town  described  in  1614,  77;  m  1G34,  79,  80; 
took  part  with  the  Parlument  against  Chsrlea  L 
(1642,  ic.),  80,  flte.  ;  correspondence  between 
the  King'i  porty  and  the  Corporation,  81; 
Boston  styled  the  **  key  of  the  Associated 
Counties'*  in  1643,  85;  irwrted  to  for  safety 
by  persons  from  a  distaiiJ^,  85;  and  vrrowded 
t^  the  Parliamentary  soldier*  in  1^44,  ^c,,  85  ; 
further  pruceediu^,  86,  87,  Ac;  retorted  to 
for  refuge  by  tbe  Parliameutarians  in  1645,  H9; 
BiMjuestrated  estates  granted  for  the  relief  of 
Boston  ID  1646,  89;  ''  diityarriiKmcd"  in  March 
1646,  89  ;  the  (teopie  treated  U^e  Bislyip  i>f 
Lincijln  rotighly  in  1646,  90;  poiiticaJ  feeling 
in  1648,  91  ;  **  watch  and  ward"  tot  the  pob- 
lie  peace  ordered  to  be  kept  io  1^5,  92  ;  Cor- 
poration remodclJL'd  by  Charles  IL  in  1662, 
93;  Boston  describr^l  by  John  Ray  in  1662, 
93;  by  Dr.  Stukdev  (1719),  96  j  great  flood 
in  1750,  97  I  Bo*ton  **  at  a  low  ebb,"  97; 
**^pulation  in  1767,  99;  indOEur«  of  HolLind 
n  (1767),  98  I  watchmen  employed  (1769^, 
;  lighting  and  watching  (1776&nd  IdOC),  9t^; 
emptj!  to  procure  a  supply  of  water  (1779 
d  1783),  98;  Paving  Act,  1792;  inelosurr  of 
J  East,  W<r*C,  and  Wi[dmore  Fens:  iron 
„.^ge  erected;  great  tide  of  1810,  99;  toll- 
CMe,  high  tide  of  1833 ;  Reform  and  Municipal 
A^rts,  101;  Miningjby  wnter-works,  102;  in- 
come and  expenditure,  103  ;  area,  p^^puiLtJoti, 
&c.,  104  \  ba|>tidm4,  marriuges,  and  funerals 
from  1560,  105;  statistka  of  health,  &e.,  106; 
visitations  of  the  plague,  influfUTii,  Ac.,  ir>7; 
orijjriaal  boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Bo^tuti, 
199  ;  did  not  exitt  as  a  separate  townj^Lip  at 
the  Conquest,  199;  gi'nend  descriptioD  of  the 
town,  200 ;  more  thin  eighty  of  the  mo^t  re* 
spectable  familita  residing  tlltre  in  1800,  had 
nut  a  representative,  by  name,  in  the  place  in 
1855,  271  \  manor  of  Boston  belonging  to  Eari 
of  Richmond,  317  ;  goods  bought  in  tlie  market 
by  ponderacionum  man%a  (1281),  332;  !ibtp 
behmging  to  Yarmotith  ^ciied  by  the  Flemm^t, 
1308 ;  restitution  to  be  mrulc  at  Boiton,  333; 
sent  ntembcra  \\i  Grjtntt  Councils  sitting  at 
Westminster  (1352  aotl  13531.  335  ;  sunk  very 
low  io  the  reign  of  Eli^abetli,  343;  gave  its 
name  to  Boston  in  New  England,  427, 

Boston;   Earls  of  Boston  ;  Nassau  faniily,  435. 

Lord  Bostoo ;  Irby  faniily,  396,  &c- 

fiotolph,  St.,  founded  bU  mouasiery  at  Ikanno 
(Bostoh)j  AD.  654,23;  Prior  of  St,  Botolph, 
47,  108  ;  Life  of  St.  Botolph,  3ti9,  Ac.  ;  S*al 
of  St,  Botol[)h's  Priory,  Colchester,  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  iiaint,  372. 

Botolpb,  Cbun^h  of  St.,  given  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Mary,  at  York  (1070),  36;  tythes  granted 
to  the  King  for  siit  years  (1288  i,  45  ;  Hectury 
sold  to  the  Corporation  by  Henry  VIIL  (1346), 
61  ;  probable  tuode  of  raising  the  money  to 
build  it,  160;  founded  in  1309,  161;  gn^t 
commerce  of  Boston  at  that  time,  and  name» 
of  ihe  principal  inerehAOtfr  in  the  neighbour 
h'^fid,   161  ;    do«mpdoti  of  ihc  old  Church  i*f 
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St.  Botolph,  by  Mr.  Place,  note,  161 ;  Stnke. 
ley's  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  present 
church,  162 ;  made  a  collegiate  church  in  1428, 
162 ;  the  advowson  granted  by  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Mary's,  York,  to  the  King  in  1478,  and 
by  him  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  1483,  and  the  rectory  appropriated  to  their 
order,  sold  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Corporation 
of  Boston  at  the  cQssolution,  the  living  then 
formed  into  a  vicarage,  162  ;  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration until  the  passage  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Bill ;  sold  to  Herbert  Ingram,  Esq.,  in 
1853 ;  notices  respecting  the  church  and  vicar- 
age from  1549  to  present  time,  from  Corpora- 
tion Records,  &c.,  163-169;  inventory  of 
jewels,  &c.,  sold  in  1552,  163;  the  church- 
plate  stolen  (1775),  166;  the  church  on  fire 
(1803),  166  ;  subscriptions  commenced  for  re- 
pairs in  1843;  Mr.  Scott's  report  respecting 
such  repairs,  167 ;  description  of  the  repairs, 
168 ;  the  church  lighted  with  gas  in  1844, 168  ; 
subscriptions  for  repairs  and  renovation,  and 
adaptation  of  the  interior,  commenced  in  1851 ; 

^'  Mr.  Place's  report  respecting  such  repairs,  168  ; 
description  of  the  repairs,  168 ;  church  opened 
on  their  completion  (1853),  169;  description 
of  the  exterior,  175-180;  period  when  church 
was  erected,  179 ;  of  the  interior,  180-188  ;  the 
organ,  186,  note;  the  library,  188,  and  note; 
the  bells,  189  ;  the  dock  and  chimes,  189 ;  re- 
pairs of  the  Founder's  Chapel  (now  the  vestry), 
189,  notes  curfew,  190  and  note;  canopies  in 
the  chancel,  777  ;  Cotton  memorial,  778. 

Botolph,  St.,  Guild  of,  115. 

Bowling-green  in  South  End  (1705),  247. 

Brand  Field,  270. 

Braziers'  and  Smiths'  Company,  159. 

Bread:  assize  of  bread  (1754  and  1760),  767; 
holy  bread  (1549),  163. 

Bridge  Street  Market-place,  226;  High  Street, 
256. 

Bridge  in  Boston,  mentioned  1554,  66 ;  1572,  70 ; 
Iron  Bridge,  erected  1806,  99 ;  repairs  of  the 
Old  Bridge,  1546-1550,  164 ;  history  of  the 
Old  Bridge,  and  bridges  firom  1142  to  1800, 
249-252 ;  new  iron  bridge,  erected  1802,  &c. ; 
described  252,  253,  and  noteit  Charity  Com- 
missioners' report  respecting  the  repairs  of  the 
bridge,  note,  275,  278. 

Bridlington,  Monastery  of,  45,  64,  212,  330. 

Briefs  read  in  Boston  Church,  757. 

Briggs',  Richard,  Charity,  279,  289. 

British  antiquities,  Celts,  &c.,  5,  363. 

Britons :  dwellings  of  the  ancient,  4 ;  funerals,  5 ; 
compared  with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  North  American  Indians,  7. 

Broad  Marsh,  the,  at  "Wormgate  End,"  211, 
212. 

"Broken  Cross,"  at  Boston  Fen  End  (1611), 
203. 

Brunaberg,  Battle  of  (934),  23. 

Brute  and  his  settlement  of  England,  2. 

Burgate,  on  the  west  side  of  the  water,  270. 

Burials  in  Boston,  from  1560,  105,  106;  burial 
of  an  excommunicated  person,  537 ;  burying 
in  woollen,  758 ;  burying-ground  of  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  259,  780;  new  burying- 
ground,  476. 

Buming-irons  in  the  Old  Gaol,  218. 

BurtcshaU,  Manor  of  (1426),  59,  464,  538,  552, 
580,  598. 


Burton  Comer  and  Burton  House,  the  latter 
called  Bamham  House  (1611),  203. 

Butchers'  Company,  159 ;  Butcher  Row  (1544), 
63  ;  history  of  the  Butchery,  218,  219. 

Butter  Cross,  223,224. 

Butterwick :  origin  of  its  name ;  description  in 
Domesday  Book,  524  ;  historical  notices  from 
1274,  524 ;  curious  tenure,  525 ;  stock  and 
agricultural  produce  (1297),  525;  church,  de- 
scription of,  &c.,  527,  528  ;  rectors,  &c.,  528; 
manor,  extent  and  population,  529  ;  Pinchbeck 
family,  529 ;  school  and  charities,  530,  786,  &c. 

Butts,  the,  in  Bargate,  200 ;   in  West  Street,  258. 

Candles,  price  of,  fixed  by  the  Corporation  (1575), 
304. 

Canoes,  &c.,  ancient,  found  in  the  Witham,  362, 
363. 

Canopies  in  chancel  of  Boston  Church,  185,  777. 

Capons,  fat,  paid  to  the  Corporation  as  part  of 
annual  rent,  304. 

Car  Dyke,  the.  9.  625. 

Carmelite  Friary,  64  ;  site,  history,  &c.,  109-111  ; 
front  on  West  Street,  257  ;  on  High  Street, 
258,  326. 

Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Company,  159. 

Carre's,  Ann,  Charity,  283,  289. 

Carrier  established  between  Boston  and  London 
(1613),  304. 

Carrington,  new  viUage  of,  640. 

Castles :  manor-houses  formerly  so  called,  39. 

Catherine,  St.,  Guild  of,  154. 

Cattle  in  the  Hundred  of  Skirbeck  (1297),  45. 

Cattle-market  in  Bargate,  history  of,  204. 

Causennse,  said  by  Mr.  Reynolds  to  have  been  on 
the  site  of  Boston,  13. 

Causeways :  narrow-paved,  were  the  ancient  roads 
round  Boston,  40,  42  ;  one  leading  from  Furth- 
End  Lane  to  the  Fens  in  1626,  257 ;  in  Skir- 
beck quarter,  267,  and  note. 

Cemetery  (new),  and  Chapels,  169 ;  description 
and  cost,  170,  note,  476. 

Chamberlain's,  Robert,  riot,  &c.,  44. 

Chamber  Row  and  the  Chequer  (1544),  63. 

Chantry  attached  to  Corpus  Christi  Guild,  134 ; 
St.  Mary's  Chantry,  furniture,  vestments,  plate, 
&C.,  141 ;  notices  of  the  Chantry  House,  156, 
240. 

Chapel  of  ease.  High  Street,  260,  277. 

Chaplains,  &c,  pay  of,  in  1377,  56. 

Charitable  bequests,  Boston,  272-283. 

Charities  lost,  relinquished,  or  suspended,  283. 

Charters :  King  John's  (1204),  38,  771 ;  Henry 
VIII.'s  (1546),  65 ;  Elizabeth's  (1568),  67  ; 
James  I.  (1604),  77;  orders  to  submit  them 
to  the  Committee  on  Charters  (1653),  92  ; 
**  they  were  boxed  up  and  sent  by  the  carrier 
to  London ;"  surrendered  under  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  to  Charles  II.  (1684),  94  ;  a  new 
Charter  granted  by  James  II.  in  1685,  94  : 
this  did  not  work  well ;  it  was  repealed  in  Oc- 
tober  1688,  and  the  old  ones  restored,  95 ;  the 
Corporation  decided  that  **  it  might  be  pre- 
judicial "  that  copies  of  the  Charters  should  be 
distributed,  95  ;  orders  respecting  (1554,  &c.), 
304 

Check'table  (1556),  304. 

Christianity,  introduction  of,  into  England,  7. 

Christian  names  in  1381  :  many — now  common 
ones — not  then  used,  58. 

Church.bells  sold  (1554),  65. 


npund  (1546)^  IGI. 
before  Parltamrnt  to  tmabtc* 
„««v  U,   __  tn«ilo  for  furh  rrpain,  mch 
*  b«ing  rtudcred  nrressury  by  trip  ppculJAr 
^.^mtUnca  of  the  pttri*h  "  (I7f>8),  Ifi5. 
vhy&M  of  St.  Botulph  too  »raaU  i  no  more 
^^ntraiA  to  Uki*  place  Lhere  (1657)^  l(i5  j  en- 
ir^fll  itid  improved  in  1774,  106. 

I  mnnaractnTcd  at  Uo^Uiii  (12D1)^ 


^mtion  petition  fur  a  clatr  upon 
,, d  into  the  town,  to  cnmblr  tbem  to 


repur  tb«  oburcb  utd  Btw|»le  (1713).  106; 
curious  regulations  respecting  cub]  (1549,  \ti9i, 
I6b\  >,  Ac,  301  ;  wuount  of  duty  on  co«l,  re- 
ceived i:!)9-l80i,  Zi9;  mland  oorI  rcoeived» 
'40,  350. 

!jh:r»'  and  lyansfaior**  Compftuy^  159. 

i^bum  Lanef  229  ;  Cockber«'  Lane  and  Cock- 

it",  229,  270. 

aitoiir  (1581),  240,  241,  and  nQift,  240, 

iton,  earlyt37  ;  butoryofit^ 323r- 

^52 ;    .  _.  k  knoim  about  it  in  ttif  fifternrb 

and  Etxter, .Tf^tuKcw,  310  :  decay rd  in  1530 1 

an  armed  vewel  procured  for  iCa  protection 
( 1073),  343  ;  caiwca  of  iu  rapid  ri»e  In  tbe 
thirteenth  century,  and  of  ita  almost  entire 
incAj  in  the  fifWenth  century,  3<7,  3<d. 
ney  Street,  market -pJaoe,  *J20  j  Couey  family^ 
u>ff  413. 

□gregationalufta*  or   Indepcndenla'  Cbuftel  in 
rrore  Street,  miuijiten,  acbooU^  Sic„  2\Sb, 
gntional  Cburcb,  itc,  in  Red  Lioti  Stteet, 
211,    See  ladependctibi. 

jlea  :    Uv  respecting    their   appointment 

1640),  759. 
**  Convcn tides  and  onlflwfiil  assembliefl  ''  (1314), 

48, 
Comoy  aaked  "to  protect  tba  aca- trade  "  (1G53), 

92. 
Cooper'a  Row,  Markct-pJace,  226. 
Cordwainer^'  Guild  or  Company,  155  j  Charter, 

Ac,  15S. 
CoHtani,  tbe,  or  Corieeni,  the  early  bihabitanU 

of  Liinroln  shire,  3. 
Com  shipped  from  Boston  to  Spnin  [  1306),  47  ; 
regi^iliitioEis  for  tlic  sale  of  corn  in  the  market 
(1552),   305  ;    com   ai>d   grain   sbiiiiH-d   from 
Boston,  1B03-Ifl54,350,  3J1  ;  Corn  market  j 
history  of  tbe  Com  Cross,  market,  Ac,  219. 
Com  Eichaiige,  erect4?d  1855,  220. 
Corporation,  Boston,   remodelled  by  Cborlea  TI. 
( 1CG3),  93  ;  the  act  for  the  reKuIation  of  Cor- 
porations (passed  lfi!^5),  101  ;  the  Corporation 
fixed  the  prirea  of  vit^tuala,  coal,  &c.,  brnught 
forwkle  (1565,  &tr.),  310,  3i2. 
Corpomtion  arm.'*,  296  ;  pewter  (15C9)  plate,  305  ^ 

regalia,  29Gh  297.  and  notfjt  .■  seals,  297,  29H, 
Corpus  Chrisri  GuihU  G  1  i  fcmndatioRj  site,  Ac., 
115;  ropiouH  f!}^trHctH  from  its  register,  from 
133rj  to  the  dissoluth^n,  116-122;  obits  kr^pt 
by  It,  122^127 ;  rental  of  Jt«  land,  &c.  (1489), 
127^132  J  history,  *nil,  and  i^ipunditure,  133, 
13J  ;  members  yth*^  hHd  public  or  offidal  posi- 
tioTis,  749 ;  the  Gitda  EcchHiuitiva  of  Boston, 
753. 

TJUB  Chrifiti  Ijme,  205. 
ection,  house  of,  1619,  Ac,.  230. 


Cotton,  Re¥-  John,  memoir  of,  bnm  U  Derby 
1585;  doubt  reapectmg  tjje  pguticular  branch 
of  the  Cotton  family  from  which  he  deaoendodt 
413;  education,  and  election  to  the  Ticarage  of 
Boston.  413;  popularity  at   Boston,  414;  Lis 
ConTematiunat  controrersy  with  Dr.Ba/on,  411; 
his  man^ft^a^   hospitaUty,  4:e.,   115;  hif   first 
wifp^s  death  in    1G3I  ;  hb  «i.-cond  marriajfe  in 
1632,416;  his  re«rgiuitioti  of  the  vicarage,  anil 
letter   to   the   Btabop   of   Lincoln,    4)7;    the 
rt^Rfions  for  \x\a  oppoaition  to  the  eer^moAiea  of 
ttc  Church,  418;  letter  to  tbe  Bi&bop  of  Liu- 
eob  riM(*ectiDg  (ffn^iW),  4)8-120;  3Jr.  Cnl- 
ton'i   Tiew   of  Church  ^tiTfmmeut,   420;  hii 
wurw  in  New  England  exhibits  a  great  alloy  of 
tbe   intolerance   and   illiberaLty  of  the  period 
and  phice,  420,  and  bo^m.  420,  421 ;  Mr.  Cot- 
ton arrived  in  New  England  1633 ;   bis  eminent 
- — deen   there,   in   both   a  dTil  and  reli|pou« 
wicity  J  Hew  of  the  first  ebunoh  in  which  he 
dated  in  America,  422 ;  his  political  opimons. 
E,  and  notr  ;  brited  to  England  {  1^2},  423 ; 
rcspondenoc  with  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1651, 
\\  death  in  1652,  423  ^  children,  and  descend - 
a  in  the  female  hne,  424  ;  bis  perauoal  ap- 
ranoe,  acquirement*,  Ac,  424  ;  hia  powerful 
ncy   in   Sew   EngUnd,   423 1  memorial   in    ^ 
(ton  church,    188,    189,    778;    notice*  of,    ■ 

ail  ohunber,  market-pbce,  IGIO,  Ac,  225^ 
^^Fate«,  or  atsesament ;  portion  paid  by  the 
ifion  of  HoUand  0^94),  >6. 

C  }ri4g;e:  aewer  from  Cow-bridge  to  Borton 
wi..  are  Maud  Foi^ter'^  Drain  waa  cut,  43  ;  known 
as  Jnbryg/^einSkirbeckiQ  1281  ;  notittfiiresjfect^ 
injit,  1310, 1472,  ajid  1569;  Richartl  WiUtam*, 
ar'YHtor  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  held  land  there  in  M 
IJ   <B,  GIG  ;  present  proprietor,  &c.,  617,  641       ■ 

Coy    Pit,  the,  222, 

Crane,  i^,  purtliiued  to  unlade  ahips  with  (IGOO), 
;i43. 

Craythome  Lane,  and  family,  229. 

Crimes  and  puniahments  {drca  1300)^  41,  42- 

Cripple  Hull,  Lincoln  Lane,  254. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  ancestors  held  land  near 
Cowbridge  (1558).  610  ;  oppoaed  the  iuclosure 
of  the  FeoB  (1638),  623,  633.  See  Inde^  of 
Names. 

Crown  Court,  Crown  Green,  and  Crown  Ion, 
223. 

Croyland  Abbey,  53,  CI  i  CromwtH  s  tictory  at 
Croyland  (1G43),  84;  abbey  and  abbot,  500, 
519,526. 

Custom  House,  hiftory  of,  232,240*  Se«  Gj»otv' 
Hall,  Steelyard,  Ac. 

Customs  duties  paid  by  Boston  (1279  to  1303), 
328,329;  fre^ucnUy "granted  by  the  Crown  to 
mcrchaxjts  in  payment  of  debts  contracted,  331, 
333,  335;  money  ariaing  from,  conTeyed  to 
London  (12S9,  Ac),  and  charge  of  oouveyance, 
333;  new  duties  ICTied  (1317),  334;  order  of 
Edward  III,  rcsj^eting  (1332),  335;  officers 
of  the  customs  (1274  to  1333),  335-337  ;  com- 
plaints against  the  officer*  (ctrco  140O),  340; 
duties  granted  to  Sir  Francis  'V^'al^ingham, 
fp^;?.  Elii.,  342;  fees  of  Cnstom-hon*c  officert 
(1647),  343;  amount  of  dutiea  paid  (1803  to 
1834),  351. 

Dalby,  Rotheley,  and  Ueytbcr,  preceptory  of,  Gl, 

407. 
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Danes :  their  incarsions,  21 ;  camp  at  S wines- 
head,  22 ;  part  of  England  assignnl  t6  them  by 
Alfred,  23;  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Danes 
(1002),  24  ;  the  Danes  famished  many  early 
converts  to  Christianity,  29;  evidences  of  a 
Danish  origin  in  many  names  of  families  yet 
existing  in  Lincolnshire,  29 ;  and  in  names  of 
towns  and  places,  30 ;  and  in  the  provincial 
dialect,  30;  Danish  arms,  ornaments,  &c., 
found,  30 ;  Danish  incursions  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  34  ;  traces  of  the  Danes  in  the  names 
of  the  villages  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  note, 
461 ;  Danegelt  levied  (992),  24. 

Danelagh,  the,  or  community  of  the  Danes  in 
England,  28. 

Deal -yard,  the.  Wide  Bargate,  201. 

Debts,  Act  to  collect  small,  97  ;  new  Act,  99. 

Decoys  in  the  East  Fen,  676. 

Deeps,  Boston  Washes,  &c.,  363,  and  noiCf  364  ; 
new  chart  of  the  Deeps,  782. 

Defence  of  the  country:  Corporation  subscribed 
towards  the  (1794  and  1798),  305. 

Deodands,  curious,  levied  (rJrca  1300),  41,  42; 
deodands  and  forfeited  goods  granted  to  the 
Corporation  (1575),  72. 

Deppol  ( Deep  Pool),  43 ;  bridge,  &c.  at,  43,  211. 

Devonshire,  Earl  of,  his  house  in  Wormgate 
(1674),  212. 

Dish-makers,  mentioned  in  Boston  (1618),  78. 

Dispensary,  the  general,  Wormgate,  213;  pro- 
vident Dispensary,  295. 

Dictionary,  a,  chained  to  a  desk  in  the  Grammar- 
School  (1578),  240. 

Dissatisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Corporation  (1629),  305. 

Dissenters',  Protestant,  burying-ground,  259, 
262,  and  note,  780, 

Docks  and  Dock  Pasture,  South  End,  247. 

Dogs,  Corporation  order  respecting  (1572),  305. 

Dog  and  Duck  public-house,  Wormgate,  213. 

Dog-dyke  or  Dock-dyke,  213  ;  Dock-dyke  fishery, 
haven,  chapel,  &c.,  356,  359,  620. 

Dolphin  Lane,  221. 

Domesday  Survey  of  Lincolnshire,  35.  See  the 
various  villages. 

Dominican,  or  Black  Friars ;  battle  among  them 
in  Boston  (1380),  57  ;  account  of  their  monas- 
tery, 108 ;  books  in  their  library  (1536),  109; 
part  of  the  building  used  as  a  Jersey  School, 
230;  remains  of,  described,  231. 

Doughty's  Quay,  High  Street,  258. 

Dragons  and  dnigon-slayers  in  Lincolnshire,  639, 
and  note. 

Drayton,  or  Kirton  Soke,  36. 

Drought,  years  of  unusual  (1826, 1854),  690,  787. 

Duckfield  Lane,  properly  Duchefelde  Lane,  238. 
See  Duchefelde  family. 

Ducking-stool  erected  (1665),  219,  220. 

Dunghill  in  the  Market-place,  removed,  (ctrca 
1612),  219. 

Durham  Monastery,  45,  64,  212. 

Earl's  Fen  (See  West  Fen),  622,  623. 

Earthquake,  an,  overthrew  the  Church  at  Lincoln 
(1185),  37  ;  shock  of  one  at  Boston  (1750), 
97.  and  note. 

Eastern  Association ;  Lincolnshire  part  of  it,  in 
1642,  81. 

East  Fen  inclosure  undertaken  (1629),  625; 
names  of  the  pits  in  the  East  Fen,  629 ;  sub- 
sidence of  its  surface,  638.     Further  subsidence 


and  imperfect  drainage  (1856),  explained  and 
remedies  proposed,  644,  645. 

East,  West,  and  Wild  more  Fens,  inclosure  of 
(1802),  99  ;  mode  of  drainage  proposed  by  Sir 
Anthony  Thomas,  637 ;  plans  suggested  in 
1801  ;  that  which  was  adopted,  638,  and  note,- 
successful  completion,  contents,  allotments,  &c., 
638. 

Eastville,  new  parish  of,  640,  641. 

Emery  Lane  and  family,  256. 

Entertainments  given  by  the  Corporation,  305. 

Erection  Lands  granted  to  the  Corporation  by 
Queen  Mary  in  1554,  and  purposes  for  which 
they  were  granted,  66 ;  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  board  of  Charity  Trustees  (1635),  101 ; 
Philip  and  Mary's  grant  (1553).  272;  list  of 
Erection  Lands  (1553),  273,  274  ;  abstract  of 
returns  of  ministers  and  churchwardens  in  1786, 
and  of  Charity  Commissioners  in  1837,  272- 
284;  extracts  from  Corporation  Records,  &c., 
286-288.  Disbursemento(1586,  &c.),  287,  288  ; 
scheme  for  their  management,  directed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (1850),  288,  &c. 

Erection  Lands.  &c.,  alienated  and  leased  by  the 
Corporation,  275,  276. 

Esterlings ;  merchants  so  called,  60,  339. 

Excommunicated  person ;  burial  of  one  at  Bening- 
ton  (1725),  537. 

Fair,  great,  or  mart  at  Boston  much  resorted  to 
long  before  1255,  39;  account  of,  1290  to 
1325,  45  ;  inquiry  respecting  the  time  during 
which  it  was  held,  52:  much  frequented  from 
Germany  (1336),  53;  deferred  on  account  of 
the  plague  (1625),  78.  See  Mart  and  Mart 
Yard  ;  the  fair  mentioned  (1278),  32g.;  other 
annual  fairs,  346. 

Falcons,  the  King's,  mentioned,  33*4. 

Falcon,  the.  Inn,  207,  208. 

Fellowship  of  Heaven,  the  Guild  of  the,  154. 

Fennc,  township  or  hamlet  of  (1281),  43,  45  ; 
Fen  End,  201,490;  the**  Long  Fenne"  (1515), 
202;  Chapel  and  Manor  of  Fenne  (1272;; 
situation,  &c.,  of  the  chapel,  489,  &c. ;  Chapel 
Green,  &c.,  no/e#,  490;  extent  of  the  (lamliet, 
491. 

Fens,  the,  of  Lincolnshire,  not  conquered  by  the 
Normans  until  1071,  34  ;  took  part  with  the 
Empress  Maud  against  King  Stephen,  36 ; 
inundated  by  the  sea,  through  the  breaking  of 
the  old  sea- bank  in  1178;  Holland  Fen  in- 
closed (1767),  98  ;  the  East,  West,  and  Wild- 
more  Fens  inclosed  (1802),  99,  344  ;  '*  Com- 
mons of  the  Fens  "  ( 1 585 ),  536 ;  account  of  the 
Fens,  664,  618  ;  proprietorship  temp.  Stephen, 
and  Henry  L  and  II.,  619  ;  part  of  them  affo- 
rested, and  made  part  of  the  King's  hunting- 
grounds  (1110  to  1230),  619;  various  de- 
scriptions (1130,  1178,  1210,  1240,  1272, 
1288,  1328,  1392,  and  1486),  619-621 ;  his- 
torical  notices  (1517,  1529,  1547,  1568,  1598, 
&c.),  621-623  ;  grants  to  Sir  Robert  Killigrew 
and  others  (1629),  625 ;  additional  grants 
(1638),  626;  proceedings  in  1630  and  1638, 
626;  Dugdale's  description,  626-629  ;  Sir  An- 
thony Thomas'  petition  (ctrca  1650),  629, 630 ; 
the  Commoners'  reply,  631,  632 ;  Sir  William 
Killigrew's  petition  in  reference  to  the  Holland 
Fen  (1654),  632  ;  his  letters,  632  ;  the  Earl  of 
Lindsey's  case,  634, 635;  Mr.  Macaulay's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Fens  (1689),  636 ;  Geonre  iCirke's  mo^ 
5  I 
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tion  (1661),  636  ;  Henry  Heron's  grant  to  the 
freeholders  (1713),  636  ;  manorial  rights,  &c., 
637.  See  East,  West,  and  Wildmore  Fens : 
Fen  Brands  ordered  for  the  parishes  having 
common  right  therein  (circa  1550),  622 ;  de- 
scribed, 642,  and  note,  643. 

Fen  Cross,  the,  Furth  End  Lane  (1622  and 
1655),  257. 

Fen  Laws  (1548),  642,  643. 

Fines,  curious,  levied,  42. 

Fires  :  destructive  one  at  Boston  (1281),  42,  576  ; 
in  1287  or  1288,  44  ;  precautions  taken  against 
fires  (1571),  67. 

Fire  of  London,  the  Corporation  subscribed  to 
relieve,  305. 

Fish  trade  in  Boston  (1284),  330,  and  note 
(1324),  334,  and  note;  Boston  supplied  with 
salt.fish,  herrings,  &c.,  by  Scotch  merchants 
(1590),  342;  Corporation  regulations  respect- 
ing fish,  305  ;  fisheries  on  the  Witham,  355 ; 
fish  found  in  the  Fens,  643 ;  fish  in  the  Fen 
waters  before  the  inclosure,  678  ;  eels  in  great 
quantities,  679 ;  salt-water  shell-fish  in  the 
Deeps,  680, 681 ;  shrimps,  soles,  crabs,  sturgeons ; 
whales  left  on  the  coast,  682,  &c  ;  great 
amount  paid  for  carriage  offish  from  Boston,  683. 

Fish  Pasture  (1571,  &c.),  258  ;  Fish  Row  (1544  ), 
63;  the  ancient  Fish-market  called  the  Fish- 
Stones,  226,  and  note. 

Fishermen  oppressed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Admiralty  charter  (1680),  67 ;  foreign  fisher- 
men licensed  to  settle  in  Boston,  and  teach  and 
follow  their  art  of  preparing  herrings,  &c. 
(1573),  70,  71. 

Fishtoft,  Toft  (1274),  41  ;  old  seal  found  there, 
302 ;  derivation  of  name,  478 ;  description  in 
Domesday  and  Testa  de  Nevill,  479  ;  agricul- 
tural stock  and  produce,  479;  deed  of  manu- 
mission of  a  serf,  480;  history  of  the  parish 
(from  1316),  480-482;  manor  of  Fishtoft,  483  ; 
church,  description,  repairs  in  1853,  Sec, 
484,  485  ;  Legend  of  St.  Guthlac,  nofp,  484  ; 
Holies*  Notes,  48f),  4S7;  list  of  rectors,  &c.  fri)m 
1274,  488;  the  advowson,  488;  obits  formerly 
celebrated,  488.  489;  the  Rectorv,  491;  the 
Guildhall,  491  ;  H undred of  Fishtoft  ,*Willoughby 
Hills,  Long  Hedges,  Hill  Uvke  Manor,  &c., 
491;  Lord  Montville's  House,  482.  492; 
Rise  ap  Rise  fields,  492  ;  families  of  Pannell 
and  Willoughby,  493 ;  hawthorn-tree,  49^) ; 
the  Wythcs  or  Wilds,  area  and  extent  of  the 
parish,  population,  &c.,  494  ;  school  and  char- 
ities, 495. 

Flanders,  merchants  of  (1277),  42,  328. 

Flaxwell  Hundred,  seal  of,  made  according  to  the 
statute  of  Labourers,  301,  302, 

"  Flemings  and  other  foreigners  lately  come  to 
Boston  :  "  inquiries  respecting  the  best  mode  of 
employing  them,  and  whether  "  they  may  reside 
in  Boston,  without  damag'  to  the  Queen's  law  " 
(15G9),  1)7. 

Fornicators,  **  whoremongers,  whores,  bawds, 
j)auders,  and  procurers  :  "  power  given  to  the 
Corporation  to  punish  them  (1575),  72  ;  curious 
instances  of  its  operation,  72,  73. 

Fortifying:  the  town  to  be  fortified  (1G2G),  78; 
fort'ified  by  the  inhabitants  (1642),  81. 

Fosdyke,  town  of,  the  liberties  of  the  town  and 
haven  of  Boston  extended  to,  in  1579,  360. 
See  Salteney. 

Foss  Way,  the  old  Roman  street,  13. 


Foundries,  iron,  in  Boston,  348. 

Fountains  Abbey,  47,  63,  64,  212. 

Fountain  Lane,  216,  217. 

Fox's,  Agnes  (Boston),  Charity,  279,  289. 

Fox,  Henry  (Boston),  Charity,  279,  289. 

Fox,  John,  memoir  of,  404  ;  doubts  of  the  anthen- 
ticity  of  some  preceding  ones,  405 ;  bom  at 
Boston  (1517),  405 ;  his  expulsion  from  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  his  subsequent 
tutorship  in  the  Lucy  family,  doubted  by  Dr. 
Maitland,  405,  406  ;  his  residence  abroad,  and 
preparation  of  his  *'  Acts  and  Monuments/' 
407,  408  ;  his  return  to  England  in  1559,  and 
kind  reception  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  408 ; 
his  death  in  London  in  1587,  409  ;  his  descen- 
dants, writings,  character,  &c.,  410,  411 ;  the 
house  in  which  he  was  bom  in  Boston,  225 ; 
family  arms,  411. 

Frampton  and  Wykes  :  manors  of  (1443).  59 ; 
extracts  from  the  Frampton  Vestry  Book  (1643). 
88  ;  great  mortality  in  1586,  1587,  107  ;  Dr. 
Stukeley's  derivation  of  Frampton,  note,  269 ; 
a  scholarship  established  at  Oxford  for  an  in- 
habitant of,  402. 

Franciscan  Friars.     See  Grey  Friars. 

Freemen,  Corporation  regulations  respecting,  306, 
307  ;  poor  freemen,  bequests  to,  282. 

Free-trade  experiment  (1309),  333,  334. 

Freiston :  Boston  not  to  be  assessed  more  than 
(1607),  77  ;  the  manor  of  Screyng,  note,  490, 
500 ;  derivation  of  the  name,  496,  note  : 
Domesday  account,  496  ;  a  fair  held  there,  1263 ; 
historical  notices,  1272,  &c.;  agricultural  stock 
and  produce  (1297),  497  ;  Rotten  Row,  Freis- 
ton, 1324 ;  probable  meaning  of  the  term, 
note;  curious  account  of  the  parish  (1343), 
499;  Crane  Hills,  &c.,  note,  500;  historical 
notices  (1363  to  1673),  500-502  ;  Coppeldyck 
manor  and  family,  502,  503  ;  family  of  Pech^, 
Peachy  Hall,  &c.,  503,  504;  Poynton  and 
Farceiix  families,  504  ;  De  Croun  family,  50.">- 
507  ;  Manor  of  Freiston,  507  ;  church,  descrip- 
tion of,  516,  &e.;  Farcieux  Chapel  in  church, 
517,  and  note;  Holies'  Notes,  518;  rectory 
and  rectors,  519;  Vicarage  House.  520;  Cay- 
thorpe  Cross,  &c.,  Freiston  shore,  520;  extent 
and  population,  521 ;  school  and  charities,  521, 
522,  &c.,  786. 

Freiston  Priory  (1274),  41;  (1546),  64,  494; 
foundation  and  charters,  503,  509  ;  history  from 
1274  to  the  dis.solution,  509;  **the  Ladv's 
Light"  (circa  1400),  499,  509;  property  held 
by  the  priory  in  l.ioO,  511-513  ;  Spittal  Hill 
and  remains  of  the  priory,  513  ;  priors,  Godfrey 
De  Croun,  Rodolphus,  Roger,  William  de  Poke- 
brook,  Richard  Upton  and  John  Wisbeach,  514  ; 
John  Sutton,  Richard  Whaplode,  and  Richard 
Slefurth,  515 ;  other  persons  connected  with  the 
priory,  515. 

Frith  Bank,  granted  by  the  Abbot  of  Kirk  stead 
to  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  Lincoln,  and  en- 
closed in  1226,  614  ;  a  church  at  Frith  in  1535 
and  1565;  curious  historical  notices  (from 
1567),  615  ;  school-house,  chapel,  &c.,  615. 

Frith  Ville,  new  township  of,  641. 

Funerals,  curious  order  respecting  (1654),  165. 

Furthend  Lane,  its  various  names  enumerated, 
2o4,  256,  257;  its  original  name  (probably); 
Ford-end  Lane,  and  why,  257  ;  ordered  to  he 
paved  (1600),  257. 
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Gallows'  Mills  on  the  river  Bank,  their  site  called 
Galtreehead  in  1554,  248. 

Gaol,  the  old,  in  the  Market-place,  166,  217; 
the  prison  removed  into  Sibsey  Lane  (1776), 
230  ;  into  St  John's  Row  in  1818,  230 ;  taken 
down  (1853),  247. 

Gas,  Act  for  lighting  the  town  with,  passed  1825, 
100  ;  gas-works,  256. 

Gascoyne  Row  (1546),  63. 

Gdugership  of  the  port  (1611).  343. 

Gaant's  Lane,  Market-place,  1584  and  1674,  now 
Grant's  Lane,  229. 

Geese :  very  great  number  formerly  kept  in  the 
Fens,  and  account  of  their  management,  675. 

Geology  of  the  district  and  neigbboiu-hood  :  the 
author's  theory  respecting  its  history,  652, 
653 ;  Dr.  Stukeley's  opinion,  653 ;  reference  to 
the  formation  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America,  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  654  ;  the  supposed  first  and 
second  state  of  the  district.  654  ;  the  third 
state,  655;  Sir  W.  Dugdale's  opinion,  657, 
658  ;  the  fourth  state  of  the  district,  659 ;  the 
fifth  state,  661 ;  Mr.  Elstobb's  theory,  661-663  ; 
objections  to  the  author's  theory,  663,  664  ; 
submarine  forest  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast ;  its 
formation  and  present  condition  accounted  for, 
665 ;  well  dug  at  Sutton,  666 ;  Thomas  Par- 
tridge's borings  at  Boston,  1746 ;  George 
Naylor's  borings  in  1783,  667,  668;  Mr. 
Farcy's  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  respecting 
these  borings,  668-671  ;  Mr.  Bogg's  boring  at 
Donington-on-Bain,  671,  672;  borings  in 
Boston  in  1828,  by  John  Wilks,  Esq.,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Tuxford,  672,  673 ; 
Mr.  John  Goode's  report  respecting  Messrs. 
Partridge  and  Naylors  borings,  787. 

George's,  St.,  Guild  :  foundation,  site,  and  history, 
152  ;  St.  George's  Hall  and  Row,  152  ;  seal  of 
the  Guild,  153 ;  St.  George's  Hall,  254  ;  St. 
George's  Court,  Manor  House,  and  Lane, 
254. 

German  merchants  trading  with  Boston  (1336), 
335. 

Gipsies,  574. 

Girvii,  or  Gyrvi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Fens,  33,  624 ;  called  Brecdlings  in  1689,  and 
Slodgers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  644. 

Gisors'  Hall:  exactions  complained  of  by  the 
bailiffs  of  (1348),  54  ;  (1372),  55  ;  (1427),  59 ; 
the  beam  there  (1544),  63;  Gysors'  Hall  and 
family,  236,  237,  and  note,  238. 

Glovers'  Company,  159. 

Goat's  Green  Stile  in  Boston  (1661),  270. 

Goche-house,  or  Merrycocke  House  (1568),  270. 

Goods  imported,  &c.,  into  Boston  (1799  to 
1854),  349. 

Grammar  School,  Boston,  66,  213,  214 ;  school 
in  South  End,  erected  1567  and  1568,  239; 
present  state,  240;  curious  entries  in  Cor- 
poration Records  respecting,  note,  240 ;  history 
and  lists  of  masters  and  ushers,  284-286,  289 ; 
class-room,  &c.,  779. 

Grand  Sluice,  256. 

Grantham,  Rev.  Thomas,  brief  memoir  of,  436, 
437. 

Green  Dragon  public-house,  formerly  the  "Green 
Honde"  (1590),  220. 

Green-garth,  Boston,  58,  59,  270. 

Green  Poles,  the,  in  Wormgate  (1674),  212. 

Green-yard,  Boston  (1314),  48,  49. 


Grey  Friars,  the,  of  Boston,  mentioned  1535,  61  ; 

(1546),  64  ;  foundation,  site,  and  history,  112  ; 

sepulchral  slab,  112;  Grey  Friars'  Lane,  238. 
Guilds.  Boston,  incorporated.    See  Corpus  Christi, 

St.  George,  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul, 

and  Trinity;  plate  sold,  156,  157. 
Guildhall,  South  Street,  formerly  the  Hall  of  the 

Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  234,  235,  and  note, 

236,  779. 
Gully-mouth,  the,  and  old  house  near  it  (1750), 

228,  and  note. 
Gunpowder  and  match  required  to  be  kept  by  the 

Corporation  (1585),  74;   sent   to  Tattershall 

and  Bolingbroke  (1648),  90. 

Half-crown  Hill,  Boston  Churchyard  (1774),  166. 

Halltoft  Manor  and  Manor-house,  mentioned 
1220,  30;  granted  to  the  Corporation  by 
Henry  VIII.  (1546),  63;  site  of  the  house, 
238 ;  repaired  in  1624,  and  standing  in  1640, 
238. 

Hammond  Beck,  Old,  Skirbeck  Quarter,  account 
and  origin  of  its  name,  264,  and  note;  dis- 
covery of  its  ancient  outfall  (1835),  265. 

,  New,  or  the  Adventurer's  Cut,  266  ;  sluice 

erected  (1601),  360. 

Hanseatic  merchants,  (1277),  42 ;  (1309),  161  ; 
(1259),  326. 

Hante-Huntre  Fen,  624.     See  Holland  Fen. 

Haven,  Boston,  359,  361,  363-367. 

Haverholme  Monastery  of  (1534),  61 ;  (1546), 
64;  (1640),  256,  620. 

Hedgehogs,  great  numbers  of,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood (1718  and  1719).  675. 

Helena,  St.,  curious  legend  respecting,  554. 

Hemp  and  hemp-seed  :  place  in  the  Market-place 
appointed  for  their  sale  (1611),  219. 

Herrings:  their  preparing,  packing,  and  brand- 
ing, mentioned  1573,  70,  71 ;  herring-fishery 
at  Boston,  680,  681;  erroneous  opinion  enter- 
tained respecting  the  natural  history  of  the 
herring,  681. 

Heron,  Henry,  of  Cressey,  his  deed  to  the  Cor- 
poration (1713),  636 

Herons',  or  Heronshaw's  Hall,  201. 

Heslam  Alley,  and  old  chapel  of  the  '*  Indepen- 
dent" Baptists,  259. 

High  Street,  or  Gowt  Street,  256. 

High  treason,  indictment  of  Lmcolnshire  persons 
for(1643),  85,  773. 

Hilldyke  Bridge,  643;  Hilldyke  Manor,  Fishtoft, 
484,  491. 

Hills,  artificial,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley's opinion  respecting,  5 ;  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
opinion,  769. 

Hobbelers,  or  Hobblers  (1325),  51,  and  note, 
506,  674. 

Hob- Hole  Sluice,  638 ;  cut  from  Hob  Hole  to 
Clay  Hole  proposed,  645. 

Hobbies,  Wildmore,  or  Tits,  674. 

Holland,  division  of,  at  the  Roman  invasion,  3. 

Hollands  of  Estovening :  their  estates  were  not 
surrendered  at  the  Conquest,  34  ;  genealogical 
account  of  the  family,  from  the  Conquest  to  its 
supposed  extinction  in  1691,  375-379;  Esto- 
vening Manor,  378  ;  arms  of  the  Hollands, 
379 ;  Estovening  Mansion  and  Manor,  380, 381. 

Holland,  Earls  of,  family  of  Rich,  arms,  &c.,  435. 

Holland  Fen:  indosure  of  (1767),  98.  See 
Haute-Huntre  Fen  ;  Earl  of  Lindsey's  attempt 
to  inclose  it  (1638),  632-636 ;  description  of 
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the  Fen  previous  to  1767, 637  ;  area,  allotment, 

and  iroproved  value,  637. 
HollesS  Mr.,  account  of  monuments  in  Boston 

Church  (circa  1640),  191,  &c. 
Hollingshead's  account  of  the  tempest  (1571), 

68. 
Hollow  Bridge  Dale,  200. 

Holmes,  the  inclosure  so  called  (1554),  66,  247. 
Holy  Rood,  GuUd  of  the,  154 ;  token  of,  300, 

and  note. 
Horse-pit  in  Bargate  (1544),  206. 
Horse,  troop  of,  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Lindsey, 

disbanded  1667,  93. 
Hospital  in  Boston  (1274),  41  ;  (1281),  43,  113. 
in  High  Street;  probably  the  above,  155, 

263. 
Houses  inhabited  and  population  of  Boston  (1767), 

98;  1565,  1781,  1801,  1811,  1821,  1847,  and 

1851,  104. 
which  were  pulled  down  during  the  Civil 

War,  paid  for  (1653),  92. 
Humber,  ferry  across  the  (1300),  40. 
Hunston,  William,  agreement  of  the  Corporation 

with  him  respecting  John  Robinson's  will  and 

property,  139,  140,  286,  and  note,  287. 
— — -,  Edward,   his  charity.      See  Leake,   588, 

590-592. 
Hurry  cart,  the,  520. 
Hussey  Tower  (1546),  64,  243 ;  called  Benington 

Tower  1489,  note,  243. 
House,  or  Hall,  294 ;  Hussey  family,  398, 

&c.;  Lord  Hussey  beheaded  1536,  399;  Mar- 
garet Hussey,  celebrated  by  Skelton  (1520), 

400  ;  Sir  John  Hussey 's  property  in  Boston 

sold  to  the  Corporation  by  Henry  VIII.  (1546), 

64,  772. 
Hutter  Lane,  Market-place  (1750),  221. 

Independents  mentioned  as  a  religious  denomi- 
nation in  Boston  (1750  to  1771),  205;  Inde- 
j>endent,  or  Congregationalist  Chapel,  205 ; 
church  in  Red  Lion  Street,  209,  210. 

Indians,  North  Anieriean,  7. 

,  Queen  pnhlic-house  in  Dolphin  Lane,  221. 

Infant  scliools,  293. 

Intliirnza  very  violent  and  general  (1038),  107. 

Inliabitants,  earliest,  of  Kngland,  1,  2. 

Inundations,  42;  occurred  in  1236,  1254,  1257, 
44;  (14()7),  GO;  great  (laniaije  done  (1571). 
70;  (1015).  77  ;  (1750),  97  ;  (17C3aud  1704), 
98  ;   (1280),  321);   (1810). 

Irby  II all,  tVc,  255;  (1000),  250;  genealogical 
account  of  tlie  Irbv  fatnilv,  391-31)8;  curious 
letter  to  Sir  Anthony  Irby  (1048),  394,  395; 
Willi.ini,  tirst  Lord  IJoston,  390  ;  Frederick, 
second  Lord,  397  ;  George,  third  Lord,  398  ; 
George  Ives,  fourth  Lord,  398. 

James.  St  ,  the  Aj)ostle,  Guild  of,  155. 

Jerrv's  House  near  the  Gullv-mouth,  1080,  tiotc, 
228. 

Jersey  School  (1595),  230.  See  House  of  Correc- 
tion. 

Jerusalem,  St.  John  of  (prior  of,  1535).  61  ;  land 
.^o  called  (1001),  354  ;  a  foundation  dedicated 
to  St.  Leonard,  1200,  given  to  the  Knight 
Hos))italler>  in  1230,  and  cilKd  St.  John's 
Hospital,  407;  eiidowment,  407:  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  at  the  Dis.solutinn,  4  07  ;  deed 
roil  nlating  to  it,  jwtc,  407  ;  the  manor  he- 
lonj^ed  to  the  Corporation  of  Boston    (1008\ 


468;  sold  to  Alderman  Barkham,  1623;  the 
charity  arranged  (1837),  468  ;  Old  House  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  469 ;  church  of  the 
hospital,  celebrated  Knights  connected  with  it, 
and  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem (1565-1856),  469. 

Jervaulx,  abbot  and  convent  of,  61,  64. 

'*  Jesuits,  seminaries,  and  seditious  talking"  in 
Boston  (1586),  74. 

Jobson's  Pound  (1768),  203. 

John's,  King,  charter  to  Boston  (1204),  38,  771. 

John*s,  St.,  Church,  ordered  to  be  taken  down, 
1626,  and  notes  respecting  it,  168  ;  chaplains, 
and  Leland's  account  of  it,  ctrca  1540 ;  notices 
in  the  Corporation  Records  (1571-1607),  241, 
242. 

John's,  St.,  Bridge,  241 ;  Row,  241 ;  Terrace,  247. 

Johnson,  Isaac,  and  his  wife,  Lady  Arbella 
Fynnes,  433. 

Judges  of  the  Admiralty  (1581-1828),  459. 

Kett's,  the  tanner,  insurrection,  1549 ;  soldiers 

sent  from  Boston,  164. 
Killigrew,  Sir  Robert,   625  ;    Sir  William,  625, 

632,  633,  636. 
King's  arras  to  be  placed  in  the  Town  Hall,  307. 
evil,  touching  for  the,  473,  758. 

—  household,  order  to  support  (1314),  48,  and 
note  (1613),  77. 

King,  loan  to  the,  from  the  Corporation  (1627), 

307. 
and  Parliament,  contest  between,  1641,  Ac, 

80,  &c. 
Kippis,  Dr.  Andrew,  brief  memoir  of,  447,  448, 

785. 
Kirkstead,  Abbot  and  Convoy  of  (1341),   53; 

(1534),  61,  64,  578,  620. 
Kirton,  Multon  Hall  in  1539,  63;    great  mor- 
tality in  the  parish  (1590,  1719,  and  1724), 

107  ;  soke  of,  36. 
Knights  in  the  Division  of  Holland  (1324),  51. 
families  in  Liucolusliire  {temp.  Henry  lll.i, 

371. 
Kyme  Abbey  (1372),  55,  50  ;  (1534),  61  ;  (1544), 

04  ;  property  in  Boston  (1504),  206. 

family,  the  estates  of  the,  were  not  sur- 
rendered to  the  Norman  Conqueror  in  1000, 
prohahly  held  by  allodial  tenure.  34  ;  ge- 
nealogical account  of  the  family  until  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  of  the  elder  branch 
in  1377,  381,  382  ;  continuation  of  the  family 
through  Simon,  a  yoiniger  brother  of  William, 
who  tiled  in  1377,  382-386;  difficulties  relative 
to  this  sui'cession  stated  and  combated,  383, 
384 ;  Kymes  of  Friskney,  Fishtoft,  Kyme 
Tower,  and  Boston,  to  1814,  384,  385,  380; 
Joim  Kyme  married  Alice  Nightingale  '^1590), 
380  ;  Kymes  of  Stickford.  note,  38o  ;  Kyme, 
who  married  Anne  Ayscough,  notes,  385,  387  ; 
Kyme,  the  husband  of  Cicely,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  387  ;  Kymes  of  Lincoln,  388  ; 
Family,  tiofe,  387. 

Tower,  near  Boston,  321. 

Labourers,  statute  of,  seal  relating  to,  found  at 
Fisiitoft.  302  ;  rate  of  wages  (1590,  1010,  108U, 
and  175  1),  701,  ike. 

Lamps  :  town  to  he  lighted  during  the  Mart, 
1575;  links  purchastd  (1023),  78;  .-\ct  for 
lighting  and  watching,  1770;  amended  (18001. 
98. 
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Land,  Corporation  purchased,  between  1618  and 
1834,  307. 

Langrick  Ferry,  sluice  at  (1543),  360. 

Ville,  new  township  of,  641. 

Laughton's  Charity  School,  213,  290,  291,  notes, 
292,  293. 

Leadenhall  in  Boston  (1389),  58,  59,  270. 

Leake  Lane,  Boston,  221. 

Parish,  derivation  of  the  name,  576 ;  Domes- 
day and  Testa  de  Nevill  accounts,  576 ;  agri- 
cultural stock  of  the  parish  (1297),  577  ;  his- 
torical notices  and  events,  1282,  to  present 
time,  577,  &c.  ;  hamlets  of  Fenthorpe,  Middle- 
ton,  and  Hungate  (1554),  579,  588;  great 
mortality  in  Leake  (1587  and  1588),  579; 
manor  in  Leake  (1426-1856),  580;  the 
church,  581  ;  Mr,  HoUes'  Notes,  582 ;  ad- 
vowson,  vicars.  See,  583;  chantries;  the 
Multon,  or  Great  Chantry,  and  list  of  chaplains, 
584;  St.  Lawrence's  chantry,  585,  586; 
Darby  Hall,  586;  families  of  Darby,  Bell, 
Hunston,  Leake,  Pedwardin,  and  Tamworth, 
586,  587,  588 ;  Leake  Haven,  extent  of  parish, 
population,  &c.,  588  ;  charities,  school,  and 
bede,  589  ;  Hunston's  charity,  588,  590,  591, 
592  ;  New  Leake,  786. 

Leases,  and  other  alienations  of  Erection  or 
Charity  property,  granted  and  made  by  the 
Corporation,  275,  276. 

Lecturers  at  St.  Botolph's  Church  (1645-1856), 
173.. 

Leed's  Gate  (1560),  622. 

Leicester  Abbey  (1506),  47  ;  (1534),  61 ;  (1544), 
64  ;  (1564),  270  ;  Cloth  Guild  (1261),  326. 

Leland's  description  of  Boston  (circa  1550).  62. 

Leofric,  at  the  battle  of  Threckingham,  21,  549. 

Leverett,  Thomas,  alderman  of  Boston,  emigrated 
to  America  (1633),  429  ;  brief  account  of  him 
and  of  his  son,  John  Leverett,  429. 

Leverton,  parish  of,  the  name  n6t  derived  from 
Leofric,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  549 ; 
Domesday  and  Testa  de  Nevill  account  of, 
550;  agricultural  stock  and  produce  (1297), 
551  ;  historical  notices  from  1300 ;  Manor  of 
Leverton  (1692-1854),  554;  church,  description 
of,  &c.,  554,  &c.,  note,  554  ;  stone  stalls,  556  ; 
Holies'  Church  Notes,  556;  obits,  557 ;  rectors, 
&c.  (1333-1854),  557,  558;  smoke-money, 
tythes,  &c.,  558,  and  note;  extent  of  the 
parish,  population,  &c.,  and  sanitary  statistics, 
559,  560 ;  ancient  families  in  Leverton,  560  ; 
charities,  schools,  &c.,  561  ;  curious  extracts 
from  churchwardens*  accounts  from  1 493 ; 
overseers'  accounts,  1563;  constables'  accounts, 
(1617),  561-574;  families  of  Bohun,  Bussy, 
Clements,  Julian,  Gilbert,  and  Westland,  574, 
575. 

Levies  of  provision  made  in  Lincolnshire  (1311), 
47;  military  levies  (1316),  49,  and  note; 
(1322),  50;  (1323,  1324),  51;  proportion  of 
men  furnished  by  the  three  divisions  of  the 
county  (1371),  55  ;  levy  of  money  upon  the 
towns  in  Holland  (1371),  55;  levy  for  the 
army  (1574),  71. 

Library  at  Boston  Church,  118,  and  note;  the 
permanent  library,  210;  the  people's,  220. 

Libraries  of  the  Lincolnshire  monasteries  at  the 
Dissolution,  754. 

Licenses  granted  to  the  Corporation,  to  export 
grain  (1572),  69;  to  foreigners  to  settle  in, 
and  practise  fishing  in  Boston  (1573),  70;  to 


export  wheat  or  beans  (1576),  73  ;  inquiry  re- 
specting the  abuse  of  a  license  (1584),  74  ; 
(1572-1613),  341  ;  license  for  the  purchase  of 
wool  (1614),  343. 

Lime  Kiln  Pasture,  Wormgate  (1758),  212. 

Lincolnshire:  classification  of  the  population  at 
the  Conquest ;  very  large  proportion  of  inde- 
pendent landholders  and  freeholders,  31  ;  as- 
sessed by  Cromwell  to  the  support  of  the  Go- 
vernment (1654),  92 ;  persons  indicted  for 
high  treason  (1643),  773. 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of,  treatment  at  Boston  (1646), 
90. 

Mayor  of,  paid  6#.  Sd.  annual  rent  to  the 

Corporation  of  Boston  for  the  passage  of  Lin- 
coin  boats  on  the  Withara  (1590  and  1680),  94. 

citizens  of  Lincohi  (1348),  54  ;  (1263),  326, 

327. 

Earl  of,  house  and  gardens  in  Wide  Bargate 

(1598),  206 ;  house  and  garden  in  South  End 
(1640)  ;  cellars  in  Spain  Lane  (1590),  238. 

Monastery  of  St  Catherine  at  (1546),  64, 

480. 

Lane  and  Row,  254. 

Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Lincoln  (1351),  54. 

Lindsey,  Earl  of,  attempt  to  drain  Holland  Fen 
(circa  1638),  267,  632,  633 ;  his  case  stated 
(1652),  634  ;  his  proposals  (1654),  635,  636. 

Linton  family  at  Freiston,  518,  519. 

Liquor  Pond  Street,  Boston,  269. 

Litchfield  Bridge  and  Hills,  Skirbeck  Quarter, 
266. 

Literary  Society  at  Boston,  299. 

**  Little  Ease,"  a  room  so  called  in  the  Old  Gaol, 
218. 

Little  Fen,  1404,  probably  Rose-garth  Pasture, 
270, 

Loan  :  the  Corporation  asked  for  one  of  100/.  or 
marks  (1562),  307. 

Lock-up  House,  Skirbeck  Quarter,  268. 

Lodowick  House  and  family,'  254  ;  Sluice  and 
Lane  (1750),  254. 

Lod's  House  (1570),  271. 

Long  Hedges,  202.  491. 

Lottery :  first  in  England,  1564 ;  Boston  Corpo- 
ration took  tickets  in,  66. 

Louth  Park  Abbey  (1273),  41 ;  (1534),  61 ; 
(1546),  64. 

Macaulay's,  Mr.,  description  of  the  Fens  and 
their  inhabitants  (1689),  636. 

Main  Ridge,  Boston,  222,  223. 

Mail-coach  from  Boston,  299. 

"  Mandelions"  (1593),  308. 

Market  on  Saturday  (1308),  47  ;  held  in  Worm- 
gate  in  1558;  the  W^nesday  market  first 
mentioned  in  1545,  and  no  market  to  be  held 
within  seven  miles  of  Boston,  346.  ' 

Ooss  taken  down  (1730)  ;  the  old  Market 

Cross,  223. 

Place  improved  (1819),  100;    1781,  166; 

in  1774,  217,  225,  226;  prior  to  1710,  226; 
badly  paved  (1580),  227  ;  improved  in  1769  and 
1812  ;  approach  to  the  bridge  (1772  to  1812), 
248. 

Marcham  in  the  Fen  (1517),  621. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  317,  359,  621. 

Mariners,  poor.  Bequest  of  land  to,  282. 

Marriages  in  Boston  (1670  to  1854),  105. 

Mart,  the  Great,  at  Boston,  much  resorted  to 
before   1255;    great  importance  of  (1290  to 
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n2b},  4A;  Mun  Y*rd,  240;  M^  (1235). 
^ib;  AhntiH  iti  Mnrt  Vjird  !i;52l>l},  :i30;  ki!;- 
torjnf  the  Murt  (ISIK.  fkt:.),  344;  pi^Hti  of 
the  MdH  in  Vh2H2,  n44,  and  157(1^  344;  an. 
imoi  profits  from  IWI  to  1742^  315;  Mnrt  iu 
t^Hdt  and  f4*^liiltun«  r^jipcti^ng^  to  17'>^,  34:^, 

>U»y.  OailJ  of  thcBlfi^rH  {W7),  r.7i  (1M6), 
04;  ^1554).  66;  the  GiJda  Merc^tofiA  of  tiuB- 
t^in  ifoumUii  IZm),  134;  Uull  of  Pope  Six- 
IMB  IV,  [14/5),  13&;  indulgiiniw  of  Pope 
JiUiuM  IJ*  {1510)t  iSfi;  extraiit*  from  iUt  an- 
nu«l  aimpati  and  a  U«t  of  aldcrttun^  H^,  139  ; 
Jobn  RobfnMn'i  bcfjaesC  to  thi«  Ootid,  and 
fl^Moii  rcwpt'ctinj  il,  139*  140  t  obit  of  Jobn 
tiobyn^oiit  141  i  mvcntory  of  Ujc  propertj  of 
thii  Guild*  14U14G;  history,  bcaI,  &c.,  147; 
proprrty  at  tbo  Di*<olution^  152  ;  at  Leverhm, 
567;  Sir  John  HuAsty'*  omveyance  to,  519  s 
form  ofdcimiiijiont  absolution,  lScc*  774. 

Mary.  St.,  Mafdalen.  Colleger  at  (Ijiford,  G3, 

Mftry  h,  Que*?n,  "  first  liitt  thrown  up  for  her 
wna  in  Lincoln^hirfl*'  (1563),  65, 

Maslin  com»  or  mixtrll,  no/f,  46, 

MKjor:  Corpumtioxi  orders  ffSpcdin^j  (1533  to 
1727),  30^^  list  of  MB^ora,  from  1545  to  1856, 
wifb  bio^^pbiciil  notices,  civic  anecxlotfiftj  &c., 
454^45a> 

Mnyors'  cbuplwun  <1567  to  1651,  and  fmm  1651 
to  IS&a),  173;  Mivyora'  cook,  308;  Mayors' 
feuiit  (fort^bome  1643),  84. 

Maud  Foster  Drain  conftlni<^«]  (156«),  200;  no- 
tices of  it*  201*  223,  247  ;  N«w  Sluice  opened 
(1907),  638.     See  Cow  Bndge,  43. 

Meal  Cross  ;  we*t  aidfl  of  tJ^e  bridge*  25G, 

Mecbanica*  Institute*  220, 

Medlnm  in  the  Wfst  Fen  (1038V  ^26. 

Mwtmg'boiue  Luiei  Spain Lane3ocaJled(1779), 
230. 

Mvmbfrs  of  Parliampnt  (1337  to  1956)  Kith  dec* 
tioTi,  biogrflphi<:aJ,  and  parUajneutury  notices, 
449-153. 

Mcrcera'  Row.  Market  Place  (I5fi4),  236. 

MoTchant  advenlurprs,  C tympany  of*  ei^tabli^biN]  in 
Boston  1576*  73;  name>i  of  the  phndpal 
merchants  in  Boston*  &c.  (1309),  IGI  ;  mer- 
chant staplers*  al2;  Staplers' Hail,  222;  oroh- 
ftnl  and  ganbns,  220. 

Mtrcbaots' marks,  cyphers,  or  symbols*  fio/^,  601. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Muster-mll  Hoasea,  247* 

Mcrcia,  kingdom  of,  and  smx-eaiion  of  kinj^s,  20  ; 
condilion  of  Mercia  [  449  to  lOCdj,  19-25* 

Mt-rebooth,  Weat  Fen  {1547j*  622, 

Methodists  in  Boiiton  (17G7),  104. 

,  Wesleyan  reformed,  205, 

,  M^csleyan  Centenary  Chdpel,  Bchoola,  Ac, 

208*  209. 

*  New  Connciion,  Zion  Chapeli  West  Street, 

25fl. 

,  Primitive ,  270, 

Cha]tela  in  t!iK  iidplibnurhood,  7HG. 

MiddiecotL's,  Sir  Thomas,  HoifpUal  in  Skirbeck 
Quarter*  268  ;  and  notices  ofthe  fonnder,  note, 
26M. 

Middle  Girls'  School*  Boston*  294. 

Midville,  new  township  of,  in  the  l^ast  Fen*  no- 
tice! of  J  641 ;  Uihed  oak-trees  found  tliere, 
641. 

Mill  Hill  in  Burgflte  (1640  >,  203,  204;  in  Worm* 
'ftte*  212  ;  in  South  End  (crVr^  1450),  248. 
\,  a  water,  ia  Boston  (drctt  1544),  63* 


MinUtCTS,  Church*  of  Boston h  nnpaid,  and  caUcd 

**  plundered  mioLflters*'  U646)*90. 
Mitre  Lane*  formerly  Peascod  Ln-ne,  206. 
Monafhi*ro*  the  Fed*  of  Lim-^duitbire  **  thu  fnukd 

theatre"  of  (rfrrtf  1280)*  620. 
Monastic  Jjhraries  in  Liumlushire,  754- 
Money*  c»mpar&ttve  raiuc  of*  in  12U4  ud  1050, 

324,  325. 
Mooumetils  and  iiiwrriptjoos  in   Bcwton  Chnich, 

dewrnbed  by  Mr.  Holtts*  191,  Slc 

now  Mi*tine*  194*  &c. 

MorehouMs    m    Wildmoir    Fen     (1210),    6^; 

(l&47)*622. 
Mortality  in  Boston*  107. 
Mount  Pleasajit;  part  of  Bost<>n  Fen  ;  allotment, 

641*  787. 
Muift4»r-ndL  Houses  for  Merchant  £«ameii,  247. 

Natjonal  S«faooht>  222*  294. 

?         tl  history  and  botany  of  the  djstriet,  674- 

Bofltoo   ordered  to  provide  a  ship  for 
14)*  49;  (13j9)*  to  provide  se^entetn  ships 

^...^  3G1  men, 
Nevilbi    EArlfl  of  WeHnioreland ;    seal   of  thst 

family*  ,301,  and  no^e. 
New  '.  rDi^taud :  hjird^hips  anst&iued  by  pafisengen 

tn     1636\  n*}^e,  80;   descmdaJita  of  many  of 

the  faiDilios  in  this  ueighbourhood,  now  reside 

ing  there,  433. 
NuwUud's  House  (1640),  256, 
Ne^^pnpera  published  in  Boston,  299, 
New  Rent^  in  BargaLe  (1554),  271, 
New  Strt*et,  209. 
New  Zcalander*,  7, 
Nine  Rynts,  the,  271. 
Nocton,  Priory  of,  41* 
Norman  Deepk  (1575),  72;  (1160),  332;  (lilW), 

343. 
Invasion  (1066)  was  the  conttmiatioo  of 

the  inroads  of  the  Northern  men,  30. 
— -^     Famihea  among  whom  the  Conqueror  dj* 

Tided  Lincjjlnthire,  35. 
Nortiiampton*  Marquis  of;  his  enntijcated  estate 

j^ranted  by  Philip  and   Mary  to  the  town  of 

Bosttm  ;   final  SfitJement  req»ectiiig  witb  Mr. 

Hmiitou*  139,  140,  286*  and  Mjofe,  2«7, 
North  dyke  Causeway,  40;    bridge,  &c.  (1527), 

621. 
North  Fen,     See  Wildmore  Fen. 
North    Forty-foot    Drain,    the,    which   was   con- 
structed  about   1720,   was,  according   to  Mr. 

Chapman,    very    injurious     to    the    Withstu, 

361, 
Norway,  shipsof,  traded  with  St.  Botolph  (1274)t 

328. 
Norwich,  men  of,  at  Boston  Mart  (1255)*  325, 

326, 
Novo  Looo*  Chapel  of,  BoFton  (1341),  w»fe,  53, 
Nuimery  ftt   Boston,   mentioned  by   Biascbio^ 

113. 

Oak  pannel  :  unknown  coat-of.arms  on  one  in 
Bostton  Virarage*  302*  303,  and  no/e,  781. 

Oatbn  of  supremacy  and  aUei^Dce  dispensed  with 
by  Jame*  11.  (1687)*  95, 

Mayor's  ofith  (1664)*  308. 

Oatj,    j^rejit    quatititv   of*   shipped  fmm   Boaton 

(1811*  1812,  &c.h350. 
Officers  :    the  Corporation   recommended   to  b« 

more  csrefhl  in  its  election  of  (1604),  308. 
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Ormsby,  Nun:  monastery  at  (1544),  64;  had 
property  in  Boston  (1600),  206. 

Ostrich  public-house,  near  the  church-yard, 
Boston,  1C6,  217. 

Our  Lady's  Chapel ;  St.  Botolph's  Church ;  pe- 
culiar privileges  which  it  enjoyed,  and  descrip- 
tion of,  notBt  183. 

Oien  and  cows,  Lincolnshire,  in  1616,  674. 

Oxford,  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  College  at  (1539), 
63. 

Pacey  family :  the  house  they  formerly  occupied 
in  the  church-yard,  216 ;  monuments  of,  in 
Boston  Church,  195,  196. 

Packhouse  Quay,  formerly  "  Parker's  Stay  the," 
note,  228,  232,  and  note. 

Palatinate,  a  benevolence  granted  by  Boston  for 
its  defence  (1627),  79. 

Pardon,  charters  of  (1339),  53 ;  patent  grant  of 
pardon  for  disturbances  (1548),  54. 

Parishes  or  townships,  new,  in  the  Fens,  account 
of,  extent  and  population,  640,  641,  642. 

Parliament  and  King,  contest  between  (1641, 
Ac),  80-93. 

,  Members  of,  for  Boston,  1337  to  1856 ; 

biographical  notices  and  election  returns,  &c., 
449-453. 

Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  first  election  under  It 
(Dec.  1832),  101. 

Parson's  Green,  west  side  of  the  river,  271. 

Paving  of  the  town,  a  grant  for  (1389),  54  ;  pav- 
ing and  cleaning  the  streets  (1792),  98;  an 
amended  Act  for  this  purpose  (1806),  99. 

Peace :  self-constituted  keepers  of  it  (1312),  48. 

Peacock  Inn,  Boston,  91,  225 ;  Little  Peacock, 
213. 

Pedder's  Cross  (1285),  note,  43,200;  Pedder's 
Bridge,  200,  206. 

Pen  Yard,  Bargate,  204. 

Pest-houses  in  St.  John's  Row,  240. 

Peter's,  St.,  and  St.  Paid's  Guild  (1554),  66; 
foundation,  site,  history,  &c.,  147,  148 ;  in- 
come, expenditure,  and  seal,  149 ;  property  at 
the  Dissolution,  152,  567. 

Petticoat  Lane,  219. 

Pewter,  Corporation  (1569  and  1698),  305,  and 
note. 

Pig-Market  fixed  in  Bargate  (1799),  206. 

Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  :  account  of 
their  emigration  and  arrival  in  America  in  1620 ; 
none  of  them  known  to  be  connected  with 
Boston  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  426; 
difficulties  attending  their  previous  voyage  from 
Boston  to  Holland,  426,  427  ;  emigrants  from 
Boston,  and  subsequently.  See  Bellingham, 
Cotton,  Leverett,  Hough,  Quincy,  Whiting,  &c. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace  (cirea  1540),  62. 

Pillory  and  PiUory  Pit  (1564,  &c.).  219. 

Pilotage,  rates  of,  regulated  (1796),  365. 

Pirates  on  the  coast  of  LincolnsUre,  1575 ;  cor- 
respondence respecting,  71,  72. 

Plague  in  Boston  (1585  to  1588),  74  ;  (1625), 
78  ;  (1637),  80 ;  (1656,  1667),  and  visitations 
of  plague  or  other  violent  epidemic  in  many 
later  years,  107.  * 

Plants,  rare,  in  the  neighbourhood,  described  by 
Dr.  Blair,  683,  684. 

,  indigenous,  in  the  district,  alphabetical  list 

of  236  varieties,  684,  &c. 

PUte,  the  Church,  stolen  (1775),  166. 

,  Corporation,  sold  in  1837,  305. 


Poll-tax,  a  graduated,  levied  (1381),  58. 

Ponds  or  Pits,  the  Coye-Pit  (1564),  222  ;  Buttery 
Pit,  Furth-End  Lane  (1564),  256,  257  ;  Horse 
Pit  in  Furth-End  Lane  (1594),  fiUed  up  (1767), 
257 ;  Horse  Pit  in  Bargate  (1554  and  1657), 
206;  Pillory  Pit,  219,  and  pit  "at  Mr. 
Kyme's"  door  (1578),  110. 

Pond  Garth  (1564),  255,  779. 

Poor,  the,  treated  with  great  rigour  (cfrcfl  1580), 
73 ;  benefactors  to  the,  280,  281. 

,  com  purchased  for  the,  by  the  Corporation 

(1573,  1579,  and  1615),  304. 

house,  or  workhouse,  242 ;  new  one  erected 

(1726),  244  ;  taken  down  (1837).  See  Union 
Workhouse  and  Workhouse. 

Population  of  Boston  in  1377,  56;  (1767),  98; 
(1778,  1781,  1801,  1811,  1821,  1831,  1841, 
1847,  and  1851),  104. 

Port  of  Boston  in  a  bad  state  (1554),  66,  72  ; 
(1750),  97. 

Porters,  Corporation,  elected  (1594),  308. 

Post-office  at  Boston,  229. 

Pottery,  coarse,  manufactory  of,  at  Boston  (1597), 
342. 

Pound  for  stray  cattle  in  Bargate  (1741),  206 ; 
in  Pinfold  Lane,  254 ;  in  Furth-End  Lane 
(1658),  257. 

Presbyterians  in  Boston  in  1709  and  1778,  263; 
congregation,  chapel,  and  succession  of  minis- 
ters from  1746  ;  chapel  token  down  about  1825, 
263.  See  Independents,  who  were  classed  with 
Presbyterians  in  1709,  1771,  note  205;  early 
history  of  Presbyterians  in  Boston,  780. 

Presents  to  public  men,  77  ;  to  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester (1645  and  1646),  90;  Sir  Henry  Vane 
(1652),  90,  91,  and  note  t  Sir  Anthony  Irby 
and  others  (1653),  92 ;  various  curious  ones 
(1586  to  1820),  308,  309;  Lord  Burleigh 
(1578),  341 ;  Eari  of  Lindsey  and  Sir  Robert 
Carre,  343. 

Priory  of  St.  Mary  at  Boston,  113. 

Prognostics,  supposed,  in  the  air  (1467),  60. 

Provident  Dispensary,  295. 

Provincial  dialect,  &c.,  696-736 ;  mode  of  selec- 
tion, 696  ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  words  col- 
lected of  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  origin, 
697  ;  slang  and  cant  defined ;  number  of  Eng- 
lish Provincialisms,  697  ;  an  alphabetical  list  of 
1260  words  and  phrases,  in  great  measure  pecu- 
liar to  the  district,  698-731 ;  proverbs,  phrases, 
comparisons,  omens,  superstitions,  Sec,  731- 
736. 

Public  schools.  Shod  Friars'  Lane,  231,  293. 

Pulvertoft  Lane,  Place,  and  family  (1640,  &c.), 
259,  260. 

Pump  Square,  222 ;  pumps  and  pits,  222. 

Quakers  or  Friends  first  mentioned  (1656),  92, 

93 ;  meeting-house,  255  ;  burying-ground,  note, 

255;    Quakers  in  Boston  (1709  and   1778), 

104. 
Quarantine,  vessels  ordered  to  perform,  within 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  port  (1770),  98. 
Quarter  Sessions  in  Boston  (1622),  78 ;  (1656), 

93 ;  ceased  to  be  held  in  Boston,  as  a  separate 

court  (1836),  247. 
Quays,  or  wharves,  or  steythes,  232,  257. 
Quincy,   Edmund,  emigrated    to   New  England 

(1633);  brief  memoir,  descendants,  &c.,  431. 
Quinzeme  levied  upon  Boston  (1205),  324,  and 

note. 
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raminto,  Trnt  of.  directed  tii  Hoffton  (1637), 

way*  ftrit  iiiHit^otM<d  iri  cotinritifin  wi»h  Boutin 

ilheCoqionition  R<*ordii  ( 1S14),  102  ;  liniiofa 

.J  the  Great  Northern  R&ilway  opened  at  Uoiitoii 

ni,  heavicNt,  whieh  bavc  fAllm  In  tlie  disitTict 
Jnce  1S£3.  C90:  t)i^  avern«e  qmrjilty  Jesi*  thin 

mC  of  the  country  At  hrge.     Seo  fUtcrroir, 

»0. 
»xi  pubiic^hotueou  w«!at  side  of  Biir^te  (15A4), 

lityjtufnh,"'  procirsBion  nf  tbe  (1^46),  ^01). 
Bbeliioit  ia    1745  1    pro<wed]ng»  at  Boston  r«- 
ptctln^  it,  97. 

»rdor*i>f  Bfj«tftti(l3<5ti>lrtan),  <5ft;  deputy* 
.ccorders  (1572  to  I8:i3),  450. 
cordf  of  the  Corporntioti^  leaved  wAntJTirf  th 

lory  uf  Boston,  otcoufit  of,  from 
-Bisnt  titue^  174. 

uiion  Inn,  noticed  u  tUa  "  Hospitiaru  o. 

HJoa"(lil5,  ikcO.207. 

. Street,  EUwttm,  211. 

Afone  tiowtt  Skirb«ck  QuArter,  S 
or,  piiri:$h,  of  Boston,  curious  tsj 


ftioufl  estabUahtnontN,  namfli 
Bill   for    their    *  *  re-cfdif  jin 


h 


^  houses  formerly  Ln  Lininlntliir' 
-  — —  in  England  T  clofKiiiratioi  — ■ 

tiie,  John  :    his  plan  for  drai 
i-jptRd,    538;    he  would  hnve    _  ^ 

Iragon-sUyof  "    in    e&rlj  timcft,    «>»  jr 

,4^,  the,  Nine  Rontv,  the  Fiva  RentB,  *ad  «^-j 

Rciervoir  nr  Miniognby  doub  W  iu  area,  in  mnse* 
qnem'c  of  the  small  cjuanttty  of  rum  wbit:h  fiUla 
on  the  district  that  supplies  it,  090. 

RcTeaby  Abb^jy,  40,  48,  49.  b^t,  Gl,  326, 

Richmond  fee  or  honour:  value  of  the  property 
In  Bnston  (1535),  Gl  ;  <  1544  ),  64  ;  att:ount  of, 
311-322  T  auc««*)ioo  of  the  Karl h  of  Richmond, 
311-317;  Marjanet,  Countess  of  Richmond, 
317^318,359  ;  vflbie  of  ihf  honour  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  111.,  312;  in  12»0.  313;  in  1283, 
3H-31G;   Rtehmonton,  318,  319. 

Riot  in  Boston  about  balloting  for  the  nulitia 
(1/96),  99. 

Ripley,  George,  the  alchemiat,  memoir  of,  389, 
(ind  wo /p.  783. 

Roada,  ancient,  from  BoMon,  were  tiarroK-  caufie- 
woyft  (1263  to  1325);  deacription  of  them.  40; 
road  from  Boston  to  London  (1699),  9i,  96. 

Robertson  J  Robinson »  or  Robertson  fiimily,  from 
12Q8;  dwelling -house  in  Stanbow  Lane,  253; 
and  nt  Ris*ap-R>^e  at  Fiahtoft,  ^92, 

Robin  Hooa*s  Walk,  199,  4G6. 

Rochford  family.  319,  320 ;  Rochford  or  Kyme 
Tower,  321,322. 

Roman  ('acholic  Chnpel,  Boston,  account  of, 
202;  Roman  Catholics  in  Boston  (W(I9  and 
1707),  1114. 

Romun  fort  at  BoetConT  1  7  ;  invHsion,  condition  of 
Lincolnfihire  at  that  time^  H  ;  works  of  drainage 
and  embankment,  9,  10;  roads,  12,  13;  Eta* 
tioDS,  IL 


Roo«  or  Ro«  family,  manor  in  Boitmi  (dr^a  I^OA)^ 
47:  purchawd  by  the  Corporation  ia  I^JM ; 
Ro*e  Garth  Lane  and  paj^turv.  2i3,  254. 

Rose,  the  public*botue  (1564),  271. 
R^e-ilouH  Plot,  eddrr*«  from  Bo£tan  to  ChaHm 
IL,  nespectingit  (1683),  94. 

SMt :  a  p^t^nt  to  make  vbite  k*\K,  ^rantf^  tE> 
ThomnsWilkeain  I5a6;  tbe  niouopoty  opposed 
hy  the  Corp<>ration,  75  ;  Corporation  r^rgulatiojii 
r»pectiiig  fialt  (1590,  &cO,  310  ;  a  ull*pAn  in 
B.»iton  (1298),  15;  one  in  Donlngton  (1339), 

&tlteiu?y  inent>oned  0270)*  41,  327;  M5MJ, 
304,  fui/<r  594,  probably  the  laine  a*  Fo^lfke. 

Silt^retby,  a  sea^pirt  { 1320  i,  5L 

Saufltuory*  muTdcf¥r»,  &o.,  take,  in  Fenne  Chaptil^ 
489;    in  St.   John  a  Church,    Boston   (12»0» 

b's  Head  Inn,  Boston  (IMC),  &t :  (1564, 
w257. 

|a'  Bank.  BojJloii,  229, 
LnTBsion,  19;  Saion  history  t^t  the  neigh- 
rbood,  19,  2D,  etc* 

ttarian  origin  of  many  Baroa  in  LfSoJtt 
13),  b78,  nott, 

^9f  wheat  (15871,  75  ;  (1594),  76. 
n,  poor,  298,  572. 

t  »  free,  ordered  to  be  built  in  BoEitvn 
W),  78. 

jiouBc  Grpen,  212. 

bftckf  the  (128,"^),  natf,  43;  descnptiin  of 
PDOm,  199,  200 1  deriTati4>ii  t»f  its  name, 
\  450. 

mka  or  walla,  42 ;  factory  of,  046-618^ 
oatody  of  it,  committed  to  the  mervhanta  of 
kingdom  (11%),  59, 
>L         rkioii  the  old,  10. 

£ ^jits  of  England:   oomparative  position  of 

Boston  aao  sep  port  f  1359),  54-55^ 
Seal,  comnnni,  of  (.'oqioration  ( 1623),  304. 
Semprinjfham,  Abbey  of,  300, 
Set juest rated  property  granted  to  Boston  n&4S), 
89  ;   Lincolnahire  and  Bi^ton  Royaliata  seqaes- 
trated  and  fined  (1649),  90;  great  pecnUtioaa 
in  these  tines,  Ac,  91* 
Scrf^  I  number  in  England  in  fonrteenth  century, 
and  condition  of  the  people,  57  ;  foirm  orminu-* 
mission  of  a  serf  ( 1373),  480, 
Ser^eanta^at-mace  (1545),  310* 
^Seaaions-hon-'^e  erected  (1841),  216. 
Seven  Martyrs,  Guild  of  the,  154. 
Sdwera  Cotumis^ior^en  of  1359  to  1501»  fnm 

DugJal^  SLO.H  650,  651. 
Sbeatb'a,  Mr.  Abraham,   incloiure   of  the   ia1t-> 

marsh  at  Leverton  (1801).  559. 
Sheep  and  cattle-market  in  Bargatc,  history  of, 
204,  and  no/e. 

Great  mortahty  in  1615,  77,  78.     Sea  Uv* 

tory  of  the  Sheep-markot. 
Ship :  Boston  ordcird  to  fiimiah  one  for  the 
navy  (1314),  49;  fimuBhed  17  ships  (1^59), 
55;  assessed  for  ship-money  (1626),  78,  and 
no'<». 
Ships  belonging  to  Boston  seiicd  for  the  use  of 
the  GoTeromcnt,  75,  70. 

to  unload  only  at  Ucenaed  quaya  or  wharrea 

(1719).  343. 
Shod-frian^  Lane,  23L 
Shuf^(?),the,  257. 
Stbsey  Lane  and  family,  229., 
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Sickness  and  mortality,  periods  of,  in  the  district, 
107. 

Silver  Street,  Boston,  formeriy  Thieves'  Lane,  20G. 

Simon,  St.,  and  St.  Jade,  Guild  of,  154. 

Skin  Hill  and  Skin  .market  (1688,  &c.),  219. 

Skirbeck  (Scirbec),  wapentake  of:  inquest  made 
therein  1216,  and  holders  of  CapUales  Honor  eg 
ennmeratrd,  39  ;  another  inquest  made  (1272), 
41;  parish  of,  derivation  of  the  name,  460; 
Domesday  account,  461 ;  history  of  the  parish 
from  1090;  advowson  of  the  church  (1241), 
461  ;  agricultural  produce  and  live  stock  as- 
sessed to  the  subsidy  (1297),  462 ;  curious  deed 
of  a  piece  of  land  in  Skirbeck  in  1295, 463 ;  pro- 
perty of  the  Richmond  family  in  the  parish,  463 ; 
curious  trial  about  a  blow  on  the  cheek  (1305), 
462 ;  names  of  persons  assessed  to  a  subsidy 
(1332),  463;  manor  of  Skirbeck,  or  soke  of 
Skirbeck  (1334  to  1825),  464,  465;  subsidies, 
(1377,  1381,  1453,  1523,  1547),  465;  *•  the 
liberties  of  Boston  to  be  extended  through  the 
whole  parish  of  Skirbeck,"  466 ;  Robin  Hood's 
Walk  ( 1640),  466 ;  subddy  in  1642,  and  names 
of  persons  taxed,  466 ;  subsidy,  1673 ;  names 
of  parts  of  the  parish,  note,  466.  See  Hospital 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Religious  house  and 
chapel  of  Hiptoft  in  Skirbeck,  alluded  to  by 
Stukeley  (circa  1700),  470;  church,  descrip- 
tion  of,  471 ;  Rectory-house,  472.;  rectors, 
&c.,  from  1300,  473;  parsonage  or  rectory, 
473,  474  ;  Trinity  Chnrch,  475, 476  ;  National 
Schools,  476 ;  area  and  population,  476  ;  cha- 
rities, 477. 

Skirbeck  Quarter,  historical  notices  of  (1286  to 
1472),  263,  264,  269;  market  in  Skirbeck 
Quarter  (1673),  347. 

Sluice,  Grand,  at  Boston  (1761),  361,  note. 

Soldiers  and  arms  to  be  furnished  by  Lincolnshire 
(1316,  &c.),  49,  and  note,  50,  51. 

transported  into  France  by  a  Boston  ship 

(1591),  75,  76. 

South  Forty-foot  Dram,  267. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  Boston  petitioned  (or  inquiries 

to  be  made  respecting  (1721),  97. 
South  Street,  old  house  in,  231 ;  South  Square, 

236. 
Spain   Court  and  family,   232,  and  note;    old 

buildings  in,  and  Spain  Court,  233. 
Spalding,  Abbey  of  (1280),  42,  44  ;  (1546),  64  ; 

(1252),  325. 

Gentleman's  Society  at,  299,  442,  480, 481, 

535,  536,  666. 

Raff-ships  (1719),  343;  improrements  in 

the  WeUand  (1634),  80,  367,  623. 

Stainfield,  Abbey  of  (1534),  61,  212. 

Stalls  and  canopies  in  chancel  of  Bdlton  Chnrch, 
185,  777. 

Stamford,  Monastery  of  St.  Michael  at  (1534),  61. 

Stanbow  Lane,  253. 

Staple  town:  Boston  made  one  (1309),  55; 
Mayor  of  the  staple  elected  (1326),  334;  his- 
tory of  the  staple  at  Boston,  338 ;  seal,  339 ; 
staple  decayed  (1530),  340. 

Staplers'  Hall,  222 ;  orchard  and  gardens,  229. 

Statistics  of  health,  longevity,  &c.,  106,  107  ;  at 
Leverton,  559. 

Staythes  or  quays  (ancient),  232. 

Steel-yard  and  Steel -yard  Green  (1601,  1660, 
and  1693),  247. 

Stevening,  Marsh  of  (1240),  620.  See  Hollands 
of  Estovening. 


Stewards,  High,  of  Boston,  list  of  (1574  to  1672), 
458. 

Still  Lane,  Boston,  229. 

Stixwould  Abbey  (1534),  61  ;  (1546),  64;  nuns 
of  (temp.  Edward  I.),  356. 

Stocks,  ♦'a  pair  of,"  provided  in  Boston  (1766), 
219. 

Stone  from  the  King's  Quarry  at  Lincoln  brought 
to  Boston  (1272),  41.- 

Stukeley,  Dr.  William,  254,  291,  note,  299,  300, 
353,  363  ;  brief  memoir  and  copious  extracts 
from  his  unpublished  letters  to  Maurice  John- 
son, Esq.,  of  Spalding,  437-446,  645,  785. 

Subsidy  levied  (1297),  45;  (1327),  51 ;  (1332), 
52;  (1341),  53;  (1377),  56,57;  (1381),  57, 
58  ;  one  caUed  a  loan  ( 1387),  58  ;  (1453),  60 ; 
(1523),  61;  (1547),  64;  (1591),  75;  (1603), 
76 ;  (1642),  83. 

Subterranean  rooms  in  Pump  Square  described, 
222. 

Sugar-rents  first  mentioned  as  paid  to  the  Cor- 
poration (1601),  76;  notices  of,  310. 

Sunday-schools  in  Boston,  294. 

Sutton  lands  (circa  1400),  56. 

Swans,  regulations  respecting,  and  extracts  from 
Swan-rolls,  676-678. 

Swearing,  Corporation  enactments  against  (1557), 
310. 

Swineshead  Abbey  (1534),  61 ;  (1546),  64,  257, 
326. 

Market  (1613),  77,  346 ;    "  MaUter  Hoi- 

lande  of  Swynesed  and  the  Plaiers,"  564. 

Sword  public-house,  Wormgate,  212 ;  called  the 
**  Hanging  Sword,"  212. 

Tailors'  Company,  158. 

TattershaU  (1324),  50 ;  (1614),  526.  See  Tat- 
tershall  family. 

Tax  paid  by  Boston  to  the  Crown  1582,  and  peti- 
tion respecting,  310. 

Tempest  of  wind  and  rain  (1571),  Hollingshead's 
account  of  damage  done,  68. 

and  high  tide  in  Boston  (1671),  94. 

Tenures,  curious,  334,  525,  595. 

Testa  de  Nevill,  43,  462, 479,  497,  533,  550,576, 
593,  620. 

Thatched  houses  prohibited  in  Boston  (1607),  77. 

Theatre  and  theatrical  history  and  amusements  at 
Boston,  210,  211,  and  note;  the  **  plaiers"  of 
Swineshead  at  Leverton  in  1526,  564. 

Thieves'  Lane,  Boston  (1564,  1640),  206;  "ho- 
nest thieves  in  Lincolnshire"  (1600),  76. 

Thomas,  Sir  Anthony,  624, 629 ;  his  case  respect- 
ing the  inclosure  of  the  Fens,  629,  630. 

Thomeholm,  Priory  of  (1534),  61  ;  (1544),  64, 
256. 

Thomton-le-Fen,  new  parish  of,  641. 

Threckingham,  Imttle  of,  21,  and  note. 

Thrpe  Tuns  public-house,  224,  225. 

Thumb-screws  and  burning- irons  in  the  Old  Gaol 
(1670,  1722,  &c.),  218. 

Tide,  high  (1671),  94  ;  (Jan.  1,  1779),  98  ;  (Jan, 
24,  1782),  98  ;  (Nov.  30, 1807),  99  ;  (Nov.  10, 
1810),  99,  100  ;  (March  2,  1820),  100;  (Aug. 
30,  1833),  101. 

Tilney  family  and  pedigree,  373-375 ;  ladies  of 
the  family  celebrated  by  Skelton  (circa  1520), 
374 ;  property  in  Boston,  374 ;  arms,  375 ; 
Tttney  Lane  in  Boston  (1546),  63,  238,  783. 

Tiplers :  selleni  of  ale  or  beer  so  called  (1590), 
257. 

5K 
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TolU  icvicd  for  rcpdrs  of  wnUs  (12&5),  43  ;  for 
Bitpport  af  the  bnJge  mid  fiAving  the  tnwn 
(1313  nnd  1330),  4ft ;  toll  held  by  Lord  WiU 
lottgbhy  (ie  ET^shy  {\h2\)^  62;  gnmt<?d  by 
Queen  Mary  (  l^Tiijt  (IG  \  i^ht  of  the  C\krpora- 
lioti  to  C!Uict  a  toll  for  pu:iing  the  bridgef  &c. 
ftpccflssfiiLly  cont«steil  by  the  inbab]tiknU(iB^JS, 
&c.)t  lOlf  ancl  nptt :  tolU  griLti^ed  for  repnira 
of  the  bridge  in  1103,  249. 

Tonnage  aad  In^tage  d«tic*  recciTod  hf  the  Ilnr- 
bour  Tnuttjes  (1820  to  1851),  352. 

Tooley  fwnily^  arms,  &<*.,  231. 

ToDm-fkrka,  list  of  (1545  to  1850),  459. 

Councils  income  and  wtpeudiinre  (1854), 

103. 

Hall.     Spo  Guild  Hull, 

Trades  men'*  token.!  issued  in  Boston  {circa  1C60), 
29S,  and  noh. 

Tnun 'bonder  Boston,  mentioned  (1580)^  74,  aad 
Httie* 

TreH^ioiif  hifl^r  Lincoliuhire  people  indioted  for^ 
773. 

Trees:  buned  oak,  &c.>  found  at  Midv^llc,  6-11, 
See  Geolu^y  of  the  District,  and  note,  G5G.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks's  opinion  r£j»ppcting,  090. 

and  shrubs  found  in  the  distTict,  CSZ* 

TKnity  Guwt.  Boston  (1G2J^,  an. 

■ ,  lloly.  Guild  of  the  j  1554),  65  ;  foundation, 

site,  and  hUtory,  150,  151  i  obxt  of  Robtrt 
Gedney,  150;  Trinity  Chamber  in  Wormgate, 
151  J  incf^me^  e:i£penditure,  and  SflaU  151  ?  pro- 
perty at  the  Dissolution,  152,  212. 

T^ckuey^  Dr.  Anthony^  ITl;  founder  of  the 
Church  Library,  Iti?,  no^e,  4llS,  775. 

Toniby  PWc,  Boston  (1359),  59,  271. 

Tupbolme  Monastery  <1283;»  43;  0^34),  Gl, 
356. 

Tnmi^tile  la  Bargate  (IG59),  207 ;  in  Wuringate 
(1720),  212. 

Tyler's,  Wat,  insurrection,  Ac,  57,  58, 

Tythe«  levied  in  BoMon  ( lo78),  K4, 

Tytton  Hall,  Wvberton  (1539),  63  j  Tvtton 
famiJy  (14B8),  502. 

Union  Poor,  or  Workhonae,  erected  1837  j  dc- 
acriptjou,  Eftatiiftk?,  fltc.,  2ih,  246. 

Unitarians  in  Boston:  their  hr^t  chapel  (in  thupcl 
How,  M^iu  Rid^e),  huih  in  1804,  removed  to 
Spain  Lane,  203;  chapd  in  Spfiin  Lone,  and 
fluoceesiou  of  ministers,  234 ;  oommencemfint 
ofoungre^ation,  778. 

Vaccaries   m    the    Fens    held   by   the   Abbots  of 

Revesby  and  Kirkstoad  tl5J7).  G22. 
**  Vagrant  A  and  faudt)c#,"  ttearcb  for,  in  Boston 

(1652).  91. 
Vsne,  Sir  Henry,  note,  91  ;  htfl  title  to  the  e!(tnte 

AtBelleau,  2S6 ;  connection  with  public  affaira 

in  New  EugUnd,  422. 
Van  Die  Priory,  271. 
VenLion  fen^t,  Corporivtion,  annual,  316. 
VcTuinyden,  Sir  Cornelius,    connected   with    the 

indoj^ur*  of  tlic  Fens,  624,  633. 
Tessel.s  belonging  to  Bo.'iton  seized  for  the  service 

oftb(^  King  (1206),  38;  (1591),  75  ;  claucie  in 

Quf^cu   EHzabetb^B   Charter  authorising    such 

aeizure,  7^j. 

belonging  to  tlie  port  nfi03  tn  1854),  3^0. 

Virsrage  Honse,  the  old,  John  Cottou^j^  rextdeu<?e, 

2N;  old  eseutcbflon  of  arms  therr^  302,  303, 

ind  n<ti«f  and  781. 


Tiearsge  Hou«c,  the  preaent  one,  2lfi. 

Vicars  and  re(.lora  of  EoatOD  (1309  to  I85fi),  179, 

171. 
Vice 'Admiralty  Court  \  vioe-adniirali^  and  re^sters 

(1602  to  IbOs),  459. 
Voluntary   gift  from  inhabitants  of  Lincoloshin:: 

to  Charts  H.  (1661),  76a. 
Volunteer  Armed  Aj^odatiofn  (1798>t  99,  305, 

Wttgea  of  njariners,  Sec,  (1445),  59« 

,  Statute  for  regulating  thein  (1576),    73; 

rate  (1660),   761;    (1596,    1610,    mid    17^4), 

706. 
Wftinfleet  Bridge  (1642),  83. 
-< — —  Haven;  wr«:kH   as   far   ad   an4   inclndin^, 

dainaed  by  Boston  (I045),a9  ;  formerly  drminH 

the  Ea*t  F*?t*,  335;  and  (till  regarded  as  the 

natural    outlet,    645;    although    Mr,   Reniu« 

thought  siK:h  drainage  impractir*hJe, 
Wall,  a,  anrr^^udded  Boston  (1285).  43,  44. 
Walnut-tree  jjaatures,  formerly  part  of  the  domidrt* 

of  the   Cannelite    Friary,    269;    vvalnut'trev* 

frequently  found  near  the  sites  of  old  rehgioua 

houficSf  ntit&t  269. 
Waltham   Abbey  (12&3),    576,    578,   593^556, 

603. 
Wash,   the   LincohishiTe :  its  shores  one  of  the 

pKncip^l  landing-plAces  of  the  Danes,  24;  at 

the  Norman  invitsion,  33  ;  great  diminntioii, 

363. 
Watching  the  town,   Act  for  (1776},  unended 

(180G),  98. 
Watchmen  provided  (1769),  98. 
Water  :  6 rst- mentioned  attemjit  to  procure  it  for 

the  town   <1568),    67  j    O704,    1767,    1711. 

1713,    1720),    96.      Spa   Boring    fw  Wattr. 

Again  diicusst^d  17:9,  98,  and  iu    1807,  W, 

and  note.     See  Waterwork*, 
Waterworks  conveying  water  from  Mining^by  to 

Boston,  opened  injuly,  1849,  102.    Sec  Uoring 

for  Water,  and  Reservoir. 
M^ayets,  waitcs,  or  wakes,  appointed  by  the  Cor- 
poration (1573),  70,  and  jio/m. 
"Wayjje  House,  Wormgate  (1571),  213, 
Weavers,  fret-workers,  and  hair-weaver*  in  Boston 

(1618),  78  ;  Weavrire*  Guilds  established  {circa 

1200),  324, 
"Welkyn*'  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  1586, 

&c.,310. 
Wellond   River  (1634),    80;  projected  improve- 
ments, 367*  623. 
Welles  family,  their  estates  not  surrendered  at 

the  Norman  ConqueGt,  34. 
West.  orEarlcii,  Fen  (1560),  622;  (1597),  623; 

described  (17tJ4)r  no/f,  643^ 
Westland  family  :  ihcir  residence  in  Boston,  236* 
We*itlode,  the,  9,  23. 
West  Skirbeck  House,  268. 
W^est  Ville,  new  pari.'di  in  the  Fens,  64K 
Wliarfflge  rates  levied  by  the  Corjioratian  (1579)^ 

342;  (1725),  343. 
Wheat,  scarcity  of  (1587),  75  ;  (1594),  76. 
Whitecrots  Lane  (1564  and  1657)  ;  wooden  ware 

to  he  sold  there,  238. 
White  Hart  Inn,  High  Street  (1540),  64  ;  (1564), 

257. 
'White  Horse  Lane,  and  old  White  Horse  Inn, 

1564,  A(c,,  258,  2^9. 
Whiting,  Rev.  Samuel,  Rector  of  Skirbeck,  emi- 
grated to   New  England  in  1636;  account  of 
the  family  at  Boston  from  whidi  he  descended. 
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and  of  hifl  descendants  in  New  England,  430  ; 

arms    formerly   in    St.   Lawrence's    Chantry, 

Leake,  586;  letter  from,   784.     See  Index  of 

Names. 
Wibert  at  the  battle  of  Threckinghara  (?),  21. 
Widows,  poor,  bequests  to,  281,  282. 
Wild-fowl,  a  present  of,  from  the  Corporation  to 

the  Lord  Treasurer  (1597),  678. 
Wildmore,  or  North  Fen;  four  vaccaries  in  (1270), 

620;  Wildmore  Waste  (1529),  621 ;  inclosure 

undertaken  (1629),  625  ;  accomplished  (1807), 

638. 
Willonghby  Hills  (Boston  or  Fishtoft),  202,  noie^ 

491. 
Winceby,  battle  of  (1613),,  87,  88. 
WindmUl,  a,  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  31, 

Wine-trade  in  Boston  (1281),  43;  (1306),  47; 
(1320),  49,  50;  (1252),  325;  (1285),  329, 
330;  duty  levied  (1308),  333;  (1571),  340; 
(1585),  341. 

Witchcraft :  women  in  Boston  accused  of,  and 
sent  to  Lincoln  for  trial  (1648),  91,  and  note, 

Witham  Place,  Boston,  211. 

river ;  divine  honours  paid  to  this  river  by 

the  ancient  Britons,  6 ;  the  Danes  prolmbly 
never  entered  it,  29 ;  great  decay  at  its  outfaU 
(circa  1580),  72;  in  a  ruinous  state  (1750), 
97;  caUed  the  Wyma,  or  Wyme  (1280),  212, 
332,  620 ;  Dr.  Stukeley's  account  of  the  river, 
353 ;  Leland's  and  Dugdale's  description  of  it, 

354  ;  account  from  the  '*  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,"  355  ;  originally  a  secondary  river, 

355  ;  names  of  fisheries  on  the  Witham  (1115), 
355 ;  ships  ascended  the  river,  temp.  Henry 
III. ;  surveyed  for  improvement,  1333 ;  ob- 
structed 1363  ;  navigated  by  great  ships  in  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  356 ;  improve- 
ments (1500),  357 ;  May  Hake's  Sluice,  357, 
358 ;  in  a  bad  state  (1560),  359  ;  state  in  1735, 
360;  improvement  (1788,  1800,  1812),  362; 
the  tide  formerly  flowed  to  Lincoln,  363,  364  ; 
improvements  1815, 1825,  and  subsequent.  366, 
367 ;  extract  from  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion," 
367,  368 ;  the  Wash,  Lincolnshire  Deeps,  &c., 
a  principal  landing-place  of  the  Danes,  23,  28  ; 
gradual  diminution  of  the  Wash,  363  ;  described 
by  Dr.  Stukeley,  363 ;  project  of  the  Lincoln- 


shire Estuary  Company,  367  ;  bird-tides,  367  ; 
Messrs.  Grundy's  map  of  the  Witham,  637  ; 
Dr.  Stukeley's  opinion  respecting  the  inclosure 
of  the  estuary,  645. 

Wool  allowed  to  be  exported  duty  free  (1437), 
59 ;  great  unlawful  exportation  (1274),  327 
duty  on  wool  (1275).  328;  (1294),  328 
specuktion  in  wool  by  Edward  I.  (1297),  331 
importance  of  the  wool  trade  at  that  time,  331 
large  exportation,  duty  free  (1341),  337. 

Woollen,  law  for  burying  in,  571,  758. 

cloth  manufactured  at  Boston  ( 1201),  37. 

manufacture  carried  on   in   Cripple    Hall 

(1763  to  1775),  254  ;  commerce  in  wool  and 
woollen  goods,  1204,  &c  ,  323. 

•' Wool-wynder's  Houses."  Worrogate  (1564), 
212;  wool-spinning  and  wool-spinners  (1640), 
343. 

Workhouse,  the  town's ;  a  bouse  in  Lincoln  Lane 
so  called  (1647),  254. 

Wormgate  (1285;,  ncte,  43,  211. 

Wrangle,  parish  of,  origin  of  the  name,  593 
Domesday  and  Testa  die  Nevill  accounts,  593 
historical  events,  &c.,  1202,  &c.,  594-598 
agricultural  stock  and  produce,  595 ;  curious 
tenure,  595;  market  on  Saturday,  granted  in 
1282,  594 ;  furnished  a  ship  to  the  navy  of 
Edward  III.  (1359),  596;  "Guild  of  the 
Blessed  Mary  of  Wrangle,"  mentioned  in  1576, 
596  ;  Wrangle  Manor.  598 ;  the  Church,  599. 
600 ;  Mr.  Holies'  Notes,  601 ;  existing  me- 
morials, 602 ;  vicars,  &c.,  603 ;  advowson  of 
the  Church,  603 ;  vicarage  house,  604  ;  memoir 
of  the  Rede,  or  Read  family,  604-606  ;  Wrangle 
Hall,  chapel.  &c..  606  ;  extracts  from  Parish 
Registers,  606 ;  Goodrick,  Stephenson,  and 
Tooley  families,  606 ;  Gilbert  famUy,  560,  575 ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  607  ;  harbour,  market- 
place, antiquities,  &c.,  609,  610  ;  extent,  popu- 
lation, &c.,  610;  school,  bede,  and  other 
charities,  610-612 ;  town  brand,  643,  786. 

Wyberton:  doubts  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
name,  note,  549. 

Wyma,  or  Wyme :  the  Witham  so  called  (1160), 
332;  (1240),  620  ;  (1280),  212,  782. 

York,  Abbot  of,  41 ;  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York 
(1428),  162.    See  Index  of  Names. 
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Richard,  m,  450.     Sikiimd,  itO. 
Ahnih^ta^  TtujiuM*  32.    Farallr,  4G&*    TJwtnjjJi, 

542, 
AdiiTr,  MniKldn,  5^3. 

Adiurd,  Hcjify,  Ml.     Kamuua»455*     Roger,  503. 

Adidi^h.  St  ,a;o, 

Aliin,  E«rl  of  Jlrltftunr,  3^,  3G,  311,  461,  478, 
550.  577,  A9.^. 

611, 

Alrar,  Ewl  of  Mpn:t*<  35  ;  note,  bi% 

Allen,  Jolm,  52.     Mfltlbcw*  432. 

Am430tU,  Mr  ,  I  GO.  CbarLcs^  3til,  452,  lUkd  mtU, 
457.  Tib^^it,  497,  and  ito^^t  491.  Vincent 
and  ChnrLme*  503. 

Amplefonl  ramily,  579. 

Aipyott.  21.  5fi. 

Autasttr,  Duke*  of,  -102,  itiS. 

Anderson,  Sir  Charles,  ncfc.SGO  ;  no/*,  5tW. 

And^mon,  Bankes,  Rt*.,  173,  andnt^/^^  768,  781, 

AnUin,  Jnhn,  522. 

Arnijrn,  Sir  'Williain,  450,  ami  note. 

Artiall,  John,  :2yi,  292.  45G,  4S7. 

Aroolcif  Riitiflrd,  531.     UotwU  &&9. 

ApunHcIt  Sir  Jf.>hn,  5rJ7. 

A*t(cw  or  A^ROoD^h,  Sir  Hugh  nnd  WiUiam,  58. 
i^ir  Effwanl,  83.  TranoMn  24  r.  Aiinp,  385 » 
ftndno//'.  .1H7,  Eilwuni,  -IfiO,  773.  Jnhn,  587- 
11njB;b  and  Mury,  COfi.     Sir  t'hriTito(iliLr,  682. 

Atkin.  Roh^rt,  4^5.     Juhn  and  R(ibort,  768, 

Attegrmfi  family,  535. 

AtWu.  \Villinm,  130. 

Add  ley »  ChrwtopKpr,  60. 

AylotTc!,  Sir  WiMiam,  C24. 

Ayre,  John,  337,  457^  459.     JammSj  768. 

Bacon,  Ji>hn  (ic,  rj35, 

Buf'Tin,  Aievandt't,  325. 

BAdlef^ntcre,  Ef^diui^  dc,  5j.     Lord  Chilhiim  Jt^, 

50n,  51.'^.     Fflmily  flrm.s,  601. 
Brtitnall,  ^Vi!^illm.  I>:i5. 
B«iiLv,  Jirhn,  niLd  Joliru  i^m.,  457-    FamU^f  579. 

Rioliiird,  508,  f.l2.     TJK^nnu,  G15. 
B;d  Iwin  famtly^  OO.i^ 
^Bunk:^,  Sir  Jo>f|j»i,  b,  99,  310,   F^n/^  3C3,  no//>, 

4^2,  H<j/f,  458,  0(>j,  CG6,  no/f>,  607,  n^te,  078, 

Le90. 


I 


Bftrd  funily,  491. 
HartTootc  TamUy*  i 
linrkftr  TaDiily,  48! 
|krkbuD«  Sir  Edi 

474.  Mr.  Burt 
Bifnuby,  John,  4! 

76H. 
Biron,  Ftiter,  B3, 

2B5,     Pct«r,  41 

Andrvw,  433,  54 
PaiiJ  family,  595. 
B4«B  family,  595. 
BiitcA,  Jobn.  515* 
BfttomcA,  Olivor  i 

537. 
TUwdck  JohHf  622 
Bowdrick  fvnity,  J 
B«wtry  i^mijt  571 
Halter  fnnuly,  56i 
Buy,  William,  44£ 
Bay ird  family,  48i 
BeckfajnUy.  4Da. 
BtJde,  tbe  Venersli 
BfU,  Thfimas,  .=J2 

Sir  Jolin,   llfl, 

MjitiLdii.  Kichaj 

535.  543.    Jobc 

562.  FamilynS 
Bt^lUn(i:hmn    (Bnll 

FfiinciftH  450.  ] 
Brnin^Con,  Richnr 

127.     Rit'hurd. 

bert  d*;,  534. 

John.  544,    AIi 

648. 
B^-nn,  Michael,  50 
Bi^nyvon,  Joaepb 
Bcnnttt,  lliomass 
Bentham.  — ,  34- 
Bmjnk,  Gilbert.  :. 

500.  Thomjix, 
Bertien  PL-r^gnt^^.  i 

Albemarle.  244. 

and  Lnrds  Vcrc 
lkp(ti>c.  Dr..  ir*6, 
Bc-tts.  J<»hn,  157, . 
BirtflfhiMle,  Thorn 

Miliitim,  and  R 
Biifbop  family,  49f 
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Blair,  Patrick,  M.D.,  446,  447.  683. 

Black  family,  463,  465,  498,  500. 

Blackburn,  Peter,  470. 

Bland  family,  579. 

Blisabury,  Thomas,  678. 

Blaydwin,  William,  280,  293,  456.     John,  456. 

Blezter,  Peter,  526,  and  note. 

Blomefield,  — ,  34,  58. 

Bogg,  Edward,  671. 

Bohun,  John  de,  47.     Edmund,  51, 161.    William 

and  Edmund,  538.     John,  545.     Family,  574. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  374.     Family,  749. 
BoUand,  — ,  598. 
BoUes,  Richard,  76,  192,  197,  and  note,  198,  511. 

Family,  778. 
Bond  family,  29,  498,  500,  525.     Simon,  577. 
Boothby  family,  465. 
Boston  of  Bury,  390. 
Boston,  Lord.     See  Irby.    (Viscounts),  Nassau, 

435, 436. 
Boston,  John,  403.     Leonard,  390. 
Bousfield,  WiUiam,  457. 
Boterwyck  femily,  481,  497.     Roger,  525. 
Botolph,  St.,  369,  370,  371,  372. 
Boucher  family,  500. 
Bouchier,  John,  note,  373.    Humphrey,  374,  749. 

Ralph,  749. 
Bowie  family,  500. 
Bowser,  Thomas,  483. 
Bowthe  (Booth),  Walter,  565. 
Boys,  John  de,  552.    John  and  Roger,  578. 
Brackenbury,  John,  456. 
Bradford,  \Vmiam,  425, 426. 
Bradley,  Richard,  650. 
Bradstreet,  Simon,  432,  and  note. 
Brailsford,  Thomas,  592,  663. 
Bran  family,  525. 

Brand,  WilUam,  179,  387,  525,  677. 
Brasse,  John,  52. 
Bratelby,  Anne,  565. 
Brett,  Simon  le,  576,  578,  593.     Family,  595. 

Simon,  603. 
Brewster,  William,  425,  426. 
Bridgwater,  Eari  of,  466. 
Briggs,  Richard.  279,  280,  454,  482.  495,  548. 

John,  621.     Henry,  628. 
Britton,  John,  note,  178, 179, 186,  note. 
Brockelsby,  Edward,  385. 
Brocket,  William,  457. 
Broderick,  619. 

Brooke,  WiUiam.  28,  30, 338,  note,  354. 
Brookes  family,  598.  , 

Brotherton,  Richard,  536,  537.  548. 
Broughton,  John  and  Thomas,  457. 
Browne,  Dr.,  — ,  73,  359  and  note,  459  and  note, 
Browne  family,  482,  483,  535. 
Browne,  John,  M.D.,  458. 
Brown,  Thomas,  64,  76,  90. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  624,  769. 
Brownlow,  Lord,  458.     Sir  John  Brownlow,  773, 
Brownrigg,  John  S.,  453. 
Buffam,  Jane,  573. 
BuUynger.  Mr.,  569. 
Burgess  family,  465. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  71,  76.  341,  482,  622,  682. 
Burrell,  Sir  Peter.  452. 
Burrell,  P.  R.  D.,  453. 
Burton,    Andrew,    203.      Thomas,    299,    459. 

Zachariah,  492,  498.     Andrew  and  John,  530. 

Thomas,  459.     Family,  537,  579.     William, 

590.     Andrew,  768. 


Bussy,  John,  59, 115, 161.  Maria,  464.  Family, 
465.  Richard,  489.  Samuel,  536,  551.  John 
and  Richard,  553.  Richard,  557.  Walter, 
561.  Anne,  562.  John,  553.  Walter  and 
Richard.  563.  F^unily,  564,  567,  574,  and 
note,  578,  579.    Richard,  571,  584. 

Bust  famUy,  595. 

Bustard  family,  480,  481, 482. 

Byron,  George,  457,  459. 

Cabbell,  Benjamin  B.,  453. 

Caboum,  George,  455,  459.     Thomas,  459,  466, 

502.  George,  768. 
Cabsay  family,  535. 
Cade  family,  500. 

Caesar,  Sir  Julius,  305.     Sir  John,  553,  584. 
Callis.  Sir  Robert,  626. 
Calverley,  Edward,  385.     Samuel,  455. 
Calthorp,  John,  172,  292.    Richard,  457.    John 

George,  459. 
Cammock,  Leonard,  76.    John,  83.     Henry,  118. 

John  and  Leonard,  238,  454,  455.    John,  455. 

Family,  466,  502.    John,  553. 
Cantelupe,  Nicholas  and  Joan,  382,  582,  583. 
Capam,  Rev.  John,  note,  555,  557,  558. 
Garden,  William,  598. 

Carr  family,  280.    Sir  Robert,  343,  458,  466. 
Carritt,  Stephen,  678. 
Carter  famUy,  480,  481,  498,  500,  566. 
Castell  family,  232,  no/«;  481. 
Casterton,  Richard,  51. 
Cave  family,  595.    Thomas  and  John,  768. 
Caylis,  Thomas  de,  48,  49. 
Cayster,  Thomas,  565. 
Cecil,  Thomas,  482. 
Chamberlain,   Robert,  44.     Richard,  119,   329, 

503.  Francis,  612. 
Chambers,  Henry,  534. 
Champenys  family,  462,  463. 
Chapelow,  Thomas,  603. 
Chaplin,  Francis,  084. 

Chapman,  Richard,  117.    Family,  578,  579,  595. 

Robert,  622. 
Chapman,  William,  17,  222,  242,  354,  note,  356, 

note,  360,  note,  363,  364,  646,  680,  note,  683, 

note. 
Cheyney,  Thomas,  94.    William,  130,  note,  207. 

Christopher,  238,  433.     John,  450.     John  and 

Thomas,  457.    Walter,  501.     Family,  537. 
Christopher  &mily,  560. 
Cissore  family,  535. 
Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  60. 
Clarke,  Henry,  note,  266,  268, 457.    Simon,  501, 

531,  561.      Simon,  573.      Simon,  589.     Jef- 
frey, 597. 
Clarkson,  Thomas,  459. 
Clay,  Henry.  306.    WiUiam,  501.     FamUy,  537. 

Widow,  537.     Family,  578. 
Claymond,  Thomas,  117.    Adlard,  121.     Philip, 

122.    Richard,  no/«,  127.   John,  401.  Anthony, 

402,  454.     George,  403.     John,  647. 
Claxby,  Alan  de,  48 1 .     Richard,  5 10. 
Clement  famUy,  481,  498,  500,  535,  552.    John 

and  Agnes,  566.     Family,  574,  and  note;  578. 
Clifford,  Richard  de,  534. 
Clifton,  John  de,  58.    Constantine,  481.    FamUy, 

525. 
Clipsham,  Nicholas,  598. 
Clymsome,  John,  597. 
Clinton,   Sir   Henry,    69.      Lord    CUnton,    71. 

Henry,  72,  356. 
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Coke  famiW,  461,  50*^.     John,  582. 

Cobeler,  WiUmm.  535, 

Cole,  Hugli,  581.  ^D6.  C06.     WiUiaro,  77  J. 

Coletuim  ffLniUy.  50U,  595. 

CuLcraino, Lord.  l6Gt andnol^j  243  andficfe/  452 

CollLs  Tboiuaflf  45fl. 

Cqtic;,  ThomoH.,  5fi,  £5,  78,  B3.  Willinm  and 
John,  B3.  William,  139,  22fj.  229i  285,  no/<? ; 
359,  Ao/f.  Family,  413^  naie.  IVlaiy,  424, 
433.     Thomas,  459,  46G.     Richard,  774- 

CopingtoHj  Richard,  260.  Jacob,  457,  Henry 
and  Jacob,  5B3.  Hctirj,  5fJ9.  Jacob,  590. 
Henry.  593. 

Cooke.  Samuel,  561,  590. 

Cooper,  ThomuA,  and  John  of  Swineahead,  378. 

Coupenjftii  family^  551  ;  Richard^  594.  FomUy, 
595. 

Coptey.  John.  61. 

Coppiti,  John.  G26. 

CopLedyke,  Roger  dc,  48.  49,  51.  Aiexaader.  52. 
Roger.  IIG.  Ralph  and  Mar^ry,  117.  Joha, 
118,  120,  IGl.  Robert,  312.  John.  4G5,  480, 
498.  Roger,  400.  John,  hOO.  Thocnns,  501. 
Family  desf^nt  (from  1250),  502,  503.  510, 
537.  595,  64  7.  64lii.  Roger  He,  650.  Jr>hn, 
G50>     Family,  678.     Jobu  &nd  Margiiret.  749. 

Ccwen,  Diflcrttjon,  7l>K. 

Cotton.JohD,  l71,no/el89;2l4,  285,  rtJoic;  412- 
424.779,  7tf4. 

Coupland,  Wrij^ht,  513. 

Coventry,  Lord,  458, 

Covin.  Thoraa*,  5G6, 

Cowell.  Richard,  546.  561. 

Cowpcr  family,  481,500. 

CoxuU  family,  502.     John  Chortes,  708. 

Cracroft,  Thomas  and  Robert,  118,  306,  G«Olf«, 
512.  note. 

Cmm  fanuly,  526. 

C my thomc  family,  229* 

Crehay,  Mr,  no^e,  &38. 

Creon.  De,  family,  35,  36,  39.  PetroniHa,  fi3. 
Alun,  249.  250.  PetronilLa.  461 .  Family,  465, 
AUn,  479,  486.  "Wido.  496.  PetroniUa, 
497.  Wido,  497,  504.  Geneaio^.  TjOS.  &c. 
Maurice,  note,  505.  PetromUa.  505,  notff, 
508,  509,  512,  514.  Family,  525,  Amu,  &c., 
527. 

Crrjcsy,  WiUjam,  51. 

Croft*,  Sir  Cliarles.  605.     Family,  GOO, 

CromweU,  Ralph  de.  47,  59,  GO.  Oliver  81,  84, 
85,  &6,  80,  92.  Raimond  de,  UO,  Thomaa, 
13G.  Oliver,  225,  423-  Richard  Cmmwell, 
atiat  William*,  6lG.  Oliver,  61G,  and  twte; 
623.     Sir  Ralph,  64K,  749. 

Cubknde.  Willium,  48,  49, 

Cullyer  family,  578. 

Cupcre,  Thumaa  le,  336. 

Curtcyft.  John  and  Reginald,  117^ 

Cuncon,  Robert,  notf^  182. 

Cnthbert,  George,  456. 

Dflnby,  John.  314. 

Danvera,  Thomas.  556.  ' 

Darcv,  Philip,  48. 

Uavy,  John,  51.      Family,  519,  578, 
Day,  Franci*. 

Doives,  Sir  Ahmlmm,  625,  C20. 
Dawfion,  Robert.  537, 

nXmt^urt.  M'alter.  35.  Edmund,  48,  Thoniaa. 
59.  60* 


206, 
uid 


342. 


John,  51, 


De  Ln  Warra,  John  and  Elizabeth,  59 

Derby  or  Darby  family,  Alan  dc.  43.  WilliAm, 
47,  66,  67.  Thcmafl  and  RiOph,  110.  Ro(«rt, 
117.  ThomflB,  122,  161.  William.  *54.  Ralph, 
481,  Tbomafl  and  Ralph,  536.  William.  538. 
Margaret,  &40.  Tbomftif,  542.  Family,  arms, 
&c.,  544,  ThotnaA,  553.  Matthew,  5G6. 
Family,  579,  582,  586.  Dymokc,  5S9.  John. 
673. 

Deynea  family,  481, 

Di^by,  JamcB,  527. 

Dickens,  Charle*,  jw/e,  44,  nofe^  681. 

DineJy,  Dingley,  or  Dynelv  family,  184,  197, 
433.     Wiiltani,  454.     John,  460.      John 
Thomas,  409.      Mr  Dinely,   473.       W 
579.     Sir  John,  606. 

Docking,  Perrr  and  Edmund.  53K 

Doughty,  T.,  75,  110,  258.     EUwbeth,  281 
Thomaa,  454,  459. 

Dove,  Lady.  553. 

Dowsti  family,  500,  501,  598. 

Draghe*wcrde  (Z^ravncor^f/),  Maurice,  336, 

Draper,  Richard,  454.  Matthew,  454.  Ridi&rd. 
622. 

Drewjy  family,  579. 

Driby,  Sitnon  de,  50 

Dryden  f^imiiv,  513, 

Dutclifddt  family,  161,  223.  239. 

Dugdole,  Sir  William,  3,  9.  40,  44,  45,  GO,  €3, 
2G4,  265,  354,  4G6,  note,  549,  624,  626,  643. 
G48,  657. 

Duggan,  Augustus,  617. 

Duke,  Sir  James,  453  and  jiof^. 

Dymuke,  Master  G8.  Sir  Edward,  74.  Sir 
Churk^fi,  04.  John,  119^  Leormnl  and  Ann^t 
120.  Li-omird,  138.  Charles,  M.D  .  299.  Sir 
Edward,  300.  382,  Wdinm,  512.  William 
and  Robert,  53G.  Robert  and  Edff*rd,  553. 
Nicholaa  and  Edward,  556.  Robert,  578, 
Thomu,  5B4.  Family,  580,  Thomas  and 
Robert,  622.  Edffnrd,  623,  Sir  John,  649* 
Robert,  650.  WjUiam,  677,  John  and  Lewiai 
750. 

Dysuey,  Wiiliam  de,  356. 

Dytton  family,  617. 

Ealand  family,  29.    John  and  Isabella.  124. 

Eaatgate  family,  567. 

Ed^e,  Thomas,  584. 

Edliuton,  John  de,  479,  497'  Andrew,  5 05>   John, 

533.     Andrew,  534, 
Edwarda.  Langley,  252,  361,  655. 
Eldredfamily,  480,  578. 
Eiiff  fiimily,  29. 
Ellis  Sir  Henry,  21,29. 
Ellin,  Henry.  453  und  noft. 
Ellis,  Sir  Wdliam,    65,   92.     Sir    Richard^    188, 

214.     William,  450.  uotf,  451,     Sir  RichArtl, 

451,452andnofe.  William,  458,503.  542,  773. 
Elsam.  John,  457<     FamiW.  501. 
Elstobb.  Mr.,  10,  no/e,  361,  note,  G5C,  657,  661, 

6G2.  665. 
EltoD  family,  606. 
Ehin  ftimiJy,  463,  4G5,  498,  500. 
Ernery.  Peter,  61,  122.    Peter  or  Paul,  130,  161. 

Famyy,  256,  408.  499,  500. 
EmmersDn,  Wharton,  503. 
Empsim,  CharTes,  455.    Family,  467*    Mary.  655^ 

Francis,  626.     John,  761,  76S.     FraocU  768. 
Eiidcrby.  lUchord,  503.     AnnCr  5B6.     Albine  de, 

049,     Thoma*.  649, 
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Engayne  family,    479,  481.     Warren  de,  533. 

Walter,   538.      Warren,  550,  551,  576,  577, 

593. 
Engilby,  William  de,  327. 
Eresbie,  Thomas.  76. 
Erskine,  Rev.  William,  612. 
Ermin  (Armyn)  family,  578. 
Essyngton,  William,  489,  500,  526,  536. 
Etwell,  William,  61. 

Fabian  family,  535. 

Fairfax,  General,  85-88.    George,  341. 

Fairfax  of  Yorkshire,  378,  381. 

Falkner,  Mary,  282.     William,  290,  291.    Mary, 

292.     William,  332,456,  457,  474.     Rev.  WU- 

liam  and  Richard,  558. 
Farceus,   John  de,   39.      Richard,   118.     Ralph, 

481.     John,  497.     Family,  504,  510,  and  note, 
Farey,  Mr.,  666,  668-671. 
Farmer  family,  595. 
Farrow,  Robert,  531. 
Fendyke,  Richard.  119,  161.     Family,  463,  465, 

500.     John,  526.     Richard,  535.     John,  557, 

564.    Thomas,  563.      Richard,  565-567,  569, 

573.    FamUy,  578,  595. 
Fenne,  Ralph  de,  41.    John  le  Croter  of  Fenne, 

43.    William,  52.    Andrew  Warwyck  de  Fenne, 

118,  161.     Ralph,  312,  479,  481.     Margaret, 

489.     John  and  Robert,  489.     Robert,  505. 

Rodolphos,  533.     Ralph,  534.     Family,  579. 

Thomas  de  Chedestune  de  Fenne,  750.    Andrew 

Warwyck  de  Fenne,  750. 
Field,  Nicholas,  61,  63.    Family,  535, 537.    WQ- 

liam,  537. 
Filkin,  Richard,  503. 
Fish  family,  481. 
Fitzwater  family,  464,  474. 
Fleetwood,  Bishop,  note,  325. 
Flemmyng,  Richard,  170,  389. 
Forman  family,  465.     Henry,  542. 
Foster,   Maud,  200,    201,    and   note.      George, 

449,459.  Thomas  and  John,  470.  Family,  578. 
Fougeres,  Ralph,  534.     Olive  and  William,  738. 
Fowler  family,  535.    William,  622. 
Fox,  Agnes,  279.    George,  92,  93.     Henry,  174, 

279,  454. 
Fox,    John,    225,    226.      Memoir  of,  404-411. 

Sir  Stephen,  458. 
Francis,   Patrick,  457,  note.    Rev.   John,  469. 

Ralph,  538.     Family,  598. 
Frankish  family,  535.     Walter,  565. 
Freshfield,  J.  W.,  453. 
Fricobaldus,  family  of,  note,  331.     Emericos  de, 

333. 
Friskn'ey,  Walter  de,  48.    John,  122,  161,  519, 

536.    Richard  and  John,  537.     Family,  arms, 

&c.,  544.    Thomas,  552.     l8iU)ella  and  Thomas, 

584.    Walter  de,  647. 
Frost,   Mr.,  37,  38,  40,  49,  57,  59,  324,  note, 

326 ;  note,  328,  331,  note,  338. 
Frystbne,  Ralph,  502.     Peter  and  John,  515. 
Fydell,  Richard,   113.      Monuments  in   Boston 

Church,  195.     FamUy,238,244,291.     Richard, 

452.      Thomas,    452,     453.      William,    456. 

Joseph,  456.     Richard,   456,  457.     Thomas, 

457,  459.     WUliam,  459.     Joseph  and  Richard, 

459.     Family,  502.     John,  504.     Family,  518. 

Samuel  R.,  538,  554,  580.     Thomas,  617,  626. 

Richard,  766. 
Fynn,    Richard,    530.     Thomas,  William,    and 

Peter,  579. 


Gannock,  William,  75,  76.     Samuel,   110,   229, 

238,  341.    WiUiam,  454,  467.     Family,  579. 
Garwell,  Bartholomew,  and  Alice,  347. 
Gaunt,  Gilbert  de,  35.     Forde  de,  50.    John  of 

Gaunt,   55.      William    and    Anne,   124,    129. 

John  of  Gaunt,  237.  note,  286, 316.     Walter  de, 

355.     John,  598,  621,  648,  and  note.    Walter 

de,  679. 
Gay  ton,  Richard,  585. 
Gedney,  Robert,  150.     Arms.  586. 
Gee  family.  111.  258.  294,  295.     Henry,  457. 
Gerard  family,  578,  606. 

Gemon,  Roger,  162.    Robert,  463.    Family.  595. 
Gery  family,  Rev.   Charles  and   Philippa,   465, 

538,  554,  580. 
Gibson,  Andrew,  499.     Family,  501. 
Gilbert  family.  465,  480,  481.     John,  526,  527, 

537,  548,  553. 554, 560. 571,  575, 582.    Richard, 

589.    Joseph  Gilbert,  607,  608.    Thomas,  768, 

781. 
Gildon  family,  463.     Robert,  489, 557.    Thomas, 

596.     John,  782. 
Gipthorpe,   Peter   de,   51,   595.      Family.  595. 

Arms,  601. 
Glascot,  John,  597. 
Glynton,  William  de.  526. 
Godfrey  of  Monmouth,  2. 
Goldeson  fiunily,  595. 
Goodale,  Richard,  510. 
Goodwin  family,  29,  502,  535,  552,  578,  579. 
Gooderick,  John,  122.     Richard,  274.    William, 

358.    John,  492.     Family,  535.    William,  536. 

Family,  570.    WiUiam,  590.    John,  597,  598, 

606,  619.    Richard,  623. 
Gorham  Hugh.  51. 
Gosling  family.  537. 
Gotere,  John  de  la,   51,  334.     Alexander,  336. 

Roger,  389.    John,  647. 
Gough,  Edward,  537,  553.  579.  598. 
Grafton,  Thomas  and  Agnes,  564.  565. 
Grantham,  Thomas,  260,  436,  437,  780. 
Graves  family,  578.     Robert,  623. 
Greathead,  Edward,  554. 
Grebby  family,  579. 
Green  family,  498.    Thomas,  553.    Family,  571. 

578.    Michael,  615. 
Greenson  family,  595. 
Gresham  family,  606. 
Grealey,  Albert,  505. 
Grigby  family,  596. 
Grouse  family,  595. 
Grundy,  Messrs.,  note,  365,  637. 
Grymescroft,  Nicholas  de,  551,  577,  578. 
Gull,  John,  117. 
Guy,  Simon,  531. 
Gwydir,  Lord,  310,  452. 
Gysors,  William  and  Symon,  47.    John,  119, 237, 

238,  332.    Thomas,  336.    John,  752. 

Hake.  May,  250,  357. 

Hallam,  John,  456,  457,  and  note. 

Halltoft,  Sir  Thomas,  118. 

Halyday,  John,  596. 

Hamby,  John,  597.     Jane,  597.     Edward,  597. 

HamiU,    Henry   de,    39,   325.      Thomas,    334. 

Robert,  336. 
Hamond  (Hammond  Beck),  note,  264.     Family, 

498,  500. 
Handley,  Benjamin,  453,  459. 
Harcourt,  William,  339. 
Hard,  John,  551. 
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Hardy,  RichnnV  b2.  ' 

IltuJy,  George,  457>     FaniDf,  bb\. 

Hurgnejivea,  John.  615» 

Harlatid,  John,  5:^2. 

HaruUfiuui]^,  29,  a^,  57B.  Uklmrd,  506.    John, 

596.     Abcia.  GUI. 
Haiper  fauiily*  5fjy* 
H^rmgtoQ  fanuly^  407,  474* 
Harris^iu  fuuiUy.  b^S, 
Hart,  Robert.  11?.     Jolm,   TIP.     FumiJy.  250, 

433,     Williftui,  436.     Famiiy.  3C0,  57^*,  Mlft. 
Harwood*  Nicliol(ui,  1 17*    Family.  &02.     Williaiii, 

522.     Fajoily.  57K  S98.     GcwfiC.  7(>S. 
tJnstiags,    Harr^p,    Harte,  and  Hudiiig  families, 

2D. 
Hatton,  Sir  Chrkiophr r,  450. 
Uaverman  finiiilT,  535. 
Hrtwkilcy,  Thoiiias,  102.  103,  690. 
Hcatiicoto,    Sir    G..    310.       Gilbert    John,     uid 

Gilbert  llemr*  453,    Gilbert.  4Gy. 
He(inagt^  Jolm^  64.  772. 
H^ornet  faimily,  481. 
Hcrl>ert,  Lady  Mary.  327. 
Hereward  de  BniJi.  34.  36. 
HcT^m.  Sir  Edwanl  Bl,  ^3.     Sir  Henry.  94,  IC5. 

187.     Henry,  mt«,  451h  4&5,  459,  636. 
Heronshaw  family,  202. 
Hewison  faniiij,  500* 
Hewitt  fikTuilj,  498. 
H«ydon.  Sir  John*  C25. 
HUE,  John,  457. 

Hilltoft  family.  222,  229.     John,  454. 
Hi^i^oo  family,  4H1. 

Hiptoa  family,  41MG5,  47B,  479^  4B0,  525. 
lloti^uu  family,  537. 
Hob«Ccr  family,  500>    Simon,  574.     Ftuaily*  579. 

589,  596,  59S. 
Holrlen,  John.  521,  522,     Family.  527- 
HoldETfOrth,  RcT,  Henry,  485,  488* 
Holin^hi^ad,  312. 
Holland,  Gilhm  of.  388.  564. 
HoUand§  of  Estovemng.  34.  04,  121.     Blase,  122. 

Family.    375-381.    433,    500.       Roljert,    n-iSO. 

Alexander,  531.     Family,  535.     William.  538, 

504.     John.  612.     Family,  677. 
HoUfs,  Gf^rraa,  191,  192.  239,  »a/e,  356;  471,486, 

519,  527,  540,  5GG,  581,  587,  GOl. 
H  oil  way.  John  Vulmer,  457. 
Holme,  Wilfred,  403. 
H*wk  family,  578. 
Hnuker,  Rev.  TUomtia,  432, 
Hop*!,  A.J.  Bere^ford,  181> 
HopUinson,  Edmund,  b^3,  567, 
Hornby,  John.  lU,  118.     Henry,  121- 
Home  family,  400.  481,  4%,  500* 
Hongh,  Athf:rton,  429,  430. 
Hodden,  William ,  and  Howden  and  Co.,  34S. 
Howe,  Obadiah,  17K  777. 
HoweU,  Thomsa  and  Audrey,  526. 
Hnbbard  family,  481. 
HudiUe&tone,  Alan  de.  336.     Funily,  578. 
Hudiion  family,  481, 
Hugbody  family,  551,  571. 
Hundegat«,  Alan  de.  577,  578. 
Hundkby  family,  535. 
Hunmngs.  EdwanU.  457>  450. 
HuQ^ton,  William,  140,276,  286.  287*     Family, 

579.     Arm«,  TpSG.      Edward,  590,  597. 
Hnntcr,  IIct.  Joseph,  097. 
Huatingdonf  Ucary  of,  619^  660* 


Btmtrnrfeld,    Wtllmm    de,    41,    49,    109,    4;P- 

4B0,  Rnger  and  William,  4B3,  486,  note.  505  ; 

64  B. 
HuE»ey,  Sir  John,  04.     Robert,   Sir   Julin    and 

Anna,   121.      Ji>hn,    139.     Family.    242,    243. 

Sir  Jubn,    357.      Family,    39^-^01.      W^iilter, 

552.     Jiihn  and  William,  554.     S^ir  John,  579. 

Sir  William,  580.    Tbomai,  597.     John,  623, 

650* 
Hatchiiiiont  John,  61*      Family,    431,  432,  and 

notes,     Samne!,  456, 

Ingleby,  Sir  John,  503.    Thomas  dc,  649. 

In^raQ),  Herbert,  163,  453.  Sir  *\rthur,  203^ 
482,501. 

Tngujpbufl.  21,  22,  23,  27,  40,  60,  543,  549,  594. 

Inpetoft,  Almxde,  497. 

Irby,  Anthony,  64,  75,  76,  83.  P5,  91,  92,  122, 
153,  1S8.  Family.  254.  Re^idenre,  255.  309, 
Sir  AnthottT,  309.  310,  Family,  391-3yF.  Sir 
Anthony,  note.  394.  Sir  Irfonard,  449.  Sir 
Anthony  and  Sir  Edward,  451,  458,  459- 
Antbony,  574,  772,  ?73. 

Jackson,  W^illiam  (Custom  Hou^),  251,  no/e, 
200. 

Jackson,  Israel.  Edmund,  John,  455.  Family, 
502.     John  and  Israel  768. 

Jamt^s,  Rev,  Thama?.  4.12. 

Jebb,  Samnol  H.,  617. 

Jei^Qp,  John  and  Benjamin,  387,  n&te. 

Johnton,  Mfturit-e,  Mr,,  115,  227.  29S.  «off.  ^&2  j 
303,  443-446,  459,  541,  075.  note,  Johnson, 
Isaac,  and  LaHy  Arbella  Johnson,  4.'i3,  n<^e, 
445,  Family,  482.  Bryan  and  E^ekieJ,  483< 
Thomas,  495.  Bryan,  701-  Johnson,  W,  A., 
453,  and  note. 

Jordan  family,  595. 

Jnlian  famUy,  161,  Henry.  482.  Family,  .■>02, 
5,^3,  567.  Willianj.  568,  Family,  571,  574, 
578,579. 

Keal  family,  498,  500. 

Kelbam,  27,  34,  35,  312,  nofr  313,  notf.  4B0. 

Kebey,  Henry.  83.     Benjamin  B..  457.     Family. 

482.    502,    537,    595.      John,   021.       Waiter, 

022. 
Kenrick  family,  433.     Bui  ton,  459.     John  and 

Hujtton.  4fU.     John,  492. 
Kent,  Abraham.  184.     Family,  255,  463. 
Key,  John,  597. 

Kidd,  William,  219.  270,  273.  303,  454. 
KilliKT*^.   Sir   William.    84.       Sir   Robert,    621^. 

Sir  William.  025.  620,     Sir  Robf^rt,  620*     Sir 

William,  632.  633,  635.  636,  773, 
Kinderley,  noh,  360,  nt>te.  365. 
Kinc,  571,57ft. 

Kippi*,  Dr..  Andrew.  203,  447,  781,  785. 
Kirkc,  Gpor^,  625.  626.  636, 
Kirlselon,  John  de,  50,  52,  55,  589.      Robert  de. 

498. 
Kirkham.  John,  592. 
Kitchtm  family,  526. 
Knif^ht  family,  578.     John,  678. 
Knolle.  John,  505. 
Knvzth  famllv.  595. 
Kyghcley.  John.  533,  542,  543. 
KymlKTlitf.  R^igrr  de,  64  7> 
Ky me  family,  34,     John  de.  52.     AnJhonv.  71, 

73,      NiphtinFale.  83,  90.      Adlard.  94,   llO, 

IIL     John,  116,      Thomaa  and  Alicia,  U9. 
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John,  121.  Nightingale,  174.  Arms,  &c., 
197.  Anthony,  341.  FamUy,  381-388.  An- 
thony, 454.  William,  459,  481.  NighHugale, 
482.  John,  483.  Robert,  483.  Prudence  and 
AUce,  487.  Adlard,  494.  Robert  and  Beat- 
rix,  576.  Sir  John,  587.  Thomas,  648,  650. 
Thomas  and  WiUiam,  678.     Philip,  679. 

Lambert,  Peter,  52.     FamUy,  500,  595. 

Lancaster,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  598. 

Langton,  William,  677. 

Larke  fomily,  578.    John,  589. 

Laaghton,John,  188, 191.  Thomas,  198.  John's 
Charity,  290.  Gabriel,  note,  541.  Thomas, 
768. 

Laund,  Robert  de  la,  327. 

Law,  Thomas,  83.  John,  118.  Thomas,  196, 
455.     John,  589.     Alexander,  768. 

Lawis  famUy,  501,  502,  525,  527,  571,  598. 

Lawrence,  W.  de,  336. 

Lawson,  William,  James,  and  Richard,  530. 
Family,  578,  579.    Thomas,  622. 

Leach,  Hannah,  612. 

Leaf,  John,  691. 

Leake,  Nicholas,  51.  John,  61.  Andrew,  73. 
Sir  Robert  and  John,  118.  John,  120.  Joan, 
122,  161.  John,  192.  Family,  221,  480,  487. 
John,  492.  Family.  501,  502.  Richard,  502, 
535.  John,  550.  Roger,  William,  and  Nicho- 
las, 551.  Andrew,  552.  Ralph,  577.  ALm 
and  William,  577.  Lawrence,  Andrew,  and 
family,  578.  Family,  579.  John,  580.  Law- 
rence  and  Andrew.  585.  Family,  586,  587, 
595.  Nicholas,  647.  Lawrence,  647.  Mat- 
thew, 648. 

Leigh,  Samuel,  785. 

Leland,  26,  42,  44.  60,  62,  110,  112,  122,  161, 
241,  339,  340,  354,  360,  364,  478,  482,  484, 
492,  496,  505. 

Leofric,  senescall  to  Earl  Algar,  549,  550. 

Leverett,  Thomas,  note,  415,  416,  429.  John, 
429. 

Lererton,  Rannlph,  Ralph  and  Alicia,  551. 
Thomas,  552.  Alward  de,  554.  William, 
560.     Family,  575.     Ralph  and  Alice,  577. 

Lightfoot  family,  465,  567.  571. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  206,  238,  305,  458.  Henry 
Lacy,  594,  598.  Radulphus,  615.  Alesia, 
Countess  of,  615.  Henry,  616,  677.  Theophi- 
lus,  773. 

Lincoln,  Richard,  622. 

Lindsey,  Earl  of,  267,  note,  286 ;  305,  309,  343, 
458,  482,  501,  623,  626,  note,  629 ;  632-634, 
683. 

Linton,  John,  173.  Rev.  John,  504.  Family, 
518,  519.    Rev.  Henry,  558.    John,  766. 

Limbird,  James,  667. 

Littlebury,  Humphrey  de,  51,  60.  John,  121. 
Catherine,  122.  Humphrey,  339,  384.  John, 
510. 

Loddington,  William,  650. 

Lodowick,  Thomas,  152.  Family,  254.  Thomas, 
768. 

Long  family,  535,  595.     Robert,  625,  626. 

Longchamp,  Henry  de,  479,  497.  William  and 
Henry,  505,  506. 

Loyden  family,  535,  565. 

Lucas,  Richard,  and  Henry  de,  335. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  652,  665. 

Lyme  family,  553. 

Lynn  family,  553. 


Mablethorpe,  Robert  de,  49,  647. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  636. 

Macpherson,  54,  324,  note,  335,  note, 

Madocks,  W.  A.,  452,  453,  and  notes. 

Madox,  37,  53,  57,  114,  note,  312;  note,  324; 

note,  331 ;  note,  356. 
Magnus  family,  29,  39. 
Malcolm,  Niel,  453,  615. 
Malkynson,  Nathaniel,  203. 
Mallynson  family,  481,  567. 
Malmesbury,  William  of,  18-20,  23,  37,  619,  6C0, 

679. 
Malson  family,  596. 
Manger,  Richard,  534. 
Mansfield,  John,  508. 
Manners  family,  507.     Roger,  280,  523. 
Marche  family,  465.    Godfrey,  622. 
Margeson  family,  598. 
Marmipn,  Edith,  121,  751. 
Marryatt  fomily,  535. 
Marshall,  Stanley,  and   George,  507.     Richard, 

565. 
Martin,  William,  483,  606. 
Mascham,  Sir  John,  580. 
Mason  family,  500,  501.     Mary,  523. 
Massingbird,  Agnes  and  John,  119.     Sir  William, 

187.     Richard,  note,  385.     Christopher,  note, 

583.      Christopher,    John,    and  Agnes,   751. 

Charles,  768.     Henry  and  Drayner,  773. 
Massingham,  Reginald  de,  337. 
Mawer  family,  501.     Peter,  501.     Family,  501. 
May,  John,  622. 

Mayor  and  burgesses.  111,  112,  150,  152,  286. 
Meade,  Dr.,  56. 
Meeres,   Roger,   61.     John,   116.      John,   117. 

Roger,    118.      Thomas,     119.      Roger,    338. 

Family,  433,    487,    492,    498.      John,    557. 

Family,  578.      Roger,  647. 
MeUes,  John,  622,  623. 
Melsake,  Samuel,  567. 
Merriall,  John,  553. 
Messingham,  Henry,  525. 

Middlecott,  Sir  Thomas,  56.    William,  83.    Tho- 
mas, 153,  207,  254,  268,  and  note,  359 ;  455, 

459. 
Miller  family,  500. 
Millington,  John  B.,  513. 
Milsington,  Lord,  452,  and  note, 
Mitchell,  John,  452,  457,  458.     Family,  463, 465. 
Moleton,  or  Multon,  Thomas,  38.    Lambert,  43. 
Moliar  family,  336. 
Monson,  Sir  John,  81.     Sir  Thomas,  309.     Lord 

Monson,  615.    Dame  Letitia,  and  Sir  William, 

615. 
Monteville  famfly,  112,  482,  492. 
Montfort,  Alexander  de,  50,  51. 
More,  Richard,  678. 

Morfoot  family,  501,  502.     Benjamin,  521,  522. 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  621. 
Morton,  John,  476,  note;  485,  note;  516.  note, 

WiUiam,  526.     John,  538,  556,  581,  600. 
Moss  famUy,  161,  504,  578.     John,  647. 
Mowbray,  Henry,  83,  455.    Roger,  525.    Fan^ly, 

535,  768. 
Multon  (see  Moleton),  Thomas,  41.     Alan,  59.^ 

Sir  Thomas,  54.     Family,  461,  and  note,  463,' 

467,  and  note,    John,  647. 
Munk  family,  571,  578,  579,  583,  595. 


Nassau^ Viscount  Boston,  435. 
Naylor,  George,  667. 
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4D9.  a05.  a3fl,  552, 
Newi>oine[i  faiitUf,  480.  498, 
Newlftnd  femily,  4fi3»  4i*0.  4SL      GoLfrid,  535. 

Waldrirk.  5S1. 
Newman  famU^,  535, 
Nigbtiugale,  Rii^hfirdn  »Tid  Atjwi.  386, 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  373,  407,  408. 
Vorman  family,  4B1,  535. 
Kom«  f*mily,  595, 
Norib  fAmiJj.  49S,  500. 
NorthatDpton,  MEU-qub  oT^  152,  275,  n<tie;  277. 

Norton  Tiimilr,  4&1, 

Norwood,  Nicholu,  64,  627,  773. 

Oakley,  Richard,  450. 
ObbiDB.  SiLve«tcr,  165, 
0||fl«,Ricbard,  64,^49,  510.  Anne,605.  Tbotnar 

774, 
Oldfiad>ft3.    John.  89.     Sir  Anthony,  93,  161. 

SAtnucl20U576.  Edmntid, 437.  Anthony,  761. 
Oldrid,  John,  458. 
Oliver,  Dr.  G.,  5, 6,  7,  KOtt,  M7  ;  noie,  553;  356, 

noi^.  398;  471. 
Orby,  Sir  John,  47. 
Orger  family,  49ft* 
Ormiby,  TTiomas,  469, 
Orrcby,   Dame   Margery.    193.   194.      John  de, 

483.  537, 
Orry  family,  498,  500, 

Paoey  family,  113,  »(^/e,  187  i   195,  196,210.290, 

H^nry  Butbr,    290,       Henryn  4r>l,   452.  456. 

Henry  Butler.  457.    Ilenry.459.    Henry  Butler, 

459,     Henry,  504. 
Packbaniess.  16L    Ffttnily,  504,    WiUiam,  522. 

Funily,  526h  527.     John,  5:tZ,     Family,  535, 

545,553.     Cecil,  5G5. 
Ph^Ch  John.  rp25. 
Piintrce,  Peter,  340. 
PaigTQve,  Sir  F.,  549. 
Palmerfamily,  465,   Sir  Jeffrey,  484, 498.   Family, 

578. 
Pnjie,  John,  5G4, 

Parish,  John.  1GG,292.     FamilT.433.     John,  Ed- 
ward, 457,     Family,  482.     J'tjlm,  483, 
Parker,  Aft'illiam,  61.     Familyn  571, 
Parkinson,  John,  470,  6^)!), 
Parr  family.  57K 
PurtHdgcUtv.  Samud,  106,  172,  550.     Thomaii, 

660.     Anthony.  763, 
Piitc  fnnilly,  ,V2rj. 

PawUnc  family,  4*>5.     Tliomas,  4S9,  500. 
Fnyk'r,  Gcor^^p,  G26. 
Paynell,  or  Fanni^ll.  Ralph,  47,  G2.     Mirha«l.  76. 

Wiliiam,    119.     A^nes   and  fJalfrid,   121,   l(il, 

482,     Fninds  and  Thomai,  482,  492.     Family, 

492.     William  und  GnlfriJ,  75L 
Peachum.  Rev,  Hv^nry,  and  Henry,  558, 
Pearson  family.  481, 
Pe.-hc,  LuHa  de,  41.  16*.  479.     Hubertuii,  489. 

Luee,   497,   198<     Family,  503,  504,  519,  and 

nofe;  S31. 
Peilder  family.  537. 
Pedwnrdjiie,  Itoper,  51,  161,  499,  506.     Walter. 

507,  .178,   587.      Family,  578.     Walter,   506- 

Roj;er,  02L  649, 
Pelliom,  Mni^tiT,  68,     Family,  433.     Dudliry  A, 

IPelham,  453. 


PelK  RaJph,  306.  FamPy,  +33,  504,  Beonett, 
504.  Family,  560,  571,  579.  Thomaa,  774- 
Rev.  William,  781, 

PelliBon,  John,  337. 

Pennant,  Mr,,  675,  676,  679,  681. 

Pennin^^n.  Adam,  596. 

Perry,  Henry,  46,  333^  483,  507.  Charles  Bertie, 
5SG. 

Perejmijit,  Sayer.  538. 

Pescod  fomUy,  161,  222,  and  wolf;  b&h 

PhyaickfamUy,  502,571. 

Fierce,  Wdliara,  433. 

Pigott  family,  498,  500. 

Piferim  Fathers,  the,  424-428< 

Pinchberk  family,  58.  Francia,  Ul.  Richard, 
115.117.  WiUiara,  120.  Leonard,  12),  139. 
161.  Edward.  273,  Thomaa,  455.  Slthoci. 
462.  Family,  465, 4BZ.  Thoma#,  497,  Wil- 
liam and  Gilbert,  499*  Family,  501,  502.  505, 
524,  525-527,  norf*.  529,  AiU bony,  529.  Mar- 
tin. 530.  John  and  Joshtuu  S31,  Thotnoa  and 
laabcila,  536,  John.  537-  Edmutid,  553,658. 
Family,  579,  Edward,  598.  Edmtiod.  G05, 
and  Bo/f.     Thomaa.  768. 

Pindar  family,  535,  578. 

Piper  family,  461. 

Piahey,  Thomas,  120.  Widow,  222.  Family, 
4H2,  498,  500,  501,  502,  519.  and  ho/*,  WiU 
liam,  522,  525,  526.  Roger,  528.  Peter  aixd 
WiUiam,  53L     Family,  537,  553. 

Pla«,  G,  G„  IGl,  16S,  179,  180, 

Platta.  Rev.  John,  205,  233,  779- 

Plummer,  Philip.  503. 

Pocklin^ton.  Willtam.  Jw/^,  638, 

PokebrtKjk,  William,  41,  514. 

Pole,  William  (tnd  Richard  de  U,  3^.  337. 

PoUexfen,  Stephen,  457, 

Poole,  Rc¥.  J.  A.,  182, 

Porter  family.  500,  595. 

Poynton,  Ale^tander  de,  41,  IGl,  312,  459.  497- 
Lawrence,  5ft4.     Aleiandor,  504,  525,  593, 

Pratt  family.  498. 

Prentirt?,  William  de,  582. 

Prei^tman,  Thomas,  499. 

Prest&n.  Gilbert,  327.  Calub,  457,  459.  Family, 
46.7,554. 

Pro^n.  Sir  Hildebrand,  626,  C28, 

Pulf-crtoft,  Robert,  61,  Thomaa.  65.  John  and 
Robert,  121.  Agnes.  122,  Family,  ic,  259, 
260. 

Poj-ria  William,  547.  iioif  548,  598. 

Pnrry,  Adlard.  768, 

I^bill,  Alice.  .564, 

Pygge  family,  595. 

Pykering,  565.     Family.  578,  579,  598. 

Pynson,  Robert,  52.     Family,  57B,  579,  582. 

Qnadring,  William.  481, 
Quappelndc,  Ralph  de,  479,  533.  535. 
Quinty.  Edmund,  431,    and  note*     Rirhard    and 
Wiiliam,  487. 

Ram,  Robert,  of  Spalding,  774, 
Ranhy  family,  537. 
Randall  family,  537. 
Rauduir  Ricliard.  535. 
Rapin.  37,  56. 
Rawsoti  family,  500, 
Ray.  John.  U3. 

Reiul,  or  Rei^d  family.  Peter,  52,  John,  G.'i.  Sir 
Jobn,r7.   Reginald, 117.    Hu^h.lig,    Richard. 
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120.  William,  Alicia,  Margaret,  John,  Richard, 
Christina,  Sir  Robert,  and  Richard,  121. 
William,  122,  123.  Alice,  Margaret,  and  Anne, 
123,161.  John,  274.  Richard,  449.  Geoffery, 
536.  Family,  552.  Thomas,  553.  Family, 
579.  Alan,  583.  Richard,  John,  and  Isa- 
bella,  596.  John,  William,  Thomas.  Elizabeth, 
Elenor.  Anna,  Maria,  and  Francis,  597.  Francis, 
John,  Lady  Anne.  598.  FamUy,  602,  604-606. 
Sir  Charles  C,  612.  Francis,  613.  Elizabeth 
and  Anne,  751. 

Rennie,  John,  note,  267.  Sir  John,  366,  638, 
639,  644. 

Rennington,  William,  390. 

Renoldson,  Robert.  64. 

Reynolds  family.  526.    Robert,  note,  645. 

Rhodes,  Samuel,  235.  Daniel,  455,  458.  John, 
459.     Daniel,  768. 

Rice,  Charles,  457.     Family,  579. 

Rich,  Earls  of  HoUand,  435. 

Richardson,  Lord,  William,  466. 

Richmond  and  Brittany,  Earls  of,  39,  41,  43,  46, 
47,  50,  52,  54,  249,  250,  note  286,  311-318, 
327,  328,  461,  489,  501,  510,  527,  550,  576, 
585,  594. 

Richmond,  Margaret,  Countess  of,  61,  121,  237, 
251,  317,  318, 358, 359,  621.  Alicia,  Countess 
of,  598. 

Riggesby,  Thomas,  and  Gilbert  de,  550.  Riggesby, 
GUbert  de,  576. 

Ripley,  George,  140,  389,  783. 

Ripon,  Earl  of,  542. 

Riseus,  Prke,  116,  253,  492.  See  Robinson 
family. 

Robertson,  Robinson,  or  Robyson  family,  61,  63. 
Anthony,  65.  Nicholas,  65.  Richard,  75. 
Riseus  Price,  116.  Nicholas,  John,  119.  Thomas, 
Elizabeth,  Elinor,  121.  Nicholas,  122.  John, 
Thomas,  Nicholas,  139.  John,  Elinor,  140. 
John,  145,  161.  Family,  253.  John,  357. 
Nicholas,  Thomaa,  454.  William,  457,  459, 
466,  482,  487,  492.  Widow,  536.  Family, 
537.  Edmund,  553.  William,  563,  566. 
Richard  and  Margaret,  566.  Family,  567. 
Mrs.,  569.  Judith,  605.  Nicholas,  An. 
thony,  677.    John,  Thomas,  and  Nicholas,  751. 

Robin-Hood,  and  Robm  of  Redesdale,  382. 

Robin  family,  552. 

Roche  family,  498. 

Rocheford,  RJalph  and  Roger,  41.  Raimond,  45. 
Sir  John,  58.  Saier,  116.  John,  Ralph,  and 
John,  Jun.,  117.  Sir  John,  123,  127,  161. 
Saier,  162.  John,  270.  Family,  319,  320,  321. 
Walter,  463.  Ralph,  479,  480,  481.  Walter, 
Raimond,  William,  489.  Jacob,  505.  Ralph, 
534.  Saier.  535,  647,  648.  John,  649,  650, 
Sir  John.  751. 

Rogers,  Henry,  223,  459,  508,  529.  John 
Robert,  457. 

Romara,  William,  619. 

Rooper,  John  B.,  599. 

Roper  family,  465,  481,  500. 
Ros  family,  47.  John,  50,  53.  William,  53,  55. 
Thomas,  58,  59.  John,  59,  110.  Margery, 
116.  Sir  Robert,  118.  William,  129,  249, 
250,  254.  John,  464.  Maria.  483.  Robert 
and  WiUiam,  497.  John,  WiUiam,  498,  499. 
Margery,  500.  William,  505,  506,  and  notet. 
Family,  506-508.  Thomas,  526.  Robert,  538. 
WiUiam,  647.     Sir  Robert,  648. 

Rosse,  William,  468,  469. 


Roy,  William.  D.D.,  474-476. 

Rumforth,  Thomas,  501. 

Rupe,  Lawrence  de,  41.    William,  497.    Richard, 

576. 
Rushworth,  Charles,  768. 
Rutland,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  512. 
Rye,  NichoUs  de,  498.     Alan  de,  577,  595,  596. 

Salmon  family,  465.  * 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  420,  and  note. 
Sanderson,  Sir  William,  466. 
Savov,  Peter  of,  39,  41,  312,  327,  328,  332,  537, 

538,550,577.    John,  462. 
Saul,  John,  261.    Thomas,  262.     Family,  579. 

William,  592. 
Scott  family,  552. 
Scott,  G.  G.,  161,  167,  and  note;  168,  179,  190, 

475. 
Screyng,  Raymond  de,  39,  500.     Ralph,  500. 
Scrope,  Sir  Jarris,  89,  90.    Sir  Stephen,  751. 
Scupholme  family,  527. 
Searby,  Joshua,  665. 
Selden,  note  312 ;  note  313 ;  note  499. 
Seldick,  Alan  de,  533,  535. 
Serjeant,  Thomas,  392. 
Serrea,  Dr.  de,  665. 
Sharpe  family,  571.     John,  626. 
Shaumpenys.    See  Champeneys. 
Shavelock,  or  Shallock,  Roger  and  Joan,  192. 

Family,  481,  482. 
Sheath  family,  433.    Abraham,  457,  559. 
Sheffield,  Lord,  598. 
Shepherd  family,  527,  537.     Mildred,  John,  and 

Richard,  537,  541,  553.    Richard,  557,  564. 

Family,  578,  579. 
Sherman  family,  535,  578. 
Shore,  John  and  William,  564. 
Sibsey,   Richard  de,  52.      John,  William,  and 

George,  119.    Cecilia,  120.    George,  122,  161, 

207,  229.     Richard,  274,  480,  482,  501,  502, 

504,526,527.    WiUiam,  538.     Anthony,  530. 

Family,  535,  538,  545.     Robert,  550. 
Sibthorpe,  Thomas,  356.    Humphrey,  452,  and 

note.    Thomas,  647. 
Silon,  Thomas,  774. 
Simondson  family,  481. 
Simpson,  Richard,  622.    Family,  481. 
Skalds,  Gerbald,  619. 
Skelton,  Samuel,  433. 

Skinner,  Alexander,  71,  73.    Henry,  341.    Alex- 
ander, 342.    Vincent,  450,  622.    Joseph,  677. 
Skipworth  family,  55. 
Skirbeck,  John  de,   116.    Peter  de,   332,  449. 

Thomas  de,  463.     PhUip  de,  464. 
Slee,    Andrew,    note,    93,    434.      George,  434. 

Andrew,  455,  459.     George,  504.    George  and 

Andrew,  768. 
Slefurth,  Richard,  515. 
SmaUenburgh,  Wisselus  de,  112. 
Smith  of  Boston,  196. 
Smith,  John,  of  Virginia,  433. 
Smith,  Thomas,  342.     WUUam,  459.      Family, 

500, 508. 
Smith  of  Elsham,  586. 
Smyth  of  Wrangle,  595. 
Sneath,  WUliam,  92. 
Snow,  John  GostUow,  94,  458. 
Spayne,  Thomas  de,  52.    WiUiam,  Margaret,  116. 

Robert,  WUUam,   117.      MabUla,  Catherine, 
118.     Hugh,  134,   161.      FamUy,  232,  233. 

WUUam  and  Robert,  647. 
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Sp««d.  \m.  470. 

Spcnwr  family,  57B.     Gilbortj  597, 
Spiirrfanii[y,  433. 

fitcdmnti.  Sir  WLlliam,  5G3, 

Steeping,  Rflgcr  de,  521.     Familj-.  695. 

Stentiett,  Wilham,  251,  29!}>  ami  no^*,  768, 

Stephprtaot),  Willitttti.  554,  Fmnily,  3G7,  Rohrrt. 
579.  *  Fumily.  5y(j.  John,  5^7.  Widow,  r»9i1, 
Ruht^rt.  Elkn,  598.  Jotiit,  CaG,  Fau%,  507. 
Richard.  G23. 

Stj^lipins^ton.  Matilda  de»  480,  nnd  nci/^. 

StCTcuBflti,  RirhflriU  MB,  John*  271,  Rirhard^ 
274,  454,      Mr-,  473.     Robert,  537,  553, 

Stickncys  John  dc,  52,  58fi, 

Stokea^  Johti^  111, 

Stone,  Samn^lf  433* 

Storr,  2!>, 

StowQ,  John,  44,  nvie,  312;  wtU,  326;  nQU, 
338* 

StOWft,  William,  of  WmngU,  597, 

Strungo,  Sir  Rogpr  Ip,  596. 

Stnkdev.  Dr,  \V„  5-7.  9.  11.  13,  I6^1fl,  21,  25, 
26.  37,97,  lOH.  AtUard,  U3,  WiUbm,  115, 
162,  IBa.  ia9.  Family,  196.  254.  noU  269, 
291.  and  rio/e  300,  353,  uote  3GI,  363,  437- 
446.  460  and  note,  469,  470,  496,  505,  M9, 
576,593,  653,659,684,  7fi3, 

Sturdy,  John,  458. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  109,  467  and  ttftte,  469,  585, 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  406,  407  and  noit^,  533, 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  409,  473* 

Sutton  family,  &C.  Hamo  de,  60.  Williun,  61. 
Oalfnu  de,  iWC,  337,  Family,  4R5,  John, 
515,  510*  Galfrid,  576.  Family,  586.  Am- 
hrose,  597. 

Swftine  fjimily,  465. 

Swain,  CbarlM,  693,  786, 

Swift  family,  498,  502,  522,  525,  532,  59B. 

Sffjnh^rd  family,  4W1. 

Syhill  family,  4ti5. 

TniMiolfl,  SirRoljcrt,  120.  Gilbert, 3fli.  Walter, 
383.  Ito,  :)0,'>,  5a2.  Walter,  649.  Robert 
anrl  Gnjrge,  752. 

Tamwiirtb,  John,  119.  Catherine,  120.  Thomafl, 
121.  ChristophtT,  Johu,l22.  John,  Srt4,  4^2, 
519,  540.  ChnHmi>her.  ,757-  John,  566,  Fa- 
mily, 5G7,  nofr  f)7  I,  5H7. 

Tanner,  Ditihop.  25,  HJS,  109.  111,391.  470, 

Tatter^h^ll.  Robert  dt\  39,  41,  45-17,  .VJ,  249, 
327,  ,333,  Family,  461,  479.  4H3,  Jolm  de, 
510,  5:i7. 

TaylorriinnlT,481.  Vincent  and  Thnmaa. 4 83.  Fa- 
mily, 501,     Andrew.  507.     Richani,  589. 

Thiirker  family.  482. 

Tbmb:ilU  fjimily.  551. 

ThU^rry,  2,\  33,  34,  57- 

Tliimbhby.  Thomas,  391. 

Tlii[Ektj]dhy  Thomas  de.  55, 

TJnrkill  rnmily,  29.  Franeia,  293,  457,  459,  487^ 
Fmnd.^  P.,  Frnneis  II,,  and  Jnhn,  488.  508- 

ThomJi,H,  Sir  Arithonv,  621,  G2G.  a^ri-031, 

ThoinHon,  37.  1 14,  itoif  190,  naie  328,  jiofe  335, 
tifffr  449. 

Tlmni]}Bim,  511,  anil  uoie;  519,  nute. 

Thi^rk'y  fumily,  29. 

Thoruron.  \\  i'llinm  dc.  336.     Family,  433. 

Thoriild,  Sir  AnMrnriy,  74.  fttPoriEfe  and  Joseph, 
90.  Sir  Anthony,  307.  Tliomas,  454,  4t^6. 
Family,  578. 


Thorpe  family,  505 .     \^^[liam  and  Robert  de,  648. 
Thorey,  Thatnas,  93.     John.  H>3.     Thonia*,  454. 

John.  455,  626.     Thomas,  76S,     John.  783. 
Tilney,  John.  52.     Jamea,  53.     Henry,  57,  58. 

Hu^h,  00,     Maud,  63,  t08.  111.     PbiUp,  115. 

Frederick,    Margery,   John,    Str   Fbtlip,    117. 

Graee,  Richard.  WxllJam.nS,     Robert.  Hu^h, 

and  Margiiret,  119.     Sir  Pbilip,  121.     Frede- 
rick,  123.    125,     Hugh,   132.     Marjan-t,   135, 

Family,  161.373^75-  Hugh,  465,500,  Philip, 

616.     Rev.  Richard,  753.     Family.  :**3. 
Tilson,  Edward.  83,  ua^e  «4.  222-      Family^.  229, 

Edw^ard,  Jolm,  455,    Family,  466„    JohiL,  76>8« 

EdwarcJ,  774. 
Timlry  family,  502, 
Tilton  of  Wytjert^n.  502> 
Tomliu.  Richard,  548. 
Tutnlinaon,  Robert,  61.  121,     Maria,  122,     lUl^ 

bert,  139»  145,     John,  189.     Familv,  21S, 
Tooiey,  Thomafl,  fi3.   92.     Family,    194,     JoU, 

222.     Family,  231.      Tliomafl.  455.      Family. 

466,  502.     Thomas,  553,     Family,  606.    Tbn- 

maA  and  John,  7GE^. 
Torrey  family,  29. 
Townley,  Robert,  113,  192.  341. 
Toynton.  John  de,  479,  552. 
Tres«.  Thomas,  455,  456. 
Trigg  family.  535. 
Trollop,  Sir  Thomas,  773, 
Trowtyngc,  John,  5G6.     John  and  Ague:;.  ,572. 
Tnn^dalc  family.  Sir  John,  162,     Family,  23U 

502,     Thomaa,522, 
Tubb  family.  595, 
Tnek  family,  480. 
Tucknpy,  Rev.  A.,  83,  91,  1C4,   171,  173.  167, 

188,  fK»^(?41B,423,  775, 
Tmnby,  John  de,  336,  337. 
Tuntiard  family.  482,     Tbomaa  and  CliTiBtoph«rt 

4S3.     Family,  500,  578,     Gregory,  677,     ft- 

milj.  678. 
Tnpholme,  John.  65,  303.     Rev.  William,  note, 

356,     John,  454. 
Turner.  Shar^m,  3,  7,  19,  20^25,  31, 
Turner  family,  578, 

Tuqjin  family,  482.  501 .  502.  56H.     Richard.  Gl  5, 
Tujtford,  William  Wedd,  348.     Tus^ford  and  Soaa, 

348,  f>72.  673,  787, 
ThcII  tharlea,  456, 
Tynemouth,  John  of,  121,  170,  and  noif;  370  and 

nate  *  775, 

Ufford,  Robert  de,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  54,     Mar- 

gareUe.  Countess,  55, 
Umfniville.  Gilbert  dfl,  356,     Gilbert  and  Robert, 

382.     Gilbm.  464.  647, 
Underwood  famJIv,  433. 
Upturn,  Rithard,  il8,5ll.  535. 
Uttynsfumilyi  431. 

Vanc',    Sir    Henry,   91,  and   note.      Christopher, 

note,  206.     Sir  Henry.  422,  and  nw/e.  6»,1, 
Vanx,  John  de,  47.     Oliver  de,  479.     Petn>ri*;lU. 

483.     John.  497.    Oliver,  505. and  >ji(/e.     John 

de,  506.  525, 
Vava^cur,  Henry,  552, 
Veali,  William,  690,  and  note. 
Van^m^,  Robert,  333. 
Vent,   Thomap,   209,    260,    282.  290.   294,   '293- 

Robtrt,  456,  Thomas,  tinte.  476. 
Vermuydcn,  Sir  Corntdius,  624,  G33, 
Ver»tegan,  461,  note;  524,  note. 
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Vinde,  John  de,  110, 120,  130. 

Yedicion,  or  Gwydichion,  Richard  de,  335. 

Wadsworth,  William,  340. 

Wailsby,  Richard,  589. 

Wainfleet,Johnde,538.  Family,  540.  William, 
541.     Family,  552.     John,  607. 

Waite,  David,  111.  Family,  433.  Samuel,  456. 
Thomas,  457.  John,  457.  Samuel,  457.  Tho- 
mas, 459.  Family,  480,  481, 498,  525.  Adam 
de,  538,  578.     Elisabeth,  notCy  603. 

Wake,  Jacob,  119,  214. 

Waldegrave,  Sir  E.,  501,  503. 

Walker  and  Cradock,  33,  note  638. 

Walpole,  Robert,  64. 

Walsyngham,  Sir  Francis,  342,  598.  Lady  Ur- 
sula, 623. 

Waltham  family,  598. 

Ward  famUy,  498,  500,  508,  537,  553,  579,  595, 
598. 

Warner  famUy,  481,  498. 

Warren,  William  de,  533. 

Warrock,  H.  and  M.,  577. 

Warsop,  John,  628. 

Warwycke  dc  Fenne,  Robert,  118.  Family,  465, 
481. 

Wastler,  William,  553.  Family,  553.  Eliza,  564. 
Thomas,  568. 

Waterton,  Robert  and  John,  650. 

Watkynson  &mily,  567. 

Watson,  William  and  Robert,  459.  Edward,  511. 
Family,  596. 

Way,  Albert,  note,  300,  301  ;  note,  302. 

Wayet,  WiUiam,  101.  John  and  fomily,  198. 
David,  456.     John,  457. 

Weatherhead  family,  465. 

Weaver,  338. 

Webber,  John,  187. 

Webster  family,  500. 

Welby,  Thomas,  note  84,  91,  110,  120,  507.  Fa- 
mily, 537.     Richard,  546.    Thomas,  768,  773. 

WeUs  family,  34.  Richard  Lord  Wells  and  Wil- 
loughby  and  Sir  Robert,  119.  John  Viscount 
WeUs,  and  Cecilia  (his  wife),  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  120.  Leon,  Richard,  and  Robert, 
264.  Princess  Cecilia,  387.  Family,  481.  Rich- 
ard  and  Robert,  481,  552.  John,  515.  Tho- 
mas, 457. 

Wentworth,  Sir  Philip,  507. 

West  family,  578. 

Wcstland,  Richard,  83,  84.  Family,  161.  Rich- 
ard, 285,  note.  John,  293.  Richard,  455. 
Family,  502.  John,  William,  536.  Family, 
537.  John,  Richard,  545.  Theopharia,  note, 
545.  John,  547.  Margaret,  Richard,  553. 
Thomas.  563,  565.  William,  John,  566.  John 
and  Richard,  567.  Richard,  568.  William, 
569.  FamUy,  570,  571.  Family,  575.  WU- 
Ham,  579.     FamUy,  598. 

Westmell,  John,  585. 

Westmoreland,  Earls  of,  59,  464,  538,  552,  580, 
598. 

Weston  family,  note,  184.  John,  467,  and  note. 
Sir  WiUiam  and  Edmund,  469,  note. 

Whaplode,  Richard,  121,  515. 

Wheldale,  West,  and  Francis,  457.    Family,  527. 


Whichcote,  Sir  Hammond,  774. 

Whitaker, ,  330  and  note,  note,  524. 

Whiting,  John  and  James,  83.  FamUy,  161. 
James,  198.  FamUy,  229,  231.  Joseph, 
243.  John,  258.  Rev.  Samuel,  430,  and  notes, 
431,  and  notee.  John,  454,  455.  James,  455. 
John,  459.  FamUy,  466.  Rev.  Samuel,  note, 
474.  FamUy,  482.  Rev.  Samuel,  488.  Fa- 
mUy,  502.  Rev.  John,  558,  and  note.  Family, 
579,586.  Josephand  John,  768.  Rev.  Samuel, 
784. 

Whyttebread  famUy,  595,  596. 

Wibert,  senescaU  to  Earl  Algar,  note  549. 

WUby,  Thomas,  455.  Robert,  457.  Family,  480, 
481.  WUUam,  598.  FamUy,  602.  Sarah, 
WiUiam,  and  John,  612. 

WUford,  Edward,  457. 

WUkinson  famUy,  526,  537. 

WUley  famUy,  481. 

WUks,  Thomas,  75.  John,453,  and  note;  672, 787. 

WiUiams  famUy,  553. 

WUliamson,  John,  591. 

WUloughby,  Robert  de,  46,  48.  John,  55,  56. 
Sir  WUliam,  56.  Lord  WUIouflrhby  de  Eresby, 
62,94.  Sir  Hugh,  116.  Thomas,  118.  Ma- 
tUda,  121.  Robert,  130,  161.  John,  264. 
Lord  W.,  note,  286,  309.  Family,  433.  Lord 
W.,  451,  458,  464.  Robert  and  Marga- 
ret,  480.  FamUy,  481.  Robert,  483.  Fa- 
mUy,  486,  487,  493,  and  note.  Robert,  498. 
Robert  and  Margaret,  551.  John  de,  552. 
Robert,  552.  Lord  W.,  567.  571.  Robert 
595, 648.  Sir  WUUam,  649.  Robert  and  Tho- 
mas,  650. 

WiUowby,  John,  548. 

Winceby  family,  161,  545,  546. 

Wing,  Jane,  508. 

Wingficld,  Sir  Robert,  682. 

Winn  famUy,  595. 

Winter,  Samuel,  784. 

Wisbeach,  John,  514. 

Witham  famUy,  112.  Hugh.  117.  William,  118. 
Hugh,  134,  note.    Family,  note,  241. 

Wolmerst  famUy,  note,  593.  Abraham,  594.  Fa- 
mUy, 595,  602,  and  note;  605. 

Wolphere,  King  of  Mercia,  618. 

Woodcock,  Thomas,  599. 

Woodroffe,  Robert,  622. 

Worsaae, ,  19,  24,  28-30,  323. 

Wrotheham,  WUliam  de,  324. 

Wrigglesworth,  Nicholas,  469. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  599.     Rev.  Richard,  602. 

Wright,  Rev.  WUliam,  564.  Sir  John,  Edward, 
and  IsabeUo,  566. 

Wyles,  John,  119. 

Wynn,  WUliam,  166.    Richard,  187, 451. 

Wythe  family,  499. 

Wytton,  WUUam,  563,  564,  567. 

YarreU,  Mr.,  681. 

Yaxley,  WUliam,  536. 

Yerburgh,  Richard,  483.     Thomas  and  Robert, 

768. 
Younger,  Francis  and  Agnes,  536. 
York,   Abbot  of,  39,   41,   161,   162,  462,  463, 

505. 


CorrectwfiSf  ^c,,  in  the  Aceouiit  of  Leverton, 


Bomb  atatomcmts  which  are  made  at  page  55S,  relative  to  the  Church  Registers 
iiTid  i!ie  Ancient  Glebe  of  thiJ?  parish,  are,  we  are  ^orry  to  find,  incorrecL  They^ 
were  Tounded  upon  authority  known  to  be  genuine,  and  regarded  as  authentic,' 

We  are  informed  that  the  loose  sheet  of  the  Register  for  1/524  cannot  now  be 
found*"  The  oldest  Register  now  found  hears  date  1562.  There  are  eighteen 
other  loose  eheels  of  Registers,  between  1562  and  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  are  also  loose  sheets  for  twenty-three  years  between  1600  and  1689-  The 
Registers  are  perfect  from  1669  to  1770,  but  are  deficient  from  1770  to  17S0,  and 
tliia  la  the  only  ktatus  in  the  eigliteenth  century-  It  is  very  probable  that  many 
of  the  loose  yearly  sheets  have  been  discovered  since  the  preceding  account  was 
written » 

The  ancient  glebe,  we  find,  consiBts  of  six  pieces  of  land,  containing  together 
21a..  1  h«  36 p.,  and  not  of  10  acres,  as  was  siuted  at  page  558,  upon  the  same 
authority  as  we  had  respecting  the  Registers,  The  rector  of  each  tuediety  ol"  the 
parish  formerly  hold  about  10  acres  of  this  glebe  land,  and  the  account  we  copied, 
probably,  alluded  to  only  one  mediety. 

Some  mistjikes  have  also  been  pointed  out  in  our  trunscnpts  from  the  BBcicnt 

counts  of  the  rhurch wardens. 3     They  are  as  follow  ; — 

^-ge  562  (1498),  **  Candor  Mythom;'  should  be  "  Sandars  Myttam" 

me  page  and  year.     In  tlie  entry,  *'  Paid  Thomas  Wasvn,  for  wyrkjng  of  the 

'"^^tti"  it  is  proposed,  instead  of  mrepifti^  to  read  "j^^jyi/,"     This  latter  may  be 

true  reading;   but  several  other  entries  about  this  date  appear  to  make  the 

ng  wo  havo  adopted  the  most  probable* 

50  563  (1503),  for  "the  Sanctum  BeU /o/y/w?;'  read,   "the  Sanctus  Bell 

cvame  page  (1506),  for   **halloying  of  a  eorpxe^'*  read,    "halloyiug  of  a  cor- 

Same  page  (1509).  **  Calit/s?"  means  ''  Chalice/'  This  ia  evident.  The  note 
■  interrogation  was  unnecessary. 

Page  564  (1524).  For  'Hho  T^arfy  Alice  Pyehyll,**  wo  should,  probably,  read 
"the  said  Alice  Pyebyll;'*  she  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  line  of  the  MS.  as 
Alice,  the  wife  of  John  Pyebyll,  or  Pykyll. 

Page  565  (1528).     "  TonebreV  is  the  office  of  the  "  Tenehr<B;'  in  the  Holy 
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Same  page  (1535). 
Page  566  (1542). 
Page  567  (1552). 
Page  568  (1570), 


For  " Rachel''  read,  " Racket,'*  i.e.  a  Rocket  Surplice. 
For  "  viossydy'  read,  "  ewsyd,"  or  used. 
"  Amberrett?"  an  Ambrey,  or  Ambry. 

For  "  Mr.  EnytKs  book,"  read,  "  Mr.  JuyelVs  book."    Bishop 
Jewell's  "  Apology  "  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  all  churches. 

Same  page  and  year.     For  "  the  Church  against  Wilful  Rebellion,"  read,   "  the 
Omelie  against,"  &c.® 


*  Wc  allude  to  a  book  among  the  parish  docu- 
ments which  contains  a  summary  of  parish  state- 
ments and  affairs,  compiled  by,  and  in  the  hand- 
writing of,  a  former  Incumbent  of  the  rectory.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  corrected  accounts  of  the 
Registers  and  of  the  Ancient  Glebe,  to  the  present 
Rector. 

*  Parish  registers  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
commenced,  by  authority^  in  1538;  but  Burns,  in 
his  History  of  Parish  Registers  in  England^  men- 
tions some  of  a  considerably  earlier  date. 

'  For  the  correction  of  these  errors  in  transcrib- 
ing, for  suggestions  in  some  other  cases,  and  for  the 
explanation  of  words  which  are  stated  interro- 
gatively, because  we  were  uncertain  of  their  exact 
import,  we  are  obliged  to  the  kindness  and  the 
antiquarian  knowledge  of  the  present  Rector. 


^  A  linen  cloth  on  which  to  lay  the  Elements. 

*  There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  mode  of 
celebrating  this  office  in  Blount's  GlossographiOf 
page  639. 

*  We  apologise  for  the  mistakes  which  are  here 
corrected ;  but  venture  to  hope  that,  although  these 
errors  arc  very  palpable  now  they  are  discovered, 
they  are  as  few  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
occur,  when  the  difficulty  of  reading  even  the  good 
writing  of  the  period  is  considered.  The  vagaries 
which  were  indulged  in  the  forms  of  the  capital  or 
initial  letters,  and  the  caprices  and  whimsicalities  in 
the  orthography  at  that  time,  also  very  much 
increased  the  difficulty  of  correct  transcription. 

These  corrections,  &c.,  were  received  too  late  to 
be  inserted  in  a  more  appropriate  place. 


hi  0f  ^Xikstnhm. 


LABOE  PAPER.-FOLIO. 
(250  Copies  printed.) 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Aveland,  Normanton  Park. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Buhlbioh,  M.P. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Mabquis  of  Gramby,  M.P.y  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Lincoln- 
shire, Belvoir  Castle. 
The  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Jaokson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Monson,  Burton,  Lincoln. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Willoughbt  D'Eresby,  Grimsthorpe  Castle. 
The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Yarborough,  Brockelsby  Park. 
Library  op  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
Dr.  Williams's  Library,  London. 

Library  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Library  of  the  Boston  Athen^sum  (England). 
Public  Library,  Boston  (Massachusetts). 


Adams,  Geo.,  Esq.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Adams,  Wm.  Henry,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Boston. 
Adams,  W.  H.,  jun.,  Esq.,  Plas  Lljssin,  Montgomeryshire. 
Artindale,  Mr.  John  George,  Boston. 

Bates,  Mr.,  Spalding. 

Beevor,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart,  Harghaniy  Norfolk. 

Black,  Mr.  Edward,  Boston. 

Blenkin,  Rev.  G.  B.,  Vicar  of  Boston. 

Bolton,  Mr.  Thomas,  Engraver  on  Wood,  London. 

Bontoft,  Mr.  James  Wm.,  Boston. 

Boor,  Mr.  H.,  Stamford. 

Bradley,  George,  Esq.,  Castleford. 

Bromhead  (the  late).  Sir  Edward  Ffrench,  Thurlby  Hall. 

Buckley,  Mr.  James,  Boston. 


II 


Cooke,  Mr.  Thomas  ISmallej,  Boston. 
Coupland,  John  George,  Esq.,  Freiston. 
Crowson,  Mr.  John,  Oakham. 
Curtis,  Stephen  Stuart,  Esq.,  London. 

Dawson,  Mr.  Joseph,  Leverton. 
Dean,  Charles,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Drake,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

English,  Mr.  Thomas,  Stamford. 
Everett,  Hon.  Edward,  Boston,  Mass. 

Flower,  Edward  F.,  Esq.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Fydell,  Samuel  Richard,  Esq.,  Morcott,  Rutland.     Ttco  copies, 

Fjtche,  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Thorpe  Hall,  Elkington. 

Garfit  (the  late),  William,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Garfit,  William,  jun.,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Garfit,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Gask,  Mr.  John,  Boston. 

Grant,  Mr.  James,  Boston. 

Green,  Mrs.  Harriett,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

Greenfield,  Mr.  Solomon,  Boston. 

Hackford,  Mr.  Edward  C,  Boston. 

Haekford,  Mr.  George,  Boston. 

Hallam,  Henry,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  London. 

Hankej,  John  Alexander,  Esq.,  London. 

Harrison,  Robert,  Esq.,  Bridgnorth. 

Hartley,  Holliday  William,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Heathcote,  Hon.  Gilbert  Henry,  M.P.,  Normanton  Park. 

Heneage,  Greo.  Fieschi,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hainton. 

Hill,  Mr.  Edward,  London. 

Holdsworth,  Rev.  Henry,  Fishtoft. 

Hopkins,  Frederick  Lyon,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Boston. 

Hufi*,  Rev.  Edmund,  Little  Cawthorpe. 

Ligram,  Herbert,  Esq.,  M.P.,  London.      Two  copies. 
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Kidelar,  Frederick,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kinsley,  Mr.  John,  Farnlej  Iron  Works,  Leeds. 

Leake,  Mr.  Greorge,  Boston. 

Lewin,  Mr.  Stephen,  Architect,  Boston. 

Lewis,  Rev.  W.  D.,  Grainthorpe. 

Linton,  Colonel,  Stirtloe,  Hunts. 

Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Booksellers,  London. 

Martineau,  Peter,  Esq.,  Islington,  London. 
Mathews,  Rev.  Thomas  Wright,  Boston. 
Miles,  Mrs.,  Firbeck  Hall,  Yorkshire. 
Millington,  John  Boyfield,  Esq.,  Freiston. 
Moore,  Major  C.  T.  J.,  Frampton. 
Newcomb,  Robert  Nicholas,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Stamford. 
Newmarch,  Rev.  Charles  fVancis,  Leverton. 
Noble,  Mr.  Alderman,  Boston. 

O'Connor,  Messrs.,  Bemers  Street,  London. 
Oldfield,  Mr.  David,  London. 
Oldrid,  Mrs.,  Boston. 
Oldrid,  Mr.  John,  Boston. 

Pacej,  Rev.  H.  B.,  D.D.,  Aston  House,  Stevenage. 

Parkinson,  Rev.  ,J.  T.,  D.C.L.,  Ravendale,  Grimsby. 

Pattenden,  Rev.  George  Edwin,  M.A.,  Boston. 

Pepper,  Mr.  John,  London. 

Perring,  John  S.,  Esq.,  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Phillips,  Joseph,  jun.,  Esq.,  Stamford. 

Pilley,  Mr.  John,  Boston. 

Pilley,  Mr.  Samuel,  Boston. 

Pocklington,  Mr.  Caboum,  Boston. 

Rawson,  John,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Skirbeck. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  James,  jun.,  Manchester. 

Sharp,  Mr.  Alderman,  Boston. 

Sharp,  Mr.  Samuel,  Stamford. 

Sheath,  Rev.  Martin,  the  Rectory,  Wyberton. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Booksellers,  London.     Two  copies. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Strand,  London. 

Spice,  R.  P.,  Esq.,  Netting  Hill,  London. 

Stainbank,  Robert  Wm.,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Skirbeck  Quarter. 

Stainton,  Mr.  William,  Architect,  Boston. 

Stanhope,  James  Banks,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Revesby  Abbey. 

Staniland^  Meabum,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Thomas,  Mr.  John  Holliday,  Boston. 

Thornton,  John  Wingate,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thorold,  Richard,  Esq.,  Walesby,  Great  Grimsby. 

Thorpe,  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  Boston. 

Tunnard,  Rev.  John,  Frampton. 

TroUope,  Right  Honourable  SJr  John,  Bart.  M.P.,  Cascwick  House. 

Tumbull,  William  B.,  Esq.,  London. 

Tuxford,  Mr.  Peter,  London. 

Tuxford,  Mr.  George  Parker,  Barnes,  Surrey. 
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Tuxfortl,  Mr.  Weaion  1\*  Hurne*^  Stirrv^y, 
TuxfoH,  Mr,  Williwn  Wedd.  AdeUide,  Auatra] 

Veall,  Mr.  SamiH^lt  Skirbeck,  \ 

Tent,  Mr.  Jobn^  LoadoQ« 

Wsdte^  Mr.  Honry  J,,  CaAtlefbrd. 

Walflon,  Thomas  St«?<-^d,  E**ti*,  Wisbeach. 

Welby,  Str  Gljnnc  EurU  BarL,  M.P..  IX^nton. 

Wliitin^,  \\\f  Esq,  (Coutioillor  at  Law)»  DostoHj 

Wilks  (lat4?\  John,  Etiq*,  Ijoudoii* 

Wire,,  Mr,  Aldcrmat^  London, 

Wijse^  Thomas^  jun*,  Esq,*  J.R,  Bostoft* 

Wright,  Mr*  John,  London, 

Wright,  Mr.  Thomas,  Skirberk. 

Wyld,  Jaiitca,  Esq*,  Great  Globe,  London* 
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Tbo  BoDLEJAN  LtDRAUr,  Oxford* 

Tbf^  Public  Lit^rahv,  Cambridge, 

The  LtjiUAUY  of  the  FAcrLxr  of  Ai^tocatics,  E 

The  LiouAnr  ofTniMTV  CotLEUEC,  Dublin. 

The  LiBRAtiT  of  the  Boston  Athek^um^  Engla 

Allen,  Mr.  John,  Boston, 
Anderson,  Sir  Cbarlea,  Bart,  Xiea. 

Anderson,  Mr,  Joseph,  Market  Ranen, 
Aiiderson,  Mr,  Cliai'Ics,  Boston. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Thonias,  Horncastlc. 
Arnall,  Mr,  Joseph  Cook^  Boston, 

Ball,  Mr,  Richiird,  Boston. 

Baily,  Miss,  Boston. 

Baker,  Mr,  John  Jlenry,  Boston. 

Baker,  Wm.  Eniersiou,  Esq.,  Boston,  Ma^« 

Banko?,  Miss,  Heckington. 

Biirtbotj  Rev.  Henry,  Vicar  of  Leake. 

Biirney,  Mr.  Tljoinas,  Boston, 

Barton,  Mr.  George,  Comptroller  H.  M,  Cnstom 

Bat€s,  Mr.  William,  Washington  City,  U»S- 

Baylcy,  Mr.  George  Francia;,  BoEton. 

Ba^linton,  Mr.  John  S.,  Butterwick, 

Btieston,  Mr.  F,  W,,  Ilolbench. 

Blenkiu,  Rev.  G.  B.,  Vicar  of  Bostom 

BlaekburUj  Mr.,  Boston. 

Black,  Mr.  Edward,  Boston, 

Blades,  Mr.  Christopher,  Leek,  StaffoiMishire. 

Blades,  Mr,  Sherilf,  Northwich,  Cheshire. 

Boguc*,  Mr*  David,  Bookseller,  Ijondon. 
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Bonnoy,  Rev.  H.  K.,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln. 

Bon  toft,  Mr.  James,  Boston. 

Booth,  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.,  Friskney. 

Bothamley,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Boston. 

Bowles,  Mr.  William  P.,  Boston. 

Bradshaw,  Mr.  William,  Boston. 

Brailsford,  Thos.,  Esq.,  Toft  Grange.      Two  copies, 

Briggs,  Mr.  Robert  John,  Clarendon  Square,  London. 

Briggs,  Mr.  Jeremiah,  Boston. 

Brooke,  Messrs.  W.  and  B.,  Booksellers,  Lincoln. 

Brooks,  Mr.  Charles,  Leake. 

Broughton,  Mr.  Owen,  Boston. 

Brown,  Miss,  Boston. 

Brown,  Mr.  Grcorge  Ernest,  Boston. 

Buck,  Mr.  James,  Bookseller,  Boston. 

Bull,  Mr.  Wilh'am,  Boston. 

Bunkell,  Mr.  Henry  C,  HoUoway. 

Burkitt,  Mr.  Robert,  Boston. 

Burton,  Mr.  T.,  Fishtoft. 

Bushby,  Mr.  Thomas,  Bookseller,  Grantham. 

Button,  Mr.  Henry,  Boston. 

Caister,  Mr.  John,  Boston. 

Calthrop,  John  Greorge,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  Boston. 

Cartwright,  Miss,  Langton. 

Chapman,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Edenham. 

Clarke,  Mr.  Joseph,  Skirbeck. 

Clay  den.  Rev.  Peter  William,  Boston. 

Clayton,  Mr.  William,  Boston. 

Clegg,  Walter,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Clifton,  Mr.  John  Moore,  Freiston. 

Cole,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  London. 

Colley  (late),  Mr.  William,  London. 

ColHns,  E.  F.,  Esq.,  Hull. 

Collis,  Mr.  Thomas,  London. 

Conington,  John,  Esq.,  Oxford. 

Cooke,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  London. 

Cooke,  Mrs.  N.,  London. 

Cooke,  Master  Alfred  William,  London. 

Cooke,  Master  Nathaniel  Wedd,  London. 

Cooke,  Miss,  London. 

Cooper,  Mr.  George  Byron,  Boston. 

Cooper,  Mr.  Morris,  Boston. 

Costall,  Mr.  John  Tidd,  London. 

Costall,  Mr.  James,  New  Zealand. 

Cowan  and  Sons,  London; 

Crawford,  Mr.  David,  Boston. 

CuUen,  George  William,  Esq.,  Herald's  College,  London. 

Cunningham,  Mr.  Thomas,  Hanley,  Staffordshire. 

Curtis,  J.  Llewyllin,  Esq.,  London. 

Curtois,  Mr.  Peregrine  S.,  Langrick. 

Dales,  Mr.  C,  Kirton. 
Darton,  Mr.  J.  M.,  London. 
Daubney,  Mr.  Enoch,  Boston. 
Daulton,  Mi'.  Lcstor,  Boston. 


Fendelow,  Mr.,  John,  Boston.     Three  eopies. 
Firman,  Rev.  Frederick,  Boston.     Two  copies. 
Force,  Colonel  Peter,  Washington  City,  U.S. 
Ford,  William,  Esq.,  London. 
Fothergill,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Boston. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Henry,  Leake. 
Fricker,  Mr.  Thomas,  Boston. 

Gask,  Mr.  William,  jun..  Wrangle. 

Gree,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Brothertoft. 

Gee,  William,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Gerard,  Mr,  Charles,  Stoke  Newington. 

Gilson,  Mr.  Henry  Robert,  Skirbeck. 

Goe,  Field  Flowers,  Esq.,  Louth. 

Gray,  Mr.  Charles,  Louth. 

Green,  Mr.  William  Bowles,  Solicitor,  Boston. 

Gunby,  Mr.  William,  Boston. 

Hackford,  Mr.,  Boston. 

Hambleton,  Mr.  Edward,  LiverpooL 

Hamond,  Admiral  Sir  Graham,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Hanson,  Mr.,  Lincoln. 

Harrison,  Mr.  Joseph,  Fosdyke. 

Harrison,  Mr.  Robert,  Boston. 

Harrison,  Mr.  Thomas,  Boston. 

Harwood,  Rev.  Daniel,  11  Hanover  Square,  Kennington. 

Harwood,  Mr.  Robert  James,  Boston. 

Harwood,  Mr.  Henry,  Solicitor,  Boston. 

HigdoB,  Mr.  William,  Kirton. 

Hildred,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ablitt,  Boston. 

Hildred,  Mr.  Edward  A.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Mr.  Edward,  London. 

Hill,  Mr.  George,  Boston. 

Hill,  Mr.  George  Pishey  Thompson,  Assistant  Surgeon,  87th  (R.  L)  Fu 

Hill,  Rev.  Frank  Harrison,  B.A.,  Merthvr  Tydvil. 
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Ingall,  Mrs.  Mary  Evison,  Montreal  Canada. 

Ingamells,  Mr.  Charles,  Boston. 

Ingram,  Herbert,  Esq.,  M.P.,  London.     Twelve  copies. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Boston.. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Daniel,  Peacock  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Henry,  Freiston. 

Jackson,  Rev.  John,  Butterwick. 

Jackson,  Mr.  John,  Swineshead. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Porter,  Boston. 

Jay,  Mr.  Frederick,  Holland  Fen. 

Jebb,  Samuel  Henry,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Jebb,  Rev.  Henry  Gladwin,  Wickersley,  York. 

Jebb,  Lieut.  Richard  Greorge,  Bombay. 

Jessup,  Mr.  John,  Swineshead. 

Johnson,  Mr.  Christopher,  Boston* 

Johnson,  Mr.  William  Wade,  Skirbeck. 

Jones,  Mr.  David,  Boston. 

Kent,  Mr.  Abraham,  Skirbeck. 
King,  Mr.  John,  London. 
Knowles,  Mr.  John  Mason,  Boston. 

Lawrence,  Colonel  T.  Bigelow,  Boston,  Mass. 

Leaf,  Mr.  John,  Friskney. 

Lee,  Mr.  John,  Freiston. 

Lemon,  Mark,  Esq.,  London. 

Lewin,  Mr.  Alderman,  C.E.,  Boston. 

Lewin,  Mr.  Stephen,  Architect,  Boston. 

Lewin,  Mr.  Edward  C,  Boston. 

Lewin,  Mr.  William  Henry,  Boston. 

Lewin,  Mr.  George,  Stamford. 

Lewis,  Rev.  W.  D.,  Grainthorpe. 

Little,  Mr.  William,  London. 

Lockwood,  Mark,  Esq.,  London. 

Loder,  Mr.  Richard,  jun.,  London. 
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